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BOLAH"  PASS 

BOLM  PASS,  a.  detile  in  t]ie  monntams  of 
N".  W.  Beloochistan,  between  Dadur  and 
Shawl,  on  the  route  hetween  the  lower  Indus 
and  the  table  laud  of  Afghanistan.  It  consists 
of  a  snooeasion  of  ravines  rising  90  ft.  to  the 
mile  for  66  m.,  when  the  HUmmit  is  reached  at  a 
beight  of  6,793  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 


A  small  stream  called  the  Bolan  river  flows 
down  the  pass,  and  after  rains  is  a  dangerous 
torrent.  The  British  expedition  to  Afghanistan 
in  1889  spent  ais  days,  from  March  16  to  31,  in 
passing  through  this  defile. 

BOUS,  a  missile  weapon  in  common  use 
among  the  Indiana  on  the  great  South  Ameri- 
can plwns,  and  especially  among  the  ganchos 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  chiefly  used  for  cap- 
turing animals.  It  consists  of  two  balls  covered 
with  leather,  and  united  by  a  thin  plated  thong 


BOLE 

varying  in  length  from  6  to  B  feet.  The  gau- 
oho  holds  one  of  the  balls  in  his  right  hand, 
whirls  the  other  round  his  head,  and  when 
sufficient  momentum  has  been  obtained  sends 
them  whirling  like  chain  shot  through  the  air. 
Striking  the  legs  of  an  animal,  the  thong  is 
tightly  wound  about  them,  rendering  escape 
impossible.  This  weapon  has  often  been  need 
with  great  effect  in  war.  The  balls  may  bo 
of  stone,  iron,  or  wood ;  those  of  iron,  usually 
small,  may  be  projected  an  amazing  distance. 

BOLBEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-InfSrieure,  on  the  Bolbeo  river,  16  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Havre;  pop.  in  1866,  9,068.  The 
ample  water  power  furnished  bythe  river  Bol- 
beo makes  it  a  thriving  manufacturing  town. 
Its  principal  productions  are  cotton  fabrics,  but 
it  has  also  woollen  and  liucn  factories,  dye 
works,  and  tanneries. 

BOLE  (Gr.  ^iAof,  a  mass),  an  argillaoeons 
earthy   mineral   which   occurs   hi    amorphous 

brown,  and  bright  red,  all  derived  from  oxide 
of  iron.  The  substance  is  probably  disintegra- 
ted basalt.  It  has  a  conohoidal  fracture,  yields 
to  the  nail,  and  the  streak  is  shining.  When 
placed  in  water  it  absorbs  it  rapidly,  and  falls 
to  powder.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a 
medicine  for  its  absorbent,  astringent,  and  tonic 
properties;  the  last  due,  no  doubt,  only  to  the 
iron  in  its  composition.  It  is  still  used  in 
India  in  medicine,  and  in  Europe  for  giving  a 
color  to  anchovies  and  tooth  powders,  and  as 
a  medicine  in  veterinary  practice.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  be  a  hydrous  sUioate  of  alumina, 
with  varying  proportions  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
very  small  quantities  of  lime  and  ma^osia.  It 
is  used  as  food  by  some  of  the  native  Indians 
of  South  America,  and  the  Japanese  eat  it  to 
induce  a  thin  and  spare  habit  of  thebody.  In 
Germany  bole  is  calcined,  washed,  and  ground 
for  a  paint,  and  employed  to  remove  grease 
stains  from  cloth  or  wooden  floors,  and  nence 
called  Bergse^fe,  mountain  soap.  The  paint 
known  as  sienna,  or  burnt  sienna,  is  a  prepara- 
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tiott  of  a  ehestimt-tirowTi  variety  from  Siena  in 
Italy.  It  is  fashioned  into  pipes  by  the  North 
American  Indians,  Turks,  and  Germans. 

BOLEIHr,  InnA    See  Anhg  Bolexn. 

BOLGBAD,  a  town  of  Eoumania,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Moldavia,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Yalpukh, 
connected  with  the  mouths  of  the  Dannbe,  106 
m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Jassy,  and  28  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Ismail;  pop.  in  1866,  9,114.  Tlie  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Bulgarians.  The  honses  are  nearly 
all  of  stoae.  The  town  was  formerly  inoladed 
in  the  Bussian  province  of  Bessarabia,  bat  was 
ceded  to  Moldavia  in  1857,  in  conformity  witi 
the  Paris  treaty  of  the  preceding  year. 

BOLINGBBOILE,  Henry  Sb  John,  visooant,  an 
English  statesman  and  anthor,  bom  at  Batter- 
sea,  London,  Oct.  1, 1678,  died  Deo.  13,  1751. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  St  John,  bart, 
and  of  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  His 
early  education  was  managed  by  his  mother,  on 
Btriet  puritanical  principles.  After  attending 
aohool  at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Chm^eh 
college,  Oxford,  wbere  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  brilliancy  of  his  parte  rather  than 
by  diligence.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent  in 
1698-'9  he  was  married  in  1700  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomb;  but  the 
nnion  wan  unhappy,  and  they  speedily  separa- 
ted. St.  John's  varied  attainments  and  personal 
attractions  rendered  him  a  favorite  in  tbe  fash- 
ionable oirolea  of  London,  end  before  he  was 
26  years  of  age  he  was  a  notorious  libertine. 
In  the  hope  of  interesting  him' in  honorable 
pursnita,  his  father  retired  from  the  position  of 
representative  in  parliament  for  tlie  borough 
of  Wootton  Baasei  which  was  transferred  to 
Mm,  and  he  was  thus  brongbt  into  conspic- 
noQS  public  life.  The  tories,  under  the  lead 
of  Eochester  and  Godolphin,  were  then  in  pow- 
er, and  St.  John  at  once  attached  himself 
to  them.  In  1704  he  entered  the  ministry  as 
secretary  at  war,  and  for  four  years  he  dis- 
charged the  Unties  of  that  ofBce.  When  Go- 
doIpHin  became  a  whig,  and  with  Marlborough 
formed  a  new  ministry,  St,  John  retired  to  Uie 
country,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  Two 
years  later  the  tories  triumphed,  and  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  In  171S  he  was  called  to  the 
house  of  lords  with  the  title  of  Visconnt  Boling- 
broke.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  part,  a  violent  dissension  broke  out 
between  him  and  his  old  friend  Harley,  then 
lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  of  Oxford,  which 
did  not  terminate  till  Queen  Anne  had  dis~ 
missed  Oxford  and  made  St.  John  her  prime 
minister.  The  queen  died  a  week  later,  and 
George  I.  dismissed  him,  as  he  w^s  suspected 
of  iaving  plotted  for  the  retarn  cJ  the  Stuart 
family  to  the  throne.  He  fled  in  disguise  to 
France,  and  became  titular  prime  minister  to 
the  pretender,  James  III.  Daring  his  absence 
he  was  impeached  by  Walpcde  at  the  bar  of 
the  bouse  of  lords,  and  formally  attainted. 
After  the  failure  of  the  pretender's  Soottiah 
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expedition  Bolingbroke  was  dismissed  for  neg- 
lect. He  then  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Hanoverian  party,  but  Valpolo  procured  the 
prolongation  of  his  exile,  and  for  seven  years 
be  remainedin  banishment,  residing  principally 
at  La  Source,  near  Orleans,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  belles-lettres  and  an  active  correspon- 
dence with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  literary  con- 
temporaries. His  wife  dying  in  1718,  le  was 
privately  married  two  years  later  to  the  widow 
of  the  nlarquis  de  ViUette,  a  niece  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  It  was  chiefly  through  her  in- 
strumentaiity,  in  bribing  the  duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, a  mistress  of  King  George,  with  the  sum  of 
£11,000,  that  he  gained  permission  to  return 
to  his  own  countiy  in  1723.    He  recovered  bis 

Eroperty,  but  being  still  excluded  from  the 
ouse  of  lords,  he  began  writing  political 
papers  in  the  "Craftsman,"  under  the  titles 
of  "An  Occasional  Writer"  and  "Humphrey 
Oldoastle,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  ministry. 
His  "Letters  upon  English  History  "  and  his 
"Dissertation  upon  Parties"  formed  parts  of 
this  series.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  ministry,  lie  quitted  England  once  more 
for  France,  in  17B5  and  remained  abroad  till 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1743,  when  he  re- 
turned to  take  possession  of  the  family  estat« 
at  Battersea.  He  passed  his  leisure  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  literary  works,  and  in  inter- 
course with  his  philosopliio  and  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were  numbered  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  then  living.  On  liis  death 
he  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  and  works  to 
David  Mallet,  who  published  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  them,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  1764.  A  new 
edition,  with  a  life  by  Goldsmith,  appeared  in 
1809,  in  8  vols,  8vo.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  are  "The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,"  a 
"Letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,"  "  Some 
Eeflections  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion," "Letters  on  the  Study  and  the  Use  of 
History,"  and  "■  Oonoerning  Authority  in  Mat- 
ters of  Religion.'''  They  are  written  in  a  fluent, 
flexible,  and  elo«|nent  style,  combining  en  ap- 
parently profound  philosophy  with  a  sprightly 
and  careless  wit;  but  the  rhetoric  is  some- 
times!-artificial,  the  learning -borrowed,  and 
the  tiiotight  unimportMit.  ;In  spite  of  their 
serious  defects,  however,  his  writings  for  a 
long  time  influenced  the  tone  of  thought  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  writing  of  his  age,  and 
will  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
literary  history  of  that  epoch.  As  an^orator, 
Bolingbroke  held  a  high  rank,  but  no  complete 
specimen  of  his  eloquence  is  now  extant. 

BOLlimilElNO,  Deawtcr,  a  Roumanian  poet, 
horn  at  Bolintma,  near  Bncharest,  in  1826.  He 
early  entered  the  public  sei-vice,  and  soon  after- 
ward published  in  the  newspapers  of  Bucharest 
several  poems  and  articles  which  offended  the 
government  and  caused  him  to  lose  his  official 
position.  The  party  of  opposition,  however, 
saw  a  valuable  adherent  in  Bolintineano,  and 
famished  him  the  means  of  studying  in  Paris, 
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whitler  he  went  in  1847.  In  1848,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Wallachian  revolution,  he  re- 
turned; and  edited  the  Populul  nwueranu,  the 
organ  of' the  democratic  party.  On  the  down- 
fall of  the  reTolutionary  government  he  again 
went  to  Paris,  and  afterward  to  Turkey,  Un- 
der the  govemment  of  Prince  Cuza,  he  found 
himself  agtun  at  liberty  to  return  to  Bucharest, 
where  he  once  more  took  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs  through  the  journal  DvmbmiUa.. 
After  Prince  Ouza's  eoup  d'Hat  (1864),  Bolin- 
tineano  received  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  liut  pre-' 
ferred  to  exchange  it  for  the  office  of  council- 
lor of  state.  His  principal  poetical  works,  col- 
lected and  puhliahed  in  1852,  consiat  of  lyrics 
and  ballads  on  themes  ooniiecf«d  with  his 
country  (French  translation  by  himself,  Britss 
d'Orient,  1866).  He  has  also  published  a  ro- 
mance entitled  Maniht,  which  has  attained 
much  celebrity,  and  other  prose  works. 

B9LIV1B,  a  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  sepa- 
rated from  Arkansas  by  the  Mississippi  river ; 
area,  about  800  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,732,  of 
whom  7,816  were  colored.  It  consists  mainly 
of  swamp  land,  part  of  which  is  subject  to 
frequent  mundations.  The  climate  of  me  low 
lands  Is  unhealthy,  and  extensive  fertile  tracts 
are  consequently  left  uncultivated.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  182,728  bushels  of 
Indian  com  and  15,571  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  730  horses,  1,478  mules  and  asses,  1,414 
milch  cowsj  8,099  other  cattle,  and  4,871 
swine.    Capital,  Benlah, 

BOLIVAB  T  POHTE,  Simon,  the  liberator  of 
Colombia,  bom  in  Carficas,  .Inly  24,  1783, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Marta,  Dee.  17, 
1830.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  familiaa 
Mantuanas,  which  then  constituted  the  creoto 
nobility  in  Yenezuel a.  He  was  sent  to  Madrid 
to  be  educated,  married  there  iu  1801,  and  re- 
turned to  Venezuela,  where  on  his  arrival  his 
wife  died  of  yellow  fever.  He  visited  Europe  a 
second  time,  hut  in  1809  returned  home  by  way 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  revolution 
broke  out  atCarfieas,  Aprill9, 1810,  accepted  a 
mission,  to  London  to  purchase  arms  and  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  British  government.  In 
September,  1811,  he  joined  the  insurgents,  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  stafi'  of  Gen. 
Miranda,  and  received  the  command  of  Puerto 
Oabelio,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Venezuela. 
The  Spanish  prisoners  of-  war  confined  in  the 
citadel  of  Puerto  Oabelio,  1,200  in  number, 
having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  guards 
and  in  seizing  the  citadel,  Bolivar  evacuated 
the  place"  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  San 
Mateo,  and  the  fortress  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards  under  Monteverde. 
Tins  event  obliged  Miranda,  on  the  authority 
of  the  congress,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Vitoria, 
July  35,  1813,  which  restored  Venezuela  to 
the  Spanish  rule.  Miranda  endeavored  to 
leave  the  country,  but  was  arrested  in  the 
night  at  La  Guayra  by  Bolivar  and  other 
officers,  and  surrendered  to  Monteverde,  who 
despatched  him  to  Oadiz,  where  after  some 
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years'  captivity  he  died  in  irons.  BoKvar  now 
went  with  his  cousin  Eibas  to  Cartagena,  and 
enlisted  there,  from  a  number  of  refugees,  300 
soldiers  for  an  expedition  againat  the  Spaniards 
in  Venezuela.  To  this  force  Manuel  Rodriguez 
Torices,  the  preadent  of  Cartagena,  added 
600  men  under  the  command  of  his  cousin, 
Manuel  Castillo.  The  expedition  started  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1813 ;  and  although 
Castillo  suddenly  decamped  with  his  grena- 
diers, Bolivar  kept  on  np  the  river  Magdalena, 
driving  the  Spanish  royalists  from  Tenerife, 
Mompos,  and  Ououtfi,  and  arrived  at  Bogota, 
at  tha£  time  the  seat  of  the  congress  of  Hew 
Granada.  Here  Bolivar  and  Ribas  were  both 
made  generals  by  the  congress,  and,  after 
having  divided  their  little  army  into  two 
columns,  they  marched  by  different  routes 
upon  Caracas,  gaining  recruits  at  every  step. 
The  only  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  was  directed  agdnst  the  col- 
umn of  Ribas,  who  however  routed  Gen. 
Monteverde  at  Los  Taguanes,  and  forced  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Oabelio  with 
the  remainder  of  his  troops.  On  hearing  of 
Bolivar's  approach,  Gen.  Herro,  the  gover- 
nor of  Oariicas,  sent  deputies  to  propose  a 
capitulation,  which  was  concluded  at  Vito- 
ria; and  on  Aug.  4,  1813,  the  liberating  annj 
entered  the  capit^.  Bohvar  was  honored 
with  a  public  triumph,  and  having  proclaimed 
himself  "dictator  and  liberator  of  the  western 
provinces  of  Venezuela " — Marilio  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "dictator  of  the  eastern 
Srovinoes" — he  created  "the  order  of  the 
berator,"  established  a  body  guard,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  show  of  a  court 
By  the  conduct  of  his  officers  and  by  the  sos- 
pioiona  which  were  prevalent  that  Bolivar 
aimed  only  at  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  turned  to  dissat- 
isfaction. The  Spaniards  recovered  them- 
selves and  resumed  the  oifensive.  Jan.  1, 
1814,  Bolivar  assembled  a  junta  of  the  moat  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  Carkias,  and  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  dictatorship  ;  but  the  junta 
insisted  thi^  he  should  retain  the    supreme 

gjwer.  In  June,  1814,  the  Spanish  general 
oves  marched  on  La  ruerta,  where  Bolivar 
and  Marifio  had  formed  a  junction,  and  defeat- 
ed, them  iu  a  battle  in  which  the  patriots  lost 
1,500  men.  Caracas  was  next  taken,  and  Boli- 
var, defeated  again  at  Aragua,  fled  to  Cumani, 
sailed  with  some  of  his  officers  to  Cartagena, 
and  thence  went  to  Tui^a,  where  the  congress 
of  the  federal  republic  of  New  Granada  created 
him  commander-in-ohie^  with  the  double  mis- 
sion of  forcing  the  president  of  the  province 
of  Oundinamarca  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  congress,  and  of  then  marching 
against  Santa  Marta,  the  only  fortified  seaport 
the  Spaniards  still  retained  in  New  Granada. 
He  took  Santa  FS,  carrying  the  suburbs  by 
storm,  and  Bogota  immediately  capitulated 
and  became  the  seat  of  tlie  general  government 
of  New  Granada.    In  his  dedgn  agtdnst  Santa 
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Marta  he  was  hindered  hy  the  reftisal  of  Cas- 
tillo, the  commander  of  Oartagena,  to  furnish 
the  munitions  of  war  ordered  from  the  citadel 
there,  Bolivar  led  Lis  troops  agwnat  Carta- 
gena in  the  hope  of  reducing  Castillo  to  suh- 
misHion,  and  the  season  for  action  against  the 
Spaniards  was  wasted  by  an  indecisive  siege 
of  that  city  which  lasted  until  May.  Mean- 
while a  great  Spanish  expedition  from  Cadiz 
had  arrived,  March  26,  181S,  under  Gen.  Mo- 
rillo,  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  had  been 
able  to  throw  powerful  reenforcements  into 
Santa  karta,  and  soon  after  to  take  Cartagena 
itself.  Previonsly,  however,  Bohvar,  seeing 
the  hopelessnesB  of  the  struggle  there,  bad  em- 
barked for  Kington,  Jamaica,  with  about  a 
dozen  of  his  officers,  on  an  armed  English 
brig.  During  his  eight  months'  stay  at  King- 
ston Morillo  was  overrunning  New  Granada 
almost  without  opposition;  bnt  the  generals 
Bolivar  had  left  in  Venezuela,  and  Gen.  Aris- 
mendi  in  tbe  island  of  Margarita,  still  held 
their  ground  against  the  Spamah  arms.  From 
Kingston  Bolivar  repaired  to  Port-au-Prince, 
where,  on  his  promise  of  emancipating  the 
slaves,  FStion,  the  pre^dent  of  Hayti,  offered 
him  four  negro  battalions  for  a  new  expedition 
agMnst  the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela.  At  Oayes 
he  met  Brion,  who  had  sailed  from  London 
with  a  corvette,  arms,  and  stores  for  tlie  re- 
publicans, and  some  patriot  refugees  from  Car- 
tagena. Having  united  these  forces,  he  sailed 
for  Margarita  April  16, 18i6,  to  aid  Arismendi, 
who  had  already  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  the 
angle  spot  of  Pampatar.  On  Bolivar's  formal 
.promise  to  convoke  a  national  congress  in 
Venezuela  as  soon  as  he  should  be  master  of 
the  country,  Arismendi  summoned  a  junta  in 
the  cathedral  of  La  Villa  del  Nort«,  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  him  the  commander-in-chief 
of  ihe  republics  of  Venezuela  and  tfew  Grana- 
da. On  June  1,  1816,  Bolivar  landed  at  Ca- 
mpano,  hut  here  MariBo  and  Piar  separated 
from  him  to  carry  on  a  war  agdnst  CnmanS 
under  their  own  auspices.  Weakened  hy  this 
separation,  he  set  sail  for  Ocumare  with  13 
veasels,  of  which  7  only  were  armed.  His 
army  mustered  bnt  660  men,  aw^ed  by  the 
enrolment  of  negroes,  whose  emancipation  he 
had  proclaimed,  to  about  800.  While  advanc- 
ing toward  Valencia  with  this  force,  he  was 
attacked  and  defeated  hy  the  Spanish  general 
Morales  not  far  from  Ooumare.  Compelled  to 
reembark,  he  went  first  to  the  small  island  of 
Bnen  Ayre,  and  afterward  joined  the  other 
commanders  on  the  coast  of  Cuman^ ;  but  be- 
ing harshly  received,  he  quickly  retraced  his 
Bteps  to  Cayes.  After  some  months  a  majority 
of  the  Venezuelan  military  chiefe  recalled  him 
as  their  general-in-chief.  He  went  first  ' 
Margarita  with  the  arms,  munitions  of  w 
and  provisions  supplied  by  Potion,  and  v 
joined  Jan.  2,  1817,  by  Arismendi;  but  five 
days  later,  when  Arismendi  had  fallen  into 
amburfi  laid  by  the  Spaniards,  BoUvar  esci 
ed  to  Barcelona.     The  troops  rallied  at  : 


latter  place,  whither  Brion  sent  him  guns  and 
reenforcements,  so  that  he  soon  mustered  a 
new  corps  of  1,100  men.  Here  on  Feb.  16  he 
met  the  Spanish  forces  under  Morillo  and  de- 
feated them,  after  an  obstinate  battle  lasting 


the  Spaniards  and  the  garrison  slaughtered. 
Piar,  a  man  of  color  and  native  of  Curasao, 
designed  and  executed  the  conquest  from  the 
Spaniards  of  the  provinces  of  Guiana,  Admi- 
ral Brion  supporting  that  enterprise  with  Ma 
gunboats.  On  July  20,  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
inces being  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  Piar, 
Brion,  Zea,  Marino,  Arismendi,  and  others, 
assembled  a  provincial  congress  at  Angostura, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  esecntive  a  trium- 
virate, of  which  Bolivar  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber, notwithstanding  his  absence.  On  these 
ridings  Bolivar  went  to  Angostura,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Brion,  dissolved  the  congress  and 
the  triumvirate,  to  replace  them  by  a  "sn- 
preme  council  of  the  nation,"  with  himself  aa 
the  chief,  and  Brion  and  Antonio  Francisco 
Zea  as  the  directors,  tlie  former  of  the  military, 
the  latter  of  the  pohtJcal  section.  Piar  was 
arrdgned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  before  a 
war  council  under  ttie  presidency  of  Brion, 
convicted,  and  shot,  Oct.  16,  181T.  The  con- 
quest of  Gniana  was  a  great  aid  to  the  patriots; 
and  a  new  campaign,  announced  by  Bolivar 
through  a  proclamation,  was  generally  expect- 
ed to  result  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards. Nevertheless,  toward  the  end  of  May, 
1818,  he  had  after  several  battles  lost  all  the 
provinces  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lower  Orinoco,  while  on  the  affluents  of  the 
upper,  Paez,  the  leader  of  the  patriot  Uaneroa, 
was  constantly  victorious.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment he  met  with  Santander,  a  native  of  New 
Granada,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
invading  that  territory,  where  tie  population 
were  prepared  for  a  general  rise  against  the 
Spaniards.  Powerful  succor  in  men,  vessels, 
and  munitions  of  war  began  to  arrive  from 
England,  and  English,  French,  German,  and 
Polish  officers  flocked  to  Angostura.  Finally 
Bolivar  was  induced  to  convene  a  national  con- 
gress, Feb.  15,  1819,  the  mere  name  of  which 
proved  powerful  enough  to  create  a  new  army 
of  about  14,000  men,  so  that  he  found  himself 
enabled  to  resume  the  offensive.  He  now  form- 
ed the  plan  of  making  a  feint  toward  Caracas,, 
and,  when  Morillo  should  have  concentrated 
his  forces  in  Veneznela,  suddenly  turning  to 
the  west,  uniting  with  Santander's  guenJlas, 
and  marching  upon  BogotA.  To  execute  this 
plan,  he  left  Angostura  Feb.  24,  1819,  made  a 
most  extraordinary  march  across  the  Andes, 
and,  aided  by  Santander  and  the  foreign  troops, 
consisting  mainly  of  Englishmen,  decided  tbe 
fate  of  New  Granada  by  repeated  victories  in 
Jnly  and  early  in  August  in  the  province  of 
Tnrya.  On  Ang.  10  Bolivar  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  BogotA,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  h^ed  him  as  their  Hbe- 
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rator.  The  Spaniards,  all  the  Granadian  prov- 
inces  having  risen  agwnat  them,  shut  tcetn- 
eelves  up  in  the  fortified  town  of  Mompos, 
Hftvine  regulated  the  Granadian  congrese  at 
Bogota,  and  installed  Gen,  Santander  as  com- 
mMider-in-chief,  Bolivar  marched  to  Montecal 
in  Venezuela,  where  he  had  directed  the  pa- 
triot chieftains  of  that  territory  to  asaemUe 
with  their  troops.  Morillo  withdrew  before 
Paez  Crom  San  Fernando  de  Apnre  to  San 
Carlos.  Itt  October,  1819,  the  congress  of  An- 
gostura liad  forced  Zea,  whom"  Bolivar  had 
made  vice  president  during  his  ahsence,  to  re- 
sigfl  his  office,  and  chosen  Arismendi  in  his 

Slace.  On  receiving  this  news,  Bolivar  sud- 
enly  marched  his  foreign  legion  toward  An- 
gostura, surprised  Arismend],  exiled  him  to 
the  island  of  Margarita,  and  restored  Zea  to 
his  dignities.  On  Dec.  17,  1819,  the  two  re- 
publioB  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  at  a 
general  congress  united  under  the  name  of  Oo- 
lombia,  and  Bolivar  was  made  president.  In 
New  Granada  15  provinces  out  of  23  had 
joined  tlie  government  of  Colombia,  and  the 
Spaniards  now  held  there  only  the  fortresses 
of  Cartagena  and  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
Venezuela  sii  provinces  out  of  eight  obeyed 
the  laws  of  Colombia.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Bolivar  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Moriiio,  resulting,  Nov.  25,  1820,  in  the 
conclusion  at  TruxUlo  of  a  truce  for  sii 
months.  On  Dec,  17  Morillo  embarked  at 
Puerto  CabeUo  for  Spain,  leaving  the  oonf- 
mand-in-ohief  to  Miguel  de  la  Torre.  On  June 
24,  1821,  Gen.  La  Torre  was  totally  defeated 
by  Bolivar  and  Paez  at  Carabobo,  about  half 
way  between  San  Carlos  and  Valencia.  In 
this  battle  the  royalists  lost  6,000  men  and  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by  it  the  war 
in  Venezuela  was  virtudly  concluded.  La 
Torre  fled  to  Puerto  Cabello,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  witli  the  reminder  of  his  troops. 
On  Sept.  23  Cartagena  capitulated  to  Santan- 
der, and  Puerto  Oabello  was  captured  by  Paez 
in  November,  J823.  The  Colombian  congress, 
opened  in  May,  1821,  at  Cueut4,  published  on 
Aug.  80  a  new  constitution,  and  after  Bolivar 
had  again  resigned,  renewed  his  powers.  Hav- 
ing signed  the  new  constitution,  he  obtained 
leave  to  nndertake  the  Campaign  of  Quito 
(1822),  to  which  province  the  Spaniards  had 
retired  after  their  ejection  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  ,This  campaign  ended  in  the  incor- 
poration of  Quito,  Pasto,  and  Guayaquil  into 
Colombia.  Gen.  San  Martin,  the  liberator  of 
Peru,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  Bolivar 
in  driving  Uie  Spaniards  from  that  country, 
he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
vice  president  Santander,  marched  upon  Lima, 
which  the  roydists  evacuated  at  his  approach, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph  Sept.  1,  1823,  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1834,  was  maj|,e  dictator  by  the 
congress  of  Lima.  With  fi,O0O  Colombians 
under  Gen.  Sucre  and  4,000  Peruvians  under 
Gen.  Miller,  he  crossed  the  Andes,  and  on  Aug. 
6, 1824,  defeated  the  Spanish  army  on  the  plains 


of  Junin.  He  then  returned  to  Lima  to  reor- 
ganize the  government,  leaving  Gen.  Sucre  to 
follow  the  retreating  royalists  to  Upper  Peru, 
where  on  Deo.  9  he  achieved  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  war  at  Ayacuoho.  Bolivar  convened  a 
congress  and  resigned  the  dictatorship  of  Peru, 
Peb.  id,  1825.  The  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  met 
in  convention  at  Ohaquisaca,  and  having  assum- 
ed for  their  country  the  name  of  Bolivia  they 
made  Bolivar  perpetual  protector,  and  asked  him 
to  prepare  for  them  a  plan  of  government.  He 
returned  to  Lima,  and  from  there  on  May  26, 
1826,  presented  the  Bolivian  code  to  the  con- 
grcBB  of  Bolivia.  In  the  mean  time  a  serious 
antagonism  had  broken  out  in  Colombia  be- 
tween the  centralists  or  Bobvarista  and  the 
federalists,  Paez,  the  vice  president  of  Vene- 
zuela, having  broken  into  open  revolt.  Bolivar 
went  to  Bogot&j  assumed  dictatorial  powers 
Nov.  28,  1826,  and  meeting  Paez  at  Puerto 
Cabello  the  last  of  December,  he  not  only  con- 
firmed him  in  hia  command  of  Venezuela,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to  all  the 
rebels,  but  openly  took  their  part.  Bolivar  and 
Santander  were  reelected  president  and  vice 
president ;  but  in  February,  1827,  the  former 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate  declining  the  po- 
sition. A  large  minority  were  in  favor  of  ae- 
cepting  his  dedination,  but  his  friends  proving 
a  m^ority,  he  waa  induced  to  withdraw  it.  He 
repaired  to  Bogotfi  to  take  the  oath,  but  before 
domg  so  issued  a  decree,  March  21,  1828,  con- 
voking a  national  convention  at  Ocafia,  with 
a  view  to  modify  the  constitution  in  fevor  of 
tlie  executive  power.  When,  however,  a  large 
lajyority  declared  against  the  proposition,  his- 
friends  vacated  their  seats,  by  which  proceeding 
the  body  was  left  without  a  quorum,  and  thus 
became  estinct.  From  a  country  seat  some 
miles  distant  from  Ocafia,  to  which  he  had 
retreated,  he  published  a  manifesto  attacking 
the  convention  and  calling  on  the  provinces  to 
recur  to  extraordinary  measures.  Popular  as- 
semblies at  Cartas,  Cartagena,  and  Bogota 
anew  invested  him  with  dictatorial  power. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  assassinate  him 
in  his  sleeping  room  at  Bogoti,  which  he 
escaped  only  by  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the 
balcony  of  the  window,  and  lying  concealed 
under  a  bridge.  Santander,  convicted  of  ta- 
king a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  was  banished, 
and  Gen.  Padilla  on  the  same  chaise  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Violent  factions  disturb- 
ing the  repnblie  in  1829,  Bolivar  in  a  new  ap- 
peal to  the  citizens  invited  them  to  ftankly 
express  their  wishes  as  to  the  modifications  to 
be  introduced  into  the  constitution.  An  as- 
sembly of  notablee  at  Oar&cas  answered  by 
denouncing  his  ambition,  declaring  the  separa- 
tion of  Venezuela  from  Colombia,  and  placing 
Paez  at  the  head  of  that  republic.  The  senate 
of  Colombia  stood  by  Bolivar,  but  other  insur- 
iwctions  broke  out  at  different  points.  Having 
reeigned  for  the  fifth  time,  in  January,  1830, 
he  again  accepted  the  presidency,  and  left  Bo- 
gota to  wage  war  on  Paez  in  the  name  of  the 
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OolombiSB  coogresa.  But  the  influence  of  hia 
friends  in  the  congress  was  now  weak,  and  he 
was  fcrced  to  tender  his  r^signatioiij  notice 
being  mven  that  an  annual  peiision  would  be 
grtlntel  to  him  on  th^  condition  of  his  depart- 
ure for  foreign  countriea.  He  accordingly  aent 
his  reaignation  to  the  tongreas,  April  2T,,1830, 
hut  prolonged  hia  aojoum  at  8an  Pedro  until 
the  end  of  the  jear,  when  he  suddenly  died. 
A  few  days  before  hia  death  he  dictated  a 
ferewell  address  to  the  nation,  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  devoted  his  life  and  fortune.  During 
hjs  whole  life  Bolivar  was  never  without  ma- 
lignant enemies,  and  he  was  constantly  charged 
with  cowardice  and  an  ambition  which  aimed 
only  at  his  own  aggrandizement.  But  amid 
the  conflicting  reports  of.  his  biographers  these 
f^cta  stand  forth  strongly  in  iis  favor :  that 
he  oonqnered  the  independence  of  three  statea 
and  secured  their  recognition  by  other  na- 
tions; that  he  gave  them  laws  which  aecured 
the  better  adminiatration  of  juatioe;  and  that 
he  died  no  richer  ti-om  having  had  the  control 
of  the  treasuries  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  experided  nearly  all  his  own  large 
fortune  in  the  people's  aervice.  He  was  fond 
of  pieaanre,  fame,  and  power,  but  patriotism 
and  love  of  freedom  were  hia  ruling  paasiona ; 
Mid  his  energy,  generosity,  and  endurance  in 
miafortune  were  acknowledged  even  by  his 
enemies.  By  decree  of  the  congress  of  New 
Ontneda,  his  remains  were  removed  in  1843  to 
Oaritcas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor ;  and  in  1859  the  oity  of  Lima  erected 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  "  liberator  of  the 
Peruvian  Nation." 


and  70°  80'  W.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  8.  E.  by  the 
river  Paraguay,  8.  by  the  Argentine  Repubhc 
and  Chili,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
Peru.  Bolivia,  however,  clmms  that  portion  of 
the  Qfan  Ohaco  comprised  between  the  rivers 
Par^nay  and  Bermejo,  which  would  extend 
ite  southern  limits  to  lat.  26°  63'  8.  The  re- 
public is  divided  into  nine  departments,  which, 
with  their  areas,  capitals,  and  population  in 
1865,  areasfollowa: 
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A,™. 

P0,^'..|         CAPITiU. 

F.H..O. 

saeos 

48,051 
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114,48* 
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M^^^-^;:;: 

1^5 

BtmtaCnu 

144,«34  gonta  Cniz. 

Total 

aj7,2Ba 

Lssi^tesl 

The  departmwits  are  mbdivided  into  3T  dis- 
tricts, and  theae  into  4o  provinces.  No  official 
eurvey  of  the  country  has  ever  been  made,  but 
the  above  areas  are,  with  the  esoeption  of  the 


department  of  Beni,  according  to  a  map  of.Boh- 
via  published  inl85BbyLieut.  Col.  J.Ondarza. 
Behm  pves  only  63,5,747  aq.  m.  as  the  total 
area ;  but  the  former  ia  probably  more  correct. 
The  population  consists  of  native  whitee,  for 
the  moat  part  descendants  of  the  Spanish  set-' 
tiers,  mestizoes  or  Choioa  (mised  white  And 
Indian),  mulattoea,  zambos  (mised  Indian  and 
negro),  Indiana  in  a  domesticated  state,  and 
aavage  Indians.  Of  the  last  there  are  about 
250,000,  which  added  to  the  figui'ca  of  the 
table  givea  a  total  population  of  2,081,586, 
rather  mote  than  one  fourth  of  whom  are 
whitea.  The  aboriginal  ia  by,  far  the  most 
numerous  element  in  the  republic;  it  forms 
in  the  province  of  La  Paa  nine  tenths  of  the 
population ;  in  that  of  Tarija  it  is  iive  times 
as  numerous  as  the  white.  Of  the  many 
aboriginal  tribes  still  eslsting  in  Bolivia,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Aymarfis  or  Ay- 
marAa,  Qiiichuas,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos.  The 
first. two,  once  united  under  the  dominion  of 
the  incas,  speak  languages  of  kiadred  origin, 
while  in  their  cuatoms  and  manners  little  idis- 
similarity  is  noticeable.  The  Ayinarfis  dwell 
chiefly  in  La  Paz,  although  some  are  met  with 
in  Oruro;  and  the  Quiohnas  inhabit  the  coast, 
the  valley  of  the  Deaaguadero,  and  the  N.  and 
E.  portions  of  the  republic.  Yariona  monu- 
ment^ such  as  obeliska,  burial  places,  and  other 
ruins,  attest  the  proficiency  in  art  and  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  Ajmarii 
Sation  at  an  epoch  far  anterior  to  that  of  the 
incas.  The  Moxoa  (or  ilojos)  are  remarkable 
■for  their  ingenuity.  The  Wguage  of. the  Chi- 
quitoa  is  copious  and  fieaible,  and  has  a  special 
vocabulary  for  females.  The  hair  of  thia  people 
does  not  whiten  in  extreme  old  age,  bnt  grows 
yellow.  Most  of  theae  tribes  have  embraced 
Christianity  and  fairly  entered  upon  the  career 
of  civilization.  The  Gnarayos  and  Sirionea  are 
evidently  descendants  of  a  mixed  race  tVom  the 
early  8pani3h  settlers.  In  the  tracts  chosen  by 
the  Jesnits  for  their  mis^ons  there  linger  the 
remnants  of  numerous  indigenona  nations,  dif- 
fering in  language,  customs,  and  dress.  The 
Bolivian  Indiana  are  usually  aquat  in  figure, 
robust  and  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  greatest  hardship  and  fatigue ;  and  they  are 
especially  remarkable  for  to  rapidity  with 
which  they  perform, long  journeys,  travelling  on 
foot,  at  a  sort  of  trot,  for  days  in  auccession, 
with  no  other  sustenance  than  coca  leavea 
chewed  with  lime  or  ashes,  and  occasionally 
a  small  quantity  of  pounded  maize.  Though 
usually  mild  and  pasaive,  they  sometimes  yield 
to  fearful  onttiursts  of  temper,  -  All  the  tribes 
above  mentioned  dwell  in  houses  or  huts  con- 
structed of  sun-dried.- bricks,  mshea,  or  mtuze 
stalka  thatched  with  grasa.  The  uncivilized 
tribes,  on  the  banks  of  lie  lower  Beni  and  else- 
where, go  naked,  preaerve  the  savage  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  lead  a  roving  life,  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  game,  wild  roots,  and  fruits. 
The  Spanish  creolea  are  moat  nutneroua  in  the 
mining  districta  and  in  Coohabamba;  and  im- 
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migTonta  into  the  cotmtry  since  the  separation 
from  Spain  hare  chiefly  aettled  in  these  places 
and  in  La  Paz.  Pure  negroes  are  rarely  met 
with. — Ott  the  Pacific  Bolivia  has  a  coast  line 
of  350  m.  at  moat,  iacluding  the  sinaosities, 
which  are  numerous  and  of  conaideraWe  ex- 
tent. The  shore  is  high  and  rugged,  and  in 
parts  interrupted  hy  lofty  hillB;  while  to  the 
interior  stretches  an  arid  sandy  desert,  only 
habitahle  in  narrow  strips  along  the  hanks  of 
the  rivers.  The  passage  across  this  desert  and 
over  the  Andes  is  attended  with  many  hard- 
ships ;  and  transportation  can  only  be  effected 
on  the  backs  of  mnles.  In  the  time  of  the  incas 
this  wilderness  was  traversed  from  Pern  to 
Ohili  by  a  paved  road  or  path  wide  enough  for 
a  single  person  to  walk  on.  There  is  at  present 
but  one  road  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, from  Oobija  to  Oruro.  Until  1872 
there  were  but  two  seaport  towns  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  coast.  These  were  Oobya  or 
Lamar,  lat.  22°  32'  50",  a  free  port  on  the  bay 
of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  or  Endjmion,  af- 
fording good  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size, 
and  shelter  from  the  S.  winds  which  prevail 
here ;  and  Tocopilla,  on  the  bay  of  Algodonales. 
But  in  that  year  the  small  town  of  Mejillones, 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  lat.  23°  8., 
was  very  considerably  extended,  owing  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  rich  silver  miaes  in  the 
district  of  Oaraooles,  equally  divided  between 
Ohili  and  Bolivia.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  re- 
ferred to,  34  blocks  of  300  feet  square  had  been 
laid  out,  and  a  number  of  new  bnildings  com- 
pleted, these  having  been  for  the  most  part 
constructed  on  sites  given  by  the  government 
to  families  moving  thither  from  Oobija,  which 
town,  it  is  supposed,  will  soon  fall  into  decay 
after  the  railway  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Caracoles  to  Mejillones  is  finished. 
Poor  families  received  pecuniary  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  move.  The  water  at  Mejillo- 
nes is  plentiful  and  excellent;  an  exception  to 
the  ru!e  that  on  that  part  of  the  Pacific  coast 
extending  from  Paita  in  the  north  of  Pern  to 
Valdivia  in  the  aonth  of  Chili,  water  is  neither 
abundant  nor  good.  The  bay  of  Mdillones,  or 
Bahia  de  la  Herradura  {Horseshoe  bay),  8.  of 
Oobija,  has  eight  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
sheltered  by  the  Morro  de  Mejillones.  North 
of  Oobija  bay  are  several  shallow  sandy  bays 
with  rooky  points  or  promontories;  but  the 
most  extensive  inlet  along  the  coast  is  Moreno 
bay  (named  from  Mt.  Moreno  beside  it,  abont 
7,000  ft.  high),  lat.  23°  29',  17  m.  wide,  but 
frequented  only  hy  coasters.  Between  Manina 
creek  and  the  river  Loa  are  several  guano  beds 
Btillworked,  but  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. — 
The  most  striking  feature  ofBoli  via  is  its  gigan- 
tic monnt^ns.  These  separate  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  republic,  between  lat.  21' 
and  22°  S.,  into  two  systems,  the  Oordillera 
Occidental  and  the  Cordillera  Oriental  or  Cor- 
dillera Real,  the  latter  consisting  of  many  lofty 
ridges.  These  two  great  chmns  unite  again  to 
the  north  in  the  ridge  cluster  of  Apolobamba, 


lat.  14°  35'  S.  In  the  W.  Cordillera,  the  fol- 
lowing peaks  rise  beyond  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  :  Taoora,  Tatasavay^  Pomarapi  (21,700 
ft.  above  the  sea  level),  Parinaoocha  or  Parina- 
cota  (23,080ft.),  Guallatiri or  Gualatieri  (21,960 
ft.),  Iquimo,  Toroni,  Yabricoya,  and  the  volca- 
noes Islnya  and  8^ama  or  Sahama  (32,350  ft.), 
this  last  being,  with  the  exception  of  Aconcagua, 
the  highest  poirrt  in  the  new  world.  In  lat.  21° 
8.  this  same  chain  widens  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, presenting  a  number  of  snow-oovered 
mountains,  especially  in  Ion.  68°  20' and  88°  50'; 
and  still  further  E.,  the  volcanoes  Ollagna,  Oloa, 
and  Tica.  The  Cordillera  de  Llpez,  the  uniting 
link  between  the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras,  is 
mainly  composed  of  snow-capped  peaks  termi- 
nating in  slender  needle-shaped  points.  Jn  lat. 
22°  S,  the  Cordillera  Oriental  forma  a  nudo,  or 
ridge  cluster,  having  for  its  nucleus  the  Cerro 
de  Chorolque;  fiwm  which  point  the  Ohoeaya 
and  the  Tasna  and  Ubina  ranges  stretch  north- 
ward in  two  parallel  ridges  to  lat.  20°  S.,  where 
they  unite  at  the  portith  of  Guasaco,  one  of 
the  most  elevated  passes  on  the  globe.  A  shigle 
chain,  Frailes,  continues  thence  to  lat.  19°  S. 
Here  it  takes  the  name  of  Oordillera  de  loa 
Azanaques  de  Condo,  and  again  breaking  off 
into  five  distinct  branches,  terminates  in  the 
Nevado  de  IlUmani,  the  loftiest  of  whose  three 
smnmits  rises  21,145  ft.  above  the  sea.  East  of 
the  Cordillera  de  los  Frailes,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  Tflsna  and  Ubina  ridge  (also  named  the 
Cordillera  de  Chichaa),  the  great  eastern  chain 
forms  the  Nudo  de  Potosi  y  Porco,  which  is 
likewise  the  centra!  point  of  the  necados  of  the 
same  names.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill 
country,  which  extends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Grande  or  Guapey  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  m.  from  the  coast,  lies  the  great  Moxos 
plain,  in  which  not  even  a  pebble  is  to  be 
found.  During  the  wet  season  this  region  is 
flooded,  and  transit  hy  boats  is  practicable  in 
almost  every  direction  through  its  dense  forests. 
The  country  of  the  Ohiquitoa  is  rocky  and  ele- 
vated above  the  reach  of  inundation.  Between 
the  two  great  Cordilleras  Ues  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  a  vast  inter-alpine  plain,  with  an 
estimated  area  of  80,000  sq.  m.,  which  from  its 
great  elevation— 13,340  ft.  on  an  average — and 
the  height  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it, 
might  be  called  ih&  Thibet  of  South  America. 
In  this  table  land,  which  is  intersected  by  iso- 
lated hills  and  low  mountain  ranges,  are  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  the  rich  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  Corocoro  to  the  north,  while  the  S.  part  is 
mainly  covered  by  a  vast,  solid,  and  almost  un- 
interrupted crust  of  salt  many  inches  thick,  and 
nearly  5,000  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Between  the 
mountain  ranges  stretching  eastward  toward 
the  great  wooded  plain  are  numerous  fertile 
valleys,  principal  among  which  is  the  VaUe 
Grande.— Lake  Titicaca,  whose  waters  are  divi- 
ded between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  whose 
shores  were  the  chief  seat  of  power  of  theincaa, 
is  situated  in  the  table  land  just  referred  to. 
It  is  the  largest  inland  lake  in  South  America, 
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itB  length  being  variously  estimated  at  from  80 
to  130  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  being  40  m. 
Its  surface  is  dotted  wit£  small  islands,  contain- 
ing ourioTis  ruins.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
islands,  also  called  Titioaca,  that  according  to 
'the  legend  Manco  Capao  and  his  consort. 
Mama  Oello  Huaco,  the  founders  of  the  inca 
dynasty,  descended  to  spread  civilization 
through  the  surrounding  nations.  Into  the 
lake  flow  a  number  of  rivers,  which  during  the 
rainy  season  are  of  considerable  volume;  aud 
much  of  the  water  is  drained  off  by  the  De- 
saguadero,  ite  only  outlet,  a  navigable  river, 
varying  in  width  from  25  to  60  yards,  which, 
after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  flows 
into  the  swampy  lake  of  Aullagas  or  Paria, 
whose  surface  is  perhaps  490  ft.  lower  than 
that  of  Titicaca,  and  which  has  no  visible  issue. 
In  Lake  Aullagas  are  two  islands,  Panza  and 
Filomena,  the  latter  recently  discovered.  In 
the  department  of  Beni  is  Lake  Boguaguado, 
1,100  It.  above  th^  sea,  with  an  area  of  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  and  in  a  cultivated  valley  near 
Potosi  is  the  remarkable  La^na  de  Tara- 
paya,  situated  in  a  circular  hasm  on  a  sort  of 
elevated  lawn.  While  the  water  in  the  centre 
is  constantly  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  the 
temperature  at  the  brink  is  only  about  98°  F. 
It  is  said  that  in  1835,  when  an  inundation 
rolled  over  Oallao  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
water  disappeared  for  a  time  from  this  lagoon. 
There  are  numerous  other  lakes  and  marshes  in 
the  south  and  east,  from  which  latter  the  Ohi- 

Juito  Indians  extract  copious  quantities  of  salt ; 
nt  little  is  yet  known  of  their  precise  dtua- 
tion  and  extent^  Bolivia  is  the  centre  of  the 
watershed  between  the  feeders  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Plata.  The  river  Beni,  whose  head 
waters  descend  from  the  monntains  near  Co- 
chabamba,  receives  among  other  tribntaries 
the  JIapin  and  Ooroioo,  holds  first  a  N.  W.  and 
afterward  a  N.  E.  course,  and  joins  the  Ma- 
morS,  which  takes  ita  rise  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  flows  in  a  generally  N.  course  to 
lat.  10"  20'  S.,  where  with  the  Beni  it  forma 
the  Madeira,  Among  its  tributaries  are  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  descends  from  the  B.  de- 
clivity of  tie  lofty  mountains  near  Cochft- 
bamba,  and  after  an  immense  semicircular 
sweep  falls  into  the  MamorS  near  Trinidad; 
and  the  Itinez  or  Gnaporfe,  which,  leaving 
Brazil  about  lat.  13°  30'  S.,  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  that  empire  andl^the  repnb- 
lic  until  it  unites  with  the  MamorS  abont  lat. 
11°  12' 8.  ThePilcomayo,  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Cachimayo,  Pilaya,  and  others, 
flows  flrst  E.  and  then  8,  E.  tc  the  Paraguay. 
The  Berm^o  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarya, 
leaves  the  republic  parallel  with  the  Pileomayo, 
and  also  joins  the  Paraguay.  The  Paraguay 
enters  at  the  S.  E.,  and,  after  forming  for  a 
distance  of  about  60  m.  the  8.  E.  boundary, 
leaves  the  republic  in  lat  30°  26'  8.  All  the 
lai^  Bolivian  rivers  send  their  waters  to 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  Pacific  receives  only 
the  Loa,  separating  tlie   reptibUo  from  Peru, 
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and  a  few  mountain  streams  which  force  their 
way  through  the  desert  of  Ataoama. — Tra^ 
chytic  conglomerates  in  various  stages  of  de- 
oompodtion  are  the  dominant  element  in 
the  formation  of  the  maritime  Cordillera, 
and  a]so  in  that  of  the  nfbre  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  great  plateau  of  Oruro,  as  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero  is  frequently  called ; 
the  trachyte  of  the  latter  region  'exhibiting, 
however,  great  quantities  of  quartz  crystals  and 
saline  efiioresence,  and  being  hence  unfavorable 
to  vegetation.  Although  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  of  the  conical  Bummits  of  the  Cor- 
dillera Occidental  are  extinct  volcanoes,  no 
volcanic  production  is  anywhere  eshibited  in 
the  table  land,  nor  is  this  region  ever  visited  by 
earthquakes.  In  the  E.  OordiUera  granite  ap- 
pears to  prevail  from  the  Nevado  de  lUimani 
N.  "W. ;  its  general  direction  isN.  W.  and  8.  E,, 
but  it  is  confined  to  the  more  elevated  peaks. 
In  its  vicinity  the  trachytic  formations  invaria- 
bly become  micaceous.  OverlookingOobija  is 
a  mass  of  basaltic  porphyry ;  and  E.  of  the 
Cordillera  Eeal  a  few  spots  of  kindred  ori^n 
m^k  the  eastern  Umit  of  plntonic  rocks  in  the 
lowlands.  The  Ohiquito  mountains  are  formed 
of  gneiss  with  overlymg  foliated  Silurian  strata, 
the  depressions  in  which  formations  are  filled 
with  sedimentary  deposits,  containing  the  fosril 
remains  of  colossal  mammalia.  Cverlying  this 
stratum  is  another  of  more  recent  formation, 
holding  shells  of  existing  species.— The  mineral 
wealth  of  Bolivia  consists  chiefly  in  its  almost 
inexhaustible  silver  mines,  principal  among 
which  are  those  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  in 
whose  oonioal  summit  there  are  over  5,000 
openings.  It  is  computed  that  the  mines  of 
this  mountain  yielded  ih)m  1545  to  1789 
silver  amounting  in  value  to  $1,000,000,000; 
or  with  the  government  fifths  or  royal  dues, 
and  the  amount  smuggled,  a  total  of  t2,000,~ 
000,000  in  345  years.  This  celebrated  moun- 
ttdn  still  continues  to  give  an  annnal  yield  of 
$3,250,000.  The  name  Potosi  signifies  an 
"  eruption  of  silver."  The  Indians  have  at  all 
times  been  the  almost  eielasive  workers  in 
the  mines.  Rich  silver  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Sierra  del  Limon  Verde  near 
Oalamar,  which  are  said  to  be  greater  than 
any  hitherto  found  in  Bolivia,  and  to  yield 
ore  equal  to  that  of  Potosi.  Silver  is  also 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  republic. 
Gold  occurs  in  numerous  pai-ts  of  the  moun- 
tain system.  A  huge  mass  of  native  gold 
detached  by  lightning  from  the  base  of  Illi- 
mani  was  purchased  at  an  enormous  price,  and 
sent  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Ma- 
drid. In  the  sands  of  all  the  rivers  descending 
from  the  Cordillera  Real  to  the  Beni  or  its  af- 
fluents gold  is  found  in  abundance.  The  tin 
mines  of  Oruro  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
world;  and  copper  is  sdd  to  he  as  abundant 
in  the  mountwns  adjacent  to  Coroooro  as  was 
silver  in  the  Potosi.  Lead,  salt,  sulphur,  nitre, 
and  other  volcanic  product  are  found  in  large 
quantities;    but  these,  in  common  with   the 
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other  aonroefl  of  wealth  in  Bolivia,  ar^  of  com- 
paratively little  value  to  the  country,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  transportation.  There  are  in- 
unmerable  thermal  springs  in  the  republic; 
those  of  Caiza  in  the  district  of  Poroo,  and 
TTrimiri  and  Machacamarca  near  Lake  Aulla- 
gas,  are  the  most  generally  known. — Not  more 
IJian  half  of  Bolivia  has  a  tropical  climate,  al' 
though  nearly  the  whole  republic  is  within  the 
tropica.  In  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons:  the  wet  or 
aummer,  from  November  to  April,  when  rain 
falls  almost  every  day,  and  the  nights  are  cold 
with  occasional  frost;  and  the  winter,  from 
May  to  October,  when  snow  and  rain  are 
never  seen.  The  smnmer  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  enow  stonus.  This  valley  is  in  gene- 
ral ealnbrious.  The  cold  in  the  higher  moon- 
tma  repons  is  extreme ;  hail  and  thunder 
Btorms  are  frequent  and  terrific;  and  several 
maladies  of  a  peculiar  nature  render  abode  in 
these  parts  esceedingly  disagreeable.  The  su- 
Tumpe,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  snow, 
is  attended  by  severe  pain,  and  sometimes  de- 
lirium, while  the  tieta  or  mareo  (seasickness), 
called  by  the  Indians  pu-na  or  soroche,  attacks 
travellers  with  wearilie^,  blood-spitting,  verti- 
go, fainting  fits,  &o.,  and  sometimes  terminat«s 
fatklly.  In  the  lowlands  S.  of  the  Cordillera 
Beat  the  beat  is  oppressive  in  many  of  the 
valleys,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  common. 
Goitre  is  prevalent  in  the  Yungas  valleys,  but  is 
not  accompanied  by  cretinism  as  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  Among  the  vegetable  productions 
we  the  potato,  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts ; , 
quinoa  {chenopodium  quiaoa\  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitnte  for  the  potato ;  the  various  ce- 
reals ;  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones.  Cotton  grows  wild,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and  white,  both  of  a 
fine,  long  staple;  the  sugar  cane  is  raised  to  a 
oonsidorable  extent;  the  coffee  of  the  Yungas 
valley  is  of  excellent  quality ;  cacao  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Beni,  and  considered  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  same  prov- 
ince and  Santa  Cmz  produce  tobacco  reputed 
equal  to  that  of  Havana.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  product  of  Bolivia  is  the  coca, 
the  annual  sales  of  which  in  the  market  of  La 
Pas  amount  to  $4,000,000.  It  grows  exten- 
Mvely  along  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  be- 
tween 6,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
is  nsed  by  the  Indians  as  betel  is  by  the  Asi- 
atics and  kava  by  the  South  sea  islanders;  and 
a  refreshing  tea  is  also  made  from  it.  The 
oountey  produces  in  abnndance  copaiba,  sarsa- 
parilla,  jalap,  valerian,  ipecacuanha,  and  other 
medicinal  drugs;  the  eanelade  clavo,  a  species 
of  cinnamon;  and  many  varieties  of  gums, 
caoutchouc  being  abnndant  and  of  excellent 

gaality.  The  fertile  strips  toward  the  coast, 
esides  many  of  the  inter-tropical  products  al- 
ready mentioned,  yield  yuca,  m^ze,  and  algar- 
robas;    and  the  arunda  donate  is  cultivated. 


There  are  vast  indigo  fields ;  cochineal  is  pro- 
duced; and  flax;  once  prohibited  by  Spain,  is 
now  largely  raised.  Dyewoods«re  numerous; 
and  the  dense  forests  aflbrd  timber  of  great 
beauty,  such  as  ebony,  rosewood,  mahogany, 
cedar,  Brazil,  and  a  variety  of  woods  not  oom- 
moniy  known.  The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are 
to  an  Immense  elevation  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent trees ;  here,  and  in  the  valleys  and  the 
ravines  of  tho  mountains,  abound  cinchona 
trees,  and  especially  the  valuable  C.  Oalisaya, 
from  lat.  19°  S.,  following  the  almost  semicir- 
cular curve  of  the  Andes,  and  at  an  elevation 
varying  from  2,500  to  9,000  ft,  above  the 
ocean.  Their  usual  compimions,  the  ferns, 
melaatomacem,  arborescent  passion  flowers,  and 
allied  genera  of  cinchonaceous  plants,  are  like- 
wise found  in  rich  profusion.  The  various 
species  of  cacti,  acacias,  and  palms  are  found 
in  their  respective  zones;  as  also  the  mati, 
or  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  kind  of  mulberry, 
from  the  fibres  of  which  the  Indians  prepare 
a  beautiful  yarn  for  shirts.  A  plant  called 
sapaonane  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  cure 
headache,  and  another  called  sapatilla  as  a 
laxative ;  and  the  leaf  of  the  piatico  is  ap- 
plied to  fresh  wounds  to  draw  out  any  foreign 
substance  which  might  impede  the  cure.  The 
cereals  are  sown  on  the  table  land,  but  do  not 
ripen,  and  are  cut  green  for  forage.  There 
ai'o  no  trees  here;  the  lower  districts  are 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  green  tnrf,  and  the  val- 
leys with  a  coarse  grass  very  good  for  pasture. 
The  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  characterized 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rushes,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  make  huts,  mats,  boats,  jiud  for  a  muld- 
pHcity  of  uses. — The  llama,  vicuCa,  alpaca,  and 
guanaco  roam  in  great  numbers  in  the  elevated 
regions;  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  plenty;, 
and  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle  find  pas- 
ture on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  plains. 
The  forests  are  infested  with  pumas  or  cougars, 
jaguars,  ocelots,  wild  cats,  and  hears,  There 
are  several  species  of  monkeys.  Peccaries  are 
destructive  to  the  crops;  the  chinchilla  is 
hunted  for  its  fur ;  and  the  burrowings  of  the 
bizcaoha  (lagoitomua  t/richadactylua)  render 
travel  dangerous  on  the  plains.  The  flesh  of 
the  tapir,  carpincho  (river  hi^),  sloth,  glut- 
ton, armadillo,  and  of  two  species  of  wild  boar 
is  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  There  are  the 
condor,  gallinazo,  and  several  species  of 
hawks,  also  a  species  of  ostrich;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  birds  in  and  about  forest,  lake, 'and 
river  is  incredible.  Of  reptiles  there  are  the 
anaconda  and  the.  rattlesnake ;  and  the  rivers 
are  infested  by  caymans.  Lake  Titicaca 
abounds  in  fish  of  peculiar  forms;  and  in  the 
rivers  fiowing  to  the  Amazon  is  the  bufeo,  a 
variety  of  dolphin  peculiar  to  these  and  the 
Brazilian  waters.  The  vampire  is  troublesome 
in  the  plains,  sucking  cattle  till  death  ensues; 
and  there  is  a  hornet  called  the  alcalde,  of 
enomjoue  dimensions. — Betermined  measures 
have  of. late  been  taken  to  construct  roads. 
Several  lines  of  rulway  have  been  planned  aod 
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Bsaetioned  by  the  govemmeiit :  one  from  Oo- 
bna  to  Potosi,  and  another  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Peruvi^  railway  from  Arequipa  to 
Puno.  A  line  to  connect  La  Paz  with  Acta- 
cache  on  Lake  Titicaca  was  in  progress  in 
1871,  and  to  be  opened  in  1873.  Work  com- 
menced in  November,  1872,  on  a  railway  to 
connect  M^illcffiea  and  the  celebrated  siver 
mines  of  Caracoles.  The  aggregate  length  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Madeira,  with  their  tribu- 
tariea,  is  5,600  m.,  perhaps  3,000  m.  of  which 
navigated  by  steamers  would  afford  an  easy 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  country.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  and  the 
government,  to  facilitate  their  exeontion,  has 
decreed  that  the  rivers  of  the  republic  shall 
henceforth  be  open  for  free  navigation  by  ves- 
sels of  all  nations;  and  in  1868  a  New  York 
engineer.  Col.  George  E,  Ohnrch,  contracted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Notional  Bolivian 
Navigation  Company"  on  the  Madeira,  the  rap- 
ids of  which  wUl  he  avoided  by  a  railway. — 
A  coarse  cotton  cloth,  toctiyo^  is  made  in  Oocha- 
bamba,  Santa  Crnz,  La  Paz,  and  other  places, 
over  Boo  looms  being  constantly  occupied  in  the 
first  named  city.  Santa  Cruz  produces  excel- 
lent cordage  irom  vegetable  fibres,  leather,  furs, 
glass,  and  other  commodities.  Fabrics  of  a  fine 
qoality  are  made  with  the  hair  of  the  llama, 
alpaca,  &o.,  at  La  Paz ;  hats  (from  the  woo!  of 
thevionfla)  at  San  Francisco  de  Atacama;  ves- 
sels of  silver  wire  in  the  mining  districts ;  and 
there  are  besides  various  common  cloths  made 
by  the  Indian  women.  All  the  Indians  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
— The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  limited  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  and  silks,  in  exchai^e  for  Peru- 
vian bark,  guano,  copper  ore,  tin,  boras,  hides, 
ftirs,  woollens,  and  woo!  hats.  To  faoiUtat©  the 
development  of  tjade,  the  port  of  Oobya  has 
been  declared  free.  The  total  imports  in  1871 
amounted  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  total  eiports 
to  $5,000,000.  In  1859  the  export  of  calisaya 
bark  through  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Arica  and 
Islay  amounted  to  JI58,9T0,  and  from  January 
to  November,  1860,  to  $233,860.  The  inter- 
nal trade  reached  in  1868  abont  $50,000,000. 
The  state  mint  at  Potosi  coins  annually  about 
,000  pesos  in  silver.  The  national  assem- 
L  October,  1872,  adopted  a  law  permitting 
the  exportation  of  silver  in  bars  from  June  1, 
1878,  subject,  however,  to  an  export  duty  of 
50c.  per  mark,  and  20o.  per  oz.  for  gold.  An 
esport  duty  of  4  per  cent,  is  still  paid  on  good 
money. — By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  Bolivia,  drawn  up  by  Simon  Bolivar  in  1820, 
and  considerably  modified  in  1828,  1881,  and 
1863,  the  whole  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  with  a  congress  of 
two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, both  elected  byuniversal  suffrage. 
The  president  appoints  a  vice  president  to  assist 
him  in  his  functions,  and  also  a  ministry  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  the  interior  and 
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juaUee,  finance,  war,  and  education  and  public 
worship.  The  ministers  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment before  congress.  The  seat  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  formerly  at  La  Paz,  was 
transferred  to  Oruro  in  1869.  The  standing 
army  consists  of  31  generals,  359  superior  and 
654  BUbalteni  officers,  3,034  men,  and  522 
horses.  The  annual  cost  of  the  army  is  abont 
$2,000,000.  The  revenue  in  1867  amounted 
to  $4,529,345,  and  the  expenditures  to  $5,957,- 
276;  deficit,  $1,427,930.  The  revenue  is  de- 
rived partly  from  a  land  tax  levied  upon  the 
Indian  population,  and  partly  from  the  import 
and  export  duties,  and  the  proceeds  of  nunes 
and  other  state  property.  Peru  pays  annually 
to  the  Bolivian  govemmeut  $506,250  for  duties 
collected  at  the  port  of  Arica  on  goods  in  tran- 
situ for  Bolivia.  The  internal  debt  of  the 
republic  amounted  on  July  31, 1868,  to  $2,181- 
216,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  interest 
then  past  due  amounted  to  a  like  sum.  The 
countJy  has  no  foreign  public  debt,  and  no 
paper  currency,  although  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  La  Paz  have  been  declared  legal  ten- 
ders.— There  are  in  Bolivia  thi'ee  universities 
and  848  schools  (primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior},  294  of  which  are  for  males  and  64 
for  females.  The  annual  expenditure  fot  pabho 
instruction  amounts  to  abont  260,000  pesos.  A 
school  of  architecture  is  to  be  established  in 
La  Paz.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Eoman 
Catholic ;  and  though  no  hindrance  is  offered  to 
the  exercises  of  other  denominations,  free  and 
unrestricted  toleration  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
in  Bohvia. — Bolivia  was  formerly  called  the 
presidency  of  Charcas,  and  afterward  Upper 
Peru,  an*  formed  from  1767  a  part  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  It  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state  in  August,  1825,  and 
called  Bolivia,  in  honor  of  Simon  BoMvar.  A 
constitutional  assembly  decreed,  Aug.  11,  a 
republican  fonn  of  government,  ■  appointed 
Gen,  Sucre  president,  and  requested  Bolivar 
to  prepare  a  constitution.  Sucre's  administra- 
tion continued  till  1828,  when,  he  was  forced 
to  quit  Bolivia  by  Gen.  Gamarra,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  assassinated.  His  successor, 
Gen.  Blanco,  fell  a  victim  to  a  revolution, 
headed  by  Balibian,  two  months  after  his  in- 
auguration, Mariscal  Santa  Cruz,  then  in  Qhili 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Peru,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1829,  and  remain- 
ed in  power  til!  February,  1839.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  president  of  Peru,  with  the 
double  character  of  protector  of  the  Bolivio- 
Peruvian  confederation.  Velasoo,  aided  by 
Balibian,  rwsed  a  revolution,  and  having  se- 
cured the  overthrow  of  Santa  Cruz  usurp- 
ed the  executive  functions,  but  was  himeelf 
overthrown  by  BaUbian.  The  country  again 
pronounced  in  favor  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
produced  an  invasion  by  Gen.  Gamarra,  for 
the  purpose  of  reeatablisbing  Peruvian  in- 
fluence. Balibian  accompanied  him  for  a 
while,  but  afterward  took  sides  with  the  Bo- 
livians, and  defeated  the  Peruvian  army  at 
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Ingavi,  wliero  Gamarra  was  killed.  President 
B^ibian  after  fiya  years  was  driTen  out  bj  an- 
other rBTolution,  and  succeeded  in  power  for 
a  short  time  by  Velaaco,  and  Bubaequently  by 
Gen.  Belzd  (1849).  In  1855  Gen.  06rdoba 
was  elected  president,  but  waa  forced  to  yield 
to  Dr.  Linares,  who,  after  nine  revolutionary 
attempts,  Biicoeeded  in  1858,  and  exercised 
power  more  as  a  dictator  than  as  president  till 
I860,  in  which  year  he  was  oast  into  prison  by 
three  of  his  own  offieera,  one  of  whom,  Acha, 
had  already  failed  in  an  endeavor  to  stir  up 
a  revolution  agmnst  Belzfi,  Congress,  which 
had  been  silent  for  fonr  years,  named  Acha 
provisional  president  in  1801.  In  December, 
1864,  Gen.  Melgargo  rose  agwnst  the  govern- 
ment of  Acha,  who  was  defeated  near  Fotosi 
in  February,  1886.  Melgar^o  was  recognized 
as  president  by  almost  the  entire  country ;  but 
during  his  absence  Gen.  Belzil  arrived  at  the 
oapitai  of  the  repnbUo,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  president.  Meigarejo  soon  re- 
turned, and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Belzd 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers.  An  on- 
successful  rising  against  the  Melgar^o  govern- 
ment took  place  May  ,25,  led  by  one  Castro 
Urquedas,  whose  forces  were  finally  defeated 
at  Viaoha,  near  La  Paz,  in  January,  1866. 
Bolivia  joined  in  the  same  year  the  alliance 
between  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chili  against 
Spain,  which  had  just  declared  war  against 
the  last  named  republic^  and  one  result  of  that 
step  was  a  treaty  between  Ohili  and  Bolivia 
eettltog  the  24th  parallel  of  8.  latitude  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  republics.  In 
1867  Melgarejo  ordered  an  election  for  presi- 
dent to  take  place,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  himself  be  a  candidate.  In  March  10,000 
square  leagues  of  fertile  territory,  watered  by 
the  Purus,  Jurua,  and  Jntay,  were  ceded  to 
Brazil.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  December 
for  the  restoration  of  Acha,  who  had  been  until 
then  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  Melgarejo,  and 
who  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  peo- 
ple to  assist  him  in  reestablishing  the  constitu- 
tion of  1861,  and  promising  to  hold  elections  for 
a  president  irrespective  of  party  or  persons. 
The  rebellion  was  terminated  early  m  1868, 
the  insurgent  leaders  emigrating  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Melgarejo  caused  his  cousin, 
one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  army,  to  he 
shot  for  having  attempted  to  raise  a  counter- 
revolution. In  September  Melgar^o  issued  a 
decree  astending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
Americans.  In  spite  of  the  continued  dissatis- 
faction with  his  government,  Molgarqo,  with 
the  unanimous  oonsent  of  congress,  proclaimed 
himself  again  dictator  in  February,  1869.  In 
Mt^  he  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  exer- 
cise supreme  control.  The  Bolivian  govern- 
ment recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of  Ouba 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  A  new  revolution- 
ary movement  was  set  on  foot  toward  the 
close  of  October  by  A.  Morales,  who  but  a  few 
years  previous  had  attempted  the  overthrow 
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of  President  Belz4.  This  movement  was 
speedily  crushed,  and  was  renewed  with  a  like* 
result  in  July,  1870.  The  following  year  wit- 
nessed a  third  attempt,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Melgarejo,  who  escaped 
to  Peru,  and  was  succeeded  by  Morales,  elected 
for  one  year.  Melgar^o  was  killed  in  Lima  by 
his  son-in-iaw,  Nov,  33, 1871 ;  and  Morales  was 
killed  by  his  own  nephew,  Nov.  37,  1873, 

BOLKHOV)  a  town  of  Bussia,  on  the  Nugra, 
1  the  government  and  35  m.  N.  of  the  city  of 
Orel;  pop.  in  1867,  18,491.  There  are  up- 
ward of  20  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a  nup- 
nery.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood. 
It  has  factories  of  gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather, 
tallow,  oil,  ropes,  &c ;  and  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. 

BOLUS,  William,  an  IlngliBh  lawyer,  died  in 
1776,  He  weht  to  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1740, 
married  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Shirley,  and  in 
1746  was  sent  to  England  to  solicit  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  ^800,000  advanced  by  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton.  After  three  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this.  In  1769,  being  in  Eng- 
land, he  procured  copies  of  several  letters  ca- 
lumniating the  colonista  which  had  been  written 
by  the  governors  Bernard  and  Gage,  and  sent 
them  to  Boston,  for  which  he  was  denounced  in 
parliament.  In  1775  he  recommended  Eng- 
land to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  colonies,  and  John  Hancock  declared  that 
there  was  no  man  to  whom  the  colonies  were 
more  indebted.  He  wrote  several  works  rela- 
ting to  American  affairs,  among  which  are 
"Ancient  Eights  to  the  American  Fishery 
Examined  and  Stated "  (London,  1764),  and 
"Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing  upon  Public 
Aflairs  Considered." 

HOLLAND,  or  BoDiiidiia,  JtohK,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
born  in  Limburg  or  in  Brabant  in  1598,  died 
Sept.  12,  1885.  'in  1607  Ileribert  Eosweyd, 
a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  formed  the  design  of 
collecting  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
saints ;  and  this  design  being  finally  approved 
by  the  ecolesiastieal  authorities,  Bolland  was 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  At  his  re- 
quest Godfrey  Henschen  was  appointed  in  1686 
as  his  ooa^utor.  The  plan  pursued  was  chro- 
nological, taking  up  the  saints  in  the  order 
of  the  calendar,  and  the  wOrk  was.entitied 
Acta  Sanetorum.  The  first  two  volumes,  treat- 
ing of  the  January  saints,  were  published  in 
1643,  The  Febmary  saints,  in  three  volumes, 
were  completed  in  1658.  Bolland  did  not 
live  to  finish,  tie  March  saints,  although  he 
prosecuted  the  work  until  his  death.  From 
Bolland  the  writers  of  the  Acta  San«toru/m, 
who  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  designated  as  BoUandists.  Five 
years  before  the  death  of  Bolland  the  order 
appointed  another  colleague,  Daniel  Pape- 
broek,  and  the  work  went  on  until  the  March 
and  April  saints  were  completed,  and  18  days 
of  May,  when  Henschen  died  in  1681.  Other 
appointments  followed,  until,  with 
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two  intermptiona  (the  first  in  1773,  when  tbe 
order  of  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  the  second 
in  the  Frenct  revolution),  the  work  reached 
53  Tolumea.  It  was  then  for  a  time  suspended, 
but  resumed  in  1837,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Belgian  government,  which  appropriated 
annually  6,000  francs  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  Among  the  prinoipal  Bollandists,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  were  Baert,  Jan- 
ning,  Boaeh,  Suyskens,  Huhena,  Berthod,  and 
GhesquiSre.  The  SOth  volume  was  published 
in  1867,  in  which  year  the  Belgian  government 
withdrew  its  annual  appropriation. 

BOIXINGIX,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Kisaouri, 
drained  by  affluents  of  Little  river;  area,  600 
sq,  ra. ;  pop,  in  1870,  8,162,  of  whom  46  were 
colored.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  51,286  bushels  of  wheat, 
895,953  of  Indian  corn,  135,986  of  oats,  and  82,- 
210  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  2,579  horses, 
2,173  milch  cows,  3,303  other  cattle,  9,808 
sheep,  and  18,988  swine,    OapitaJ,  Dallas. 

BOLLCLOS  DEL  COIDADO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  provinceand  20  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Hdelva;  pop.  about  S,000.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  there  is  one  public  square.  The 
town  contains  several  churches,  schools,  and 
convents,  a  towa  hall,  a  prison,  and  a  hospital. 
The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  and  brandy. 

BOLLBUNN)  Erie,  a  German  physician  and 
politician,  bom  at  Hoya,  Hanover,  in  1769, 
died  in  London  in  1821.  He  practised  medi- 
cine in  Oarlamhe  and  in  Paris,  having  settled 
in  the  latter  city  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  revolution.  He  accompanied  Count 
Karbonne  in  his  flight  to  England  in  1792. 
About  this  time  Lafayette  was  seized  by  the 
Austrians  after  he  had  crossed  the  frontier  to 
avoid  arrest  by  the  revoiutionary  agents,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Olmatz.  Great  pains 
were  taken  by  the  Austrians  to  keep  the  place 
of  his  detention  secret,  and  for  a  long  time 
his  family  and  friends  could  not  learn  where  he 
was.  Lally-ToUendal,  who  was  then  ,a  refugee 
in  London,  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  BoU- 
mann,  and  being  greatly  impressed  with  his 
courage  and  address  engaged,  him  to  search  for 


I  learned  that  Lafayette 
ue  now  formed  a  plan  to  rescne  mm,  m  con- 
junction with  Francis  Kinlook  Hnger,  a  young 
South  Carolinian  then  travelling  in  Austria, 
whose  father  was  a  personal  friend  of  Lafay- 
ette. Dr.  BoUmann  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  and  through  him 
contrived  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
Lafayette,  who  at  that  time  was  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage  accom- 
panied by  two  soldiers.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions Bollmann  and  Huger  waylaid  the  carriage, 
drove  away  the  guards,  rescued  the  prisoner, 
and  mounted  him  on  a  horse,  directing  him  to 
rids  to  Hoff,  where  they  had  stationed  a  oar- 
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riage  in  readiness  to  receive  hinj.  Lafayette 
misunderstood  the  instruction  given  to  him, 
and  riding  in  the  wrong  direction  wa«  re- 
captured and  sent  back  to  prison.  Bollmann 
escaped  into  Prussia,  bnt  was  soon  arrested 
and  delivered  np  to  the  Austrians,  by  whom 
he  was  confined  for  nearly  a,  year,  but  at  length 
released  on  condition  of  quitlong  the  conntfy. 
He  went  to  the  Uijited  States,  where  he  was 
well  received,  but  in  1806  became  implicated  in 
Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy.  In  1814  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  after  a  second  visit  to  this 
country  settled  in  London.  He  wrot«  several 
works  on  banking  and  on  political  economy. 

BOLOGHit  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  bordering 
on  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Modena ; 
area,  1,391  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  439,166. 
Its  S.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  range  of  the 
Apennines,  from  which  descend  many  streams 
flowing  across  the  province.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  river  Eeno,  which  enters  the  Po  di 
Primaro  near  Ferrara,  The  river  lands  of  the 
northeast  are  marshy  and  subject  to  floods. 
The  plain  of  Bologna,  in  the  middle  of  the 
province,  is  very  productive,  and  the  valleya 
and  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  are  well 
cultivated.  It  produces  grain,  oil,  wine,  figs, 
hemp,  flax,  almonds,  and  chestnuts,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  silk.  The  chief  minerals 
are  marble,  gypsnm,  chalk,  and  a  sulphate  of 
baryta  called  Bologna  stone,  which  becomes 
strongly  phosphorescent  on  being  heated  with 
charcoal.  The  peasants  ere  seldom  land  own* 
ers,  hut  hold  their  farms  from  father  to  son, 
for  a  yearly  rent  of  one  ha!f  the  product 
and  tases.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Boli^na,  Jmola,  and  Vergato.  U. 
A  city  (anc.  Bononia),  capital  of  the  province, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, between  the  rivers  Savena  and  Eeno,  185 
m.N.byW.  of  Kome;  pop.  in  1872, 115,967.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  is 
2  m.  long  and  IJ  m.  broad,  has  12  gates,  and  is 
divided  into  four  quarters.  The  covered  porti- 
cos or  arcades,  which  afibrd  protection  in  warm 
and  rainy  weather,  present  an  animated  appear- 
ance, especially  in  the  modern  part  of  the  city ; 
while  many  of  the  larger  thoroughfares  look 
comparatively  deserted.  The  Montagnoola  ia 
the  only  public  promenade  within  the  walls. 
The  flnest  sqnare  is  the  market  place,  or  piazza 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  (formerly  piazza  Mag^ore 
or  del  Gigante),  with  a  famous  fountain.  The 
portico  de'  Banchi  on  one  side  of  this  square, 
and  continued  nnder  the  name  of  Paraglione, 
forms  a  continuous  arcade  300  ft.  long,  with 
some  of  the  finest  stores.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood are  many  palaces,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  pala^o  p'ubhlico  or  del  gotvnm, 
and  the  palazzo  del  podestA,  containing  the 
archives,  and  having  a  lofty  tower  rising  upon 
arcades.  Many  of  the  private  palaces  are 
hardly  less  remarkable  for  anriquity  andworks 
of  art.  Near  the  exchange  is  a  large  space, 
from  which  four  streets  branch  off  to  tlie  prin- 
cipal gates,  and  containing  two  famons  leaning 
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towers  (torre  degli  Asinelli  and  torre  Garisen- 
da  ot  Mozza),  respectively  about  800  and  150  ft, 
high,  and  bailt  in  the  12th  century.  Remains 
of  similar  towers  esist  in.  various  parts  of  the 
city.  OouBpiouous  among  the  honsea  are  the 
casa  Eoasini,  in  the  via  Maggiore,  huilt  in  183S 
hy  that  composer,  who  long  resided  here ;  the 
casa  Lamliertini  in  the  via  della  Campana,  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Bened   t  SlV. ;  that  of  the 


Leaning  Towers,  Bologna. 


electrician  GaJvani,  in  the  borgo  delle  Oasse ; 
and  the  residences  once  occupied  by  the  punt- 
ers Guercino  and  Guide.  There  are  aboat  130 
chnrches,  including  the  ancient  cathedral,  re- 
stored in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  with 
famous  relics  and  pictures ;  the  elegant  church 
of  San  Bartolommeo  di  Ravegnana,  of  the 
17th  century,  on  the  si1«  of  one  built  by  St. 
Petronias;  San  Bartoiommeo  di  Reno,  with 
paintings  by  the  Oarracoi ;  and  San  Domenico, 
with  the  tombs  of  St.  Dominic,  Eing  Enaio, 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  and  Guido.  The  church  of  San 
Francesco,  behind  the  post  office,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  all,  was  converted 
in  1708  into  the  custom  house,  but  has  lately 
been  rest<ired.  Its  bell  tower  js  one  of  the 
finest  in  Bologna.  The  monument  of  Pope 
AJesander  V.,  who  was  buried  in  this  church, 
has  been  removed  to  the  Oampo  Santo.  The 
basilica  of  San  Petronio,  founded  in  1830,  is 
the  largest  church  of  Bologna,  and,  though  un- 
finished, one  of  the  most  imposing,  especially 
in  the  interior ;  over  the  great  door  stood  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  by 
Michel  Angelo,  which  was  destroyed  in  1511. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  was  crowned  here  by 
Clement  VII.  (1530),  and  the  meridian  line  by 
Oaasini  was  traced  on  its  fioor  in  1658,  Espe- 
cially noticeable  for  its  great  antiquity  and  ex- 
tent among  the  other  churches  is  that  of  San 


Stefeno,  formed  by  the  union  of  seven  chapels, 
and  presenting  a  labyrinth-like  and  strikingly 
mediieval  appearance, — The  university,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theodosius  II. 
in  426,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  oldest  in  Italy 
and  as  the  first  to  confer  academical  de- 
grees, was  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  acquired  special  renown  in 
jurisprudence  in  the  13th  century  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Irnerius.  Many  thousand  students 
gathered  there  in  that  period  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Medicine,  the  arts,  and  theology  were 
taught  snbsequently,  in  addition  to  civil  and 
canon  law.  In  the  14th  century  dissection 
was  practised  there  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
a  later  period  its  renown  was  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  galvanism.  Many  learned  women 
acquired  distinction  here  as  teachers,  and  more 
recently  in  the  chair  of  anatomy.  The  univer- 
sity is  still  attended  by  about  600  students  an- 
nnally  and  retMns  a  high  reputation,  chiefly 
m  medicine.  It  was  richly  endowed  by  many 
of  the  German  emperors,  especially  by  Fred- 
eri:,k  I  by  the  winces  of  Italy,  and  by  several 
popes  and  the  Bolognese  were  so  proud  of  it 
that  they  Lad  the  academical  motto,  Bonoma 
doeet  engraved  upon  their  coins.  The  library, 
m  which  Mezzofanti  was  employed  for  some 
time,  contains  about  200,000  volumes  and  1,000 
M'lb  The  institut*  of  scienc^waa  founded  in 
1690  bv  Count  Marsigii,  the  friend  of  New- 
ton who  also  secured  the  establishment  of 
an  observatory,  an  anatomical  museum,  and  a 
botanical  garden,  and  presented  the  city  with 
(oliections  of  natural  history  and  scientific 
instruments.  These  varions  institutions  are 
in  the  imposing  palace  of  the  university,  in  the 
strada  San  Donato,  formerly  the  palazzo  Cel- 
lesi.  In  the  same  street,  in  a  former  convent, 
is  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  or  aecademia  Cle- 
mentina, founded  by  Pope  Clement  SIII.,  with 
the  celebrated  piaacoteca  or  gallery  of  paint- 
ings by  Bolognese  masters.  The  oploteca  con- 
tains a  collection  of  arms  and  a  library,  and  on 
the  ground  fioor  are  various  schools  of  design. 
Among  the  great  edncational  institutions  and 
public  buildings  is  the  arcMginnOfSio,  with  a 
pnblio  library,  the  ^ft  of  Magnani,  a  native  of 
Bologna.  The  Venturoli  college,  founded  in 
1835  by  the  architect  of  that  name,  is  in  the 
locality  formerly  nsed  as  the  Hungarian  col- 
lege, and  is  an  architeotural  school  for  students 
below  the  age  of  30,  Among  the  various  so- 
cieties is  one  for  agriculture,  and  a  Socratio 
society  for  humanitarian  parposes.  Eolopia 
boasts  of  being  the  most  mnacal  city  of  Italy, 
and  in  1872  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city 
upon  Richard  Wagner.  The  aecademia  filar- 
monica  has  a  wide  repntalion,  as  well  as  the  ^i- 
eeo  fllarmonico  in  the  convent  of  San  Giaeomo, 
which  is  a  musical  school  with  a  library  of 
17,000  volumes  of  printed  muwc  and  the  col- 
lections of  Martini.  The  Zaproni  theatre  is  the 
largest,  and  the  Corso  theatre,  built  in  1805,  is 
the  most  popular.  The  ContavaJli  theatre  was 
built  in  ISli,  partly  on  the  site  of  a  former  con- 
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vent.  The  public  cemetery,  or  campo  mnto, 
about  1  m.  from  the  gate  of  San  Isaia,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Carthusian  monastery  Oer- 
tosa,  built  in  1335  and  suppressed  in  1787,  was 
conseorated  in  1801  under  the  direction  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  ia  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  Italy.  It  is  approached  by  a  cov- 
ered portico  of  arches,  and  contains  many  large 
halls.  The  church  of  the  monastery  has  been 
preserved,  with  its  chapels  and  fine  pictures. 
Among  other  interesting  monuments,  the  cem- 
etery ■contains  a  pantheon  of  university  profes- 
sors who  are  buried  here,  and  whose  busts  are 
placed  in  the  hall.  A  small  separate  space  is 
reserved  for  the  burial  of  Protestants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  city  there  are  many  famous 
churches,  including  the  nunnery  and  church  of 
Madonna  di  San  Luca,  on  the  summit  of  tfio 
monte  dejla  Guarda,  with  a  magnificent  view, 
and  a  miraculous  relic  of  the  Vii^n,  attributed 
to  St.  Luke.  This  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims, 
whose  annual  visit  is  celebrated  by  a  public 
festival.  It  is  approached  by  a  covered  portico 
of  columns  with  664  arches.  Oonspionous 
among  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  the 
so-called  baths  of  Marcus  and  of  a  temple  of 
^Isis. — Bologna  is  famous  for  poodle  dogs  and 
sausages  (nwrtadella),  but  the  pure  breed  of 
the  former  has  become  very  scarce.  There  is 
an  active  trade  in  macaroni,  salami,  certjel^Co 
(a  peculiar  plum  pudding,  only  made  in  win- 
ter), hqueurs,  prepared  fruits,  artificial  fiowers, 
aromatic  soaps,  and  particularly  in  silk.  The 
wines  of  the  vicinity  are  not  bad,  and  among 
fruits  the  grape  is  the  best  Bologna  is  re- 
garded as  the  hottest  city  in  Italy  in  summer, 
and  aa  rather  cold  in  winter,  but  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  principal  hotel  occupies  an 
ancient  Koman  palace,  and  there  are  many 
caf^s.  The  local  dialect,  once  admired  by 
Dante  as  the  purest  of  Italy,  has  become  one 
of  the  moat  puzzling  and  least  intelli^ble  of 
all  Italian  jargons.  The  epithet  grama  (fat) 
has  been  applied  to  Bologna  on  account  of  the 
epicurean  habits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
fer  il  ty  of  he  en  ons.  The  Boiognese  have 
been  de  o  bed  bv  Tassoni  as  an  uncontrollable 

Seople  n  alius  on  to  tiieir  sturdy  spirit  of  in- 
ependenoe  Tl  ey  rank  at  present  among  the 
nost  0  It  ated  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Italy — Bologna  ivas  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
can under  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  was  long 
held  b  the  Bo  an  Gauls,  and  in  189  B.  C.  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  with  Latm  rights,  under 
the  name  of  Bononia.  It  was  subsequently  a- 
place  of  much  importance,  figuring  chiefly  in 
the  civil  wars  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ciesar,  and  retained  its  prosperity  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Charlemagne  made  it 
a  free  city.  In  the  12th  century  it  attuned 
tie  zenith  of  its  greatness  as  a  republic,  which, 
however,  fell  in  the  subsequent  century,  owing 
to  intestine  strife  atnong  the  nobles.  After 
having  been  alternately  under  papal  dominion 
and  under  that  of  the  Geremei,  Lambertazzi, 
Pepoli,  BentivogHo,  and  other  local  princely 
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families,  who  successively  contended  for  supre- 
macy, the  city  voluntarily  became  in  1513  a 
papal  province,  though  retaining  many  of  its 
ancient  privileges  till  1796,  when  the  French 
united  it  with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  afterward 
incorporating  it  with  the  kiagdom  of  Italy.  In 
1815  it  was  restored  to  the  Papal  "States.  In 
1821  it  became  the  foOQS  of  republican  a^tation 
and  the  seat  of  a  provisional  government,  ,and 
the  papal  governor  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city ;  but  tie  insurrection  was  put  down  after 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  mismanagement  of  custom  house  ofBcims 
in  1843  and  other  vexations  became  a  new 
source  of  commotion,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  Boiognese  were  arrested  and  others  fled. 
On  Aag.  14,  1848,  an  attempted  Austrian  oc- 
cupation was  gallantly  prevented  by  the  rising 
of  the  populace,  and  the  invaders  were  es- 
polled,  leaving  tneir  dead -and  prisoners  behind. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
wi_th  Sardinia,  however,  the  Austrians  returned 
with  the  concurrence  of  Pius  IX.,  and  after  a 
resistance  of  eight  days  and  a  repeated  bom- 
bardment, Bologna  had  to  surrender,  Uay  id, 
1849,  and  an  Austrian  garrison  occupied  the 
city  till  1859.  Bologna  then  seceded  from  the 
Papal  States,  and  in  1S60  became  with  the  rest 
of  the  Eomagna  part  of  Victor  Emanuel's  do- 


BOLOCNi,  GIvTuuil  da,  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  born  at  Douay  in  Flanders  about 
1524,  died  in  Florence  in  1608.  He'  studied  art 
when  a  youth  at  Rome  and  Florence,  which 
last  city  he  made  his  home.  He  surpassed  all 
sculptors  of  his  time  except  Michel  Angelo,  and 
few  artists  were  charged  with  the  execution  of 
so  many  and  such  important  works. ,  His  sur- 
name of  Bologna  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  celebrated  fountain  in  that  city,  de- 
signed by  himself,  of  which  the  crowning  co- 
lossal figure  of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
art.  At  Florence,  however,  are  to  be  found 
his  flnest  works,  such  as  the  celebrated  "  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women,"  a  group  in  marble,  and 
the  equally  celebrated  bronze  of  Mercury. 

BOLONCHEN,  a  village  of  Yucatan,  60  m.  E. 
F.  E.  of  Oampeachy.  In  the  plaza  of  the  vil- 
lage are  nine  ancient  wells,  out  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rock,  and  communicating  witii  a  com- 
mon reservoir.  -  In  the  vicinity  .is  a  large  cave 
which  contains  seven  pools  of  water,  of  which 
one  is  450  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  supply  the  village  when  the  wells  fail  in 
the  summer  months. 

BOLOR  TAGH,  or  Filtla  mh,  properiy  the 
W.  portion  of  the  Earakorum  range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Asia,  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  Gilgit  and -the  Nabra,  affluents  of  the 
Indus,  and, separating  Cashmere  from  Chinese 
Turkistan.  This  range  on  the  west  merges  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  name  is,  however, 
generally  applied  to  the  Belur  or  Belut  Tagh, 
a  range  which,  running  N.  and  S.,  connects  the 
chains  of  Thian-shau  and  Euen-lun,  and  forma 
the  W.  boundary  of  Chinese  Turkistan, 
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EOOiESA  (iiiio.  Vohinii),  a  town  of  Italy,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  and 
E6  ni.  N.  N.  "ff.  of  Rome ;  pop.  about  3,100. 
Volsmii,  originally  huilt  on  a  height  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  oae  of  the  most  power- 
ful Etruscan  cities.  It  was  frequently  at  war 
with  the  Romans,  who  finally  took  it  in  380  B. 
0.,  razed  it,  and  built  a  new  town  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Bolsena,  retaining  the  name.  Of  the 
Etrhscan  town  there  is  no  vestige,  and  even  its 
site  is  uncertain ;  hut  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
one  aie  numerou",  indudrng  portions  of  tem 
pies  and  of  an  amphithpfttre  and  nume  rui 
sepukliies  and  ti  ii  di   it  v,^   fl    t   ini  T  r  « 


lake  of  Bolsena,  which  ii 
cient  oratei',  exhales  a  deadly  malaria  during 
the  summer  season.  It  is  about  9  m.  long,  7 
in.  broad,  and  385  ft.  deep,  and  is  famous  for 
ita  eels.  The  shores  are  formed  by  finely 
wooded  hills,  presenting  much  beaaljful  scene- 
ry ;  it  has  two  small  islands,  called  Martana 
and  Bisentina,  and  it  discharges  by  the  Marta 
river,  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean. 

BOI^WERT,  or  Bolsward,  Boetlis  idflin,  a  Dutch 
engraver,  born  at  Bolsward  in  Friesland  in 
1580,  died  in.  16S4.  He  executed  many  valua- 
ble engravings  after  designs  of  Bloemaert  and 
Eubens. — His  younger  brother,  Sohbltios,  rose 
to  higher  fame  in  the  same  art,  especially  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  prints  after  some  of 
tbe  beet  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.  Botli 
brothers  practised  their  art  at  Antwerp. 

BOLTON,  or  Bollm-le-neors,  a  manufacturing 
town  and  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  11 
m.  K.  W.  of  Manchester ;  pop.  in  1^71,  83,864. 
TheOroal,  a  tributary  of  the  Irw ell,  divides  the 
place  into  Great  and  Little  Bolton.  The  mann- 
facture  of  woollens  was  introduced  here  by  the 
Flemings  in  1887,  but  the  inventions  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Crompton,  both  natives  of  the  place, 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  prosperity. 
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It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  England.  The  bleach  and 
dye  works  here  ai-e  among  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  has  also  print  works,  exten- 
sive founderiea,  steam  engine  and  machine 
works,  paper,  flas,  and  saw  mills.  Numei'ona 
coal  pita  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  connected 
by  eanal  and  rwlway  with  Manchester  and 
Bury,  and  by  railway  with  Liverpool,  Preston, 
Leigh  and  Blaekbiim  It  sends  two  membera 
to  paihament 

BOIZANO,  BemQard,  a  German  philosopher 
snip  n  an  Catholic  thtologian  bominPragne, 
<  1^81  died  tlieie  Deo    18,  1848.     He 

waa  professor  of  divin- 
-^^  ity  in  the  high  school 

of  Prague  from  1805 
to  1820  and,  support- 
ed by  the  arehbishop 
of  Prague,  withstood 
the  opposiljon  of  the 
ultramontanes,  who  re- 
garded him  aa  a  fol- 
lower of  Schelling.  In 
1820  he  was  suspend- 
ed and  hampered  in 
his  htei  ary  activity  and 
social  intercourse.  His 
high  oharacter,  piety, 
and  benevolence  se- 
I  e  \  for  him  a  host 
I  liienda,  and  he  lived 
t  1  any  years  on  the 
i.  t  ite  of  one  of  them 
neai  Piague,  and  after- 
ward in  that  city  with 
the  assistance  of  Count 
Leo  von  Thnn.  His 
Lehrhueh  der  ReUgiovx- 

.}h^t  (e  vols.,  eolzbaeh,  1884);  Wu- 

sensekcffMehre,  oder  Termoh  einer  neuen,  Dar- 
stellung  der  Logik  (4  vols.,  1837) ;  and  Atha- 
nasia,  oder  Grande  far  die  Unaterbliehiett  der 
Seels  {3d  revised  ed.,  1888). 

BOMlKSIJin),  a  naiTow  channel  between  the 
island  of  Aland  and  Vardd,  at  the  entrance  of 
thegulf  of  Bothnia.  This  channel  was  former- 
ly commanded  by  the  strong  Russian  fortifica- 
tions on  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Aland,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  allied  fleets  in  1854. 

BOUBIY.  I.  A  province  (foi-merly  presi- 
dency) and  one  of  the  ten  great  governmental 
divisions  of  British  India,  bordering  on  the 
Arabian  sea,  and  lying  between  lat.  14°  and 
39°  N.,  and  Ion.  06^  and  77°  E.  It  comprises 
a  strip  of  territory  about  900  m,  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  limit  of  Sinde  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore  on  the  south,  along  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hhidostan. 
Its  greateat  breadth  ia  260  m.  According  to 
the  British  parliamentary  accounts  for  1870, 
the  area  is  87,000  aq.  m.,  and  the  population  in 
1871  was  13,983,998.  The  province  contiuns22 
districts,  apportioned  among  three  eommiasion- 
evships,  Sinde  in  the  north,  and  the  nortliem 
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and  sontliern  divisions  of  Bombay  proper,  m 
wliich  are  comprehended  Aliraedabad,  Kaira, 
Surat,  Broaah,  Bombay  island,  Darwar,  Oan- 
deiah,  Tanna  or  Korth  Oonoan,  Rutnaglierry 
or  Soutt  Oonoan,  Poonali,  Ahmednuggur,  and 
Canara.  The  large  native  fendatory  states  of 
Ontch  and  Gozerat,  the  ohiefB  of  wliiiih  are 
subject  merely  to  British  supervision,  intervene 
between  Sinde  and  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions.  The  coast  line  is  about  1,050  m.  in 
length.  Considered  with  reference  to  its  phyai- 
eal  cliaraoterialaca,  the  province  ia  divisible  into 
four  re^ona ;  I,  the  Sinde  territory^  in  the  north, 
comprising  the  low  and  level  baam  of  the  In- 
dus, where  strips  of  exceedingly  fertile  country 
alternate  with  deserts  prodnoed  by  laok  of  ini. 
gation ;  2,  the  two  Ooncans,  which  foi'm  the 
rugged  and  hilly  maritime  belt,  about  880  m. 
long  and  from  25  to  50  m.wide.  lying  between 
the  Western  Gl  a  ts  and  the  A  ah'aa  sea 
the  eastward  slope  f  the  We  te  n  Gha 
and  4,  the  flat  all  vial  t  acta  W  of  the  gnlf 
of  Oambay,  in  the  Nerhudda  distn  ts  The  e 
ft'  it  it  eteoroJogcal  differences  letween 
1 1  L  f  =  *■  il  reg  ons  The  cl  mate  of  8mde  s 
1  i.1,1,     I  J    snlt  y  and  diy  w  th  a  very  l^ht 
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nfall,  and  an  average  masiraum  temperature 
Hydrabad,  the  capital,  of  98'6°  1'.  in  the 
ide.  In  the  Ooncans,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  heat  is  as  great,  the  annual  fall  of 
raia  is  much  larger.  This  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Western  Ghauts  in  condensing  the  va- 
pors of  the  3,  W.  monsoon  as  it  blows  in  from 
the  sea;  hut  the  same  canse  leaves  the  east- 
ward slope  of  the  range  comparatively  rainlesiS. 
At  Bombay  island  the  average  annual  temper- 
ature is  about  80°  F.,  with  a  maximum  of 
about  100°  in  the  shade;  and  tlie  rainfall  av- 
erages 80  inches  per  annum,  sometimes  rising 
nearly  to  100  inches.  The  Western  Ghauts 
are  the  most  important  mounttuns  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  within  ita  boundaries  the  altitude  of  the 
range  varies  from  1,000  to  4,700  ft.  The  In- 
dus, ITerbudda,  and  Taptee  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  vegetable  productions  comprise 
cotton  and  rce  in  the  CO  st  d'str'ct  sugar  and 
ndigo  m  Canie  h  anl  wheat,  bailey,  hemp 
ind  tobacco  nSnle  Op  mi  a  manuiactuied 
n  the  nat  ve  stites  of  ilalwa  and  Guze  at 
and  nerchants  who  w  sh  to  send  t  to  tl  e  o  ty 
of  Bombay  obtflm  perm  ts  t  om  the  govern 
meat  at  a  certam  pnoe  per  chest     Cons  der 


Bombay  ftom 


ah  d  and  the  e  are 

sill  he  towns     The 

lar  _  y  was  carefully 

planned  and  put  in  operation  about  20  years 
tKO.  It  provides  for  a  survey  and  assessment 
of  the  whole  province,  which  work  is  now  al- 
most completed.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
occupants  of  the  land  hold  directly  from  the 
govei-nment,  and  pay  their  rent  to  government 
ofBeera,  The  fields  are  mapped,  and  marked 
out  by  permanent  objects,  to  remove  whiefi.  is 
a  penal  offence;  tliey  are  then  classified  for 
assessment,  with  reference  to  the  soil,  climate, 
prosimity  to  mai'ket,  and  other  external  condi- 
tions. When  the  esistii^  rate  was  fixed,  it 
was  equal  to  one  half  the  yearly  value  of  tJie 
land;  but  in  coiiseqiienoe  of  the  general 


p  ove  n  nt  of  tl  e  ountry  the  pr  p  rt  n  s 
now  not  mo  e  than  one  fn  rth  o  ne  e  gl  tli 
f  th  t  vilue,  e  ei,t  m  the  poc  er  dsti  ta 
A  revision  of  the  assessment  may  he  made  at 
the  end  of  every  30  years.  The  land  revenue 
yields  a  larger  sum  per  capita  in  Bombay  than 
iu  any  other  province  of  India.  The  adminis- 
tration is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown  with  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India.  He  is  assisted  by  three  coun- 
cillors and  a  legislative  council.  There  are 
800  schools  in  the  province,  under  government 
supervision,  with  an  attendance  of  13,000 
scholai's,  five  sistlis  of  whom  we  insti'ucted  in 
the  native  languages  only,  the  remainder  being 
taught  English.  Eeh^ous  establishments  are 
maintained  by  the  churches  of  England  and 
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Scotland.  In  the  year  ending  March  81,  1870, 
the  value  of  the  imports  intc  the  provino*  was 
1623,233,435,  and  of  the  exports  from  it  £24,- 
690,818.  The  length'  of  the  railway  lines  open 
for  traffic  there  on  Dec.  31  of  the  same  year 
was  1,184  m.  The  chief  towns,  in  addition  to 
the  city  of  Bombay,  are  Hydrabad  and  Kar- 
raehee  in  Sinde,  Surat  and  Baroda  in  the  re- 
gion E.  of  the  gnlf  of  Oarabay,  and  Poonah  in 
the  highlands  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea  level. — The  sepoy  mntiny  of  1857  did 
not  attain  any  serioua  magnitude  in  Bombay. 
A  few  oonspiraciea  were  detected  in  widely 
separated  localities,  and  immediately  sup- 
pressed. The  native  troopa  remained  for  the 
most  part  faithful  to  the  British,  Two  ring- 
leaders in  a  plot  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
European  residents  of  the  capital  were  sum- 
marily  panished  by  being  blown  away  fVom 
the  months  of  cannon.  U.  A  city,  capitaj  of 
the  province,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  close  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Hindoatan,  in  iat.  18°  56'  K,  Ion,  72°  53' 
E.,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  pop.  in  1871,  649,836,  of  whom 
about  460,000  were  Hindoos,  120,000  Moham- 
medans, 30,000  Parsees,  and  8,000  Europeans. 
The  island,  which  was  the  first  possession  ever 
acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  is  8  m.  long 
and  nearly  3  in.  wide,  and  the  city  occupies  its 
southern  extremity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  conquered  by  tie  Moham- 
medans, who  ceded  it  to  tlie  Portuguese  in 
1530.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II,  and  Catharine  of  Braganja,  infanta  of  Por- 
tugal (1662),  it  was  conveyed  to  the  English 
orown  as  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  that  prin- 
cess. About  seven  years  later  the  king  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  East  India  company,  who  held 
it  at  an  annual  rental  of  £10  sterling  up  to  the 
year  1859,  when  the  home  government  assumed 
direct  control  of  all  the  British  East  Indian 
possesions.  Bombay  is  the  biiMest  and  in 
appearance  the  gayest  of  the  cities  of  British 
India.  The  ancient  portion  is  known  as  the 
Tort,  and  contains  numerous  handsome  build- 
ings. The  houses  within  the  walls  are  hniit 
of  wood,  surrounded  with  verandas,  and  cov- 
ered with  sloping  roofe  of  tiles.  The^  poorer 
olasses  occupy  dwellings  of  clay  thatched  with 
palmyra  leaves.  There  are  many  large  store- 
nouses  and  commercial  establishments,  and  in 
the  European  quarter  are  numbers  of  fine  resi- 
dences. Of  the  public  buildings  the  more 
prominent  are  the  Anglican  cathednil,  the 
various  chnrchea,  temples,  and  synagogues,  the 

Cemment  house,  the  town  hall,  the  custom 
se,  the  Grant  college  of  medicine,  and  the 
hospital  founded  by  the  Parsee  merchant  Sir 
Jamseljee  Jejeebhoy,  and  bearing  his  name. 
The  city  is  now  connected  with  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Salsette  by  means  of  a  recently 
constructed  canseway  and  arched  stone  brieve. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay  are  the  celebrated  cave 
temples  of  the  Buddhists,  excavated  from  the 


solid  rook  and  adorned  with  colossal  statues, 
on  the  island  of  Elephanta,  which  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  6  to  8m. — The  harbor  of  Bombay, 
as  the  name  of  the  city  indicates,  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, being  one  of  the  beat  in  aD  India.  It 
is  enclosed  by  Oolabba,  or  Old  Woman's  island, 
Bombay  islmid,  and  the  island  of  Salsette,  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  by  the  islands  of  Ele- 
phanta and  Oaranja,  together  with  the  main- 
land, on  the  east.  It  is  between  12  and  14  m. 
long,  between  4  and  6  m.  wide,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  14  fathoms.  A  lighthouse  IBO  ft. 
high  stands  on  the  southern  end  of  Colabba 
island.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  oonstmction  of  wet  docks 
capacious  enough  for  building  large  ships;  and 
in  those  belonging  to  the  East  India  company 
merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  even 
frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships,  have  been 
built  by  the  Parsees,  As  the  material  used 
for  ship  building  at  Bombay  is  exclusively 
teak,  the  vessels  constnieted  there  are  noted 
for  their  durability.  The  city  is  both  a  naval 
and  a  military  station,  but  the  fortifications, 
although  extensive,  are  not  adequate  for  de- 
fensive purposes  agwnst  a  well  equipped  foe. 
Preeminent  among  the  natives  for  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  their  industry,  their  business 
ability,  and  their  great  weal^,  are  the  Par- 
sees,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire-wor- 
shippers. Socially,  commercially,  and  politi- 
cally, the^  constitute,  after  the  Europeans, 
the  most  influential  class  in  Bombay.  Their 
walled  cemetery,  carefully  guarded,  stands'  on 
the  summit  of  Malabar  Mil,  the  most  fashion- 
able suburb  of  the  city.  It  contdns  five  round 
towers,  each  about  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  50 
ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  grate. 
The  bodies  of  the  newly  dead  are  placed  upon 
these  towers,  and  when  the  vultures  have  re- 
moved the  fiesh  from  the  skeleton,  the  bones 
fall  through  the  grate  into  the  enclosure  be- 
neath.— The  external  trade  of  Bombay  is  very 
extensive,  and  is  carried  on  principally  with 
Gireat  Britain,  France,  China,  Mauritius,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Arabian  sea  and  Persian  gulf. 
Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  of 
esport.  The  rise  in  price  and  the  iii^reased 
Remand  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
rica were  followed  by  an  era  of  the  wildest 
speculation  in  commercial  circles  at  Bombay, 
from  1863  to  1666,  resulting  in  a  financial 
panic  so  disastrous  that  for  a  time  there  was 
said  to  be  not  one  solvent  merchant  in  the  en- 
tire city.  The  exceptional  activity  of  this  pe- 
riod, however,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree 
to  its  present  prosperity.  The  exports  of  cot- 
ton to  Europe  for  six  years  ending  with  1872 
averaged  nearly  1,100,000  hales  a  year.  In 
1863-'4  opium  to  the  amount  of  £5,548,- 
158  was  exported,  principally  to  China.  The 
other  leading  exports,  in  the  order  of  their  to- 
tal values,  for  the  same  year,  comprise  wool, 
seeds,  cashmere  shawls,  coflee,  grain,  spices, 
sugar,  tea,  silk  and  silk  goods,  saltpetre,  and 
tobacco.    The  first  railway  in  the  East  Indies 
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was  that  between  Bombay  and  Tanaa,  opened 
April  6,  1853,  Bombay  is  now  tlie  terminus 
of  tlie  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 
railway,  and  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsnla 
railway,  oa  well  as  of  steamship  Unes  from  EBg- 
land.  There  is  telegraphic  oominnnioation  wiSi 
Oalcntta,  opened  in  185i,  and  witJi  Faliaontli, 
En^and,  opened  in  18T0,  by  means  of  onhlea, 
avoiding  aU  land  communiealions,  by  way  of 
Aden,  Ifaltfl,  and  Gibraltar.  As  the  capital 
of  the  province,  Bombay  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  The 
provindal  high  court  is  also  held  there.  Prom- 
meat  among  the  institutions  of  the  city  is  the 
royal  Asiatic  society,  famous  for  its  successfli! 
efforts  in  behalf  of  oriental  learning.  Several 
missionary  establishments  are  maontained  by 
Europeans  and  Americans. 

BOMBELU,  BaffiicUo,  a  Bolognese  mathemati- 
cian of  the  IGth  century.  He  published  in 
1572  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in  which  he  first  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  the  "irreducible  case" 
in  cubic  equations.  He  gave  the  geometrical 
solution  depending  upon  the  trisection  of  an 
angle,  which  latter  problem,  he  observed,  could 
be  reduced  to  a  cubic  equation.  He  was  also 
the  fii-st  to  attempt  the  exti-action  of  the  cube 
root  in  the  result  of  Cardan's  formula. 

BOAIBEKC,  Daniel,  a  Dutch  printer,  born  in 
Antwerp,  died  in  Venice  in  1549.  He  pnnted 
several  renowned  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1618. 
The  Babylonish  Talmud  and  many  other  He- 
brew hoolis  were  issued  ft'om.  his  press  in  a 
style  of  execution  so  expensive  as  to  ruin  him. 
BOI!IA(Fr,  B<me  ;  Ar8,iio,  £ded  el- Anib,  tovn 
ofgrap6s),afortified  seaport  town  of  Algeria,  in 
the  pi-ovinoe  of  Oonstantine,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Bona,  270  m.  E.  of  Algiere ;  pop.  in 
1866  IT  8-11  mo  e  thfm  half  Euiopeans  It  is 
built  m  the  foim  of  an  amphitheatre  ii  an  es 
tiemeiyfe  tile  egion  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and 


tions.  Outa.de  the  walls,  which  are  flanked 
with  four  square  towers  and  pierced  by  four 
gates,  is  the  citadel,  built  hy  Charles  V.  ia 
1535.  Its  captiu'e  by  the  Trench,  Mai'ch  36, 
1833,  was  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  aohieve- 
ments  of  the  French  invasion.  Since  1850  it  has 
used  as  a  prison  of  state.  Though  the 
harbor  is  not  favorably  situated,  commerce  is 
active,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  part  of  it 
having  been.diverted  to  PUlippeville  since  the 
establishment  of  that  port  in  1838.  The  coral 
fisheries  are  estena.ye.  Silks,  tapeatiy,  and 
other  articles  are  manufactured,  and  tlie  town 
contains  a  marble  quarry,  an  iron  foundery,  and 
other  industrial  estabhrfiments,  and  has  weekly 
communication  hy  steam  with  Marseilles.  A 
tuarsli,  between  tlie  town  and  the  junction  of 
the  Seibous  with  two  of  its  affluents  near  the 
entrance  of  the  former  river  into  the  sea,  is 
prodnotive  of  malaria,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancient  hai'bor  of  Hippo  Eegius,  the 
scanty  remains  of  which  town  are  about  IJ  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Bona.     (See  Hippo.) 

BONA,  CUdvhhdI,  a  Koman  cardinal,  horn  in 
Mondovi,  Piedmont,  Oct,  10,  1609,  died  in 
Bome,  Oct.  27,  1674.  He  was  a  collaborator 
in  the  Aota  SwnBtorwin,  the  anthor  of  Bes  Li- 
tuTgiem^  which  is  an  authority  on  the  service 
of  mass,  and  of  De  Principiis  Yitce  Chriitiawe, 
of  which  Prenoh  translations  appeared  in  1398 
and  1738.  An  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Turin  in  1747- '53,  in  4  voJs. 

BONA  DBA  (the  good  goddess),  a  Eoman  di- 
vinity, sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Paunus. 
Her  worship  was  secret,  performed  only  by 
women;  and  men  were  not  allowed  to  know 
her  name.  Her  sanctuary  was  in  a  cavern  in 
the  Aventine  hill,  but  her  festival,  which  oc- 
curred May  1,  was  celebrated  in  a  sepai'ate 
locm  in  the  d  veiling  of  tiie  consul  who  then 
had  ti  e  fasces  No  man  was  allowed  to  be 
piesent  all  male  stitues  m  the  house  were  oov- 

0  ed  and  the  myrUe  was 

1  ided  in  the  decoration 
t  the  hoflse  with  flowers. 

T  e  wme  used  at  this  fes- 
il  n  as  called  milk,  and 
vessel  in  which  it  was 
ptmellaiium     After  a 
ifice,  called  damitim, 
ic  wme  was  drunk  and 
1  chanahan  dances  were 
p  rformed     Aocordiagto 
Jnvenal,  heentions  abomi- 
nations maiked  these  fes- 
tivals   Tlie  snake  was  the 
nl  ol    of  the    goddess, 
ating   that  she  was 
lied  I 


has  I  ten  Ei  oi  eamze  1  an  1  embellished  by  th 
Flench,  who  have  impioved  the  hiibor  and  m 
1858  built  new  piers.  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  ohurobes,  schools,  and  public  ins tdtu- 


itive  medical  power. 

In  her  sanctuai'y  various 

hcibs  were  offered  for  sale. 

BO\ACCA  (formerly  called  Ghanaja),  an  island 

in  Honduras  bay,  Caribbean  sea,  30  m.  N.  of 

Gape  Castilla;  lat.  16°  28'  N.,  Ion.  85"  55'  W. 

It  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  group  called  the 
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Bay  Islanda,  is  about  9  in.  loDg  and  from  1  to  8 
m.  broad,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  1,300  ft.  The 
island  was  discovered  hj  Columbus  in  his 
fourth  and  laat  voyage,  July  30,  1503.  Ihe 
aborigines  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilization,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade  by 
means  of  large  boats  with  the  mainland  of 
Eonduras  and  Yucatan,  and,  it  is  said,  even 
with  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  and  afterward 
the  buccaneers  harassed  them  so  much  that 
they  abandoned  the  island  in  1643,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  mainland.  The  bnccaneers  forti- 
fied the  island  and  held  it  till  16S0,  when  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1743  the 
English  seized  Bonacoa  and  the  neighboring 
island  of  Buatan,  which  tiiey  fortified  and  held 
till  it  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782. 
Wben  Central  America  became  independent  in 
1831  Bonacea  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Honduraa. 
In  1850  a  British  naval  commander  declared 
.them  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1853  the  gronp  was  constituted  by  royal 

frociamation  the  British  "  Colony  of  the  Bay 
slands."  This  act,  being  in  contravention  wt 
the  convention  between  England  and  the 
United  States  known  as  the  "Clayton  and 
Bulwer  treaty,"  led  to  an  animated  controversy 
betweenthe  British  and  American  governments, 
which  was  at  length  settled  by  restoring  the 
islands  to  Honduras  in  1859. 

BONALD.  L  LoHls  (iabi'Icl  Inbrolsc,  viscount 
de,  a  French  political  writer,  bom  at  Le  Mon- 
na,  near  Millau-en-Koaeimie,  Oct,  2, 1754,  died 
there,  Nov.  38,  1840.  When  young  he  served 
in  the  movsquetairee.  In  1791  he  emigrated, 
and  joined  the  royalist  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Returning  to  France  under  Napoleon,  he  be- 
came, with  Chaleanbriand  and  Ji4v6e,  editor 
of  the  Mercvre,  and  after  the  restoration  ha 
was  a  member  of  the  chajnher  of  deputies, 
always  favoring  an  absolutist  and  reactionary 
policy.  la  1823  he  was  made  peer  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
presided  over  the  censorship  of  the  press.  At 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  resigned  his  seat  as  a 

e«r,  and  retired  from  public  flfe.  His  literary 
bors  were  devoted  exclusively  to  establishing 
the  theory  of  power  in  society,  its  origin  and 
extent;  and  he  drew  his  demonstrations  from 
history,  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  phiiologi- 
oal  meaning  of  words.  He  denied  the  validity 
of  reason,  and  recognized  absolutely  that  of 
authority.  Butabovethe  highest  civil  author- 
ity, that  of  Intimate  kings,  he  affirmed  that 
of  reli^on,  or  the  church  and  ita  hierarchy. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  13  vols., 
Paris,  1817-'10,  tlie  principal  being  Za,  legis- 
lation primitive,  ThiorU  dji  powvoir  politique 
et  reUgieux,  See?i4rehe»  pMloeophi^uBg,  and 
Milatige*  litUrairee  et  politique^,  n.  Loiis 
Jieqies  Hanrice,  a  French  cardinal,  son  of  the 
precedmg,  bom  at  Millau,  Oct.  80,  1787,  died 
in  Lyons,  Feb.  36,  1870.  He  became  arch- 
deacon of  Chartres  in  1817,  bishop  of  Le  Pny 
in  1828,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1839,  and 
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bore  for  a  time  the  title  of  primate  of  the  Gauls, 
which  Pius  IX.  afterward  forbade  him  to  re- 
tain. He  was  created  cardinal  by  Gregory 
SVI.  in  1841.  He  became  conspicnous  as  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  church  against 
the  civil  power,  and  of  the  hherty  of  education, 
for  which  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalem- 
hert,  and  the  rest  of  the  young  Catholic  party 
wore  then  contending.  His  controversies  with 
Dupin  and  YiUemdn  on  these  subjects  were 
especially  vigorous.  He  was  a  legitimist  in 
politics,  but  gave  a  ready  adhe^on  to  the  re* 
public  of  1848.  Under  the  empire  he  held  a 
seat  in  the  senate  by  virtne  of  his  rank  as 
cardinal.  In  September,  1852,  he  was  created 
a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

BONIPABTE,  or  Ba«ispar(«,  the  name  of  the 
family  which  has  given  to  modem  France  its 
imperial  dynasty.  Its  early  origin  is  obscure. 
The  name  occurs  in  Corsica  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century,  bemg  that  of  a 
mettire  who  figured  as  witness  to  a  public 
document.  It  disappears,  however,  in  that 
island,  not  to  reappear  until  the  16th  century. 
In  the  meditBval  history  of  Italy  a  number  of 
Bonapartes  are  mentioned,  but  criticism  has  as 
yet  failed  fully  to  estabUsh  or  to  disprove  the 
pretended  connections  between  their  families. 
Wd  find  Bonapartes  at  TrevJso,  Fltirence,  Par- 
ma, Padua,  Ascoli,  Boii^na,  San  Miniato,  and 
Sarzana,  many  of  them  noblemen  of  note  and 
ability.  A  Trevigian  Bonaparte,  Giovanni, 
who  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Lom- 
bard league  against  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  is  designated  as  conttd  et  rector. 
Those  of  Florence  were  originally  Ghibellines, 
bat  snbsequentty  espoused  the  popular  cause. 
A  Nicol6  Bonaparte  served  as  papal  envoy  to 
various  conrts  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  of  Tuscany,  is  the 
reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the  sack  of 
Eome  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de  Bonr- 
bon  iBagguaglio  etorico  di  itltto  Voeeoreo, 
giorno  per  giome,  nel  mcco  di  Roma  del  anno 
1527),  of  which  a  French  translation  by  the  ex- 
king  Louis  of  Holland  was  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  1880.  The  modern  Oorsican  Bona- 
partes seem  to  be  chiefly  connected  with  those 
of  Sarzana.  They  figure  among  the  patricians 
of  Ajaccio  in  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries.  At 
the  middle  of  the  18th,  three  male  members  of 
that  branch  were  living,  one  of  whom,  Carlo, 
became  the  father  of  the  fonnder  of  the  French 
imperial  dynasty,  sketches  of  all  the  historical 
members  of  which  are  given  in  the  following 
notices — first  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Na- 
poleon, with  their  daughters,  then  of  their  sons 
m  alphabetical  order,  ea«h  followed  by  the 
noteworthy  members  of  his  family. 

BONAPIBTE,  or  BninuipuU.  I.  Carlo  Harli, 
father  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  in  Ajaccio,  March 
29,  1746,  died  in  Montpellier,  Feb.  24,  1785. 
He  studied  law  in  Pisa,  and  early  acquired 
prominence  as  an  advocate  and  a  follower  of 
Paoli  in  the  Corsican  war  agtunst  Genoa.  In 
his  18th  year  he  fell  ui  love  with  Maria  Le- 
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ti^  Bamolino,  whose  family  belonged  to  the 
Genoese  faction,  and  were  adverse  to  the  mar- 
riage, which  did  not  take  place  till  IT67.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  daring  his  campaign, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  following  Paoli  in  his 
flight  to  England.  He  afterward  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Count  Marbaaf)  the 
Erench  goyemor  of  the  island,  and  became 
assessor  of  the  city  and  province  of  Ajaocio, 
depnty  of  the  Oorsiean  nobles  to  the  court  of 
France  (lY77-'9),  and  in  17S1  one  of  the  12 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Oorsiean  nobil- 
ity. Through  the  mnniflcence  of  the  govern- 
ment his  son  Napoleon  was  admitted  to  the 
military  school  of  Brienne,  Louis  to  the  semi- 
nary at  Autun,  and  his  danditer  £liaa  to  the 
royal  institnfion  of  St.  Cyfr  Afflicted  with 
an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  he  sought  medical 
advice  in  Montpeliier,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  Joseph  and  of  his  wife's 
brother,  afterward  Cardinal  Eesch.  He  was 
a  fine-looking,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  eour- 
ageons  gentleman.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Yer- 
sMllee  museum,  and  his  marble  bust  by  Elias 
Eobert  was  executed  in  18BB.  His  wife  bore 
him  18  children,  of  whom  6ve  sons,  Joseph, 
Napoleon,  Lucien,  Louis,  and  J6r6me,  and 
three  daughters,  Elisa,  PanUne,  and  Caroline, 
survived  him.  D.  Harlt  Lftlda  (called  by  the 
French  Madame  L^titia.),  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Ajaccio,  Aug.  24,  1750,  died  in 
Eome,  Feb.  2,  1836.  She  was  of  an  austere 
and  classical  style  of  beauty  and  compianding 
appearance,  and  her  courageous  spirit  revealed 
itself  after  her  marriage,  when  she  went  through 
the  ordeal  of  camp  life,  in  company  with  her 
husband,  shortly  before  giving  hiith  to  her  son 
Napoleon,  She  was  overtaken  with  the  first 
pains  of  labor  while  at  church,  and  had  barely 
time  to  reach  her  home.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  devoted  herself  to  the  educa^ 
tion  of  her  children;  and  in  1793,  when  Cor- 
sica fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  English,  she  es- 
caped with  her  three  daughters  and  Lucien,  in 
the  midst  of  many  perils,  from  Ajaccio  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  she  lived  in  penary  upon  the  pit- 
tance which  the  government  allowed  to  Oor- 
siean refugees.  Her  position  was  greatly  im- 
proved after  Napoleon's  promotion  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  consular  government 
she  removed  to  Paris.  Her  mode  of  existence, 
however,  oontinned  to  be  frugal  and  unpre- 
tentious, even  after  her  son's  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  she  received  the  title  of  Madame 
MSre.  Kapoieon  foimd  fault  with  her  predi- 
lection for  Lucien,  and  afterward  with  her  in- 
veterate dislike  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  always 
with  her  repugnance  to  display.  But  though 
she  occasionally  suffered  from  his  want  of  filial 
affection,  he  insisted  upon  the  utmost  reverence 
being  shown  to  her.  Her  education  and  dis- 
position were  not  suitable  for  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris;  and 
though  a  patrician  by  birth,  of  great  natural 
dignity  of  manners,  and  possessed  of  oon^der- 


able  tact  and  judgment,  her  culture  was  de- 
ficient and  her  tastes  were  simple,  and  her 
habitual  circle  included  only  Madame  Saveria, 
the  faithful  teacher  of  several  of  her  children, 
and  a  few  other  intimate  friends.  She  saved 
large  sums  of  money,  which  afterward  enabled 
her  to  assist  her  chiliten  in  distress ;  and  though 
economical  almost  to  parsimony,  she  was  lavish 
indispensingcharities,  at  the  head  of  which  she 
was  placed  ofBeially.  After  the  downfall  of  Na- 

Soleon,  she  went  with  several  of  her  children  to 
lois,  and  then  to  Kome.  She  visited  her  son  at 
Elba,  and  sternly  rebuked  Caroline's  defection, 
admonishing  her  rather  to  trample  upon  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  Mnrat  than  to  desert  her 
brother  and  benefactor.  In  April,  1815,  she 
returned  to  Paris;  and  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo she  took  up  her  abode  in  Rome.  De- 
nounced in  1S20  as  a  Bonapartist  agitator  by 
M.  de  Blaeas,  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome, 
she  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation,  and 
declared  with  an  unusual  vehemence,  the  effect 
of  which  was  enhanced  by  her  general  impas- 
sibility, that  if  in  reality  she  could  dispose  of 
millions,  she  would  not  spend  them  in  such 
attempts,  but  would  devote  her  means  exclu- 
sively to  effect  the  release  of  her  son  from  St 
Helena.  In  1830  she  broke  her  thigh,  and 
was  ever  afterward  confined  toher  room.  She 
left  to  her  children  a  fortune  represented  by  a 
revenue  of  80,000  francs,  and  about  500,000 
francs  worth  of  jewelry.  In  the  museum  of 
Versailles  are  two  portraits  of  her,  painted  by 
Gerard.  In  her  celebrated  statue  by  Oanova 
she  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  Agrippina 
in  the  capitol.  III.  Uarit  Inne  fltea  Bactloeki, 
daughter  of  the  precedilig,  born  in  Ajaocio,  Jan, 
3,  1777,  died,  according  to  most  accounts,  at 
the  villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste,  Aug.  7, 1830. 
She  left  tf  t.  Cjr  after  the  suppresdon  of  that 
educational  establishment  at  the  end  of  1792, 
and  married  at  Marseilles  in  May,  1797,  Felice 
Pasquale  Bacciochi,  a  poor  Corsioan  o$oer  of 
noble  lineage.  In  1798  she  removed  to  Paris, 
where  her  house  became  a  resort  of  Chateau- 
briand, La  Harpe,  and  other  eminent  persona, 
including  Fontanes,  her  special  favorite.  Na- 
poleon made  her  in  180S  princess  of  Piombino 
and  Lucca,  and  in  1808  grand  duchess  of  Tus- 
cany. She  was  called  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca 
on  account  of  her  administrative  talents.  She 
put  down  brigandage  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  her  small  dominions.  She  -lived  in 
great  state  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  other  places 
till  1814,  when  she  retired  to  Bologna.  Early 
in  1815  she  went  to  Austria,  where  after  Mu- 
rat's  death  she  was  joined  by  his  widow,  her  sis- 
ter Caroline,  spending  her  last  years  under  the 
title  of  countess  of  Oompignano,  near  Trieste, 
in  which  city  she  was  buried.  Her  husband, 
though  crowned  with  her  at  Lucca,  held  a  sub- 
ordinate position  during  her  life.  They  had 
two  sons.  (See  Baooioohi,)  IV>  lUrie  Pat- 
line,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ajaccio, 
Oct.  20,  1780,  died  in  Florence,  June  9,  1825. 
She    had  no   advantages   of  education,    but 
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■was  remarkably  brilliant  and  beautiful.  In  her 
14th  year  Frfiron  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
would  have  married  him  if  Napoleon  had  not 
discovered  that  hia  first  wife  was  living.  Her 
next  suitor,  Gen.  Duphot,  was  killed  in  Rome 
in  ]  797 ;  and  Junot  applied  in  vain  for  her 
hand,  which  she  bestowed  in  1801  upon  Gen. 
Leclerc,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. She  declined  to  leave  him  dwpite  the 
rising  of  the  negroes  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
yellow  fever ;  and  after  her  husband  had  died 
of  that  disease  (Nov.  2,  1802),  she  conveyed 
his  remains  to  France.  Their  only  child  died 
one  year  after  her  second  marriage  in  1808  with 
Prince  Camillo  Borghese,  who,  being  the  heir 
of  an  illustrious  princely  family  of  Rome,  was 
selected  by  Napoleon  as  a  valuable  brother-in- 
law.  He  almost  immediately  separated  from 
his  wife,  whose  virtue  he  suspected,  and  he 
only  became  reconciled  to  her  in  her  illness 
toward  the  end  of  her  life.  Napoleon  doted 
upon  Pauline,  and  made  her  duchess  of  Guaa- 
t«Ha;  hut  he  rebuked  her  excessive  jealousy  of 
Josephine,  and  resented  her  rudeness  to  Maria 
Louisa  by  banishing  her  from  his  eom't.  She 
nevertheless  led  a  gay  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  and  subsequently  at  Nice,  gathering  round 
her  many  fashionable  people  of  easy  virtue. 
The  news  of  her  brother's  downfall  in  1814 
reached  her  in  Italy.  iForgettiug  all  pre- 
vious differences,  she  proceeded  to  Elba,  made 
many  attempts  for  his  restoraUon,  reconciled 
him  with  Lucien  and  Murat,  and  sent  him  all 
her  jewelry,  which  was  afterward  found  in 
Napoleon's  carriage  at  Waterloo.  She  repeat- 
edly applied  for  permission  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity at  St.  Helena,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  great  offiiction,  Napoleon's  death  giving 
an  irretrievable  blow  to  her  shattered  health. 
After  a  long  residence  in  the  BorgMbe  palace 
in  Rome,  she  joined  her  husband  in  Florence 
shortly  before  her  death.  The  papal  author- 
ities treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  she 
■  endeared  herself  to  the  people  wherever  she 
was  by  her  patronage  of  letters  and  art  and  by 
her  extensive  charities.  Oanova's  marble  statue 
of  Pauline  (now  said  to  be  Queen  Victoria's 
property)  represents  her  as  Venus  Victris.  Her 
remains  were  transferred  from  Florence  to 
Rome  and  buried  in  the  Borghese  ebapel.  (See 
BoBOHESB.)  T.  Caroline  Hm1«  InnoDdtdt,  sister 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ajaccio,  March  26, 
1782,  died  in  Florence,  May  18,  1839.  She 
went  with  her  mother  to  Paris,  and  was  for 
some  time  under  the  tuition  of  Madame  Oampas 
at  fit.  Germain.  Murat  was  one  of  her, many 
admirers,  and  Napoleon,  over  whom  she  ex- 
ercised great  influence,  selected  him  as  her 
husband.  They  were  married  on  Jan.  20, 
1800,  and  Murat  successively  became  grand 
duke  of  Oleves  and  Berg  (1806)  and  king  of 
Naples  (1808).  Superior  to  her  husband  in 
administrative  talent,  she  marked  her  acces- 
sion to  power  as  regent  in  her  husband's 
absence,  by  recalling  political  exiles  and  re- 
leasing prisoners  of  State,  and  by  a  felicitous 


selection  of  upright  and  able  ministers.  She 
promoted  science,  letters,  and  art,  improved 
the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Neapolitans,  established  several  lyceums  and 
a  female  seminary,  and  had  extensive  exca- 
vations made,  especially  at  Pompeii,  which 
brought  to  light  many  remarkable  monuments. 
She  also  displayed  great  courage,  especially  in 
1800,  when  she  animated  the  drooping  spirit  of 
her  subjects  by  exposing  herself  on  the  quay 
within  reach  of  the  Are  of  an  English  fleets 
Her  domineering  nature,  however,  brought  her 
into  collision  with  Maria  Looisa,  and  Talleyrand 
described  her  as  a  handsome  wonJan  with  fie 
head  of  Cromwell.  Alienated  from  the  em- 
peror's court,  shj^sided  against  him  by  joining 
her  husband's  secret  negotiations  with  Austria 
and  England.  After  the  disasters  which  over- 
whelmed Murat,  she  took  leave  of  him  May 
20,  1815,  remained  in  Naples  as  regent,  and. 
invoked  the  assistance  of  English  marines  and 
the  Austrian  squadron  for  the  repression  of 
anarchy.  She  finally  left  Naples  on  boai'd  an 
Enghsh  vessel  in  company  with  three  of  her 
former  ministers,  including  Macdonald ;  on  her 
way  to  Trieste  she  met  the  ship  which  was  con- 
veying Ferdinand,  the  restored  king  of  Naples, 
to  his  capital.    The  emperor  of  Austria  object- 


assumed  the  name  of  Countess  Lipona— 
an  anagram  of  Napoli  or  Naples.  While  here 
she  accidentally  learned  the  tragic  end  of 
her  husband,  after  which  she  contracted  a 
secret  marriage  with.  Gen.  Macdonald,  who 
had  never  left  her  since  their  departure  from 
Naples.  Despoiled  of  her  vast  personal  prop- 
erty, she  was  eventually  obliged  to  dispose  of 
her  estate  near  Vienna,  and  to  join  her  daugh- 
ters in  Italy.  Her  claims  upon  the  £lys6e 
Bourbon  and  Neuilly  palaces  were  rejected  by 
France,  but  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000 
francs  was  granted  to  her  by  the  chambers 
shortly  before  her  death.  She  bore  to  Murat 
two  sons  and  two  daughters..    (See  Mceat.) 

BOHIPABTE.  I.  JirSiM,king  of  Westphalia, 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  in  Ajac- 
cio, Nov.  15,  1784,  died  at  Viliegenis,  near 
Paris,  June  24,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Juilly,  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
in  1800,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  naval 
service  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1801  the 
expedition  to  Santo  Domingo,  rising  to  the 
gi'ade  of  lieutenant.  In  1803,  while  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  by  way  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  President  Jeffer- 
son, he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson, the  daughter  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
Baltimore  merchant,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  then  in  her  18th  year.  He  deputed 
the  Spanish  minister  in  Washington  to  solicit 
her  hand,  and  despite  the  protest  of  the  French 
consul  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pattersons, 
he  married  her  on  Deo,  24,  1803.  The  con- 
tract had  been  carefully  drawn  by  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  and  the  ceremony  was  pertiirmed 
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by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  OarroU  of  Bal- 
timore, brother  of  Charles  Carroll.  They  re- 
sided in  tie  United  States  till  March,  1805. 
While  they  were  on  their  way  to  France  J6- 
r8me's  mother  entered  a  legal  protest  against 
the  marriage,  as  contracted  by  her  son  durir^ 
his  minority  without  her  consent  and  wittout 
legal  pnbiication  of  the  banns  in  France. 
This  was  done  at  tlie  bidding  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  in  vain  applied  to  Pope  Pius  VII. 
to  cancel  the  marriage,  but  bad  from  the 
first  prohibited  its  registration,  declaring  it 
nnll  and  void  and  the  prospective  offspring 
illegitimate.  The  mnnicipal  authorities  of 
Pans  subsequently  issued  a  decree  to  the  same 

Eurport,  and  J^r^me  and  hi».  wife  were  for- 
idden  to  enter  France.  They  landed  at  Lis- 
bon, and  J6r6me  had  an  interyiew  with  Napo- 
leon at  Alessandria,  Piedmont,  May  6,  bnt 
without  succeeding  in  reconciling  him  to  his 
marriage,  Biis  wife,  who  haii  left  Lisbon  for 
Amsterdam,  was  not  permitted  to  land  there, 
and  was  obliged  to  sail  at  once  for  England, 
where  in  July;  1805,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
J6r6me  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  permitted 
to  reenter  the  naval  service,  and  as  commander 
of  a  French  sonadron  he  obtained  from  the  dey 
of  Alters  the  liberation  of  several  hundreds  of 
French  and  Genoese  captives,  whom  in  August 
he  brought  safely  to  Genoa,  despite  English 
cruisers.  Napoleon  promoted  him  to  a  higher 
command  mider  Admiral  WiUaumez  on  an  es- 
pedition  to  the  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  many 
of  the  vessels  were  scattered,  the  admiral 
making  for  American  porta.  J6r6me  remained 
at  his  post,  and  with  some  of  the  ships  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  several  English  vessels,  and 
on  Aug.  36,  1806,  reached  with  a  number  of 
captives  a  small  and  almost  inaccessible  port 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  having  barely  escaped 
capture  by  the  British  squadron  nnder  Lord 
Eeith.  This  exploit  won  for  him  the  rank  of 
reaf  admiral,  but  he  soon  left  the  naval  for 
the  military  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  At  the  same  tune  he  was  recognized 
as  a  French  prince,  and  subsequently  (Sept. 
24,  1806)  the  senate  made  him  successor  to 
the  throne  in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  leaving 
no  male  issue.  He  commanded  a  body  of 
Wtlrtembergers  and  Bavarians  in  the  Prussian 
war  of  1806-7,  gaining  some  successes  in  Si- 
lesia, and  was  rewarded  with  the  grade  of 
general  of  division,  March  14,  1807,  and  after 
the  peace  of  TUsit  with  the  crown  of  Westpha- 
■lia,  which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with 
Cassel  as  capital,  Aug.  18.  In  the  same 
mouth  he  mai'ried  the  princess  Cathariue, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Wartemberg,  an  alli- 
ance forced  upon  him  by  Napoleon,  though  he 
was  much  attached  to  his  first  wife,  and  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  emperor  to  recognize  her. 
But  he  nerev  saw  her  again  after  her  departure 
for  England,  excepting,  as  alleged,  casually, 
years  trfterward  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Pitti  palace  in  Florence,  when  J^rdme  started 


aside  on  beholding  her,  and  w 
say  to  Catharine,  "That  lady  is  my  fotmer 
wife,"  after  which  he  left  the  gallery  and  de- 
parted nest  morning  from  Florence,  After 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  he 
appointed  several  learned  men  as  ministers, 
reopened  the  university  of  Halle,  emancipated 
the  Jews,  and  introduced  the  Code  IfapoUon  ; 
l3ut  his  rule  was  in  other  respects  marked  by 
shocking  levity  and  prodigality,  and  poiitically 
he  was  nottiug  more  than  the  deputy  or  vice- 
roy of  the  emperor.  In  1809,  during  the  war 
with  Austria,  he  promptly  quelled  the  insnr- 
recti-onary  spirit  in  his  kingdom,  and  proceeded 
with  20,000  troops  to  Saxony,  entering  Dres- 
den Deo.  1.  In  the  campaign  against  Russia, 
in  1812,  he  led  a  corps  of  Germans,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bravery;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect  wMch  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  Napoleon,  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  him,  and  went  home  in  anger.  In 
October,  1813,  when  the  French  were  driven 
from  Germany,  he  went  to  Paris.  He  was 
expelled  from  France  in  1814,  and  was  ar- 
rested with  his  wife  by  a  body  of  the  allies,  but 
they  were  speedily  released.  He  then  went 
to  Switzerland,  and  afterward  resided  in  Grata 
and  in  Trieste.  On  learning  the  emperor's 
return  from  Elba  he  hastened  to  Pans,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  displaying  a 
capacity  and  a  bravery  which  made  Kapoieon 
say  to  him,  "  Moti.  frhre,  je  voua  ai  connn  trop 
ttM^."  He  afterward  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  WOrtemberg  envoy  holding  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  cordial  reception,  he  proceeded 
to  that  country,  but  was  arrested  at  the  fron- 
tier and  compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  the 
tenns-of  which  made  him  almost  a  prisoner  of 
the  king  of  Wllrtemberg ;  and  indeed  on  his 
arrival  at  GOppingen  he  was  treated  as  such. 
The  chateau  of  Ellwangen  was  assigned  to  him 
as  a  residence,  where  he  remained  with  his 
family  until  about  July,  1816,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  leave ;  and  on  arriving  at  Augs- 
burg he  was  surprised  by  receiving  from  the 
king  a  patent  of  nobility  creating  him  prince 
of  Montfort,  which  he  returned  under  protest 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  crown  prince.  He 
then  spent  some  time  near  Vienna  with  the  es- 
queen  Caroline,  and  here  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  and  of  his  will,  by 
which  J6r6me's  wife,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived her  dowry  of  300,000  francs,  was  not 
providedforbeyondher  share  of  150,000  francs 
from  her  mother's  estate.  J6r6me  having  been 
unable  to  recover  1,300,000  francs  which  he 
had  deposited  with  a  banker  in  Paris,  and  the 
marquis  de  Maubreuil  having  robbed  his  wife 
while  she  was  still  in  France  of  all  her  jewelry 
and  of  80, 000  francs  in  money  besides,  his  posi- 
tion became  embarrassing ;  and  toward  the  close 
of  1819  he  could  hardly  defray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses on  his  way  to  Trieste  for  the  restoration 
of  his  son's  health.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  judgment  against  his  Parii 
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banter.  He  resided  in  Rome  till  1831,  when 
he  removed  to  Florence,  and  afterward  to 
Lanaanne,  where  his  devotfld  and  accomplished 
wife  died,  Wov.  38,  1835.  At  the  end  of  1847 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  Paria,  and  after 
tie  revolution  of  February,  1848,  lie  was  re- 
stored to  his  military  rank  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Invalidea  (Deo.  23)  and  marshal 
{Jan.  1, 1860).  In  January,  1853,  be  became 
president  of  the  imperial  senate,  but  retired 
toward  the  end  of  that  year,  after  delivering 
a  remarkable  speech  on  the  restoration  of  the 
empire.  The  palaU  rofal  and  the  palace  of 
Meudon  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  was  accorded  to  him 
and  to  his  son,  and  be  presided  occasionally 
over  cabinet  councils  in  place  of  tlie  emperor. 
He  died  from  a  pulmonary  inftammation,  which 
had  prostrated  him  since  December,  1859,  and 
■was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
the  Invalides. — JSrfirae's  surviving  first  wite, 
Kadame  Patterson,  as  she  was  called  in  Frant,e, 
having  spent  several  years  in  Europe  in  nnavail 
ing  efforts  for  the  legal  recognition  of  her  mar 
riage,  has  ever  since  resided  as  Mrs,  Patterson 
Bonaparte  in  Baltimore,  where  she  is  much  re 
spected^  and  though  smarting  nnder  an  ure- 
mevable  wrong,  she  never  ceased  to  chensh 
the  memory  of  the  husband  who  deserted  her. 
She  was  engaged  in  1873  in  completing  her 
autobiography.  1I>  Jerone  Napoleon,  only  child 
of  the  preceding  by  his  first  wife,  bom  at  Cam- 
berwell,  England,  July  7,  1805,  died  in  Balti- 
more, June  17,  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1838.  He  studied  law, 
but  never  practised,  and  in  early  life  married 
Miss  Sasan  Mary  'Williams,  daughter  of  an  opu- 
lent citizen  originally  of  Bozbury,  Mass.  She 
brought  him  a  large  fortune,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  property  made  him  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  Baltimore;  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  management  ot  his 
estate  and  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  re- 
ceived a  handsome  allowance  from  his  father, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  in 
his  several  visits  to  Europe.     I-ouis  Philippe 

fermitted  him  to  reside  for  a  short  time  in 
aris,  but  only  under  the  name  of  Patterson  ; 
yet  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  strik- 
ing likeness  to  his  uncle  Napoleon.  In  1863 
a  family  council  decided  in  ^vor-  of  his  as- 
suming the  name  of  Bonaparte,  but  without 
bdng  regarded  as  belonging,  to  the  imperial 
family ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  III. 
he  several  times  viated  him  in  Paris  with  his 
son.  After  his  father's  death  in  1860,  the  Pat- 
terson claim  was  t^in  brought  before  the 
French  courts ;  but,  although  Berryer  pleaded 
the  cause,  the  decidon  in  1861  was  again  ad- 
verse to  the  recognition  of  Jerome  as  the  le- 
t'timate  son  of  tie  king  of  Westphalia.  Mr. 
onaparte  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  proudly  called  himself  a 
French  citizen. — His  only  son,  Jebomb  Na- 
POLBOK,  bom  in  1883,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 


(1852),  became  an  officer  in  the  French  army 
in  1854,  and  served  in  the  Crimea,  Algeria, 
Italy,  and  France  till  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1872  he  married  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  a 
lady  of  Boston.  IIL  Jfrtne  NapoKim,  sou  of 
King  J6r6me  by  his  second  wife,  Catharine  of 
Wiirtemberg,  born  Aug.  24,  1814,  died  in 
Florence,  May  12,  1847.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Wiirtemtierg  annytilH840,  when  ill  health 
compelled  his  retirement.  IV.  Iftpolfn  Joseph 
Charits  Pail,  popularly  known  as  Prince  Na- 
poMon,  second  son  of  J^r6me  and  Catharine  of 
wartemberg,  bom  in  Trieste,  Sept.  9,  1822. 
His  education,  commenced  in  Rome,  was  oom- 

£leted  in  Geneva  and  at  Arenenberg,  where 
is  cousin,  the  future  Napoleon  III.,  was  his 
tutor.  His  uncle,  the  king  of  Wartemberg, 
provided  for  his  military  training  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  and  after  remaining  here  for  four  years 
he  travolled  extensively  and  spent  some  time 
m'lpam  His  resemblance  to  thefirst  Napoleon 
attracted  attention  everywhere,  and  BSranger 
describes  him,  in  aUnsion  to  his  obesity,  as  a 
genuine  Napoleon  medal  dipped  in  Oerman  fat 
{line  iraie  medaille  Napoleonienne  trempee 
dam  de  la  graUse  allemande).  A  permission 
granted  him  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1845  to  re- 
side in  Paris  was  withdrawn  after  four  months, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  his  alleged  under- 
standing with  revolutionista ;  but  in  1847he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  France  with  his  father, 
and  he  made  himself  conspicuous  on  Feb.  24, 
1848,  by  his  eager  support  of  the  revolntion.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  deputy  ft'om  Corsica  to  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  in  1849  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. The  leas  liberal  complexion  of  the  latter 
body  induced  him  to  accept  from  Louis  Na- 
poleon the  mission  to  Spain ;  but  he  bad  hardly 
reached  Madrid  when,  on  hearing  of  the  re- 
actionary educational  measures  proposed  by 
Falloux,  he  hastily  returned  to  the  assembly, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  minister  for 
having  deserted  his  post.  He  now  became 
noted  for  his  violent  opposition,  and  was  called 
le  prince  de  la.  Montagne.  In  1860,  when 
Thiers  applied  the  term  tile  tanlUfude  to  those 
who  were  to  be  disfranchised,  he  vindicated 
popular  rights  in  an  inflammatory  speech ;  but 
he  kept  quiet  for  a  time  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec.  2,  1861.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
second  empire  in  1862  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate  and  council  of  state  as  an  imperial 
prince,  with  the  right  of  auccesaion  to  the 
throne.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  general 
of  division,  though  he  had  never  seen  military 
service ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  reserve 
corps  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkenuan.  He  was 
soon  recalled,  ostensibly  on  account  of  ill 
health.  His  adversaries  questioned  his  bravery 
and  capacity,  while  his  partisans  ascribed  his 
abrupt  return  to  civil  life  to  his  having  in- 
sisted with  characteristic  vehemence  upon 
uung  the  war  against  Bussia  for  the  liberation 
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of  Poland.  He  displayed  considerable  talent 
and  activity  as  president  of  the  imperial  com- 
miasion  of  the  esposition  of  18S5,  and  in  a 
scientific  maritime  exeursion  to  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  in  1858,  and 
was  admitted  to  tie  academy  of  flue  arts.  In 
1857  he  acquitted  himself  successfully  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  by  prevailing  upon  Prussia 
to  relinquish  her  claims  npon  Nenfchitel  in 
favor  of  Switzerland,  putting  an  end  to  that 
contest.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  oroated  ministry  of  Alj^erian  and  oo- 
lonial  affairs,  and  held  that  office  about  nine 
months.  Hia  marriage  on  Jan.  30,  1858,  with 
the  princess  Olotilde,  daughter  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  was  speedily  followed  by  theFranco- 
Italian  war  against  Austria,  during  which  he 
was  sent  to  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  the  fifth 
army  corps;  hut  though  he  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines by  forced  marches,  he  reached  head- 
quarters only  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  of  ViHafraaca,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  which  he  was  sent  to  Verona. 
In  1861  he  went  with  hia  yacht  to  the  United 
States,  and  leaving  the  princess  Clotilde  with 
the  duchess  d'Abrantfis  at  New  Torfc,  pro- 
coeded  to  Washington,  where  Secretary  Seward 
presented  him  to  President  Lincoln.  He  then 
visited  Beauregard's  headquarters  atManaaaas, 
and  pushed  as  far  as  Eichmond,  escorted  by 
the  French  minister  Mercier.     He  was  accom- 

Sanied  by  Maurice  Sand,  the  aon  of  his  intimate 
iend  ifme.  Dudevant  (George  Sand),  and 
othere ;  and  he  oiten  expressed  his  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  the  ITnion  and  of  slavery 
abolition.  After  hia  return  he  made  in  1862 
and  18@3  remarkable  apeeches  in  the  aenate 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  and 
in  favor  of  Polish  nationality.  In  1863  he 
visited  the  Suez  canal,  of  which  enterprise  he 
became  an  advocate.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  in  Ajaoeio  in  1865,  he 
made  a  sensational  oration,  full  of  democratic 
sentiments,  which  proved  still  less  palatable 
than  his  previous  speeches  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  in  Algeria,  and  from  thence  addressed 
an  ofBcial  reprimand  to  the  prince.  The  latter 
immediately  threw  up  all  hia  public  functions, 
including  Ins  membership  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, his  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  having  converted  the  empress  Eugenie, 
who  had  never  been  his  friend,  into  his  invete- 
rate enemy.  But  he  speedily  Trained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor,  who  apparently  regarded 
his  vagaries  as  harmless,  and  even  in  some  re- 
mects  as  useful.  In  1868  he  visited  the  North 
German  states,  and  a  political  object  was  as- 
cribed to  this  as  to  his  other  journeys  in  that 
year,  especially  as  he  occasionally  received 
official  deputations  and  was  fond  of  assuming 
the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Though  he 
constantly  coquetted  with  the  ultra  radicals, 
they  never  ceased  to  regard  him  aa  in  reality 
an  imperialist,,  possibly  desirous  of  supplanting 
his  cousin;  while  the  emperor  himself  even  re- 
frained from  rebuking  his  renewed  violence  in 


1869,  though  his  speech  on  that  oi 
publicly  disavowed  by  Eouher,  president  of 
the  senate.  Prince  Napoleon  had  long  been 
nick-named  Plon-PloOj  his  ambition  as  well  aa 
his  attempt  to  reeoneile  imperialistic  with  ex- 
treme liberal  institutions  subjecting  him  to  crit- 
icism, to  which  the  grotesque  contrast  between 
his  impetuous  demonstrations  and  placid  ap- 
pearance added  a  tinge  of  the  ridiculous.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
made  unavailing  efforts  to  draw  Italy  into  the 
contest  against  Prussia,  and  at  the  close  of  1871 
he  declined  to  accept  an  election  to  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Corsica.  In  October,  1873,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and  on  his  resist- 
ing he  was  forcibly  expelled.  The  prince  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  against  the  prefect  and 
commissary  of  police  who  arrested  him  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  M.  Eichard,  claiming  200,- 
000  francs  damages.  He  afterward  returned  to 
his  chateau  of  Prangins  near  Geneva  with  his 
wife  and  children,  consisting  of  two  sons,  bom 
in  1863  and  1864,  and  a  daughter,  in  1866.  They 
occasionally  reside  also  in  tfieir  mansion  at  Mi- 
lan. ¥.  Hathllde  LeetltU  Wllhelmlne,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  popularly  known  as  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  bom  in  Trieste,  May  27, 1820.  She  was 
early  distinguished  by  her  literary  and  artistic 
taate8,andin  1841  married  in  Florence  the  Rus- 
sian count  Anatol  Demidofi',  whom  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  made  prince  of  San  Donato. 
He  having  agreed  to  bnng  up  the  prospective 
children  in  tie  Roman  Catholic  feith,  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  deprived  him  of  his  office  of 
chamberlain.  But  they  had  no  iaane,  and  when 
Mathilde  went  to  St.  Petersburg  the  czar  be- 
came her  friend,  and  he  corresponded  with  her 
till  the  Crimean  war;  and  on  her  separation  in 
1846  from  her  husband,  hg  inaisted  upon  hia 
settling  on  his  wife  an  annuity  of  300,000  m- 
blea.  The  princess  Mfithilde  presided  over  the 
household  of  Louia  Napoleon  previous  to  hia 
marriage  with  Eugenie,  and  afterward  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  prominent  position  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  Franco-German  war, 
when  the  downfall  of  her  cousin  deprived  her 
of  her  large  endowments;  and  the  death  of 
her  former  husband  in  April,  1870,  also  cat  of 
the  income  which  she  had  derived  from  him. 
Her  palace  in  Paris  and  her  anmnier  residence 
at  St.  Gratien,  near  the  lake  of  Enghien,  were 
the  most  distinguished  literary  and  artistic  cen- 
tres of  the  second  empire ;  and  she  excels  aa 
an  artist,  aa  is  attested  by  her  fine  paintings 
and  etchings.  After  the  death  of  Sainte-Beuve 
in  1869;  the  newspapers  engaged  in  a  lively 
controversy  about  her  letters  to  him ;  and  her 
apedal  favorite  was  Th&>phile  Gautier,  whose 
funeral  she  attended  in  October,  1873,  Preai- 
dent  Thiers  having  permitted  her  to  oontinne 
to  reside  in  Paris. 
BOHAPAETE,  Joseph,  successively  king  of  Na- 

tles  and  of  Spain,  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon 
.,  bom  at  Corte,  Corsica,  Jan.  7,  1768,  died  in 
Florence,  July  28, 1844.  The  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany having  recommended  Charles  Bonaparte 
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to  his  sister,  the  qneen  of  France,  he  gained 
admission  for  his  son  Joseph  to  the  college  of 
Antun,  destining  him  for  the  church.  Joseph, 
however,  agreed  with  Napoleon  to  become  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  the  father  prevailed  upon  him  shortly 
before  Ms  death  to  relinquish  this  project,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  tasli  devolving  on  him 
as  the  eldest  son  of  attending  to  the  education 
and  prosperity  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Joseph  having  completed  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Pisa,  the  grand  dute  of 
Tuscany  wished  to  attach  him  to  his  service, 
but  he  preferred  to  rejoin  his  family  in  Cor- 
sica. In  June,  1768,  he  was  admitted  as  ad- 
vocate to  the  superior  council  at  Bastia,  and 
he  l>ecame  one  of  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  municipality.  He  was.  an 
early  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1780,  became  president  of  his  dis- 
trict,'published  a  pamphlet  on  the  new  French 
constitution,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  invite  Paoh  to  Corsica,  and  became 
his  secretary  in  the  Corsican  administration. 
During  the  English  invasion  of  the  island  Jo- 
seph, who  had  been  commander  of  militia, 
served  at  Toulon  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Napoleon.  On  Aug.  1,  1794,  he  mar- 
ried at  Marseilles  Marie  Julie  Clary,  dai^hter 
of  a  rich  merchant,  and  whose  younger  sister 
became  in  1798  the  wife  t>f  Bemadotte  and 
afterward  qneen  of  Sweden,  In  1796  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  to  Italy  as  military  commis- 
sary of  his  army,  and  was  sent  by  him  to 
Paris  with  Junot  to  deliver  his  trophies  to 
the  directory.  Shortly  aftei-ward  he  was  sent 
with  a  body  of  men  to  Corsica  agwnst  the 
English ;  but  they  having  evacnated  the  isl- 
and before  his  arrival,  he  rejoined  Napoleon, 
who  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
French  envoy  in  Panna,  which  he  eschanged 
in  1797  for  that  of  French  minister  in  Eome. 
His  course  during  the  commotions  in  that  city 
in  1798  being  approved  by  the  directory,  the 
mission  to  Berlin  was  tendered  to  him ;  but  he 

E referred  joining  the  council  of  600  as  mem- 
er  elect  from  Oorsica,  his  presence  in  Paris 
enabling  him  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Napoleon,  to  whom  he  sent  his  Greek  friend 
Bonrbaki  to  nrge  his  immediate  return  from 
Egypt.  He  eoSperated  with  Napoleon  in  the 
events  of  the  18th  Brnmaire,  introducing  Mo- 
reaa  to  him,  and  through  the  medium  of  Ca^ 
banis  making  the  first  overtures  to  SieySs, 
He  declined  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  but  ac- 
cepted a  seat  in  the  tribunate  and  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
the  popularization  of  the  new  consular  govern- 
ment by  assisting  Napoleon  with  his  advice, 
and  by  rallying  round  him  many  supporters, 
hia  amenity  of  manners  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position making  friends  for  him  in  almost  all 
classes  of  society.  The  same  characteristics 
secured  his  success  as  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  in  1 800, 
with  Germany  at  Lun6ville  in  1801,  and  with 
Great  BritMn  at  Amiens  in  1803 :  and  sabse- 


qnently  in  concluding  the  concordat  with  the 
Koman  see.  "When  assuming  the  imperial  dig- 
nitVj  Napoleon  offered  the  crown  of  Lombardy 
to  Joseph,  who  however  preferred  to  remwn 
in  France  as  the  presumptive  successor  to  the 
new  throne.  In  1805  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  brother  to  accept  a  military  position ;  hut  as 
the  latter  had  to  leave  for  the  seat  of  war,  Jo- 
seph remained  in  Paris  to  share  with  Oamba- 
ofirSs  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
After  the  victorious  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Austerlitz,  Joseph  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
Naples,  entering  the  city  in  Febmary,  180B,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Naples,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  which  had  now 
become  laws  even  for  Joseph,  to  whom  up  to 
that  time  he  had  invariably  shown  great  defer- 
ence. The  cares  of  the  throne  were  not  con- 
genial to  Joseph's  quiet  disposition;  and  they 
were  made  the  more  harassing  by  the  futile  at- 
tempts to  conquer  Sicily  and  by  other  internal 
complications,  and  especially  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  brother  with  his  conoiUatory  meas- 
ures. Yet  he  became  attached  to  the  genial 
climate  and  to  the  people  of  Naples;  and  after 
having  reigned  over  them  about  two  years  with 
great  mildness  and  with  much  solicitude  for 
their  prosperity,  it  was  with  reluctance,  and 
only  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  inexorable 
will,  that  in  1808  he  exchanged  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  that  of  Spain.  In  an  interview 
with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  Joseph  insisted 
upon  being  recognized  as  king  by  the  Span- 
iards previous  to  his  departure  for  their  coun- 
try, and  Napoleon  at  once  had  a  junta  con- 
vened (June  16),  which  lost  no  time  in  giving 
the  prescribed  recognition.  The  new  mon- 
arch left  for  Madrid,  but  a  day  after  his  arri- 
val there  (July  20}  he  infonned  Napoleon  of 
his  deception  and  of  the  nnconquerable  hos- 
tility of  the  Spaniards.  If  left  to  himself  he 
might  perhaps  have  made  hia  rnle  acceptable 
to  them ;  but  he  was  compelled-  to  govern 
Spain,  as  he  had  been  to  govern  Naples,  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  bnt  according 
to  the  dictates  of  Napoleon,  who  disdained  to 
listen  to  Joseph's  repeated  remonstrances,  sug- 
gestions, and  entreaties;  neither  would  he 
allow  him  to  relinquish  the  throne,  though  Jo- 
seph wished  to  be  relieved  from  its  bm-dens. 
Three  times  during  hia  administration  of  five 
years  he  was  driven  by  hostile  armies  from 
hia  capital,  the  last  lime,  in  1813,  never  to 
return.  After  transferring  (July  12)  the  com- 
mand of  the  ,army  to  Soult,  Joseph  retired  to  a 
chateau  near  Bayonne,  and  soon  afterward  he 
rejoined  his  family  at  Mortfontaine,  near  Paris. 
On  Dec.  29  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  placing  him- 
self at  his  disposal,  but  yet  expressing  unwill- 
ingnesa  to  desert  hb  duties  as  king  of  Spain.' 
The  emperor  in  January,  1814,  made  him  lien- 
tenant  general  of  the  empirein  his  absence,  with 
large  mihtary  and  civil  prerogatives  as  the  head 
of  the  regency  under  Maria  Louisa.  In  this 
capacity,  when  the  alHed  army  invested  Paris 
in  March,  1814,  he  aathorized  Marmont  and 
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Mortier  to  treat  for  a  suspenaion  of  hostilities, 
and  subsequently  conaented  to  a  eapitulation. 
He  then  joined  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  at 
Blois,  attempted  in  vain  to  rejoin  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  the  chfiteau  of  Prangins  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's 
landing  at  Cannes,  Joseph  hastened  to  Paris, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  the  support  of  Lafay- 
ette, Mme.  de  Stael,  Beigamin  Constant,  and 
his  other  personal  friends,  for  his  brother's  last 
desperate  attempt  at  restoration,  by  holding 
out  the  promise  of  a  constitntional  form  of 
government.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
met  Napoleon  for  the  last  time,  Jnne  29,  1816, 
and  in  vain  proposed  to  take  his  place  as 
prisoner,  by  passing  himself  off  for  him.  Na- 
poleon still  hoping  to  be  able  to  escape  to  the 
United  States,  the  two  brothers  pledged  them- 
selves to  meet  there.  Whde  the  emperor  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  Joseph  embarked  at 
Eoyan,  July  25,  ander  the  name  of  Connt  de  8nr- 
villiers,  for  New  York.  He  purchased  a  house 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  during  the 
winter,  and  estensiye  grounds  and  a  mansion 
called  Point  Breeze,  near  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
where  he  generally  spent  his  summers.  An 
act  was  passed  in  1817  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  to  enable  him,  as  an  alien,  to  hold 
real  estate;  and  at  his  request  a  similar  act 
was  passed  in  1835  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  he  resided  some  time  in  a  aeclnded  man- 
sion on  tie  edge  of  the  great  northern  wilder- 
ness. He  endeared  himself  to  Americans  by  his 
benevolence,  affability,  and  aooorapfchments ; 
and  Le  was  elected  to  many  philanthropical 
and  learned  associations.  His  wife  was  pre- 
vented by  her  delicate  health  from  joining  him ; 
but  his  two  danghters  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
prince  of  Canino,  lived  with  him  in  the  United 
States.  Among  his  other  fmthful  companions 
was  O'Parreli,  formerly  one  of  his  ministers  in 
Spain.  His  exile  was  cheered  by  the  visita  of 
Lafayette  and  qther  distinguished  personages, 
but  it  was  deeply  saddened  in  1831  by  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  Joseph  had  never 
ceased  to  be  tenderly  devoted.  As  chief  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  he  ineffectually  exerted  him- 
self after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  protested  against  the 
accession  of  any  other  dynasty.  In  1883,  on 
hearing  of  the  onke  of  Beichstadt's  illness,  he 
went  to  Europe;  but  being  informed  of  his  death 
at  Liverpool,  he  reniained  in  England.  In  1834. 
he  joined  hia  brother  Lnoien  in  a  protest  agwnst 
the  banishment  of  their  family  from  France, 
disclwming  all  unpatriotic  and  ambitious  de- 
signs- and  declaring  their  submission  to  the 
popnlar  will.  In  1837  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  1839  again  went  to  Eng- 
land. Some  time  after  his  second  arrival  in 
London  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
sought  rehef  in  vmn  at  Wildbad-  Wfirtemberg. 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  English  climate 
and  to  rejoin  his  family,  he  wished  to  proceed 


to  Italy.  Even  in  1841,  however,  he  could 
only  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  his  residing  in  Genoa ;  but  this  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  family 
in  Florence.  Joseph  was  not  made  for  camps 
or  thrones;  his  ambition  was  moderate,  and 
he  found  the  main  sources  of  happiness  in  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  and  in  the  gratification 
of  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  His  presence 
was  elegant  and  courtly,  and  his  manners  were 
singularly  winning.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Napoleon  I.,  which  has  been 
published  since  his  death,  reveals  the  confiden- 
tial intercourse  of  the  two  brothers,  and  throws 
considerable  light  upon  tie  details  of  important 
events  and  transactions.  Joseph  presented  the 
various  insignia  of  the  lepon  of  honor  which 
had  been  worn  by  Napoleon  to  tiie  French 
government,  and  many  pictures  from  the  col- 
lection of  his  nncle  Cardmal  Fesoh  to  Corsican 
towns.  The  museum  of  Versailles  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Joseph,  by  Delaistre ;  a  bust, 
by  Bartolini ;  and  a  portrait  of  him  by  Gerard. 
See  Memoirei  et  correapondance  politique  et 
militaire  dii  rot  Joa^A,  by  Du  Oasse  (10  vols., 
Paris,  1853-'B;  an  English  selection  from'the 
same,  3  vols^  New  York,  1856),  and  Memoires, 
by  Kiot  de  Melito  (3  vda.,  Paris,  1868).— His 
wife  died  in  Florence,  April  7,  1845.  Their 
elder  daughter,  ZiNAlDs  Chablotte  Julib, 
married  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Canino,  and 
died  in  Italy  in  1864.  The  younger  daughter, 
Chablotte,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1802,  mar- 
ried hoi'  cousin,  the  second  son  of  Louia,  had 
no  children,  became  a  widow  in  1881,  and  died 
at  Sarzana,  Italy,  March  2,  1839. 

BOKiPlBTE.  I.  LoDb,  king  of  Holland,  third 
brother  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Ajaccio  in  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  died  in  l4rhom,  July  25,  1846,  Na- 
poleon wished  him  to  study  military  science  at 
Ch&lons,  but  tJiis  project  was  not  carried  out, 
and  he  subsequently  served  under  his  brother 
in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  displayed  bravery  in 
various  engagement;,  especully  at  the  battle 
of  Arcole.  He  cooperated  wiUi  Napoleon  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  in  love  with  a  schoolmate  of 
his  sister  Caroline,  and  consented  with  great 
reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  to  marry  Hortense,  Josephine's 
daughter,  ^ee  Bea-uharhais.)  Hortense  was 
equally  indifferent  to  the  alliance,  which  proved 
unhai>py.  In  1804  he  was  made  general  and 
councillor  of  state,  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  he  became  prince  and  constable, 
governor  general  of  the  transalpine  depart- 
ments, and  military  commander  of  Pans  as 
successor  of  Murat,  who  took  the  place  first 
destined  to  Louis  at  the  head  of  the  reserve 
in  the  proposed  expedition  against  England. 
Against  the  wishes  of  Louis,  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land was  forced  upon  him  by  Napotemi,  ukd 
he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Saint  Cloud,  Jnne  0, 
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intimated  to  LoaU  tliat,  althongh  king  of  Hol- 
land, he  ehoold  never  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman ; 
but  Louis  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  pro- 
posed to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terest§  of  his  :  kingdom,  and  hence  arose  in- 
terminable difflcnlties  with  Napoleon.  liOuia 
promoted  science,  letters,  art,  the  construction 
of  canab  and  dikes,  a  vast  3;st«m  of  draint^e, 
and  various  other  ameliorations.  He  resisted 
ITapoleon's  design  of  converting  the  Dutch  annj 
and  nation  into  tools  for  his  con<iuests  and  am- 
bition. But  while  Louis  lost  no  opportunity  to 
propitiate  Holland,  Hortense  sided  with  Napo- 
leon, and  otherwise  gave  Louis  serious  cause  for 
deploring  their  ill-fated  union,  though  she  im- 

Sartedbrilhancytothecourtof theHague.  The 
eath  of  their  first-born  child,  Napoleon  Louis 
Obarles,  in  1807,  increased  his  nnhappiness. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  became  alto- 
gether estranged  from  his  wife,  and  she  went 
to  Paris,  where  on  April  20,  1808,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  future  Napoleon  in.  Louis  trans- 
ferred his  capital  from  the  Hague  to  Utreohf, 
and  eventually  to  Amsterdam.  His  relations 
with  Napoleon  became  still  more  tfmbittered  by 
the  iigury  which  the  blockade  against  England 
inflicted  upon  Batch  commerce.  Louis  resist- 
ed this  measure  as  long  as  possible,  and  upon 
finally  submitting  to  it  he  closed  the  Dutch  porta 
not  only  against  Gugiish  but  all  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  emperor  charged  him  with  playing 
into  the  hands  of  England,  and  allowing  Hol- 
land to  be  used  as  a  neutral  ground  for  his  ene- 
mies. Louis  had  a  stormy  interview  with  Na- 
Soleon  in  Paris  in  December,  1809 ;  and  during 
is  residence  in  that  city  he  was  almost  rednced 
to  the  condition  of  a  ptisoner,  the  emperor  in- 
sisting upon  regarding  .Holland  as  a  sort  of 
French  dependency,  and  preventing  Louis  from 
returning  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  letter's 
taking  measures  to  baffle  the  occupation  of 
Amsterdam  by  French  troops.  Napoleon  threat- 
ened him  with  the  annexation  of  Holland. 
Finally  he  was  compelled  to  yield  so  far  as  to 
interdict  all  commercial  relations  with  England, 
to  withdraw  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Dntch 
nobility,  and  to  organize  a  powerful  navy  and 
army  to  support  France  agflinatEngland  in  case 
ofneed.  Alter  assisting  at  Napoleon's  marriage 
with  MariaLouisa,  having  been  previously  oblig- 
ed to  sanction  his  divorce  from  Josephine,  Louis 
returned  to  Amsterdam  in  .^rii,  1810,  byway 
of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  1  while  Hortense,  ordered 
by  the-emperor  to  resume  her  portion  as  queen, 
took  the  direct  rente  to  Holland,  but  remwned 
only  for  a  rfiort  time,  Louis  taking  little  or  no 
notice  of  her  departure.  Having  been  com- 
pelled f»  ratify,  though  only  conditionally,  a 
treaty  signed  by  Admiral  Verhuel,  authoriang 
small  French  garrisons  in  several  localities,  and 
his  subsequent  protests  against  Napoleon's  in- 
creasing usurpations  in  Holland  proving  un- 
availing,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  abdicate  ir 
favor  of  bis  eldest  Burviving  son  Napol^oi 
Lonis,  appointing  Hortense  as  regent,,  and  left 
Amsterdaiu  July  1,  ISIO,  a  short  time  before 


the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France.  But  he 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  this  measure, 
and  to  assert  his  claims  and  those  of  his  family 
to  the  Dutoh  throne.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Teplitz,  July  9,  under  the  name  of  Oount 
St.  Leu.  Resisting  Napoleon's  order,  conveyed 
to  him  through  Decaaes,  to  return  to  France, 
he  left  for  Gratz,  and  on  Dec.  30  declined  the 
estates  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  in  compen- 
sation for  his  throne,  and  also  forbade  Hortense 
to  accept  the  endowment.  In  August,  1818, 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  he  left  the  latter  country  for  Switzer- 
land, having  repeatedly  but  in  vain  applied  to 
Napoleon  for  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom, 
the ,  emperor  finally  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  see  the  house  of  Orange  restored  than 
his  brother.  Louis  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  be  reinstated  by  the  people  of  Holland  dur- 
ing their  war  of  independence,  and  afterward 
went  to  Paris.  Napoleon  received  him  coldly, 
and  did  not  wish  him  to  reside  in  the  capital 
unless  he  would  relinquish  all  ideas  of  domin- 
ion in  Holland,  and  would  sustain  his  own 
power,  in  which  case  he  would  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  French  prince  and  constable  of  the 
empire.  Louis  nevertlieless  remained  in  Paris, 
malnt^ing  his  pretenaons  with  charaoteristio 
obstinacy,  and  was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's 
brothers  who  durst  dely  him  to  the  last.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  in  1814,  he  joined 
Maria  Louisa,  who  had  left  Paris  against  his 
advice;  the  allies  permitted  him  to  reside  in 
France,  but  he  would  not  witness  the  humilia- 
tion of  hit  country,  and  went  to  Lausanne. 
Hortense  having  obtained  from  Louis  XVIIL, 
through  the  medium  of  the  czar  Alexander,  a 
grant  of  the  domtun  of  St.  Leu,  with  the  title  of 
duchess,  Lonis  spumed  the  king'sletters  patent,' 
issued  May  30,  1814,  which  raised  8t.  Leu  to  a 
dnchy ;  and  he  also  scorned  to  accept  his  share 
of  the  annuity  of  2,500,000  francs  which  the 
treaty  of  Fontaineblean  had  provided  for  him 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily. His  protest  to  that  effect  was  published 
at  Aaran  on  Aug.  3,  1814,  and  soon  after  he 
left  Switzerland  for  Rome.  Hortense  reflising 
to  surrender  the  custody  of  their  son  Napoleon 
Louis,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tribunal  at  Paris,  which  conceded  this  right  to 
him  March  7,  1815;  after  which  he  retired  to 
Florence  with  the  young  prince,  who  died  at 
Forli  in  1881.  His  healft,  affected  by  this  and 
other  sorrows,  was  soon  hopelessly  impaired  by 
apoplectic  fits,  which  culminated  in  partial 
paralysis.  The  abortive  attempts  of  his  young- 
est son  Louis  Napol^fi  at  Strasburg  (1839) 
and  Boulogne  (1840)  became  new  sources  of 
chagrin.  He  implored  his  personal  friends 
among  the  members  of  the  French  cabinet 
to  intercede  with  Louis  Philippe  not  to  de- 

firive  him  of  his  son's  society  during  the 
ast  moments  of  his  life.  Bat  the  king  in- 
sisting upon  guarantees  which  the  captive 
prince  would  notgive,  Louis  despaired  of  see- 
mg  him  again.    When  he  was  apprised  of  his 
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escape  from  Ham,  though  iii  a  djing  con- 
dition, he  hastened  from  Florence  to  L^hom 
to  meet  him,  but  arrived  only  to  be  informed 
of  his  son's  inahility  to  procure  a  passport  from 
England  for  Italy.  This  disappointment  broaght 
on  ft  fit  fi'om  which  he  died,  unattended  by  any 
member  of  his  family.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Oroce,  and  his  remains  were 
gahaequently  transferred  to  the  church  of 
St.  Leu  in  Paris.  Despite  his  life-long  diffi- 
culties with  Louis,  the  emperor  gave  prece- 
dence in  his  wUl  to  his  children  over  those  of 
Joseph  and  Lucien  in  the  right  of  succesaion, 
and  also  pardoned  him  for  what  he  denounced 
as  libellous  assertions  in  the  JDocwneaU  hUto- 
riqitsa  et  rsflexiona  eur  le  gouvm-nement  de  la 
SollaMe  (3  vols.,  Paris  and  London,  1820),  the 
most  impori;ant  publication  by  Louis,  and  which 
throws  much  light  upon  his  and  Napoleon's  ca- 
reer. He  was  iJso  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  poetry,  of  a  novel  descriptive  of  Dutch 
life  and  manners  {Mwrie,  ov,  leg  pemes  (Tamour, 
8  vols. ;  3d  ed.,  under  the  title  of  Marie,  ou  lee 
RoUandaUes  1814),  and  of  a  Mimoire  eur  la 
teTsifieaticn  (Paris,  1814),  which  obtained  from 
the  institute  a  prize  offered  by  himself  for  the 
best  essay  on  versification.  He  afterward  en- 
larged this  work  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1825-'6),  adding 
adaptations  of  Ruth  et  JVt>^mt,an  opera,  Lu- 
eriee,  a  tragedy,  and  Molifire'a  L'Avare,  as  spe- 
cimens of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  verification 
which  he  wished  to  see  adopted  in  French 
poetry.  His  other  writings  include  Sutoire  du 
parlement  anglate  depuU  ton  origins  jmq'o'en 
Van  VII,  with  autograph  notes  by  Napoleon 
(Paris,  1820) ;  Rhome  d  Sir  Walter  Scott  eur 
eon  Eiatoire  de  Sapol&on  (1838-'9) ;  and  Oii&r- 
tationi  aur  VBietoire  de  NapoUon  par  Corvine 

S834).  The  last  surviving  eon  of  Louis  and 
ortense  was  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  IIL 
(See  BoNAP-iBTc,  Napoleon  III,)  [I.  KapalJon 
Lonls,  second  son  of  tlie  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct.  n,  1804,  died  in  Porii,  Italy,  March 
IT,  1831.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Bonaparte 
princes  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the  offi- 
cial records ;  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Rus  VII., 
and  Napoleon  I,  and  Madame  Lietitia  were  his 
sponsors.  The  death  of  his  brother  made  him 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Dutch  throne,  and 
while  Hortense  was  regent  he  was  for  a  short 
time  recognized  as  king  of  Holland.  The  em- 
peror made  him  in  1809  grand  dukeof  Cleves 
and  Berg,  and  his  mother  had  him  educated 
by  the  abbS  Bertrahd.  In  conformity  with  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunals,  he  was  subsequently 
taken  awayfromher  to  join  his  father  in  Italy. 
In  1S27  he  married  his  cousin  Charlotte,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain. 
He  became  an  ardent  liberal,  and  during 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1881  he  and 
his  brother  Louis  Napoi^on  organized  the 
defensive  operations  of  the  Italian  patriots 
on  the  line  from  Foligno  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  and  were  about  to  seize  the  latter  fort 
and  set  free  the  prisoners  of  state  detdned 
there,  when   their   parents    dissuaded   them 


from  compromising  the  Italian  cause  by  giv- 
ing to  the  French  a  pretest  for  deserting  it. 
They  went  thereupon  to  Bologna,  and  when 
that  city  was  occupied  by  the  Anstrians, 
they  removed  to  Forh,  where  Prince  Napoleon 
Louis  died  of  the  measles.  He  was  noted  for 
his  Bcientifio  attainments  and  his  mechanical 
inventions.  He  estabUshed  a  paper  manufac- 
tory on  a  plan  of  his  own,  mblished  an  essay  on 
balloons,  translated  into  French  the  "History 
of  the  Sacking  of  Rome,"  by  his  reputed  an- 
cestor Jacopo  Bnojiaparte  (Florence,  1829), 
and  published  some  other  writings. 

BONAPAETE.  I.  Lulen,  prince  of  Oanino, 
second  brother  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Ajaooio, 
March  21,  1115,  died  in  Viterbo,  June  39, 1840. 
He  attended  with  his  brother  Joseph  the  col- 
lege of  Autnn  for  nearly  two  years,  and  after- 
ward studied  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Aii  in  Provence.  He 
then  lived  some  time  with  his  uncle,  the  future 
cardinal  Fesch,  and  in  1T9S  returned  to  Corsi- 
ca. Lucien  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
revolution,  and  Paoli  called  him  his  httle  Taci- 
tus. After  Paoli's  rupture  with  France  in  1793 
Lucien  abandoned  him,  and  went  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  soKcit  assistance 
against  him  and  against  the  English.  Subse- 
quently he  became  connected  with  the  com- 
missary department  at  St.  Maximin,  and  exerted 
much  influence  in  that  little  town,  as  president 
of  the  popular  society  and  the  revolutionary 
committee,  in  preventing  political  excesses. 
He  was  nevertheless  arrested  ailer  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  while  he  was  acting  as  military 
inspector  in  the  vicinity  of  Cette,  and  released 
only  after  six  weeks' imprisonment  throughNa- 

Sioleon'siniiuence  with  Barras,  who  subsequent- 
y  appointed  him  commissary  of  war.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  a  poor  girl  of  Provence. 
In  1798  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  council 
of  500,  of  which  he  became  president  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt  Having  been 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  constitutional  re- 
forms projected  by  Sieyfis,  he  aided  in  securing 
his  cooperation  for  the  coup  d^itat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
its  execution.  During  the  stormy  scenes  in  tlie 
council  of  BOO  he  left  the  chdr  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon's  grenadiers.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  first  consul  to  th^  newly  created 
senate,  but  at  his  request  he  became  minister 
of  theinteriorassuooessor  of  Laplace,  who  took 
Lucien's  seat  in  the  senate;  and  the  administra- 
tive centralization  of  France  wasinitiatedduring 
his  tenure  of  office.  He  reSstablished  the  official 
organ,  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  promoted 
letters  and  arts;  but  he  was  too  independent  to 
suit  his  brother,  and  his  relations  .with  him  he- 
came  still  more  embittered. through  FouchS, 
who  taunted  Lnrien  with  his  improvident 
course  and  with  his  illicit  relations  with  the 
actress  M^zerai,  and  falsely  charged  him  with 
conspiring  against  the  first  consul.  Lucien 
was  removed  from  the  ministry  and  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Madrid.     Here  he  ingratiated 
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himself  with,  Godoy  and  Charles  IV,,  and  in 
March,  1801,  secured  the  aJlianoe  of  Spain  with 
France  in  the  attack  upon  Portngal.  But  he 
subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be  ontwitted 
by  Godoy,  ineurring  the  cenanre  of  Napoleon, 
who  chained  him  with  having  played  into  the 
hands  of  England,  but  ordered  him  to  remain  in 
Spain  till  aiter  the  ooncluBion  of  the  treaties  of 
Badi^oz  and  Amiens,  although  Looien  had  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  eal'ly  in  1802,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  tribunate.  He  supported  the  conclusion  of 
the  concordat,  and  aided  his  brother  in  bemg 
made  consul  for  life.  Elected  as  the  deputy  of 
the  tribunate  to  the  grand  council  of  tlie  legion 
of  honor,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
Jje  became  in  this  capacity  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  senate.  The  institute  was  reorganized 
and  enlarged  under  his  auspices,  and  both  he 
and  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1802, 
were  popnlar  in  literary  and  general  society ; 
but  this  alliance  was  so  displeasing  to  Napoleon 
that  Lucien,  who  never  sacrificed  his  dignity 
and  independence,  broke  off  all  relations  with 
him  and  left  France  in  the  spring  of  1804. 
He  went  to  Milan,  then  to  Pesaro,  and  eventu- 
ally took  up  his  residence  in  a  magnificent 
palace  in  Bome,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
and  archffiologieal  labors,  in  which  he  became 
so  much  absorbed  that  Count  Miot,  charged  by 
Napoleon  m  1806  to  offer  a  crown  to  Lucien  if 
lie  would  repudiate  his  wife,  did  not  even  ven- 
ture to  broach  the  subject.  In  December, 
1807,  Napoleon  sought  an  interview  with  him 
at  Mantua,  and  offered  him  a  crown,  the  hand 
of  the  prince  of  Aaturias  for  his  daughter, 
and  a  duchy  for  bis  wife,  provided  he  would 
divorce  her.  But  Luoien  spumed  these  tempt- 
ing offers,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave 
Rome  in  view  of  the  emperor's  increased  exas- 
peration, and  to  reside  on  bis  extensive  estate 
near  Viterbo,  which  the  pope  converted  for  his 
benefit  into  the  principality  of  Canino.  Lucien 
felt  even  here  inseonre  against  Napoleon,  and 
embarked  at  Civita  Veodiia  Aug.  1,  1810,  for 
the  United  States;  but  he  was  captured  by  an 
English  cruiser  and  conveyed  to  Malta,  and 
thence  to  England.  Though  Lucien  was  not 
connected  with  the  empire,  and  Napoleon  even 
had  his  nwne  struck  out  of  the  imperial  al- 
faanac,  he  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  and  de- 
tamed  at  Ludlofr  castle,  "Wales.  Shortly  after- 
ward, however,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  at 
Thomgrore,  Worcestershire,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  April,  1814,  when  he  returned  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  emperor's 
banishment  to  Elba,  he  became  as  generous  to 
him  in  his  adversity  as  he  had  been  vehement 
in  opposing  his  tyranny  in  his  prosperity,  and 
assisted  bim  during  tbe  hundred  days.  After 
spending  some  lime  with  bis  friend  Mme.  de 
Stael  in  Switzerland,  he  took  up  his  official 
residence  in  the  palaiM  royal  as  an  imperial 
prince;  but  the  chamber  cf  peers  declined  ad- 
mitting him  as  such,  recognizing  him  only  as  an 
ordinary  member.    He  was  installed  among  the 


members  of  the  government  upon  the  emperor's 
departure  for  Waterloo.  After  the  fatal  issue 
of  that  battle  his  appeals  to  the  chambers  in 
favor  oi  the  preservation  of  the  empire  proved 
unavailing,  and  Lafayette  gave  him  a  brushing 
reply  by  referring  to  the  vast  hosts  sacrificed 
to  the  emperor's  ambition.  He  in  vain  advised 
his  brother  to  dissolve  tbe  chambers,  and  on 
his  second  abdication  he  insisted  upon  his 
transferring  the  throne  to  Napoleon  IL,  whose 
claims  he  aJso  vindicated  in  the  senate.  He 
remained  with  Napoleon  tilt  the  end  of  June, 
and  subsequently  twice  proposed  to  share  his 
captivity  in  8t^  Helena.  Going  to  Italy,  he 
was  arrested  at  Turin,  and  released  after  three 
months  on  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  to 
whose  dominions  he  returned,  to  devote  him- 
self in  his  villa  Eussinella,  near  Frascati,  to 
literary  and  archteological  labors.  B^ranger 
applying  to  him  for  assistance  in  1803,  Lucien 
immediately  placed  at  his  disposal  his  annual 
income  from  the  academy,  and  the  poet  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  the  prefiice  to  his  songs 
of  1833 ;  but  Lucien  was  excluded  from  the 
academy  after  Uie  restoration,  though  he  had 
been  one  of  its  benei^etors.  He  pubUshed  a 
description  of  his  famous  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquitieB,  and  his  other  works  include  a  novel. 
La  triiu  indienne,  ou  ^dov^rd  et  Stellina  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1790),  which  was  translated  into 
English  and  German ;  Charlemagne,  ou  VBglite 
deUerie  (2  vols.,  London,  1814 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  Butler  and  Hodgson),  and  other  poems; 
La  •BeriU  rar  le»  Cent  Jourt  (Paris,  1835); 
and  his  Mimoirea,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  18S6,  and  an  extract  of  the 
second  volume  was  pubUshed  by  his  widow 
in  1M5  under  tbe  title,  Le  18  Brumaire. — 
Lucien'sfirstwife,  CHBisTiBBELfioBOBBBoiEK, 
daughter  of  a  hotel  proprietor,  died  in  Paris, 
May  14,  1800.  She  bore  him  two  children; 
Ohaelottb,  bom  May  18,  1796,  married  in 
1815  Prince  Mario  Gabrielli,  and  in  1842  the 
Roman  physician  Centamori,  and  died  in  Rome 
May  6,  1865.  Chbistibb  Egypta,  bora  in 
Paris,  Oct.  19,  1798,  married  in  1818  the 
Swedish  count  Arved  Posse,  and  in  1834  Lord 
Dudley  Ooutts  Stuart,  and  died  in  Rome  in 
May,  1847.    Lucien's  second  wife  (1802)  and 

Srevioua  mistress  was  Mabib  Albxabdbinb 
HABLOTTB  LoinsB  Laubbbob  db  Bleschamp, 
who  was  divorced  from  her  first  husband,  the 
wealthy  stock  broker  Jouberthon,  She  was  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  v<*nian,  and  pub- 
lished a  poem,  Matilde,  reine  dee  Franci  (Paris, 
1820).  She  bore  him  four  daughters  and  four 
sons.  Of  the  former,  Jeashb  died  shortly  after 
her  marriage  with  Count  Honorati ;  Maeie 
married  Count  Vincenzo  Valentini,  who  died  in 
1858 ;  OoNSTANCE  became  abbess  of  the  convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Rome;  and  L.stitia, 
bom  m  Milan,  Dec.  1, 1804,  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  for  many  years  British  ambas- 
sador in  Athens,  became  a  widow  in  1862,  and 
died  March  15,  1871.  One  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters became  in  1862  the  ^ife  of  the  Hungarian 
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general  Tflrr,  and  the  other,  Mabib,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Fr6d6ric  Solma,  in 
18fi3,  oontraoted  a  second  marriage  in  1863 
with  the  Italian  stat«sraaii  Eata^zi.  (See  Ea- 
TAZzi.)  II.  Cbarleg  Lntlcn  Jtks  Lairent,  prince 
of  Canino  and  Mosignano,  a  naturalist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  horn  in  Paria,  May  24,  1808, 
died  there,  Jn]y  39,  1857.  He  was  ediicat«d  in 
the  Tiniversities  of  Italy.  In  1822  he  married 
at  Bmssels  his  cousin  ZSnaide,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph,  es-ljing  of  Spain.  He  joined  his 
father-in-law  in  Philadelphia,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  an  ornithologist,  which  was 
increased  hy  hia  subsequent  labors  after  hia  re- 
turn to  Italy  in  1828.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1840  he  inherited  hia  princely  titles, 
but  continued  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
scientific  pnrauita  fill  1847,  when  he  touched 
upon  politics  at  the  scientific  congress  of  Ven- 
ice, and  was  expelled  by  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties. After  a  visit  to  London  and  Copenhagen 
he  went  to  Eome,  where  he  supported  Pins 
IX.  as  long  as  he  adhered  to  a  progressive 
policy;  but  when  the  pope  changed  front  and 
was  eventually  driven  to  Gaeta,  the  prince  of 
Canino  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, was  a  member  and  vice  president 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  gallantly  up- 
held the  cause  of  the  republic  until  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  by  French  troops,  July  8, 1849, 
after  which  he  left  for  Prance,  Despit*  the 
warning  given  him  at  the  frontier,  he  continued 
his  journey  toward  Paris,  and  was  arrested  at 
Orleans  t^  order  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  con- 
veyed to  Havre,  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1860,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  Paris,  where  in  1854  he  became  director  of 
the  jardin  dm  plantes.  He  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  many  scientific  congresses  in 
Italy,  lectured  before  them  on  natural  history, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  of  Upsal  and  Berlin,  and  correspon- 
dent of  the  French  institute.  He  wrote  esten- 
sively  on  American  and  European  ornithology 
and  other  branches  of  natnral  history,  Many 
of  his  writings  are  contained  in  academical 
annals  and  other  periodical  publications.  His 
principal  separate  works  are :  "American  Or- 
nithology, or  the  Nattiral  History  of  Birds  in- 
habiting the  United  States,  not  given  by  WU- 
Bon"  (4  vols.  4to,  illustrated,  Philadelphia, 
1825-'88,  with  descriptions  of  over  100  new 
Bpeoies  of  birds  discovered  by  him) ;  SpeccMo 
eomparativo  del,le  omithologie  M  Ro^na  e  di 
Filadelfla  (Rsa,  1827,  eatabliahing  a  compari- 
son between  European  and  American  birds) ; 
and  Iconogrqfia  aella  fauna  Italica  (3  vols., 
royal  4to,  richly  illustrated,  Eome,  1838-'41). 
Hia  latest  and  pariJy  postiiumous  produotions 
comprise  Oatalopie  dm  oiteawx  d^Marope  (1 
vol.  4to,  Paris,  1856) ;  IcortograpMe  d^  pigeons, 
and  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Pouance  Icono- 
grapMe  dee  perroqueU  (Paris,  1857-'9).  A 
volume  of  "Memoirs  of  Himself"  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  m  1886.— His  wife,  an  ae- 
complisheil  woman,  who  translated  Schiller's 


dramas  and  assisted  her  huaband  in  his  acden- 
tiflc  labors,  died  in  Italy,  Aug.  8,  1854,  She 
hore  him  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died 
young.  The  survivii^f  five  daughters  became 
respectively  the  wives  of  Marquis  Eoccagio- 
vine.  Count  Primoli,  OoUnt  Oampello,  and 
Prince  Placido  Gabrielli.  The  eldest  son,. 
J08BPH  LnoiEN  Oharlbs  Napolbon,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1834,  liarely  escaped 
assassination  in  Eome,  Feb,  10,  1860,  though 
he  was  not  connected  with  politica,  and  died  in 
that  city.  Sept,  2,  1865,  He  was  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  family  by  his  brother,  LroiKN 
LoriB  Joseph  NapoiJon,  bom  in  Eome,  Nov. 
15,  1828.  He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
1853,  and  is  a  great  favorite  of  Pius  IX.,  whose 
privy  chamberiain  he  was  till  1868,  when  he 
was  made  cardinal.  Napoleon  III.  conferred 
upon  him  in  1865  the  title  of  French  prince 
and  of  highness,  and  during  the  existence  of 
the  second  empire  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  Bonapartist  candidate  for  the  papacv. 
His  only  sorviving  brother  is  NapolSoh  Qrsk- 
QOiBE  Jacijiies  Philippe,  horn  in  Eome,  Feb. 
5,  1889.  He  married  in  1859  the  Itahan 
princess  Euspoli,  and  the  title  of  highness 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1861.  He  became 
captain  in  the  Algerian  rifie  corps,  and  joined 
the  Mexican  expedition.  IH.  Lonis  Lnden,  a 
philologist  and  chemist,  second  son  of  Lncien, 
bom  at  Thomgrove,  Worcestershire,  England, 
Jan.  4, 1813.  In  his  eariy  life  he  resided  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  mainly  devoting 
himself  to  philological  and  other  scientific 
studies.  After  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Corsica  to 
tlie  constituent  assembly,  but  his  election  was 
annulled.  In  1849,  however,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly;  and  in  18S3  he  was  made 
senator,  with  the  title  of  French  prince  and 
highness.  His  works  on  chemistry,  and  espe- 
cially on  philology,  won  for  him  a  doctor's 
diploma  from  the  nniversity  of  Oxford,  the 
membership  of  the  academy  .of  sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  other  markaof  distinction.  He 
has  puhhshed  translations  of  St.  Matthew's  par- 
able of  the  sower  into  73  European  dialects;  La 
laaigue  iasqve  et  lea  langum  finnoUes  (London, 
1863);  a  Basque  version  of  Solomon's  Song 
(1863) ;  and  numerous  other  writings  relating 
to  Basque,  Celtic,  and  other  iJranofiea  of  phi- 
lology, besides  several  works  in  French  and  in 
Italian  on  chemistry.  IT.  neire  ITapol job,  third 
son  of  Lncien,  popularly  known  aa  Prince 
Pierre,  born  in  Eome,  Sept.  13, 1815,  He  went 
in  1833  to  the  United  States,  served  with  San- 
tander  in  South  America,  and  was  involved  in 
qnarrels  owing  to  hia  violent  temper.  He  then 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
obnosions,  and  in  1836  the  papal  authorities 
ordered  him  to  depart.  Of  the  policemen  who 
came  to  escort;  him  to  the  frontier  he  killed  the 
chief  and  wounded  two  of  the  subordinates; 
but  being  himself  wounded  in  the  fray,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  for  a  considerable 
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time  was  imprisoiLed  in  tbe  cattle  of  Sant'  An- 
gelo.  On  Ilia  release  he  retnmed  to  the  United 
Stat«s,  where  he  was  Boon  again  involved  in 
troubles.  He  nest  went  to  England,  and  after- 
ward to  Oorfti.  After  having  in  vain  offered 
hiB  military  Bervices  to  France  and  Egypt,  he 
at  length  oht^ed  in  1848  emploTment  in  the 
foreign  legion  of  the  French  army.  He  was 
elected  to  the  constituent  and  legislative  a^sem- 
bliea,  where  he  acted  with  the  extreme  left, 
vehemently  opposing  all  reactionary  measures, 
In  1849  he  jomed  the  army  in  Algeria,  but  re- 
turned to  France  without  permission  at  the  most 
criljoal  moment  of  a  siege.  For  this  be  was 
cashiered  witb  the  express  approval  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  he  fongbt  a  duel  with  a  jonrnalist 
who  had  commended  his  dismissal.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Deo.  3,  1851,  he  kept  aloof  from 
politics,  though  invested  with  princely  dignities 
and  endowments,  and  lived  at  Auteuil,  near 
PariB,  with  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  wash- 
erwoman of  the  faubourg  8t.  Antoine,  whom  he 
married  in  1869.  In  1870  he  adjuired  great 
notoriety  by  his  assasanation,  on  Jan.  10,  of 
one  of  Rochefort's  collaborators,  the  journalist 
"Victor  Noir,  who  with  his  colleague  Ulrich  de 
Fonvielle  c^ed  at  his  country  residence  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  him  in  behalf  of  their 
friend  Paschal  Grousset,  who  charged  the  prince 
with  having  disparaged  liim  in  a  newspaper 
pnblished  in  Corsica,  The  prince,  after  a  brief 
altercation,  shot  Noir  dead,  and  also  aimed  the 
revolver,  which  he  bad  carried  loaded  in  bis 
pocket,  at  Fonvielle,  who  escaped  unhurt.  Ibis 
event  created  a  great  sensation,  and  threw 
additional  odium  upon  the  imperial  dynasty  at 
a  time  when  its  fortunes  had  already  b^un  to 
decline.  Pierre  was  arrested,  and  to  prevent 
disturbances  in  Paris,  a  high  court,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  carefully  selected  by  the 
authorities,  was  convened  at  Tours,  and  the 
trial  rUarcb  20-27)  resulted  in  bis  acquittal  of 
the  charge  of  murder,  the  prince  pretending 
that  he  bad  acted  in  seli'-defence,  having  been 
slapped  in  the  face  by  Noir.  He -was,  bow- 
ever,  condemned  to  payanindenmity  of  25,000 
francs  to  the  family  of  bis  victim,  and  to  bear 
the  costs  of  the  trial  The  emperor  requested 
bim  to  leave  the  French  territory,  and  be  has 
since  resided  in  London,  mainly  supported  by 
his  wife,  .who  opened  a  fashionable  miOinery 
establishment  there  under  her  princely  title. 
She  baa  bome  him  several  children,  who  were 
le^timiEed  after  their  marriage.  Vi  ii^lne, 
the  fourth  son  of  Lucien,  bom  at  Frascati,  Oct. 
81, 1816.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  went 
in  1833  to  the  United  States  in-  the  hope  of 
meeting  his  fether,  who  however  had  already 
sailed  for  England.  Afterward  be  resided  with 
him  in  Italy,  but  became  involved  in  trouble 
with  the  papal  troops  and  had  to  leave  Rome. 
He  returned  there  after  tiie  revolution  of  1848, 
bnt  refrained  from  Joining  the  ultra  democrats. 
Is  1849  he  went  to  France,  and  was  a  conser- 
vative member  of  the  lepalative  assembly  till 
Dec  2,  1861,  when  he  retired  from  politics. 
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As  he  did  not  court  bis  cousin  the  emperor,  he 
was  excluded  from  the  endowments  ei^oyed 
by  many  of  bis  relatives  who  pursued  a  more 


BOIUPiSTE,  It*t»»leoii,  emperor  of  France, 
bom  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Aug.  15,  1769,  two 
months  after  the  conqnest  of  the  island  by  the 
French,  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5,  1831.  It 
is  related  that,  his  mother  being  taken  in  labor 
suddenly  as  she  was  returning  from  mass,  he 
was  born  on  a  piece  of  old  tapestry,  on  which 
were  figured  the  events  of  the  Iliad.  As  a  boy 
he  manifested  a  violent  and  passionate  temper, 
and  in  the  little  disputes  with  his  elder  brother 
Joseph  be  always  came  off  master.  The  tradi- 
tions report  also  that  he  delighted  in  ruoning 
after  the  soldiers,  who  taught  bim  military 
manceuvres;  that  bis  favorite  plaything  was 
a  small  brass  cannon;  and  tiiat  he  regularly 
drilled  the  children  of  Ajaccio  in  battles  with 
stones  and  wooden  sabres.  His  first  teacher 
was  his  mother,  who  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  He  was  next  admitted 
to  the  royal  college  of  Ajaccio,  and  spent  a 
short  time  with  bis  father  on  the  continent, 
and  with  bis  brother  Joseph  at  the  college  of 
Antun.  In  his  lOtb  year,  April  33,  1779,  he 
was  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Brienna, 
where  Picbegru  was  one  of  bis  instructors. 
His  companions  there  regarded<Un  as  taoitiim 
and  morose ;  bnt  as  he  was  a  Cor^can,  speak- 
ing very  little  French,  and  poor  as  we!i  as 
Sroud,  like  those  islanders  genially,  his  con- 
act  is  doubtiess  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  his 
circumstances  as  to  his  temperament.  Toward 
those  who  showed  him  sympathy,  like  Bourri- 
enne,  he  was  susceptible  of  strong  attachm«it». 
The  annnal  report  of  the  school  for  1784  says 
of  him:  "Distinguished  in  mathematical  stud- 
ies, tolerably  versed  in  bistorf  and  geography, 
much  behind  in  Latin  and  baUes-lottres,  and 
other  accomplishments ;  of  regular  habits,  stu- 
dious, and  well  behaved,  and  eiq'oying  excel- 
lent health."  His  favorite  author  was  Plu- 
tarch. The  stories  of  his  assuming  undue  au- 
thority over  his  fellows  are  contradicted  \>j 
Bourrienne  in  his  Mimoi/rea.  In  1784  N^^ 
leon  repdred  to  the  military  aohiotd  at  Parii  to 
complete  bis  studies.  He  was  shocked  at  the 
expensive  style  of  living  there,  and  wrote  a 
letter  against  it  to  bis  late  superior  at  Brienue, 
Pfire  Berton.  In  September,  1786,  be  was 
commissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artiilery,  and 
soon  afterward  was  promoted  to  be  firsi'lieii- 
tenant  of  artillery  in  the  regiment. of  Qnelioble, 
stationed  at  Valence.  There  he  wretAWj,  essay 
for  the  prize  <^ered  by  the  Lyons  academy,  on 
the  question,  "What  are  tboMinaiples  and  the 
institutions  necessary  to  make  man  bappy  ?  " 
and  was  successful.  Tall^rand,  having  pro- 
oured  this  essay,  showed it'to  Napoleon  wtien 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  he  cart 
it  into  the  fire.  With  his  Mend  De  lifai^  he 
also  made  an  esour^on  during  that  tinte  to 
Mont  Oenis,  which  he  purposed  to  describe-in 
the  style  of  Sterne's  "Sentunental  Jouniey," 
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then  mnoh  in  vogue ;  bnt  he  did  not  complete 
what  he  had  deaigned.  A  pretty  Mile.  Oalom- 
bier  of  VaJence,  with  whom  he  had  stolen 
interviewa  and  "  ate  innocent  cherries,"  was 
snppoaed  to  have  inspired  the  sentimental  part 
of  this  literary  plan.  A  more  suitable  under- 
taking was  the  project  of  a  history  of  Corsioa, 
which  he  began,  and  communicated  to  Paoli, 
then  living  in  esile  in  Lcmdoo.  The  parts  erf  it 
still  preserved  are  full  of  warm  patriotic  ea- 
pressions  and  vehement  democratic  thoughts. 
They  were  not  phrases  borrowed  from  the 
classic  authors,  but  the  spontaneous  outbursts 
of  a  fresh  young  mind,  stimulated  by  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  and  not  yet  contaminated  by  the  es- 
periencea  of  life,  or  fettered  by  its  own  schemes 
of  aggrandizement.  Napoleon  visited  Ajaccio 
every  year,  and  interested  himseK  in  furthering 
tbe  education  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  ttis 
brothers  and  sisters.  Though  not  the  oldest 
son,  he  was  instinctively  i-ecognized  as  the  true 
head  of  the  family,  his  father  having  died  in 
IT85.  His  allowance  in  those  days,  probably 
furnished  by  his  nnole,  was  1,200  francs. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  decided  than 
his  democratic  tendencies  at  this  period.  The 
great  revolntioa  of  France  was  already  moving 
powerfnliy  onward,  and  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  regiment  at  Valence, 
watehed  its  complicated  movements  with  deep- 
ening anxiety.  Many  of  those  officers  openly 
took  part  with  the  royalists,  while  others,  and 
among  them  Napoleon,  inclined  as  strong  to 
the  revolutionary  side.  On  Feb.  6, 1792,  he  be- 
came a  captain  of  artillery  by  seniority,  and  in 
the  same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the 
insurrections  of  June  20  and  of  Aug.  10,  Bonr- 
rienne  relates  that  on  the  fonner  of  these  oc- 
casions, wlien  he  saw  the  mm  break  into  tlie_ . 
palace,  and  force  the  king  to  appear  at  the 
window,  with  the  bonnet  rouge  on  his  head, 
Bonaparte  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  all  over  with  that 
poor  man  1  A  few  disdifarges  of  grape  would 
have  sent  those  despicable  wret^es  flying.!.' 
Paeli,  having  emerged  from  his  retirement,  had 
been  enthusiastically  received  at  Paris,  and  in- 
vested with  the  presidency  and  military  oom- 
,mand  of  his  native  island,  where  the  fermedt 
of  revolution  was  also  at  its  height,  Ajaccio 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  while  die  headquar- 
ters of  die  patriots,  the  Bonaparte  house  their 
place  ot  meetiBg,  and  Joseph  and  Napoleon 
(who  had  retuned  hither)  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  Bat  Paoli's  views  of  liberty  were  far 
more  moderate  than  those  of  tie  national  legis- 
latitre,  and  in  a  little  while  he  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  government.  The  Bo- 
napart«&  strongly  attached  to  him  personally, 
did  not  follow  him  in  this  movement  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Ajaccio  did  generally,  but  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  convention.  A  civil  war 
was  the  consequence  of  Paoli's  defection ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  Napoleon,  who  acted  pro- 
visionally as  the  ootQioander  of  a  battalion  of 
the  national  gnard,  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
l^d  upon  him  of  a«saulting  his  native  place. 


He  succeeded  against  it  at  the  ontset ;  bnt  the 
besieged  party  rallying,  and  his  communication 
with  the  frigate  which  had  set  bun  ashore  hav- 
ing been  cut  o^  he  was  deprived  of  his  tem- 
porary success,  and  in  turn  besieged  in  the 
tower  of  Capitello.-  During  this  time  he  and 
his  50  riien  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
living  for  three  days  upon  horse  flesh,  when 
some  shepherds  from  tbe  mountains  released 
them  from  their  situati(4i^-^Tbe  exasperaticai 
of  the  adverse  faction  now  drove  tlje  Bona- 
partes  ont  of  Ajaccio.  ■'Madame  LsetitJa,  fright- 
ened by  the  signs  of  imminent  danger,  fied 
with  her  children  to  Jlilelli,  and  thence  across 
the  rugged  mountain  roads  to  the  seashore, 
where  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  thick- 
ets until  Napoleon  succeeded  in  conveying 
them  to  Nice,  whence  they  removed  to  Mar- 
seilles (1793),  During  their  residence  at  Mar- 
seilles Napoleon  was  emDio^ed  by  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  artillery  of  "the  army 
of  Italy "  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents  of 
Marseilles  and  Avignon.  In  the  latter  place 
he  published  in  the  same  year  a  little  pamphlet 
called  Le  touper  de  Beaucaire,  in  which  ie 
endeavored  Xa  persuade  the  excited  people  of 
those  parts  not  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
the  revolutionists,  who  were  then  5ie  ruling 
power,  and  who  were  dealing  a  fearfid  retribu- 
tion upon  ail  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  country.    Its  sentiments  were 

Generally  republican,  asd  in  favor  of  the 
[ontagne,  as  against  tMP  Girondists,  but ,  not 
at  aU  Jaoobiniea],  as  has  been  alleged.    The 

Eamphlet  is  given  in  Boiirrienne,  and  trans- 
ited in  the  appendii  t<f  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Bonaparte."  But  the  provinces  were  not  the 
sphere  for  Napoleon^  and  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  of  1793. 
In  September  he  was  ordered  on  service  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  possessed  by  the 
Spanish  and  Ei^lish,  where  he  displayed  such 
extraordinary  military  inteUigence  and  activity 
as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  whole  subsequent 
mihtary  career.  After  reoonnoitring  Toulon 
for  a  month,  he  oommnnicated  to  the  council 
of  war  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  adopted, 
and  which  he  himself  executed  with  brilliant 
success.  The  place  was  so  important  that  the 
captnre  of  it  diffused  a  general  joy  over  France, 
and  gave  to  the  young  colonel  of  artillery,  by 
whom  the  reduction  had  been  chiefly  aceom- 
pli^ed,  a  distmguished  name.  In  consequence 
of  his  services,  he  was  reoommended  by  Gen. 
Dugommier  for  promotion,  and  on  Feb.  6, 1794, 
was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  artillery.  He 
was  then  in  his  Itth  year.  Dugommier's  let- 
ter to  the  cominiliee  of  public  safety  in  regard 
to  him  said  sagaciously  enough ;  "  Reward  tins 
young  man  and  promote  him ;  for,  should  he 
be  ungratefully  treated,  he  will  promot«  him- 
self." Joining  the  army  under  Gen.  Dumer- 
bion,  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Haritime  Alps, 
he  made  the  oampwgn  of  1794  against  the  Pied- 
montese  troops.  On  the  downfall  of  Robes- 
pierre, on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  he  was  sus> 
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peoted  by  the  moderate  party  of  too  strong  a 
aympathj  with  that  leader,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
disolaimers,  waa  temporarilj'  put  under  arrest. 
He  wrote  a  sharp  renionstrance  against  tins 
proceeding,  and  was  released  by  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  after  a  detention  of  about  a 
fortnight.  At  tjie  close  of  the  campaign  of  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris  again  to  solicit  some 
new  employment,  but,  in  spite  of  his  abUitiea, 
he  did  not  i)rocuTe  it  instantly.  His  letters  to 
his  brother  Joseph,  written  during  this  time, 
have  the  tone  and  manner  of  those  of  a  mere 
adventurer,  somewhat  depressed  by  ennui,  and 
waiting  impatiently  upon  fortune,  though  ready 
for  any  good  lack  that  may  turn  up.  "  Life," 
he  remarks,  "is  a  flimsy  dreiini,  soon  to  be 
over,"  as  if  he  was  yet  unsuspicious  of  what  a 
disturbed  and  restless  dream  his  was  destined 
to  be.  He  lodged  in  the  rue  du  Hail,  near  the 
place  de  la  Victoire,  often  complained  of  hia 
poverty  and  suggested  schemes  for  raising 
money,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  offering  his 
services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  But  the  con- 
atitntioa  of  the  year  III.  organizing  the  direc- 
torial government  having  in  the  mean  thne 
been  adopted  (1795),  and  the  Thermidoreans 
of  the  convention  which  adopted  it  having 
passed  two  decrees  declaring  that  the  two  new 
councils  created  by  the  constitution  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  constituted  of  two  thirds  of 
the  present  and  one  third  of  new  members,  and 
ordering  the  eiecto^  bodies  to  nominate  the 
third  that  were  to  Wretumed,  a  new  germ  of 
civil  war  was  planted.  The  sections  or  prhnary 
assemblies  of  Paris  resisted  this  dictatorial  at- 
tempt of  the  convention  to  perpetuate  its  own 
power,  and  the  convention  prepared  to  put 
down  the  seotiona.  The  convention  held  at  its 
disposal  some  5,000  regular  troops,  besides  a 
lai^  number  of  caimon,  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  Barras,  one  of  its  members.  Uenou  was 
at  first  chosen  to  lead  these  troops  against  the 
peopla  but,  through  indecision  or  want  of  en- 
ergy, mUed  ID  his  movements.  Barras,  who 
had  known  Napoleon  at  Toulon,  then  said  to 
the  committee  of  the  convention  that  the 
young  Corsiean,  who  was  already  employed 
by  thera  in  some  sUght  military  occupation, 
waa  the  very  person  to  take  command. 
They  accordingly  gave  it  to  him,  and  he,  will- 
ing to  fight  for  the  people  jJtBgainst  them, 
as  best  served  his  own  dlSnfe  or  necessi- 
ties, made  his  arrangements  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  populace.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  VendSmiaire  (Oct.  5,  IT95),  the  na- 
tional guards,  as  the  defenders  of  the  sections 
were  called,  advanced,  to  the  number  of  80,- 
000. men,  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  me 
St.  Honor^  and  other  approaches  to  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Everywhere  as  they  advanced,  however, 
they  encountered  a  most  formidable  resistance. 
Napoleon,  though  he  had  but  one  night  to 
m^e  his  arrangements,  left  no  point  undefend- 
ed, while  he  estabhshed  bodies  of  troops  in 
the  best  -positions,  and  to  a  fire  of  murfcetry 
retDmed'A  morderous  discharge  of  cannon. 


In  less  than  an  hour  of  actual  fighting  he  se- 
cured the  victory  to  the  convention,  and,  Bar- 
ras resigning,  he  became  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  One  of 
the  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  by  Napoleon 
during  intei-vals  of  his  idleness  said,  jokingly, 
"If  I  stay  here  it  is  possible  I  may  be  fool 
enough  to  marry,"  and  fortune  had  already  pre- 
pared his  bride  for  him.  Moving  in  the  society 
of  Barras,  Tallien,  Oarnot,  and  their  families, 
wasa  young  widow  named  Josephine  Beauhar- 
nais,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  possessed  of 
rare  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Bonaparte 
p^d  his  addresses  to  her,  and  was  soon  an  ac- 
cepted lover.  On  Feb.  23,  1196,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  instance  of  Carnot,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  three 
or  four  years  had  been  carrying  on  an  indeci- 
sive war  against  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians, 
amid  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  His  marriage  took  place  the  next 
month,  March  9,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after- 
ward he  departed  to  assume  command.  His 
army  consisted  of  about  35,000  men,  and  was 
in  a  miserable  state  of  destitution  as  to  clothing 
and  provisions,  and  considerably  relaxed  in  dis- 
cipline. The  allied  army  opposed  to  him  con- 
tained some  60,000  men,  conducted  by  Beau- 
lien,  an  experienced  and  courageous  general, 
and  manosnvred  according  to  the  most  skilfal 
strategies  of  the  time.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
superiority  of  numbers  and  experience,  Napo- 
leon brought  to  the  campaign  several  incontes- 
table advantages;  1,  the  enthusiasm  and  alac- 
rity of  a  young  mind  given  for  the  first  time  a 
separate  and  independent  field  of  glory,  and 
determined  on  conquest  or  ruin ;  3,  an  unri- 
valled power  of  combination,  joined  to  a  celer- 
ity of  movemeiffthat  seemed  almost  miracu- 
lous; and  lastly,  the  free  use  of  such  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  hopes  of  impatient  and  desperate 
troops,  half  famished  amid  the  barren  Alpine 
rocks,  as  the  promise  of  an  unrestrained  emoy- 
ment  of  "  the  rich  provinces  and  opulent 
towns  "  of  Italy.  Against  France,  at  that  time, 
a  formidable  coalition,  consisting  of  England, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  sev- 
eral minor  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
was  arrayed ;  bat  Austria  was  the  principal 
of  the  league,  and  the  possession  of  Italy  the 
key  to  the  situaticm.  Napoleon  perceived  this, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  himself  master 
of  Italy.  On  April  13  he  gained  a  vict«ryat 
Monte  Notte ;  on  the  14th,  that  of  Millerano ; 
on  the  15th,  that  of  Dego;  .on  the  Slat,  that 
of  Mondovi ;  by  which  sMies  of  successes  the 
king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
Turning^'  hia  attention  next  to  upper  Italy,  he 
advanced  upon  Lodi,  where  he  forced  the  pas- 
sage ot  the  Adda,  May  10,  in  a  brilliant  battle 
which  put  Lombardy  in  his  power.  On  May 
15  he  entered  Milan,  where  heavy  contribu- 
tions were  levied  upon  the  state,  and  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  art  seized  and  sent  to  Paris. 
Naples,  Uodena,  and  Parma  hastened  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  sign  an 
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armistice.  Mantna  was  the  next  object  of  at- 
tack. Wnnuser,  at  tbe  head  of  large  Anstriaa 
reSnforcemeats,  came  throngh  Tyrol  to  the  de- 
fence; the  two  main  divisions  of  his  army 
were  defeated  at  Lonato,  Ang.  3,  and  at  Oas- 
tiglione  delle  Stiviere,  Aug.  5,  and  driven  back. 
On  Sept.  4  another  division  of  the  Austrians 
was  repulsed  at  Royeredo.  Wunnser,  having 
rallied  hia  scattered  troops  in  the  mean  time, 
was  again  attacked  and  routed  at  Bassano,  Sept. 
8.  A  third  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  A!- 
vinczy,  now  entered  Italy,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  antumn  held  the  French  in  check;  but  on 
Nov.  15  a  battle  was  joined  at  Areole,  which, 
after  three  days  (15th-17th)  of  the  hardest 
fighting  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  Italian 
campaign,  gate  the  victory  again  to  the  French. 
Bonaparte  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  which 
was  everywhere  disturbed,  and  in  many  places 
in  insurrection.  A  letter  written  to  the  direc- 
tory, Dec.  38,  1T06,  reveals  the  principles  upon 
which  he  acted  in  his  various  arrangements : 
"There  are  in  Lombardy  three  parties:  1,  that 
which  is  subservient  to  France  and  follows  our 
directions;  2,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and 
national  government^  and  with  some  degree  of 
impatience;  and  8,  that  wliich  is  friendly  to 
Austria  and  hostile  to  us,  I  support  the  first, 
restrain  the  second,  and  put  down  tbe  third. 
As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po,  there  are  also 
three  parties:  1,  the  friends  of  the  old  govern- 
ment; 2,  the  partisans  of  aft'ee  aristocratioal 
constitution;  and  3,  the  partisans  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. I  put  down  the  first ;  I  support  the 
second,  because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  clergy,  who  exercise  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  it  is  our  interest  to  will  over  to  us ; 
and  I  restrain  the  third,  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of  people 
who,  as  in  France  and  everywhere  else,  love 
liberty  merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  179T  Austria  again 
took  the  field  with  a  formidable  array,  which 
Napoleon  encountered,  Jan.  14,  at  Eivoli,  and 
defeated.  Immediately  afterward  Wurmser, 
who  had  stood  an  obstinate  siege  in  Mantua, 
was '  com  Belled  to  surrender.  On  tbe  same 
day,  proclaiming  that  the  truce  with  the  pope 
was  at  an  end,  Napoleon  entered  the  papal 
territories,  and  repulsed  the  papal  troops  on 
tlie  Seaio ;  took  Faenza,  and  in  quick  succes- 
sion Ancona,  Lorefo,  and  Tolentmo;  and  on 
Feb.  19  forced  the  pope  to  conclude  a  peace. 
By  this  he  was  enabled  to  wage  war  upon 
Austria  on  her  own  soil.  He  crossed  the  Piave, 
and  on  March  16  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tagliamento  and  the  Isonzo;  on  the  19th  he 
seized  Gradlsca,  on  the  30th  GOrz,  and  on  the 
23d  Trieste.  Before  April  I  the  greater  part 
of  Carinthia,  Oamiola,  and  Tyrol  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  Oa  April  T  he  granted  the  depu- 
ties of  the  archduke  Charles  an  annistice  of 
five  days,  and  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month 
1  of  peace  at  Leoben, 


which  laid  the  Austrians  under  pretty  severe 
conditions,  and  assured  the  French  possession 
of  Trieste,  whence  they  proceeded  to  assail 
Venice.  OnMayS  a  dedaration  of  war  against 
that  republic  was  published,  on  the  pretended 
groimd  of  its  having  violated  neutrality;  and 
on  May  13  the  city  was  occupied,  and  a  new 
constitution,  somewhat  less  aristocratic  than 
the  old,  w(is  improvised.  Daring  the  same 
month  Genoa  was  revolutionized,  and  early  in 
June  received  a  new  French  constitution  as  the 
"Ligurian  republic."  On  June  29,  at  Milan, 
the  new  Cisalpine  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  speedily  organized;  and  on  July  14  the 
French  army,  retiring  from  the  territories  of 
the  new  republic,  took  up  cantonments  in  the 
Venetian  states.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaged in  conferences  and  negotiations  for  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  which 
was  signed  at  Campo  Formic,  Oct.  17.  By 
that  celebrated  arrangement  Austria  ceded  her 
Lombard  territories  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
and  her  former  possessions  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  to  France,  guaranteeing  the  extension  of 
its  boundary  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine, 
while  she  received  the  Venetian  provinces  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  mainland  of  the 
republic  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Of  the  vio- 
lence, the  pillage,  and  the  despotism  which 
marked  these  Italian  campaigns,  it  is  for  his- 
tory to  speak;  but  they  did  not  prevent  the 
popular  French  sentiment  of  the  time  from 
nailing  Napoleon  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
Dec.  5,  1797,  not  merely  as  the  conqueror,  but 
as  the  liberator  of  Italy,  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years  he  had  won  a  series  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  on  record,  dictated  forms  of' 
government  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  ham- 
bled  Austria,  acquired  large  acces^ons  of  wealth 
and  territory  for  France,  and  rendered  the 
French  arms  formidable  to  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  journey  from  Italy  to 
Paris  was,  of  course,  a  triumphal  procession; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  immense, 
and  the  festivals  in  his  honor  were  endless ; 
bat  Napoleon  received  his  honors  with  becom- 
ing moderation,  aad  was  ia  fact  sombre  and 
thoughtful.  Being  a  member  of  the  institute, 
he  assumed  its  dress,  associated  principally 
with  men  of  science,  and  in  all  the  congratu- 
latory addresses  of  the  period  was  extolled  for 
his  simplicity,  his  modesty,  and  his  complete 
want  of  ambition. — The  directory,  then  in 
power,  had  created  an  "  army  of  England," 
with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  that  country, 
and  conferred  the  command  of  it  on  Bonaparte. 
He  appeared  to  favor  the  movement,  but  at 
heart  he  disliked  it,  knowing  how  impracticable 
an  attempt  to  conquer  the  island  would  prove ; 
and  he  sought  to  substitute  for  it  a  magnificent 
dream  of  his  own,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
the  East.  At  last  the  du-ectory  consented  to 
this,  and  Napoleon  made  his  preparations  to 
embark  at  Toulon.  By  May  9,  1798,  a  ^reat 
army  had  been  collected,  and  the  expedition 
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eet  eail  on  the  19th.  On  June  10  it  landed  at 
Malta,  and  on  the  12th  took  po^ession  of  the 
island,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  French.  A 
week  later  the  fleet  renewed  its  course,  reach- 
ing Alexandria  July  1.  On  the  following  day 
the  French  took  the  city,  and  having  secured 
it  advanced  toward  the  Nile.  They  crossed 
the  desert,  and  reached  the  river  July  10.  A 
flotilJa  ascended  the  stream,  while  the  army 
marched  along  the  shore.  Arriving  before 
Cairo  July  21,  they  encountered  a  large  body 
at  Mamelukes  nnder  Murad  Bey,  which,  after 
a  most  determined  straggly  was  repulsed.  The 
battle  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyramida, 
and  the  snooesa  of  the  French  struck  terror  far 
into  Africa  and  Aua.  Many  of  the  surround- 
ing tribea  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Bnt 
fortune  waa  preparmg  for  him  a  terrible  re- 
verse. His  fleet,  consisting-  of  13  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates,  was  found  in  Abonkir  bay 
by  Nelson,  the  English  admiral,  who  had  long 
been  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  was  attacked  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  1,  with  a  degree  of  vigor  and 
activity  which  was  never  surpassed  in  naval 
warfare.  'The  whole  squadron,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  two  ahips  of  the  line  and  two  irig- 
ates,  was  destroyed  or  captured.  Bonaparte  be- 
ing out  off  trora  the  means  of  return,  the  sultan 
lasaed  a  declaration  of  war  against  him,  Sept. 
10,  for  invading  one  of  his  provinces,  incited 
an  insmrection  is  Cairo,  and  prepared  to  send 
an  army  into  Egypt.  In  February,  1799,  Bona- 
pMte  crossed  the  desert  wilt  abont  13, 000  men, 
took  El-Arish  and  Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa,  where 
2,500  Turkish  prisoners  were  deliberately  maa- 
sacred,  and  advanced  into  Syria,  On  March 
17  the  French  army  reached  Acre,  defended 
by  a  strong  force  of  English,  nnder  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  two  ships  of  the  line.  Repeated 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  storm  the  place 
were  made  up  to  May  20,  when  Napoleon  saw 
himself  compelled  to  ahandtm  the  siege.  The 
French  army  retreated  to  Cairo,  which  place 
they  entered  Jnne  H.  The  Syrian  campaign, 
which  had  lasted  three  months,  cost  the  French 
4,000  men;  who  were  either  tilled  or  died  of 
the  plague.  On  Juiy  26  they  recovered  the 
possession  of  Aboutir  from  the  Turks,  after 
which  Napoleon,  whom  his  brother  Joseph  had 
succeeded  in  informing  of  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  France  and  the  growing  unpopular- 
ity of  the  directory,  returned  home  privately 
with  a  few  personal  adherents.  He  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  the  fiiilure  of  his  expedition 
nnder  the  glory  of  its  immense  seientific  results, 
but  he  could  not  disgniae  from  himself  that  his 
plan  to  molest  the  English  supremacy  in  India, 
to  colonize  Egypt,  to  give  France  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  build  up  for  him- 
self, perhaps,  a  vast  oriental  empire,  had  mis- 
carried. He  returned  in  time  to  take  advui- 
tage  of  the  political  intrigues  then  rife,  and, 
by  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  Brnmaire  (see 
Bbumaire),  to  attain  supreme  power  as  first 
consul  of  the  republic  (December,  1^98).  From 
Una  time  his  line  of  policy  unfolded  itaelf 


more  distinctly;  to  establish  order  at  home, 
and  to  humiliate  the  enemies  of  the  nation, 
were  the  honorable  objects  of  it ;  but  the  es- 
tension  of  his  own  power  was  unfortunately  an 
end  scarcely  less  conspicuous.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  needed  than  a  reformation  of 
the  administrative  departments;  the  finances 
were  deranged,  the  treasury  empty,  the  taxes 
increasing,  and  trade  at  a  standstill.  In  the 
same  summary  manner  in  which  he  ordered  his 
troops,  but  with  remarkable  sagacity,  and  still 
more  remarkable  courage  and  activity,  Bona- 
parte undertook  to  reform  civil  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  Austria,  England,  and  the  Porte,  if 
not  carrying  on  active  hostilities  against  France, 
refused  all  terms  of  peace,  and  a  civil  war  waa 
raging  in  La  Vendue.  Suppressing  the  latter 
by  a  series  of  decided  hut  conciliatory  measures, 
he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  continental 
war.  An  arpiy  was  secretly  concentrated  near 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  with'  which  be  passed  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  May  1^20, 1800,  and  enter- 
ed Milan  June  2.  On  the  11th  of  the  same 
month,  after  several  nnimportant  skirmishes, 
he  met  the  Anstrians  under  Gen.  Melas  at  the 
village  of  Marengo,  where  he  achieved  another 
brilliant  victory,  and  by  this  unexpected  blow 
at  once  recovered  the  supremacy  of  France  in 
Italy,  which  had  been  lost  in  his  absence. 
Having  established  provisional  governments  at 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  he  returned  to  Farts, 
where  he  was  received,  July  8,  with  immense 
enthusiasm,  but  in  December  barely  escaped 
assassination  by  an  infernal  machine.  As  his 
general,  Morean,  had  also  defeated  the  arch- 
duke John  in  the  groat  batUe  of  Hohenlinderi, 
Dec.  8,  1800,  Austria  was  obliged  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  The  preliminary  treaty  of 
Lnn^ville,  dated  Feb.  9,  1601,  made  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  states  of  the  continent; 
and  although  it  was  essentially  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  con- 
tained provisions  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  subsequent  trouble.  Pursuant  to 
the  same  objects,  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Spain,  March  21,  1801;  with. Naples,  March 
18;  with  the  pope,  July  16;  with  Bavaria. 
Aug.  24;  with  Portugal,  Sept.  29;  with  Eus- 
sia,  Oct.  8;  with  Turkey,  the  8th^  with  Al- 
giers, Deo.  27 ;  and  the  freaty  of  AmiMis  with 
England,  March  27,  1802.  Thus- it  seemed  as 
if  a  universal  cessation  of  hostilities  was  about 
to  mark  the  history  of  Europe.  To  the-  UHe 
of  conqueror  the  first  consul  nowadied  that 
of  pacificator.  But  his  attempt  to  oroah  mi 
insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Swtto  Domingo, 
for  which  an  expedition  had  bean  sent  out  to- 
ward the  dose  of  1801,  imder  his  iwotb  er-in-law 
Gen.  Leclero,  is  not  to  be  ngarded  as  one  of  the  . 
grounds  of  uiis  latt«r  title.  The  greater  part 
of  the  army,  some  20,000  in  number,  waa  swept 
away  by  fever  and  the  sword ;  the  blacks  were 
instigated  by  brutal  cruelties  to  still  more  brutal 
massacres;  and  the  island  was  desolated  by  the 
fiercest  exhibitions  of  ^temate  terror  and  re- 
venge.   It  was  by  the  direct  act  of  Napoleon 
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that  slavery  was  reestablished  in  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  rfave  trade  reopened.  Toussaint  Lou- 
vertar'e,  an  able  and  eourageona  Haytian  negro, 
who  Lad  made  himself  the  leader  of  his  strug- 
gling countrymen,  was  seized  during  a  trace, 
and  carried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison. 
Napoleoa  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to 
perfect  the  administration  of  the  interior  affairs 
of  hia  countiy,  A  general  amnesty  allowed  all 
the  French  emigrants  to  return  home;  a  new 
order  of  knighthood  known  as  the  legion  of 
honor  waa  established,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  perfected.  On 
Aug.  a,  1803,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  con- 
sul for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
was  oonfirmed  by  a  popular  sanction  of  some 
8,000,000  votes.  A  eenatiit  consultum,  issued 
a  few  days  after,  reconstructing  the  electoral 
bodies  and  reducing  the  tribanate  to  50  mem- 
bers, indicated,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet 
satisfied  with  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
raised.  Many  persons  saw  in  the  movement 
a  cantious  step  toward  a  still  more  absolute 
power. — It  is  to  this  period  that  the  greatest 
of  Napoleon's  services  to  France  belongs.  The 
civil  code,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  law 
of  the  nation,  was  then  digested  and  arranged 
by  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers  and  civil- 
ians under  the  presidency  of  OambacfirSs. 
Th  a  us  branches  of  public  instructiiin  also 
a  tr  ted  hia  attention;  and  the  lycenm,  the 
g  France,  the  polytechnic  and  other 
miL  sehoola,  were  organized  on  the  most 
lib  a  ale.  But  the  perfection  of  the  cen- 
raL  n  begun  by  the  revolutionary  assem- 
b  wh  ch  reduced  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  France  to  one  lyuform  plan,  having  its 
head  at  Paris,  and  completely  abrogating  the 
old  commnnal  liberty  and  independence,  was 
a  more  questionable  reform.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  religious  harmony  of 
France,  by  renewing  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  Catholic  priests,  as  happily  conceived  as 
many  of  his  political  improvements.  In  fact, 
like  nearly  alt  organizers  and  reformers.  Napo- 
leon nndertook  too  much,  and  in  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  own  powers  fell  into  many  mistakes. 
Yet,  in  considering  the  epoch  of  the  consulate, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  derive  from  it  a  high 
admbation  of  the  scone  and  versatility  of 
Napoleon's  genina,  and  a  general  sympathy 
with  his  public  aims.  But  already  his  head 
was  giddy  with  success,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  labors  of  1602  he  'coveted  the 
imperial  diadem.  Diaturbancea  in  Switzerland 
in  the  beginning  of  1802  caused  Napoleon  to 
resort  to  an  armed  mediation  in  its  affairs; 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  island  of  Elba 
was  united  to  France;  on  Sept.  11  the  in- 
cot^oration  of  Piedmont  took  place,  and  in  Oc- 
tober that  of  the  duchy  of  Parma.  England 
professed  to  see  in  these  events  an  inmnge- 
ment  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  an  open,  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities. On  Uaroh  21,  1803,  a  smatus  contvitum 
placed  120,000  conscripts  at  Napoleon's  com- 


mand, while  England  made  no  less  active  pre- 
parations. On  May  18  England  declared  war 
against  France,  and  itdd  an  embargo  upon  all 
French  vessels  in  her  ports.  France  retaliated 
by  a  decree  that  all  Englishmen,  of  whatever 
condition,  found  on  her  tenitory,  should  1)6 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  Gen.  Mor- 
tier  was  sent  to  occupy  the  electorate  of  Han- 
over, as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  yiolioe  of  Paris  professed  to 
have  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  the  first  consul,  in  which  Piohegni,  returned 
from  exile  in  Guiana,  Georges  Oadoudal,  a 
Chouan  chief,  and  Gen.  Morean  were  swd  to 
be  concerned.    These  were  arrested,  and  sus- 

Sicions  of  complicity  attaching  to  the  dnke 
'Enghien,  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon  and 
grandson  of  the  prince  de  Oondg,  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  was  in- 
vaded in  order  to  effect  his  seizure.  He  was 
taken  dm-mg  the  night  of  March  16, 1804,  con- 
veyed to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  and  thence, 
under  escort,  to  the  castie  of  vincennes.  A 
mihtary  court,  consisting  of  seven,  was  hastdly 
summoned  there  by  the  first  consul,  by  which 
the  duke  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the 
chains  of  bearing  arms  against  France,  of . 
offering  his  services  to  England,  of  conspiring 
with  emigrants  on  the  frontiers,  and  being  an 
accomplice  of  the  Paris  conspirators.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  the  nest 
morning,  March  21,  between  4  and  6  o'clock. 
On  April  6  Piohegru  was  found  dead  in  hia 
prison.  At  a  later  period  Georges  Cadoudal 
and  others  were  executed,  while  some  of  their 
confederates  were  reprieved,  and  Moreau  was 
banished.— It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  sinister 
events  that  a  motionwasmadein  the  tribunate 
by  one  Curfie  that  Napoleon  be  made  emperor 
of  the  French,  with  the  right  of  snccession 
to  hia  family.  '  Camot  spoke  agunst  the  mo- 
tion with  much  patriotic  fervor,  but  it  was 
carried  by  a  lat^^e  mf^orii;.  On  submission 
of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  an 
apparent  popular  sanction  was  given  to  the 
deed,  and  on  Uay  18  Napoleon  assumed  the 
imperial  titie.  He  requested  the  pope  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  hia  coronation.  Pius 
yn.,  after  consulting  witJi  his  cardinals,  came 
to  Paris  for  that  puiyoae  in  November.  On 
Dec.  2  the  "soldier  of  fortune,"  as  he  had  been 
sometimes  called,  was  consecrated  at  the  altar 
of  Notre  Dame,  "  the  high  and  mi^ty  Napo- 
leon I.,  emperor  of  the  French."  Being  em- 
peror, he  proceeded  to  surround  himself  with 
all  the  splendors  and  gauds  supposed  to  be  es-' 
aential  to  the  dignity.  He  created  a  new  no- 
bility with  sounding  titles ;  he  opened  a  bril- 
liant court ;  he  restored  the  etiquette  of  royalty, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  songht  to  dazzle 
weak  minds  by  ostentation  and  parade.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France  ren- 
dered changes  in  the  Italian  governments  ne- 
cessary, and  &om  republics  they  were  trans- 
formed into  a  kingdom.  Napoleon  went  to 
Milan,  where  on  May  26, 1806,  he  was  anointed 
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king  of  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  imposing  cer- 
emonies and  theatrical  pomp.  The  same  sum- 
mer the  northern  powers  listened  to  the  solici- 
tations of  England,  and  united  in  a,  coalition 
against  the  new  emperor.  Kussia,  Austria, 
and  Sweden  joined  in  the  charges  of  territorial 
nsnrpation  which  were  levelled  at  Napoleon ; 
but  Pmssift,  already  bribed  by  bim  with  the 
promise  of  Hanover,  could  not  be  seduced 
mto  becoming  a  party.  By  September  the 
French  forces  in  eight  divisions,  and  number- 
ing 180,000  men,  were  upon  the  Rhine,  ready 
to  act  against  Austria,  That  country,  gov- 
erned by  decrepit  bnreancrats,  sent  forward  its 
troops  under  an  incompetent  general,  Mact, 
without  WMting  for  the  Russian  allies.  On 
Oct,  17,  being  completely  surrounded  by  Napo- 
leon at  TJhn- lie  conditionally  capitulated,  and 
on  the  20th  he  surrendered  his  whole  army  of 
28,000  men.  Tbe  next  day,  however,  the  great 
victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  compensated 
the  allies  for  this  reverse.  Nothing  daunted  by 
the  naval  disaster.  Napoleon  advanced  to  Vien- 
na, which  city  be  entered  Nov.  18,  where  be 
made  his  preparations  to  meet  the  combined 
armies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  then  concentra- 
ting on  the  plains  of  OlmUtz.  On  Dec.  3, 1805, 
tbe  grand  encounter  came  on  at  Austerlita, 
and  after  a  struggle  of  unexampled  energy — in 
which  tbree  of  the  greatest  armies  of  Europe, 
each  commanded  by  an  emperor,  with  the  mas- 
tery of  the  continent  for  the  prize,  met  in  des- 
perate strife — Napoleon  won  the  victory,  the 
most  glorious  perhaps  of  his  career.  The  allies 
were  thoroughly  routed ;  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria made  instant  peace,  whUe  the  emperor  of 
Russia  withdrew  into  Ms  own  territories.  The 
king  of  Prussia  was  rewarded  for  his  neutrali- 
ty by  the  possesd.on  of  Hanover,  and  England 
^one  remained  to  stem  the  tide  of  success 
which  was  bearing  forward  the  victorious  Cor- 
sioan.  As  the  king  of  Naples,  instigated  by 
hb  wife,  an  Austrian  princess,  bad  received  the 
ti'oopB  of  Russia  and  England  into  his  domin- 
ions during  the  recent  war,  Napoleon  con- 
strued tbe  act  into  one  of  predetermined  hos- 
tility, and  in  February,  1806,  sent  an  army 
under  bis  brother  Joseph  to  occupy  the  country. 
Tbe  king  fled  to  Sicily,  when  Napoleon  declared 
the  crown  vacant,  and  conferred  tbe  title  of 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  npon  Joseph,  March 
80.  Following  this  by  another  decree,  he 
transformed  tbe  Batavian  republic  into  a  king- 
dom, dependent  upon  France,  and  gave  the 
crowa  to  his  brother  Louis,  June  5.  Abont 
tbe  same  time  be  erected  various  districts  in 
Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he 
bestowed  npon  his  principal  marshals.  But  a 
more  important  act  was  that  of  July  13,  which 
created  the  c<mfederalion  of  the  Rhine,  and 
which  some  14  princes  of  Germany  were  in- 
duced to  join,  thereby  placing  theraseives  under 
the  supremacy  of  France,  and  detaching  some 
16,000,000  people  from  the  tottering  German 
empire.    The  policy  which  Napoleon  had  pur- 


sued in  making  two  of  his  brothers  kings,  he 
now  extended  to  his  sisters  and  brothers-in- 
law,  who  were  distributed  as  rulers  over 
various  countries  of  tbe  continent.  William 
Pitt,  tbe  minister  of  Great  Britain,  having 
died  Jan.  28,  1806,  and  Charles  Fox  succeed- 
ing to  his  place,  negotiations  were  opened  be- 
tween France  and  England  in  regard  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  In  tbe  course  of 
these,  propositions  were  entertained  looking 
toward  a  restoration  of  Hanover  to  tbe  latter 
power,  which  at  once  opened  the  eyes  and 
aroused  the  jealousies  of  Prussia.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Prussian  monarch  acceded  to 
tbe  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and  entered 
into  active  preparations  for  war.  The  em- 
peror, whose  celerity  of  action  was  prodigious, 
instantaneously  moved  toward  Prussia  with  a 
powerful  force,  and  by  Oct.  8,  1806,  bad 
reached  the  Prussian  outposts.  On  the  14th 
he  routed  the  enemy  with  fearful  slaughter  at 
Jena,  and  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoust 
achieved  most  important  successes  at  Auer- 
stadt,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  being  among 
the  killed.  By  this  double  encounter,  in 
which  more  than  20,000  Prussians  were  killed, 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  fatally  broken, 
and  Napoleon  followed  up  bis  victories  with 
such  signal  energy  that,  in  two  weeks  from 
tbe  commencement  of  hostilities,  Oct.  27,  be 
entered  the  Prussian  capital  in  triamph.  After 
occnpying  almost  all  tbe  fortresses,  and  re- 
ducing such  towns  as  still  maintdned  a  show  of 
resistance,  he  issued' from  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  tbe 
famous  decree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  forbidding  aU  correspon- 
dence or  trade  with  England,  defining  all 
articles  of  British  manufacture  or  produce  as 
contraband,  and  the  property  of  all  British 
subjects  as  -lawful  prize  of  war.  Meanwhile 
the  Bussian  allies,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Vistula,  were  driven  back  through  Poland, 
and  the  French  entered  Warsaw.  A  winter 
camp^gn  was  then  begun  against  tbe  Russians; 
but  after  the  indecisive  battle  at  Pultusk,  Dee. 
26,  the  Russians  retreated  to  Ostrolenka,  and 
the  French  behind  tbe  Vistula,  toward  the 
north.  The  month  of  January,  1807,  was 
spent  in  repose  and  preparation  by  both  sides, 
and  on  Feb.  7  and  8  a  desperate  engagement 
took  place  at  Eylau,  in  which  a  loss  of  60,000 
men  was  divided  between  them,  and  both 
claimed  tbe  victory.  The  following  May  Na- 
poleon attacked  and  conquered  tie  importwit 
fortress  of  Dantzic,  and  having  refinforced 
his  army  with  200,000  men,  he  once  more 
advanced  against  the  Eusaans.  On  June  14 
the  battle  of  Friedland  waa'fought^  and  the 
Russians  were  so  worsted  .that  Alexander 
asked  for  an  armistice.  The  two  emperors  laet 
for  the  first  time,  June  25,  on  a  raft  in  Ute 
middle  of  tbe  Niemen,  and  on  July  7  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  condnded  at  Tilsit.  The  Prasuan 
monarch  received  back  about  half  his  domin- 
ions; the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  created  and 
given  to  the  elector  of  Sasony,  an  ally  of  the 
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FrenoL,  who  was  made  a  king;  while  the  prin- 
cipal PruBsian  fortresBeB  and  seaport  towns  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  French  till  a 
more  general  peace  should  be  concluded. 
Enssifl  obtained  a  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  and 
by  secret  articles  was  allowed  to  take  Finland 
from  Sweden.  Out  of  the  Prussian  territory 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  formed,  and  bestowed  npon 
Jerome.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilait,  Eng- 
land, eonceiying  that  Napoleon,  witi  the  con- 
nivance of  Eusaa,  was  abont  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  tiie 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes,  which 
would  expose  her  to  the  assamts  of  the  com- 
bined navies  of  Europe,  sent  a  powerful 
squadron  to  bombard  Copenhagen.  Denmark, 
npon  the  surrender  of  that  place,  threw  herself 
openly  into  the  hands  of  France,  As  to  Por- 
tugal, however,  which  had  refused  to  enforce 
the  Berlin  decrees  against  England,  and  de- 
.  spatched  her  £eet  to  Brazil,  at  the  instigation 
of  England,  to  avoid  lending  aid  to  France, 
Napoleon  declared  that  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign,  and  sent  Junot  to  occupy 
Lisbon.  On  Nov.  27,  1807,  the  prince  regent, 
the  qneen,  and  the  court  of  Portugal  embark- 
ed for  a  foreipi  port,  and  on  the  30th  the 
French  entered  their  capital.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  Napoleon  became  involvei 
in  a  serious  controversy  with  the  pope,  which 
led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Adriatic  provinces 
to  his  kingdom  of  Italyi  and  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  Na- 
poleon found  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Spwn.  A  series  of  corrupt  intrigues, 
in  which  the  king,  Charles  IV.,  his  queen,  the 
favorite  Godoy,  and  the  pretender  to  the 
throne,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Charles,  were  en- 
gaged, had  involved  the  iuternal  administra- 
tion of  Sptun  in  inextricable  confusion.  Na- 
Soleon  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword, 
[adrid  was  occupied  by  Murat,  March  23, 
J808;  Charies  and  Ferdinand  were  both  in- 
duced by  Napoleon  to  abdicate  at  Bajonne, 
arid  he  made  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  transfer- 
ring the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Mnrat.  Many 
of  the  Spanish  nobility  acquiesced,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
the  French.  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  declared  by  them  the  legiti- 
mate monarch,  while  England  sent  immense 
supplies  to  sustuQ  the  insurrection,  and  Na- 
poleon prepared  to  enforce  his  policy.  A 
war  which  lasted  nearly  sis  years  was  thus 
begun  in  the  peninsula.  At  the  outset  the 
Spaniards  were  succeBsfnl,  On  June  14  a 
French  squadron  was  captured  by  the  English 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  on  the  38th  Marshal 
IS^i^j  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Ya- 
lenda ;  for  two  months  Palafoif  made  a  heroic 
defence  of  Saragossa;  on  July  30  the  new  king 
made  his  triomphal  entry  into  Madrid ;  on  the 
a2d  Gen.  Dtpont,  with  18,000  men,  surren- 
dered to  the  Spaniards  at  Baylen ;  and  a  week 


later  Joseph,  with  all  his  remaining  forces, 
commenced  a  retreat  heyond  the  Ebro.  On 
Aug.  21  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimi- 
eira  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  this  battle 
led  to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  under  which 
Portugal  was  evacuated  by  the  French  forces. 
Napoleon  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  the  field  in  person,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  November  appeared  in  the  north  of  Spain 
with  180,000  men.  The  Spaniards  were  rapidly 
defeated  at  Reynosa,  Burgos,  and  Tadela,  and 
on  Deo.  4  he  entered  Madrid.  The  British 
troops,  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  pursued  to  and  ineffectually  at- 
tacked at  Corunna,  but  their  leader,  the  gallant  , 
Sir  John  Moore,  was  fatally  wounded.  The 
presence  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  redeemed 
nearly  every  reverse.  But  in  January,  1809, 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris  to  counter- 
act the  movements  of  Austria,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  peninsular  war,  had  sent  for- 
ward large  bodies  of  troops  into  Tyrol  and 
Italy.  On  April  17  he  assumed  the  command 
of  tis  army,  and  before  the  close  of  the  33d  he 
had  completely  routed  the  Austrian  forces.  On 
that  day,  at  EckmUhl,  he  defeated  the  arch- 
duke Charles;  on  May  13  he  again  entered 
Vienna;  on  the  2Ist  and  32d  he  wasworsted 
at  Aepern  and  Essling,  but  on  July  6  he  more 
than  recovered  all  his  losses,  gaining  a  stu- 
pendous victory  at  Wagram,  which  enabled  him 
to  dictate  once  more  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
During  these  troubles  the  Tyrolese  seized  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion; the  British  made  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Holland ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
carrying  on  a  moat  effective  war  in  Spain,  and 
the  difSculties  with  the  pope  were  renewed; 
yet  Napoleon  contrived  to  make  face  against 
all  these  assaults.  By  a  decree  of  May  IT  the 
Papal  States  were  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire, which  was  followed  by  a  boll  of  excom- 
munication against  Napoleon,  when  the  pope 
himself  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Pans, 
where  he  remaned  a  virtual  prisoner  till  1814. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  an  attempt  upon 
Napoleon's  life  was  made,  Oct.  13,  by  a  young 
German  named  Stapss,  from  which  he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  To  crown  the  events  of 
the  year,  it  was  announced  in  December  that 
Napoleon  was  about  to  repudiate  his  wife  Jo- 
sephine, by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  in  order 
to  contract  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  dy- 
nastic families,  and  thus  procure  to  himself  a 
successor  of  royal  blood.  On  the  16th  of  that 
month  an  act  formally  divorcing  him  was  pass- 
ed by  the  obedient  commissioners  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  and  on  April  2,  1810,  he  was  married 
to  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  a  dai^hter 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Josephine  retired 
with  a  broken  heart  to  Malm^son,  and  the  new 
empress  took  the  place  of  the  affectionate  and 
devoted  companion  of  his  early  years.  From 
this  union  there  was  bom  a  son  on  March  20, 
1811,  who  was  proclamed  in  his  cradle  king 
of  Rome.  The  French  empire  had  now  reached 
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ita  greatest  extent  and  its  highest  glorj.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ori^nal  SS  departments  of  France 
(inclnding  Oorsioa),  it  embraced  three  depart- 
ments along  the  Alps,  15  W.  of  the  Rhine,  15 
hejond  the  Alps  in  upper  and  central  Italy, 
and  T  lUjrian  provinces,  besides  exercising 
control  in  KoUand,  in  Spain,  in  the  Italian 
kingdoms,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine.  The  French  code  and 
French  ideas  were  predominant  at  Warsaw, 
at  Hilao,  at  Naples,  in  Holland,  Westphalia, 
and  Bavaria.  To  Sweden  s  king  waa  given 
in  the  person  of  Bernadotte.  Holland,  after 
having  had  his  hrotlier  Louis  as  king,  was  an- 
nexed to  France  by  decree  of  the  senate,  July 
9,  1810.  But  in  the  Spanisli  peninsula  the 
progress  of  the  French  was  slow.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  Lad  recently  been  made  Vis- 
count Wellington,  exhibited  a  degree  of  mili- 
tary skill  ajid  activity  which  easily  held  the 
marshals  of  Napoleon  in  check,  and  called  for 
the  presence  of  the  grand  master  of  war  him- 
self. On  July  10,  1810,.the  fortress  of  Oiu.^d 
Rodrigo  capitulated  to  Ney,  but  on  Sept.  27 
Mass^na  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  the 
heights  of  Busaco,  and  on  Nov.  14  driven  from 
before  the  fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Early  in  1811  Soult  besieged  Bad^oz,  and  cap- 
tured it  on  March  11,  but  on  May  19  he  was 
routed  at  Albuera.  Thus  a  series  of  alternate 
Buccesses  and  reverses  marked  the  campaign 
throughont  the  year.  The  surrender  of  Va- 
lencia to  Snchet,  Jan.  9,  1812,  was,  however, 
the  last  of  the  French  triumphs.  Ten  days 
afterward  Wellington  recaptured  Oiudad  Ro- 
drigo; April  6,  he  recaptured  Bad^oz;  July 
23,  he  worsted  Marmont  at  Salamanca;  and 
20  days  later  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  victorions  English  captain. 
But  not  until  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  June  21, 
1813,  were  the  French  driven^entirely  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon  was  personally  oc- 
(Mipied  at  the  time  with  a  greater  enterprise 
than  that  of  the  reduction  of  Spain.  His  good 
understanding  with  Alexander  of  Russia  had 
come  to  an  end.  Tfie  czar  complained  of  his 
encroachments  upon  the  interests  of  Russia, 
especially  upon  her  commerce  in  the  northern 
seas,  and  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812 
saw  both  emperors  eigaged  in  formidable  prep- 
arations for  war.  The  scheme  of  a  univer- 
sal monarchy,  which  dazzled  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  seems  to  have  blinded  him  .to  the 
oonsequences  of  his  acts,  or  to  have  allured 
him  to  conquest  with  ntter  indifference  to  oth- 
er results.  A  "  grand  army  "  of  more  than 
500,000  men  was  gathered  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland  to  enter  upon  the  Russian  campaign — 
one  of  the  most  stnpendons  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  events  in  the  records  of 
history.  Three  hundred  thousand  Russians 
assembled  on  the  hankS  of  the  Niemen  to 
oppose  the  m^hty  force  of  the  French.  On 
June  24,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  Russians  retired  step  by  step  before 
the  invaders.     Tempests,  rams,  and    iiimine 


scourged  the  camps  of  the  French,  and  yet 
they  pushed  forward.  Under  the  walls  of 
Smolensk,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  18,  a  divi- 
sion of  tJie  Russians  ventured  to  make  astand 
against  an  advanced  division  of  the  French, 
and  before  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  entire 
city  was  a  heap  of  smoking  rains.  Both  the 
main  armies  drove  rapidly  on  toward  the  city 
of  Moscow.  On  Sept.  6,  at  the  small  village  of 
Borodino,  they  halted,  and  came  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  resolved  to  risk  a  trial  of 
strength.  As  the  raoraing  of  the  7th  dawned, 
a  solitary  gun  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  fight;  immediately  1,000  cannon  belched 
forth  their  fire  of  death ;  more  than  250,000 
men  were  enveloped  in  the  dense  smoke  of  the 
conflict;  and  when  the  night  fell  more  than 
80,000  killed  and  wounded  heaped  the  field. 
On  the  following  day  the  Russians  retired  into 
Moscow,  only  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  to 
withdraw  in  a  body  before  the  irresastible  arms 
of  France.  On  the  IBth,  when  Napoleon  rode 
into  the  ancient  capital,  it  was  as  sdent  as  the 
desert,  and  he  took  np  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin.  But  suddenly,  at  midnight,  the  city 
burst  into  flames  in  every  direction,  and  the 
baffled  French,  enveloped  in  flre,  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  the  desolate  surround- 
ing country.  Napoleon  lingered  over  the 
splendid  ruins  till  Oct  19,  when,  all  his  pro- 
{ftsats  for  a  peaceful  ac^ustment  of  difficulties 
being  rejected,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  order  a  retreat.  At  first  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  only  moderately  cold;  but  ^on  the 
snow,  the  rain,  fatigne,  and  swarms  of  har- 
assing Cossacks  threw  the  dispirited  French- 
men into  disorder.  Then  commenced  that  ter- 
rible retreat  of  120,000  men,  which  for  various 
suffering  and  horror  has  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  our  race.  Napoleon  hmiself  returned 
immediately  to  France,  and  was  almost  the 
first  to  announce  bis  disaster  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, so  rapidly  had  he  fled  from  the  scene. 
The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in 
thiscampugn  was  126,000  slain,  182,000  dead  of 
fatigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  and  198,000 
made  prisoners ;  jet  the  emperor  had  scarcely 
reached  Paris  when  he  issued  orders  for  new 
conscriptions,  and  still  thought  of  prosecuting 
the  war.  This  dreadini  reverse  enoonraged  the 
European  poVers  to  a  sixth  coalition,  com- 
posed of  Russia,  England,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
Spain,  which  early  in  the  year  1818  sent  for- 
ward its  forces  toward  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  to 
hem  in  the  indomitable  general,  who  seemed 
to  set  every  misfortune  at  defiance.  With  an 
army  of  360,000  men,  in  great  part  young 
troops,  Napoleon  rep^red  to  Germany,  where 
he  won  the  battle  of  Littzen  on  Hay  2,  and  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  on  the  20th  and  21  st,  but 
neither  with  decisive  results.  On  Jane  4  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  when  Napoleon  re- 
paired to  Dresden,  where  Mettemich  on  the 
part  of  Austria  offered  a  mediation  with  a  view 
to  doling  the  war.  .  But  Napoleon  would  not 
agree  to  the  terms  which  were  propoaed  to 
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binLfixing  the  limit  of  tlie  French  empire  at 
thaRhine,  and  hostilities  recommenced.  From 
Aug.  24  tw  27  a  batUe  raged  around  the  city 
of  Dresden,  with  the  preponderance  of  auoceas 
on  the  Bide  of  the  French;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  oayalry,  Napoleon  was  unable  to  de- 
rive from  it  ail  the  fldTantages  for  which  be 
loolted.  The  greater  jjart  of  the  month  of 
September  was  passed  in  a  desultory  warfare, 
the  Trench  armies  on  the  whole  losing  ground, 
and  experiencing  constant  desertions  on  the 
part  of  their  German  allies.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  the  governments  who  were  opposii^ 
Napoleon,  but  the  people;  and  the  prestige  of 
popular  sympathy,  which  had  carried  him  along, 
even  in  the  midst  of  nominal  enemies,  was  be- 
ginning to  fail.  To  the  German  masses  the 
war  had  become  a  war  of  independence.  (For 
a  more  detidied  history  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  1813-'14,  see  BLttoHBE.)  On  Oct.  16  the 
battle  opened  at  Leipsic,  and  a  gallant  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  French  showed  that  their 
energies  were  still  fresh,  and  the  genius  of  their 
leader  unimpaired.  The  17th  was  a  day  of 
anxious  suspense  and  rapid  preparation.  On 
the  18th  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  Napo- 
leon discovered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  morning  of  the 
19th  saw  the  dejected  lines  of  the  French  slow- 
ly filing  out  of  the  city,  when  thi  allies  forced 
tiieir  way  into  it,  and  by  blowing  np  a.  bridge 
committed  a  sad  havoc,  and  made  some  25,000 
prisoners.  Thus,  after  an  obstinate  rewstance 
of  three  days,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat— a  movement  for  which,  prodigious  as  his 
genius  waa  in  assault  and  defence,  he  seemed 
t«  have  but  littJe  capacity.  As  at  Moscow, 
and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  baeltward  march 
was  worse  than  a  battle  lost^  Though  he  cut 
his  way  bravely  through  the  Bavarians,  his  late 
friends,  at  Hanan  (Oct  30),  yet  when  he  crossed 
theEhinebut  80,000  remaned  of  all  his  splen- 
did army.  Ho  reached  Paris  Nov.  9,  to  en- 
counter a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  hia  owij  countrymen.  The  le^slative 
body  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  a&d  could 
only  be  answered  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Yet, 
with  a  fertihty  of  resource  and  a  genius  for 
combiftation  which  were  almost  miraculous, 
Napoleon  was  prepared  by  the  end  of  January, 
1814,  to  enter  upon  anottier  campaign,  which 
is  called  the  campaign  of  France.  Prussia, 
Kussia,  and  Austria  were  already  on  her  east- 
em  borders ;  Wellington  had  crossed  the  Py- 
renees, and  had  Iwd'  siege  to  Bayonne ;  Ber- 
nadotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden  and  late  com- 
panion of  the  emperor,  was'ooming  down  from 
the  north  at  the  head  of  100,000  troops; -and 
Mnrat,  king  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  own  brother- 
in-law,  had  entered  into  ft  secret  treaty  with 
Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Italy.  Thus  snrrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies, 
with  his  disposable  force  shattered  and  broken, 
the  indomitable  emperor  still  repulsed  their  at- 
taeks,  and  still  continued  to  astonish  Europe 
with  dazzling  achievements.    But  numbers  as 


well  as  moral  power  were  now  against  him ; 
the  allies  succeeded  in  reaching  the  exterior  de- 
fences of  Paris;  the  capital,  wnieh  for  so  many 
years  had  dictated  law  to  all  other  capitals,  was 
obUged  to  capitulate  ;  and  on  March  3 1  Alexan- 
der and  bis  allies  entered  Paris  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  The  senate,  formerly  his 
too  servicable  instrument,  declared  that  "  by 
arbitral?  acts  and  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tion," Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne,  and 
absolved  all  Frenchmen  from  their  allegiance. 
His  own  generals  insisted  that  he  ought  to  ab- 
dicate, and  on  April  11  he  signed  bis  surrender 
of  power.  He  was  allowed  Sie  sovereignty  of 
the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  revenue  of  6,000,000 
francs ;  and  after  taking  leave  of  his  army  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  departed  for  bis  new  abode. 
On  May  4  he  landed  from  the  British  frigate  Un- 
daunted, at  Porto  Ferr^o ;  and  Louis  XVIII. 
resumed  tbe  seat  of  his  ancestors. — Ten  months 
later,  invited  by  a  conspiracy  of  old  republicans, 
joined  to  the  Bonapartists,  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  watch  and  foment  the  intrigues  of 
Paris,  was  secretly  returning  to  France.  Escap- 
ing from  Elba,  Feb.  26, 1815,  he  landed  at  Can- 
nes, not  far  from  Fr^jus,  March  1,  with  an  escort 
composed  of  about  1,000  of  his  old  guard.  As 
soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  parts  of  the 
army,  sent  against  him  under  Colonel  Labfi- 
doylre  and  Marshal  Ney,  joined  his  cause;  and 
he  made  a  triamphd  progress  toward  Paris. 
Europe  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  apparition.  On  March  30,  and 
before  a  shot  was  fired,  Louis  XVIII.  was  driv- 
en from  the  throne  to  which  he  had  just  been 
restored  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  stiH  in  session,  heard 
the  news  with  astonishment^  and  instantly  con-, 
certed  a  plan  for  conjoint  resistance.  Tb*' 
armies  resumed  their  maroh  toward  the  French 
frontier.  Napoleon,  hastily  reorganizing  the 
government,  but  on  a  baas  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  empire,  and  having  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  open  negotialJans  for  peace,  advanced  to 
the  encounter.  Drdned  as  France  was  by  a 
long  series  of  desolating  conquests,  upward  of 
200,000  men  went  forward  to  meet  more  than 
double  that  number  of  enemies.  On  June  15 
Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Bel^an  frontier  with 
124,000  men;  the  next  day  he  defeated  the 
Prussians  under  BlQcher,  at  Ligny ;  and  ^t  the 
same  tJme  he  sent  Ney  against  the  English 
army  at  Quatre-Bras,  where  he  was  checked 
by  Weihngton.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  latter  feE  back  upon  Waterloo,  and  on  the 
18th  the  final  battle  was  fought.  (See  Water- 
loo.) The  French  were  thoroughly  dispersed, 
and  the  great  captain  hurried  back  to  Paris, 
Once  more  the  capital  waa  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  and  now  also  stripped  of  the  treasures 
of  foreign  art  with  which  the  conqueror  bad 
adomedit;  awarwhiob had IaBtedfor28 years 
was  closed ;  the  legislature  demanded  a  second 
abdication ;  on  June  22,  just  100  days  after  his 
resumption  of  power,  tbe  second  abdication 
was  signed ;  and  Napoleon  was  required  to  em- 
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bark  instantly  for  the  United  States.  Bnt  Na- 
poleon, arriving  at  Kochefort  with  a  view  to  fly, 
found  that  there  wonld  be  little  probability  of 
eBoapinc  the  vi^lance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Capt. 
Mflitland,  of  the  British  war  ship  Bellerophon. 
The  British  government  ordered  his  detention 
as  a  prisoner,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  for  life.  He  landed  at  his 
place  of  imprisonment  Oct.  16,  1816,  and  re- 
mained there,  alternately  fretting  at  the  re- 
straints .imposed  npon  him  and  dictating  me- 
moirs of  his  extraordinary  career,  till  May  5, 
1821,  when  be  died  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
the  same  disease  which  had  carried  off  his  father. 
On  the  8th  of  May  his  remains  were  interred 
beneath  some  weeping  willows,  near  a  fountwn 
in  Slane's  valley;  bnt  SO  years  afterward  the 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  procnred 
the  remoTal  of  his  ashes  to  France,  where  they 
were  deposited  Dec.  16,  1840,  beneath  a  mag' 
nificent  monument,  in  the  Hdtel  des  luvalides. 
—Napoleon's  marvellons  character  and  career 
have  occupied  numberless  pens,  and  the  most 
divergent  Judgments  have  been  passed  upon 
them ;  but  he  has  almost  miiversally  been  ac- 
corded the  possession  of  nnsurpassed  military 
ability,  of  indomitable  self-reliance,  of  prodi- 
^ous  ener^,  and  of  a  lofty  and  commanding 
intellect.  The  bibliography  of  Napoleon  forms 
a  literature,  and  we  can  therefore  refer  only  to 
a  few  of  the  leading  works  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, The  Mimoirea  by  Bourrienne,  the  Sau- 
■B^irt  hutoriquei  by  the  dnchess  d'Abrant^s, 
the  Memorial  de  SainU-HeUne  by  Las  Oases, 
and  the  "Voice  from  St.  Helena"  by  Barry 
O'Meara,  are  widely  known,  as  are  also  the 
biographies  of  Napoleon  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott, 
Lockhart,  and  Hazlitt.  Besides  these  we  must 
mention  the  various  complete  and  selected  edi- 
tions of  (Euvrea  de  NapoUon ;  Beeueil  par 
drdre  chronologique  de  uaUttrei,  proclamation, 
&c.{2  vols.,  Pans,  1855);  Le  coimilat  et  l' em- 
pire by  Thiers  (20  vols.),  and  I.e  comulat  et 
Tempire,  on  Sutoire  de  France  et  de  Napoleon 
'Sonapart^  by  Thibaudeau  (10  vols.) ;  the  works 
of  Uontholonaud  Gonrgand,  under  Napoleon's 
dictation  (respectively  4  vols,  and  3  vols.) ;  Vie 
politique  et  militaire  de  NapoUon,  by  Joroini 
(4  vols.) ;  Hocwnenle  parttculiers  .  *wr  JVa- 
poUon:  Court  d^lomatiqtie  et  politique,  ex- 
trait  du  Mimiteur  (T  vols.) ;  jmmoiret  pour 
earir  d  Phittoire,  by  Savary  (4  vols.) ;  Precis 
det  itSnemente  militairei,  by  Mathieu  Dumas 
(19  vols.) ;  "  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena,  from  the  Letters  and 
Jonmals  of  the  late  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Hndi 


vols.,  1846),  by  M.  de  Norvins  (4  vols.,  21st  ed. 
1851),  by  Bfigin  (5  vols.,  1868-'4),  by  Baron  Mar- 
tin (de  Gray),  (3  vols.,  2d  enlarged  ed.,  1858), 
and  by  Pierre  Lanfrey  (Paris,  1867  et  »eq. ;  Eng- 
lish, London,  1871).  See  further,  Correepon- 
daitae  de  If apoUon  1"  {32  vols.,  1868-'69,  the 
letter  part  edited  under  Prince  Napoleon's  di- 


rection as  president  of  the  committee  of  publi- 
cation ;  abstract  in  German  by  Kurz,  3  vols., 
1866-"r0).  —  JosepUm  (Magib  JoetPHB  Rose 
Tasohee  he  la  Paokbib),  first  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Trois-llets,  Martinique,  in  June, 
1763,  died  at  Malmaison,  near  Paris,  May  29, 
1814.  Her  father  derived  his  surname  Pagerie 
from  a  family  estate  near  Blois,  whence  he 
had  emigrated  to  Martinique,  to  serve  as  a 
naval  ofBcerunder  the  raarqnis  deBeauhomais, 
then  in  command  of  that  island.  Her  mother, 
Bose  Clwre  des  Verges  de  Sannois,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  likewise  settled  in  the 
colonies.  In  December,  1779,  she  was  married 
at  Noisj-le -Grand,  France,  to  the  viscount  de 
Beauhamais,  then  about  18  years  of  age.  She 
went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  where  in  the 
house  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mme.  Fanny  de 
Beauhamais,  she  became  acquainted  with 
literary  society.  Her  grace  and  loveliness 
were  admired,  but  the  education  which  she 
had  received  at  the  convent  of  Port-Eoyal, 
adequate  for  colonial  life,  did  not  fit  her  for 
the  society  in  which  the  viscount  moved.  The 
unhappiness  arising  from  this  cause  Vas  soon 
aggravated  by  the  husband's  gallantries  and 
the  wife's  complaints.  Beauhamais  finally 
brought  suit  for  divorce  in  1785.  After  a  trial 
lasting  nearly  a  year  the  court  exonerated 
Josephine  from  all  charges,  authorized  a  sep- 
aration, and  ordered  the  husband  to  provide 
for  her  support  and  that  of  her  daughter,  but 
awarded  him  the  custody  of  the  son.  The 
whole  Beauhamais  family  siding  with  Jose- 
phme,  she  took  up  her  residence  with  her 
father-in-law,  and  in  June,  1788,  she  visited 
her  parents  in  Martmique.  On  her  return  to 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1790  she  became  recon- 
ciled with  her  husband,  and  after  his  imprison- 
ment she  was  arrested  herself  while  attempt- 
ing to  release  him,  and  narrowly  escaped  shar- 
ing his  death  by  the  guillotine  (1794).  Mme.  de 
Fontenay,  afterward  Mme.  Taliien,  one  of  her 
fellow  prisoners,  on  recovering  her  liberty, 
procured  the  liberation  of  Josephine,  and  aft- 
erward the  restoration  to  her  of  a  portion 
of  her  husband's  confiscated  estates.  Among 
the  many  stories  of  the  origin  of  her  acqudnt- 
ance  with  Bonaparte,  that  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  her  son  Engine  for  bis  father's 
sword,  and  Josephine's  visit  to  thank  him  for 
his  kin^ess  to  her  son,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
authentic.  At  this  time  she  had  removed  from 
the  rue  de  I'Universitfi  to  a  house  in  the  rne 
Chantereine  which  she  had  purchased  from 
Talma,  and  here  she  received  many  viators, 
Bonaparte  habitually  spending  hia  evtawngs  in 
her  society.  She  was  married  t»  him  March 
9,  1796,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterward 
her  husband  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Italy. 
Hie  joined  him  at  his  request,  but  was  ap- 
palled at  the  sight  of  the  battlefield,  and  soon 
retomed.  Bonaparte  continued  in  the  midst  of 
his  arduous  labors  to  address  to  her  tender 
epistles,  and  to  compMn  of  her  lukewarm 
return  of  his  love.     She  was  with  him  "at 
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Hontebello  and  Udiae  in  1797,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  she  resumed  her  re- 
ceptions at  Paria,  and  was  now  a  recognized 
leader  of  society.  She  wished  to  follow  him 
to  Egypt,  bnt  he  insisted  on  her  going  to 
Piombifirea  for  her  health.  During  his  absence 
he  waj  pr^ndiced  against  her  by  hia  sisters  and 
other  relatives,  and  on  his  retnrn  to  Paris 
overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches ;  but  she 
soon  appeased,  him,  and  after  this  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  intercourse  remained  unruffled. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  consulate  Josephine 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  career.  Her  recep- 
tions at  the  Tuileries  and  Malmaison  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  by  her  invariable  goodness 
she  won  the  hearts  even  of  opponents.  Yet 
she  felt  oppressed  by  the  paraphernalia  of 
court  life,  and  it  was  at  Malmaison  only,  with 
its  magnificent  pleasure  gronndsand  embellish- 
ments of  her  creation,  that  she  found  relief 
from  the  burdens  of  etiquette.  These  became 
still  more  distasteful  after  her  accession  as  em- 
press (May  18,  1804).  Napoleon's  sisters  at- 
tempted to  exclude  her  from  the  coronation, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  her  not  having  borne 
children  to  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
crowned  together  with  him  as  empress  of  the 
French  (Deo.  3),  but  not  afterward  as  queen 
of  Italy,  Previons  to  the  coronation,  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  marriage,  which  had  not 
been  observed  at  the  time  of  their  union,  was 
celebrated.  She  now  saw  much  less  of  her 
husband  than  formerly,  and  his  increasing  neg- 
lect filled  her  with  sad  forebodings,  which  were 
fully  confirmed  after  the  battle  of  Wagram 
in  1800,  when  he  decided  upon  a  divorce. 
He  had  first  intended  to  prepare  her  for  this 
through  the  medium  of  her  son  Eugene,  bnt 
on  her  indulging  in  bitter  recriminations  he 
broke  it  to  her  abruptly.  The  ceremony  pre- 
ceding the  divorce  took  place  on  Dec.  15. 
Overcome  by  her  emotion,  she  could  not  con- 
tinue to  read  aloud  the  declaration  of  her  assent, 
which  had  been  drawn  np  for  her,  and  was 
taken  home  almost  lifeless.  She  was  to  remain 
in  possession  of  her  imperial  rank  and  titles, 
and  to  receive  an  annuity  of  2,000,000  francs. 
The  emperor  visited  her  repeatedly,  and  ena^ 
bled  hae  to  keep  np  the  semblance  of  a  court 
at  Slalmaison,  and  after  the  capture  of  Paris  she 
deal»«d  her  willingness  to  join  him  at  Elba, 
bnt  was  reatrained  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  Maria  Louin.  The  czar  Alexander 
ofiered  his  protection  to  her,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  hia  son  dined  with  her  at  Mal- 
maison. She  died  of  quinsy,  and  ^as  buried 
in  the  church  of  Rueil,  in  a  tomb  of  marble 
ereoted  hy  EugSne  and  Hortense.  Her  first 
valet  de  chambre,  Oonstai(t,  described  her  as 
a  lady  of  middle  size,  exquisitely  shaped,  and 
with  an  elasticity  of  motion  which,  gave  her 
an  aerial  appearance.  She  had  magnificent 
hair  and  eyebrows  and  dark  blue  eyes,  and  her 
expression  was  full  of  sentiment  and  kindness. 
The  fortune-teller  Mile.  Lenormand  published 
'  ■s  of  her,  which  are  regarded  as  ntterly 
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!,  and  the  Mistoire  secrite  by  lewis 
Goldsmith  is  deemed  to  be  equally  untrust- 
worthy. The  statement  in  the  Memorial  de 
Sainte-HeUne  that  she  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  nation  a  supposititious  child  she  indig- 
nantly denied,  mdntaining  that  on  the  con- 
trary this  subterfuge  was  constantly  pressed 
upon  her  by  others.  The  EistoiTe  de  Pimpe- 
ratrice  JoeepMne,  by  Joseph  Aubenas  (2  vols., 
Paris,  185T-'0),  from  authentic  sources,  throws 
a  purer  light  upon  her  character.  The  Let- 
trei  de  NapoUon  A  Jotiphine,  et  de  Joiiphine 
d  NapoUon,  et  de  la  mime  d  laAlle  (Paris, 
1888),  are  also  regarded  as  good  authority ; 
but  the  correspondence  and  memoirs  published 
in  1819  have  been  denounced  aa  apocryphal. 
— Hula  Louisa,  second  wife  of  Napoleon  I., 
bom  in  Vienna,  Deo.  12, 1T91,  died  there,  Deo. 
18,  184T.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  by  his  second 
wife  Maria  Theresa,  whoso  father  waa  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Having 
been  taught,  hke  all  her  relatives,  to  execrate 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  she  was  at  first  appalled 
at  the  idea  of  marrying  him ;  but  resigning 
herself  to  her  fate,  she  left  Vienna  on  March 
13,  1810.  She  met  Napoleon  near  Soissona 
March  28.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  at  St. 
Cloud,  April  1,  and  the  reUgious  ceremony  was 
performed  next  day  at  the  Louvre  by  Cardinal 
Fesoh.  Moat  of  the  cardinals  declining  to  at- 
tend, as  the  pope  had  not  ratified  the  divorce 
from  Josephine,  they  were  banished  from  the 
capital  aiad  forbidden  to  wear  their  scarlet 
gowns,  and  hence  they  were  called  the  black 
cardinals.  Among  the  brilliant  festivities  of 
the  marriage  was  a  grand  hall  at  the  Austrian 
embassy,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bnilding 
took  fire  and  the  empress  was  home  frdfe  the 
fiames  in  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  She  seemed 
at  first  to  respond  to  her  husband's  warm  affec- 
tion, bnt  she  conld  not  adapt  herself  to  the 
society  of  the  Tuileries,  and  her  apathy  and 
diffidence  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
predecessor's  vivacity.  Her  husband  became 
stiil  more  attentive  to  her  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  in  March,  1811.  But  she  was  as  nn- 
dentonstrative  in  her  maternal  as  in  all  her 
other  afleotions.  She  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  Dresden  in  May,  1812,  where  all  the  Ger- 
man princes  paid  homage  to  her.  During  the 
emperor's  absence  he  appointed  her  regent, 
witn  a  board  to  the  decision  of  which  she  left 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  The  emperor 
having  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  allies,  she  did  not  venture  to 
disobey  him,  though  urged  by  several  of  his 
relatives  to  remain 'at  her  post.  She  placed 
herself  with  her  son  under  the  protection  of 
her  father,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  joining  her  husband  at  Elba.  She  never 
saw  him  again,  and  evinced  no  interest  in  his 
fate.  The  allies  allowed  her  to  retain  for  life 
the  title  of  imperial  mi^esty,  and  the  congress 
of  Vienna  made  her  dudiess  of  Parma,  Piacen- 
za,  and  Gnaatalla.    After  Napoleon's  death  IB 
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1821,  she  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  CouDt  Albert  Adam  von  Neipperg,  an 
Anstrian  general,  then  in  his  47tJi  year,  who 
had  been  her  chamberlain  in  1815,  and  her  re- 

?nted  lover.  He  was  divorced  from  his  flrat 
talian  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  mar- 
ried Princess  Mary  of  Wilrtemberg.  Maria 
Loniea  bore  him  several  children,  and  made 
him  prime  minister  of  Parma.  He  died  April 
22, 1829.  During  the  disturbances  in  1881  she 
was  absent  from  her  capital  until  order  was 
restored  by  the  Austrians ;  and  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Pins  IX.  in  1846,  when  a 
strong  revolutionary  escitement  again  per- 
vaded Italy,  she  took  her  final  departure 
from  Parma.  She  was  highly  educated  and 
attractive,  in  person,  her  beauty  being  of  tlie 
blonde  Tyrolese  style;  but  Lamartine  prop- 
erly characterizes  her  as  a  commonplace  and 
motherly  woman,  fitted  rather  to  shine  in 
private  life  than  to  be  associated  with  memo- 
rable events.  Her  fidehty  was  never  suspected 
byKapoleon,  who  to  the  last  regarded  her  as 
an  incarnation  of  virtue  and  simplicity.  See 
Napoleon  et  Marie  LouUe,  souvenirs  hieto- 
rigvei,  by  Mfineval;-  Mimovre»  aneedotiqv.es, 
&c.,  by  Bansset ;  and  Memorial  de  Sainte-Hi- 
line,  by  Las  Oases. — Niptdcoa  IL  (Napoi£ok 
FBAHgois  Charles  Joseph,  duke  of  Beichstadt), 
son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa,  born  in 
Paris,  March  20,  1811,  died  in  SchOnhmnn, 
July  33,  1882,  He  was  baptized  at  Notre 
Dame  by  his  grand-nncle  Cardinal  Fesch.  The 
archduke  Ferdinand  represented  the  emperor 
of  Austria  as  godfather,  and  his  godmother  was 
Madame  Lstitia. .  His  father  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  and  on  his  abdi- 
cation designated  him  as  his  successor  to  the 
impelfal  throne  ae  Napoleon  II.,  and  he  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  executive  committee 
appomted  by  the  chambers  previous  to  the  final 
,  accession  of  Louis  SVIII.  in  1815.  The  connt- 
ess  Monteaqniou,  the  governess  of  the  young 
prince,  accompanied  him  to  Austria,  where 
his  education  was  perfected  under  the  direction 
of  Count  Maurice  Dietrichstein.  '  The  richtof 
snccesaiim  to  his  mother's  dominions  in  Farma 
being  withdrawn  from  him  in  1817,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  conferred  on  him  in  July,  1818, 
the  rank  of  an  Austrian  prince  with  the  title  of 
dnke  of  Eeichstadt,  and  provided  him  with  emi- 
nent teachers,  Mettemich  being  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  his  stndies.  The  feeble 
efibrts  made  after  the  revolution  of  1830  in  hia 
favor  were  altogether  nnavailing,  but  theprince 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  father's  military  career,  and  Mar- 
mont,  whom  he  met  at  the  English  ambassador's 
honse  in  Vienna,  gave  him  for  three  months  a 
course  of  instruction  on  tlie  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns. His  military  training  having  been 
the  object  of  special  care,  he  rapidly  passed 
through  various  promotions,  and  in  1831  he 
commanded  as  lieutenant  colonel  one  of  the 
Hungarian  infantry  regiments  of  Vienna.  He 
died  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  in  the  same  room  in 
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which  his  father  had  dictated  peace  to  Austria, 
and  was  buried  in  Vienna  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Austrian  imperial  family,  in  the  chnrch  of  St. 
Augustine.  His  eyes,  remarkable  for  depth  and 
brilliancy,  reminded  one  of  those  of  his  father, 
and  in  his  placid  and  amiable  disposition  he 
resembled  his  mother.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  second  empire  in  1852,  he  became 
known  as  Napoleon  II.  in  the  order  of  imperial 
succession.  His  biographers  are  De  Montbel 
(Paris,  1833-'8),  Lecomte  (de  la  Maine,  1843), 
Gny(de  rH6raalt),  and  J.  de  Saint-FMis  (1866). 
BONiPiRTE,  KapoUon  IH,  (Chahlbs  LoriB 
NApoLfoM,  popularly  known  as  Loms  Napo- 
LEOs),  bom  in  Paris,  April  20,  1808,  died  at 
Ohiselhurst,  England,  Jan.  B,  18T3.  His  mother, 
Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  had  for  some  time 
lived  apart  from  her  husband.  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  his  paternity  was  questioned.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Dutch  admiral  Ver- 
huel,  and  King  Louis  himself  only  reluctantly 
acknowledged  the  new-born  as  his  son  at  the 
imperative  request  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  stood 
as  godfather,  and  Maria  Lonisa  as  godmother, 
at  the  baptism,  which  was  administered  by 
Cardinal  Fesch  at  Fontaineblean,  in  November, 
1810.  Hortense  selected  the  abbfi  Bertrand  as 
her  son's  governor,  Philippe  Lebas,  a  thorough 
republican,  as  his  principal  preceptor,  and  Col. 
Armandi  became  his  military  instructor.  Ac- 
companying his  mother  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  he  familiarized  himself  at  the  gym- 
nasinm  of  Augsburg  wil^  the  German  language 
and  literature,  and  applied  blmBelf  especially 
to  the  study  of  history  and  mathematics. 
From  1834  to  1830  he  was  with  Hortense  at 
Arenenberg.  Gen.  Dofonr  having  perfected 
his  military  trdning,  he  became  an  officer  in 
the  Swiss  army,  and  in  that  capacity  was  re- 

K'ded  as  an  adopted  citizen  of  that  country, 
uis  Philippe  refusing  to  allow  him  to  reside 
in  France,  he  joined  the  patriots  in  Italy,  where 
his  brother  died  at  Forli,  while  he,  escap- 
ing to  Ancona  (1831),  was  prostrated  there 
by  a  severe  illness.  He  finally  reached  Paris 
after  great  perils,  bnt,  b^tfg  ordered  to  leave, 
returned  with  his  motiier  to  Arenenherg. 
Subsequently  he  was  aboot  to  engage  in  the 
Polish  war  of  independence,  the  command  of 
the  revolutionary  army  having  been  tendered 
to  him,  when  the  fall  of  "Warsaw  pat  an  end 
to  that  project.  A  new  application  to  the 
French  government  le*  only  to  a  renewrf  of 
the  decree  of  banishment,  eape<Aally',  li  tie 
death  of  the  duke  of  Eeichstadt  in  18W«iade 
him  Napoleon's  heir,  according  to  the  prece- 
dence accorded  in  the  emperor's  wiil  to  the 
children  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  of  whom  he 
was  then  the  only  sjirviving  son.  He  now  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  labors,  which  kept 
him  before  the  public  as  a  philosophical  writer 
on  political  and  social  subjects,  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  nniversal  sufiago  as  the  basis  of  im- 
perialism. In  1830  he  covered  himself  with 
ridicnle  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  French  government,  begun  at  Sttasburg 
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SOct.  38-30),  which  resulted  in  his  arrest  and 
etention  at  the  citadel  of  Lorieuttill  Nov.  21, 
when  lie  was  conveyed  to  Brazil,  and  thence 
in  January,  1837,  to  New  York,  where  he  liTed 
for  some  time  in  peonniary  embarra^ment. 
He  was  at  Arenenberg  at  the  time  *of  his 
mother's  death,  in  October,  188T,  after  which 
Le  voluntarily  left  Switzerland  in  order  to  avoid 
involving  that  country  in  a  contest  with  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  insisted  on  his  being  expel- 
led. He  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  sur- 
rounded by  partisans,  most  of  whom  reaped  in 
the  subsequent  days  of  his  prosperity  the  reward 
of  their  devotion  to  him  in  his  adversity.  He 
associated  much  with  the  eonntess  of  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  and  with  a  number  of 
the  English  nobility;  but  pecuniary  distress 
and  his  political  designs  afSliated  him  with  less 
select  members  of  society.  His  principal  mis- 
tress was  Mra.  Howard,  who  bore  him  several 
children,  and  for  whom  he  afterward  provided 
handsomely ;  and  while  in  London  he  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced  by  Count  Bentivoglio, 
brother  of  the  countess  Walewska,  to  EngSnie, 
his  future  wife.  He  enlisted  support  in  the 
press  for  hb  imperialistic  theories,  and  published 
mlSSS  the  Idiet  NapoUonimneii.  His  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  impenetrable  bearing,  savoring 
rather  of  the  Teutonic  than  of  the  Latm.  race, 
had  impelled  his  mother  to  call  him  le  dows  «n- 
tSU,  in  allasion  to  his  being  at  the  same  time 
placid  and  stubborn,  and  gave  him  special 
qualifications  for  the  mission  of  a  conspirator. 
He  embarked  in  August,  1840,  for  the  continent, 
with  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  French 
■throne;  but  this  enterprise  ended  as  absurdly 
as  the  attempt  at  Strasburg.  With  Montholon, 
a  companion  of  Napoleon  1.  at  St.  Helena,  and 
about  50  followers,  he  landed  near  Boulogne  in 
the  night  of  Aug.  6,  displayinga  tame  eagle;  but 
he  faded  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops, 
and  was  ag^  arrested,  and  two  months  later 
sentenced  by  the  chamber  of  peers,  despite 
Berryer's  eloquent  defence,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. He  was  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  where  Montholon  and  Dr.  Oonneau 
shared  his  captivity  and  assisted  him  in  pre- 
piwing  various  publications.  Being  selected  by 
several  Central  American  states  as  the  president 
of  a  projected  Nicaragua  canal,  an  application 
for  his  release  was  made  in  1846,  to  which 
the  illness  of  the  es-king  Louis  gave  addi- 
tional weight;  but  Louis  Philippe  declined  to 
grant  the  request,  and  the  prince  made  his 
escape  from  Ham  (May  25)  in  the  dress  of  a 
working  man,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Oon- 
neau, and  reached  England.  The  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  however,  refused  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  passport,  and  he  was  prevented 
from  attending  his  father's  deathbed.  He 
remained  in  London  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1848,  when  he  hastily 
left  for  Paris,  but  at  the  request  of  the  provi- 
sional government  he  went  back  to  England. 
He  repeatedly  declined  to  accept  nomina- 
tions to  the  constituent  assembly,  in  order,  as 


he  alleged,  not  to  embarrass  the  government; 
but  being  elected  by  large  m^urities  in  Oomoa 
and  in  thre«  other  departments,  including  that 
of  the  Seme,  he  finally  accepted  the  latter  elec- 
tion, which  was  ratified  by  the  assembly  (June 
12),  despite  the  decree  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion for  his  continued  banishment.  But  on  his 
declaring  to  the  president  of  the  assembly  ".  that 
he  would  know  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
the  people  might  choose  to  impose  on  him," 
a  popular  excitement  arose,  and  he  returned  to 
London,  resting  his  seat.  After  the  san- 
guinary confiiot  of  June,  however,  finding  him- 
self agam.  reelected  by  the  departments  of 
the  Seine,  Tonne,  Charento-Inffirieure,  Moselle, 
and  Corsica,  he  took  his  seat  (Sept,  g6)  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  which  speedily  revoked 
the  decree  of  banishment.  Yet  he  was  dis- 
trusted, and  an  amendment  was-  introduced 
{Oct.  9)  with  a  view  to  esclude  him  from  the 
presidenoy  of  the  republic.  On  this  occaidon 
ne  made  his  first  speech,  his  excessive  tame- 
neea  and  composure  creating  an  unfevorable 
impression,  and  Thiers  called  him  a  wooden 
head  (tete  de  hois).  To  subsequent  attacks  he 
ofiered  the  same  reserve  and  silence,  declar- 
ing that  he  preferred  to  show  his  devotion 
to  France  by  actual  services  rather  than  by 
rhetoric.  He  maintained  the  same  attitude 
daring  the  presidential  eleotionj  listening  to 
everybody  without  unbosoming  hunself  to  any- 
body, and  seeking  to  conciliate  all  parties  with- 
out identifying  himself  witii  any.  On  Deo, 
10, 1848,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
public for  four  years  by  5,434,326  votes,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  announcement  on  the 
day  of  inauguration,  Deo.  20,  Cavugnac,  his 
principal  competitor,  reoeiving  only  l,448jl07. 
Odilon  Barrot  beoame  the  head  of  the  cabmet ; 
Drouyn  deLhuys,  minister  of  foreign  affwrs; 
Fallous,  of  publio  instruction  ;  Bixio,  the  onl^ 
one  who  had  not  been  a  monarchist,  of  agn- 
culture  and  commerce,  hut  retired  within  eight 
days ;  and  M.  de  Maleville,  of  the  interior,  who 
was  speedily  dismissed,  mainly  because  he  had 
failed  to  hand  over  instantly  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon all  the  telegraphic  despatches  addreesed 
to  him.  The  sincere  republicans  soon  fell  ont 
with  the  president,  on  his  determining  to  close 
political  clubs  and  adopting  other  reactionary 
measures.  A  French  army  under  Oudinot  was 
sent  against  the  Koman  republic,  and  after 
some  combats  entered  Rome  July  3,  1849.  Al- 
though this  project  had  been  initiated  by  Ca- 
vaignac  and  approved  by  the  assembly,  the  ultra 
republicans,  under  the  lead  of  Ledru-Rollin,  at- 
tempted to  impeach  the  president  on  account 
of  this  intervention ;  but  his  course  was  ap- 
proved by  the  m^ority.  The  attempt  at  insur- 
rection made  on  Jmieia  was  promptly  quelled; 
but  he  exasperated  the  extreme  left  by  pro- 
claiming martial  law  in  Paris,  forbidding  po- 
litical meetings,  and  instituting  legal  proceed- 
ings against  ttie  representatives  implicated  in 
those  disturbances ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  conservatives  by 
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seeking  to  condone  for  this  rigor  by  releasing 
over  1,300  persona  who  had  participated  in  the 
oatbreak  or  tlie  preceding  year.  The  acces- 
sion of  a  number  of  ultra  republican  members  in 
1850  increased  the  disappointment  of  the  con- 
servatives, and  on  May  31  they  passed  a  law 
restricting  the  nniversal  suffrage  which  had 
made  Louis  Napoleon  president ;  and  they  fur- 
ther marked  their  hostility  by  grud^n^  him 
an  increased  allowance,  and  by  appointmg  a 
permanent  committee  to  watch  over  the  public 
interests  during  the  recess  of  the  le^alature. 
This  permanent  committee  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  conservatives;  and  while  several 
of  their  leadera  conferred  with  the  connt  de 
Ohambord  in  respect  to  a  fusion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bonrbons,  Louis  Napoleon 
oonrt«d  popularity  with  the  masses  and  the 
army.  AfWr  &  demonstration  in  his  favor  by 
the  troops  at  Satory,  near  Versailles,  Chan- 
gamier  issued  an  order  prohibiting  such  man- 
ifestatioES,  which  the  president  resented  by 
removing  him  from  the  military  command 
of  Paris  (Jan.  9,  1851),  whereupon  the  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote  of  censure  against  the 
administration.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet  and  to  a  conciliatory  message, 
which,  like  most  of  Louis  Napoleon's  state 
papers,  waspervaded  with  a  peculiar  philosoph- 
ical vein  of  thought;  but  a  m^ority  again  de- 
clined to  accord  hini  a  larger  allowance,  and 
their  ill  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  petitions  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  demanding  an  extension 
of  the  presidential  term,  and  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon's speeches  at  D^on  and  other  places,  in 
which  he  assumed  to  be  the  providential  pro- 
tector of  France  against  both  legitimists  and 
socialists.  Many  of  the  provincid  authorities 
protested  against  the  rejection  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitu 
oon  for  the  e'^ten'^ion  ot  Louis  Napoleon  s 
term  of  office  and  in  thu  conflict  between 
tiie  assembly  and  the  numerous  Btnaiartist" 
among  the  people  the  president  ingratiated 
himself  still  more  with  the  latter  by  proposing 
in  addition  to  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of 
May  31  restncting  the  sufii-age  tie  eserciae 
of  the  franchise  after  only  sis  months  re^ 
idence  in  the  place  of  voting  These  mea 
snres  were  reiected  by  the  assembly  and  a  re« 
olution  was  at  tlie  same  time  mtroduced  tend 
ing  to  place  the  military  forces  of  the  c^pitd 
under  the  control  of  the  president  of  that  body. 
This  capped  the  climax  of  the  contest,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  immediately  appointed  a  nc 
prefect  of  police,  M.  de  Maupas,  and  a  ne 
commander,  Magnan.  The  latter  selected 
new  corps  of  officers,  composed  of  devoted 
Bonapartists,  and  the  president  declared  that 
in  a  crisis  he  would  not,  like  previous  chiefs 
of  state,  follow  the  army,  but  expect  it  to  fol- 
low him.  The  assembly,  torn  by  party  wran- 
gling, was  unable  to  concert  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  constitution,  while  the  president 
matured  his  schemes.    Finally,  on  Dec.  2, 1861, 


Louis  Napoleon,  assisted  by  Persigny,  Momy, 
Sdnt-Amaud,  Magnan,  Maupas,  and  other  life- 
long adherents,  overthrew  the  assembly  by 
military  force  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
governpient.  During  the  preceding  night  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  tliat  day  about  180  mem- 
bers of  the  two  extreme  parties  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  some  of  them  at  once  sent 
out  of  the  country ;  the  national  assembly  was 
declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  its  place  of  meet- 
ing was  guarded  by  soldiery ;  universal  suf- 
frage was  proclaimed,  and  Paris  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Several  members  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  assembly  hastily  assembled,  hut  in 
vain,  to  protest  against  the  usurpation,  and  de- 
clare the  president  deposed  ;  resistance  was 
attempted,  but  without  concert  or  plan,  and 
chiefly  resolted  in  deluging  the  principal  boule- 
vards with  the  blood  of  innocent  spectators, 
shot  down  by  the  soldiery  under  Canrobert  and 
others  (Dec.  4).  Louis  Napoleon  had  made 
such  effecrive  preparations  that  order  was 
speedily  restored.  His  appeal  to  flie  people  in 
the  general  elections  (Dec.  20-21)  resulted  in 
the  conflnuation  of  his  usurpation  and  his 
election  to  the  presidency  for  ten  years,  by  over 
7,000,000  agiunst  less  than  1,000,000  negative 
votes.  He  promulgated  a  new  constitation, 
Jan.  14,  1853,  reaffirming  the  principles  of  1788, 
and  declaring  organic  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  to  be  admissible  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  people :  and  on  March  28  be  relinquished 
the  dictatorship  which  ^e  had  assmned  ance 
the  coup  d'etat,  to  resume  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. But  it  soon  became  manifest,  especially 
from  his  intimations  at  Bordeaux  on  Oct.  9,  that ' 
he  was  again  bent  on  disregarding  his  pledged 
faith  to  the  republic.  The  senate,  obedient  to 
his  behests,  voted  almost  unanimously  on  Nov. 

7  in  fkvor  of  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  and 
he  resorted  once  more  to  his  favorite  measure 
of  appealing  to  the  people.  The  voice  of  the 
senate  was  ratified,  Nov.  21-32,   by  nearly 

8  000,000  votes;  and  on  Deo.  2  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  Napoleon  III,,  hereditary  em- 
peror of  the  French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by 
the  will  of  the  nation..  On  Jan.  22,  1858,  he  in- 
formed the  legislature  that,  after  having  become 
the  peer  of  the  anointed  heads  of  old  monarchies 
by  the  force  of  new  political  principles,  it 
would  be  hardly  dignified  to  gan  an  artificial 
admission  to  their  families  by  intermarriage; 
and  uttering  such  democratic  reflections,  he 
annonnced  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Eugenie  Marie  de  Montijo,  which  union  was 
celebrated  on  Jan.  29  and  SO.  Although  he 
had  won  supporters  by  declaring  peaceiHjl  in- 
tentions, this  illusion  was  speedily  dispelled 
by  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  he  embarked 
with  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  It 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  had 
declined  to  address  him  as  his  brother,  as  is 
usual  among  sovereigns,  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  join  in  the  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Russia.  The  treaty  of  peace  of 
March  30,  1856,  was  concluded  in  Paris  under 
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the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  who  came  out  of  this 
contest  wiCli  enhanced  prestige.  Tiie  birth  of 
the  prince  imperial  on  March  10  Increased  the 
feaiivities  of  the  court,  while  a  large  conoonrse 
of  visitors  to  the  capital  added  to  the  com- 
niereial  prosperity  which  he  had  from  the  first 
sought  to  promote,  especially  by  providing  oc- 
cupation for  the  discontented  poor  in  new 
public  works.  He  exchanged  ™its  with  Queen 
Victoria,  had  a  ft'iendly  interview  with  the  czar 
in  8eptem.bor,  1867,  and  became  the  principal 
mediator  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia  in 
the  H"eufoh4t*l  question.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  navy,  and 
dazzled  tte  public  mind  by  Ms  occupation  of 
New  Caledonia  and  by  joining  England  in  the 
warfare  against  China,  and  aahsequently  by 
espeditions  to  Japan  and  Cochin  China,  the 
jast  resoltmg  in  conquest.  Attempts  had  been 
made  upon  his  life  by  Pianori  and  Bellamare 
in  1865;  and  another  was  made  in  January, 
1858,  by  Orsini  and  othei-s,  chiefly  Italians,  on 
the  very  eve  of  Napoleon's  interference  in 
favor  of  Italy.  Oavour,  who  had  cultivated 
excellent  relations  with  him  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  met  Mm 
again  at  PlombiSres  in  August,  1858 ;  and  on 
the  following  new  year's  day,  when  tlie  diplo- 
matic corps  presented  their  respects  to  the  em- 
peror, he  created  a  great  sensation  in  Europe 
by  abruptly  expressing  his  regret  to  Baron  Httb- 
ner,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  at  Uie  altered  relations  between  Austria 
and  France,  This  was  followed  at  the  end  of 
the  same  month  (Jan.  80, 1869)  by  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  Oiotilde,  daughter  of  Yictor 
Emanuel,  with  Prince  Napoleon,  and  in  May  by 
the  emperor's  formal  declaration  of  war  agwnst 
Austria,  which  had  taken  the  initiative  in  at- 
tacking Sardinia,  while  Prancia  Joseph  de- 
nounced Napoleon  as  a  revolutionary  firebrand. 
Setting  out  for  the  seat  of  war  with  tiie  avow- 
ed purpose  of  making  Italy  free  from  the  Alps 
to  tie  Adriatic,  Napoleon  nevertheless  brought 
the  contest  to  an  Incomplete  termination  while 
flushed  with  the  brilliant  victories  at  Magenta 
(June  4)  and  Solfeiino  (June  34),  and  he  per- 
sonally arranged  with  the  emperor  of  Auati-ia 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Villafranca  (July 
II),  mainly  resulting  in  the  nominal  cession  to 
France  of  Lombardy,  which  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  Victor  Emanuel,  This  abrupt  peace, 
when  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  wai- 
would  be  followed  np  by  the  total  estirpation  of 
Austrian  domination  in  Italy,  was  ascribed  to 
his.ansiety  to  close  the  conflict  before  the  aid 
of  Prussia  should  enable  the  enemy  to  turn 
the  tide  of  success,  to  the  complications  grow- 
ing out  of  the  continued  protection  of  Eome 
by  the  French  army,  and  to  a  certfun  reluc- 
tance to  make  Italy  too  powerful.  Oavour, 
however,  despite  the  stipulations  of  Villa- 
franoa,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ziirich  (November,  185B),  opposed  the  plan  of 
an  Italian  confederation  proposed  by  Napoleon, 
and  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  the 


kingdom  of  Italy.  While  ostensibly  attempt- 
ing to  have  the  Italian  question  settied  peace- 
ably by  libei'al  reforms  on  Uie  part  of  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  a  con- 
gress of  sovereigns  in  Paris,  Napoleon  allowed 
Victor  Emannd  to  extend  Jm  dominions;  and 
his  tacit  connivance  witli  the  a^randizement 
of  Italy  was  rewarded  in  1880  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Fi-ance.  This  led  to  a 
protest  on  fie  part  of  Switzerland,  and  revived 
in  Europe  geaei'ally  aaspioions  of  a^ressive 
designs  on  his  part,  though  in  an  interview 
with  the  German  potentates  on  June  15,  1^60, 
he  strove  to  allay  these  apprehensions.  Great 
Britain  was  now  more  friendly  disposed  to  him 
than  moat  other  powers,  especially  as  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Eng- 
lishmen individually,  and  concluded  in  the 
same  year  with  Cobden  personally  a  com- 
mercial treaty  in  the  interest  of  free  trade. 
This  measure,  however,  alienated  from  him  the 
good  will  of  the  protectionists  in  France,  and 
was  abandoned  after  his  downfall.  He  also 
lost  ultramontane  supported  by  his  ItaUan 
policy,  by  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Be- 
nan  to  a  professorship,  and  by  other  measures 
which  pleased  the  liberals,  whom  he  further 
propitiated  by  removifig  (Nov.  80,  1880)  some 
of  the  restrictions  on  elections,  and  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  le^slature  and  the  liberties 
of  the  press.  The  Anglo-Prench  war  in  China 
was  brought  to  a  successful  tenniaation  by  the 
capture  of  Peking  in  October,  1860 ;  and  his 
prestige  in  the  East  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Syria  (1860-'61),  for  proteotiag  the 
Christian  populations  against  a  renewal  of  the 
Damascus  massacres.  The  emperor  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  prosperity  at  the  time  of 
tiie  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  Ab  this  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
Preach  industry  and  comraeroe,  short  crops 
aggravating  the  situation.  Napoleon  surrender- 
ed in  favor  of  the  le^slature,  at  the  ni^ent  re- 
quest of  Minister  Fould,  his  previous  absolute 
coati'ol  of  the  treasury,  ■  He  recogaized  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederate  States, 
but  oiflcially  informed  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment (May  16)  that  he  did  not  consider  this 
as  recognizing  the  former  as  an  independent 
power.  Ost«nMbly  he  assumed  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  and  repeat- 
edly offei-ed  his  friendly  services  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  .  He  entertained,  however,  offi- 
cious relations  with  the  Confederate  agents, 
who  claimed  to  have  many  influential  fnends 
of  their  cause  at  the  imperial  court.  An  ex- 
pedition projected  in  Jime,  1861,  by  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  avowedly  to  obtain  ma- 
terial guarantees  for  claims  against  Mexico, 
degenerated  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
latter  powers  (April,  1S63),  under  Napoleon's 
sole  direction,  into  a  ^ar  of  conquest  against 
that  republic;  and  in  April,  1894,  he  establish- 
ed the  Hapsbnrg  prince  Masimilian  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico  as  emperor.    This  was  rep- 
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resented  as  the  initiation  of  Napoleon's  pro- 

Eosed  Bupremaoy  of  the  Latin  race,  of  which 
e  wish»i  to  become  the  arhiter  in  the  new 
■world  ft8  in  the  old ;  but  the  increasing  tio- 
t<^es  of  the  United  States  made  him  afterward 
disclaim  all  purpose  of  territorial  acquiaitions. 
At  home  he  continued  to  make  hims^f  accept- 
able, especially  to  the  money-making  classes, 
ofBoeholders,  contractors,  and  speculators,  who 
profited  by  military  and  naval  expeditions, 
by  rwlways,  and  -by  all  the  other  stupendous 
entei-prises  of  the  period ;  and  the  embellish- 
tnent  and  enlargement  of  the  capital  gave  em- 
ployment to  many  paupers,  wliile  little  or  no- 
thing was  done  for  the  mental  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  the  whole  aim  of  the 
emperor  seemed  to  be  to  dazzle  by  splendor  and 
luxury,  and  by  material  grandeur  at  home. and 
visions  of  glory  abi-oad.  But  the  drain  upon 
his  military  resources  in  Mexico  was  regarded 
as  paralyzing  bis  strength  for  the  contingency 
of  war  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  made, 
together  with  the  other  costly  expe'ditions, 
heavy  inroads  on  the  treasury.  He  began  also 
to  feel  uneasy  at  the  increasing  power  of  Prus- 
sia; andtocounteract  her  e»ten.(eDiwd«aie  with 
finssia,  be  warmly  advocated  in  18fl3,  in  union 
with  England  and  Austria,  the  treaty  rights  of 
Poland;  but  as  these  pbwers  declined  to  join 
hjm  in  ulterior  measures,  England  especially 
reftising  to  take  part  in  a  congress  which  he 
proposed  for  the  settlement  of  this  and  other 
questions,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  bar- 
ren declaration  of  syinpathy  for  the  Polish  pa- 
triots. While  his  political  situatioE  in  Paris  was 
compromised  by  official  tampering  with  the 
elections,  and  by  the  greater  dignity  imparted  to 
tie  oppowtion  in  the  corp»  UgUlatif  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Thiera,  Berryer,  and  other  iniluen- 
tial  statesmen,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  e 
passive  spectator  of  the  Sobleswig-Holsteia 
war  and  the  consequent  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia.  After  having  at  first  made  an  nna- 
vailiag  effort  to  prevent  this  war  by  mediation, 
he  wittidrew  (January,  1 894)  from  a  conference 
of  the  powers  at  Loudon,  disguising  his  dissat- 
isfection  with  the  progress  of  these  events  by 
pretending  to  encourage  the  application  of 
lis  theory  of  nationalities  in  favor  of  the 
Scbleswig-Holsteiii  people  shaping  their  own 
destinies.  The  ignominious  end  of  the  Mexican 
expedition,  from  which  tlie  cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington had  urged  him  to  withdraw,  especiaUj 
after  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  1865, 
and  the  Prusso -Italian  coalition  against  Aus- 
tria in  1866,  which  he  resented  by  denouncing 
the  obsolete  character  of  the  treaty  obligatioiia 
of  1815,  inflicted  still  greater  injury  upon  his 
prestige ;  while  the  independence  of  Italy  from 
France  was  further  exhibited  by  Napoleon's 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Rome  at  the  end 
of  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of 
1864.  His  participation  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  Italy  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  former  power  6y  the 
Pniesiana  at  Sadowa  (July  3),  resulted  in  the 


nominal  cession  of  Venetia  to  France  and  in 
its  immediate  transfer  by  Napoleon  to  Victor 
Emanuel ;  but  this  afibrded  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  influence,  which  had  passed 
from  his  hands  to  tliose  of  Germany,  under  the 
lead  of  Prussia.  The  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Thiers,  increased  in  proportion  to 
his  vanishing  repute,  and  the  blunders  of  bis 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  the  maladministration 
of  financial  affairs  were  tmeparingly  exposed. 
His  repeated  efforts  in  the  course  of  1889  to 
recover  his  lost  ground  by  acquisition  of  Ger- 
man or  Belgian  territory,  in  consideration  of 
his  allowing  Prussia  to  t^e  the  lead  in  nnited 
Germany,  were  unavailing  against  Bismarck's 
opposition  ;  andhew;as  also  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  creating  a  division  between  the  South 
and  North  German  states;  so  that  all  he  could 
obtMn  aiter  a  grave  conflict  with  Prussia  in 
relation  to  Lnxemborg,  and  subsequent  nego- 
tiations with  Holland  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
territory,  was  its  neutralization  at  the  con- 
ference of  London  (May,  1867).  He  endeavor- 
ed nevertheless  to  explain  away  in  his  message 
to  the  legislative  body  tbe  dangers  of  Ger- 
man  consolidation,  but  proposed  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  increase  of  armaments. 
The  execution  of  Maximilian  in  June,  1867, 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  last  French 
troops  from  Mexica  became  known  in  lans 
at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  entertaimng 
during  the  great  exposition,  almost  aH  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  including  the  sultan 
and  the  czar.  The  emperor  went-to  Salzburg 
in  August  to  condole  with  Francis  Joseph  on 
the  tragical  death  of  Maximilian,  and  this  in 
terview  was  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  mure  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  two  emperors.  He 
soon  afterward  sent  French  troops  to  Rome 
for  the  protection  of  the  pope  against  the  Gari- 
baldians,  and  insisted  upon  Victor  EmanueTs 
joining  his  efforts  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864 ;  but  the  emperor's  subsequent 
appeal  to  the  European  powers  to  settle  the 
Roman  qneation  by  a  congress  in  Paris  was  not 
heeded.  Despite  his  constant  manipulation  of 
public  opinion,  the  general  rieotions  6t  1868 
showed  a  defection  of  300,000  voters  since 
1863;. and  the  new  pres&' Jitir,  adopted  after 
stormy  debates,  and  regarded  as  affording  swrne- 
what  greater  liberty,  resulted  only  in  increfw- 
ing  the  clouds  that  had  been  gMhering  ronnd 
his  throne  and  in  the  creation  of  many  Bew 
journals,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whici  in 
its  invectives  was  Rochefort's  Zaw (erne, .if hose 
first  nine  weekly  issues  reached  a  circula- 
tion of  over  1,150,000.  Other  journals  were 
almost  equally  bold,  though  m>ieh  more  dec- 
orous ;  and  64  editors  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment between  Mayll  and  Dec.  31,1868. 
According  to  the  new  law  of  Feb,  1,  1868,  the 
military  force,  including  the  mobile  guards, 
was  brought  up  to  1,350,000  men.  Yet  on 
opening  the  new  legislative  session  on  Jan.  18, 
I860,  the  emperor  boasted  of  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  and  of  the  prosper- 
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ily  of  the  oonntrj.  More  than  ever  in  need  of 
the  support  of  the  mWea,  he  followed  up  his 
Tarious  meaanres  for  the  working  clasaes  hy 
suppressing  early  in  1869  the  livrets  or  service 
books  which  had  subjected  artisans  to  vexa- 
tious formalities.  The  controversy  with  Bel- 
gmm  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  a  Belpaa 
rfulway  to  a  French  company,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  complications,  was  amicably  settled 
in  April,  but  great  agitation  continued  to  pre- 
vail m  Paris.  The  new  elections  at  the  end 
of  May  were  attended  with  tnmulta  in  many  lo- 
calities, the  opposition  carrying  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  other  cities,  thongh  the  official 
influence  in  the  interior,  together  with  the 
votes  of  tie  peasantry  and  part  of  the  clergy, 
reanlted  in  an  a^regate'vote  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon. Thiers,  Eavre,  and  Simon,  however, 
were  reelected ;  Gambetta,  Bancel,  and  Easpail 
were  returned  to  reSnforce  the  ultra  radioala; 
andRocheforthimselfwaa  finally  elected  in  one 
of  the  metropohtan  districts,  at  the  same  time 
with  Crfimieus  and  Emannel  Arngo:  while 
fimile  Ollivier,  a  former  liberal  who  had  adher- 
ed to  Napoleon,  was  defeated  in  Paris,  and  had 
to  accept  a  seat  for  one  of  the  departments. 
The  aggregate  of  votes  oast  for  the  emperor  had 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  6,000,000,  while 
the  opposition,  including  those  opposed  to  per- 
sonal government  thongh  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional empire,  exceeded  3,000,000.  Riot- 
ous demonstrations  enSued  (June  7-11)  in  Paris 
and  other  cities,  amid  acclamations  in  favor 
of  a  republic  and  against  Napoleon.  Over 
1,000  persons  were  arrested,  and  the  military 
had  to  restore  order, in  Paris,  Nantes,  and 
Bordeaux.  To  calm  tie  escitement,  the  em- 
peror proposed  Uberal  changes  (July  13)  after 
the  opening  of  the  le^slative  body ;  dismissed 
Rouher,  his  strongest  partisan,  from  the  minis- 
try ;  appointed  a  new  cabinet  to  mark  the 
transition  from  personal  and  arbitrary  to  the 
new  projected  parliamentary  and  constitutional 
government;  and  promulgated  an  amnesty  for 
political  exiles,  which  measure  resulted  in 
bringing  back  to  France  some  of  bis  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  The  smtatus  eongultum  em- 
bodying the  new  reforms  was  adopted  Sept.  6 ; 
but  the  emperor  would  not  convoke  the  new 
sesaon  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the  new  law. 
The  opposition,  led  by  Favre,  proposed  to  take 
the  initiative  in  opening  it;  but  in  view  of  the 
public  exasperation,  they  limited  their  demon- 
stration to  the  issue  of  a  protest  (Oct.  18) 
against  what  they  characterized  as  Napoleon^s 
new  iasnlt  to  the  nation,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  inauguration  of  the  legislature  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  which  took  place  Nov.  29.  Ol- 
livier now  came  forward  as  the  principal 
s]!iokesaian  of  the  new  constitutional  regime, 
with  about  130  followers,  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers being  divided  among  the  various  shades 
of  conservatives  and  radicals.  In  his  exposi- 
tion of  foreign  policy  the  emperor  espaUated 
on  the  advantages  of  the  Suez  canal,  which  be 
had  labored  to  promote,  and  on  the  Egyptian- 


Turkish  complication,  in  regard  to  which  he 
sided  with  England  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  sultan  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  authority  of  the  khe- 
dive.  Ollivier  became  prime  minister  on  Jan. 
2,  18T0,  and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  administraWon  was  to  remove  Hanssmann, 
whose  administration  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
Seine  and  stupendous  enterprises  had  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  tlie  embellishment  and  en- 
lar^ment  of  Paris,  but  also  to  the  detriment 
of  mtegrity  and  financial  stability,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  poor,  whose  humble  dwell- 
ing places  had  been  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  new  boulevards  and  squares;  while 
Odilon  Barrot  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  deoentreljpation.  Additional 
odium  was  oast  upon  Napoleon  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bona- 
parte, and  by  the  latter's  acquittal  of  the 
charge  of  murder  at  Tours,  Mardi  27.  Yet  he 
received  an  affirmative  vote  of  over  7,000,000 


180,000  adverse  votes,  including  those  of  many 
soldiers,  and  the  m^ority  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  remained  equally  hostile  to  the  emperor. 
Uneasiness  in  regard  to  foreign  relations  was 
revived  by  the  appointment  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  duke  de  Gramont^  who 
while  French  ambassador  in  Vienna  had 
been  noted  for  his  hostility  to  Prussia.  Olli- 
vier nevertheless  persisted  (June  ■  30)  m  re- 
assuring the  country  in  regard  to  nninter- 
rupted  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Great  excitement,  however,  prevwled  shortly 
afterward,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
crown  of  Spain  had  been  offered  to  Prince' 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  a  relative  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  both  Ollivier  and  GramoHt 
declared  (July  6)  in  the  lepslative  body  that 
such  a  candidature,  agreed  upon  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  government^  would 
be  injurious  to  the  honor  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  nation.  The  emperor  instructed 
Benedetti,  his  ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  require 
King  William,  who  was  at  that  time  (July  9)  at 
Ems,  to  prohibit  Prince  Leopold  from  accept- 
ing the  Spanish  crown.  Despite  the  latter's 
vomntary  withdrawal,  the  emperor  was  not 
satisfied,  and  iusiated  upon  a  personal  pledge 
iVom  the  king  of  Prussia  that  no  prince  of 
Hohenzollern  would  he  in  future  a  candi- 
date for  the  Spanish  throne.  It  now  became 
manifest  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of  sus- 
taining bis  power  at  home  and  of  recovering 
his  standing  abroad,  was  bent  on  retrieving  his 
fortunes  on  the  battlefield,  and  on  wreaking 
revenge  upon  Prussia  for  the  success  hy  which 
she  had  exalted  the  glory  of  Gei-many  and 
dimmed  that  of  France.  Bismarck,  the  Prus- 
sian prime  minister,  declined  to  submit  the 
emperor's  new  pretensions  to  the  king;  and 
as  Benedetti  was  nevertheless  instructed  to  in- 
trude them  npon  the  Prussian  monarch  per- 
sonally, the  latter  declined  to  ^ve  another 
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inUrriew  to  Napoleon's  repreaentatiTe.  The 
nest  day  (July  14)  Benedetti  was  recalled  by 
the  emperor,  and  Baron  Werther  from  Paris 
by  the  Prnssiao  king.  Preparations  for  war 
were  immediately  made  on  both  sides.  The 
Germans  manifested  the  wildest  enthnsiasm  in 
resenting  what  they  called  the  arroganoe  of 
France,  and,  contrary  to  Napoleon's  espeeta- 
tions,  the  South  German  states  promptly  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  join  the  North  German 
confederation.  The  mediatioit  of  England, 
offered  by  Lord  Loftua,  the  British  ambassador, 
was  declined  in  BerUn  until  Napoleon  should 
first  accept  it;  and  a  subsequent  mediatorial 
effort  of  Pius  IX.  likewise  fell  to  the  ground. 
Napoleon  took  the  initiative  by  formally  de- 
claring war  on  July  19  through  his  chargfi  d'af- 
faires Le  Sourd,  basing  his  declaration,  first, 
upon  the  insult  offered  at  Ema  to  Count  Bene- 
detti, the  French  minister,  and  its  approval  by 
the  Pmssian  government;  secondly,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  compel  the 
withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold's  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne  j  and  thirdly, 
upon  the  king's  persistence  in  givmg  the  prince 
liberty  to  accept  the  throne.  The  extraordi- 
nary military  appropriations  demanded  by  (he 
emperor  were  unanimously  accorded  by  the 
senate,  and  with  bat  a  few  dissenting  votes  by 
the  legislative  assembly ;  but  as  considerable 
time  was  lost  in  the  preparations,  the  Germans 
were  left  at  liberty  to  concentrate  overwhelm- 
ing forces  on  the  French  frontier,  King  Wil- 
liam leaving  Berlin  on  July  81,  three  days  after 
Napoleon's  departure  for  Metz,  The  first 
movement  of  importance  began  on  Aug.  2, 
when  Gen.  Frossard,  with  about  80,000  men, 
advanced  from  St.  Avoid  itgwnst  Saarbrflck. 
On  the  advance  of  the  French,  the  small  Prus- 
sian garrison  of  that  city  retired  to  the  adjoining 
heights,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saar.  On  taking  possession 
of  the  heights,  but  not  of  the  town  of  Saar- 
brflck, the  emperor  sent  to  EugSnie,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Paris  aa  regent,  a  sensational  de- 
spatch containing  a  grandiloquent  passage  on 
the  prince  imperial's  baptism  of  fire.  But  gro- 
tesque as  this  announoement  was,  it  was  the 
only  one  sent  by  him  that  did  not  savor  of  de- 
feat. The  euocessive  German  victories  creating 
great  commotion  in  Paris,  he  was  soon  obUged 
(Aug.  8)  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  after  a  few  days  apent  with  Bazaine 
he  joined  MacMahon  at  OhMons.  The  corrup- 
tion which  had  infected  the  public  service  of 
the  empire  had  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  organization,  and  the  generals,  mainly 
trained  in  the  warfare  against  Arabs  in  Algeria, 
could  not  cope  with  the  superior  organization 
of  the  Germans.  Napoleon  waa  overwhelmed 
by  defeat  after  defeat,  and  on  Aug.  31  he  issued 
at  Sedan  his  last  proclamation  to  the  army,  ex- 
hibiting, though  striving  to  conceal,  his  despera- 
tion.  He  had  already  a  few  days  before  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  the  prince  imperial  by 
sending  him  to  Belgium;  and  in  the  afternoon 
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of  Sept.  I,  when  the  French  were  everywhere 
beaten,  Wimpfien  propdW  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  said  to  have  deUberately  exposed  him- 
self to  death  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  to  save 
himself  from  capture  by  breaking  throuf^  the 
German  lines  at  Oarignan,  Napoleon  would 
not  risk  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  in  what  he 
-egarded  as  a  hopeless  attempt,  and  also  de- 
clined to  accept  Wimpffen'a  resignation.  Soon 
after  5  P.  M.  he  sent  a  colonel  with  a  white  flag 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy,  Sadden^ 
the  firing  ceased.  The  Germans  shouted,  "Vic- 
tory I  the  emperor  is  tliere,"  The  king  of 
Prussia  sent  Lieut.  Col.  Bronsart  to  Sedan  to  de- 
mand an  unconditional  surrender,  upon  which 
the  emperor  despatched  his  aide-de-camp.  Gen. 
Eeille,  to  the  royal  headquarters  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  "My  brother:  Since  it  has  not 
been  vouchsafed  to  me  to  meet  death  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  I  anrrender  my  sword  to 
your,  m^eaty."  In  order  to  obtain  if  possible 
more  lenient  conditions  of  capitnlation  than  the 
Germans  were  disposed  to  accord,  the  empe- 
ror left  Sedan  at  5  A.  M.  on  Sept.  2(  Bismarck 
hastening  to  meet  him  on  the  r 
Sedan  and  Donchfiry,  in  a  small  h 
latter  place.  The'  king,  however,  consented 
to  see  the  emperor  only  after  the  ratification  of 
tlie  capitulation  between  MoltkeandWimpffen, 
Preceded  by  an  honorary  escort  of  Prussian 
cuiras^ers,  and  accompanied  by  Bismarck,  the 
emperor  had  the  same  night  an  interview  of 
about  IB  minutes  with  the  king  of  Prus^  at  the 
castle  of  BelleTue,  near  FriaoJa,  and  the  victor 
assigned  to  his  captive  the  castle  of  Wilhelms- 
h<ihe,  near  Casael,  as  a  residence.  He  left  Belle- 
vue  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  3  for  the  Belgian 
frontier  with  a  Prussian  escort,  theBelgiangMi- 
eral  Ohazal  escorting  him  to  the  German  iwrder; 
and  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  5  he  arrived  at  Wil- 
helmshohe,  During  his  residence  there  the 
of  Germany  showed  him  many  delicate 
as.  On  the  news  of  the  emperor's  capitu- 
lation Jules  Favre  at  once  proposed  his  deposi- 
tion in  the  legislative  body,  and  in  th^-ynfti- 
sion  which-ensued  during  the  proclanilim  of 
the  republic  (Sept.  4)  the  empress  regertrttod  to 
England.  Napoleon  protested  (March  6, 1871) 
against  the  decree  of  the  national  assembly  at 
Bordeaux  of  March  1,  which  confirmed  his  ex- 
pulsion and  that  of  his  dynasty  from  the  throne, 
and  made  him  responsible  for  all  the  calanuties 
of  the  war  and  for  Uie  dismemberment  of  France. 
He  was  released  by  the  emperor  William  on 
March  19,  and  joined  EugSme  and  the  priBce 
imperial  at  Camden  house,  Chiselhurst;'  where 
he  was  temporarily  buried.  On  May  13, 1872, 
he  wrote  to  Gen.  Wimpffen  assuming  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  surrender  at  Sedan ;  and 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Dm  eau»e»  qui  ont  amene 
la  eavitalation  de  Sedan,  par  un  offieier  at- 
taehf  d  ntat  major  g&niral  (BrusselSj  1870), 
has  been  ascribed  to  him.  Queen  victoria, 
and  especially  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  th^ 
English  generally,  with  whom  he  had  always 
be«i  popular   personally,  soothed  hia  exde 
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by  considerate  ttttentions ;  and  his  faaeral  was 
nowerously  attended  by  the  English  and  by 
French  partisans  of  his  dynasty.  He  published 
ffUtoire  di  Jules  Visor  (3  vols.,  1866-'6), 
which  is  still  nnfioished ;  and  his  niiscellajieoas 
writings  ore  contained  in  (Emrei  de  Napo- 
leon III.  (5  vols.,  18B4t-'69),  (Eunre»  militairet 
(8  vols.,  1856),  and  (Emirn  posthamet  (ISTS). 
—See  Eutoire  du  »eeond  empire,  by  Taxiie 
Delord  (vola  i.  to  iii,  1889-'72),  and  NapoUon 
Til.,  eine  Hographigehe  Sttidie,  by  Gottscball 
(Sd  ed.,  1871).  The  best  known  pablicationa 
adverse  to  Napoleon  are  Victor  Hugo's  Ifapo- 
lion,  le  Petit  (Bmssels,  1852),  and  Lee  propoa 
de  Labienue,  by  Prof.  Kogeard  (Paris,  1866). — 
Engfnle  Huie  de  BlontUa,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Granada,  May  5,  1826.  Her  fa- 
ther, Count  l[ontijo,wliodied  in  Madrid  in  1889, 
was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  whose  origin  has  been 
traced  to  the  Forto-Oarrero  family  of  Genoa, 
which,  after  settlii^  in  Spain  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, formed  connections  with  many  illustrious 
houses,  wheniie  EngSnie  inheiited  numerona 
Spanish  titles  of  nobility.  Her  mother,  Maria 
Manuela  KirkpaCriek  Oioseburn,  was  deacend- 
ed  from  a  Boman  Oatbolio  family  of  Scotland 
who  sodght  refuge  inSpmn  after  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts.  After  spending  her  childhood  in  Ma- 
drid, Eugenie  was^senttoachoolin  Toulouse  and 
Bristol,  and  travelled  much  with  her  mother 
under  the  name  of  Countess  Teba,  residing 
some  time  in  London.  Her  beauty,  grace,  and 
Bocompliahmentshavingattraoted  the  attention 
of  the  future  emperor  during  his  residence  in 
Endand,  she  became  bis  wife,  Jan.  2%  1858, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
imperial  court.  She  prevailed  upon  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  to  devote  a  wedding  present 
of'the  value  of  600,000  francs,  intended  for  her, 
to  the  endowment  of  a  female  college,  and  fur- 
ther devoted  to  charities  100,000  out  of  250,- 
000  francs  presented  to  her  by  her  husband  on 
the  same  oecaaion.  She  gave  birth  to  the 
prince  imperial  March  16,  1856,  and  the  pros- 
pective right  of  regency  was  conferred  on  her 
m  February,  1858.  Her  support  was  courted  by 
the  ultramontanes  in  respect  of  the  Italian  and 
Boman  questions  and  the  Mexican  invasion ;  and 
in  1865,  while  her  husband  was  in  Algeria,  her 
position  as  regent  was  complicated  by  PiTace 
Napoleon's  hostility  to  the  pope,  to  whose  in- 
terests she  was  zealously  devoted.  After  having 
in  previous  years  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  English  court,  she  went  with  her  son  to 
Corsica  in  1889  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument  of  Napoleon  I, ;  and  in  October  of 
that  year  she  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  East  by 
way  of  Venice  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
oanai,  receiving  great  att»ntions  everywhere. 
In  the  same  year  she  endowed  the  geographical 
society  of  Paris  with  300,000  francs  as  a  foun- 
dation for  an  annual  prize  of  10,000  A'anos  to 
the  most  eminent  French  explorer  or  discover- 
er. She  assumed  the  regency  after  the  empe- 
ror's departure  for  the  seat  of  war  in  18T0,  and 
received  the  firet  news  of  his  surrender  at  Se- 
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dan  through  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austritai 
ambassador,  whose  wife  was  one  of  her  moat 
devoted  friends,  and  formerly  oonspiououa,  with 
the  empress,'  Mine,  de  Pourtal^s,  Mme.  de  Gal- 
lifet,  and  other  brilliant  women,  among  the  most 
tamous  loaders  of  gay  and  fashionable  entertaln- 
menta.  She  received  no  tidings  either  from  her 
minister  Palikao  or  from  her  husband;  but  Pie- 
tri,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept. 
3,  warned  her  of  the  insecnrity  of  her  position, 
and  his  despatch  was  still  on  her  table  when  a 
few  hours  after  her  departure  the  mob  invaded 
her  apai-tmenta.  Mettemich  urged  her  to  flee 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  and  the  Tuileries 
was  in  the  greatest  confusion  when  she  left  the 
palace  after  midnight,deserted  by  her  attendants 
and  accompanied  by  Mettemich,  the  Italian 
minister  Nigra,  the  countess  Walewska,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  her  aged  secretary,  Mme.  Lebre- 
ton.  Plainly  attired,  the  empress  was  recog- 
nized only  by  a  hoy,  whose  exclamation  passed 
unnoticed,  and  she  entered  a  public  carriage  in 
a  street  near  the  imperial  residenoe,  at  the  same 
moment  when  a  crowd  of  nearly  1,000  persons 
passed  by  her  uttering  violent  outcries  agiunst 
the  emperor.  Eugenie,  the  countess  Walewska, 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  one  of  the  latter's  at- 
taches rapidly  drove  to  the  railway  station, 
intending  to  proceed  to  England.  After  speed- 
ing a  few  days  with  the  Hagvorst  family  near 
Brussels,  the  ex-empress  proceeded  to  Ostend 
and  Dover,  and  thence  to  Hastings,  where  she 
met  her  son,  with  whom  she  left  for  Torquay, 
and  on  Sept.  34  arrived  at  Ohiselhurst.  Napo- 
leon joined  them  in  March,  1871,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  after  his  death. — Napo)i«i 
Eugene  LodIs  Jeoa  J«Mph,  prince  impemV  son  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  EogSoie,  bom  in  the  Tuile- 
ries, March  16,  1856.  He  received  a  careful 
education,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Metz 
on  the  ontbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
thence  to  SaarbrUck,  where,  according  to  Na- 
poleon's despatch  to  Eugenie,  he  received  hia 
baptism  of  fire.  As  the  military  situation  be- 
came critical,  the  emperor  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  son  by  sending  him  in  August  to 
Belgium,  and  subsequently  he  joined  his  moth- 
er in  England.  He  ia  a  youth  of  delicate  frame 
and  winning  manners,  and  bears  a  much  great- 
er resemblance  to  hia  mother  than  to  his  father. 
BONAVENTDK^  Sdit  (GroviNSi  di  Fidajiza), 
a  cardinal  and-  doctor  of  the  Boman  church, 
bom  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany  in  1221,  died  in 
Lyons,  July  15,  1274.  He  entered  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  in  1348,  studied  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
there  in  1353,  and  in  1366  elected  general  of 
hia  order.  He  recondled  the  differences  amoi^ 
the  cardinals  on  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  and 
they  chose  Gregory  S.  on  his  advice  in  1371- 
That  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Albano  in  1278 
and  cardinal  in  1274.  He  died  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  to  which 
he  had  been  sent  aa  papal  legate,  and.  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  supreme  pontiff, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  cardinals 
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and  kings.  He  was  canonized  by  Sixtns  IV. 
in  1482,  and  declared  by  SistoB  V.  in  1587  the 
sixth  in  rank  among  the  great  dbetora  of  the 
church.  The  sublime  and  mystical  thoughta 
which  abound  in  his  writings  gained  him  the 
tide  of  the  seraphic  doctor.  The  franciscans 
regard  him  aa  one  of  their  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, and  rank  him  with  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  he  was  buried.  His  works  include  a 
commentary  on  the  Mflgiater  Svatentiarum  of 
Peter  Lombard,  the  two  manuals  of  dogma 
called  the  Breviloqniwrn  and  Centiloquium,,  the 
Itinerarium  Mmtig  m  J)mm,  the  Beductui 
Artivm  in  Theohgiam,  the  BUlia  Pauperum, 
a  life  of  8t.  Francis,  and  various  songs  and 
devotional  and  eiegeticai  treatises.  They  are 
of  a  strong  mystical  tendency,  but  fervent  in 
spirit  and  practical  in  their  teachings.  They 
have  been  pubhshed  at  Rome  (8  vols,  fol., 
1588-'9fl),  Lyons  (7  vols,  foL,  1688),  and  Venice 
(14  vols.  4to,  ir52-'6). 

BOIVCHilHP,  Clurles  MeltUor  Artns,  marquis 
de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Jouverteil,  Aiyoa, 
about  1760,  died  near- Chollet,  Oct.  18,  3793. 
He  served  in  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  on  hia  return  to  France  resigned 
and  remained  f^thful  to  Louis  SVI.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Vendue  (March, 
1793),  his  tenantry  compelled  him  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  He  commanded  the  in- 
surgent troops  in  Lower  Poitou  and  in  Aiy'on, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Bantes 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  defeated  K16ber 
near  Torfou.  He  was  mortally  wounded  near 
Ohollet,  and  died  next  day  on  the  retreat,  af- 
ter having  prevented  his  soldiere  from  retalia- 
ting upon  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Memoirea 
de  Mme.  de  Bonchamp  »ur  la  Vendue,  edited  by 
Mme.  de  Genlia  (Paris,  1823),  are  regarded  as 
good  authority,  though  ultra-royalist. 

BOND,  in  law,  an  instrument  in  writing  and 
under  seal,  whereby  one  person,  who  is  called 
the  obligor,  acknowledges  himself  bound  to  an- 
other, who  is  called  the  obligee,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  sum  of  money.  If  this  be 
the  whole,  it  is  called  a  simple  bond ;  but  usn- 
ally  the  sum  mentioned  is  specified  by  way  of 
penalty  only,  and  a  condition  is  underwritten 
which  constitutes  the  real  contract,  and  which 
may  be  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  any 
other  lawful  act  to  be  done  or  performed  by  the 
obligor  or  by  any  other  person,  and  which 
when  done  shall  discharge  the  penalty.  To 
constitute  a  valid  bond,  the  obligor  must  be 
competent  to  contract,  and  he  must  seal  and 
deliver  the  instrument ;  he  need  not  sign,  though 
usually  this  formaUty  is  observed.  The  seal 
is  evidence  that  it  is  given  upon  snfBcient  con- 
sideration. A  bond  has  some  advantages  over 
simple  contracts,  or  those  which  are  not  under 
seal,  the  chief  of  which  is  that,  under  the 
statutes  of  limitation,  the  remedy  by  suit  there- 
on is  not  so  soon  barred ;  6  years  being  in  gen- 
eral the  period  in  the  case  of  simple 
and  10, 15,  or  20,  in  different  states, 
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of  bonds.  At  common  law,  also,  contracts 
under  seal  were  entitled  to  precedence  in  the 
distribution  of  estates  of  deceased  persons.  In 
a  snit  upon  a  bond  the  obligee  recovers  judg- 
ment for  the  penalty,  but  to  be  discharged 
upon  payment  of  the  actual  damages  sustained 
by  non-performance  of  the  condition,  which 
damages  are  assessed  by  the  court  or  jury  and 
constitute  the  real  measure  of  liability.  A 
bond  is  not  negotiable,  and  tJiough  it  may  be 
asMgned,  the  assignee  must  at  common  law 
sue  upon  it  in  the  name  of  the  obligee. 

BOND,  a  8.  W.  county  of  itlinois,  intersected 
by  Shoal  creek  and  its  branches,  and  touched 
on  the  S.  E.  corner  by  Kaskaskia  river;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,152.  The 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Hante,  and  Indian- 
apolis railroad  passes  through  the  county.  The 
surface  is  moderately  imeven,  and  occupied  by 
beautiful  prairies  and  woodland  in  equal  pro- 
portion. The  soil  is  fertile.  Coal  is  found 
near  8hoal  creek.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  369,525  bushels  of  wheat,  1,064,053 
of  Indian  com,  461,097  of  oats,  19,838  tons  of 
hay,  and  87,259  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
6,481  horses,  3,618  milch  cows,  10,233  sheep, 
and  10,907  swine.    Capital,  Greenville. 

BOIfD,ThoHasEiiersrai  an  American  physician, 
editor,  and  preacher,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  February,  1782,  died  in  New  York,  March 
14,  1866.  After  studyinginthemedicalschoo! 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  taking 
his  degree  at  the  university  of  Maryland,  he 
returned  to  Baltimore  to  practise  medicine, 
and  was  soon  called  to  a  professorship  there. 
"While  practising  medicine  he  was  likewise 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Trained  to  a  vigorons  style 
by  faithful  study  of  the  English  classics,  Dr. 
Bond  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  active  part 
in  the  theological  questions  that  agitated  the 
Methodist  church  from  1816  to  1830.  In  1830 
and  1831  he  conducted  the  "  Itinerant,"  in 
which  he  defended  the  polity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  against  those  views  of  church 
government  that  culminated  in  the  seces^on 
of  the  Methodist  Prot^tant  church.  His  rep- 
utation is  chiefly  owing  to  his  editorial  man- 
agement of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal," the  chief  organ  of  the  M.  E.  church. 
He  conducted  this  journal  for  12  years,  being 
editor-in-chief  at  his  deatli.  He  published  an 
"Appeal  to  the  Methodise"  (8vo,  1827),  and 
"Narrative  and  Defence"  (8vo,  1828). 

BOND.    I.  WlUlani  Crasth,  an  American 
tronomer,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  9,  11 
diedinOambridge,Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1859.  He' 
brought  up  by  hia  father  to  the  trade  of  watch- 
making, but  devoted  much  of-  his  time  from 
early  youth  to  studying  astronomy.     He  estab- 
lished a  private  observatory  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  gained  oon^derable  reputation  by 
Lis  discoveries,  and  in  1838  was  selected  by 
the  United  States  government  to  make  ( ' 
vations  for  the  nse  of  an  expedition  t 
Sonth  sea.    He  superintended  the  construe- 
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fion  of  tlis  observatory  of  Harvard  iiiiiverslty 
in  1839,  and  became  its  director  wben  com- 
pleted. From  that  time  be  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  astronomioftl  observations  and  gtadie'i, 
and  pablisbed  the  i-esults  in  tlie  "  Annal«  of  tbe 
Observatory  of  Hai-vard  College."  He  also 
invented  a  device  for  visibly  measni'ing  tmie  to 
a  small  ft-action  of  a  second,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  use  photography  as  a  means  of  record 
ing  tbe  aapeeta  of  heavenly  bodies.  He  re 
ceived  the  degree  of  A,  M.  from  Harvard  nm 
veraity  in  1842,  and  became  a  membei  of  the 
academy  of  arts  and  Boienoes,  of  the  phdo 
sophioal  society,  and  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society  of  London.  U.  George  PMlUps,  son  oi 
the  preceding,  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May 
30, 1825,  died  in  Cambridge,  Feb.  l7,  1888.  He 
gi'aduated  at  Harvard  college  in  184S,  and  be- 
came an  assistant  to  bis  father  in  tbe  observa- 
tory, snooeeding  to  its  full  charge  on  the  latter'a 
deadi.  He  wrote  several  valuable  astronom 
ioal  works,  among  which  ai'e  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  Rings  of  Saturn,"  and  the 
"Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  Hyperion  and  the 
Satellite  of  Septane."  The  satellite  of  Wep 
tune  and  tbe  8tb  satellite  of  Batum  were  dis 
covered  by  himself  and  his  father.  He  re 
ceived  a  gold  medal  from  tbe  royal  astronorai 
cal  society  for  a  work  on  Donati's  comet 

BOflM,  Cl«nieiite,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Miz 
zano,  near  Parma,  in  1742,  died  in  Vienna  in 
June,  1S31.  He  acquired  renown  in  ITTb  by  liia 
ffiurraafoii  siiitM-ra;!!!,  published  in  Parma,  where 
he  was  protessor  of  rhetoric.  His  ode  relative 
to  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesns,  which 
event  took  place  sbortiy  after  hw  admission  to 
it,  giving  offence  to  influential  parties,  he  fled 
to  Tyrol,  and  subsequently  became  a  protSgS 
of  the  Austrian  archduke  Ferdinand,  acting  as 
librarian  and  tutor.  In  Tienna  he  instructed 
the  wife  of  tlie  emperor  Francis  in  history  and 
jiterature.  His  works  cbieiy  couMst  of  cele- 
brated translations  of  Tirgil's  j^neid  and  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  of  lyrical,  didactic,  satir- 
ical, and  otlier  poetry,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Metastasio.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  original  poetry  was  published  in 
Tienna  in  1808,  m  B  vols. 

BOHDOO,  a  kingdom  of  Seuegambia  in  W.  Af- 
rica, between  the  Senegal  and  the  upper  Gambia. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  which  is  generally 
flat,  save  in  the  southern  and  central  parts, 
where  it  rises  into  bills  of  moderate  height^  it 
covered  with  vast  forests  and  low  stunted 
bushes.  From  the  bills  torrenfs  descend  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  to  the  Senegal  and 
Fmfimfi  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
where  the  forests  have  been  cleared  away,  tJie 
soil  is  found  to  be  light  and  productive.  Cotton, 
grain,  rice,  indigo,  tabaooo,  and  pepper  are  cul- 
tivated with  some  industry,  while  different 
vai'ieties  of  fruit  are  found  in  great  proftision. 
The  climate  is  wann,  but  not  unhealthy.  The 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  Foolahs  and 
Mandiugos,  is  wtimated  at  about  1,500,000. 
The  Foolalis  are  the  dominant  tribe.     The 


people  are  profeaseilly  Mohammedans,  but  not 
very  strict.  In  every  town  there  are  schools 
in  which  tbe  reatUng  and  writing  of  Arabic  are 
taught    The  people  are  of  a  light  eoppei  color, 


and  m  foiin  and  tuature  i  eserablo  the  Eui  opeina 
more  nearly  tlian  any  other  tribe  of  W.  Africa, 
except  the  Moors.  The  king  possesses  absolute 
power,  and  has  under  bis  command  a  considei'- 
able  body  of  troops.  The  capital  town,  is  Buli- 
bani  (pop.  about  3,000),  situated  in  an  exten- 
dve  plam  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rooky  bills. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  pierced  with 
loopholes.  The  houses  are  small  and  irregular ; 
tbe  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dii'ty.  The 
useM  aiis  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a  good 
trade  is  earned  on  with  some  of  tbe  Moorish 
territories.  One  of  the  towns,  Samcocolo,  is 
famous  for  its  skilful  workers  in  iron  and  gold. 
BONi^  the  substance  which  forms  the  in- 
ternal skeleton  of  man  and  the  vertebrated 
animals,  constituting  the  framework  of  support, 
the  levers  by  which  force  is  exerted  and  loco- 
motion performed,  and  the  boxes  or  cages  in 
which  are  enclosed  the  interaal  organs.  The 
bony  parts  of  tbe  vertebrated  animals  are  very 
different  in  structure  and  composition  from  tbe 
hard  external  skeletons  of  the  invertehrata. 
Bone  ctinsists  of  an  organic  and  an  inorganic 
material,  which  may  he  obtirined  separately  by 
the  followii^  ample  processes ;  steep  a  hone  in 
dilute  muriatic  or  nitric  acid ;  tbe  inorganic  or 
earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  organic 
subatanca  remains,  retaining  the  ori^nal  size 
of  the  bone,  and  easily  bent.  In  this  way  is 
obtained  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  tbe  hone, 
on  which  its  shape  depends.  On  tbe  contrary, 
if  a  bone  be  subjected  to  a  strong  beat,  tiie 
organic  or  animal  part  is  burned  out,  and  the 
eartliy  part  remains,  retaining  its  form,  but 
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ormnbling  to  pieces  at  the  least  touch.  To  the 
earthy  part,  which  consists  principally  of  phos- 
phate and  carlmnate  of  lune,  51  per  cent, 
of  the  former  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
the  bone  owes  its  hardness,  density,  ripdness, 
and  white  color;  to  the  animal  part,  princi- 
pally cartilage,  or  some  form  of  gdatine,  about 
82  per  cent.,  it  owes  its  strength  of  cohesion. 
These  proportions  vary  at  different  ages ;  in 
the  child,  the  animal  matter  forms  nearly  one 
half  of  the  bone,  accounting  for  its  greater 
flesibility  and  the  less  liabiUty  to  fracture  at 
this  age;  in  the  old,  the  earthy  matter  ieaboat 
84  per  cent.,  explaining  the  great  brittleness 
and  easy  fracture  of  the  hones  in  aged  persons. 
In  the  disease  called  rickets,  common  among 
tie  ill-fed  children  of  the  poor  in  Earope,  but 
somewhat  rare  in  America,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  ren- 
dering the  bones  so  flexible  that  they  may  be 
bent  almost  like  wax.  The  power  of  bone 
to  resist  decomposition  is  remarkable ;  fossil 
hones  deposited  in  the  ground'  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  npon  the  earth  have  been 
found  by  Cnvier  exhibiting  a  considerable 
cartilaginous  portion;  the  Jaw  of  the  Oam- 
Viige  mastodon  was  found  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son to  contain  43'6  per  cent,  of  animal  matter, 
and  cartilage  obtained  from  the  same  specimen 
by  means  of  dilute  acid  was  readily  converted 
into  gelatine,  and  made  a  good  glue ;  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  vertebral  spines  of  Dr.  J.  0.  War- 
ren's mastodon  was  found  to  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  animal  matter.  The  chemical  consti- 
tution of  bone  is  shown  in  the  following  anal- 
yses by  Berzelius  and  Marohand : 

1.  OrEimlcorBnlmal  mstter. SS'BO  SS'SS 

Phoapbiitc afUiiM SL-Oi  02-26 

CutenaU  of  lime liao  iOH 

Flaiuld«  of eaklum E'DO  i-oo 

Phoaphale  of  magneBls l']S  109 

Soda  sDd  eblorlde  of  Mdlnm. 1-20  MI 

Oxide  of  iron  and  msngsnese,  sod 
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Some  recent  authorities  deny  the  existence  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  bone.  Bones  are, not 
solid.  Make  a  section  of  almost  any  bone,  and 
two  kinds  of  structure  are  seen:  one  dense, 
firm,  and  compact,  on  the  exterior  surface ;  the 
other  loose,  spongy,  enclosing  cells  or  spaces 
commnnioating  freely  With  each  other,  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  and  surrounded  by  the 
more  compact  tissue.  The  loose  structure 
abounds  in  the  ends  of  bones,  securing  at  the 
same  time  greater  lightness  and  sufficient  ex- 
pansion to  form  the  joints,  while  in  the  shaft 
or  central  portion,  where  strength  is  most 
needed,  the  compact  tissue  is  more  developed. 
Bones  are  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied;  some 
are  long,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  these  are  the 
principal  levers  of  the  body ;  others  are  flat 
and  thin,  composedof  t*o  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  with  an  intervening  cellular  structure, 
destined  to  enclose  cavities.  Bones  have  also 
a  variety  of  eminences  and  depressions,  for  the 


attachment  of  muscles,  the  protection  of 
nerves  and  vessels,  &c.  \  these  eminences,  or 
processes,  are  well  marked  in  proportion  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  subject.  In  females  and 
feeble  men  the  bones  are  light,  thin,  and 
smooth,  while  in  the  powerfully  muscular 
frame  tiie  bone  is  dense  and  heavy,  and  every 
prominence  is  well  developed.  Exercise  is  as 
necessary  to  the  strength  of  a  bone  as  it  is  to 
the  strength  of  a  muscle ;  if  a  limb  be  disused 
from  paralysis,  or  the  body  be  prostrated  by 
long  disease,  the  bones  waste  as  well  as  the 
soft  parts.  The  external  surface  is  perforated 
by  numerous  minute  openings,  which  transmit 
the  arteries  and  veins  to  the  interior ;  this  sur- 
face is  covered  by  a  firm  tough  membrane,  the 
periosteum,  composed  of  densely  interwoven 
white  fibrous  tissue.  The  cells,  or  caneeUi,  of 
the  spongy  portions  of  bone,  are  made  up  of 
thin  and  inosculating  plates  of  osseous  tissue, 
enclosing  spaces  between  them  which  are  filled 
with  marrow  or  medulla;  these  .are  lined  with 
a  delicate  membrane.  On  a  superficial  observa- 
tion it  appears  as  if  the  plates  of  the  cancel- 
lated structure  were  arranged  without  definite 
plan ;  but  the  researches  of  Prof.  Jeffties  Wy- 
mah  and  others  show  tliat  the  cancelli  of  such 
bones  as  aid  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body  are  arranged  either  in  the  direction  of 
that  wei^^t,  or  m  such  a  manner  as  to  snpport 
and  brace  those  cancelli  which  are  in  that 
direction.  The  arrangement  of  theaff  bony 
plates  in  the  lumbar  vertebra,  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  the  tibia,  and  the  ankle  and  heel, 
is  of  itself  enough  to  indicate  that  man,  alone 
of  animals,  naturally  assumes  an  erect  position. 
This  relation  is  most  evident  in  the  above- 
mentioned  bones,  and  in  the  a<iult,  it  being 
less  observable  in  youth  and  old  age.  There 
is  no  real  difference  between  the  compact  and 
the  spongy  structure  of  bone,  the  degree  of 
condensation  being  the  only  distinction.  The 
cells  of  the  cancelli  communicate  freely  with 
each  other.  In  the  long  bones  the  marrow  is 
not  contained  in  cells,  but  in  one  central  med- 
ullary canal,  Uned  by  a  membrane,  Both  the 
periosteum  and  the  medullary  membrane  are 
abundanUy  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and 
are  therefore  intimately  connected  witli  the 
nutrition  of  the  bone,  and  their  destruction 
to  any  great  extent  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
part  in  contact  with  them. — Microscopic  ex- 
amination can  alone  explain  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  bone.  If  a  thm  transverse  section  of 
a  long  bone,  as  the  Jemur,  be  examined  un- 
der the  microscope,  the  compact  tissue  will 
present  several  dart  circular  or  oval  spots, 
surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  lines ;  in 
tiiese  lines  will  be  perceived  minute  black  spots, 
with. other  Unes  leading  from  them  in  various 
directions.  The  larger  oval  or  circular  spots 
are  the  openings  of  vascular  canals,  called 
"Haversian,"  from  their  discoverer,  Clopton 
Havers;  these  canals  are  numerous,  taking  a 
course  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  joined 
together  by  free  inosculation  of  short  trans- 
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verse  branches ;  they  thus  form  a  network  of 
tubes  for  the  minute  vessels  which  they  con- 
vey and  protect.  According  to  Todd  and 
Bowman,  the  arteries  and  veins  uBuallj  occupy 
distinct  Haversian  canals,  a  single  vessel  heing 
distributed  to  each.  The  canals  conveying  the 
veins  are  said  to  he  the  larger,  and  to  present 
at  irregnlar  intervals,  where  two  or  more 
branches  meet,  pouch-like  sinuses  which  serve 
as  reservoirs  to  delay  the  escape  of  the  blood; 
in  some  of  the  irregular  bones,  as  in  those  of 
the  skuH,  the  venous  canals  are  extremely  tor- 
tuous, running  chiefly  in  the  cancellated  struc 
ture,  there  called  diploi.  The  Haveraiaii  canals 
vary  in  diameter  from  j^  to  ^^,f  of  an  inch 
the  average  being  about  -gj,^,  and  their  ordi 
nary  distance  irom  each  other  about  -^^  of  an 
inch.  This  whole  apparatus  ol  canals  is  only 
an  involution  of  the  surface  ot  the  bone,  that 
the  vessels  may  come  into  a  more  tree  contact 
with  it;  as  they  communicate  internally  with 
the  medullary  cavity,  est«mally  with  the  pe 
rioateal  surface,  and  also  with  the  cancellar 
medullary  cells,  the  network  of  nutrient  ves 
eels  is  very  complete.  But,  as  if  this  arrange 
ment  were  not  enough  to  secure  the  njonsh 
ment  of  such  a  hard  tissue  as  bone,  and  so  far 
removed  from  immediate  contact  with  blood 
vessels,  there  is  a  still  more  curious  and  deli 
cate  apparatus  of  microscopic  cavities  Around 
the  Haversian  canals  will  be  noticed  the  ap 

Eearance  of  delicate  Iwmellm  ot  hone  more  or 
;ss  concentric;  these,  with  the  laennie  men 
tioned  below,  are  the  most  e-<sential  constitu 
ents  of  true  and  fully  developed  bone  the  med 
ullary  cells  and  Haversian  canals  being  merely 
definite  spaces  .existing  between  the  lamellse. 
It  ifl  principally  by  the  snccessive  development 
of  new  lamellte  that  bones  increase  in  diameter, 
being  usually  dep«sited  in  the  dir^tion  of  the 
axis.  A  transverse  section,  therefore,  would 
present  nnder  the  microscope  the  following 
arrangement  of  lamella,  as  given  by  Hassall: 
1,  several  layers  passing  entirely  round  the 
bone ;  2,  others  encircling  each  Haversian 
canal;  and  3,  irregular  and  incomplete  lamellie 
occupying  the  angular  spaces  between  those 
concentrically  arranged.  The  lamellre  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  however,  are  not  exactly 
concentric,  as  commonly  described,  but  incom- 
plete and  running  into  one  another  at  various 
Eoints,  a  necessary  conseijueuce  of  the  irregu- 
ir  distribution  of  the  lacnnte.  The  Haversian 
systems  generally  run  in  the  directton  in  which 
the  tissue  requires  the  greatest  strength.  With 
the  previousQy  mentioned  arrangement  of  the 
cancellated  structure,  the  Haversian  canals 
more  fully  display  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  combining  mechanical  advan- 
tages with  the  best  provisions  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissue.  The  number  of  tamelle  passing 
entireiy  round  the  bone  is  generally  less  than 
12,  and  those  encircling  each  Haversian  cana! 
vary  irma  2  or  3  to  more  than  12,  the  smallest 
canals  having  the  fewest  lamellte.  The  iamel- 
Ite,  accordii^  to  the  best  observers,  appear  to 
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conmst  of  a  delicate  network  of  fibres  in  sets, 
the  fibres  of  each  set  running  parallel,  but 
crossing  the  others  obliquely ;  some  have  sup- 
posed that  they  .are  produced  by  the  union  of 
a  number  of  diamond-shaped  ceils,  and  not  by 
the  crossing  of  fibres ;  the  first  opinion  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one.  Distributed  through  the 
cancellated  and  compact  portions  of  bone  oc- 
cur namerous  black  specks  in  the  lines  of  the 
lamellsB-;  these  are  the  lacuna,  or  bone  corpus- 
cles, the  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  mi- 
croscopic form  to  be  found  in  bony  tissue. 
They  differ  somewhat  m  torm  m  different  aai 
mals  but  arc  always  more  or  less  flatten 
ed  elongated,  o\oid  bodies  with  numerous 
branches  and  radiating  filaments  passing  out 
trom  them  and  eommumcatmg  with  those  m 
the  ac^acent  lamellte  In  the  dried  bone  the 
lacnnte  are  empty,  owmg  to  the  decomposition 


try  highly  magnMed. 


and  shrinking  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  branched 
lines  running  out  from  them  appear  as  minute 
canals  or  canalicuK;  but  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion they  are  both  nndoubtedly  filled  with  a 
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soft  organized  subatanoe,  forming  exi  inter- 
lacing network  of  bone  eorpnscles  iuid  fila- 
ments, destinedto  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
Wood  vesBels  occupying  the  Haversian  canals. 
Tiie  bone  corpuscles  Imve  an  average  length  of 
y^  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  nsnally  about 
one  half  aa  wide  and  one  eighth  as  thick.  The 
diameter  of  the  pores,  or  oanahcnli,  is  from 
Tn.hrr  t*  J?.^T  o*"  »"  inch.—From  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  Quekett  it 
appears  that  the  ultimate  structure  of  bone 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  granular  parti- 
cles, deported  in  an  organized  matrix;  these 
granules  are  often  distinctly  visible,  with- 
out any  artificial  preparation,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dehcate  spicula  of  the  concelli, 
varying  in  size  from  -Usj,  to  tt.Jot  of  an  inch. 
The  periMtewm,  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane, 
richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  covers  the 
external  surface  of  all  bones,  with  the  excep- 
.tion  of  their  articular  extremities.  The  vessels 
of  bone  are  supplied  from  the  periosteum,  and 
ramify,  aa  has  been  seen,  through  the  Haver- 
sian canals;  in  the  loi^  bones  a  large  artery 
penetrates  by  the  nutritious  foramen  into  the 
medullary  cavity,  sending  branches  to  the  med- 
ullary cells,  and  inosculating  with  the  capil- 
laries from  other  sonrcea;  Herves  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  the  interior  of  hones  sup- 
plying strictly  the  osseous  structure,  but  the 
paiafulnessof  many  diseases  of  the  bones  shows 
that  the  estemal  and  internal  vascular  surface 
must  be  supplied  with  nerves.  Lymphatics 
most  probably  also  exist  in  bone. — At  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  in 
the  embryo,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  cells ;  these 
increase  in  number  and  density,  and  are  held 
together  by  an  intercellular  snbstance,  thus 
forming  temporary  cartilage,  which  is  after- 
ward converted  into .  bone,  though  not  com- 
pletely so  until  adult  age.  Ossification  com- 
mences at  determinate  pointa  or  centres,  the 
first  of  which  is  in  the  clavicle,  and  appears 
during  the  fourth  week ;  then  follow  the  lower 
jaw,  ribs,  femur,  humerus,  tibia,  and  upper 
jaw ;  the  spine  and  pelvis  are  late,  and  the 
tneepan  does  not  begin  to  ossi^  till  after 
birth.  There  are  generally  several  asafio  cen- 
tres; for  instance,  in  the  long  bones,  one  for  the 
shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  bone  is  the  diaphysU,  and  is 
not  united  till  long  after  birth  to  the  ends  or 
epipAysee;  processes  of  bone  are  called  apo- 
ph^sei.  Ossification  generally  extends  in  the 
mtended  direction  of  the  chief  strength  of  a 
bone.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the 
process  by  which  cartilage  is  converted  into 
bone  is  aa  follows;  The  small  nucleated  cells, 
with  comparatively  large  and  grannlar  nuclei, 
are  uniforioly  scattered  through  a  homogeneous 
intercellular  substance ;  at  the  points  of  ossifica- 
tion the  cells  be^n  to  assume  a  linear  series, 
running  down  toward  the  ossifying  surface,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  intercellular 
substance ;  the  cells  are  closely  applied  to  one 
another,  and  so  compressed  that  even  their  nu- 


clei seem  often  to  touch ;  the  lowest  rows  rest 
in  deep,  narrow  cups  of  bone,  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  the  interceiinlar  snbstance ;  the 
cups  are  gradually  converted  into  closed  areoke 
of  bone,  with  their  lamelliform  walls.  During 
this  first  stage  of  the  process  there  are  no  blood 
vessels  directly  concerned.  The  lamella  of  the 
areolas,  or  cancelli,  become  thicker,  and  include 
in  their  substance  elongated  oval  spaces  of  a 
roughly  granular  nature,  in  other  respects  re- 
sembling lacuna,  and  conwdered  by  these  ob- 
servers as  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  tem- 
porary cartilage ;  within  the  caneelli  only  a 
few  cells  are  found,  these  cavities  being  chiefiy 
occupied  by  a  new  granular  substance,  resem- 
bling a  formative  blastema,  like  that  out  of 
which  all  the  tissues  are  evolved ;  the  cells  are 
in  apposition  with  the  wall,  and  sometimes  one 
seems  half  ossified,  and  its  nucleus  about  to  be- 
come a  lacuna ;  these  nuclei  have  now  the  same 
direction  aa  the  neighboring  laeune ;  from  the 
blastema  the  vessels  are  probably  developed 
and  the  necessary  elements  for  the  growth  of 
the  bone.  The  cancelB,  at  first  closed  cavities, 
communicate  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  go  to 
form  the  Haversian  systems,  a  network  of  ves- 
sels becoming  developed  within  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  subsequent  process  of  ossifica- 
tion consists  essentially  in  the  slow  repetition 
of  the  above  on  the  entire  vascular  surface  of 
the  bone;  The  canaliculi  begin  as  irregularities 
in  the  margin  of  the  laemue,  and  are  converted 
as  the  tissue  becomes  consolidated  into  the 
branching  tubes  which  have  been  described 
above,  and  are  accordingly  formed  in  the  ossi- 
fied substance  of  the  cartilage  cells.  As  to  the 
lacuntB,  their  granular  interior  seenis  to  be 
gradually  removed,  and  they  become  vacuities 
for  the  conveyance  of  He  nutrient  finids. 
Agreeably  to  this  theory  ol'the  formation  of 
bone,  Todd  and  Bowman  believe  that  it  grows 
chiefly  by  layers  formed  in  succession  on  its 
vascular  surface,  but  also  in  an  interstitial 
manner  after  being  originally  deposited.  A 
most  important  process  of  growth  is  constancy 
going  on  in  cartilage  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  cells  and  the  increase  in  their  dimensions ; 
in  the  long  bones  this  growth  is  most  active 
in  the  lon^tudinal  direction.  Bones  also  in- 
crease by  the  addition  of  new  systems  of  lami- 
na on  their  exterior,  and  by  new  involutions 
of  the  vascular  snrfaoe  to  form  new  Haversian 
canals,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  with 
madder  mixed  with  the  food  of  animjils;  tlie 
coloring  principle  of  this  substance  has  a  re- 
markable affinity  for  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it 
affects  first  the  portions  of  bone  in  course  of 
formation,  or  those  nearest  to  the  vascular  sur- 
face. "Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  network 
in  the  structure  of  bone,  whether  on  the  peri- 
osteal or  internal  surface,  there  growth  takes 
place;  the  exterior  increase  is  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  in  plants. 
A  third  mode  in  which  bone  grows  seems  to  be 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  primary  caneelli  and 
central  Haversian  canals ;  by  this  enlargement 
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of  the  Interior  the  strength  of  the  compact  ex- 
terior is  increased  without  the  disadvantage  of 
an  increase  of  weight. — The  reparative  power 
of  bone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  anrgery. 
When  a  bone  is  brolten,  hlood  h  effused,  with 
the  coagulmn  of  which  a  seraitransparent  lymph 
ia  subseqnent]?  mingled,  covering  the  snrfaoes 
of  the  wounded  parts  ^  in  the 'course  of  two  to 
thi-ee  weeks  this  ia  gradually  condensed  by  an 
interstitial  change,  which  converts  it  into  a 
substance  resembling  temporary  cartilage ;  ossi- 
fication takes  place  in  this  in  a  nearly  uniform 
manner,  and  the  whole  is  transformed  in  trom 
four  to  six  weeks  into  a  spongy  osseous  mass 
which  holds  the  ends  of  the  bone  together ; 
this  proviaonal  callus,  as  Dupnytren  called  it, 
is  gradually  absorbed  during  the  succeeding 
months,  while  the  permanent  callus  is  being 
deposited  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  compact  tissue ;  the  permanent  callus  has 
all  the  characters  of  new  hoae.  When  this 
reparative  process  ia  interfered  with  by  med- 
dlesome surgery  or  constitutional  disease,  the 
nniou  taiea  place  merely  by  ligament,  con- 
stituting sometimes  a  false  joint. — In  reptiles 
and  fishes  the  cancellated  structure  usually  ex- 
tends throughout  the  shaft,  which  is  not  so  well 
divideB  into  solid  bone  and  medullary  cavity  as 
it  is  in  mammalia.  Laeuna  are  highly  ohar- 
aoteristio  of  true  osseous  structure,  being  never 
deficient  in  the  minutest  parts  of  tlie  bones 
of  the  higher  vertebrata,  though  those  of  fishes 
are  occasionally  destitute  of  t£em.  The  lacu- 
nte  of  birds  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those 
of  mammals,  and  the  canaiiculi  are  remarlcably 
tortuons;  in  reptiles  they  are  remarkably  long 
and  narrow,  and  in  fishes  very  angular,  with 
few  radiations;  their  size  is  not  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  animal,  since  there  is  no  perceptJ* 
hie  difference  between  their  size  in  the  large 
extinct  iguanodon  and  in  the  smallest  living 
lizard.  From,  the  emarginated  and  festooned 
outline  often  seen  on  sections  of  hone.  Dr.  Car- 
penter, in  his  "Principles  of  Human  Physiol- 
ogy," expresses  the  opinion  that  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  osseous  substance  are  removed 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  irregular  out- 
line thus  presented  by  the  Haversian  spaces  is 
caused  by  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the 
Haverwan  system ;  in  their  stead  newly  formed 
tissue  is  deposited;  this  alternate  absorption 
and  reproduction  takes  place  at  all  times  of 
life,  though  its  energy  diminishes  with  the  in- 
creasing age  of  the  individual. — The  complete 
development  ofthe  osseous  system  characterizes 
the  final  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  organism ; 
the  vertebral  column  does  not  completely  ossi- 
fy in  its  spinous  and  transverse  processes  until 
the  25th  or  30th  yefir;  the  ossification  of  the 
head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  commencing 
soon  after  puberty,  is  not  continued  to  the 
body  of  the  bone  till  some  years  after ;  the  ossi- 
fication of  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum 
is  often  not  completed  even  in  quite  advanced 
age ;  the  hones  of  the  skull  are  united  within 
a  few  years  after  birth.     As  long  ago  as  Aris- 
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totle's  time,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  animals 
was  measured  hy  their  period  of  growth.  Buf- 
fonhad  the  same  idea,  for  he  says:  "The  dura- 
tion of  life,  to  some  extent,  may  be  measured 
by  the  time  of  growth."  Animals  and  man 
grow  only  until  union  takes  place  between  the 
shafts  and  the  ends  of  the  hones ;  this  imion 
occurs  in  man  at  the  age  of  2i)  years,  in  the 
camel  at  8,  in  the  horse  at  5,  in  the  ox  and 
lion  at  1,  in  the  dog  at  2,  in  the  cat  at  1^, 
and  in  the  rabbit  at  1  year.  Recent  observa- 
tions go  to  show  that  ammals  live  about  five 
tunes  their  period  of  growth;  this  would  give, 
according  to  Flourens,  as  the  age  at  which 
man  should  arrive,  if  he  lived  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hy^ene, 
about  100  years;  for  the  camel  40,  the  horse 
26,  the  ox  and  the  lion  20,  the  dog  lO,  the  cat 
about  8,  the  rabbit  6  years.  In  an  elephant 
which  died  at  the  age  of  80  years,  the  ends  of 
the  bones  were  not  united  to  the  shafts,  so  that 
it  may  be  confidently  assei-ted  that  this  animal 
lives  more  than  150  years. 

BOM,  Henrj,  an  English  enamel  painter, 
bom  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  Feb.  6,  1T55,  died 
in  London  in  December,  3834.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  art  of  painting  on  china, 
and  was  afterward  employed  in  London  In 
enamel  painting  on  watches,  lockets,  and 
other  jewelry.  His  remarkable  skill  in  this 
work  attracted  special  attention  abont  the 
year  1800.  From  that  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  painting  portj'aits  or  copying  celebrated 
pictures  on  ivory  or  in  enamel.  He  used 
larger  plates  than  had  been  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose  before;  his  copy  of  Titian's 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  which  was  sold  for 
2,200  guineas,  is  18  inches  by  10.  Among  his 
other  celebrated  pictures  are  "Hope  Nursing 
Love,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  the  "Death 
of  Dido,"  and  several  collections  of  historioal 
portraits.  A  series  of  85  portraits  of  illustri- 
ous characters  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  occu- 
pied his  leisure  for  25  years,  and  was  finished 
after  his  death  by  his  son  H.  P.  Bone.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1811,  . 

BONE  1SH<  Bones,  when  calcined  in  open 
fire,  lose  all  their  organic  matters  and  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain,  by  which 
their  weight  is  diminished  about  two  thirds. 
The  residue  is  a  drf ,  friable,  and  white  mass, 
of  the  original  form  of  the  bones.  Pulverized, 
the  powder  is  grayish  white.  It  eonaats  of 
basic  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  lime,  flnor- 
ide  of  calcium,  carbonat>e  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphur  of 
the  sulphate  comes  from  the  cartilage.  Pre- 
pared from  the  bones  of  cattle,  the  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is  about  00  per  cent; 
from  human  bones,  about  89  per  cent.  Other 
matters  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
when  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  very  small 
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beer  and  ■water,  and  moulded  into  the  fonn  of 
cups,  called  cupels,  which  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cnpellation.  This  is  separating  silver 
or  gold  from  lead,  by  meltiag  the  alloy  of  the 
metals  in  the  cnpel,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  air,  which  oxidizes  the 
lead,  converting  it  into  litharge.  This  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bone  ash  as  faat  as  it  is  produced, 
till  the  precioaa  unosidizable  metal  is  at  last 
left  pure  and  alone  in  the  cupel.  The  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  same  mauner  on  the 
large  scale  and  in  small  assays.  "When  care- 
fully prepared,  and  freed  from  foreign  matters 
by  levigation,  bone  ash  is  called  bnmt  harts- 
horn, and  is  nsed  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

BONE  BLACK,  a  black  carbonaceous  powder, 
obtained  by  grinding  th  p  d  t  f  b  nes 
burned  in  a  close  ve  sel  at  a  d  h  at  Th 
name  ivory  black  sh  Id  p  f  1  b  1  ras  d 
to  the  finer  and  mo  p  nsi         ti  1    p 

pared  from  ivory.    Th        latil    p  od  f 

(he  distillation  of  bon     a      an    mp      um 
oil,  fetid  gases,  and  amm  n  a  al    ap  Th 

latter  may  be  collected  a  th  y     m  tin      ar 
in  forming  with  them  salts  of  aiomoma     The 
fised  products,  which  constitute  animai  char- 
coal, or  bone  black,  consist  of 

eulptaataorame  0  2 

CbAomM  of  Vme  8  6 

KiDspluileot  Hme  TeS 

Pboaphatfl  of  umj^eBla  1 S 

Chloride  of  sodiam  0  6 


The  powder  resembles  that  of  vegetable  char- 
coal, but  is  more  dense  and  less  combustible, 
and  its  ashes  are  not  so  readily  soluMe  m  sul- 
phuric acid  as  those  of  eharcoal  The  process 
of  preparing  the  material  vanes  according  as 
the  ammoniacal  vapors  are  saved,  or  allowed 
to  go  to  wast*.  In  the  former  case  the  bones, 
cleaned  of  their  fatty  matters,  are  carbonized 
in  cast-iron  cylinders,  which  connect  by  a 
three-inch  pipe  with  the  condensing  apparatus. 
The  cylinders  are  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  36 
hours,  when  the  charred  bones  are  taten  out, 
and  the  cylinders  are  refilled.  The  bones  are 
then  ground  in  mills.  The  Volatile  products 
are  in  some  instances  discharged  under  the£re, 
by  which  they  are  consumed,  and  their  dis- 
agreeable odor  destroyed.  In  this  way  also 
they  afford  some  heat^  and  save  fuel.  By  the 
other  process,  the  bones  are  put  in  oast-iron 
poti,  which  contain  each  about  35  lbs.,  and 
these  are  put  together  in  pairs,  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  luted.  They  are  then  piled  up  in 
an  oven  or  kiln,  the  entrances  to  which  are 


with  the  kiln,  and  the  opening  into  the  cl 
ney.  The  pots  are  well  heated  for  16  ti 
hours  by  the  flame  playing  around  them,  and 
this  is  increased  by  the  combustible  vapors 
which  issue  from  the  hones.    Other  arrange- 


menta  have  been  contrived  for  consuming  the 
disagreeable  gases. — The  valuable  property 
possessed  by  bone  black  is  its  absorbing  com- 
pletely the  color  of  organic  solutions,  and  leav- 
ing the  liquid  clear  and  limpid ;  this  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling 
pdnt.  Vegetable  charcoal  possesses  the  same 
property  also,  but  to  a  much  less  degree.  From 
the  year  1800  wood  cjal  continued  to  be  used 
for  decolonzmg  crude  sirups,  for  which  pur- 

E3se  it  was  about  this  time  recommended  by 
Switz,  a  chemist  of  St  Petersbui^;  but  in 
1811  M.  Figuier  of  Montpellier  discovered  the 
greater  efficiency  of  animal  eharcoal  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  being  employed  the  next 
year  by  Derosne  and  Payen,  it  has  since  super- 
seded the  use  of  vegetable  coal.  Although 
this  property  of  charcoal  has  been  ably  inves- 
tigated by  distii^uished  chemists,  as  Bussy, 
Payen,  and  DerosnCj  it  does  not  yet  clearly 
appear  upon  what  it  is  dependent,  nor  whether 
it  acts  mechanically  or  chemically.  M.  Bnasy 
has  shown  that  bone  black  used  for  decoloring 
an  indigo  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric, 
acid,  and  this  diluted  with  water,  does  not 
give  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphate  of  indigo  by 
repeated  washings,  but  does  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  Treated,  however,  with  an  aftaline 
wash,  the  charcoal  gives  np  the  indigo,  thus  ap- 
pearing as  if  it  acted  mechanically.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  charcoal  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  its  being  in  a  minute  state  of  division. 
The  earthy  matters  combined  with  the  carbon 
of  bones,  no  doubt,  have  great  influence  in 
effecting  this  condition.  Vegetable  coal  attains 
It  to  some  esteat,  and  the  decolorizing  property 
also,  bv  being  finely  comminuted  previons  to 
charring,  and  mised  with  pulverized  pumice, 
quartz,  or  calcined  bones,  or  with  some  chemi- 
cally acting  ingredient,  as  carbonate  of  potassa. 
The  most  powerful  decolorizer  is  charcoal  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  by 
calcining  animal  matter  with  potassa.  It  is 
the  purest  ftinn  of  charcoal,  freed  by  the  po- 
tassa from  its  nitrogen,  and  reduced  by  chemi- 
cal segregation  to  the  fin^t  particles.  Carbon 
obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda 
also  possesses  this,  property  in  a  high  degree, 
from  (he  fine  state  of  division  in  which  its  par- 
ticles are  fonnd,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
by  DO  means  pecnliar  to  animal  charcoal. 
Even  other  substances  than  carbon  are  ob- 
served to  pcwsess  the  same  property,  as  has 
been  shown  by  E.  Tilhol,  such  as  sulphur, 
arsenic,  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  &c.  Bone 
black  that  has  been  once  used  for  refining 
sirups  may  be  revived,  so  as  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  again.  The  process  consists  in 
thoroughly  washing  ont  the  saccharine  matters 
absorbed,  and  in  some  estabUshments  in  dis- 
solving the  lime,  which  is  also  taken  up  by  the 
bone  black,  by  fermentation  in  water  acidulat- 
ed with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  charcoal  is 
then  again  calcined  in  crucibles,  or,  as  in 
France,  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  High  steam 
is  said  also  to  restore  its  property,   but  this 
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cannot  remove  the  lime.  Several  forms  of 
furnace  have  been  contrived  in  England  to 
effect  this  pnipose ;  and  retorts  are  used  which 
hold  50  lbs.  of  oharooal,  and  in  which  the  re- 
bnming  is  completed  in  15  or  20  minutes. — 
Besides  extractmg  the  color  of  tiuids,  animal 
charcoaJ  takes  away  the  bitter  principle  from 
bitter  infusions,  and  iodine  also  from  its  soia- 
tions;  and  it  is  found  by  Graham  that  various 
inorganic  substances  are  abstracted  from  their 
solutions,  as  lime  from  lime  water,  and  metal- 
lic oxides,  as  lead,  from  solution  in  water. 
Bone  black  is  also  usea  to  extract  from  spirits 
distilled  frotn  grain  the  volatile  poisonous  oil, 
called  frisel  oil,  whicb  gives  to  the  liquors  a 
disagreeable  taste.  It  is  also  a  disii^ecting 
agent. — For  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pnr- 

S loses,  bone  black  requires  to  be  purified,  that 
9,  freed  from  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  which  constitute  its  principal  part.  Di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  dissolve  these 
out,  and  the  re«diie,  being  well  washed,  is 
pure  animal  carbon.  It  is  used  to  absorb  the 
active  principles  of  plants  from  their  boiling 
infusions.  The  charcoal,  after  being  well 
Tcashed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with  boiling  alco- 
hol, to  which  it  imparta  the  principle  it  has 
absorbed  from  the  vegetable  infusion,  and  an 
alcoholic  extract  is  obtdned.  The  ^ohol  then 
may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  pure  substance 
recovered.  Quinia,  strychnia,  and  many  other 
vegetable  principles,  are  thus  procured. — The 
refuse  animal  black,  of  the  sugar  refiner  is 
largely  usedaa  a  manure,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  phosphorus  and  of  bating  powders.  From 
the  investigations  of  M.  A,  de  Bomanet,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  old  soils  exhausted  of  humus,  it 
produces  no  effect,  having  none  of. this  sub- 
stance to  restore  to  the  soil.  But  it  gives  out 
the  ammonia  it  had  taken  up  in  the  drups,  and 
neutralizes  the  bitter  and  acid  principles  of 
healthy  or  new  soils;  the  phosphates  it  con^ 
tains  are  also  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  thus  furnished  to  grains  requiring  them. 

BOIVE  CAVES.  In  many  natural  excavations, 
both  indJie  old  and  the  new  world,  mostly  in 
the  secondary  limestone  strata,  the  result  of 
fracture  of  the  earth's  crust,  of  chemical  action 
of  acid  waters,  of  erosion  by  powerful  currents, 
and  of  slow  disintegration  by  the  elements,  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  extinct  post-tertiary 
mammals,  mingled  sometimes  with  the  works 
and  bones  of  man.  The  moat  celebrated  of 
these  caves  in  Eoropo  are  near  Kfrkdale, 
England,  25  m.  ^f.  N]  E.  of  York,  fully  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Buckland;  at  Bristol;  Kent's 
cave,  near  Torquay;  in  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  France,  especially  those  of  Moustier  and 
Cro-ifagnon,  described  by  Christy  and  Lartet; 
and  at  GaUenreuth  in  Bavaria.  There  are 
many  others  in  Belgium,  near  Lifige;  in  Sicily, 
at  Gibraltar,  in'  Mexico,  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Brazil.  These  caves  may 
consist  of  several  chambers  at  difi'erent  levels, 
and  sliow  on  their  walls  the  erosive  action  of 
water,  and  at  the  bottom  and  top  various  de- 
vot.  tn.— 5 
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posits  of  stalagmite  and  stalactite  from  the  in- 
filtration of  lime-bearing  waters.  Under  this 
lime  floor  ancient  bones  have  been  discovered, 
mingled,  both_as  to  size  and  species,  in  the 
most  indiscriminate  manner;  they  are  often 
rolled,  as  if  from  the  action  of  floods,  sometimes 
Assured,  but  often  unchanged.  The  hones  most 
abundantly  found  are  those  of  the  great  car- 
nivora  of  the  quaternary  period,  the  boar, 
hytena,  lion,  &c. ;  with  those  of  the  great 
pachyderms,  as  the  mammoth  and  the  rhino- 
ceros; and  of  many  herbivora  and  rodents. 
The  English  eaves  were  mostly  occupied  by 
byeenas,  while  those  of  the  continent  were 
chiefly  caves  of  bears.  At  Kirkdale  Dr. 
Buckland  found  the  remains  of  at  least  75 
hyenas,  of  the  extinct  or  cave  species,  mixed 
with  those  of  the  extinct  pachyderms,  carnivo- 
ra,  ruminants,  and  rodents ;  from  which  he  be- 
lieved that  the  hytenas  dragged  the  carcasses 
there  and  fed  upon  them,  cracking  their  bones 
with  the  marks  of  their  teeth  peculiar  to  this 
animal,  and  leaving  behind  tbem  their  fossil 
fasces.  In  GaOenrenth  have  been  found  the 
bones  of  the  cave  bear,  of  at  least  800  individ- 
uals. Oaves  contwniug  bones  of  post-tertiary 
mammals  are  rare  in  ]>  ortli  America ;  but  in 
those  of  Brazil,  explored  by  Dr.  Lund,  remains 
of  gigantic  rodents,  pachyderms,  and  edentates 
were  found,  especially  of  the  extinct  mega- 
therioida.  The  bones  found  in  the  caverns  have 
a  uniform  appearance  over  large  areas  of  coun- 
try, and  evidently  belong  to  the  geological  pe- 
riod intermediate  between  the  tertiary  and 
the  present  epochs.  Though  some  of  these 
caves  owe  their  remains  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  dens  of  hytenas  and  bears,  or  were 
the  retreats  of  sick  and  wounded  animals,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  their  contents 
have  been  brought  to  the  caves  by  temporary 
torrents  of  water  independent  of  marine  ac- 
tion; the  bones  could  not  have  come  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  belong  to  the  then  ex- 
isting animals  of  the  repon,  and  are'  the  same 
as  those  met  with  in  external  transported  sed- 
iments. Remans  of  man  and  of  his  works 
have  been  found  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
the  above  post-tertiary  extinct  mammals  in  the 
caves  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  southern 
France  by  Messrs,  Christy  and  Lartet,  seeming 
to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  man  began  his 
existence  at  this  remote  epoch.  The  imple- 
ments found  are  invariably  those  of  the  early 
stone  age,  and  the  bones  never  those  of  the 
domestic  animals  afterward  subjugated  by  man. 
—See  A»OH.j;oi,o&T,  and  the  works  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  Oonstant-Prfivost,  I.yell,  and  the 
ReUqum  Aquitanicce  of  Christy  and  Lartet. 

BONE  DDST,  bones  crushed  and  ground  to 
dust  for  manure.  The  finer  the  dust  tlie  more 
rapid  is  its  action ;  the  coarser  the  particles,  the 
longer  b  their  effect  slowly  ^ven  out  This 
substance  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants 
from  its  affording  them  several  of  the  constit- 
uents they  require.  The  following  analysis 
of  dry  OS  hones  i.  '    " 
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PhoBphst*  ot  lims  witb  a  UtUa  fluoride  of  caloiiun  'i'  8n 

Bone  gektlue.  Sb  !U 

OMbonale  of  Ume  B  SO 

ThoBphate  of  magn«!la  S  Oj> 

Soda,  ana  a  little  chloride  of  sodtuin  3  40 

Th.6  pbospliate  of  lime  of  tlie  solid  bone,  and 
the  ammonia  fnmiBhed  by  the  organic  matters 
connected  with  it,  are  particnlarly  heneflcial. 
So  valnable  ia  thia  substance  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nure in  England,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Don- 
caster  agricultural  association  it  is  stated  that 
one  wagon  load  of  small  drill  bone  duat  is  equal 
to  40  or  60  loads  of  fold  manure.  Upon  Wiin 
and  sandy  land  it  is  particularly  effective,  and 
continues  to  act  for  several  sucoesave  crops. 
It  is  best  applied  when  mixed  with  earth  and 
fermented,  and  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  of  flue 
bone  dust  and  40  of  brojien  bones  to  the  acre. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  top  dresaing,  sown  broad- 
cast and  by  the  drill.  Pastnre  and  grass  lands 
are  greatly  benefited  by  it;  white  dover 
springs  up  wherever  it  fails;  and  the  tnmip 
crop  la  largely  increased  by  its  application. 
Bone  dnst  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the 
rasping  and  filings  of  the  ivoiy  nut. — In  this 
place  the  use  of  dissolved  bones  and  other 
phosphates,  first  recommended  by  liebig  in 
1&40,  may  be  noticed.  The  phosphatic  mate- 
rials are  first  gronnd  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
miUstones;  the  powder  ia  then  carried  np  by 
means  of  elevators  and  discharged  continuously 
into  a  lon^  iron  cylinder,  having 
Tolving  within  it  with  great  velocity, 
stant  sti'eam  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  _ 
tere  the  cylinder  at  the  same  end  as  the  dry 
powder,  and  the  miiture  flows  out  at  tJie  other 
end  in  the  form  of  thick  mud,  having  taken 
three  to  five  minutes  in  passing  through  the 
machine.  The  quantity  turned  out  by  audi  a 
mixing  machine  is  about  100  tons  daily.  The 
eemi-nuid  mass  runs  into  covered  pits  10  to  12 
feet  deep,  each  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the 
produce  of  the  day's  work.  It  becomes  tolera/- 
bly  solid  in  a  few  hours,  but  retains  a  high  tem- 
perature for  weeks,  and  even  months,  if  left 
undisturbed.  The  composition  of  a  superphos- 
phate of  good  quality,  made  partly  irom  min- 
ei-al  phosphate  and  partly  from  oidmory  bone, 
may  be  stated  as  follows 


Bulpluite  of  Hme  go  to  45      " 

mtrogen  OTOlo  15    " 

If  snfSoient  solpbune  acid  were  used  to  de- 
compose the  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  product  would  be  too  wet  to  be  packed  ia 
bags,  and  would  require  either  to  be  mixed 
with  exti'aneous  substances  of  a  diy  and  porous 
nature  or  to  be  artificially  dried.  The  manu- 
facture of  manures  from  guano,  &om  the  Ash- 
ley liver  deposits  of  Bouth  Carolina  (see  Co- 
PEOUT£s),  and  from  the  mineral  apatite,  has 
become  an  industry  of  great  importaaoe.  The 
commercial  superphosphates  are  so  frequently 


BOSET 

adulter.ited  that  purchasers  would  do  well  to 
have  the  samples  analyzed  before  contracting 
for  large  quantities. 

BOITESE^  or  Xboron^wDrt;  the  herb  eiipato- 
iMti,  per/oliatwm,  an  indigenous  perennial 
plant  growmg  in  moist  places,  distinguished  by 
the  perfoliate  character  of  its  leaves,  each  pair 
of  wliich  are  at  right  angles  tc  those  immedi-  ■ 
ately  above  and  below.  It  is  a  bitter  weed  or 
vegetable  tonic,  with  a  faint  odor  and  a  strong 
bitter  taste.  Hot  water  exti-acts  its  viitues, 
which  are  believed  to  remde  chiefly  ia  a  bitter 
principle.  The  cold  infasion  a«ts  as  a  mild, 
pleasant  tome ;  the  hot  infusion  as  a  diapho- 
retic, and,  when  very  strong,  as  an  emetic. 
Strong  infusions  of  boneset  leaves  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of  ague, 
and  sometimes  with  success;  but  it  is  not  al- 
w'iv'^  to  be  el'ed  on  A  j  nt  of  b  ilmg  water 
is  p  ured  upon  an  oun  e  ot  the  di  ed  le 


a  pmt  of  cold  water  uj  on  in  nee  of  the  fresh 
leaves,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours ;  it  is 
then  strained  for  use.  A  weak  cold  infusion 
is  good  for  all  cases  of  debility  where  tonics  are 
prescribed.  For  ague  as  much  should  be  taken 
as  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  it  should  be 
drunk  warm. 

BONin',  Jnfiii  Pablo,  a  Spanish  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  by  some  authors  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  their  first  alphabet 
and  means  of  communication,  born  in  Aragon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
attached  to  the  secret  service  of  Philip  III.,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  by 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  class  in  which  he 
had  become  intei-eated  early  in  life.  His  sys- 
tem is  explained  in  his  work  on  the  subject, 
Seduccion  de  las  let/ras  y  artea  para  enseHar  A 
hablar  d  los  mfudos  (Madrid,  1630).  His  claim 
to  (he  actual  invention  of  the  first  means  of 
communication  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  re- 
jected by  the  m^iority  of  writers,  who  give  the 
ci'edit  to  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  Pedro 
Ponce,  who  lived  some  60  years  before  Bonet. 
,  Ponce  wrote  nothing  of  the  art,  however,  and 
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BONHEUR 

die  honor  of  flrat  difFaeing  this  important 
knowledge  seema  to  beloi^  entirely  to  the 
latter  te^er. 

BOIfHEUB.  LBMa)le(oommonl7  called  Rosa), 
a  Fi-ench  punter,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  March 
23,  1822.  Her  first  instructor  in  painting  was 
her  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit;  hut  she  awes  her  remark- 
able success  in  the  delineaticfn  of  aaimals  to  a 
constant  atady  of  living  subjects.  Her  first 
contribution  to  the  French  eshibition  was  made 
in  1841,  when  she  sent  two  pictures,  "Goats 
and  Sheep"  and  "Two  Babbits."  From  that 
time  she  devoted  lierself  to  her  fiivorite  class 
of  subjects,  visiting  stables,  sharahles,  and  fairs, 
and  studying  the  structure  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals under  all  circumstasces.  The  result  of 
these  studies  was  a  series  of  pictures  which 
gave  her  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  art- 
ist in  her  special  departmeut.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  her  paintings  are  "The  Horse  for 
Sale,"  "Horses  in  a  Meadow,"  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  "  A  Drove  on  the  Road,"  "  Farm 
Labor  in  Nivemais,"  "Oows  and  Sheep  in  a 
HoDow  Road,"  "The  Horse  Fair,"  "Deer 
Crossing  an  Open  Space,"  and  "Bucks  ia  Re- 
pose." The  "Ploughing  in  Nivemais"  was 
placed  in  the  Lnrembourg,  and  the  "Horse 
Fair  "  was  a  leading  attraction  at  the  French 
expoation  of  1863  and  at  the  universal  exposi- 
tion at  London  in  1855.  The  artist  worked  18 
months  on  this  latter  picture,  attending  the 
horse  market  in  Paris  regularly  twice  a  week 
during  the  lime.  Mile.  Bonheur  became  di- 
rectress of  the  free  school  of  design  for  ^ris  at 
Paris  in  1849,  hut  has  given  little  of  her  own 
time  to  its  affairs,  her  wster  Mme.  Pejrol  hav- 
ing actual  charge  of  the  institution.  She  has 
tried  her  hand  at  sculpture  as  well  as  painting, 
and  in  1348  took  afirst  class  medal  for  a  bronze 
group.    She  has  received  several  other  med- 

1        1  p  d  in  1865   was  deoorated 

w  th  h  ss  f  the  legion  of  honor.  Her 
i  te  t  p  t  (1873)  represents  a  flght  be- 
tw  h  m  da  tiger,  .^n.  logiBle,  a 

F  h  rti  t  b  ther  of  the  preceding,  bom 
B  rd  s,  N  4,  1824.  He  studied  under 
hi    f  th  d  h     painted  landscape,  genre, 

d  ttl  p  ces,  mating  rather  a  specialty  of 
the  last  named  department,  besides  a  few  por- 
traits. He  has  received  a  medal  of  the  first 
class,  m.  Jika  Udm«,  a  French  sculptor, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bordeonx, 
May  16, 1827.  He  studied  painting  under  his 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  modelling  in  clay,  choosing  animals 
generally  for  his  subjects.  His  first  works  pub- 
licly eshibited  were  a  painting  representing  a 
combat  between  a  lioness  and  a  horseman,  and 
a  sculptured  group  illustrating  the  same  subject. 
He  soon  after  abandoned  painting,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  single  figures  and  groups,  mostly  in 
bronze,  representing  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and 
animals  of  the  chase.  IV.  Jillctte  (Madame 
Peyrol),  a  French  painter,  sister  of  the  pre- 


ceding, born  in  Paris,  July  19,  1830.    She  has 


the  school  of  design  for  women  at  Paris, 

BOKHOHJHE,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Dakota,  sepa- 
rated trom  Nebraska  on  the  south  by  the  MIst 
sonri  river;  area,  abont  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  608.  The  productions  in  1870  were  1,930 
bnshels  of  wheat,  8,520  of  Indian  com,  1,5S0 
of  oats,  2,870  of  potatoes,  and  1,S15  tons  of  hay. 
BONI,  one  of  the  principal  states  of  the 
BughisnationintbeS.W.  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
bounded  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Boni  and  W.  by 
Macassar;  area,  2,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  180,000. 
The  country  is  mountainoas,  Lompo-Batang 
(great  pillar),  8,200  ft.  high,  being  fete  loftiest 
peak  on  the  island.  LakeL«bara,in  the  U",  W. 
comer  of  the  territory,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  34  m.  long  by  13  broad,  and  receives 
numerous  small  streams.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  thrifty 
and  industrious  people.  They  carry  on  conad- 
erablo  traflc  in  gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  pearl, 
camphor,  nutmegs,  and  various  drugs,  and  ob- 
tain European  products  from  Batavia  and  Sin- 
gapore. The  country  is  tributary  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  is  governed  by  a  king  who  is 
chosen  for  life  by  the  chiefs  of  the  eight  petty 
states  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  who  can 
decide  upon  no  important  measure  without 
their  consent.  The  capital  is  the  inconsiderable 
town  of  Boni,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf^  in  lat. 
4°  22'  8.,  Ion.  120°  18'  E. 

BonFACE,  the  name  of  nine  popes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  I.  sidnt,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pope  Zosimus  in  418,  died  in  422. 
The  emperor  Honorius  supported  his  claims 
to  the  pontifical  chair  against  the  archdeacon 
Eulalius,  who  was  chosen  by  an  opposition 
party  supported  by  Symmaehus.  St.  Angus- 
tine  dedicated  to  this  pontiff  his  four  book's 
^^st  the  Pelagians.  !!•  Successor  of  Felix 
IV.  in  580,  died  in  582.  His  election  was  dis- 
puted, but  Dioscoms,  the  rival  claimant,  died, 
and  the  schism  ended.  HI.  A  Greek,  succes- 
sor of  Sabinianus  in  March,  607,  died  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  He  convoked  a 
council  of  72  bishops,  in  which  certain  laws 
were  passed  against  choowng  successors  to 
popes  or  bishops  during  their  lifetime,  and 
obtained  itom  the  emperor  Phocas  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  see  of  Rome  had  uni- 
versal supremacy.  IV.  Saint,  son  of  a  physician, 
successor  of  Boniface  UL,  died  probably  in  615. 
He  changed  the  Pantheon  with  the  permission 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  into  a  chnroh,  and 
his  own  house  in  the  country  of  the  Mard 
intfl  a  monastery.  V.  A  Neapolitan,  successor 
of  Pope  Deusdedit  in  619,  died  in  624  or  625. 
He  forbade  civil  judges  to  take  away  from  the 
churches  by  force  those  who  claimed  there 
the  right  of  asylum.  TI.  Pope  after  Formo- 
sua  in  896,  occupied  the  throne  only  15  days. 
Having  been  uncanonicaUy  elected  by  a  popu- 
lar faction,  he  ia  sometimes  regarded  as  one  of 
the  antipopes.    TO.  Tnuuo,  a  cardinal  deacon. 
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chosen  in  a  popular  tumult  in  which  Benedict 
VI.  was  strangled  in  9T4,  died  in  985.  He  was 
expelled  from  Rome  shortly  after  his  election, 
and  went  to  Constantinople,  but  returned  on 
the  death  of  Benedict  VII.  (983),  and  finding 
John  XIV.  in  the  papal  chair,  had  him  thrown 
into  prison  and  resumed  the  place.  VIIL  Bene- 
detto Goitano,  horn  at  Anagni  about  1228,  died 
in  Rome  in  October,  1303.  About  1255  he 
Tisited  England ;  in  1280  he  went  to  Germany 
as  secretary  of  a  papal  legate ;  in  1281  he  was 
made  a  cardinal  hy  Martin  IT.,  who  tdlowed 
him  to  receive  the  revenues  of  twelve  benefloes, 
seven  of  them  being  in  France  and  one  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  papal  legate  in  TraDce  in  1290, 
and  afterward  in  Sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was 
chosen  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  abdication 
of  Oelestine  V.  in  December,  1294.  His  entry 
into  Bome  was  attended  with  estraordinary 
pomp.  In  1296  Boniface  issued  his  famous 
hull,  OlericU  laicos,  by  which  he  forbade  the 
clergy,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  pay 
without  the  consent  of  the  holy  see  any  subsidy 
or  tax  on  any  ecclesiastical  property,  and  'es- 
t«iided  the  excommunication  to  the  emperors, 
kings,  or  princes  who  should  impose  such  snb- 
wdy.  The  vigor  with  ■which  Philip  the  Fair 
resisted  this  bull  obliged  the  pope  to  retract, 
and  to  allow  the  tases  to  be  raised  in  France 
as  before.  He  became  soon,  after  embroiled 
with  the  Colonna  family,  who  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  hia  election.  Two  cardinals  of  this 
fbimly  wore  deprived  of  their  dignities;  the 
entire  family  were  excommunicated,  their  de- 
scendants were  condemned  to  dyil  degradation 
to  the  fourth  generation,  their  castles  and  their 
city,  Pranestet  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  whom  they  had  suppori;- 
ed,  was  ord^ed  to  renounce  the  title  of  king  of 
Sicily,  and  to  evacuate  tlje  island.  The  Colon- 
nas  took  refuge  in  France.  Boniface  inter- 
fered to  make  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, He  oenanred  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
his  brother;  forbade  the  king  of  Naples  to 
treat  with  Frederick,  elected  king  of  Sicily; 
summoned  to  Rome  Albert  I.,  kmg  of  Ger- 
many, whose  election  as  emperor  he  declared 
to  he  invalid  without  the  papal  sanction ;  and 
rebuked  Philip  the  Fair  for  his  treatment  of 
Gnido  of  Flanders.  In  1300  Boniface  pro- 
cldmed  the  first  jubilee  in  a  ball  granting 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  the 
sanctuaries  in  Eome  during  that  year.  Soon 
after  this  his  quarrel  with  the  king  of  France 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  In  December, 
1303,  Boniffeje  issued  the  bull  Avsoulta  Dei, 
and  convoked  a  council  of  the  French  bishops 
at  Home  to  examine  the  conduct  of  King 
Philip,  at  the  same  time  afRrming  it  to  be  he- 
retical not  to  believe  that  the  kmg  was  subject 
to  the  pope  in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual 
afiiurs.  The  French  nation,  however,  opposed 
the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  supported 
their  Mng ;  and  it  was  formally  declared  by 
the  three  estates  that  the  king  held  his  power 
in  fief  to  no  one,  and  in  secular  matters 


subject  to  God  alone.  The  bishops  were  for- 
bidden to  attend  the  coaneil  at  Rome,  which 
therefore  was  never  held.  In  1302  tlie  bull 
Ujumh  sanBtam  affirmed  the  claims  of  the  pope, 
setting  forth  that  the  church  wields  two  swords, 
the  spiritual  and  the  secnlar,  hut  that  the  secu- 
lar is  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  that 
therefore  kings,  who  hold  the  former,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  Who  holds  the  latter.  The 
bishops  of  France  were  again  convoked  under 
pain  of  excommunication ;  but  Philip  ordered 
the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  every  one 
who  should  be  absent  from  his  diocese,  and  in 
his  turn  summoned  a  general  oonncU  at  Lyons 
to  judge  the  pope.  To  this  council  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  prelates  ad- 
hered ;  the  escommunicatJon  of  Philip  fol- 
lowed, April  13, 1303  ;  and  in  June  the  assem- 
bled estates  of  France  declared  the  pope  a 
criminal  and  a  heretic.  The  king  sent  Guil- 
laume  de  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  to 
Rome  to  seize  the  pope  and  bring  him  before 
the  council  of  Lyons.  They  armed  aboat  300 
malcontent  Italian  nobles,  surprised  Anagni, 
the  residence  of  Boniface,  forced  the  palace, 
and  seized  the  person,  diamonds,  and  papers 
of  the  pope,  and  guarded  him  as  a  pnsoner. 
After  three  days  Boniface  was  rescued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Anagni  and  taien  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  protected  in  the  Vatican  by  the 
Orani ;  but  the  violent  commotion  he  had 
gone  through  caused  bis  death  34  days  after  his 
captivity.  Boniface  incurred  the  bitter  en- 
mity of  Dante  by  his  persecution  of  the  Ghi- 
hellines,  and  is  repeatedly  denounced  in  the 
Dimna  Commedia.  IX.  Fletro  TonateUl,  bom  in 
Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.,  at  Eome,  Nov. 
2, 1389,  while  tlie  antipope  Clement  VII.  ruled 
at  Avignon,  died  in  Eome,  Oct.  1,  1404.  He 
recognized  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo,  asking  of  Naples  in  1390,  and  celebrated 
two  jubilees,  1390  and  1400.  The  annates, 
which  had  before  been  occasional,  he  made 
perpetual,  and  decreed  that  archbishops  and 
bishops  nominated  to  benefices  shbuld  pay  to 
Rome  one  half  of  their  first  year's  revenue. 
He  was  twice  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  and  when  in  1400  his  pres- 
ence became  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  jubilee,  he  reiiised  to  return  tjll  the  Ro- 
mans consented  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  promised  obedience  to  a 
senate  appointed  by  himself,  and  paid  him  a 
sum  of  money.  From  that  time  he  ruled  the 
city  absolutely. 

BOMIFACE,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  about 
080,  died  in  Friesland  in  June,  755.  His  bap- 
tismal name  was  Winifrid  or  Winifreth,  He  is 
usually  called  the  apostle  of  Germany,  though 
.he  was  not  the  first  to  preach  Christianity  in 
that  country.  He  was  educated  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Exeter,  and  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  theology,  history,  and  rhetoric 
in  thatof  Nutcell,  where  he  became  apresbyter. 
In  718  he  went  to  Rome,  and  received  from 
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Pope  Gregory  II.  an  apostolic  mission  to  Ger- 
many. He  entered  Friesland,  where  he 
preached  during  three  years,  then  passed  into 
Hesae,  and  founded  there  a  monastery,  around 
which  in  the  course  of  time  grew  up  the  city 
of  Marburg,  and  which  now  remains  aa  a  uni- 
versity. In  728  Gregory  II.  called  him  to 
Eome  and  consecrated  him  as  a  bishop,  and 
on  this  occasion  his  name  of  WiniMd  was 
changed  to  Boniface.  In  782  Gregory  III. 
made  him  archbishop  and  primate  of  Germany, 
and  in  738,  after  a  third  Jonmey  to  Rome, 
papal  legate.  He  erected  various  bishoprics, 
and  established  nmnerona  churches  in  di^reni 
parts  of  the  conntry.  He  also  exercised  a  great 
mfluence  over  the  last  Merovingians,  and  over 
Pepin  and  Carloman.  He  was  named  arch 
bishop  of  Mentz  by  Pepm,  and  lounded  the 
celebrated  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  also  those  ot 
Fritzlar  and  Hammelbnrg  Boaitace  finally 
gave  up  his  see  of  Mentz,  m  order  the  better 
to  preach  to  the  Fn'nan''  In  one  of  his  lour- 
neys  across  the  savage  country  where  now  is 
Dokkum,  near  Leenwarden,  ho  was  attacked 
by  the  natives  and  slam,  together  with  some 
60  of  his  converted  companions,  whom  he  for- 
bade to  nse  any  meani  of  defence  His  body 
was  buried  in  Utrecht,  afterward  removed  to 
Mentz,  and  finally  to  Pulda,  where  a  copy  ot 
the  Gospels  in  his  handwriting  is  still  preserved 
A  complete  edition  of  his  letters  was  pub- 
lished at  Mentz  in  1789.  His  other  writings 
(J)e  Bebits  Heeleeiattioia,  Imtitv.ta  Synodalia, 
and  Be  tuia  in  Germarda  Rebvi)  were  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1846,  in  3  vols.  A  monu- 
ment to  bifi  was  erected  in  1811  on  the  spot 
giear  Altenberga,  Thurin^a)  where  the  first 
hriatian  church  was  budt  by  him  in  73i. 
Another  was  erected  at  Fulda  in  1842. 

BONIFiCIO,  Straw  of  (It.  BoBca  M  Bonifado), 
the  passage  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
about  7  m.  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  The 
land  is  moimtdnoua  and  the  shores  steep  on 
either  hand-.  Several  small  islands  lie  at  the 
eastern  entrance.  The  strait  is  diffionlt  of 
navigation.  The  town  of  Bonifecio,  an  ancient 
seaport  on  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Corsica 
(pop.  about  3,000),  has  important  corai  fish- 
eries. A  submarine  telegraph  connects  it  with 
Longo  Sardo  on  the  opposite  Sardinian  coast. 

BOIilN.  I.  EdDudinibelmLiidwlgTon.aFnis- 
sian  general,  born  at  Stolpe,  March  3,  1793, 
died  in  Ooblentz,  March  18, 1865.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  general,  and  enlisted  in  Ms  18th  year ; 
captured  by  the  French  at  the  taking  of  LU- 
becli,  Nov.  6,  1806,  he  was  immediately  re- 
leased on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  iron  cross  for  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Ltltzen,  gradually  rose"  in  rank 
fi-om  1817  to  1848,  when  he  became  brigadier 
general,  and  ac(|uired  celebrity  in  the  first 
Bchleswig-Holstem  war.  In  1849  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  federal  as  well  as  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  troops.  He  relinquished 
these  commands  in  1860,  was  Prussian  m'"'  ' 
of  war  in  1862-'4,  and  again  in  185&-' 
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spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Coblentz  aa  con 
manding  general  of  the  eighth  army  corps.  I 
id«lf  Ton,  a  Prussian  soldier,  born  Nov.  1 
1803,  died  in  Berlin,  April  16,  1872.  He  ei 
tered  the  array  in  1821,  became  in  1868  atjji 
tant  general  of  the  king,  which  post  he  retained 
till  1863,  when  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
first  army  corps,  and  in  1864  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  infantry.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  July  3,  1866,  and  sub- 
sequently acted  as  commander  of  the  Prussian 
forces  in  Sasony,  and  as  governor  of  Dresden 
till  May  28,  1867.  In  August,  1870,  he  was 
appointed  governor  ^nera!  of  Lorraine,  where 
he  displayed  tact  and  moderation.  In  March, 
1871  he  resumed  his  position  on  the  royal  staff 
BONIN  INLANDS,  a^oup  ot  TO  islands  and  19 
rocks  m  the  north  Fadfle,  composed  of  three 
small  cluster",  between  lat  26°  80'  and  27"  44' 
N  and  Ion  142°  and  146°  E  The  northern 
cluster  was  named  by  Oapt  Beechev  Parry'') 
group,  and  the  southern,  Bailys  group,  while 


to  the  islands  <rfthe  middle  cluster  he  gave  the 
separate  names  of  Peel,  Buckland,  and  Staple- 
ton.  Peel  island  (the  only  one  inhabited)  has 
long  been  visited  by  whalers  for  supplies.  From 
1675  to  1725  the  Bonin  islands  were  used  by 
the  Japanese  as  penal  colonies.  In  1826  the 
first  settlement  was  made  by  two  English  sail- 
or's, and  in  the  same  year  Oapt.  Beechey  ar- 
rived to  take  possession  of  the  ielanda  for  the 
British  crown.  By  the  treaty  of  1864,  Port 
Lloyd  on  Peel  island  was  opened  to  American 
and  British  shipping.  The  Bonin  islands  are 
volcanic ;  the  water  around  them  is  very  deep, 
and  the  shores  are  precipitous  and  abound  in 
singular  chasms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  through  a  headland  near  Port  Lloyd. 
Timber  is  scarce.  The  few  inhabitants,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, Aug.  28,  1863,  and  are  ruled  by  a 
magistrate  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 

BONINGTON,  Blebud  Palmes,  an  English  paint- 
er, bom  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  Oct.  SB, 
1801,  died  in  London,  Sept.  23, 1828.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  artist,  and  was  educated  in  Paris. 
Having  achieved  some  repntationthere  he  went 
to  Venice',  where  he  made  many  sketches,  and 
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in  1838  returned  to  Englsind.  He  paiated 
chiefly  in  watsi'  colors,  reviving  the  taste  for 
them  in  France,  after  they  had  been  neglected 
for  30  yeara.  His  heat  producljona  are  marine 
views  and  representBtions  of  coast  scenery. 

BOIJITO,  a  name  given  to  aeveral  scombe< 
roid  flahea  of  the  genera  thynnnis,  musis,  and 
pelamys.  The  honito  of  the  tropios,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  pursuit  of  the  flying  flsh,  ia  the 
thynima  pelmaya  (Linn.).     Its  range  is  exten- 
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sive  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  it  probably  ex- 
tends to  the  Padfic  and  Indian  oceans.  It  has 
tlie  gracefnl  form,  habits,  and  activity  of  the 
common  tnnny,  but  it  ia  much  smaller,  rarely 
attaining  a  greater  length  than  3i  ft.;  the 
color  of  the  back  and  Bides  ia  of  a  brillittnt  steel 
blue,  with  green  and  pink  reflections ;  the  belly 
ia  silvery,  with  eight  brown  longitudinal  bands 
four  on  each  side  extending  irom  the  throat  to 
the  tail.  Its  food  is  pnncipally  smdl  hnh  the 
higher  moUuaks,  anl  sometimes  marme  planta 
it  ia  readily  t  ken  tv  tiie  h  ok  fud  ita  fle'iL 


though  diyand.  occasiontllj  iiyuii  U'l.i'S  con 
sideredbymftnneisa<ialnxnry  The  T  eorefiu, 
(Ouv.)  ia  also  oaHed  bomto  m  the  Test  Indies 
The  honito  of  the  Mediterranean  la  the  avxis 
vulgaris  (Cnv.),  reaerabling  the  mackerel  in 
the  separation  of  the  dorsal  fine ;  the  color  of 
the  back  is  bine,  with  irregular  lines  and  spots 
of  a  blackish  blue  on  the  sides ;  the  average 
length  ia  15  inches,  and  the  weight  rarely  ex- 
sccds  3  lbs.     The  boiiito  of  the  New  England 
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fishermen  is  the  pelamys  sarda  (Blooh),  called 
idso  skipjack;  its  genus  differs  from  tlie  tunny 
only  in  having  separate,  pointed,  and  strong 
teeth ;  the  color  of  the  head  and  npper  parts 
is  a  greeniah  brown,  the  sides  lighter,  and  the 
belly  silvery  white ;  10  or  12  dark-colored  bands 
pass  obliciuely  downward  and  forward  from  the 
back  toward  the  ades,  sometimes  as  low  as  the 
abdomen ;  the  lateral  line  is  rather  undulating ; 
rarely  more  than  2  ft.  long.  It  is  fonnd  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  AtlanlJc,  fl'om  the  GapeTerd  islands  to 
the  American  coast ;  it  ia  oonadered  good  eat- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean.  The  P.  GMliensU 
(Ouv.)  of  the  Paciflo  coast  of  South  America  is 
also  called  honito.  This  term  is  Spanish,  mean- 
ing "pretty,"  and  is  doubtless  applied  to  many 
odier  species  of  flsh. 

B0IVM9B,  two  brothers,  natives  of  Pont 
d'Ain,  in  France,  who  founded  a  new  sect 
somewhat  similai'  to  the  Flagellants  of  the  18th 
century.  They  were  educated  for  the  church, 
and  the  elder  held  at  first  a  curacy  in  La  Forez. 
In  1T75,  being  censured  by  his  bishop  for  heresy, 
he  was  removed  fl'om  this  parish  and  appoint- 
ed to  that  of  Fareins,  of  which  his  brother  was 
made  vicM-.  After  Uving  an  iiTcproaohable  life 
for  eight  years,  the  elder  brother  redgnod  the 
curacy  to  tlie  younger,  alleging  himself  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  office.  He  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  for  working  miracles,  and  attached 
to  himself  a  number  of  followers,  mostly  wo- 
men and  young  ^'Is,  who  called  him  their 
petit  pcma.  They  held  to  community  of  goods, 
and  indulged  in  eccentiic  practices  which  ex- 
lited  1  veiy  strong  popular  sentiment  against 
them  One  of  the  devotees,  a  young  girl,  was 
said  t  have  been  publicly  cruoiflcd  by  Bonjonr 
m  the  church,  without  sustaining  any  irgury. 
One  of  their  most  prominent  opponents  being 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  by  the  pnck  of  ft  needle, 
tl  e  elder  Bonjour  was  exUed,  and  his  brother 
imj  nsoned  in  the  convent  of  Toulay,  ft-om 
which  he  escaped,  as  be  alleged,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  angel.  The  revolution  of  1789 
aged  the  former  to  return  to  Fareins, 
the  absence  of  the  ourfi  and  vicar  he  took 
of  his  church,  and  issued  orders  to 
his  followei-s,  who  rallied  around  him.  He 
WHS  however,  soon  dislodged  froia  his  occu- 
1  incy  and  under  the  consulate  exiled  to  Lau- 
B  nne  with  his  brothOT.  where  they  both  died  in 
cstieme  poverty.  Their  sect,  known  as  the 
ftaqellantsfiM-emistes^  perished  with  them. 

BONlt,  a  city  of  Eheniah  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  ot  the  Ehine,  15  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Cologne ; 
pgp  m  ISTl,  26,020,  of  whom  about  4,800 
were  Protestants,  600  Jews,  and  die  rest  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an  emi- 
nenie  m  a  fei-tUe  re^on,  10  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  peak  of  Drachenfels.  It  has  seien  gites, 
aiid  with  ita  many  gardens  pieaents  i  oheeifiil 
appearance.  The  flnest  pubho  square,  Munater 
platz,  a^oining  the  cathedral,  is  planted  with 
trees,  and  has  a  monument  of  Beethoven,  who 
Wi«5  bom  at  Bonn.     Tlio  tu-t  of  Aindt  i^as 
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placecl  in  1865  on  the  beautifnl  promenade  of 
the  Alte  ZoU,  and  his  house  and  garden  have 
been  presented  to  the  town  for  conversion  into 
a  turners'  hall.  Bnnsen  died  here  in  1860. 
The  monument  of  Niebuhr,  by  Eauoh.  is  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  Stenieii  gate.  A.  W.  von 
Sohlegel  and  Sobumaim  were  also  hnvied  here. 
The  cathedral  or  minster,  surmounted  by  five 
towers,  coat^ns  a  bronze  statue  of  8t.  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  sup- 
posed founder  of  the  cliurcli.  The  central 
tower,  the  -windows  of  tie  nave,  and  the  clois- 
ters are  its  most  remarkable  parts.  The 
ohnrch  of  St.  Eemi^us  contdna  a  picture  by 
Spielberg  of  tlie  baptism  of  Olovis.  A  Protes- 
tant church,  has  been  established  since  1864. 
The  town  hall,  on  the  market  place,  is  a  liaud- 
some  modern  building ;  but  the  most  renowned 
public  edifice  is  the  university,  the  chief  source 
of  .the  celebrity  and  prosperity  of  Bonn,  and  the 
most  elegant  and  estenave  academical  buildii^ 
of  Germany,    It  was  formerly  an  electoral  pal 
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provided  by  him  with  the  present  palace. 
There  are  five  faculties,  namely,  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  OathoUo  theology,  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  philosophy;  the  teachers  in- 
clude about  00  professors  and  adjuncts,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  nearly  900.  Prince 
Albert  and  his  son  Prince  Alited  studied  here, 
and  among  the  professors  have  been  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  Germany. — Bonn  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Bonna,  a  town 
of  the  Ubii,  afterward  a  Roman  stronghold,  in- 
clnded  in  Germania  Secunda.  According  to 
Tftoitua,  Oivilis  here  defeated  the  Eoman  troops 
under  Gallus.  Bonn  is  said  to  have  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  year  88.  It  was  destroyed 
in  356  by  Genaan  tribes,  and  rebuilt  in  369 
by  Jnlian;  end  it  was  agaia  almost  ruined 
by  the  Northmen,  in  881.  The  archbishop  of 
Cologne  sniTounded  the  town  with  walla  in 
1240,  and  conferred  many  privileges  upon  it: 
and  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  was  ci-owned 
here  m  1346  The  French  took  it  in  1678, 
BUI  rendered  it  to  the 


same    year,    regained 


ace  ind  contams  a  hall  decorated  ivith  fies 
coes  lectrae  loom^  a  libr^rv  with  over  300 
000  volumes,  a  museum  of  Rhenish  antiqmtiea 
a  cabinet  cf  natural  history,  and  an  arohseologi- 
oal  mnsenra.  There  are  separate  buildii^  for 
the  anatomical  theatre  and  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  villa  of  Poppeladorf,  formerly  an 
electoral  chitean,  a  mile  irom  the  town,  belongs 
to  the  university,  and  contains  apartments  for 
the  officers  and  professors,  lecture  rooms,  galle- 
ries of  paiuting,  and  a  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory. Here  are  Mtnated  tiie  botanical  gardens, 
an  agricultural  institute  with  an  area  of  over 
100  acres,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware 
and  pottery.  On  the  fine  road  to  Poppeladorf 
is  the  obsei'vatory.  The  university  was  found- 
ed in  1T86  by  the  archbishop  Maximilian  Pred- 
erick.  In  1802  it  was  converted  by  the  French 
into  a  lyceum,  but  restored  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  in  1818  by  Frederick  TiUiam  III.,  and 
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eaptui-ed  fay  Frederick 
III,  elector  of  Bran- 
denbm'g.  In  1703  it 
was  taken  by  Ooehorn 
after  three  days'  bom- 
feaidment,  and  most  of 
the  fortifications  were 
lazed  in  1717.  It  was 
nnler  French  dominar 
tion  from  1801  to  1814, 
when  it  w^as  made  part 
ot  Prussia. 

60MER,  Dlmnnd,  an 
English  bishop,  born 
at  Hanley,  Worcester- 
shu-e,  about  1495,  died 
m  the  Marsh alsea  pris- 
69.  His  i-eputed  father 
was  a  Hawvur  out  some  affirm  that  he  was 
tJie  illegitimite  son  of  a  priest.  In  1512 
he  entered  Pembroke  college,  Oxfoi-d,  where 
in  1519  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained.  By  1525  he  had  attained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Wolsey.  After  the  fall  of  Woisey  he  became  a 
favorite  of  Henry  VIU,,  and  received  several 
livings.  Much  of  his  promotion  was  due  to 
the  favor  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  into  whose 
schemes  for  religions  reformation  he  warroly 
entered.  In  1632  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
Rome,  and  the  nest  year  to  Marseilles,  where 
Pope  Clement  VII.  then  was,  to  appeal  to  a 
general  council  from  the  papal  decree  of  es- 
commnnication  against  Henry  YIII.  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
In  1538,  while  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  he  waa 
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named  bishop  of  Hereford,  but  before  his  con- 
secration was  translated  to  the  see  of  London ; 
his  commission  from  the  king  was  dated  in 
1640.  In  1547  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  After  the  death  of 
Henry,  Bonner  broke  with  the  reformers,  and, 
protestmg  agmnst  the  measures  of  Cranmer, 
hesitated  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  for 
this  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  but  making 
submission  was  soon  released.  His  oontinned 
hostility  to  the  reformation  drew  upon  him  the 
diapleaanre  of  the  privy  council,  before  whom 
he  was  arraigned  on  charge  of  failing  to  fully 
comply  with  an  order  directing  him  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  contested  four  points.  For 
this,  in  October,  1649,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  tipon  tJie  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
1558,  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  became  a 
prominent  npholder  of  the  persecutjons  which 
followed.  He  was  appointed  to  perform  the 
act  of  degradation  upon  Cranmer,  against 
whom  he  had  an  old  grudge,  and  esecuted  this 
function  with  extreme  insolence.  The  names 
of  125  persons  are  given  who  were  executed 
for  heresy  in  his  diocese,  and  through  his 
agency;  and  22  more  whom  he  had  condemned 
were  saved  only  through  the  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Pole.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  in  1558,  she  manifested  a  strong  repugn 
nance  to  Bonner,  but  left  him  in  possession  of 
his  see  until  the  nest  year,  when,  upon  his  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was 
deposed,  and  again  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea  prison,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Even  after  ten  years'  confinement  public  feel- 
ing was  still  so  bitter  against  him  that  he  was 
buried  at  midnight  for  fear  of  a  tumult. 

BOtdlER,  KolKrt,  an  American  journalist, 
bom  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  April  28, 
182*.  In  1839  he  came  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  his  uncle  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and 
entered  the  printing  ofBce  of  the  Hartford 
"  Courant "  as  am  apprentice.  Here  he  became 
a  thorough  printer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  fortune  by  estra  work  and  rigid 
economy.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1844, 
was  employed  upon  the  "Evening  Mirror," 
and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Hartford 
"  Courant,"  and  of  newspapers  in  Boston,  Al- 
bany, and  Washington.  In  1861  he  founded 
the  "  New  York  Ledger,"  by  purchasing  the 
business  and  establishment  of  the  "  Merchant's 
Ledger,"  a  weekly  commercial  newspaper, 
which  he  transformed  into  ajournal  of  current 
literature  and  popular  fiction.  His  enterprise 
in  the  conduct  of  this  paper,  and  especially  hia 
practice  of  advertising  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  has  given  it  an  immense  circulation,  at 
times  reaching  400,000  copies.  Mr.  Bonner  is 
well  known  as  the  owner  of  the  finest  stable  of 
trotting  horses  in  the  United  States,  which  he 
never  aJlows  to  take  part  in  public  races. 

BOIVIVET,  Cbtries,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Genera,  March  13, 1730,  died 
there,  May  20, 1793.    He  was  educated  for  the 
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law,  but  reading  Plnche's  account  of  the  for- 
mica leo,  he  undertook  to  find  this  insect  for 
himself.  This  search  interested  him  in  many 
other  insects.  He  read  other  works,  and  made 
further  observations,  discovering  several  unde- 
scribed  species,  and  becoming  a  naturaUst  of 
rare  attainments  at  the  age  of  16.  At  18  he 
communicated  to  Reaumur  several  interestii^ 
fa^its,  and  at  20  his  discovery  that  several  gen- 
erations of  aphides  are  produced  by  a  viviparous 
succession  of  females,  without  the  males,  for 
which  he  was  eleoteda  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  academy  of  sciences.  Learning 
of  Trembley's  esperiments  on  the  reproduction 
of  certain  polyps  by  bisection.  Bonnet  experi- 
mented, and  discovered  that  certain  so-called 
worms  could  be  multiplied  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. He  published  these  discoveries  in  his 
Traiti  dHnsectologie  (1745),  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished lie  Vusage  de»feuilleg,  treating  upon  vege- 
table phyaology,  and  in  1762-'8  Goneid^ations 
mir  lee  corps  orgaittaes,  embodying  his  views 
on  the  origin  and  reproduction  of  organic  forma 
of  life.  The  failure  of  his  aght  drove  him  from 
the  field  of  actual  observation  to  that  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  His  Ssaai  de p»yeholoyie  ap- 
peared in  1754,  and  his  Etaai  anal^tique  dea- 
faculth  Ae  I'tme  in  1760.  In  his  Contempla- 
Uon  de  la  naPwre  (1764-'5)  he  tried  to  con- 
struct a  chain  of  nature  from  the  lowest  organ- 
ism up  to  the  Deity.  His  Palmginhie  philo- 
mpMque  (1770)  puts  forth  the  idea  that  the 
souls  of  animals  are  immortal  and  rise  pro-, 
gressively  in  the  scale  of  being.  He  publirfied 
in  1771  Becherchee  pMlotophiquee  sut  lea 
preuvei  du  Chrietianieme,  a  defence  of  revela- 
tion. Hia  complete  works  were  published  at 
Neufchfttel,  before  his  death,  in  8  vols.  4to, 
and  with  illustrations,  in  18  vols.  12mo. 

BOMEVIL,  Clande  lleundn,  count  de,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  at  Ooussao,  in  Limou»n, 
July  14,  1975,  died  in  March,  1747.  Being 
found  nnmanageable  at  the  Jesuit  college,  he 
left  it  to  enter  the  navy  at  the  age  of  12  years. 
He  left  this  service  in  1698.  on  aocount  of  aduel 
with  the  lieutenant  of  his  vessel,  and  bought  a 
commisaon  in  the  guards,  and  afterward  in  a 
regiment  of  infantry.  He  served  with  Ven- 
dfime  in  Italy,  where  he  displayed  great  cour- 
age and  skill.  Getting  into  trouble  with  the 
accounting  officers  and  the  minister  of  war,  he 
wrote  the  latter  an  insulting  letter  and  threw 
up  his  commisMon  as  colonel.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Italy,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Austria  as  a  mtyor  general,  aiid  fought  under 
Prince  Eugene  in  several  campaigns  in  Italy, 
Prance,  and  the  Netherlands.  White  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  in  pro- 
Sress  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  Frenchman  for 
enying  that  Louis  XIV,  aspired  to  universal 
monarchy,  and  another  witJi  a  Prussian  for 
maintaining  the  same  thing.  He  afterward 
fought  against  the  Turks,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Peterwardein.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  Paris  in  1717  to  sue  for  a  pardon, 
he  was  induced  by  his  mother  ^o  marry  a 
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daughter  of  Marshal  de  Biron,  but  deserted 
her  ten  days  after  And  returned  to  the  army 
of  Prince  Eugene,  diatiiiguishing  himself  at 
Belgrade  and  obtaining  as  important  command 
in  Sardinia  and  Sicily  (1719).  Being  concerned 
in  a  lampoon  on  the  associates  of  Eugene,  he 
was  sent  to  his  re^ment  at  Brussels,  where  he 
fioon  got  into  trouble  with  the  governor  of  the 
Netherlands  and  was  sent  to  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. He  made  the  matter  worse  by  writing 
a  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  which  was  construed 
as  a  challenge,  and  ^ter  trial  he  was  sent  be- 
yond the  border  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  set  his  foot  on  German  soil  again.  He 
went  first  to  Venice  and  th«i  to  Bosnia,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  held  in  custody  15  months. 
Fearing  that  he  woiUd  be  delivered  np  to  the 
Anstrian  authorities,  he  turned  Mussulman, 
was  made  a  pasha  under  the  name  of  Ahmed, 
and  undertook  to  reorganize  the  Turkish  army. 
His  propensity  for  getting  into  trouble  still  at- 
tended him,  and  in  1738  he  was  exiled  to  Asia. 
He  flnallj  appealed  to  his  frienda  to  secnre  his 
safe  return  to  France,  The  pope  offered  him 
an  asylum  at  Rome,  and  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  a  pension.  A  galley  was  sent  to  assist 
hiin  to  escape,  hat  he  died  before  he'  could  effect 
his  purpose.  Various  memoirs  and  collections 
of  anecdotes  concerning  Ms  adventures  were 
popnlar  in  the  laat  century. 

BONNEnLLE,  BetOwnln  L.  E.,  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  France  about  1795.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1815,  and  in  1830  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  military  road 
through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  afterward 
on  frontier  duty  till  183S.  bx  1831,  receiving 
a  furlough,  he  set  out  upon  an  exploring  es- 
pedition  beyond  the  Eocky  mountains,  and  not 
teing  heard  of  till  1836,  his  name  was  dropped 
from  the  army  Ust.  His  journal,  edited  and 
amplified  by  Washington  Irving,  was  published 
in  1837,  under  the  title  of  "Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  the  Far  West"  Restored  to 
the  army,  he  served  in  the  Indian  territory  and 
in  the  Florida  and  Mesican  wars,  becoming 
m^or  in  1846  and  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1847.  He  became  colonel  in  1865,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  department  of  New 
Mexico,  and  in  1857  commanded  the  Gila  ex- 
pedition. In  1891  he  was  retired  from  active 
eervica  for  disability,  and  during  the  oivil  war 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice and  chief  disbursing  officer  in  Missonri.  In 
1865  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  general. 

BOHNIVIRD,  Fnutols  dc,  a  writer  and  politi- 
cian of  Geneva,  bom  in  France  in  1490,  died 
about  1571.  Coming  into  possession  of  a  rich 
priory  near  Geneva,  ho  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  that  republic  against  the  designs  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1530  was  arrested 
by  the  agents  of  Savoy  and  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle  of  OMllon.  He  was 
restored  to  liberty  six  years  later,  when  OhiOon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
employed  from  1546  to  1552  in  writing  the 
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chronicles  of  Geneva,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  1530.  He  was  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture, theology,  and  history,  and  left  several 
works,  which  have  renttuned  in  manuscript. 
He  left  a  large  collection  of  books  to  Geneva, 
from  which  has  grown  the  public  library  of  that 
city.  The  imprisonment  of  Bonnivard  in  the 
castle  of  Ohillon  forms  the  foundation  of  By- 
ron's poem  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

BOflNI  BIfEB,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Niger,  at  its  delta  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Near  its  mouth  is  Bonnytown,  which  was  once 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  slavers.  Large 
quantities  of  palm  oil  are  exported  from  this 
place.  The  country  around  the  river  is  flat 
and  swampy.  The  people  are  dirty  and  super- 
stitious, and  large  numbers  of  them  die  every 
year  from  dysentery  and  fever,  owing  to  the 
unhealthy  clipiate. 

BOKNYCISTLE.  L  John,  an  English  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  White  Church,  Buckingham- 
shire, died  at  Woolwich,  May  15,  1S21.  He 
was  for  more  than  40  years  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  at  the  royal  military  academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  published  introductions  to 
arithmetic,  algebra,  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  "Ele- 
ments," and  a  general  history  of  mathematics 
from  the  French  of  Bossut.  II,  Chaties,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Woolwich  in  1793,  died 
at  uhwlottesville,  Va,,  in  October,  1840.  He 
as^sted  his  father  in  preparing  his  mathemati- 
cal test  hooks,  wrot«  various  articles  for  cyclo- 
ptedias,  and  when  the  university  of  Virginia 
was  founded  was  selected  to  occupy  its  chair 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1825,  was  transferred  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  1827,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Inductive  Geometry  " 
and  of  several  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects. 

BONOHL  L  einseppe,  an  Italian  architect,  bom 
in  Rome  in  1739,  died  in  London,  March  9, 1808. 
He  went  in  1767  to  London,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman.  In  1775  he  married 
Rosa  Florini,  the  cousin  of  his  friend  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  and,  excepting' one  year  spent  with 
the  latter  in  Italy  (1783-'4),  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  London,  and  in  1789  he 
was  elected  associate  member  of  the  royal 
academy.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  embassy,  of  Eastwell  house, 
Kent,  of  the  pyramidal  mausoleum  in  Bliok- 
Jing  park,  Norfolk,  and  of  other  famous  struc- 
tures; but  his  masterpiece  was  the  duke  of 
Argyll's  country  seat,  Eoseneath,  Dumbarton- 
shire, which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  H. . 
Joseph,  an  English  arohfeolo^st  and  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1796. 
He  studied  nnder  Sir  Charies  Bell,  at  the  royal 
academy,  and  in  Rome,  and  spent  many  years 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  monument  erected  by  Sesostris  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  imd 
has  written  on  Egyptian  archjeology  for  various 
publications  of  learned  societies.  His  works 
include  "Nineveh  and  its  Palaces:  theDiscov- 
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ei'ies  of  Botta  and  Layard  applied  to  the  Eluei- 
daHoQ  of  Holy  Writ,"  witt  contributioaa  by 
Lepsius  and  other  Egjptolo^ats  (iHnstrflted, 
London,  1852 ;  3d  ed.,  1857),  and  "  The  Sarcoph- 
agus of  Oimenepthah  I.  described  hy  Samuel 
Sharps  "  (1894).  Mr.  Bonomi  ia  curator  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloans's  museum,  London. 

BOIVOVCINI,  or  Bnoioudnl,  GtoTMnl  BaU^ta,  an 
Italian  composer,  bom  at  Modena  about  l(iYO, 
died  after  1752.  He  became  known  at  Vieima 
as  ft  composer  of  operas,  and  the  royal  academy 
of  music  invited  him  to  London  to  compose  for 
the  stage.  Handel  was  inTited  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  two  became  rivala  in  popular 
feyor,  the  tories  favoring  Handel  and  the  wMgs 
Bonondni,  The  former  steadily  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  Bononcini  became  a  pensioner 
on  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  led 
his  admirers.  Having  palmed  off  a  madrigal 
as  hia  own  which  he  had  merely  copied,  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  London,  and  was  subae- 
qnently  composer  for  the  chapel  of  the  king  at 
Pttiia.  He  finally  went  to  Venice,  where  all 
trace  of  bim  is  lost.  Uone  of  bis  operas  haTo 
retained  their  poptdarity. 

BOKPLiim,  Mm6,  a  French  traveller  and  nat- 
uralist, born  at  La  Eoohelle,  Aug.  22,  17  S 
died  in  Xfmgoay  in  May,  1858,  He  atuil  ed 
medicine,  and  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  na 
during  the  Trench  revolution.  He  afterwa  d  ' 
pursued  scientific  studies  with  Humboldt  at 
Paris,  and  accompanied  that  naturalist  on  hi"" 
travels  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  They 
were  absent  Ave  years,  and  on  their  retnm  m 
1804  Bonpland  presented  his  collection  of 
plants,  numbering  6,000,  to  the  museum  of 
natural  history.  Kapoleon  gave  him  apension 
and  the  empress  placed  him  in  charge  of  her 
gardens  at  Malmaiaon.  "While  in  this  po^t  oa 
lie  published  descriptions  of  the  pknts  wh  h 
he  had  collected,  with  illustrations.  After  the 
fidl  of  the  emperor  he  embarked  againfor  So  t 
America,  landing  in  Buenos  Ayi'es  in  1316 
with  a  large  collection  of  European  plants  anl 
seeds.  He  was  made  profraaor  of  natural  his 
tory  in  that  city,  and  remained  there  five  years. 
He  then  set  out  to  cai-ry  on  new  esplorat  ons 
among  the  Andes,  but  was  intercepted  by  Dr 
Francia,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  and  de 
tained  for  nearly  ten  years,  dnnng  which  time 
he  was  compelled  to  act  as  physician  to  a 
garrison.  On  bis  release  ia  1881  he  retired  to 
a  plantation  near  San  Boga  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Braail,  where  he  married  an  In- 
dian woman  and  devoted  himself  to  cultivating 
Paraguay  tea.  In  1868  he  removed  to  a  larger 
estate  at  Santa  Anna,  where  le  raised  orange 
trees.  Dnring  all  this  time  he  made  collec- 
tions of  phmts  and  wrote  descriptions  of  them, 
which  he  intended  to  take  to  the  museum  at 
Paris,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death. 
His  most  important  contribntion  to  Humboldt's 
Voyage  dee  regions  iquinoxiaUa  is  2fova  &enera 
et  Speeiea  Plamtanim,  edited  by  0,  8.  Kunth 
(7  vols,  fol,,  181B-'2o).  His  biography  has  been  peranoe. 
written  by  Adolphe  Brunei  (Paris,  1872).  \  idols,  so 
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BONSTETTEN,  €h)irles  Victor  de,  a  Swiss  author, 
born  in  Bern,  Sept.  3,  1745,  died  in  Geneva, 
Feb.  8,  1882.  Before  the  revolution  he  took 
part  in  public  affairs  and  interested  himself  in 
social  and  political  questions.  Afterward  he 
travelled  extensively,  writing  letters,  sketches, 
and  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  both  in 
French  and  German.  He  was  acquainted  witii 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  time, 
and  left  some  unfinished  Sov^eaira,  in  which 
he  intended  to  record  his  reminiscences  of  them. 
His  principal  works  are  SechereAea  ni/f  la, 
natti/re  et  lea  loia  de  Viwaginatio'ii  (Grcneva, 
1807),  and  Etudes  de  VJiomme  (Geneva,  1821). 

■  BOIfVICINO,  ilessondm,  called  11  Moretto  da 
Brescia,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Brescia 
early  in  the  16th  century,  died  about  1560, 
Being  a  pupil  of  Titian  and  a  careful  student 
of  the  works  of  Eaphael,  be  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  combining  the  excellences 
of  tlie  two.  He  painted  several  historical  pic- 
tures of  celebrity,  but  escelled  mainly  in  por- 
traiti 
BO'^ZES  a  term  aiphed  to  tl    r    ests  of  Fo 

o    Buldla    n  Ohna    J  i  n    C  chm  Lh  na 
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Burmnh,  &c.  They  are  divided  into  vailous 
sects,  but  theu-  teachings  are  mnch  alike,  and 
they  have  many  customs  in  common.  They 
profess  celibacy,  practise  austerities  of  various 
kinds,  and  dw&il  together  in  monasteries.  They 
always  go  with  the  head  bare  and  closely 
shaven,  and  wear  no  heard.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and  contemplar 
tion,  and  at  intervals  teaoh  the  mass  of  wor- 
shippers in  their  temples,  Amon^  their  moral 
*•■""'" —  are  strict  honesty,  chastity,  and  tem- 
In  their  public  devotions  tbey  use 
e  of  them  very  hideous,  but  the  real 
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object  of  worship  w  an  invisilile  spirit.  There 
are  femaJe  bonzea  who  live  in  convents,  and  to 
whom  the  education  of  girla  is  sometimes  in- 
trusted. 

BOOBT,  the  English  name  for  a  genus  oipe- 
leea-nidm,  the  dysporng  of  .IlUger,  morut  of 
Vieillot,  fe/ouof  the  French.;  separated  from 
the  true  pelicanB  by  Brisson,  under  the  name 
of  »ula.  The  term  booby  is  applied  by  naviga- 
tors to  that  species  (aula/ueca,  BriBs.)  which 
inhabits  the  desolate  islands  and  coasts  of  warm 
climates  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  old  voyagera  have  left  accoanti  perfectly 
consentaneous  concerning  the  stupidity  of  these 
birds,  and  testify  to  the  passive  immobility 
with  which  they  sit  in  rows,  two  and  two, 
along  the  shores,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  attemptii^  only  a 
weak  defence  by  pecking  at  their  aggressors, 
and  never  making  so  much  as  an  effort  to  take 
wing.  Dampier  says  that  in  the  Alacrane  isl- 
ands, on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  ifrowds  of 
these  birds  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  pass 
their  haunts  without  being  inconvenienced  by 
their  pecking.  He  also  states  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  mating  some  fly  away  by  the  blows 
which  he  bestowed  on  them;  but  the  greater 
part  remained  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  com- 
pel them  to  take  flight.    The  boobies  seldom 
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swim  and  never  dive,  but  take  fish  by  darting 
down  from  on  high,  with  unerring  aim,  upon 
such  kinds  as  swim  near  the  surface,  and  in- 
stantly rising  again  into  the  air  with'  their 
booty.  In  the  performance  of  this  exploit 
they,  are  often  harassed  and  persecuted  by 
the  frigate  birds  and  albatrosses,  which  give 
chase  to  them  the  instant  they  see  them'rising 
laden  with  their  prey,  and  force  them  to  dis- 
gorge it,  when  they  themselves  appropriate 
the  fish.  Recognizing  the  similar  habit  of 
the  whiteheaded  eagle  toward  the  osprey,  of 
the  great  arctic  gull  toward  the  fishing  terns, 
and  of  other  predatory  birds  toward  their  more 
industrious  and  peaceful  congeners,  there  is 


no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  story. 
They  walk  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  while 
at  rest  on  land  stand  nearly  erect,  propped, 
like  the  penguins,  on  the  stiff  feathers  of  the 
tail.  The  omission  of  a]I  efforts  for  self-pres- 
ervation by  this  bird  is  to  be  attributed  not 
to  stupidity,  but  to  inability  to  get  away,  the 
extreme  length  of  its  wings  and  comparative 
shortness  of  its  legs  rendering  it  difficult  for 
the  bird  to  rise  at  all  from  a  level  eurfaoe, 
and  almost  imposable  to  do  so  in  a  hurry. 
Thej  ordinarily  lay  their  eggs,  each  bird  two 
or  three,  in  rude  nests  on  ledges  of  rook  cover- 
ed with  herbage;  but  Dampier  states  that  in 
the  isle  of  Aves  they  build  neats  in  trees, 
though  they  have  been  always  observed  in 
other  places  to  nest  on  the  ground. 

BOODBOOH.    See  Hauoaknabsus. 

BOOK,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  "construed 
to  mean  and  include  every  volume,  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  sepa- 
rately published."  The  word  comes  to  us  from 
the  Saxon  bSe,  "beech,"  because  the  Saxons 
usually  wrote  upon  beechen  boards ;  just  as  the 
Latin  liber  denoted  originally  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree,  which  was  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  has,  however,  received  an  application 
anterior  to  its  own  origin,  and  is  also  used  with 
reference  to  written  tablets  of  stone  and  metal. 
In  its  widest  sense  it  dates  ftn^m  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  tea  commandments  were 
written  on  alabsof  stone;  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  traced  inscriptions  on  bricks  and 
rooks.  Sheets  of  wood,  ivory,  and  various 
metals,  and  subsequently  a  great  variety  of 
pliable  substances,  animal  and  v^etable,  crude 
and  prepared,  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  bark  of  the  birch  forms  a  very  good  writing 
material;  and  the  leaves  of  the  talipot  palm 
are  to  this  day  used  by  the  Cingalese  for  large 
books;  the  writing  is  performed  with  a  sharp 
metallic  point,  and  a  black  pigment  is  rubbed 
into  the  lines.  In  the  library  of  the  university 
of  GOttingen  is  a  Bible  of  this  kind  containing 
5,373  leaves.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomana 
books  of  wood  were  common.  For  the  mora 
important  purposes  they  also  employed  ivory, 
as  well  as  bronze  and  other  metals ;  and  for 
common  buaneas,  such  as  the  recording  of  con- 
tracts and  the  mating  of  wills,  and  for  the  cour- 
tesies of  social  life,  the  letters  of  love  or  friend- 
ship, they  had  sheets  of  wood,  covered  with 
wax,  to  be  written  upon  with  a  atylna,  and  pro- 
tected from  contact  by  a  r^sed  margin,  or  op- 
posite projections  in  the  centres.  Many  speci- 
mens of  ancient  books  still  esist,  which  proye, 
without  historical  evidence,  how  various  are 
the  materials  which  sufBce  for  the  wants  of 
man  in  an  unlettered  age.  The  moat  ancient 
books  extant,  with  the  posMble  exception  of 
a  few  Egyptian  papyri,  are  probably  those 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Ko- 
yunjik,  at  Nineveh,  dating  from  about  667  B.C. 
They  consist  of  tablets  of  burned  clay,  some 
9  inches  by  6^,  others  much  smaller,  covered 
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with  cBneilbrm  oliaractera,  sometimes  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  dmost  illegible  without  a  magnify- 
ing gloss;  they  had  been  impressed  upon  the 
moist  clay,  which  was  afterward  baked.  86 
numerous  were  they  that  the  floors  of  two 
rooms  were  coTered  a  foot  deep  witli  them. 
They  had  been  origin^y  paged  Mid  placed  in. 
eases.  In  the  destruction  of  the  palace  they 
were  broken ;  but  tiere  were  four  copies  of 
each,  so  that  what  is  wanting  in  one  ia  often 
supplied  by  another.  This  library  ia  now  in  the 
British  museum.  The  antiquary  Montfaucon 
in  1699  purcbased  at  Rome  a  leaden  book  of 
sis  thin  lesTes,  ahont  4  inches  long  by  S  wide, 
with  hinges  and  clasps  of  the  same  material ;  it 
oonttdned  Egyptian  Gnoatio  figures,  and  other 
unintelligible  writing.  Among  the  Oalmuck 
Tartars  was  found  a  colleolion  of  boots  that 
weie  long  and  narrow  the  leavei  veiy  thick 
and  mnde  of  1  art  covei  ed  with  varnish,  the  ink 
being  white  on  a  bbck  ground     M  '^antander 


transcription,  and  elaborateness  of  ornamenta- 
,tion,  but  upon  the  favor  in  which  particular 
authors  happened  to  be  held,  seems  to  have 
gone  to  each  extreme;  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary cheapness  standing  side  by  side  with 
others  of  almost  incredible  dearaess.  Accord- 
ing to  BOckh,  in  Athens,  "  a  small  book  (jpa/i- 
fiaTtSioii)  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  contract, 
that  is,  a  small,  commouly  wooden  diptychon, 
consiistang  of  two  wax  tablets,  was  estimated 
by  Demosthenes  at  two  ohalci  (one  q  rt  f  an 
obolns,  less  than  one  cent).  Wo  1  n  t  II  t 
(aaviSec),  on  which  acconnta  w  wntt  n, 
cost,  Olymp.  93,  3  (B.  C.  407)  ft  d  achn  a 
(about  18  cents)  apiece.  These  m  h 
been  pretty  large  and  well  made.  Tw  p 
of  papyrus  for  copying  an  account  t  at  th 
same  time  two  dr.  four  ob.  f45'6  cent  )  F  r 
api  eais  irom  this  to  have  been  very  dear,  al- 
'  lOugh  wntten  books  were  cheap  s 


books  <: 


Anasagir 


Andent  Books  and  Writing  Impleu 

possessed  a  beautiful  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  wiit- 
ten  on  57  skms  of  leathei',  sewed  together  with 
threads  or  strips  of  the  same  material ;  it  form- 
ed a  roU  118  French  feet  in  length. — The  shape 
of  wooden,  and  metal  books  was  square,  but 
when  more  convenient  material,  such  as  parch- 
ment and  papyrus,  was  introduced,  the  cylin- 
drical form  was  adopted.  The  sheets,  fastened 
together  at  the  edges,  were  attached  to  a  stafi^ 
round  which  they  were  rolled;  whence  our 
word  volume,  from  vohere,  to  roll.  At  each 
end  of  the  staff  was  a  boss  by  which  it  could  be 
turned,  and  the  volume  was  read  by  unroUicg 
the  scroU  so  as  to  expose  aucoesaivelj  its  several 
sheets.  The  title  was  written  generally  in  red, 
on  fine  vellum,  and  pasted  on  the  outside. 
Scrolls  were  again  superseded  by  square  books. 
Modifications  in  form  accompanied  the  various 
changes  made  in  material,  until  the  shape  and 
general  proportions  which  now  prevail  were 
adopted. — The  value  pf  books,  depending  not 
only  upon  beauty  of  chirography,  accuracy  of 


a  when  dear,  were 
to  he  had  foi-  a  drach- 
ma 01  else  the  pa- 
per upon  which  public 
accounts  were  writ- 
ten was  uncommonly 
good  It  is  also  stated 
that  Plato,  who  was 
not  iich  bought  three 
Icoks  of  Philolaus  the 
Pythagoiean  for  10,000 
denarii  (about  (f  1,600); 
and  it  IS  further  stud 
that  Aristotle  paid 
thiee  Attic  talents 
(neaily  $3,000)  for  a 
few  books  which  had 
belonged  to  the  phi- 
Jcopher  Speusippus. 
But  these  apparent 
contradictions  may  be 
cflslj  reconciled  by  a 
jon  considei  ation    of    the 

probable  conditions 
that  occasionally  existed ;  the  number  of  certain 
works  reducing  them  to  the  value  of  the  tran- 
scriber's labor,  or  leas,  when  supply  exceeded 
demand,  while  the  rarity  of  othei-s  gave  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  to  their  possessors. — At  Rome  the 
manufacture  of  books,  which  under  the  early 
emperors  had  been  constantly  increasing,  dimin- 
ished during  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  and 
upon  its  fall  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  ex- 
tinguished; to  revive  again  after  many  years, 
but  nnder  greatly  altered  ciroumstarioes.  In 
the  dark  ages  the  material  for  writing  became 
scarce,  ite  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt 
failed,  and  paper  iiad  not  been  introduced  from 
the  East.  Parchment  was  almost  the  only  ac- 
cesMbie  material,  and  for  this  the  demand  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  Hence  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  erasing  the  ori^al  writing  from  the 
pai-chmentsothatit  could  be  used  again.  The 
erasure  was  usually  made  by  rubbing  with 
pumice  stone ;  but  as  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  ink  penetrated  a  little  into  the  texture  of  the 
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parchment,  the  erasure  was  seldom  complete, 
and  the  ori^nal  writing  can  often  be  made  out. 
Several  valaahle  works  have  thus  been  recov- 
ered. A  manuscript  of  this  kind  ia  termed  a 
palimpsest  (Gr.  naXiii^ln/aroi,  from  Mltv,  again, 
and  Mvf  to  ruh  off).  Had  not  paper,  properly  so 
called,  been  already  common  in  Europe,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  superseding  the  labor  of 
the  copyist,  Tould  have  been  of  little  value  for 
the  multiplication  of  books.— In  the  earliest 
times  booka  had  been  ornamented ;  but  in  the 
middle  ages  they  reached  the  acme,  if  not 
of  beauty  and'oonvenienoe,  at  least  of  cost 
In  the  process  of  preparation  books  then  re- 
ceived the  moat  careful  attention.  In  the 
monasteries  the  monks  were  not  only  tran- 
scribers, aiuroinato^s,  and  binders,  but  the 
same  individual  frequently  combined  the  triple 
function  in  his  own  person.  From  the  hands 
of  the  scribe  the  hoot  passed  to  the  illuminator, 
and  from  him  to  the  binder,  by  whom  its  poa- 
deroua  proportions  were  encased  in  massive 
covers  of  wood  and  leather,  studded  with 
knobs  and  bands,  often  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
closed  with  broad  clasps.  When  publicly  ex- 
posed, they  were  frequently  secured  by  chains ; 
nearly  every  great  library  contains  hooks, 
often  printed  ones,  with  the  chains  still  at- 
tached. Books  were  protected  by  special  stat- 
utes ;  were  subjects  of  grave  negotiations ; 
were  solemnly  bequeathed  by  will ;  and  were 
lent  only  to  the  higher  orders,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  4spoait  ample  pledges  for  their  re- 
turn. Even  solate  as  14T1  Louis  SI.  was  com- 
pelled by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  to 
deposit  a  valuable  security,  and  ^ve  a  respon- 
sible indoraer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  phywoian  Ehazea. 
Among  the  illustrations  of  cost  which  the  in- 
dustty  of  bibliographers  has  collected,  we  find 
that  St.  Jerome,  to  procure  the  works  of  Origen, 
impoverished  his  estate;  that  King  Alfred  gave 
for  one  book  eight  hides  of  land  (480  to  S60 
aurea) ;  that  the  countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a 
copy  of  the  homilies  of  Bishop  Hnunan,  be- 
sides other  articles  of  barter,  SOO  sheep.  Stowe 
says  that  in  1374  a  Bible  finely  written  sold  for 
60  marks  (about  £34),  at  a  time  when  wheat 
was  Bd.  a  bushel,  and  labor  Id.  a  day ;  in  1400 
a  copy  of  Jean  de  Mehun's  "Romance  of  the 
Bose  "  was  publicly  sold  at  Paris  for  40  crowns 
(more  than  $150).  But,  according  to  a  docu- 
ment in  the  monastery  or  St.  Stephen  at  Oaen, 
the  works  of 'Peter  Lombard  were  bought 
in  1431  for  7  ttancs.  It  is  ttus  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  prices  of  hooka  aa  determined  by 
the  valne  of  material  and  labor  at  remote 

Eeriods ;  for  the  peculiar  inatancea  which  have 
een  placed  on  record  are  more  likely  to  refer 
to  eaceptional  and  accidental  conditions  than  to 
the  ordinary  and  usual  rates  affixed  by  the  un- 
derstood laws  of  trade.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  occurs  in  our  own  time ;  a  book  whose 
intrinsic  value  is  hut  a  few  shilUngs,  has  often 
been  sold  for  scores  oj  even  hundreds  of 
pounds.     (See  Bibliomakia.) — Printing  made  . 
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violent  innovation  upon  the 
then  existing  order  of  things.  Types  were 
made  to  imitate  the  products  of  the  slower 
process  of  writing,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  MS.  volumes  was  oarefiilly  imitated,  so  that 
for  some  time  books  still  continued  inaccessible 
to  the  people.  But  the  deare  for  books  was 
almost  imperceptibiy  growing,  the  gradually 
widening  demand  keeping  paoe  with  and  en; 
eouraging  the  development  of  mechanical  skill. 
Copies  were  multiplied  with  increasing  ra- 
pidity and  diminishing  cost,  and  tliefr  sale 
becoming  larger,  while  it  reduced  the  propor- 
tionate expense,  enlarged  the  aggregate  profits 
of  the  maker.  Wevertheleas,  in  Europe,  even 
long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  even 
had  they  been  able  to  read.  In  China,  and 
probably  in  Japan,  printed  books  have  been 
common  and  cheap  from  time  immemorial. 
Their  method  of  printing,  which  has  undergone 
no  important  change  for  generations,  enables 
them  to  produce  a  book  much  more  cheaply 
than  it  could  have  been  done  with  us  half  a 
century  ago.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  pagea  for  a 
cent  is,  and  appears  to  have  long  been,  a  com- 
mon price  for  an  ordinary  book ;  a  cent,  how- 
ever, representing  a  mnch  greater  value  there 
than  here. — With  ns  the  manufacture  of  a  book 
demands  a  large  outlay  of  capital  and  the  aid  of 
various,  branches  of  mechamcal  skill.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  making  of  a  book  begins  with 
the  aatfior  who  writes  i(,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  collective  work  like  a  cycloptedia  or  a  gaz- 
etteer, the  corps  of  editors,  writers,  and  re- 
visers.    Then  follow,  m  reg  ' 


number  is  to  be  printed,  and  is  illustrated,  the 
stereotTOer  or  electrotyper,  and  the  engraver 
on  wood,  copper,  steel,  or  stone  (lithographer), 
or  perhaps  two  or  more  of  them,  will  also  be 
called  into  requisition.     (See   Bookbinding, 

OOEEECTION    OF  THE  PbeSS,    ElECTEO-lf  AGHBT- 

I8H,  Es&KAviHG,  LrreoGBAPHY,  and  PniifTiNO.) 
In  respect  to  the  size  of  their  pages  books  re- 
ceive several  designations.  Originally  these 
denoted  the  number  of  leaves  into  which  each 
sheet  was  folded.  In  a  folio,  the  sheet  was 
folded  once,  making  two  leaves ;  in  a  qnarto 
(4to),  twice;  in  an  octavo  (8vo),  three  times, 
making  8  leaves ;  in  a  duodecimo  (13mo)  the 
sheet  made  12  leaves,  hut  four  leaves  had  to 
be  cnt  off  from  one  end  of  the  sheet,  folded 
separately,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  part,  when  folded.  These  terms  are  now 
used  only  in  a  general  way^  to  indicate  the  size 
of  a  book.  The  introduction  of  power  presses 
permitting  the  use  of  larger  sheets,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  work  is  now  printed  in  folio,  or 
even  in  quarto,  although  a  volume  of  very  large 
size  is  still  styled  a  quarto.  This  Cyclopsedia 
is  a  large  octavo;  a  volume  somewhat  smaller 
is  simply  an  octavo ;  the  next  smaller  size  is 
crown  octavo ;  then  come  duodecimo,  18mo, 
36mo,  and  so  on.— AH  printers  are  not  pubr 
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lishere  or  booksellers ;  and  all  booksellers  are 
not  printers.  The  distinction  is  this  :  A  printer 
is  one  who  prints  a  book,  either  for  himself  or 
for  another;  &  bookseller  is  one  who  vends 
books,  either  at  retail  or  by  wholesale,  whether 
print&d  by  himself  or  another:  a  publisher  is 
one  who  prepares  a  book  for  tie  market,  and 
issues  it  to  the  public.  A  few  publishers  con- 
fine themselves  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  the 
books  issued  by  themselves,  but  most  of  them 
also  buy  and  sell  the  books  of  others;  so  that 
while  aU  booksellers  are  not  publishers,  all  pub- 
lishers are  booksellers.  Few  authors  have  the 
facilities  requisite  for  getting  up  their  works 
and  placing  them  before  the  pubho.  For  this 
they  must  avail  themselves  of  the  agenoy  of 
the  publisher,  who  nsually  undertakes  all  the 
expense,  and  so  demands  a  share  in  the  profits. 
The  author's  pecuniary  right  in  his  book  is 
termed  a  copyright,  that  is,  the  exclusive 
right  to  produce  a  copy  of  it^  for  a  certain 
period,  and  under  certain  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  law,  which  creates  this  esolusive  right. 
(See  OoPYEioHT.)  Usually'  the  author  disposes 
of  his  copyrigM  to  a  publisher ;  sometimes  he 
sells  it  outright  for  a  stipulated  sum ;  generally 
he  prefers  to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the 
profits.  This  varies  greatly,  but  the  most  com- 
mon rate  is  10  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of 
each  copy  sold.  Some  authors  obtain  much 
more ;  and  in  the  case  of  school  books,  which 
are  nsually  sold  at  a  small  advanc«  upon  the 
cost  of  production,  tie  author's  pereentage  is 
often  smaller.  In  Great  Britain  a  frequent 
arrangement  is  that  the  author  and  publisher 
shall  divide  the  net  profits  equally ;  but  this  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix 
the  expenses  belonging  to  each  separate  book, 
and  there  is  always  a  contingent  risk  that  a 

?art  of  the  copies  may  remain  unsold,  or  that 
ad  debts  may  be  incurred.  By  the  American 
method  the  publisher  usually  assumes  all  risks, 
and  the  amount  due  the  author  can  be  at  any 
moment  ascertwned. — The  first  regular  book- 
seller in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been 
Hezekiah  Usher,  who  was  in  business  in  Boston 
as  early  as  1652.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Usher,  who  in  1686  was  described 
as  a  "  trader  who  makes  the  best  figure  in 
Boston ;  he's  very  rich,  adventures  at  sea,  but 
has  got  his  estate  by  bookselling."  Books 
were  m^nly  imported,  and  were  kept  in  shops 
with  other  wares;  thus  Benedict  Arnold  sold 
drugs  and  books ;  usually,  however,  the  ooou- 
pations  of  printer,  bookbinder,  and  bookseller 
were  combined.  In  1732  Richard  Fry,  a  Bos- 
.  ton  bookseller,  advertised  that  he  had  printed 
"  the  most  beautiful  poems  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Dnck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  poet,"  and  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  he  had  sold  1,200  of  these 
poems  "  a  full  demonstration  that  the  people 
of  Kew  England  have  a  fine  taste  for  good 
sense  and  polite  learning."  Toward  the  dose 
of  t^e  last  century  bookselling  began  to  assume 
a  prominent  place  among  commercial  pursuits. 
About  1820  it  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and 


it  has  since  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  In  the  12  years  from 
1830  to  1842,  the  entire  number  of  books 
printed  in  the  United  States  was  about  1,300, 
an  average'of  over  100  a  yeaj",  about  equally 
divided  between  original  works  and  reprints. 
The  number  of  publications  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year.  In  1858  there  were  879 
new  books  and  new  editions,  of  which  298 
were  reprints  of  English  works,  and  37  trans- 
lations from  other  languages.  In  1865  the  new 
books  and  new  editions  were  1,092,  of  which 
350  were  reprints  of  English  books,  and  88 
transhitions.  During  the  years  1859-60  the 
number  of  hooks  averaged  about  1,860  a  year. 
The  civil  war  somewhat  checked  the  book 
trade,  but  it  revived  after  its  close.  In  1871 
the  number  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States  was  about  8,000 ;  of  which  60  may  be 
designated  as  works  of  reference,  860  theology, 
80  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  200  political 
and  social  science,  200  education,  800  history, 
geography,  and  travels,  450  sciences  and  arts, 
300  fine  arts  and  recreation,  860  general  lit- 
erature, 670  juvenile,  and  300  fiction.  Many 
of  these  works  comprise  several  volumes,  so 
that  the  number  of  volumes  is  about  3,500. 
The  value  of  the  books  manufactured  in  the 
UnitedStates  in  1820 is  estimated  at  $2,500,000 ; 
in  1880,  $8,500,000;  in  1840,  $6,500,000;  in 
1860,  $12,600,000;  in  1856,  $16,000,000;  in 
1871  it  can  hardly  be  leas  than  $40,000,000.— 
The  cost  of  producing  ea«h  copy,  of  a  book 
depends  greatly  upon  ttie  number  printed,  for 
there  is  a  certain  expense  for  setting  the  type, 
&c.,  which  must  be  incurred,  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  number  be  great  or  small.  This  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  12mo  may  be  set  down 
at  $760.  If  1,000  copies  be  printed,  it  will  he 
75  cents  a  copy;  if  5,0(U)  copies,  15  cents  a 
copy;  if  10,000  copies^  7i  cents  a  copy.  The 
paper,  printing,  and  bmding  of  each  copy  of 
such  a  work  cost  about  40  cents,  or  somewhat 
less  for  very  large  numbers.  If,  now,  1,000 
copies  are  printed,  the  cost  of  the  mere  manu- 
facture of  each  will  be  $1  16 ;  if  6,000  are 
printed,  55  cents;  if  10,000,  47|  cents.  The 
usual  retail  price  of  such  a  book  is  $1  SO ;  and 
deducting  the  discount  to  the  trade,  and  cer- 
tfun  inevitable  minor  expenses,  the  publisher 
receives  $1  a  copy.  Hia  account  would  stand 
thus:  For  1,000  copies — cost  $1,160,  receipts 
11,000,  loss  $160 ;  for  5,000  copies— cost 
$3,760,  receipts  $5,000,  profits  $2,250;  for 
10,000  copies— cost  $4,760,  receipts  $10,000, 
profits  $6,360.  From  these  must  be  deducted, 
m  the  case  of  an  original  work,  the  author's 
copyright  of  15  cento  a  volume.  This  on 
5,000  copies  is  $750 ;  on  10,000,  $1,500.  The 
apparent  profits  of  the  publisher  are  twice 
those  of  the  author  on  5,000  copies,  and  two 
and  a  half  times  on  10,000 ;  but  out  of  this 
must  come  the  expenses  of  conducting  buwness, 
cost  of  advertising,  losses  by  bad  debts,  and 
the  cost  of  unsold  copies.  In  a  fairly  success- 
ful book,  the  net  profits  of  the  publisher  are 
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about  equal  to  those  of  the  author ;  in  the  es- 
ixtptional  oasea  of  a  Tery  large  sale,  they  are 
usually  Qonsiderably  greater ;  but  the  authors 
of  such  works  command  more  thau  the  usual 
oopyright,  so  large  ocoaHonally  aa  to  absori) 
the  greater  part  of  the  profits,  in  which  case 
the  publisher  is  in  effect  merely  the  business 
agent  of  the  author,  Sfill  it  ia  true  that  every 
purchaser  of  a  book,  as  a  rule,  pays  more  to 
the  paper  maker,  the  printer,  and  the  binder, 
respectively,  than  to  the  author.  A  success- 
ful publisher,  indeed,  usually  receives  more 
than  a  successful  author;  for  the  reason  that 
the  former  derives  his  income  from  scores, 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  different  works, 
while  the  latter  derives  bis  from  only  the  few 
which  he  has  himself  wri.tten. — The  great  ma- 
jority of  individual  volumes  have  only  a  brief 
life.  Of  those  printed  more  than  30  years 
ago  probably  not  one  in  five  now  exists.  The 
others,  by  steps  more  or  less  rapid,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  flames  or  the  waste  basket, 
and  thence  to  the  paper  mill,  whence  their 
material  substance  reappears  ia  the  shape  of 
paper  or  bookbinders'  boards. 

BOOKBlNDDie,  the  art  by  which  the  material 
parts  of  a  book  are  connected  for  convenience 
in  use  and  protection  fi-om  injury.  Its  antiquity 
is  coeval  with  the  art  of  composing  books,  for 
from  whatever  materials  ancient  books  were 
made — wood,  slate,  horn,  plates  of  lead  or 
copper,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  trees — the  neces- 
sity arose  of  uniting  the  several  parts  together 
for  more  ready  reference  aa  well  as  their  bet- 
ter preservation.  The  art  probably  first  con- 
sisted in  fastening  together  sheets  of  wood  or 
metal  by  means  of  hinges.  Afterward,  when 
the  more  pliable  substances  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment were  aubstatnted,  the  sheete  were  fasten- 
ed together  at  the  edges  and  fixed  at  one  end 
to  a  scroll  round  which  they  were  roUed.  The 
bookbinder  then  as  now  prepared  the  volume, 
made  the  staff,  affixed  the  bosses  and  the  title, 
and  embellished  the  outside  as  his  own  or  his 
patron's  taste  might  suggest.  Dibdin,  on  the 
authority  of  Trotzius,  an  ancient  scribe,  asserts 
that  Phillatiua  was  the  discoverer  of  a  substance 
for  making  the  sheets  adhere  together,  and 
that  the  Atheuiaua  erected  a  statue  in  his 
honor.  He  also  says,  on  the  authority  of  Vos- 
sius,  that  King  Attalus  of  Pergamus  first  or- 
dered the  squaring  of  books,  and  that  this  gave 
rise  to  the  folding  into  twos  andfoors,  or  folios 
and  quartos;  and  after  the  folding,  gathering, 
and  glueing  of  the  hook,  covers  of  board,  vel- 
lum, or  leather  naturally  followed. — Bookbind- 
ing involves  considerable  mechanical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  decorative  art ;  for  from  its  com- 
mencement it  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
cessities of  utility,  often  to  heights  of  notable 
extravagance.  In  respect  of  expense  the  limits 
have  never  been  defined,  ostentatious  display 
having  at  times  superseded  the  binder  proper 
by  the  goldsmith  and  lapidary.  Thus  St. 
Jerome  exclaims:  "Your  books  are  covered 
with  precious  stones,  and  Christ  died  naked 


before  the  gate  of  his  temple."  Jewels  and 
precious  metals,  the  finest  stuffs  and  the  most 
gorgeous  colors,  united  to  give  a  material  value, 
frequently  without  any  elegance  of  design  or 
chasteness  of  taste.  All  great  public  collec~ 
tions  show  with  pride  some  of  these  rare  and 
venerable  bindings,  decorated  with  gold  and  in- 
laid with  precious  stones,  cameos,  or  antique 
ivories.  The  cathedral  of  Milan  contains  in  its 
treasury  the  covering  of  a  book  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  12th  century,  14  inches  long  and  13 
inches  wide,  profusely  covered  with  incrusted 
enamel,  mounted  and  ornamented  with  pol- 


ished but  uncut 


precious 


stones  of  vs 


13  colors. 


Skelton's  description,  though  purely  fanciful, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  in  his  time  ac- 
ceptable as  the  perfection  of  book  decoration : 


1  byae,  «DpicluTld  ^Ui  greeBoppes 
JVk  butterijlB  flBd  freashe  peooke  — ,  _ 
Id  with  flowrJa  and  slvaiy  buhvIis  : 
chla  and  qnibly ; 


^^of^B^ 


lyelit  sekely, 
did  nfiyno;    ' 


To  behnldB  liow  It 

Witb  balsasie  snd'ChubnDcles  Uie  1>o 
■With  auram  mivdcam  every  otier  1,  _ . 
Woswrjtlo. 

This  mode  of  decoration,  however,  was  the 
work  of  goldsmiths,  enamellers,  &o.,  and  quite 
foreign  to  the  bookbinder's  art.  In  specimens 
of  oriental  binding  brought  home  by  the  cru- 
saders, European  workmen  found  models  for  the 
dyeing,  stamping,  and  gilding  of  leather,  which 
did  much  to  advMioe  the  art.  A  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  binding  and  its  decora- 
tion took  place  aa  books  began  to  multiply 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  To  such  patrons 
as  Grolier,  De  Thou,  and  Maioli,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  binders  are  indebted  for  those 
chaste  and  elegant  designs  which  form  their 
best  examples  at  the  present  day.  Since  that 
period  many  styles  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence which  have  each  their  admirers,  the 
Harleian,  Montagu,  Rosburghe,  &c.  In  our 
own  times  bookbinding  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  style,  design,  and  cheapness.  France, 
England,  and  America  have  each  character- 
istically contributed  toward  this  improvement, 
while  Germany,  where  printing  was  invented, 
has  lagged  behind.  France  has  excelled  in  her 
tasto  and  finish,  England  in  ■  solidity  and 
strength  without  sacrifice  of  flexibility,  and 
America  by  the  invention  and  use  of  machi- 
nery vastly  increasing  the  speed  of  pro- 
duction, a  single  bindery  in  New  York  being 
capable  of  producing  10,000  bound  books  a 
day. — The  introduction  of  cloth  binding  is 
an  important  feature  in  the  progress  of  the 
arL  The  number  of  modem  publications  and 
the  extent  of  the  editions  necesMtated  a  style 
both  economical  and  rapid  in  its  production. 
To  Mr.  Pickering,  the  London  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Leighton,  the  binder,  belongs  the  credit 
of  its  introduction  about  40  years  ago.  The 
paper  label  was  its  first  and  only  ornament, 
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afterward  the  title  ia  gold ;  but  now  it  reoaiyes 
tie  most  elaborate  ^ding,  and  of  late  years 
elegant  and  emblematlo  designs  of  ink  and  gold 
in  combination  are  produced.  This  style  has 
giyeri  rise  to  the  ^eater  part  of  the  machinery 
used  in  bookbindmg,  and  to  tJie  United  States 
th.0  credit  of  the  mvention.  of  three  fourths 
of  it  belongs.  Sheep  sHe.  is  estensivelj  used, 
but  morocco,  msda  leather,  and  calf  form  the 
oocers  of  the  more  expensive  binding,  Occa- 
aonaily  yelret,  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl  are 
naed  for  Bibles  and  books  intended  for  pre- 
sentation.—There  are  two  kinds  of  birwling, 
a  deseriplion  of  which.  ■n;i!l  snfflee  to  pre 
a  general  idea  of  the  mechanical  processes 
through  which,  a  book  passes  after  leaving  the 
priater,  before  it  is  completed  for  sale.  The 
first  is  cloth-caae  binding,  the  cheapest,  and 
that  in  which  machinery  is  most  employed ; 
the  other  is  known  aa  extra  binding,  the  work  oa 
which,  is  principally  performed  by  hand.  Ta- 
king the  volume  in  which  thia  article  appears  as 
an  example,  we  shall  first  describe  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  bound  in  cloth.  Books  derive  a 
technical  name  descriptive  of  size  from  the 
leaves  into  which  each  printed  sheet  is  folded 
such  as  folio,  qnarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  &c 
At  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  is  a 
nnmber  oi  letter,  oaUed  the  signature,  by  which 
the  order  is  designated.  This  volume  is  called  a 
royal  8vo,  being  printed  on  paper  a  size  larger 
thin  the  ordinary  8vo,  and  is  printed  on  nearly 
50  sheets,  each  containing  Sleaves  or  16  pages. 
These  sheets  go  to  the  binder  in  quires,  ead 
are  first  taken  to  tte  sheet  room,  where  the 
work  of  folding,  gathering,  collating,  and  sew- 
ing ia  done  by  females.  The  whole  edition  of 
each  sheet  is  folded  by  one  girl  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  most  expert 
will  fold  about  400  an  hour,  but  ' 


from  which  they  are  taken  one  by  one  by  tlie 

gatherer  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  placed 

the  left,  until  a  whole  setia  collected.    This 

process,  as  well  as  that  of  folding,  is  performed 

ith  wonderful  quickness,  the  gatheruig  of 


-Foiainit  Macblne. 


perhaps  300.  Folding  machines  (see  fig.  1)  arc 
now  in  general  use  capable  of  foldii^  10,000  or 
12,000  sheete  a  day.  After  having  been  folded, 
the  sheets  are  laid  in  pUes,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  signatures,  on  the  gathering  table. 


5,00]  «heetaa  daybeng  not  ni  nl  1  an 
ictive  girl.  After  this  the  sheets  are  knocked 
up  evenly  and  examined  by  the  collator,  who 
looks  at  each  agnature  to  insure  that  the  vol- 
ume is  complete,  each  sheet  being  inita  proper 
order  without  duplicates  or  deflciencies.  Bemg 
found  perfect,  tho  book  is  pressed  in  a  smash- 
ing machine,  by  which  &«  delay  of  the  screw  or 
hydraulic  press  formerly  employed  is  avoided. 
It  now  passes  to  the  sawing  machine,  prepara- 
tory to  sewing.  Several  volumes  are  taken 
together,  and  in  an  instant  five  revolving 
saws  make  as  many  cuts  in  the  backs,  of  a 
size  snfijcient  to  admit  the  bands  of  twine  to 
which  the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  sewer  has 
a  wooden  frame,  which  conasta  of  a  table  with 
two  upright  screws  supporting  a  horizontal 
and  a(\iustable  rod,  to  which  three  strong 
bands  fastened  on  the  table  ai'e  attached,  at 
diatanoes  corresponding  to  the  tliree  inner  saw 
7narks.  She  tlien  places  the  first  sheet  against 
the  bands  and  passes  her  needle  from  the  first 
cut  or  kettle  stitch  to  the  inside  of  the  sheet, 
then  out  and  in  at  every  band,  embracing  each 
with  the  thread  unlJl  the  bottom  is  reached, 
then  sews  the  next  sheet  in  the  same  manher 
but  in  an  opposite  direolion,  and  so  on  alter- 
nating until  the  lost.  "Within,  the  last  year 
(1872)  book-sewing  machines  (see  fig.  3)  have 
been  auooeasfnlly  introduced  in  Amenoa,  which 
efiect  an  average  saving  of  one  half  the  cost  of 
hand  sewing,  and  are  ample  and  pei'fect  in 
their  operation.  Henry  Gr.  Thompson  of  Con- 
necticut is  the  patentee.  End  papers  are  now 
pasted  on  tlie  book,  which  then  leaves  the  sheet 
room,  where  about  1,000  are  so  prepared  in  a 
day.    In  the  forwai-ding  TOom,  which  it  enters 
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nest,  its  further  progress  ia  effected  m«nly  by 
the  w.d  of  maohinery.  It  is  first  prepared  for 
the  cutting  machine,  and,  after  its  tore  edge 
has  been  cut,  is  glued  and  rounded  by  the 
workman,  then  returns  to  he  cut  on  tie  ends, 
after  which  a  piece  of  mualiii  ia  pasted  oper  the 
hack  nearly  as  long  as  the  book,  but  extending 
about  an  inch  over  its  aides  to  gi^e  strength  to 
the  joints.  A  backing  machine  then  spreads 
the  back  and  forms  a  groove  for  the  boai'ds; 
two  paper  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  back, 
and  tie  bpok  is  ready  for  its  cover,  which  has 
in  the  mean  time  been  prepared  in  another  de- 
partment. The  case  or  cover  is  simply  and 
expeditiously  made,  and  is  composed  of  mill 
boards  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  size  of  the 
book,  strips  of  paper  the  esaot,  length  and 
width  of  tie  back,  and  the  cloth  cat  sufficient- 
ly large  to  tmm  over  all.  The  cloth  is  glued, 
and  one  board  placed  upon  it,  then  the  paper 
at  a  short  distmioe  to  allow  for  the  joint,  then 
the  other  board,  after  which  the  comers  of  the 
cloth  are  cut,  the  edges  turned  over,  and  it  is 
rubbed  smoothly  down.  When  dry,  it  is  given 
to  the  stamper,  who  letters  it  in  gold  and  em- 
bosses the  sides.  The  letters  are  eugraved  on 
a  metal  stamp,  and  the  impresaion  is  made  in 
an  embossing  press,  heated  by  steam.  Gold 
leaf  is  laid  on  the  cover,  and  the  heated  stamp 
causes  it  to  adhere  where  desired,  the  unused 
gold  being  afterward  wiped  off  with  a  rubber. 
Then  the  book  la  pasted  on  the  sides,  placed  in 
the  cover,  and  pressed  till  dry.  This  completes 
the  process  of  case  bindiiw,  which  is  distin- 
guished more  partionlarly  from  estra  binding 
m  having  the  book  forwarded  separate  from  its 
cover  i  and  it  may  be  useful  to  learn  that  some 
bookbinders  pursue  the  same  plan  with  mo- 
rocco aa  with  cloth,  producing  inferior  work, 
not  readily  detected  by  the  purchaser  until 
after  the  volume  has  been  some  time  in  use.— 
Morocco  or  other  estra  binding  wiil  now  be  de- 
scribed. Though  folded  and  gathered  the  same 
as  the  cloth  copy,  greater  care  is  token  in 
pressing,  and  it  is  sewed  in  a  different  manner. 
The  baok  is  not  sawed,  but  the  bands,  to  the 
number  of  five  in  this  volumej  have  their  posi- 
tions indicated  by  pencil  marks.  Instead  of 
passing  the  needle  out  at  the  upper  and  in  at  the 
lower  side,  merely  dravring  them  to  the  book, 
itis  passed  out  at  the  lower  and  in  at  the  up- 
per, completely  encircling  the  band,  and  form- 
ing a  flexible  lunge  for  the  sheet.  This  is  called 
^esibie  or  raised  band  sewing,  and  oonstitntes 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  strong 
binding,  being  not  only  important  but  indis- 
pensable. The  forwarder  now  receives  the 
volume,  pastes  on  and  breaks  up  the  end  pa- 
pers, glues  the  back,  and  when  dry  rounds  it ; 
after  which  the  backing  boards  are  placed  on 
the  sides  a  short  distance  from  the  oaek,  and 
it  is  then  screwed  up  in  the  laying  press,  and 
the  back  hammered  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
spread  the  sheets  on  each  side  of  the  backing 
boards,  at  the  same  time  not  wrinkling  the  in- 
side.   By  this  process  grooves  are  formed  for 
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the  mill  boards,  which,  being  cut  of  the  desired 
size,  are  placed  on  the  sides,  and  the  book  is 
subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure,  dm-ing  which 
the  refuse  glue  is  soaked,  off  witb  paste,  and 
the  back  ia  rubbed  smooth  and  left  to  harden. 
It  is  now  in  shape,  but  with  all  the  leaves  un- 
w  machine  has  yet  been  made  to 
le  old  press  and  plough  for  cutting 
boards,"  The  mill  boards  are  put 
close  in  the  joints  and  even  with  the  head  of 
the  book,  the  Iront  board  placed  aa  much  be- 
low the  head  as  may  be  desired ;  the  book  is 
fixed  tightly  in  the  press,  the  head  of  the  front 
board  being  on  a  level  with  it,  and  the  head 
is  out ;  the  same  operation  is  repeated  for  tie 
foot  or  tail,  the  boards  being  left  larger  than 
the  book  in  order  to  overlay  and  protect  the 
edges.  The  fore  edge  is  formed  differently,  A 
cord  is  wound  tightly  round  the  volume  paral- 
lel with  and  close  to  the  back,  which  is  then 
beaten  flat,  and  the  fore  edge  cut  straight ;  and 
upon  the  release  of  the  book  from  the  oord  by 
which  it  is  botmd,  the  back  resumes  its  roun^ 
and  the  fore  edge  becomes  grooved.  The  edges 
are  now  gilded,  for  which  purpose,  the  books 
being  pressed,  they  are  scraped  smooth,  and 
covered  with  a  preparation  of  red  chalk  as  a 
groundwork  for  the  size,  a  mixture  of  the 
white  of  egg  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  egg  to  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  The 
gold  is  Idd  on  the  size,  allowed  to  dry,  and 
then  burnished  with  an  agate  or  bloodstone. 
Before  being  covered,  head  bands  of  silk  are 
fixed  to  each  end  of  the  back,  projecting  a 
little  beyond  the  sheets,  and  making  the  back 
the  same  length  as  the  boards.  The  boards 
are  bevelled  at  the  edges,  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine which  grinds  them  with  emery  dust. 
The  cover,  pared  thin,  is  now  pasted  on  and 
drawn  tightiy  over,  but  is  afterward  taken  off 
for  convenience  in  tnrniug  in  the  edges.  The 
back,  which  has  no  lining,  is  well  pasted,  the 
cover  drawn  on  a^in,  the  bands  well  nipped 
up,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  leauier 
adhere  firmly  to  the  back,  and  to  set  the  boards 
closely  and  well  forward  in  the  joints.  A  book 
thus  sewed  and  covered  possesses  the  primary 
essentials  of  strong  binding.  The  ornamenting 
or  finishing  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  within 
ceiiain  limits.  The  process  by  which  decora- 
tive impressions  are  made  on  the  ontside  of  a 
book  is  called  tooling,  and  when  gold  is  not  used 
blind  tooling.  A  beautiftii  effect  is  produced 
on  morocco  by  the  latter,  mafcng  those  glossy 
black  indentations  which  so  tastefully  contrast 
with  the  rich  color  of  the  leather.  Tor  this 
purpose  the  tools  or  stamps  are  heat«d  and 
applied  repeatedly  to  the  morocco,  which  baa 
been  made  thoroughly  wet.  End  papers  being 
neatly  pasted  to  the  boards,  the  book  is  finished. 
^-The  foregoing  will  serve  to  point  out  the 
several  processes  through  which  the  sheets 
pass  before  the  book  is  completed,  as  well  as 
to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  two  principal  styles  of  binding.  The  hoi- 
low  or  spring  back,  which  is  in  much  favor, 
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and  adapted  in  a  superior  degree  to  books  in 
c^,  is  yet  subject  to  rupture,  and  demands  the 
binder's  best  attention.  By  securing  the  bacli 
always  with  muslin  instead  of  paper,  ita  strength 
will  he  greatly  increased.  India-rubber  binding, 
by  which  the  leaves  are  fastened  together  with 
a  cement  of  caoutchouo,  though  admirably 
adapted  for  allowing  engravings  to  be  opened 
to  their  full  extent,  is  a  failure  for  want  of 


BOOKKEEPING,  the  method  of  exhibiting  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  state  of  a  man's 
pecuniary  affairs.  The  system  of  boolskeepiog 
m  general  nse  among  men  of  bufliness,  called 
the  "Italian  method,"  from  the  country  of  its 
invention,  and  "doable  entry,"  from  the  con- 
struction of  its  ledger,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
Luoa  Paoioli,  better  known  as  Luca  di  Borgo 
(Venice,  1495).  The  first  German  treatise  on 
bookkeeping  was  written  by  Johann  Gottlieb 
(Nuremberg,  1531).    In  1543  Hugh  Oldoastle 

Sroduced  at  London  "A  profitable  Treatyce  to 
larn  to  knowe  the  good  order  of  the  kepying 
of  the  famouse  reconynge,  called  in  Latin,  Bare 
et  haieref  and  in  En^ffiie,  Debitour  and  Credi- 
tour."  In  1602  a  work  in  French  on  double 
entry  appeared  at  Leyden,  followed  in  165S 
by  Oollins's  "Introduction  to  Merdiants'  Ac- 
counts." Mair's  "Bookkeepii^  Modernized," 
the  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  old  Italian 
school  pnbhshed,  appeared  the  following  cen- 
tury, and  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
1789  Benjamin  Booth  modified  the  system,  in- 
troduced many  valuable  unprovements,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  and  best  work  ex- 
tant on  the  modern  practice  of  monthly  jour- 
nalizing, under  the  title  of  "A  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Bookkeepingj"  an  improved  mode  of 
double  entry,  comprising  a  regular  aeries  of 
transactions,  as  they  have  occurred  in  actual 
business, — The  following  are  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  science  of  donble 
entry  is  based :  The  essentials  of  this  art  con- 
aist  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
data  in  a  book  called  the  ledger.  Each  collec- 
tion of  data  is  called  an  account.  An  account, 
whether  of  persons  or  things,  is  a  statement  of 
aU  the  transactions  whereby  the  property  of 
the  concern  has  been  affected  by  the  person  or 
thingin  question.  The  accounts  are  designated 
by  distinct  titles,  and  articles  of  opposite  kinds 
are  placed  in  opposite  columns.  The  space 
which  an  account  occupies  in  the  ledger  being 
vertically  divided,  the  left-hand  aide  is  denomi- 
nated debtor  and  the  right-hand  side  creditor. 
These  terms,  when  applied  to  the  personal  ac- 
counts, are  used  in  their  ordinary  sense;  but 
when  applied  to  an  impersonal  account,  they 
have  a  more  extended  signification.  All  debit 
itwns  are  not  sums  owing  to  the  concern,  nor 
are  all  credit  items  sums  owing  by  the  con- 
cern; in  short,  the  terms  Dr.  and  Or.  serve 
merdy  to  distinguish  the  left  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  an  account,  and  the  arithmetical 
■igna  plits  and  minus  would  equally  answer 


this  purpose.  The  nature  and  object  of  the 
principal  accounts  in  a  merchant's  ledger  are 
briefly  as  follows:  1.  The  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  money  are  recorded  under  the  title  of 
cash.  All  receipts  are  .entered  in  the  left  or 
debtor  money  column,  and  all  payments  in  the 
right-band  or  creditor  money  colnmn.  The 
difference  between  the  two  sides,  technically 
called  the  balance,  represents  the  cash  in  hand. 
3.  Written  securities,  such  as  drafts,  notes, 
or  acceptances,  received  by  the  merchant,  and 
for  the  payment  of  which  other  parties  are 
responsible,  are  recorded  imder  the  titie  of 
bUls  receivable,  and  those  issued  or  accepted 
by  the  merchant,  for  the  payment  of  which 
be  is  responMble,  are  recorded  under  the 
title  of  billB  payable;  the  former  account  in- 
variably represents  assets,  and  the  latter  lia- 
bilities, in  the  shape  of  bills.  8.  An  account 
must  be  opened  for  each  person  or  firm  with 
whom  the  merchant  has  dealings  on  trust  un- 
der their  respective  names,  or  the  name  of 
the  firm  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
design  of  a  personal  aoeonnt  is  to  show  what  is 
owing  to  or  by  the  person  in  question.  The 
terms  debtor  and  creditor  are  here  used  in 
their  ordinary  sense;  since  each  person  b  made 
debtor  for  what  he  owes,  and  creditor  for 
what  is  owing  to  him.  4.  Purchases  and 
sales  are  recorded,  under  the  name  of  the  spe- 
cific property  bought  or  sold;  the  cost  or 
outlay  being  entered  on  the  debtor  side,  and 
the  sales  or  returns,  as  well  as  the  value  un- 
sold, at  the  time  the  accounts  are  a^ueted,  on 
the  credit  m.de.  The  result  is  gain  or  loss  as 
the  case  may  be.  6.  The  capital  invested  in 
bu^ness,  in  the  outset,  is  recorded  under,  the 
title  of  stock,  or  capital  stock,  and  the  gains 
and  losses  under  the  double  title  of  profit  and 
loss.  Commission,  charges,  interest,  and  the 
like  are  merely  snbdivisions  of  the  profit  and 
loss,  and  the  latter  is  amply  a  branch  of  the 
stock  account.  The  stock  account  exhibits  the 
capital  collectively,  that  is,  in  one  mass ;  the 
other  accounts  esiibit  its  component  parts. 
The  fundamental  law  of  double  entry  is  this ; 
every  transaction  which  affects  or  modifies  the 
capital,  or  its  component  parts,  must  be  twice 
entered ;  that  is,  to  the  debit  of  one  or  more 
accounts,  and  vice  v&rea.  When  the  accounts 
are  completed,  there  remains  the  last  process, 
which  consists  in  balancing  the  books ;  that  is, 
in  closing  and  equilibrating  the  several  ac- 
counts, and  in  collecting  the  results,  so  as  t% 
exhibit  in  a  concise  form  the  gains  and  losses, 
the  assets  and  debts,  and  the  present  capital. 
This  is  generally  done  at  stated  intervals  on  a 
balance  sheet  which  contains  every  account  of 
the  ledger.  Every  transaction  in  buMness  be- 
ing virtually  a  transfer  between  two  accounts, 
it  must  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  one  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  other ;  these  two  balan- 
cing entries  are  made  in  the  ledger,  and  com- 
prise all  that  is  scientific  in  the  system  of  dou- 
ble entry.  The  entries  in  the  primary  books 
are  merely  preparatory  arrangements,  totally 
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unconnected  with  the  principle  and  proof  of 
accounts.  Tiie  m03t  indiepensable  preliminary 
in  the  process  of  bookkeeping  is  the  registra- 
tion of  all  the  data  of  which  the  accoanta  are 
composed  in  chronolo^cal  order,  and  in  lan- 
guage as  clear  and  concise  as  possible.  Tbe 
Bubadiary  books  in  general  use  are:  The  cash 
book,  which  contains  a  daily  record  of  the  re^ 
ceipts  and  pajments  of  money ;  the  bill  hook, 
which  contains  a  diuly  record  of  the  bills, 
notes,  or  acceptances  receiyed  and  issued ;  the 
invoice  book,  which  contains  the  partionlars 
of  goods  purchased,  and  is  simply  a,  transcript 
of  the  invoices  or  hills  of  parcels ;  the  sales 
book,  which  coutaius  the  particulars  of  goods 
sold  on  credit,  or  shipped  abroad  on  conMgn- 
ment;  the  day  book,  which  is  nsed  to  record 
BUch  transactions  as  do  not  properly  belong  to 
either  of  the  other  anhsidiary  books.  The 
journal  is  a  record  of  the  transactions  com- 
piled from  the  subsidiary  books,  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly,  as  may  be  expedient.  The  rules 
for  distinguishing  the  accounts  which  are  ,to  be 
debited  and  credited  are  inferred  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ledger.  The  thing  received, 
or  file  person  accountable  to  yon,  is  debtor; 
the  thing  delivefed,  or  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  accountable,  is  creditor ;  thus:  1.  The 
person  to  whom  anything  is  delivered  is  debtor 
to  the  thing  delivered  when  npthing  is  received 
in  return.  Therefore,  when  money  is  paid, 
the  receiver  is  debtor  to  cash ;  when  goods 
are  sold  upon  credit,  the  purdiaser  is  debtor 
to  goods.  3.  The  thing  received  is  debtor  to 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  when  no- 
thing is  delivered  in  return.  Therefore,  when 
money  is  received,  cash  ia  debtor  to  the  payer ; 
when  goods  are  bought  ou  credit^  goods  are 
debtor  to  the  seller.  3.  The  thing  received  is 
debtor  to  the  thing  given  for  it.  Therefore, 
goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  debtor  to 
cash;  when  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money, 
cash  is  debtor  to  goods.  4.  When  one  person 
delivers  anything  to  another  on  your  account, 
the  person  who  receives  the  value  is  debtor, 
and  the  person  who  gives  it  creditor. 

BOOLIK,  Boilak,  or  BiUk,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  1  ni.  N.  W.  of  Cairo,  of  which  it 
is  the  port;  pop.  about  5,000.  In  1799  it  was 
burned  by  the  French.  Kehemet  Alt  rebuilt 
it^  and  estaUUshed  extensive  cotton -spinning, 
weaving,  and  printmg  works,  a  school  of  engi- 
neering, and  a  printing  establishment,  renowned 
fir  its  productions  in  Arabic,  PerKan,  and 
urkish,  from  which  is  issued  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Arabic.  The  town  contains  a  naval 
arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and  a  custom  house,  and 
is  anrrounded  by  the  country  residences  of  nu- 
merous Egyptian  grandees. 

BOOLITNDSHiHITB,  or  Bnlinidshihiir.  I.  A 
British  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Korthwest 
Provinces,  division  of  Meerut;  area,  1,828  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  800,000,  more  than  three 
fourths  Hindoos.  It  has  a  level  surface,  slo- 
ping gradually  to  the  southeast,  with  a  slight 
ridge  rising  between  the  courses  of  the  Jumna 
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and  the  Ganges,  which,  with  the  Hindon  and 
the  East  Kah-Nnddee,  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  district.  The  climate  is  subject  to  ex- 
tremes unusual  in  that  latitude.  Domestic 
quadrupeds  attain  scarcely  half  the  size  of 
tnose  ia  Bengal  and  Bajjar.  Cotton  grows 
well,  and  constitutes  the  staple  production. 
Tbe  other  products  are  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  miUet,  and  several  kinds  of 
pulse.  Boolundshahur  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  Erench  adventurer  Per- 
ron, He  was  routed  by  the  British  in  1603, 
.when  this  district  and  other  possessions  were 
ceded  to  the  East  India  company.  II>  Or  BDmn, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  situated  on  the 
Kali-Nuddee,  40  m.  S,  E.  of  Delhi ;  pop.  12,000. 
It  has  a  bazaar  and  considerable  traffic.  It 
was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  sepoy  rebellion 
of  1857. 

BOOH,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  tbe  province 
and  10  m.  S.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  m  1866,  10,- 
064.  It  ia  situated  on  the  Rupel,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Brussels  canal,  and  has  an  active 
transit  trade.  It  contMns  a  college,  brick  and 
tile  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  various 
other  manufactures. 

BOOHERltVG,  Bomenug,  or  Wonwrt,  a  missile 
for  war,  sport,  or  the  chase,  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia,  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
very  hard  wood  about  3  ft.  long,  SJ  inches 
wide,  and  i  of  an  inch  thick,  bent  to  a  parabo- 
tie  ends  rounded,  and  one  side  con- 


vex, while  the  other  is  flat.  It  is  taken  in  the 
hand  by  one  end,  with  the  convex  edge  for- 
ward and  the.  flat  side  up,  and  projected  as  if 
to  hit  an  object  directly  in  advance.  It  gradu- 
ally rises,  rotating  rapidly,  and  finally  takes  a 
retrograde  motion  and  falls  behind  the  projec- 
tor. Its  effective  use  requires  a  skill  that  Eu- 
ropeans find  it  next  to  impossible  to  acquire. 
~     ■■     "    A  native  state  of 


Eajpootana,  Hindostan,  under  British  protec- 
tion, separated  ftom  Kotah  on  the  E.  by  the 
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Chumbul,  and  bounded  8.  by  Sindia'B  terri- 
tory ;  area,  2,291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  250,000. 
A  range  of  mountwns  traverses  it  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  on  eaeh  side  of  which  the  surface  is 
level.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  fevers,  rheu- 
matiam,  ophthalmia,  and  bronchial  affections 
being  very  prevalent.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habit^ts  are  Meenas,  a  predatory  tribe,  dwell- 
ing chiefly  among  the  mountains,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  early  possessors  of  the  district.  The 
dominant  tribe,  however,  to  which  the  eov- 
erei^  belongs,  is  that  of  the  Haras.  The 
territory  subject  to  the  rigah  of  Boondee  was 
anciently  of  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  and  was  called  Karaoti.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  wrested  from  the  Meenas  by  Eao 
Dewa  in  1342.  It  was  dismembered  by  Je- 
hangir  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  territory  of  Kotah  set  apart  for  a  descen- 
dant of  a  former  rsjali.  Other  portions  of  the 
territory  were  lost  in  1804,  and  in  1817  more 
than  half  the  revenues  were  usurped  by 
Holkar  and  Sindia.  The  r^ah  of  Boondee 
having  aided  the  Britiah  m  the  Mahratta  and 
Pindaree  wars,  a  treaty  of  alliauc*  and  friend- 
ship was  made  in  1818,  by  which  Boondee 
regained  its  revenues  and  a  portion  of  its  lost 
domain.  The  importance  of  this  state  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  principal  passes 
to  upper  Hindostan  from  the  south,  IL  The 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  in  a^alley  sur- 
rounded by  rocky  hills,  33  ra,  N,  "W.  of  Kotab, 
and  245  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Delhi ;  lat.  25°  3S'  W., 
Ion.  76°  30'  E,  It  is  encompassed  by  walls 
with  three  massive  gates,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  native  Haras.  Its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  town  are  very  few,  but  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  its  antiquity,  nmnerons  temples, 
handsome  fountains,  and  palaces,  invest  it 
with  considerable  interest.  The  residence  of 
the  rfyah,  which  is  a  collection  of  splendid 
structures  reared  by  different  sovereigns,  and 
each  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  town. 
The  town  is  divided  into  old  and  new  Boondee, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 

BOOITE,  the  name  of  counties  in  seven  of  the 
United  States,  L  A  8.  "W.  county  of  W,  Vir- 
ginia^ bounded  TT.  E.  by  Coal  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kanawha,  and  drained  by  its  branches ; 
area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,553.  of 
whom  153  were  coloreS.  Its  surface  is  hiEy, 
and  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  3,585 
bushels  of  wheat,  129,630  of  Indian  com, 
13,667  of  oats,  12,048  of  potatoes,  6,213  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  9,699  of  wool,  55,784  of  butter,  and 
23,547  of  honey.  There  were  665  horses, 
1,856  milch  cows,  3,448  other  cattle,  8,655 
sheep,  and  4,848  swme.  Capital,  Ballards- 
ville.  II.  A  N.  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering 
on  Missouri ;  area,  about  800  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  7,032,  of  whom  74  were  colored.  White 
river  flows  through  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
county.  Most  of  the  land  is  fertile  and  diver- 
sified.   Excellent,  variegated  marble  is  found. 


The  chief  productions  iu  1870  were  41,940 
bushels  of  wheat,  341,043  of  Indian  com 
22,837  of  oats,  12,394  Irish  and  10,027  sweet 
potatoes,  206  bales  of  cotton,  56,365  lbs,  of 
tobacco,  9,449  of  wool,  and  92,968  of  butter. 
There  were  3,247  horses,  2,161  milch  cows, 
4,041  other  cattle,  6,657  sheep,  and  22,486 
flwine.  Jackson  township  is  the  temporary 
capital.  III.  A  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  sepa- 
rated from  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  the  Ohio 
river;  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop  in  1870,  10,696, 
of  whom  1,012  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  aad  the  soil  fertile,  resting  upon  a  basis 
of  blue  limestone.  The  Louiavflle,  Cincinnati, 
and  Lesington  ralh^ad  passes  through  the  S. 
E.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  98,424  bushels  of  wheat,  32,621  of  rye, 
770,505  of  Indian  com,  86,441  of  oats,  81,618 
of  potatoes,  279,740  lbs.  of  tobacco,  86,661  of 
wool,  and  198,511  of  butter.  There  were 
4,709  horses,  2,918  milch  cows,  5,680  other 
cattle,  11,278  sheep,  and  31,466  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Burlington.  IV.  A  central  county  of  In- 
diana, drained  by  EagJe  and  Sugar  creeks; 
area,  408  sq.  m. ;  fpop.  in  1870,  33,593,  The 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Lafayette  railroad 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  Wesfem 
through  the  S.  W.  comer.  The  surface  is 
either  level  or  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
deep  and  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  388,352  bushels  of  wheat,  14,337  of 
rye,  746,482  of  Indian  com,  52,075  of  oats, 
48,278  of  potatoes,  68,607  lbs.  of  wool,  261,-- 
816  of  batter,  and  30,743  gallons  of  sor- 
ghum molasses.  There  were  7,902  horses,  6,147 
milch  cows,  8,643  other  catUe,  23,095  sheep, 
and  27,109  swine.  Capita,  Lebanon.  V.  A 
H".  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Wisconsin, 
intersected  by  Kishwankee  river;  area,  370  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 12,942.  It  has  a  roiling  sui>- 
faoe,  diversified  by  fertile  prairie  lands  and 
forests.  The  £enosha,  the  Galena,  and  the 
Madison,  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western rmlroad  pass  through  the  county ;  and 
there  is  also  a  branch  railroad  tr<kn  Belvidere 
to  Beloit.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
241,641  bushels  of  wheat,  36,871  of  rye,  466,988 
of  Indian  com,  579,137  of  oats,  62,855  of  bar- 
ley, 167,811  of  potatoes,  31,323  tons  of  hay, 
655,159  lbs.  of  butter,  17,810  of  cheese,  and 
80,598  of  wool.  There  were  6,309  horses,  7,088 
miich  cows,  7,966  other  cattle,  20,810  sheep 
and  7,840  swine.  Capital,  Belvidere.  VI.  A 
central  county  of  Iowa,  watered  by  Des  Moines 
and  Snake  rivers  and  Beaver  creek ;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,584.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestem  railroad  traverses  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  Des  Moines  valley  line  touches  its 
S.  W.  corner.    Forests  occupy  a  considerable 

Sortion  of  the  surface.  The  soil  is  highly  pro- 
uctive.  Coal  is  abundant.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  176,969  bushels  of 
wheat,  727,881  of  Indian  com,  151,273  of  oats, 
63,541  of  potatoes,  23,019  tons  of  hay,  30,826 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  266,649  of  butter.    There 
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were  3,740  horaes,  8,636  milch  cows,  6,844 
other  cattle,  n,T8S  sheep,  and  10,1S2  swine. 
Capital,  Booneaboro.  VII.  A  S".  E.  county  of 
ifissouri,  bounded  8.  W.  by  tbe  Missouri  river; 
area,  948  sij.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,765,  of 
whom  4,038  were  colored.  The  Northern 
Missouri  railroad  and  the  Columbia  branch 
paas  through  the  county.  The  surface  is 
slightly  uneTen,  and  consists  niaiuly  of  prairies 
interspersed  with  forests.  The  soil  is  uni- 
fbi'mly  productive.  Stone  coal  and  Umestone 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  235,750  busheb  of  wheat, 
1,096,114  of  Indian  com,  260,019  of  oats,  149,- 
634  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  74,653  of  wool.  There 
were  7,218  horses,  2,709  moles  and  aases,  B,441 
milch  cows,  9,541  other  cattle,  21,087  steep, 
and  30,169  swine.     Capita),  Oolambia. 

BOONE,  Duilel,  an  American  pioneer,  bom  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  Feb.  11, 1735,  died  at  Oharette, 
Mo.,  Sept.  26, 1820.  Hisfether,  Squire  Boone, 
came  from  England  and  toolc  up  his  residence 
in  a  frontier  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
Daniel  received  the  merest  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, hut  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  arts  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  When 
he  was  18  years  old  the  mnily  moved  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yadkin  in  Worth  Carolina, 
where  he  married  Rebecca  Bryan  and  passed 
some  years  as  a  farmer.  He  made  several 
hunting  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  and 
finally  in  1769  set  out  with  five  others  to  ex- 
plore the  border  region  of  Kentucky.  They 
halted  on  the  Red  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, where  they  hunted  for  several  rtionths. 
In.  December,  1769,  Boone  and  a  companion 
named  Stewart  were  captured  by  the  Indians, 
but  escaped,  and  Boone  was  soon  after  joined  by 
hia  brotber.  They  were  captured  again,  and 
Stewart  was  killed;  but  Boone  escaped,  and, 
hia  brother  going  shortly  after  to  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  left  alone  for  several  weeks  in  the 
wilderness,  with  only  his  rifle  for  a  means  of 
support.  He  was  rejoined  by  his  brother,  and 
they  continued  their  explorations  till  March, 
1771,  when  they  returned  home  with  the 
spoils  which  they  had  collected.  In  1773  he 
sold  hia  farm  and  set  out  with  his  family  and 
two  brothers  and  five  other  families  to  make 
his  home  in  Kentucky.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  Indians  and  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  Clinch  river  near  the  border  of  Virginia, 
where  they  remained  for  some  tiino,  Boone  in 
Ihe  meanwhile  conducting  a  party  of  surveyors 
into  Kentucky  for  the  governor  of  Vir^nia. 
He  was  afterward  appointed,  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  captain,  to  command  three  gar- 
risons on  the  Ohio,  to  keep  back  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  in  1775  was  employed  to  lay  out 
lands  in  Kentucky  for  the  Transylvania  com- 
pany. He  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  which  he  called  Booneaborough, 
and  removed  his  tamily  to  the  new  settlement, 
where  he  was  again  employed  in  command  of 
a  force  to  repel  the  Indians.  In  1778  he  went 
to  the  Blue  Licks  to  obtain  salt  for  the  settle- 


ment, and  was  captured  and  taken  to  Detroit. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Indian  ehai'acter  enabled 
him  to  gain  favor  witlniiis  captors,  and  he  was 
adopted  into  one  of  their  families.  Discovering 
a  plan  laid  by  the  British  for  an  Indian  attack 
upon  Boonesborough,  he  contrived  to  escape 
and  set  out  for  the  Kentucky  settlement,  which 
he  reached  in  less  than  five  days.  His  family, 
supposing  that  he  was  dead,  had  returned  to. 
North  Carolina,  but  he  at  once  put  the  gar- 
rison in  order  and  successfully  repelled  the 
attack  which  was  soon  made.  He  was  court- 
martialled  for  surrendering  his  party  at  the 
Licks,  and  for  endeavoring  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  before  the  attack  on  the  tbrt; 
but  conducting  his  own  defence,  he  was  ac- 
quitted and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1780  he  brought  his  feraily  back  to  Boones- 
borough, and  continued  to  live  there  till  1792. 
At  tiat  time  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  and  much  litigation  arose 
about  the  titles  of  settlers  to  their  lands. 
Boone,  losing  all  his  possessions  for  want  of  a 
dear  title,  retired  in  disgust  into- the  wilder- 
ness of  Missouri,  setUing  on  the  Femme  Osage 
river,  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  lived 
from  1795  to  1804.  This  region  was  then  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage  dis- 
trict and  received  a  large  tract  of  land  for  hia 
services,  which  he  also  lost  subsequenfly  be- 
canae  he  failed  to  make  his  title  good.  Hia 
claim  to  another  tract  of  land  was  confirmed 
by  congress  in  1812  in  consideration  of  his  emi- 
nent public  services.  The  latter  years  of  his 
Ufe  ho  spent  in  Missouri  with  his  son-in-law 
Flanders  Callaway.  The  only  original  portrait 
of  Boone  in  existence  was  painted  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Hafdingin  1820,  and  now  hangs  in  the  state 
house  of  Kentucky.  The  remains  of  Boone 
and  his  wife  were  exhumed  in  1846  and  depos- 
ited with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Frankfort,  Ky.  An  account  of  Boone'a 
adventnrea,  as  related  by  himself,  was  written 
out  by  John  Filson  (1784),  and  reprinted  in  the 
supplement  to  Finlay's  "Description  of  the 
Western  Territory"  (1793).  There  is  a  life  of 
Boone  by  John  M.  Peck  in  Sparks's  "Library 
of  American  Biography."  Lives  of  him  have 
also  been  written  by  Timothy  Flint,  W.  H.  Bo- 
gart,  and  J.  S.  0.  Abbott. 

BOONE,  WUUaa  Joms,  D.  D.,  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at 
Shanghiu,  China,  bom  in  South  Carolina,  July 
1,  1818,  died  at  Shanghai,  July  17,  1864.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  stud- 
ied law  under  Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  hut  soon  after  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  the  theological  seminary  of 
Virginia,  and  was  ordained  in  1835.  During 
the  following  two  years  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  South  Carolina  medical  college,  and  receiv- 
ed his  degree  in  1837.  Appointed  early  the 
same  year  a  missionary  to  China,  he  sailed  with 
his  wife,  and  reached  Batavia  in  October.  He 
thenceforward  devoted  all  his  energies  to  tha 
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acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in 
time  became  one  of  tie  flrat  scholars  of  modem 
times  in  that  diffionlt  tongue.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Hacao  for  the  henefit  of  his  health, 
and  two  years  later  to  Amoy,  ■where  his  wife 
died  in  August,  18i3.  By  desire  of  the  for- 
eign oonunittee  on  miasionH,  he  retnmed  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  for  China,  Oct, 
33,  1844.  Taking  witii  him  several  assistants. 
Bishop  Boone  reached  Shanghai  in  June,  1845, 
He  was  especially  occupied  in  translating  tlie 
prayer  book  into  Chinese,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  missionaries  from  other  denomina- 
tions, in  seonring  an  accurate  verwon  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  in  this  work  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  espeoiaUy  conspicuous,  'On 
two  oooadons,  in  1852  and  186T,  he  returned 
homeforthe  benefit  of  his  health.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  mission  to  Japan  under 
way,  he  returned  to  China  in  December,  1859. 
Severe  domestic  afttictious  and  other  trials  in 
connection  with  his  mission,  as  well  as  iuces' 
sant  labors,  soon  broke  down  his  feeble  health 
and  terminated  his  life. 

BOONBSBOBOPGE,  a  decayed  village  of  Madi- 
son CO.,  Eentnoky.  In  17T5  the  first  fort  erect- 
ed in  Kentucky  was  built  here  by  Daniel  Boone. 
In  Boonesborough  was  convened,  toward  the 
end  of  last  century,  the  first  legislative  assem- 
bly ever  held  in  the  territories  now  forming 
the  western  states. 

BOOJVTOIV,  a  town  of  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
on  the  Rockaway  river,  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  and 
on  the  Morris  canal,  40  m.  N.  W,  of  New  York; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,458.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
mountainous  region,  the  canal  here  overcoming 
fl  perpendicular  elevation  of  80  feet.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad  passes 
through  it.  TheBoontoniron  works,  from  which 
the  place  derives  its  chief  importance,  cover 
about  60  acres  of  ground,  and  include  14  large 
buildings,  several  offices  and  stores,  and  exten- 
sive sheds.  Every  branch  of  production  is  car- 
ried on,  from  the  smelting  of  ores  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the 
establishment.  There  are  two  blast  furnaces, 
which  together  produce  about  460  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  week,  the  greater  TOrt  of  which  is  manu- 
factured in  the  works.  The  proprietors  own 
and  operate  the  mines  at  Dover  from  which 
the  ores  are  obtained.  These  are  of  the  New 
Jersey  magnetic  variety,  yield  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  contfun  but  little  sulphur.  The 
product  consists  largely  of  gray  and  mottled 
iron  of  fine  grain,  availabie  for  both  forge  and 
foundery  purposes.  Connected  with  the  blast 
furnace  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  ^ 
the  materials  used  are  analyzed.  The  rolling 
mills  contain  12  double  puddling  and  11  heat- 
ing furnaces,  and  6  trains  of  rolls.  They  pro- 
duce chiefly  the  plate  iron  from  which  nails  are 
cut,  while  of  bar  u-on  the  production  is  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  nut  and  bolt  fac- 
tory which  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment. 
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The  two  Hail  mUls  are  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  works,  and  contain  138  machines, 
which  produce  100  kegs  of  coils  an  hour. 
About  300,000  kegs  are  used  annually  for  pack- 
ing the  nails,  and  20,000  for  bolts  and  nuts,  of 
which  about  1,000  tons  are  produced  annually. 
The  keg  mill  connected  with  the  establishment 
consumes  yearly  about  1,000,000  feet  of  head- 
ing stuff  and  1,500  cords  of  stave  timber.  The 
only  steam  engines  in  the  works  are  those 
which  furnish  the  blast  for  the  furnaces.  The 
power  that  drives  the  machinery  is  furnished 
by  the  Morris  canal,  the  water  of  which,  after 
revolving  a  large  overshot  wheel  in  the  nail 
factory,  passes  to  the  rolling  mills,  which  have 
two  large  iron  overshot  wheels  and  four  tur- 
bines,  and  thence  into  the  canal  agdn.  In  the 
old  town  of  Boonetown,  which  was  swept 
away  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the- dam  across  Eookaway  river:  was 
built  in  1770  the  Jrst  ndl  mill  in  tiie  United 
States,  which,  notwithstanding  opposition  from 
the  British  authorities,  was  worked  suocesaftilly 
for  many  years.  There  are  no  locks  on  the 
canal  at  this  point,  but  the  boats  are  transferred 
from  one  level  to  the  other  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined plane  500  ft.  long,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
track  of  about  9  ft.  guage.  The  transfer  is 
effected  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  an 
eight-wheeled  cradle,  capable  of  holding  a  canal 
boat,  which  is  drawn  along  this  track  by  a  tar- 
bine  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  incline.  Boonton 
contains  several  churches  and  schools,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

BOOHTILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Cooper 
CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  4S  m.  N.  W,  of  Jefierson  City;  pop,  in 
1870,  3,506.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  fanning  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  iron, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  and  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone quarries.  The  grape  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Boonville  is  the  centre  for  most  of 
the  trade  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  of  a  portion  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  It  has  a 
court  house,  several  churches,  ropewalks,  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  is  in 
German.    It  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone. 

BOOBHUVPOOB,  or  Birhainpo*r,  a  town  of 
British  India,  formerly  capital  of  Oandeish,  in 
the  territory  of  Gwnlior,  180  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Oo- 
jein'and  210  m.  E.  of  Surat ;  lat.  31°  19'  N.,  Ion. 
76°18'E.;  pop,  about  20,000.  It  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Taptee,  60  or  70  feet  above 
the  stream,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  ram- 
part in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  palace  of  brick,  called  the  Bed 
Fort.  It  was  built  by  Akhar,  with  pleasure 
gardens,  halls  of  white  marble,  and  a  mosque; 
but  it  is  now  fast  falling  to  ruin.  The  tewn 
itself  contains  but  one  edifice  of  much  preten- 
sion, which  is  a  mosque  built  by  Aurungzebe. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  many  of 
.  the  houses  neat  and  commodious.  The  trade 
is  almost  montmolized  by  a  Mohammedan 
tribe  called  the  Borahs,  who  came  originally 
from  Arabia,  and  still  retain  the  dress  and 
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niaiiy  of  tlie  castoma  of  ttat  country  TLej 
maniifftoture  musUns,  flowered  diks,  and  bro 
oadea,  and  in  the  time  of  Tayemier  (about  I680) 
uaod  to  export  considerable  qnantities  of  theii 
fabrics  to  Pereia,  Egjpt,  Ttu-key,  Enama,  and 
Polaad,  though  even  then  Booraaiipoor  iiad 
passed  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity.  The  vioin 
itj  is  noted  for  excellent  grapes.  This  town 
was  founded  about  1414  hy  Malik  TSmr  mlei 
of  Oandeish,  and  for  along  time  was  the  capital 
of  tha  country.  In  1599  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Akbar,  king  of  DelH,  who  reduced 
Oandeisn  to  a  province  of  liis  empire.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  reign  of 
Aurnngzehe  in  168S,  and  in  1Y30  was  wrest  d 
from  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  Azaf  Jali  or  Ni 
zam  ul-Mulk,  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  It  was 
atibjiigated  by  MMhajee  Sindia  in  the  1  ttt 
part  of  the  18th  century ;  was  occupied  by  the 
Biitish  under  Ool.  Stevenson  in  1803,  lostorel 
the  same  year,  and  finally  with  the  whflo  ol 
Sindia's  territory,  or  Gwalior,  passed  under 
British  protection  in  1844, 

BOORO,  Bonra,  or  Booroe,  an  island  cf  the 
Malay  archipelago  between]  at  3°  and4''  8  aad 
Ion.  136°  and  137°  E. ;  area,  about  3  OOU  uq 
m.  i  pop.  100,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
the  highest  peafe,  Mount  Donel,  rising  10  400 
feet;  the  soil  is  fertile,  produemg  rice  sago 
fi'uita,  twomatic  plants,  and  dyewoods  The 
ifiland  is  well  watered,  and  ahonnds  with  deei 
and  babyroussa  hogs.  Eort  Defence,  on  the  E 
Mde,  is  a  Dutch  station ;  on  the  north  is  Oigeli 
bay,  whei-6  plentiful  supplies  can  be  obtamed 

BOOTM,  or  Bliotan,  an  independent  territory 
of  India,  between  lat,  36°  80'  and  28°  80  N 
and  Ion.  88°  80'  and  93°  E.,  on  the  N.  E  fi  n 
tier  of  Bengal,  among  the  Himalaya  mountamo 
which  separate  it  from  Thibet  on  the  N  and 
branch  outoveragrefltpart  of  its  surface  It  s 
bounded  E.  by  a  region  inhabited  by  savage 
mountain  ti-ibes,  8.  by  the  British  districts  of 
Assam  and  Gtoalpara,  and  the  native  state  of 
Cooch-Bahar,  and  V.  by  the  native  state  of 
Sikkua;  length  fromE.  to  W.,  316  m.;  breadtii, 
115  m, ;  area,  19,180  sq.  m.  Some  of  the  higb- 
est  summits  of  the  Himalaya  chain  lie  on  its  W, 
border,  fi'om  which  the  surface  sinks  by  broken 
and  abrupt  descents  to  the  Brahmapootra,  The 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  have  violent  cata- 
racts. The  most  important  of  them  ti'averse 
the  country  fi'om  N".  to  S.,  and  fall  into  the 
Brahmapootra,  There  are  many  bridges  over 
the  torrents,  some  of  which  are  of  very  ii^e- 
nious  construction,  In  the  lower  pail  of  the 
country  tlie  vegetation  presents  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  the  tropics ;  higher  up  are  forests  of 
pine,  bireh,  maplej  and  yew,  while  the  hiUs  Bin 
covered  with  frmta  common  to  Europe,  such 
as  apples,  apricots,  and  berries.  The  soil  in 
many  places  is  well  tilled.  Eice,  wheat,  barley, 
tm'nips,  gourds,  and  melons  ai-e  raised  in  large 
quantities.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Ben^ 
and  Thibet ;  the  exports  comprise  rice,  wheat, 
flour,  horses,  linen,  muskj  and  fruits ;  and  the 
-imports,  cattie,  hogs,  dried  fish,  tobacco,  cot- 


tttt  wo  liens  inhgo  te  gDld  "iihi-r  ind  em 
bioidei  K'i  Ii  n  inl  copper  are  lound,  but 
not  in  lai^B  quantites  The  mhabtant''  aie 
tall    witii    smooth    dark  skms,   high    (.heek 


bones  jnl  tlio  bioad  faces  Lommui  to  the 
Chmeae  and  Taitars  Though  couiageous 
when  attacked  they  aie  by  no  means  a  wir 
like  1  eople  and  have  httie  knDwledge  of  mih 
tary  ait  They  are  mdustiious  and  devoted 
xlmost  altogethei  to  agnuulturo  The  dimite 
in  the  valleys  at  the  foot  ot  the  Himf  laya  is 
very  unh«althy  The  religion  is  Bnddhism 
and  there  are  many  piiests  an!  mcnasteries, 
but  morality  is  at  a  veiy  low  ebb  Polyandiy 
and  polygamy  are  both  geneial  ani  no  reli 
gious  ceiemony  is  obfceryedinmaniige  Theie 
are  two  sovuieigns,  one  spmtual  called  the 
dkuTma  Tt^Orh,  aad  the  otlier  seoular,  known  as 
the  deb  rajah.  The  chief  towns  are  Taasisudon, 
Wamdipoor,  Poonakha,  Ghassa,  Paro,  and  Muri- 
ohom ;  but  for  the  mMt  part  the  people  live  in 
small  village8,-^In  ancient  Brnhraaniosl  legends 
Bootan  is  called  Madra,  Up  to  the  last  centmy 
little  is  known  with,  regard  to  its  political  con- 
dition. In  lYTS  the  Booteaha  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oooch-Babar,  whereupon  the  latter 
state  applied  to  the  British  for  assistance,  which 
being  granted,  the  rajah  of  Bootan  was  attack- 
ed within  his  own  dominions,  defeated,  and 
forced  to  solicit  aid  from  Thibet  By  the 
mediation  of  the  latter  state,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  in  1TT4.  The  British  suffered 
severdy  for  many  years  from  the  incnrMons 
of  the  Bootcatis  into  the  Dooars,  a  strip  of 
fertile  frontier  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  passes  leading  from  Bootan  into 
Assam  and  Bengal.  The  Assam  Dooars  were 
occupied  by  the  British  in  1841,  a  rent  being 
I  paid  for  them  to  the  Bootan  goverament.    As 
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the  depredations  continued  on  the  Bengal 
frontier,  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  two  r^ahs  in  1863.  He 
was  violently  maltreated  on  the  roiit«,  and  at 
the  capital,  Poonakha,  and  only  allowed  to 
retam  after  signing  on  compulsion  a  treaty 
ceding  the  Aaaam  Dooara.  Kiis  treaty  was  at 
onoe  repudiated  by  the  British  government, 
war  was  proclwmed  (1864),  and  in  a  short 
campaign  (1864-'6)  the  forts  commanding  the 
passes  were  reduced,  and  the  Dooars,  160  m. 
long  and  30  to  40  m.  wide,  were  annexed  by 
treaty  to  the  British  possessions, 

BO&TES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ^ofif,  an  os,  and  means  an  ox- 
driver.  The  modem  figures  represent  BoStes 
as  a  man  with  a  dub  in  the  i'ight  hand,  and  in 
the  left  the  leash  which  holds  two  hunting 
dogs.  It  contains  Arcturus,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

BOOTH,  Barim,  an  English  actor,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1681,  died  in  London,  May  10, 
1733.  His  father  was  a  near  relatiye  of  the 
earl  of  Warrington.  The  son  ran  away  from 
the  nniversity  of  Oambridge  and  joined  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players.  He  appeared  in 
Dublin  in  16S8  with  great  success  in  the  char- 
acter of  Oronoko,  and  was  afterward  engaged 
Bt  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London,  under  the 
management  of  Betterton.  He  was  the  favor- 
ite tragic  actor  of  the  day,  gwning  especial 
celebrity  as  Cato  jn  Addison's  piay.  and  as  the 
ghost  in  "  Hamlet."  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  attainments  and  character. 

BOOTH,  Sir  Felix,  an  English  manufacturer, 
bom  in  1775,  died  in  I860.  Ho  was  head  of 
the  firm  of  Bootli  and  company,  distillers  in 
London,  and  gave  £30,000  in  1827  to  aid  the 
arctic  expedition  under  Sir  John  Ross.  For 
this  pnblic-gpirited  act  he  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1834.    Ross's  espedition  resulted  in  thedis- 


is  named  Boothia  Pelix. 

BOOra.  1.  JbdIu  Bratag,  a  tragedian,  born 
in  London,  May  1,  1796,  died  on  the  passage 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  Dec.  1,  1852. 
His  father  was  a  solicitor,  bis  mother  a  descen- 
dant or  relative  of  John  Wilkes.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  but  soon  changed 
from  this  to  a  printing  office,  afterward  began 
the  study  of  law,  made  some  creditable  at- 
tempts as  a  painter  and  sculptor,  and  finally 
went  npon  the  stage,  his  first  appearance  being 
Dec.  18,  1813.  After  playing  at  minor  thea- 
tres in  England  and  on  the  continent,  he  made 
hisdfibutat  Oovent  Garden  theatre  in  October, 
1815.  He  afterward  played  in  provincial  thea- 
tres, and  having  made  a  hit  as  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, be  was  reSngaged  at  Oovent  Garden, 
where  he  appeared,  Feb.  12,  1817,  as  Richard 
nL  Edmund  Kean,  ten  years  bis  senior,  bad 
just  made  his  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre, the  manager  of  which  induced  Booth  to 
leave  the  rival  house,  and  appear  at  his  own  on 
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the  same  nights  with  Kean.  In  "  Othello " 
each  took  alternately  the  characters  of  Othello 
and  lago.  This  engagement  was  brief.  Booth 
returned  to  Oovent  Garden,  where  be  met  with 
an  unfriendly  reception,  but  soon  gained  great 
favor,  especially  as  Richard  IIL,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  and  Lear.  In  1820  he  again  ap- 
peared as  leading  actor  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
afterward  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to 
Madeira,  whence  he  suddenly  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica, arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  July,  1821. 
His  residence  was  thereafter  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  period  of  80  years  he  played 
in  nearly  every  theatre  in  the  country.  In 
1834  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Belair,  30  m. 
from  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  when  not 
occupied  by  professional  engagements.  His 
range  of  characters  was  limited,  embracing 
only  those  which  he  had  studied  in  early  life. 
Richard  IIL,  lago,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
were  his  favorite  parts,  although  he  excelled  in 
Othello,  Lear,  Shylock,  Hamlet  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer.  His  personincations  were 
marked  by  an  intensity  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  tragedians,  hot  his  irregular 
habits  very  often  interfered  with  his  success. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  retained  much  of  his 
vigor  to  the  close  of  hjs  life.  !!■  Edwin,  an 
American  actor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Belair,  Md.,  in  November,  1883.  He  was  edu- 
cated fbr  the  stage,  supporting  his  father  in  in- 
ferior parts  from  his  boyhood,  and  made  his 
first  regular  appearance  at  the  Boston  museum 
in  1849  in  a  minor  part  in  "  Richard  IIL"  On 
occasion  of  his  father's  illness  in.l851,  he  took 
his  place  and  performed  Richard  HI.  at  the 
Chatham  street  theatre,.  New  York.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  California  and  en- 
gaged for  "  utility  business,"  and  in  1854 made 
a  visit  to  Australia,  stopping  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  his  way.  He  returned  in  1867  and 
appeared  at  Burton's  theatre,  New  Tork,  in 
leading  tragic  parts.  At  the  same  theatre, 
under  its  new  name  of  the  Winter  Garden, 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  in  1860  for  his 
delineation  of  Shakspearian  characters.  He 
visited  England  in  1861,  appearing  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  London,  and  passed  a  year  on 
the  continent  in  studying  his  art.  Returning 
(o  America  in  the  fall  of  1862,  be  entered  upon 
a  brilliant  dramatic  career,  gaining  great  celeb- 
rity by  his  impersonation  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
lago,  Richard  IIL,  and  other  Shakspearian 
parts,  and  of  Richelieu  in  Bulwer's  drama  of 
that  name.  In  1869  be  built  a  theatre  in  New 
York,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  tlie 
presentation  of  standard  dramas  with  great 
perfection  of  detail.  lU.  John  mikee,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  an  actor  and  the  assassin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  at  Belair,  Md.,  in  1839, 
died  near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  April  26, 1865. 
He  appeared  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  During  the  civil  war 
he  passionately  sympathized  with  the  South, 
and  near  its  close  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  President  Lincoln,  the  vice  presi- 
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dent,  and  some  membere  of  the  cabinet.  On 
the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  tlie  president 
was  at  tlie  tlieatre  in.  Washington.  Booth 
gained  access  to  his  bos,  disomrged  a  fata! 

Eistol  shot  into  the  head  of  the  preaident,  and 
iaped  upon  the  stage,  breaking  one  of  his  legs. 
He  reached  the  private  entrance  of  the  theatre, 
where  a  horse  was  in  veadinese  for  him,  and 
with  an  accomplice  rode  80  m.  into  Maryland. 
Here  he  stopped  to  have  his  fractitted  leg  set 
bj  o  physician,  and  then  crossed  the  Potomao 
into  Virginia.  A  party  of  pursuers  overtook 
him  hefore  daybreak  of  the  26th  at  Garrett's 
farm,  near  Bowling  Green,  abont  30  m.  from 
Fredericksburg.  '  He  had  talten  refuge  in  a 
barn,  and  refuang  to  surrender,  was  shot, 
dying  soon  after.    (See  Linooln.) 

BOOTHiCK.  a  fortified  village  of  Afghanistan, 
13  m.  E.  of  Oabool,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  a  seriea  of  defiles  between  that  place  and 
Jelalabad.  Here  the  Afghans  made  an  attack 
upon  the  British  armyiu  January,  1842,  during 
the  disMtrona  retreat  from  Oabool,  and  liter- 
ally annihilated  it.  Tlie  pass  of  Boothauk  is  5 
nj.  long,  and  in  its  nari'owest  pai-ts,  where  it  is 
hut  50  ft.  wide,  is  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular 
diffs  600  ft.  high. 

B00TBB11,  a  townsliip  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine, 
on  the  coast,  between  the  Damarisootta  and 
Sheepsoott  rivers;  pop,  in  1870,  8,200.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  is 
never  frozen  over  in  the  winter.  The  inhabi- 
tants aJ-e  ©3:tensively  engaged  in  ship  building, 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  the  fish- 
eries. Ferries  connect  the  town  with  Bristol 
and  with  Southport,  an  island  in  the  bay. 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  a  peninsula  forming  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  North  American 
continent,  between  lat,  63°  and  75°  W.,  and 
Ion,  93°  and  S7°  W.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  tlie  isthmus  of  Boothia.  It  was 
discovered  by  Oapt.  James  Boas,  and  named  by 
him  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.  Boss  here 
determined  the  poation  of  the  magnetia  pole 

BOOTHIA  eCLF,  a  conlmnation  to  the  south 
ward  of  Prmce  Eegent  inlet,  in  British  Amer 
ica.  It  separates  Boothia  Felix  from  Oockh  m 
island  and  Melville  peninsnia,  and  is  abo  t  810 
m.  long  and  from  00  to  100  m.  broad. 

BOOTOIf,  ftu  island  in  the  eastern  archipelago 
S.  E.  of  Celebes,  lat,  5°  S.,  Ion.  123°  E  abo  it 
85  m.  long  by  30  m.  wide.  It  is  gove  ned  by 
ifa  own  prince ;  theinliabitantaareMohamme 
dans.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  woody 
but  poi-tiona  are  well  oultivated.  There  a  a 
hay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  intc  wh  ch 
in  calm  weather  veasels  are  liable  to  be  d  in  n 
by  the  current,  which  is  so  strong  that  once 
fairly  in,  it  is  said,  they  can  only  eacape  u  the 
western  monsoon.  The  Dutch  East  Inil  a  oom 
pany  formerly  maintained  a  settlement  here 

BOPP,  Franz,  a  German  philologist,  bom  nt 
Mentz,  Sept.  14, 1791,  died  in  Beriin,  Oct  23 
1887.  He  began  his  studies  at  Aschaffenb  irg 
went  to  Paris  m  1813,  and  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages 
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and  literature,  receiving  encouragement  and 
asaiatanoe  from  01i6zy,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and 
August  Wilhelm  yon  Schiegel.  He  afterward 
went  H)  London  to  pursue  his  investigations, 
and  finally  passed  some  time  at  Gottingen,  re- 
ceiving a  small  pension  from  the  ting  of  Ba^- 
varia.  On  his  return  to  Prussia  in  1831  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he  spent  tiie 
remainder  of  hislife.  His  first  publication  waa 
a  work  on  the  Sanskrit  verb,  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  gi'ammai-  and  gloasaiy  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  also  published  some  Sanskrit  po- 
ems and  a  portion  of  the  epic  MaTiaihiwata, 
giving  the  oii^al  text  with  translations.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  and  one  that  may  be 
said  to  have  laii  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  comparative  philology,  is  his  Vergleichevde 
GrairvmaUh  dea  Sansi^'U,  Zend,  GriecMsohen, 
Lateinischen,  lAtauiechen.,  Altalatiselien,  6oth- 
Uehen  und  DmUcJim  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-'52 ; 
new  ed.,  entirely  recast  and  enlai'ged  by  the 
addition  of  the  Armenian,  1857).  A  tbii-d  edi- 
tion was  published  after  his  death  (1868- '71). 
In  this  work  he  ti'aced  back  the  Indo-European 
languages  to  theh-  origin,  and  pointed  out  their 
present  relations  to  ea«h  other.  It  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Enghsh.  He  wrote 
also  on  the  relations  of  the  Malayan  and  Poly- 
nesian languages  to  those  of  the  Indo-European 
system,  and  on  the  Oe!tio,  the  Albanian,  and 
the  Caucasian  langnages.  In  honor  of  his 
memory  the  Bopp-Stiftung  has  been  founded 
at  Berlin,  to  promote  the  study  of  comparative 
phUoIogy.  His  library  has  been  purchased  by 
Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  B".  T. 

BOPPARD,  or  Boppart  (anc.  SandobHea  or 
JSontoiriea),  a  walled  town  of  Rhenish  Pi'usaia, 


on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehme  S  m  8  of  Oob 
lentz  pop  m  1871  4  977  It  owed  ta  ongm 
to  a  lort  supposed  to  have  been  huilt  by  Dru- 
Biis.    Its  streets  are  narrow  and  aiitiqutLted, 
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and  it  contains  two  fine  Gcothio  nhurches  and 
two  hydropathic  estatiliahiaents,  one  of  which 
occnpies  the  former  abbey  of  Marienberg.  The 
town  has  some  tjade  and  manafafitorieB  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  leather. 

BOBl,  KathariM  tod,  the  wife  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, bom  at  LOben,  near  Merseburg,  Jan.  29, 
1499,  died  at  Torgan,  Deo.  20,  1553.  In  her 
youth  she  was  placed  in  the  Oiateroian  convent 
of  Nimptschen,  near  Grimraa,  in  Saxony.  Here 
she  read  some  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which 
inspired  her  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  she 
applied  tjj  him  for  aid  in  learing  the  cloister. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  Leonhard 
Koppe,  a  native  of  Torgan,  Luther  succeeded 
in  securing  the  escape  of  Katharina  and  eight 
companions  on  the  night  of  April  4, 1523,  They 
fled  first  to  Torgau,  then  to  Wittenberg.  As 
their  parents  refused  to  take  them  home,  Lu- 
ther provided  for  them  as  best  he  could.  Some 
of  them  found  employment  aa  teachers,  others 
married,  Katharina  became  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and 
on  June  13,  1525,  Luther  man'ied  her.  After 
his  death  she  had  the  friendship  and  aid  of 
Christian  IIL,  king  of  Denmark,  and  John 
Frederick  of  Sasony.  She  left  three  sons  and 
two  dai^hters. 

BORACIC  iClD.    See  Bobio  Acid, 

BOBlCrTE,  or  Boradte,  a'  mineral  occurring  in 
crystala  imbedded  in  gypsum  and  anhydrite  in 
Hanover,  Holstein,  and  France ;  also  impure 
in  the  Bait  mines  uf  Stassfurt  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  magnesium  borate, 
but  recent  analyses  have  shoTvn  that  it  also 
contams  chlorme  Accordmg  to  Potyka,  a  fair 
aveiage  sample  has  the  followmg  constitution 
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BORtGE  (Jjoraao), 
a  plant  and  the  typ 
ieaj  genus  of  the 
order  lioragmaceee 
Calyx  5,  rarely  4- 
partcd,  and  persi^ 
tent ,  corolla  hypo- 
gynous,  monopetal- 
ous,  rotate,  5,  rarely 
4-cleft,  imbricate  in 
(estivation;  stamens 
inserted  on  the  tube 
of  the  corqlla,  ex- 
serted,  alternate 
with  the  segments 
of  the  ooroUa;  an- 
thers oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, estrose,  con- 
niving in  a  cone 
around  the  style, 
awned;  ovary  4- 
parted,  carpels  or 
nutlets  4,  l-seeded,!- 


celled,  distinct,  seeds  eialburoinons.    Herbs 
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shrubs  with  alternate,  esstiputate  leaves,  usu- 
ally rough  ;  flowers  in  spikes,  panicles,  or  co- 
rymbs, rarely  solitary  in  the  asils.  B,  officina- 
lis originally  came  from  Aleppo,  but  isnow  thor- 
oughly naturalized  in  central  Europe  and  Eng- 
land. Corolla  bine  or  purple,  sometimes  white, 
or  with  different  colors  on  the  same  stem ;  tube 
of  the  corolla  with  emarginate  rotate  scales ; 
nuts  ovate-oblong,  ribbed,  the  ribs  denticulate. 
The  plant  was  once  in  great  repute,  being 
reckoned  one  of  the  four  cordial  flowers,  with 
alkanet,  violets,  and  roses,  A  decoction  of  its 
leaves  with  honey  was  used  as  a  pectoral  medi- 
cine, and  the  drink  called  in  England  cool 
tankards  is  made  of  the  succulent,  mucilagi- 
nous stems.  The  juice  contains  much  nitre,  and 
to  this  is  probablyduethe  cooling  quality  of  the 
plant.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  are  used 
for  pickles  or  as  a  salad,  and  hence  borage  is 
nlnd)  cultivated  in  some  cities  of  Europe, 

BOBIS  (Arabic,  h'O^ak),  a  salt  first  men- 
tioned by  Geberin  the  lOti  century;  its  chem- 
ical nature  was  discovered  by  Geoflroy  in  1783. 
It  is  largely  prepared  from  the  natural  product 
boric  acid,  and  is  itself  found  native  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  anhydrous  borax,  or 
borate  of  sodium,  has  the  formula  NasBiOi, 
and  is  composed  in  100  parts  of  boric  anhydride 
(BaO,)  69'05,  soda  (NasO)  80-95.  It  is  found 
native  in  some  Alpine  lakes,  in  the  snowy 
mountains  of  India,  China,  and  Persia,  in  Cey- 
lon, and  especially  in  the  lake  of  Teshn-Lumbn 
in  Great  Thibet,  This  lake  is  distant  16  days' 
journey  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  it 
tbrmerly  furmshed  large  quantities  of  boras:. 
Is  also  occurs  in  still  greater  quantities  near 
Potoai  in  Bolivia ;  jn  Pyramid  laka.  Lake  oo,, 
Nevada,  and  near  Columbus,  Esmeralda  co.,  in 
the  same  state;  also  in  Borax  lake,  California. 
The  supply  at  the  last  named  places  seems  to  be 
ineshaustible.  Formerly  a  large  quantity  of 
the  borax  formed  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion through  the  sun's  heat  of  the  waters  of 
borax  lakes,  was  imported  into  Europe  under 
the  name  of  tineal,  tincana,  awaga,  or  pounxa. 
It  appears  in  small  hexagonal  crystals  more  or 
less  flattened  out,  either  cdoriese  or  having  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  with  an  earthy 
crust.  It  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  smells  like 
soap.  The  crude  borax  was  first  refined  in 
Venice,  where  for  a  long  time  the  process  was 
kept  a  secret.  Afterward  it  was  also  refined 
in  Holland,  At  Lake  Clear  in  California,  260 
m.  N.  of  San  Francisco,  where  4,000  lbs.  of 
borax  per  day  is  produced,  the  muck  which 
contains  it  is  obtained  by  dred^ng,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  the  borax  dissolved  out  and  crys- 
tallized.—Tlie  purification  of  tineal  may  be  ac- 
compUshed  in  various  ways.  The  oldest  method 
was  to  place  it  on  a  wire  a.eve  or  bolter  and 
wash  it  with  a  lye  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
soda  so  long  as  the  liqnor  ran  through  colored. 
This  removed  all  fatty  substances  that  might 
adhere  to  it,  forming  a  very  soluble  soap.  Af- 
ter allowing  the  borax  to  drain,  it  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  12  per  cent,  of  crystallized 
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carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  the  solution  fll 
tered.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  the  •<[  ecitic 
gravity  of  19°  to  30°  B.,  and  allowed  to  i,rjatal 
lize  in  wooden  vesaela  well  lined  with  lead  In 
order  to  obtain  single,  well  formed  crystals 
and  to.  prevent  a  crust  forming,  the  liqaor  mast 
cool  very  slowly.  Another  process  consists  m 
pouring  over  the  tincal  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  gradually  adding,  while  stirring, 
1  per  cent,  of  caustic  lime.  Some  tirae  after 
boiling  water  is  added  and  the  liquor  strained. 
The  greasy  substances  that  contaminated  the 
tincal  remain  behind  as  an  insoluble  lime  soap. 
Tvfo  per  cent,  chloride  of  oaleium  ia  added, 
and  it  is  again  strained  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize. Olouet  reduces  the  tincal  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, jnises  with  10  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  sodi- 
um, and  calcines  the  mixture  in  an  iron  pan 
over  a  gentle  fire,  thus  burning  out  all  the  fatty 
matter.  The  calcined  mass  is  then -dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  separated  from  the  car- 
bon left  behind,  evaporated,  and  the  crude  bo- 
ras crystallized  out.  Its  varying  crystalline 
form  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  it 
contains,  boras  is  divided  into  (1)  the  common 
.or  prismatio  (natural  or  artificial),  and  (3)  the 
octahedral,  containing  but  half  as  much  water 
of  crystallization.  Prismatic  boras  (NaaBtOi  + 
lOHjO)  consists  in  100  parts  of  boric  acid  36'6, 
Boda  16'2,  water  of  ct^stallization  47-3.  Oc- 
tahedral borax  (N"a,B,0,-(-BH,0)  contams  bo- 
ric acid  and  soda  89'86,  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion 80-64.— Prismatio  boras  is  made  as  fol- 
lows; About  26  owt.  of  sal  soda  is  dissolved 
in  400  gallons  of  water,  placed  in  a  large 
tightly  closed  vat  lined  with  lead.  The  solu- 
tion 13  caused  to  boil  by  a  Jet  of  steam  enter- 
ing it.  About  34  cwt.  of  crude  boric  acid 
is  introduced,  in  portions  of  9  or  10  lbs.  at 
a  time,  through  a  tube  dipping  under  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  A  discharge  pipe  con- 
ducts off  the  carbonic  add,  together  with  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  at  the  same 
time,  the  ammonia  being  retwned  by  pass- 
ing it  through  dilute  snlpharic  acid.  The  so- 
luflon  is  brought  to  a  density  of  31°  to  32°  B. 
by  the  addition  of  either  crude  borax  or  water 
as  may  be  required.  The  solutaon  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  drawn  off  into  the  crystallizing 
vessels,  also  lined  with  lead,  and  left  two  or 
three  days,  the  crystals  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  to  drain,  and  then  recrystallized,  the 
mother  liquor  being  nsed  to  dissolve  a  fresh 
quantity  of  soda.  Aft«r  using  this  mother 
liquor  three  or  four  times,  it  contwns  sufficient 
Glauher's  salt  for  it  to  crystallize,  out,  when 
cooled  below  33°  C,  at  which  point  it  is  most 
soluble.  The  crude  boras  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  ,of  sodium 
being  added  to  the  solution.  To  obt^  large 
crystals  the  crystallizing  vessels  are  surround, 
ed  by  some  non-conductor,  usually  wool,  and 
thickly  covered.  In  the  English  factories  bo- 
ras is  made  by  ftising  the  cruje  boric  acid 
with  one  half  its  wei^t  of  calcined  Boda  on 
the  hearth  of  a  muffle  furnace,  under  continual 
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stirrmg  The  ammonia,  existing  in  crude  boric 
acid  as  snlphat*,  goes  off  in  the  form  of  oar- 
ionate  and  is  condensed  in  a  suitable  cham- 
ber The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
(.larifled  by  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  cooled 
slowlj  m  an  iron  vessel.  In  Trance  its  manu- 
facture lifls  been  united  with  that  of  fuming 
sulphunc  acid;  the  boric  acid  and  calcined 
Glauber's  salt  being  distilled  together,  and 
borax  obtained  irom  the  residue  left  in  the 
retort. — Very  recently  borax  has  been  obtained 
from  the  native  borate  of  lime  and  soda  (tiza 
or  boronatrooalcite),  which  is  found  in  Tara- 
paca  in  Peru,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
The  mineral  is  ground  and  triturated,  then  cov- 
ered with  two  thirds  its  own  weight  of  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  this  double 
its  volume  of  water  added,  and  digested  at  a 
boiling  heat  until  entirely  decomposed,  the 
heat  being  increased  toward  the  close  and 
water  added  to  .preserve  the  original  volume. 
It  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  decanted  while  hot; 
On  cooling,  nearly  all  the  boric  acid  crystallizes 
out,  leaving  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  together  with  a  slight  ezoess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  mother  liquor.  The 
boric  acid  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  drain, 
pressed  or  squeezed  out,  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  again  dried,  when  it  is  so  pure  that  on 
adding  soda  a  pure  borax  ia  obtained  on  the 
first  crystallization.  In  England  the  borona- 
trocaleite  is  fluxed  with  sodii,  but  the  process 
offers  many  difficulties.  The  use  of  stassfurtite 
to  make  borax  has  also  been  successfully  tried 
in  Germany.  Prisniatic  borax  foi-ms  almost 
colorless,  transparent  crystals,  of  a  specific 
gravity  1'75,  soluble  in  13  parts  cold  water  or  3 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  slightly 
alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals  ef- 
only  on  the  surface ;  on  being  warmed 


they  fuse  to  a  transparent  glasi  fbora'?;  glass) 
which  takes  up  water  and  loses  its  tran=i 
parency  very  slowly. — Octahedral  boras  ("Naa 
BiOi-l-SHaO)  is  prepared  as  follows  A  boil 
ing  solution  of  prismatic  borax  is  made  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  l-26  =  80''  B  ,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  and  regularir  The  octahedral 
crystals  begin  to  form  at  79°  C  ,  and  continue 
to  do  so  down  to  56°,  below  which  tempera 
ture  the  mother  hquor  produces  only  pnsmatjc 
crystals,  and  ^enoe  must  be  removed  Buran 
obtained  them  from  a  solution  of  a  specitio 
gravity  of  83°  B.,  ten  days  being  allowed  tor 
10  cwt.  to  cool.  The  tincal  trom  India  and 
half-refined  boras  from  Ohma  are  surnctimes 
octahedral.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  borax 
in  crystalline  form,  has  a  specifie  gravity  of 
1-81,  ia  hard  enough  to  scratch  a  prismatic  crys 
tal,  and  when  exposed  to  moist  air  becomes 
opaque,  takes  up  water,  and  goes  back  into  the 
prismatic  form. — The  uses  of  borax  are  nimier- 
ous.  It  has  the  property  at  a  high  tempera- 
tare  of  dissolving  metallic  oxides,  and  forming 
transparent  glasses,  the  color  depending  on  the 
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metel  used ;  thus  cobalt  oxide  ^ves  n  blue 
glass,  chrominm  oxide  a  green  glasa,  and  so  on. 
On  this  property  depends  its  use  not  only  in 
analytical  clieinistry,  where  it  serves  to  deter- 
mine certain  metals  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
also  ia  soldering.  Borax  is  largely  used  in 
making  strass,  enamels,  and  some  kinds  of 
glass,  and  in  vitreons  pigments  for  glass  and 
porcelain ;  in  glaring  earthenware ;  as  a  6us  to 
reduce  certain  metSs  from  their  ores;  and  in 
South  America,  under  the  name  of  quemaeon, 
the  crude  substance  is  actually  used  in  smelting 
copper.  With  shellac  (in  the  proportions  1  to 
5)  it  forms  a  varnish  -soluble  in  water,  used  in 
stiffening  felt  hats.  With  caseine  it  makes  an 
adliesive  substance  that  may  be  used  instead  of 
gam  arable.  Borax  is  used  instead  of  soap  for 
washing  the  gum  out  of  silk,  instead  of  sa! 
soda  in  the  laundry,  t<i  cleanse  the  hair,  and  as 
a  cosmetic.  In  printing  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments it  has  been  proposed  tQ  use  it  to  fix  the 
mineral  mordants.  Aqueous  borax  has  been 
proposed  as  an  agent  for  the  preservation  of 
wood.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  for  many 
diseases  connecte<I  with  the  bladder  and  the 
uterus,  and  also  aa  a  wash  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, canker  in  the  month,  and  ringworm.  It 
has  the  property  of  making  cream  of  tartar, 
when  boiled  together  with  it,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  this  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  often 
found  a  convenient  preparation  when  large 
doses  of  this  medicine  are  required.  It  is  also 
used  to  expel  cockroaches  from  closets  and 
pantries,  these  insects  seeming  to  have  an  antip- 
athy for  it. 

BORBECS,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Ruhr,  4  m.  KW.  of  Essen;  pop.  in  1871, 16,857. 
It  has  a  castle,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
iron  industry ;  in  the  vicinity  are  several  coal 
urines.  The  place  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. 

BORDl,  Jem  Clurlts,  a  French  mathematician, 
bom  at  Das,  May  4,  1T38,  died  in  Paris,  Feb. 
20,  1799.  He  served  as  a  young  man  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  gave  much  study  to  the 
principles  of  prty'ectiles  and  the  construction  of 
vessela.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
1756,  he  furnished  to  it  several  valuable  contri- 
butions on  these  subjects.  He  was  employed  by 
the  government  in  ITTl  on  expeditions  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  chronometers  in  determining 
longitudes.  He  was  sent  on  several  geographical 
expeditions,  and  was  one  of  the  pommiasioners 
with  Delambre  and  MSchain  to  determine  the 
arc  of  a  meridian  as  the  basis  of  the  metrical 
system  of  measures  and  weights,  A  new  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  invented  by  him,  and  he 
made  important  improvements  in  the  reflecting 
circle  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  angles. 
Herosetotherant  of  raaior  genera!  of  marines, 
serving  as  such  in  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence. He  wrote  several  works  on  mathe- 
matics and  navigation,  and  constructed  loga- 
rithmic tables  for  the  centesimal  division  of  the 
quadrant. 


BORDEAUX 

BOKDE,  indrew,  an  English  physician,  born 
at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  about  1500,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  April,  1549.  He  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europ'e  and  Africa,  and  finally  settled 
down  aa  a  physician  in  England,  It  is  said 
that  he  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London,  but  he  died  insolvent  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  He  wrote  several  works  of  a 
humorous  character,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  "merry  Andrew,"  from  his 
practice  of  making  droli  speeches  at  fairs  and 
public  gatherings,  to  attract  the  people. 

B0RUE11I£  (anc.  Bwdigala),  a  city  and  sea* 
port  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  left  bant  of  the  river  Garonne, 
68  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  807  m.  8.  W,  of 
Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 194,241.  Long  before  the 
Christian  era  Burdigala  was  a  commercial  em- 
porium, and  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges 
Vivisci,  a  Celtic  nation  of  southern  Gaul.  In 
the  2d  century  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis 
of  Aquitania  Seounda.  Buring  the  decline  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire  it  suffered 
successively  at  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Saracens,  and  Normans.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Prankish  kingdom  by  Glovis,  and  recon- 

Suered  from  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel, 
In  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire  it  became  the  capital  of  the  dnohy  of 
Aquitaine.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  united  it  to 
France  by  her  marriage  with  Lonis  VII. ;  but 
after  her  divorce  she  married  Henry  Plantage- 
net,  afterward  king  of  England  (1164),  thus 
subjecting  the  duchy  to  the  English  crown. 
From  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  Bordeaux  remained  In  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  in  the  14th  century  tbe 
Black  Prince  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court. 
The  city  was  the  last  to  submit  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  14S8.  Since  that  time  the  city  has 
been  substanfially  rebuilt,  and  now  is  architec- 
turally one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  the 
first  revolution  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Girondists,  and  sufiered  much  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  1  Under  Kapoleon  it  was  injured  by  . 
the  continental  blockade,  and  toward  the  close 
of  his  reign  became  noted  for  its  loyalty  to 
Louis  XVIII.  In  December,  1870,  the  delega- 
tion of  the  provisional  government  of  France, 
consisting  of  Gambetta,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  OrS- 
mieux,  which  during  the  first  months  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  had  governed  the  provinces  from 
Tours,  established  itself  at  Bordeaux;  and  on 
Feb.  12,  1871,  the  national  assembly  of  the 
French  republic  nlet  there,  removing  to  Ver- 
sailles in  liarch. — Besides  the  palace  or  amphi- 
theatre of  Gallienns,  very  few  remains  of  the 
Roman  monuments  are  to  be  seen.  Those  of 
the  middle  ages  have  been  better  preserved; 
among  these  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  AndrS,  an 
imposing  though  irregular  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
secrated in  1096  and  completed  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury; the  chnrch  of  St.  Michel,  built  abont  the 
13th  century ;  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix,  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne ;  the  imperial  college. 
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j-eot  E  adm  lb  a  TLe  broad  ciu^e  of  the 
Garonne  s  lined  with  rowded  ^ua  s  ad  aeent 
to  wh.  oil  are  some  of  e  moat  jj  nmodioua 
warehouses  a  Eu  ope  Tl  e  b  dge  n  h  ch  con 
nects  the  city  with  tlie  aubuib  La  Bastide  ■wis 
completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000  t  s 
1,690  ft.  long,  with  17  ai'ches.  Two  of  the  old 
gates  of  tiie  city  still  remaiii,  Ja  porte  dn  Palais 
formerly  the  enti-once  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Aquitwne  and  the  seneaohals  of  England  and 
la  porte  de  rH6tel  de  Ville,  which  ia  aurmonnted 
bj  three  antique  turrets.  There  are  numo  o  s 
open  squares,  broad  avenues,  and  fine  prome 
nades.  The  place  dea  Quinoonces  is  the  finest 
square  in  the  oity,  and  occupies  the  s  te  of 
the  ancient  ohSteau  Trompette.  The  pubhc 
garden  in  the  same  neighborhood  is  eles'm 
laid  out  with  oonaerYatories,  &c.  Among  the 
fin&at  of  the  modem  ediflcBs  of  the  city  a  e  the 
Graad  theatre,  erected  in  1780,  at  a  great  es 
penae,  and  presenting  one  of  the  handsomest 
exteriors  in  Europe;  the  bourse,  in  whi  h  the 
merchants  congregate  daily  under  a  glaas  dome 
covenng  an  inner  court  05  ft.  long  by  65  b  oad 
the  palais  de  justios  and  the  hotel  de  ville 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  There 
are  several  fine  churches  beside  the  med  se  al 
ones  already  mentioned,  among  then  St 
Michel,  which  has  a  lofty  detached  tOwe  and 
contmna  some  fine  worts  of  wt,  and  St.  Se  rm 
remai'kable  for  its  finely  carved  porch  and 
onrioua  bms  reliefs.  There  are  also  a  gal  of 
pamtings,  a  museum  containing  many  his  cal 
relica,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  public 
library  with  140,000  volumes.  The  imperial 
college,  academy  of  arts,  scienoea,  and  belles- 
lettres,  and  the  botanical  garden  with  courses 
of  study  and  lectm-es,  are  among  the  leai-ned  in- 
stitutions; and  there  are  numerous  schools  and 


port  Qoe  wea  th  and  c  It  e  Bo  deau  a 
ex  elled  by  no  F  en  h  o  ty  except  Pax  s  The 
harbor  s  ommod  ous  anl  alwaj  crowded 
vr  h  sh  pp  ng  f  om  Ame  ct,  G  eat  B  itam 
and  the  lleditenanean  ports,  and  the  entranoe 
and  c  nnel  of  the  n  er  have  be  n  g  ea  ly  mi 
P  oved  n  recent  yea  B.  S  p  b  liding  is  very 
s  ena  ely  earr  ed  on  but  the  c  ty  s  not  d  s 
t  njjUiBhed  fo    gene  al  manufactu  ea.     There 
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sugar  efiu  ea  md  b  md  ne  ti  o  d  ge 
goves  anl  musioal  mstr  nena  ae  male 
The  e  is  bu  ne  bank  n  the  ty  an  hat  w  s 
transformed  in  1848  into  a  branch  of  the  bank 
of  France.  In  1864  1,488  vessels  of  356,565 
tons  entered  the  port,  of  which  783  of  143,fl47 
tons  were  French ;  and  1,455  vessels  of  375,291 
tons  left  it,  of  which  707  of  187,145  tons  were 
French.    The  same  year  1,844  French  coasting 
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vessels  of  139,763  tona  entered,  and  1,745  of 
1 1 6,T14  tons  cleared.  The  red  and  wliite  wines 
of  the  Gironde  are  esported  almost  altogether 
from  Bordeaux.  The  average  annual  export 
from  1860  to  1865  was  18,861,970  gflllons, 
of  which  B,600,I27  went  to  European  ports, 
1,832,362  to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  to 
other  ooimtri.es.  The  brandies  esported  from 
Bordeaux  are  prodaoed  mainly  in  the  districts 
of  Armagnao  and  Marmande.  The  principal 
distilleries  are  at  Oc^ac,  the  best  known  be- 
ing those  of  Martell  and  Hennessy.  The  aver- 
age annual  exportation  from  1860  to  1864  was 
1,598,311  gallons,  of  wjiich  413,900  gallons 
went  to  European,  porla,  445,829  gaUona  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  to  other  coun- 
tries. 
BORDEACX,  TSakt  of.  See  Chaubord. 
BOltDMrs.  niHES.  See  Eeanob,  Wibbs  op. 
BOBDEIAIS,  a  district  of  S.  W.  France,  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Guienne,  now  form- 
ing a  part  of  tlie  department  of  the  Gironde. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  its  neigh- 
borhood are  called  the  Bordelais;  and  tJie 
same  term  ia  applied  to  the  prodaeta  of  the 
district,  of  which  wine  and  a  breed  of  cattle 
resembhng  those  of  Holland  are  the  principal. 
BORDER,  Slneon,  an  American  engineer  and 
mechanic,  bom  at  Fall  Biver,  Maas.,  Jan.  29, 
1T98,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1856.  With  very 
little  instruction  he  mastered  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  mechanical  science,  and  be- 
came a  skilful  engineer  and  one  of  the  beat 
mechanics  of  his  day.  In  1838  he  took  charge 
of  a  machine  shop  in  Fall  Eiver,  and  in  1830 
devised  mid  constructed  for  the  state  of  Maasa- 
chnsetta  an  apparatus  tat  measuring  the  base 
line  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  state, 
which  at  that  time  waa  the  most  aceiirate  and 
convenient  instrument  of  the  kind  extant.  Mr. 
Borden  assisted  in  the  measurement  of  the  base 
and  in  the  subsequent. triangnlation.  In  1884 
he  took  charge  of  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  1841.  It  was  the  fii-st  geodetic  survey  ever 
completed  in  this  country,  and  its  precision  has 
since  been  proved  by  the  coast  survey.  He 
afterward  laid  down  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  con- 
structed several  railroads,  and  published  in 
1861  a  volume  entitled  "A  System  of  Deeful 
Formulffi,  adapted  to  the  Practical  Operations 
of  Locating  and  Oonatmcting  Railroads."  In 
1861  he  accomplished  a  difficult  feat  by  sus- 
pending a  telegraph  wire  over  a  mile  long, 
upon  masts  230  ft.  high,  across  the  Hudson, 
from  the  Palisades  to  Fort  Washington. 

BORDEiVTOWH,  a  township  and  village  of 
Burlington  oonnty.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  railroad,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Tren- 
ton; pop.  of  the  township  in  1871,  6,041, 
The  village  lies  pleasantly  on  an  elevated  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delawai-e  river,  and 
contMns  several  puhlio  and  private  schools.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Earitan 
canal,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Trenton, 
and  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions  by  steam- 
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boat  from  Philadelphia.  The  extensive  car 
shops,  locomotive  works,  and  general  depot  of 
supplies  of  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  rwlroad  are 
wtuated  here.  The  mansion  built  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

BOBDLEY,  John  Beite,  an  American  agricul- 
turist, bom  in  1728,  died  in  PhiladelpMa,  Jan. 
25, 1804.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  devoted  him- 
self to  husbandry,  and  cultivated  an  estate  on 
Wye  island  ia  Chesapeake  bay.  He  published 
many  essays  and  short  ti'eatises  on  agricultural 
topics,  and  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1793 
the  first  agricultui'al  society  in  the  United 
States. 

BOEDONE,  PorUe,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  iDorn  at  Treviso  about  1500,  died  in 
Venioe  about  1570.  He  was  for  a  time  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  and  afterward  studied  the  works  of 
Giorgione.  His  own  style,  though  not  an  imi- 
tation, is  formed  in  a  measure  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  these'  two  artists.  He  attained 
special  celebrity  for  his  portraits.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  to  he  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Veflioe,  including  his  masterpiece, 
the  "  Old  Gondoher  pvesentmg  a  Ring  to  the 
Doge." 

BOBE,  the  rapid  rushing  of  the  tide  inland 
against  the  current  of  a  river.  This  phenome- 
non takes  place  when  a  narrow  river  falls  into 
a  gradually  widening  estuary  subject  to  high 
tides.  At  spring  tides  the  great  volume  of 
water  which  enters  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
estuaiy  is  compressed  as  it  advances  till '  it  ia 
severij  feet  higher  than  themouth  of  the  river, 
wp  which  it  therefore  rushes  like  a  torrent.  In 
England  the  bore  is  observed  in  the  Severn  and 
Trent  rivers  and  in  Solway  friUi,  There  is  a 
remarkable  bore  in  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  where  the  current  goes  70  m.  in  4 
hours ;  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
where  no  boat  ventures  to  navigate  at  spring 
tide,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  rise 
of  the  tide  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  resembles  a 
bore,  and  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  some  of 
the  smaller  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Bia^il,  hi 
well  as  in  "the  Amazon  on  i  laige  sc  lie 


B0RE1S,  tiie  Greek  name  of  the  north  wind ; 
"nmythology,  sonof  Asti-£BnsandEos(ATii 
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and  brother  of  Hespema,  Zepiyrus,  and  If  otus, 
dwelling  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Hteraus  in  Thrace. 
He  carried  off  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Ereoh- 
theua,  by  whom  he  begot  Zetea,  Calais,  and 
Cleopatra,  who  are  called  Boreadfe.  In  the 
Persian  war  Boreas  destroyed  the  shipa  of  the 
invaders,  and  hence  was  worshipped  at  Athens, 
where  a  festival,  Boreaami,  was  inatituted  ia. 
his  honor.  He  was  represented  with  wings, 
which,  as  well  aa  his  hair  and  beard,  were  full 
of  flakes  of  snow ;  inatead  of  feet  he  had  the 
tails  of  aerpents,  and  with  the  train  of  his  gar- 
ment he  stirred  up  clonds  of  dust. 

BORECOLE,  a  variety  of  cabbage,  known  also 
aa  Brussels  sprouts,  and  celebrated  for  tender- 
ness and  delioate  flavor.  Wild  cabbage,  or 
iroisica  oleraeea,  to  which  species  borecole  be- 
longs, ia  met  with  in  abnndwioe  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.    It  is  very  common  in  the  aoutnem 
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part  of  Turkey,  especially  about  Monnt  Athos. 
It  ia  also  found  in  G-reat  Britain,  on  the  coast 
of  Eent,  near  Dover,  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts, 
in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  other  places  it  forms  a  broad-leav- 
ed glauoons  plant,  with  a  somewhat  woody 
stem,  having  but  little  likeness  to  its  cultivated 
progeny. 

BOBELLI,  GloTHml  lIf«igo,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  phyacian,  born  at  Oastehmovo, 
near  Naples,  Jan.  28,  1608,  died  in  Rome,  Dec. 
81,  1679.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Messina  and  in  Pisa,  became  in  Eome  a  favorite 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  tanght  mathe- 
matics (1677-'9)  at  the  convent  of  St.  Panta- 
leon,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  accademia  del 
Cimento.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
iatro-matJiematioal  school,  and  employed  him- 
self diligently  in  the  dissection  of  animals  with 
a  view  of  explaining  their  functions  upon  math- 
ematical principles.  He  invented  a  diving 
apparatus,  excelled  aa  an  astronomer,  wrote 
extensively  on  medicine,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, and  also  pubUahed  a  scientific  account 
of  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Etna  (1669).    The  flrat 

Eart  of  his  principal  work,  I)e  Motu  Anima- 
lum,  (2  vols.,  Eome,  1680-'81),  skilfully  ^plies 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  exposition 
of  the  movements  of  the  body ;  but  the  second 
part  is  regarded  as  fallacious  in  respect  to  the 
^plication  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  ac- 


tion of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera. 
This  work  was  long  regarded  as  a  standard  au- 
thority by  the  iatro-mathematical  school. 

BOBfiERHOCT,  a  town  of  Bel^um,  in  the. 
province  and  3  m.  E.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  in 
1866,  10,787.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  works,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods  and  tobacco. 

BOBem',  AngnsU,  a  Frenchpainter,  bom  at 
Issoudnn,  Aug.  80,  1808.  He  studied  under 
eminent  masters,  and  in  1836  produced  his  lirat 
work,  the  "Banks  of  the  Tiber,"  He  made  a 
journey  round  the  world,  and  published  illua- 
trated  albums  of  his  travels,  including  La  Ohine 
et  leg  Chinois  (1842),  and  FragmmiU  d'vm,  voy- 
age  autour  du  monde  (1846-'6).  He  also  ex- 
ecuted over  300  designs  for  La  GMne  otwerte, 
by  Old-Nick  (1845),  and  contributed  to  iUua- 
trated  journals.  He  has  painted  many  genre 
pictures  and  landscapes  on  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
and  other  foreign  subjects. 

BOBCHESE,  tlie  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  Siena,  Tuscany,  which  came  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Marco 
Antonio  Borgheae  settied  in  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  and  became  an  advo- 
cate of  the  papal  court.  His  third  son,  Camil- 
lo,  became. Pope  Paul  T.in  1605,  nnddidmneh 
for  the  advancement  of  his  relatives.  For 
Marco  Antonio,  a  son  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
procured  the  princedom  of  Sulmona  and  a 
grandeeship  in  Spain.  His  .own  brother  Fran- 
cesco lie  made  commander  of  the  troopa  which 
be  sent  against  Venice  in  1607.  Scipione 
Caffarelli,  a  nephew,  he  created  cardinal. 
Paolo,  the  son  of  Marco  Antonio,  married 
Olimpia  Aldobrandini,  the  only  child  of  the 
prince  of  Eossano,  and  grand-niece  of  Clement 
VIIL,  who  brought  the  wealth  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini into  the  Borghese  family.  The  son  of 
Paolo,,  Giovanni  Battista,  waa  the  ambassador 
of  Philip  V.  tothe  court  of  Eome,  where  he 
died  in  1717.  His  aon,  Marco  Antonio,  waa 
viceroy  of  Napleain  1721,  and  another  of  the 
aame  name,  descended  from  him,  became  a 
noted  collector  of  works  of  art,  with  which  he 
adorned  hia  aumptuous  villa  near  the  Pinoian 
hill. — Camiclo  Filippo  Lddovioo,  son  of  the 
art  collector,  born  in  Bome,  July  19, 1775,  died 
at  Florence,  April  10,  1832.  He  jraned  the 
French  on  their  invasion  of  Italy  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  in  1803  he  married  Marie  Pauline, 
slater  of  Napoleon  and  vridow  of  Gen.  Leclerc. 
(See  BoNAyABTK.)  In  1804  he  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire  and  received  the  grand 
erosa  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  served  in  the 
Austrian  war  of  1805,  and  at  its  dose  received 
the  titie  of  duke  of  Guastalla,  the  duchy  itself 
being  bestowed  on  his  wife.  He  took  part 
also  in  the  campaign  of  1806-'7  against  the 
Prussians  and  Eussians;  but  not  long  after,  be- 
coming jealous  of  hia  wife,  he  separated  from 
her  and  retired  to  Florence.  He  was,  never- 
theless, after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  governor  general  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  which  included 
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the  former  states  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  At 
the  request  of  Napoleon  he  sold  to  the  Trench 
nation,  for  the  sum  of  8,000,000  franca,  over 
800  of  the  works  of  art  whicli  ornamented  tlie 
palae*  of  bis  anoeatora  at  Eome.  After  the 
ehdicatjon  of  the  emperor  he  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  Bonapartes,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Florence,  where  he  lived  in  great 
splendor  tilt  his  death.  He  was  reconciled  to 
hiB  wife  shortly  before  her  death  in  1825.  Be- 
ades  the  famous  villa  near  the  Pincian  hill,  his 
family  had  large  estates  in  Tuscany,  Naples, 
and  the  papal  territories. 

BORGHESI,  Bartoloinineit,  count,  an  Italian 
numismatist,  horn  at  Savignano,  near  Rimini, 
July  11,  ITSI,  died  at  San  Marino,  April  10, 
1860,  His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  had  made  a  large  collection  of 
coins,  to  which  the  son  made  valuable  addi- 
tions. He  pursued  the  study  of  numiBmatics 
as  a  branch  of  historical  research,  published  in 
1820  the  "New  Fragments  of  the  Consular 
Fasti  of  the  Capitol "  (Ifuovi  /rammenfi  dei 
Fa«U  eonsoloH  capitolini  ilhistraWi,  and  in- 
tended to  publish  a  Corpus  UTUveraale  Itucrip- 
tioniim  Latmarum.  This  he  never  acoom- 
plished,  but  his  correspondence  and  contribu- 
tions to  various  Italian  journals  form  an  im- 
mense maas  of  material,  and  after  his  death 
Napoleon  III.  appointed  a  commission  to  col- 
lect and  publish  his  complete  works.  In  1864 
appeared  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  (Euvreg  ivamiema- 
tique»,  and  vol,  J,  of  (Ewsret  ipigrapMat^s.  Two 
additional  volumes  were  publi^ed  in  1872. 

BORGHI-fflim  idelilde,  an  Italian  opera 
singer,  bom  in  Bologna,  Aug.  0,  1830.  She 
made  her  d^but  at  Bologna  in  December,  1846, 
and  has  since  sung  in  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  with  great  success.  Her  voice  is  a 
contralto  of  remarkable  compass  and  power. 

BORGI,  GIOTBDri,  the  founder  of  ra^ed 
schools,  bom  in  Eome  about  1T36,  died  about 
1803.  He  was  a  poor  mechanic,  but  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  home  the  vagrant  chil- 
dren of  the  streets,  clothing  them,  and  ap- 
prenticing them  to  various  trades.  His  zeal 
mterested  others  in  the  work,  and  he  obtained 
means  to  rent  a  suitable  building  and  to  pay 
the  expense  of  teaching  and  providing  for  a 
large  number  of  poor  children.  The  institu- 
tion outlived  Borgi,  and  was  greatly  extended, 
Pius  VII.  becoming  its  principal  protector. 

BOSGIA.  L  Cesare,  an  Italian  prelate  and  sol- 
dier, born  about  14o7,  died  March  12,  1B07. 
His  family  was  of  Spanish,  origin,  but  attained 
considerable  prominence  at  Rome  after  the 
elevation  of  Alfonso  Borgia  to  the  papal  throne 
in  1465  as  Calixtus  HI.  His  father  was  Pope 
Alexander  VL,  and  his  mother  a  woman  called 
Rosa  Vanozza  (Giulia  Farnese).  He  was  bishop 
of  Pampeluna  when  a  mere  youth,  and  soon 
after  his  fiither's  accesdon  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  and  in  14S8  a  cardinal. 
He  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  flie 
feudal  barons  and  small  princes  in  the  Papal 
States  and  its  vicinity,  having  persuaded  his 
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father  to  take  the  lead  in  this  movement. 
They  dispossessed  most  of  the  feudatories, 
seizing  their  strongholds,  castJes,  and  estates. 
He  is  believed  to  have  poisoned  Zizim,  the 
brother  of  Bsjazet  II.,  who  sought  reftige  in 
Rome  about  this  time.  He  ^so  poisoned 
Giovanni  BatliataFerrata,  the  richest  and  most 
inflnential  dignitary  in  the  papal  court,  and 
seized  the  treasures  hehad  accumulated.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  suspected  of  procuring  the 
murder  of  his  own  brother,  Giovanni  Borgia, 
dnke  of  Gandia,  who  was  found  in  the  Tiber 
pierced  with  nine  stiletto  strokes  by  unknown 
nanda.  At  all  events  he  obtained  his  duchy 
and  otier  possessions.  In  1497  the  pope  re- 
leased him  from  his  clerical  vows,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  him  marry  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  This 
scheme,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  car- 
dinal who  participated  in  the  intrigue  was. 
poisoned  and  his  fortune  seized  by  Borgia. 
Oesare  was  sent  to  France  tlie  next  year  with 
the  brdl  divorcing  Lonis  XII.  irom  his  wife 
Jeanne,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  with  tlie 
dukedom  of  Valentinoia  and  a  command  in  the 
French  army.  While  in  the  French  service  he 
obtained  popsesaion  o£  Forli,  Oesena,  Imola, 
Rimini,  Piombino,  the  island  of  Elba,  Faenza, 
and  Gamerino,  and  murdered  their  sovereigns. 
He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jean  d'Al- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre,  in  1499,  and  in  1501  he 
was  made  duke  of  Romagna  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  holy  see.  He  continued  his  onslaught  on  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  central  Italy,  and  aimed  at 
making  himsdf  king  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches;  hut  Louis  XII,  arrested  these 
ambitious  machinations,  and  many  whom  Oe- 
sare had  already  deprived  of  their  possesions 
recovered  them.  His  most  hloodv  military 
action  was  the  storming  of  Sinigaglia,  toward 
the  close  of  1502,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss 
mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  prison- 
ers, including  several  princes,  as  described  by 
Maohiavelli.  Finally,  as  many  historians  al- 
lege, in  cotyunction  with  his  father,  in  August, 
1B08,  he  concocted  the  plan  of  poisoning  four 
of  the  wealtiiest  curdinals  at  an  evening  party 
in  the  villa  Cometo;  but  by  mistake  the  poi- 
son, which  was  mixed  in  wine,  was  adminis- 
tered to  Alexander  VI.  and  to  Cesare.  The 
pope  died  about  a  week  after,  Cesare  was 
saved,  having  taken  but  little  of  the  drugged 
wine.  He  seized  upon  the  papal  treasures  in 
the  Vatican,  and  with  about  12,000  mercenaries 
stil]  kept  Rome,  althongh  those  whom  he  had 
despoiled  in  central  Italy  revolted  and  recov- 
ered their  lost  property.  Finally  his  troops 
abandoned  him,  and  the  pope,  Julius  II.,  ar- 
rested and  expelled  him  from  the  Papal  States. 
He  took  refuge  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
commander  of  Naples^  who  sent  him  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  After  two  years  he  escaped  and 
fonnd  an  asylum,  in  1506,  at  the  court  of  Jean 
d'Albret,  his  father-in-law.  Finally  he  was 
slain  before  the  castle  of  Yiana,  while  in  the 
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seryiee  of  the  kii^  of  Navarre.  He  waa  highly 
educated,  eloquent,  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
literatare.  For  this  reason  he  found  many 
apologists,  among  them  Maohiavelli,  who  took 
him  as  the  model  ruler  in  his  I'nneijie.  II. 
LatRzlB,  aister  of  the  preceding,  died  m  1523. 
She  was  equally  remarkahle  for  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  was  in  her  youth  affianced 
to  a  nobleman  of  Aragon,  hut  her  father  on  he- 
cotnlng  pope  married  her  to  Giovanni  Sforza, 
lord  of  Pesaro.  TMa  union  was  dissolved  in 
1497,  and  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Alfonso, 
dnke  of  Bisceglia,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  11., 
king  of  Naples,  and  made  duchess  of  Spoleto 
and  Sermoneta.  The  duke  was  assassinated 
two  years  later,  as  was  believed  by  order  of 
her  brother  Oesare.  In  IBOl  she  married 
Alfonso  d'Eate,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
became  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  attract- 
ed a  brilliant  society  to  her  court.  In  her 
later  years  she  was  much  ^ven  to  devotion 
and  acts  of  cliarity.  She  has  been  often  repre- 
sented as  a  monsteTi  of  profligacy,  sharing  in 
the  atrocities  of  her  father  and  brother,  and 
oven  living  with  them  at  Rome  in  incestuous  in- 
tercourse ;  but  she  has  also  found  many  defend- 
ers, who  deny  the  crimes  alleged  against  her, 

BORGIA,  St.  Frauds,  general  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  horn  at  Qandia,  Spain,  in  1610,  died  in 
Rome,  Oct.  1,  1572.  He  was  duke  of  Gandia, 
grand  equerry  to  Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  con- 
sort of  Charles  V.,  and  mayor  domo  to  the 
crown  prince,  afterward  Philip  II.  He  was 
always  exact  in  Ms  religious  duties,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  gave  up  his  title  and 
estate  to  his  son  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesus,  retainingthe  administration  of  the  duchy, 
by  special  permission  of  the  pope,  until  his 
children  were  provided  for.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  40th  yeflJ  of  his  age,  and  devoted 
himself  to  extending  and  strengthening  the 
order  of  Jesuits  in  Spain.  At  the  death  of 
Laynez  in  1565  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
society,  and  remained  in  office  fill  hb  death. 
Several  bishoprics  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
were  repeatedly  pressed  upon  nini,  but  refuaed. 
He  was  canonized  by  Clement  X.  in  1071. 

BOEKIA,  Stcfiuto,  an  Italian  cai-dinal  and 
statesnian,  born  at  Velletri,  Dec.  3,  1781,  died 
In  Lyons,  Nov.  33,  1804.  He  waa  a  generous 
patron  of  science,  and  made  valuable  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  coins,  and  various  anti- 
quities. Having  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Etruscan  academy  of  Cortona  in  1750,  he 
founded  the  celebrated  mnaeum  of  antiquities 
at  Velletri.  He  was  for  some  years  governor 
of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  by  his  sagacity 
preserved  that  province  from  the  famine  which 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1764.  In 
1770  he  became  secretary  of  the  propaganda, 
and  during  J8  years  that  he  occupied  that 
office  was  enabled  greatly  to  enrich  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  manuscripts  and  antiquities  through 
the  missionaries,  Pius  VI.  named  bim  a  car- 
dinal in  1789,  and  put  under  his  care  the  in- 
stitution of  foundlings,  and  in  17ST,  when  the 
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revolutionary  movement  reached  Rome,  made 
him  dictator  of  the  city.  Espelled  by  the 
Roman  republicans,  he  retired  to  Venice,  and 
afterward  to  Pisa,  where  be  formed  a  small 
lociety  of  scientific  men.  He  returned  to 
Roipe  with  Pius  VII.  in  1800,  and  devoted  him- 
lelf  to  reorganizing  the  papal  government.  He 
died  while  on  a  journey  to  Paris  as  companion 
of  the  pope.  Besides  his  valuable  collections, 
he  left  several  historical  works  of  some  merit. 

BOBGNE,  Imkt,  a  body  of  water  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  strictly  the  termina- 
tion of  that  large  arm  of  the  Mexican  gulf 
known  as  Mississippi  sound,  being  connected 
with  it  by  a  strait  crossed  by  a  line  of  small 
islands,  and  faced  on  the  east  by  Grand  island. 
It  is  also  connected  with  lake  Pontohartrtun 
by  the  Rigolet  paas.  It  has  about  the  average 
depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  approaches 
within  15  m.  of  New  Orleans.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  27  m. 
Lake  Borgne  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  MisBisM.ppi  delta. 

BOBGO,  Pwzo  dL    See  Poszo  m  Boboo. 

BOSGOGNONE,  JHOpo  Cortesl,  also  known  as 
JiogrKS  OopBTOia  (his  ori^nsJ  name),  an  Ital- 
ian pomter,  bom  in  Burgundy  to  1621,  died  in 
Rome,  Nov.  14,  1678.  He  studied  his  art  at 
Bologna,  a  part  of  the  time  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Guido.  He  worked  very  rapidly,  and 
excelled  in  representing  battle  scenes.  For 
many  years  he  resided  at  Florence,  where  he 
acquired  a  fortune  by  his  pencil,  and  about  1656 
became  a  Jesuit,  still  devoting  himself  to  art, 
but  working  chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

BORGOIUNERO,  a  walled  town  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  30  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Novara,  beautifally  atuated  near 
the  Agogna  and  on  the  road  to  Lakes  Orta  and 
Ma^ore;  pop.  .about  7,000.  The  town  con- 
tains several  churches,  convents,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  manufactories  of  ^k  and 
several  other  articles. 

BOBGOO.  L  A  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  bounded  N.  by  Goonna,  E.  by  the  Niger, 
8.  by  Yoruba,  andW.  byDagomba.  It  is  gener- 
ally a  level  country,  though  crossed  by  a  range 
of  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  produces  corn,  yams,  plantains, 
and  limes.  Game  is  found  in  abundance.  The 
people  are  good-natured,  and  tolerably  honest 
and  thrifty.  Borgoo  is  divided  into  the  states 
of  Booasa,  Wawa,  Kiama,  and  others,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  caravan  route  over  which  there 
is  considerable  traffic,  Boossa,  which  holds 
the  ^rst  rank  among  the  states,  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Mungo  Park.  [!•  Another 
kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Airica,  aliout  400 
m.  N.  E.  of  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region,  and  is  said  to  be  tfertile  and  hetdthy. 
It  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reach  it  by 
Barth  and  Overweg  in  1851. 

BOKIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  the  element 
boron  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  also  called 
boradc  acid>    It  occurs  in  nature  under  the 
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name  of  sassolice,  HsBOs,  composed  of  boric 
anhydride,  B3O3,  56-45  per  cent.,  and  water 
48-56.  It  is  also  contained  ia  the  follow- 
ing miueralfl,  in  the  proportions  given:  bora- 
cite  (magncMum  chloi-ide  and  borate),  63-5  per 
cent,;  rbodicite  (calcium  borate),  80  to  45; 
tdaa  or  boronatrooalcite,  30  to  44;  bydrobo- 
racite,  47;  borax  or  tinoal,  86-58;  datbolite 
(boro-silicate),  18;  botrjoiite  (do.),  20'35;  as- 
inite  (do.),  2  to  6-6;  tourmaline,  soborl  (do.), 
2  to  11-8;  lavderellite  (ammonium  borate),  "" 
lagonite  (iron  borate),  49 ;  also  in  many 
eral  waters  and  the  ocean.  Boric  acid  is 
hydrate  of  boric  oxide,  also  called  borio  anhy- 
dride, BaOa.  It  was  discovered  in  1703  by 
Homberg,  who  called  it  sedative  salt.  The 
.orystiilfi  are  white,  pearly,  and  scaly,  unctuous 
to  tbe  touch,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
213°  F.  !ose  half  their  water  of  crystalUzation, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole.  The 
maaa  fuses  into  a  hard  transparent  glass,  but 
will  not  sublime  escept  at  a  white  heat.  Un- 
less protected  from  the  air  it  absorbs  water 
and  loaea  transparency.  Deprived  of  water, 
its  specific  gravity  is  18;  that  of  the  hydrate 
is  1-48.  Boiling  water  dissolves  one  third 
of  its  weight  of  Qie  crystals;  co!d  water  only 
abont  one  thirtieth.  They  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  when  this  is  ignited  tbe  aoid  gives  to 
the  flame  a  beantifnl  green  color.  This  is  em- 
ployed as  a  characteristic  test  of  its  presence. 
The  acid  properties  of  this  substance  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  are  very  feeble.  It  scarcely 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  turmeric  paper  is 
rendered  brown  by  it  as  by  an  alkali.  It  is 
expeiled  from  its  combinations  by  stronger 
acids  almost  as  readily  as  carbonio  acid '-     "-' 


red  heat  in  a  crucible,  borio  acid  miied  with 
sulphate  of  soda  expels  tbe  sulphuric  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  aoda;  when  cold,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  reversed. — In  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution,  the  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  steam; 
much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  with  the 
alcoholio  solution.  It  is  to  this  property  we 
owe  the  supplies  of  boric  aeid,  which  are  fur- 
nished from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  jets 
of  steam  that  issue  through  fissures,  and  come 
np  more  or  less  laden  with  tliis  matei-ial,  as 
well  as  other  substances,  as  sulphur,  sal  ammo- 
niac, clay,  and  gypsum.  The  aeid  is  deposited 
in  the  soil  in  the  fonn  of  solid  efBoresoences, 
or  is  collected  in  pools  of  water,  through 
which  the  jets  are  made  to  pass.  In  South 
America  it  is  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  an  island  of  the  Lipari  group, 
called  Vuloano,  12  m.  N,  of  Sicily,  it  rises  m 
vapor  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  700  ft.  below  ita  summit.  The  vapor 
condenses  here  upon  the  bottom  and  sides,  like 
frost  after  a  heavy  dew ;  but  it  goes  on  accu- 
mulating, till  it  resembles  more  a  bed  of  clean 
enow ;  beneath  it  is  found  a  layer  of  red-hot 
sal  ammoniac,  through  which  come  up  sulphur- 
ous vapors.  The  boric  acid  is  gathered  up  as 
it  collects,  and  with  the  sulphur  and  sai  am- 


moniac is  a  source  of  no  little  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  volcano.  It  is  also  found  at 
Saaso  in  S.  Italy,  and  has  hence  been  called 
sassoUne,.  But  the  great  supplies  of  it  ai-e  ob- 
tained from  the  volcanic  districts  of  Tuscany, 
Here,,  over  an  area  of  some  30  m.  of  wild 
mountain  land,  issue  through  beds  of  calcareous 
rocks,  black  marl,  and  sand,  numerous  jets  of 
steam,whichrisein  white  clouds  among  thehilis, 
and  spread  around  offensive  sulphurous  smells 
and  vapors,  that  drench  those  passing  by  the 
spot.  The  ground  itself  is  hot  and  undermined. 
It  shakes  beneath  the  feet,  and  is  sometimes  so 
treacherous  as  to  let  man  or  beast  walking 
upon  it  fall  through  into  its  heated  recesses. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  incmstationa  of  sul- 
phur and  saline  substances.  The  waters  be- 
neath are  heard  boiling  with  strange  noises, 
and  we  seen  to  break  out  upon  the  surface. 
Of  old  it  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  to  hell. 
The  name  Monte  Cerboli  (tnons  Cerberi)  is 
still  retained  by  a  neighboring  volcano,  and 
contains  the  principal  lagoon  or  pool  from 
which  the  acid  is  obtained.  The  great  value 
of  these  natural  exhalations,  or  sojfioni,  as  they 
are  called,  was  discovered  in  1818,  and  made 
available  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Count 
Larderel.  Wherever-up  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
the  ground  is  observed  to  be  hotter  than  usual, 
and  sulphurous  vapors  are  seen  to  rise  from  it, 
and  the  surface  is  felt  to  tremble,  a  pit  is  dug, 
from  which  soon  issues  a  column  of  steam.  A 
temporary  wooden  chimney  is  put  up  for  this 
to  pass  through,  so  that  the  workmen  may 
continue  the  excavation,  and  construct  a  basin 
with  stone  wall  lining,  to  contain  tbe  water  in- 
tended to  receive  and  collect  the  acid  brought 
up  by  the  steam.  The  water  is  Introduced 
from  some  supply  at  the  surface,  and  the  chim- 
ney ia  then  removed.  The  heat  soon  causes 
the  water  to  reach  nearly  the  boiUng  point  It 
penetrates  into  the  fissure,  and  is  rqected  by 
tiie  steam,  brinj^ng  up  with  it  a  portion  of 
boric  acid.  As  it  is  found  that  the  quantity 
which  the  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  is  very 
small,  fresh  supplies  are  introduced  every  day ; 
and  the  pits  are  so  arranged  down  the  slope  of 
the  hiU  that  the  water  entering  at  the  top 
passes  from  an  upper  basin  into  a  lower  one, 
and  BO  on,  till  at  the  foot  it  is  received  into 
large  evaporating  pans.  The  basins  or  "la- 
goons" are  of  rough  shapes,  rudely  construct- 
ed, from  5  to  8  ft.  deep,  and  from  IS  to  60  ft. 
in  diameter ;  they  contiuue  to  receive  the  va- 
pors for  years,  but  the  jets  are  liable  at  any 
time  to  cease  and  break  out  in  a  new  place. 
The  pans  are  very  numerous,  and  present  a 
great  evaporating  surface.  They  are  heated 
by  the  vapors  of  some  of  the  soffioni,  which  are 
conveyed  under  them  in  flues.  Afterthe  liquor 
has  passed  through  a  series  of  the  pans  and 
been  greatly  concentrated,  it  is  baled  out  and 
drwned  through  baskets,  and  the  precipitated 
salt  is  taken  to  the  drying  rooms.  These  are 
of  brick  and  warmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pans  are  heated.    Thus  the  operations  are 
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carried  on  with  no  expense  of  fuel,  and  horia 
Mid  ia  obtfuned  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000 
Tuscan  pounds  oi'  more  per  annum.  Since  1854 
artificial  aoffioni  have  been  produced  by  boring, 
and  tie  yield  from  this  source  ia  veiy  large. 
The  product  is  of  late  years  more  impure  than 
formerly,  tjie  foreign  matters  having  increased 
from  8  per  cent  to  25  per  cent ,  which  appeara 
to  have  excited  some  apprehension  lest  the 
supply  may  give  out  An  analysis  of  the  crude 
acid  made  by  Vohl  in  18S6  is  mteresting,  as 
showmg  the  great  vanetv  of  the  associated  sub- 
stance'"    It  IS  as  follows 


HterOMuplo  water 
gulphuic  Held. 


Oxids  of  nuDgnnese 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan  locality,  and  the 
proceaa  as  there  conducted,  is  derived  trom  the 
treatise  of  Payen,  who  deacnbea  it  m  detail  bir 
John  Bownng  and  Dun  al  have  also  furnished 
mteresting  data  coni,ern!iig  it  Bone  acid  is 
of  valne  principally  lor  the  preparation  from  it 
of.  borax.  It  is  used  in  manufacturing  a  paste 
for  artificial  gema,  and  in  making  enamel.  Ita 
price  in  Tuscany  is  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

BOBIE,  ntm  Base  Drsiile  Dimonlln,  a  French 
missionary,  born  at  Bejnat,  Feb.  30,  1808,  put 
to  deathin  Tonquin,  Nov.  24, 18S8.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  for  the  priesthood,  he  sailed 
for  Tonquin,  Dec,  1,  1831,  arriving  just  at  the 
commencement  of  a  bloody  persecution  of  the 
Christian  converts.  He  very  soon  learned  to 
apeak  the  language  and  accommodate  himself 
to  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  Tonquinese, 
and  labored  with  great  zeal  and  snocess  for  sis 
years.  In  1838  he  was  apprehended,  severely 
beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  after  four  months 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He  bore  his  tor- 
tures with  fortitude,  and  such  was  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people  for  hie  character  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  deal  the  fatal  blow.  The  soldier 
selected  for  that  purpoae  intoxicated  himaelf, 
and  performed  the  task  so  awkwardly  that  sev- 
en strokea  were  necesaary  for  its  completion. 
After  his  death  the  heathens  burned  gold  paper 
over  his  grave  and  honored  him  as  a  divinity. 

BOBllSe,  a  name  common  to  two  distinct  me- 
chanical operations,  which  bear  different  ap- 
pellations in  most  languages.  The  one  connate 
in  turning  the  inside  surface  of  cylinders  to 
make  them  true,  the  other  in  cutting  holes 
through  solid  matter.  Cylinders  of  a  diameter 
smaller  than  four  feet  are  bored  on  alathe:  the 
cylinder  is  fastened  to  the  slide-rest,  and  the 
tool  is  keyed  on  a  mandrel  or  boring  bar  held 
between  the  centres  of  the  lathe ;  the  cylinder 
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moves  length wiae,  and  the  tool  revolves  so  that 
the  cut  is  helical.  Large  cylinders  of  the  tbiok- 
nesa  naual  for  steam  enpnes  are  bored  on  a  ver- 
tical maohine,  as  their  weight  is  sufBcient  to 
deflect  them  when  resting  on  the  side.  This 
important  tool  is  of  modern  invention,  and  is 
found  only  in  those  large  estabUshments  where  . 
huge  steam  engines  are  built.  A  boring  ma- 
cbme  IS  generally  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  shop 
formed  by  two  solid  walls.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  vertical  shaft  placed  below  the  floors,  sup- 
portmg  a  vertical  boring  bar  which  carries  a 
honzontal  cutter  wheel,  and  of  a  strongly  rib- 
bed bed  plate  on  which  are  four  movable  stan- 
dards or  supports,  with  clamps  to  hold  the  cyl- 
inder in  a  vertical  position.  The  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  rests  in  a  socket  on  strong  founda- 
tions ,  the  upper  end  is  keyed  loosely  to  the 
boring  bar,  and  sflpporta  it.  The  boring  bar  is 
guided  by  two  ai^ustable  bosea,  the  lower  one 
formmg  a  part  of  the  bed  plate,  the  upper  one 
part  ot  an  iron  beam  strongly  bolted  and  brac- 
ed to  the  walls.  The  shaft  and  borii^  bar  are 
made  to  revolve  by  a  train  of  wheela  placed 
under  the  floor.  The  cutter  wheel,  on  which 
are  bolted  several  tool-carriers,  descenda  slowly 
along  the  boring  bar.  To  operate  with  this 
machine,  tlie  boring  bar  is  at  firat  withdrawn, 
to  make  room  for  tie  cylinder,  which  is  placed 
on  the  standards,  and  then  the  bar  ia  put  back 
m  it«  place  inside  the  cylinder.  This  last  is 
then  80  adjusted  as  to  have  the  same  asis  with 
the  boring  bar,  and  ia  flrmly  clamped.  Cutting 
chisels  are  set  on  the  tool-carriers;  these  are 
ai^usted  for  thedepthof  cutdedred,  and  the  ma^ 


ehiue  is  put  in  motion.  After  the  cutter  wheel 
has  come  down  the  whole  length  of  the  cyl- 
inder, it  ia  raised  by  means  of  a  revolving  crane 
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for  another  cut.  Boring  machines  were  made 
to  avoid  the  bnlging  of  the  sides  of  cylinders 
when  placed  horizontally,  as  this  was  the  main 
impediment  to  good  boring;  they  also  avoid 
the  deflection  of  the  boring  bar.  They  require 
much  less  power  than  latlies  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  have  several  other  minor  adyantages. 
JTcBsra.  Nasmyth,  GasteU  and  company  con- 
structed the  boring  mill  repveBected  in  fig.  1 
for  the  purpose  of  boring  the  largo  cylinders, 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  Great  Western 
Bteamship  navigation  company's  vessel  the 
Mammoth,  at  their  works  at  Bristol,  The  mo- 
tion is  communicated  by  the  driving  pulley  c 
to  a  bevel  pinion  working  the  bevel  wneel  d. 
The  shaft  oe  which  this  wheel  is  fixed  has  on 
its  opposite  end  a  worm  for  communicating 
motion  to  the  upright  shaft/ and  boring  bar  a. 
This  boring  bar  has  vertical  grooves  a',  in 
which  the  cutter  head  S  is  movable,  sliding  up 
and  down  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
work;  Jc  is  a  tool- carrier,  fised  to  the  cutter 
head,  by  which  the  boring  is  effected.  The 
fomidation  plate  k  forms  a  bearing  for  the 
upright  shaft,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  in 
the  atep  g,  while  the  cylinder  I  is  secured  by 
the  clamps  j  j  to  the  supports  *  i,  which  are 
fised  to  the  foundation  plate.  Two  strong 
pieces  of  masonry,  m ',  support  the  entablature 
m,  for  carrying  Uie  self-acting  apparatus  for 
rMsing  and  lowering  the  cutter  head  b.  The 
entablature  is  sectired  to  the  masonry  by 
strong  holding  down  bolts.  This  self-acting  ap- 
paratua  conasta  of  a  rack,  «,  worked  by  a  pin- 
ion, the  motioa  being  transmitted  by  trunnion 
wheels  tiu'ough  two  spur  wheels  and  pinions, 
0  0.  The  whole  of  this  upper  machinery  revolves 
with  the  boring  bar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ring^,  upon  which  the  trunnion  wheels  rest 
and  revolve.  The  motion  thus  produced  is 
communicated  to  the  rack,  which  is  either 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  boring  bar  revolves.  Smaller 
hollow  cylinders  are  bored  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, except  that  they  are  usually  placed  in  a 
horizontal  positioh.  The  cutter  head  may  be 
made  to  revolve  in  the  cylinder,  or  the  cyl- 
inder may  revolve  about  the  cutter  head.  The 
barrels  of  muskets  and  other  small  firearms, 
being  foiled  hollow,  are  bored  upon  a  similar 
principle.  The  barrel  is  screwed  on  a  carriage 
which  moves  in  iron  grooves,  and  is  propelled 
toward  the  boring  bar  by  a  rope  which  passes 
over  pulleys  and  has  a  weight  han^ng  from  the 
end.  (For  the  boring  of  cannon  and  rifle  guns, 
see  Cannos',  and  EirtK.) — In  the  boring  of 
solid  substances  various  questions  require  to  be 
taken  into  conrideration.  If  the  tools  had  only 
to  cut  away  a  portion  of  matter,  as  is  done  in 
cutting,  planing,  and  turning,  the  directions 
given  for  cutting  tools  as  to  the  angles  of  the 
faces  of  the  edge  with  the  work,  the  velocity, 
and  the  lubricating  liquid  proper  for  the  sub- 
stance to  be  cut,  would  have  to  be  strictly  ap- 
Elied.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  a  drill 
as  not  only  to  turn  off  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 


but  also  to  pare  its  sides,  to  guide  itself  in  a 
straight  line,  and,  for  wood  and  some  other 
substances,  to  eject  the  shavings.  Moreover, 
the  velocity  is  unavoidably  different  at  all 
points  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
In  consequence,  the  rules  ^ven  for  cutting 
tools  are  observed  in  boring  tools  only  as  far 
as  they  accord  with  other  important  requisites ; 
but  they  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Drills 
are  made,  in  general,  to  bore  straight  holes,  by 
providing  them  with  a  centre  point  or  pin  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  cutting  edge  just  in  the 
centre  of  IJie  hole,  or  by  tapering  the  cutting 
edges  to  a  point.  They  are  made  to  bore  clean 
holes,  by  providing  them  with  a  shearing  point 
on  the  side,  that  cuts  like  the  point  of  a  knife ; 


or  \ij  prolonging  the  cutting  edge  along  the 
side ;  or,  for  metal,  by  making  a  reamer  with 
the  stem  of  the  drill  (figs.  3,  8,  and  4).  Boring 
tools  are  made  to  eject  the  material  cut  away, 
by  shaping  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  or 
by  making  it  hollow.  The  various  tools  used 
for  boring  wood  are  as  follows;  The  brad  awl 
'"  "  '3  a  cylindrical  wire,  with  a  chisel  edge; 
tjie  material  around  the  hole.    The  awl 


(fig.  6)  is  a  square  bar  tapering  to  a  point.  A 
great  number  of  tools  are  fluted,  that  is,  have 
the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  tube.  Such  are  the 
gouge  bit  (fig.  7),  the  spoon  bit  (fig.  8)  and  its 
varieties,  uie  table  bit  and  the  cooper's  dowel 
bit,  and  the  nose  bit  or  anger  bit  (fig.  9).  The 
gimlet  (fl^,  10)  is  fluted,  but  terminates  in  a 
screw,  which  drives  it  into  the  wood.  The  cen- 
tre bit  (fig.  11),  an  instrument  of  English  in- 
vention, consists  of  a  centre  point,  a  shearing 
point,  and  a  broad  inclined  cutter.    Its  varia- 
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tions  are  called  plug  centre  bit,  wine  cooper's 
centre  bit,  and  espanding  centi's  bit.  The 
tools  in  the  form  of  a  screw  are  the  single-lip 
;  12)  mode  of  a  half-round  bar  wound 


Bjjirallv  TioTind  a  cylinder;  the  twisted  gimlet, 
(fig  18J  made  of  a  conical  abaft,  around  wliich 
13  int  a  half-round  spiral  grooye;  the  screw 
auger  fflgs.  14  and  15),  foi-med  of  a  flat  band 
of  steel  twisted  when  red  hot;  the  American 
auger  (bs  16),  made  of  a  solid  shaft,  around 
which  IS  a  tliin  helical  fin.  The  last  much 
resembles  a  wool  screw ;  the  cutting  edge  is 
removable  and  resembles  that  of  a  centre  bit. 
All  these  twisted  tools  are  of  American  inven- 
tion, and  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe  30 
years  ago.  Anotlier  American  tool  is  an  auger 
for  producing  square  holes  or  cutting  mortices : 
it  consists  of  a  screw  auger  working  in  a  tube, 
round  inside  and  sqnai'c  outside ;  the  four  cor- 
nei-sntthe  lower  end  of  the  tube  are  sharpened 
from  inside,  and  proceed  foi'ward  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  the  cutting  ei%e  of  tlie  auger, 
cutting  through  the  wood  as  they  advance, 
"    "       '"5  the  round  hole  square.    Several 


fig.     ir.)— Bor- 
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driUs,  fmd  are  much  less  Taried  in  shape  than 
those  for  wood,  The  double-cutting  drill,  fig. 
4,  is  made  by  flattening  the  end  of  a  small  bar 
of  steel,  outttug  it  so  as  to  form  a  point  or  pro- 
jecting ai^le  of  about  90°  in  the  centre  line  of 
the  tool,  and  grinding  on  both  sides  to  trans- 
form the  two  fiats,  fonuing  the  angle  into  edges 


of  about  60"  sharpness.  Another  double-cut- 
ting drill,  called  the  Swiss  drill,  is  made  of  a 
wire  filed  on  one  side  to  the  diameter,  the  end 
of  tlie  remaining  half  being  ground  in  ma  shape 
of  a  half  cone.  The  common  single-catting 
drill,  fig.  S,  is  forged  flat  and  cut  pointed,  so 
as  to  show  at  the  end  two  wiall  faces  meetii^ 
at  an  angle  of  90°,  and  forming  a  point  project- 
ing in  the  centime  line  of  the  tool.  These  two 
faces  are  ground  so  as  to  form  angles  of  60° 
with  the  flat  sides  of  the  tool ;  the  one  face 
foi'ming  this  angle  with  one  side,  the  second 
face  with  the  other.  This  drill  is  in  unitersai 
use,  the  angles  specified  being  slightly  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to  be  bor- 
ed. It  is  very  difficult  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  ex- 
act place  whei-e  it  is  designed  to  be,  and  the 
error  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  drill.  For 
this  reason,  when  exactness  is  required  for  a 
lai'ge  hole,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  first,  and  this 
is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pin  drill.  The  shape 
of  a  pin  driU  is  exactly  represented  by  placing 
two  carpenter's  chisels  side  by  side,  tue  one 
presenting  its  face,  the  other  its  back,  to  the 
person  bdding  them,  and  by  letting  the  end  of 
a  wire  project  between  them  a  little  below  the 
edges.  In  using  the  instriiment,  the  centre  pin 
inuBt  enter  and  fit  the  small  hole  previously 
bored,  which  acts  as  a  guide.  If  the  portion 
of  the  cuttii^  edges  neai-est  the  centre  pin  is 
cut  away,  the  tool  wiU  cut  a  circular  groove ; 
such  is  the  form  adopted  for  cutting  holes  in 
the  tube  plates  which  receive  the  tub  n  1 
motives.  These  drills  are  worked  m  an  ua 
kinds  of  braces,  in  tlie  lathe  or  in  tb  Inll  n 
machine.  After  they  are  drilled,  the  h  les  f 
all  carefully  made  machines,  which  ai  n  t 
tapped,  are  perfected  by  reaming.  A  lar 
proportion  of  holes  drilled  are  int  nd  d  f 
screws,  and  we  consequently  tappel  Taps, 
master-taps,  stocks,  dies,  and  reamers  aie  cost- 
ly tools ;  nence  it  is  the  interest  of  machinists 
to  devise  and  adopt  a  uniform  system  in  drilling 
and  making  screws,  so  that  a  maohine  may  he 
repfdi-ed  in  another  shop  than  that  of  the 
maker,  without  the  necessity  of  making  a  new 
set  of  tools  for  each  particular  case.  Hard 
steel  and  glass  ai-e  bored  with  the  end  of  a 
rotating  brass  rod  fed  witii  oil  and  emery. 
Glass  offers  also  this  remarkable  and  little 
known  peculiarity,  that  it  is  drilled  through  as 
easily  as  hard  woods  with  a  common  metal 
drM,  provided  the  drill  is  kept  ail  the  time 
moistened  with  tniTentine. — In  boring  rooks 
for  blasting,  the  common  hMid  drill  and  tlie 
jumper  are  more  used  than  any  other  tools. 
(See  BusTiKo.)  The  situation  of  the  place  in 
which  the  holes  are  to  be  drilled  is  often  very 
diflicnlt  of  access  with  a  machine,  so  that  the 
time  and  expense  employed  in  adjnstiiig  the 
apparatus  would  make  it  preferable  to  employ 
manual  labor.  When,  however,  large  holes 
are.  dedrahle  for  the  displacing  of  masses  of 
rock,  machines  worked  by  compressed  air  for- 
nisbed  by  steam  power,  when  they  can  be 
placed  in  working  portion,  are  to  be  pre- 
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ferred ,  and,  in  fact  m  ill  modem  blasting 
on  a  large  Btale,  the  greatest  amount  of  dis- 
placement of  rock  la  effected  by  llaste  which 
are  made  in  the  holes  drdled  hy  machines. 
Among  the  most 
noted  of  the  rock 
dnlli,  having 
been  the  longest 
m  nse  and  the 
pnncipal  one  em- 
ploved 


the 
Barleigh  drill,  a 
general  outline 
ot  which  and  its 
mode  ot  working 
are  repreaented 
imder  Blasting. 
It  IS  what  is  call- 
ed a  percussion 
drill  that  is  a 
drill  whoHe  bit  is 
druen  by  blows 
against  the  rock 
and  IS  usually 
propelled  as  ar« 
the  other  drills  to  be  noticed  by  compressed 
air  nh  h  la  fumshed  by  a  double  ctI  nder 
pnmp  called  the  Bir  compresaor  tig  1**  The 
backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  piston 
rod  to  which 
the  drill  is  at 
tached  la  pro 
duced    m    the 


It  Compreawr 


cyhnder 
Bteam  or 
pressed 
chest      h 
pipewlichsuj 
phea  th 
pressed . 

for  movmg  the 
drdl  forward 
which  may  be 
done     by    the 

^"f^  •"■  u^  l!^^  ^«  19  -lnge«oU  DrilL 

rod  g  which  is 

turned  by  an  automatic  ratchet  movement. 
Various  attachments  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  rotating  percussion  drills  as  well  as  for  feed- 
ing them,  a  general  idea  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  description  of  a 


drill  (fig.  20)  invented  by  Prof.  De  Volson 
Wood  of  the  Stevens  institnte  at  Hoboken,  N. 
J.  The  piston,  piston  rod,  drill  holder,  ratchet 
for  rotation,  and  enlargement  for  regulatmg 
the  feed,  constitute  a  single  piece  of  cast  steel. 
The  small  valve  a  is  operated  by  the  recipro- 
cating movement  of  the  plug  b.  Steam  ia  ad- 
mitted behind  the  pli^  ft  so  as  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly pressed  against  the  plug  e,  which  rests 
upon  the  conical  surface  d.  During  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  piston  the  small  valve 
is  forced  upward  by  the  conical  surface,  and 
during  the  forward  movement  it  is  moved 
downward  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  behind 
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tie  plug  b.  This  small  valve  admits  the  motor 
to  as  to  reciprocate  the  piston  e,  and  this  piston 
operates  the  main  valve  y;  The  length  of  the 
stroke  IS  adjusted  by  simply  turning  the  piece 
q  By  this  arrangement  the  valve  ia  operated 
without  shock,  and  hence  will  not  break,  and 
wl  en  properly  set  the  main  valve  will  not  be 
(pcned  until  the  blow  is  struck.  The  drill  is 
seized  and  held  automatically  by  the  conical 
wedges  i  i,  and  ia  rotated  by  the  sloping  click 
A  w  h  ch  rotates  about  its  back  edge,  coming 
In  contact  with  sloping  teeth  I  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piston  rod.  The  click  m  prevents 
it  from,  feeding  forward,  and  the  click  n  in  a 
similar  manner  prevents  it  from  feeding  back. 
The  thread  on  tiie  screw  a  ia  made  very  steep, 
BO  that  when  Oie  piston  advances  so  far  as  to 
dr  ve  m  out  of  bearing,  the  pressure  of  the  mo- 
tor on  the  forward  head,  p,  during  the  back- 
ward stroke  of  the  piston,  forces  the  cylinder 
forward,  which  will  cause  the  screw  o  to  turn, 
thus  securing  an  advance  feed.  A  false  head, 
!•  to  prevent  the  piston  from  striking  the  rear 
head  has  the  motor  admitted  and'  rettuned  be- 
hmd  it  by  a  puppet  vaJve.— The  diamond  drill, 
owned  by  the  American  diamond  drill  company, 
the  bit  of  which  is  the  invention  of  Rodolphe 
Lesehot  of  Paris,  is  a  rotary  machine,  and  of 
course  differs  widely  in  construction  from  those 
just  described.  There  are  several  patterns  and 
sizes  that  represented  in  fig.  21  is  a  small  tun- 
nelhng  drill.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be 
flacedin  any  required  position,  moving  aa  if  on 
a  nn  versal  joint.  The  bits,  which  are  screwed 
on  the  end  of  the  drill  rod,  are  armed  with 
black  diamonda  aa  represented  in  figs.  S2  and 
33.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diamonds  are 
so  arranged  as  to  cut  the  hole  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  bit  or  the  drill.  Both  the  drill 
rod  and  the  bit  are  hollow  to  admit  water,  Miich 
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is  forced  down  to  the  tottom  ot  the  hole  while 
the  machine  la  at  wirk  Thi-.  i!r  II  i-  n  \ 
(Febrnary,  187^1  lu  u      U    I     I  i       1  -^t 


gOTernmeiit  in  deepewng  the  channel  of  the 
Jamea  nver  below  Biphmon'l,  Va  It  is  much 
used  m  prospecting  for  cal  and  other  mine 


rals,  and  for  horing  arte- 
riau  wella,  and  is  especial- 
ly adapted  to  these  pur- 
poses. At  the  Lacka- 
wanna coal  and  iron  com- 
pany's mines  the  total 
j-,(^  (2  borii^  in  67  days  in  the 

year  1873  was  6,357  ft., 
with  an  average  number  of  2^'^  driUs,  the  aver- 
age of  each  drill  per  day  heiog  34  ft.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  diamonds  waa  13f  cents  per  foot. 
BORISOOLEBSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  and  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Tamhov,  on 
the  Vorona,  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  pop.  in 
1807,  12,354.  It  has  an  important  fair,  mnmr- 
fectures  of  various  kinds,  and  a  large  ' 
meat  for  the  melting  of  tallow. 

BORISOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  _ 

in  the  government  and  44  m.  !N.  E.  of  Minsk ; 
pop.  in  1867,  5,233.  Sear  the  adjacent  village 
of  Studienka  the  Beresina  was  crossed  by  the 
French  army,  Nov.  36  and  27,  1812.    (See  Be- 

BftEJESSOS,  Jidan,  a  Swedish  dramatist,  bora 
at  Tanmn,  March  23,  1700,  died  ia  Ifpsal,  May 
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5  1866  He  was  minister  of  the  church  of 
Weckbolra  near  Enk6pii^  from  1838  till  his 
il  tth  His  first  and  best  drama,  &jS  XIT. 
1^*46,  German  translation,  1855),  was  suoceed- 
1  by  many  tragedies.  In  1861  he  became  oce 
of  the  18  members  of  the  Swedish  academy. 

BORUCE,  £dniiid,_  an  English  historian,  a 
phjaiLian  by  profession,  died  at  Chester  about 
1683  His  father,  Sir  John  Borlaoe,  was  one 
ol  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  he  was 
educated  at  Dublin  and  Lejden.  He  practised 
his  profession  at  Chester,  and  wrote  among 
other  works  "  The  Eeduction  of  Ireland  to'  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  the  Governors  since 
the  Conquest  by  Henry  II.  in  1173  "  {London, 
1676),  and  "  The  History  of  the  execrable  Irish 
Rebeihon,  traced  from  many  preceding  acts  to 
the  grand  Eruption,  Oct.  28,  1641,  and  thence 
pursued  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1661 " 
(London,  1680). 

BOBN,  Bertntnd  de,  viscount  of  Hautefort, 
a  French  troubadour  and  warrior,  born  in  the 
castle  of  Bora,  PSrigord,  m  the  middle  of  the 
13tu  century,  died  about  1309.  He  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  which  traced  its  origin  to 
the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  early  contended  with 
his  brother  for  the  supremacy  over  the  rast 
famdy  domain,  which  contained  1,000  serfs. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  took  the  dispossessed 
brother's  part  in  revenge  for  Bertrand's  satiri- 
cal lays,  upon  which  the  latter  espoused  the 
caase  of  Henry  II.  and  took  a  prominent  and 
mischievous  part  in  these  family  broils  and 
wars,  especially  as  Aquitaine  was  threatened 
both  by  France  and  England.  After  the  death 
of  Richard,  whom  he  as  well  as  other  princes 
liad  instigated  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  withoat 
himaulf  contributing  anything  to  the  crusades 
excepting  spirited  songs,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
as  was  believed  in  a  monastery,  and  the  fief  of 
Haotefort  was  transferred  in  1210  by  his  son 
Bertrand  (who  also  wrote  several  songs)  to 
the  king  of  France.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
wife  of  Henry  IL,  was  SMd  to  have  been  one 
of  his  patronesses;  he  was  also  in  love  with 
Helena,  sister  of  Richard,  though  he  celebrated 
ATaenz,  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Turenne, 
and  wife  of  Talleyrand  of  P^rigord,  as  the 
special  object  of  his  adoratioa.  Dante  places 
him.  in  his  inferno  for  leading  the  yoathful 
king  to  quarrel  with  his  father;  aad  Thierry 
as  well  as  Sismondi  refers  to  the  influence  of 
his  lyrics  and  of  his  sword  and  counsels  in 
stimalating  and  embittering  the  tf  irit  of  con- 
tention of  his  day.— See  Lanrens,  Le  l^rtiedu 
Moyen  Age,  ou  hiitoire  de  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
vicomte  d^ HanUfm'd  (Paris,  1863). 

BORM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sasony,  on  the  Wyhra,  16  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Leipsic;  pop.  in  1871,  5,751.  It  has  an  old' 
Gothic  church,  and  the  rnins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  which  was  destroyed  hy  the  Hussites  in 
1480.  The  town  has  a  considerable  indnstry. 
BOBNE,  Lidwlg,  a  German  author,  of  Jewish 
origin;  bom  at  Frankfort- on-the -Main,  May 
18,  1786,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1837.     His 
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father,  Jakob  Baruch,  was  a  banker,  and  his 
grandfether  was  employed  on  a,  diplomatic 
mission  to  Vienna.  He  studied  medicine,  phi- 
losophy, 8Ed  political  aoienoe  at  Berlin,  Halle, 
Heidelberg,  and  Giessan,  and  then  entered  the 
public  service  at  Frankfort.  "When  that  city 
was  restored  to  the  condition  of  a  fl'ee  town  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  estab- 
lished two  journals,  the  Stoats- Ristretto  and 
the  Zeitschwingen,  at  Otfenbach,  near  Frank- 
fort. These  were  suppr^aed  on  account  of 
tiieir  boldness  in  dealing  with  public  affairs, 
and  the  editor  was  arraigned  lor  circulating 
seditious  pamphlets.  He  was  acquitted,  and  in 
1818,  having  in  the  mean  time  become  a  con- 
vert to  Ohnslianity  and  changed  his  name,  he 
established  a  paper  called  Die  Wage^  which  be- 
came famous  by  theatrical  criticisms.  Ho  was 
a  severe  and  caustic  critic  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  lived  much  in  isolation  at  Frank- 
fort, Hambm^,  and  Paris.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1880  he  established  La  Balance  in 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  closer  Intel- 
lectual and  social  union  between  France  and 
Germany.  His  Denhrede  w»f  Jeam.  Faul,  re- 
markable for  great  elevation  of  thought,  and 
his  Meneel  der  S'rangdaenfresser,  a  fierce  satire, 
are  his  best  productions.  Most  of  hiff  writings 
are  included  in  his  Gesammelte  Schriften  (17 
vols.,  1829-'4T)  and  NachgelasseitE  Schriften 
(6  vols.,  Mannheim,  1847-'50). 

.BOMEO,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  or  Ma- 
lay a  h'p  la  'tu  t  d  d'  tl  iind  th 
equ  t  IV h  1  dvides  tint  tw  n  ariyeqn  1 
pa  t       I        th    !a  K         land  in    h     w    Id 

of  Pap 

Pul  k  la  ant  It  s  nd  t  m  ah  ut  th 
Tth  p  all  1  f  N"  la  d  so  thward  a  1  ttle 
fnrth  th  nl  t  4  ndf  mt  tw  te  n 
point,  near  the  109th  meridian  of  E.  longitude, 
eastward  to  Kaniungan  point  in  Ion.  119°  20' 
E.;  its  gi'eatest  length,  which  is  from  H".  N.  E. 
to'  S,  S.  W.,  is  about  850  m.,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  880  m.  It  is  bounded  S.  and  W.  by 
the  China  sea,  E.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  the  Celebes 
sea,  and  Macassar  strait,  which  separates  it 
from  the  island  of  Oelebes,  and  S.  by  the  Java 
sea.  Its  estimated  area  is  from  284,000  to 
800,000  sq,  m.  The  northern  portion  of  Bor- 
neo is  a  peninsula  with  an  average  width  of 
120  m.,  trending  from  lat.  2°  80'  upward  of  800 
m.  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  popula- 
tion is  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to 
8,000,000.— Borneo  has  about  2,000  m.  of  sea- 
coast,  in  which  there  are  comparatively  few 
important  bays  pr  indentations,  and  no  great 
inlets,  but  many  rivers  and  small  creeks.  Along 
the  entire  S.  coast  the  shores  are  low  and  gen- 
erally marshy ;  the  features  of  the  E.  coast  up  to 
Kahiuagan  Point,  andof  theW.  coastuptoUape 
Datu,  nearly  opposite,  are  simOar.  •  The  shares 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  are  bolder,  being 
rocky  and  lined  with  islets  perilous  to  naviga- 
tion. They  enclose  several  bays  of  considera- 
ble extent,  of  which  the  more  important  are : 


Maludii  bay,  which  is  sheltered  by  Cape  Sam- 
panmargo,  the  N.  extremity  ef  the  island,  and 
was  formei'ly  a  favorite  resort  of  pirates ;  and 
Labok  bay  and  Gyong  bay,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  with  the  Unsang  promontory 
between  tiiem,  where  edible  birds'  nests  are 
gathered  in  large  quantities  for  the  Chinese 
market.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  in 
lat  5°  22'  S.,  lies  the  little  island  of  Labuan, 
theseat  of  a  small  but  important  British  colony. 
^An  inland  range  extending  fi'om  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.,  with  an  average  elevation  of  from  3,000 
to  4,000  ft.,  forms  the  watershed  of  the  great 
northern  peninsula.  At  its  extremities  it  curves 
outward  towaj'd  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Datu  and  Cape  Sampanmanjo  respectively.  Its 
name  changes,  in  proceeding  northward,  from 
the  Krimbacg  mountains,  which  tbrm  tiie  in- 
land boundary  of  the  territory  of  Sarawak, 
in  the  northwest,  to  the  Batang-Lnpar,  and 
iinally  to  the  Madi  mountwns,  whence  the 
re^on  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
proper  slopes  down  to  the  Chinese  sea.  The 
chain  attuns  its  greatest  height  in  Kt.  Eina- 
Balu,  the  loftiest  peak  yet  discovered  in.  Bor- 
neo, 13,698  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  It 
is  near  the  northernmost  end  of  the  island,  and 
as  seen  from  the  coast  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  truncated  cone.  The  summit,  which 
has  been  thrice  reached  by  Europeans,  consists 
of  syenitio  granite,  and  is  about  2  m.  in  length. 
Lofty  detached  mountains  are  visible- to  the 
eastward,  apparently  at  least  7,000  ft.  high, 
and  a  long  chain  stretches  away  in  a  8.  8.  W. 
direction.  The  main  peninsular  range  is  pro- 
longed beyond  Mt,  Kina-Baln,  and  terminates 
in  Cape  Sampanmanjo.  Apparently  uncon- 
nected with  it  and  much  nearer  the  sea  is  Mt. 
Malu,  in  about  lat.  4°  N.  with  an  altitude  of 
8,000  ft.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  island, 
the  Madi  mountains  form  a  group  whence  radi- 
ate several  ranges  toward  different  parts  of  the 
coast  Of  these,  one  extends  from  Mt.  Berin- 
gin,  in  about  lat.  2°  30'  N.,  easterly  to  Kanlnn- 
gan  point,  and  a  second,  liie  high  AngarAnga 
mountdna,  southward  to  Cape  Salatan,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Borneo ;  there  is  also  a 
third  range  which  separates  from  the  Angar 
Anga  monntains  not  fer  from  their  junction 
with  the  central  group,  and  runs  westward,  as 
the  Kaminting  and  Pembaringan  mountains, 
nntii  it  is  broken  up  into  detached  masses  as  it 
approaches  the  110th  meridian.— The  navigable 
rivers  of  Borneo  are  numerous.  Many  of  them 
are  deep  enough  to  admit  of  navigation  by 
larger  craft  than  can  pass  the  bare  which  in 
most  instajices  obstruct  their  entrance.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  N".  W.  coast,  between  Cape 
Datu  and  Cape  Sampanmanjo,  23  rivers  enter 
the  sea,  each  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12 
ft.  of  water  to  a  distance  of  100  m.  above  its 
mouth.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sarawak,  which  has  two  outlets,  its  western 
mouth  being  situated  in  about  lat  1°  20' N., 
Ion,  U0°30'E.  The  anchorage  near  the  tovfn 
of  Sarawak  la  17  m,  from  the  sea.    The  Batang- 
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Lnpaf  ia  anotlier  lai^e  stream  wliioii  drains  the  i 
Sai'awak  territory.  Its  etnbouolini'e,  which,  is  I 
4  m.  wide,  is  near  lat.  1°  25'  F.  and  Ion.  111°  ' 
E.  Flowing  aeawwd  from  within  tlie  oonflnes 
of  the  same  state  are  tlie  rivers  Kejang  and 
Bintulu.  Fni-fJior  S",  E.,  in  Bom'eo  proper,  is 
the  Limbang,  Kadayan,  or  Brimai,  wi^  the 
capital  of  the  kmgdom,  a  town  of  25,000  in- 
hahitants,  known  as  Brunm  or  Borneo,  on  its 
left  hank.  The  island  of  Lahuan.  lies  just  with- 
out the  bay  or  ^If  into  which,  it  flows.  Halu- 
duhay  wliioh  mdeata  the  most  northern  por- 
tion ot  Boi'neo,  leoeivee  a  stream  said  to  Bow 
out  ot  Like  Eina  Baln,  a  sheet  of  water  near 
the  mountain  of  that  name  tlis  esistenoe  of 
which  IS  po'atiyelj  asserted  hy  the  natives  but 
whiot  has  not  been  seen  by  any  Eniopean 
The  principal  iivers  nhicli  entei  the  Oelebea 
ail     th    Bikn  an  "i^iiRh  i    k.- m  th    An   i 
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Sooloo  dominions,  reaching  the  eoastnear  lat.  3° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  117"  SO'  E.,  and  the  Pantw,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  same  mountain  gi'onp, 
and  puMues  a  pai'allel  course  down  to  its 
month,  which  is  about  2°  N.  of  the  eqnntor. 
The  only  river  of  any  considerable  length  which 
flows  into  Macassar  sti'ait  ia  the  Koti,  a  sti'eam 
wMoh  waters  the  region  bearing  ito  own  name, 
and  which  is  fed  hy  numerous  affluents.  Its 
general  course  ia  S.  E.,  and  its  delta  occupies 
the  coast  region  from  10  to  60  m,  8.  of  the 
equator  The  Banjer  is  the  chief  of  the  rivers 
having  their  outlet  m  the  Java  sea  on  the  S 
coast  It  takes  its  rise  neai  the  middle  of  the 
laland,  and  is  a  tortuous  stieam,  flonmg  south 
naid  along  or  neai  the  115th.  paiallel,  and 
eventually  sepaiatma;  mto  two  hiauehes  one 
of  which  IS  known  as  the  Little  Dayak  uvei, 
tl  ith  1  111  1  1  m  ipal  iim  being  tlie  avenue 
t  li  settlement  o 


massm  wlirh  stmK  aitU  ft  1  ml  Utl  ei 
rivers  on  this  coast  are  tlia  Great  Dayalt,  the 
Mendawi,  the  Sampit,  the  Pembuan,  the  Kotta- 
Waringen,  and  the  Jelli.  The  great  river  of 
western  Borneo  is  the  Bimpang,  which  drwua 
the  extensive  region  comprised  between  the 
pemnsu]a,T  range  on  the  north,  and  tlie  western 
ofishoot  of  the  Anga-Anga  mountains,  portions 
of  which  are  known  as  the  Kaminting  and 
Pembaringan  ranges.  Its  general  course  is  in 
a  westerly  direction  almost  under  the  equator, 
from  its  soiu'ce  in  Ion.  114°  10'  E.  to  Ion. 
109°  20'  E.,  where  the  Chinese  town  of  Pon- 
tjonak  is  situated  on  one  of  its  main  outlets 
just  above  the  mouth.  In  1828  a  Dutch  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  gold  and  diamond  fields 
explored  this  river  for  a  distance  of  800  m.  in- 
land. Tlie  Sambas  territory,  further  S.,  is 
watered   hy  the  Sambas  river. — The   greater 


f  itolB  1  Lolol  n^stoiecLnt^'f'l  ^i  jlfoi 
matious.  The  shallow  seas  which  separate  tlie 
island  fi'Om  Asia,  aud  the  resemblance  between 
Bornean  and  Asiatic  natural  productions,  indi- 
cate that  at  no  very  distant  epoch  the  conti- 
nent extended  farther  S.  W,  dian  at  present, 
and  included  Borneo  as  well  as  Sumatra  and 
Java.  S"o  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  has 
been  observed  in  Borneo,  tliough  the  island  is 
almost  surrounded  by  one  of  tlie  moat  impor- 
tant belts  of  voloanoes  in  the  world,  near  which 
earthquakes  (also  wholly  unknown  ia  Borneo) 
are  of  weekly  or  monthly  occurrence.  The 
island  is  notably  rich  ia  mineral  productions, 
among  which  are  diamonds,  gold,  antimony, 
coal,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Diamonds 
occur  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  th.e  river  beds, 
at  depths  from  6  to  15  ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  in  str.itfl  occasionally  several  feet  in  thick- 
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neaa,  whence  thej  are  obtained  by  Malays,  who 
sink  shafts  in  the  rivers  for  this  purpose.  The 
largest  diamond  ever  found  in  Borneo  weighs 
387  carats.  Diamond  washing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  Sarawak  river,  which  yields 
small  atones  of  brilliant  water;  bat  the  largest 

Sroduct  is  in  the  Landalt  district,  in  the  Dutch 
ominions,  40  m.  N.  of  the  equator.  Gold  is 
found  in  Sarawak  aa  well  as  the  districts  under 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  but  only 
as  small  grains  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  anti- 
mony exported  from  Borneo  tiirough  Sarawak 
constitutes  the  chief  supply  of  Great  Britain. 
The  prinoipol  mines  are  at  Bidi,  near  which 
some  traces  of  silver  liave  been  discovered. 
Goal  of  good  quality  occurs  abundantly  at  the 
British  island  of  Labnan,  and  in  the  Dutch 
Banjermassin  district.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  Sarawak,  and  on  the  Koti  river.  Excellent 
iron  ore  abounds  in  the  south,  and  is  also  met 
with  in  the  northwest.  The  natives  manufac- 
ture it  into  the  best  cutting  blades  to  be  found 
in  the  archipelago.  A  copper  mine  is  worked 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  Sambas  country.  Small 
quantities  of  platinum  have  been  obtained  in 
some  locaUties,  but  this  metal  has  never  been 
profitably  extracted. — The  climate  of  Borneo 
IS  remarkably  salubrious  for  an  equatorial 
island.  The  low  re^ons  of  coast  land  and  ex- 
tensive forest  are  hot  and  moist,  with  an  aver- 
age temperature  throughout  the  year  of  about' 
n"  F.  between  6  and  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  an 
annual  rainfall  in  some  places  estimated  at  30O 
inches.  The  i^et  season  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island  is  synchronous  with  the  dry  sea- 
son on  the  eastern  shores,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  of  the  8.  E.  monsoon ; 
with  the  beginning  of  the  N".  E.  monsoon  in 
Seiptembei'  the  wet  season  sets  in  along  Macas- 
sar strait  and  the  shores  of  the  Java  sea,  last- 
ing till  April.  In  the  higher  districts  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  healthy. — The  vegeta,- 
tion  of  Borneo  is  rioh^  luxuriant,  and  varied. 
The!  island  is  essentially  a  forest  country,  and 
abounds  in  aigaulic  trees.  Brilhant  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  most  striking  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  the  wonderful  pitcher  plants  of 
the  botanical  genus  nepenthes,  which  here  at- 
tain their  highest  development  in  form  and 
color.  They  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance.  Tlie  pitcher 
of  one  species  will  hold  two  quarts  of  water. 
They  are  usually  green,  with  red,  brown,  and 
purple  markings  and  linings.  There  are  prob- 
ably 100  species  of  ferns  on  the  island,  and  the 
orchids  are  well  represented.  The  finest  fruit 
is  furnished  by  the  abundant  durian  tree, 
which  resembles  the  elm  in  general  appear- 
ance. A  spiny  oval  mass  contains  the  fi-uit 
in  the  form  of  a  cream-colored  pulp.  Other 
fruit  trees  are  the  mangosteen,  lansat,  rambu- 
tan,  jack,  jambon,  and  blimbing.  The  bamboo 
is  put  to  many  important  uses  in  the  native 
economy.  Among  the  valuable  products  of 
the  Bornean  forests  are  bananas,  betel  nuts, 
breadfruit,  camphor,  coooanuts,  ebony,  gutta 


percha,  rattan,  and  sandal  wood.  The  soil  is 
generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  rice,  sago, 
manioc,  cotton,  sugar,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pop- 
pies, and  ^nger.  Melons  and  gourds  are  pro- 
duced in  lai^e  quantities,  and  in  addition  to 
the  more  distinctive  fruits  already  mentioned 
are  found  the  orange,  lemon,  mango,  tamarind, 
and  pomegranate. — The  orang-outang  or  mias 
(iimia  saiyrua)  occupies  the  moat  prominent 
place  in  the  fauna  of  Borneo,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  is  believed  to  be  its  exclusive  liabitat. 
These  creatures  frequent -the  dense  vii^n  tVir- 
ests  of  the  low  country,  and  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  dry  and  elevated  districts.  The  quadru- 
mana  are  further  represented  by  the  long-nosed 
monkey  and  at  least  ten  other  .species.  There 
are  four  species  of  lemur-like  animals.  The 
eamivora  are  sparingly  represented,  a  specie's 
of  arboreal  panther  {felis  maeroceUs)  being  the 
roost  noteworthy  animal  of  this  order.  Tlie 
elephant  is  occasionally  encountered  in  the 
noi'th,  and  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  India.  The  only  other  large  quadrupeds  are 
deer  and  wild  cattle  (po»  Sondiacas).  Wild 
hogs  roam  through  tiie  forests  in  vast  numbers. 
There  are  numerous  bats  and  many  charac- 
teristic species  of  squiiTels.  A  curious  repre- 
sentative of  the  inseetivora  is  the  small  featier- 
tiuled  ptilocereus  jAncU.  Of  birds  there  are 
parrots,  woodpeckers,  ti-ogons,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, homhflls,  cuckoos,  bee-eaters,  and  ga- 
pers. Of  insects  there  are  honey  bees,  3,000 
species  of  beetles,  and  no  fewer  than  29  species 
oi  papilionidm  or  goi^ous  swallow -tailed  but- 
terflies. Crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  pythons  and 
other  serpents  are  met  with.  The  adjacent 
seas  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which  form 
a  considerable  article  of  eonsumptioi 
meroe. — The  principal  territorial  d 
Borneo  are  as  follows:  1,  Sarawak,  e 
dent  state  under  an  English  rajah,  i 
about  800  m.  along  the  If.  W.  coas  _ 
population  of  300,000 ;  2,  Borneo  proper,  < 
of  the  few  Malay  kingdoms  which  remain  m 
the  archipelago,  embracing  the  N.  "W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  to  Maludu  bay,  population 
unknown;  3,  the  Dutch  territories  on  the 
S,,  E.j  and  W.  coasts,  comprising  Sambas, 
Baigennassio,  and  Pontianak,  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  201,541  sij.  m.,  and  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1869  of  1,189,803.  These  dependen- 
cies are  included  under  the  administration  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Java. — The  inhabi- 
tants comprise  the  aboriginal  Dyaks  and  the 
immigrant  Malays,  Javanese,  Chinese,  and 
Bughis  or  natives  of  Celebes.  The  Dyaks  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Malay  race,  but  are  more 
simple  and  honest,  and  morally  superior  in  al- 
most every  respect.  Their  average  stature 
somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  Malays;  their 
hair  is  straight,  coarse,  and  black,  and  they  are 
well  proportioned  without  any  tendency  to 
obesity,  Agriculture  is  their  principal  means 
of  subsistence.  They  ore  distmguished  bymany 
excellent  traits  of  character,  and  when  kindly 
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treated  are  docile,  industrioua,  and  faithful. 
They  formerly  gained  great  aotoriety  as  daring 
piratea  and  head-hunters,  seeking  to  decapitate 
others  under  the  helief  that  every  person  be- 
headed would  become  the  slave  of  the  hunter 
in  the  next  world.  The  greater  portion  of  them 
have  substantial  dwellings,  and  onltivat*  rice, 
the  bauana,  su^r  cane,  and  some  cotton  and 
tobacco  for  their  own  consumption.  They  are 
skilled  artificers  in  iron,  and  understand  spin- 
ning and  wearing,  but  have  no  written  Ian-  , 
guage.  Doga  and  fowls  are  their  only  domes-  ( 
tioated  animals.  The  distinction  between  Land 
Byaks  and  Sea  Dyaks  is  founded  not  upon  the  | 
localities  which  they  inhabit,  but  upon  the  fa- , 
vorite  pursuits  of  the  respective  trioea,  which 
lead  some  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  others  to  a  [ 
life  on  the  ■«ater  Chmese  settlers  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  inland  and  engage  in  trade,  | 
local  manufactures  and  mmmg  The  iao''t  I 
active  traders,  howerer  are  the  Bn{,hia,  who 
are  supenor  sailors  and  visit  every  section  ot 
the  coast  m  their  light  vessels  —  iatimonv, 
spices,  camphor,  gold,  and  diamonds  are  tlie 
principal  articles  of  export  from  Borneo  to 
Europe.  The  British  and  Dutch  carry  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  the  island  the 
former  mainly  through  the  free  port  of  Singa 
pore. — Borneo  appears  to  have  been  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  very  early  19  the  Ibth  century 
Nearly  200  years  later  m  1691  they  acquired 
a  temporary  foothold  m  Banjermaasm,  which 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  The 
Dutch  subseqnentlv  established  themselves  on 
the  same  coasts  and  m  1787  gained  supremacy 
over  Banjermassin  by  a  treaty  with  its  sultan 
The  away  thusmaugurated  ha^  been  mamtamed 
almost  continualh  up  to  the  present  time  In 
1828  they  settled  Pontianak  Great  Britain 
made  nnsui,cessful  attempts  to  establish  com 
meroial  factoiies  m  Borneo  in  the  years  1703 
and  1774;  but  owing  to  the  loundation  ot  the 
state  of  Sarawak  under  an  English  ruler  and 
the  acquisition  ot  Labaan  as  a  colony,  British 
inflaence  is  now  paramount  m  the  N  W  part 
of  the  island.    (See  Sarawak.) 

BORKHEIH,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
province  of  Hesse-Nassan,  close  by  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  for  the  inhabitants  of  which  it 
forms  a  favorite  resort  for  pleasure;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,396.  Oa  th6  Somheimer  ffeide,  near 
the  town,  on  Sept.  18,  1848,  Prince  lich- 
nowsti  and  Voa.  Auerswald,  two  prominent 
conservative  members  of  the  German  parlia- 
ment, were  assassinated  by  a  mob. 

BOENUOLH,  an  island  in  the  Beltic,  belong- 
ing to  Denmark,  23  m,  S,  E.  of  Saudhammar 
point,  Sweden,  and  90  m.  E.  of  Seeland ;  area, 
235  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  31,894.  It  is  about 
38  m.  long  by  18  wide.  The  coast  is  high  and 
rooky,  skirted  in  many  places  by  dangerous 
reefs,  and  there  are  no  good  harbors  for  large 
vessels.  A  range  of  mountains  with  dry  and 
sterile  slopes  runs  through  the  interior;  bnt 
the  lower  land  is  generally  fertile.  The  island 
produces  coal,  marble,  bnilding  stone,  sheep. 
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and  cattle ;  and  earthenware  is  made.  The 
capital  is  E6nne,  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the 
island. 

BOBNOO,  or  Boron  (called  by  the  natives  Ea- 
nowTo),  a  conntryi)f  central  Africa,  between  lat. 
9"  and  14°  K.,  and  Ion.  8"  and  15°  E.,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Great  Desert,  E.  by  Lake  Tchad  and 
Baghirmi,  S.  by  Mandara,  and  W.  by  Houssa. 
The  country  is  level  and  wholly  destitute  of 
minerals.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Komadugu 
and  the  Shary,  which  with  numerous  small 
streams  flow  into  Lake  Tchad.  During  the  wet 
seasonlarge  tracts  are  overflowed  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake  and  rivers.  The  fertility  caused  by 
this  inundation  produces  only  a  rank  growli 
of  grass  from  10  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  almost 
impenetrable  thickets  of  underwood  Nearly 
all  the  wild  animals,  reptiles  birds,  and  m 
setts  common  to  central  Africa  infest  this 
region  m  great  abundance,  and  are  dnven  to 
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the  inhabited  districts  during  the  inundations. 
Domestio  animals  are  also  plentiful.  The  cli- 
mate of  Bornoo,  especially  from  March  to  the 
end  of  June,  is  excessively  hot.  Dnring  the 
rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  fevers  are 
prevalent.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and,  though  but 
imperfectly  cultivated,  produces  large  crops. 
A  species  of  millet  forms  the  staple  food  of  the 
people ;  rice  and  grain  of  an  inferior  kind  are 
raised  in  small  quantity.  There  are  no  fruits. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  called  Bomoose 
or  Kanowry,  are  genuine  negroes,  peaceable 
and  laay,  and  wholly  subject  to  the  Arabs,  who 
form  the  dominant  race.  The  Arabs  are  de- 
scribed as  arrogant,  deceitfal,  and  dishonest, 
and  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  dealing 
chiefly  in  slaves.  They  are  bigoted  Mohamme- 
dans, but  fetishism  is  still  common  among  the 
negroes.  The  government  of  Bornoo  is  nom- 
inally vested  in  a  saltan,  bat  ail  the  power 
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really  resides  in  an  Arab  sheik.  The  sultan  is 
Burrounded  by  a  body  guard  ofnoblea  and 
ehiefe,  clad  in  a  grotesque  and  unwieldy  garb. 
The  military  force  of  tbis  monarch  amounts  to 
about  30,000,  mostly  cavalry.  The  principal 
towns  are  Kuka,  the  royal  residence,  Ngomoo, 
Dikoa,  and  Old  and  Now  Birnee.  Most  of 
them  are  populona,  well  built,  and  walled. 

BOBODINO,  a  small  village  of  Rnsaia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kolotcha,  3  m.  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Moskva,  in  the  government  and 
70  m.  W,  8.  W.  of  Moscow.  It  is  famous  for 
a  battle  between  the  French  and  Russians, 
Sept.  7,  1812.  The  French  army,  under  Napo- 
leon, numbered  136,000,  while  the  Russian 
forces,  commanded  by  Kutuzoff,  Prince  Bagra- 
tion,HiidBarclaydeTolly,  were  nearly  160,000 
strong.  The"  battle  commenced  in  the  early 
mornmg,  and  raged  with  great  fury  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Russians 
gave  up  the  field  and  retreated.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  53,000  men,  and  that  of 
the  French  30,000.  The  former,  having  re- 
treated in  good  order,  never  acknowledged  the 
battle  as  a  defeat,  and  in  1889  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  the  field  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
The  French  call  it  tte  battle  of  the  Moskva, 
and  it  gave  Marshal  Ney  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Moskva.  The  actual  battle  field  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Kolotcha  fl'om  Borodino. 

BOBON,  the  characteristic  combustible  ele- 
ment of  the  acid  contained  in  borax.  In  na- 
ture it  is  always  met  with  in  combination  with 
osygen.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
only  in  a  few  localities.  It  presents  considera- 
ble analogy  with  silicon  in  its  properties  and 
its  mode  of  combination,  and  liie  it  may  be 
obtained  in  two  distinct  modifications,  t):e  crys- 
talline and  the  amorphous.  Berzelius  obtained 
boron  by  heating  the  boroflaoride  of  potassium 
with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  in  a  covered 
iron  crucible.  Boron  as  tJius  obtained  is  an 
amorphous,  duU  olive-green  powder,  which  be- 
fore it  has  been  strongly  ignited  soils  the 
fingers,  and  is  dissolved  by  pure  water  in  small 
quantity, forming  a  greenish  yellow  solution; 
frcan  whiclt,  however,  it  is  pi-ecipitated  un- 
changed on  adding  a  little  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac. Boron  is  not  oxidized  by  esposure  to 
air,  to  water,  or  to  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
whether  cold  or  boiling.  It  is,  however,  easily 
oxidized  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  with 
aqua  regia.  After  exposure  to  intense  heat  in 
vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  it  becomes 
denser  and  darker  in  color.  It  may  be  fused  by 
the  application  of  a  heat  still  more  intense  than 
that  required  to  melt  silicon.  As  first  obtained, 
boron  exhibits  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen, 
and,  if  heated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  takes  fire 
below  redness,  burning  with  a  reddish  light 
and  emitting  vivid  scintillations;  it  is  thus 
converted  superficially  into  boric  anhydride. 
Bad,  which  melts  and  protects  a  portion  of 
the  boron.  Mixed  with  nitre  and  heated  to 
redness,  it  deflagrates  powerfully.  It  is  also 
oxidized  when  ignited  with  hydrate  of  potash ; 
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and  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium 
in  fusion  it  sets  carbon  free,  and  forms  borate 
of  potassium.  Pulverulent  boron,  like  silicon, 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Boron  may 
be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  form  in  large 

Suantity  by  the  following  method  (Wohler  and 
•eville;  Liebig's  Annaleny  cv.  67):  1,500 
grains  of  fused  borio  anhydride  are  coarsely 
powdered  and  mixed  rapidly  with  800  grains 
of  sodium  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  introduced  into  a  cast-iron  cru- 
cible previously  heated  to  bright  redness;  700 
or  800  grains  of  solid  but  previously  fused 
chloride  of  sodium  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  mixture,  and  the  cmeible  is  covered.  As 
soon  as  the  reaction  is  over,  the  still  liquid 
mass  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  poured  while  red  hot,  in  a  slender  stream, 
into  a  large  and  deep  vessel  containing  water 
aoidnlated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  un- 
dissolved pulverulent  boron  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  acidulated  water 
till  the  boric  acid  is  got  rid  of ;  after  which  the 
washing  is  continued  with  pure  water  till  the 
boron  begins  to  run  through  the  filter.  It 
must  finally  be  dried  upon  a  porous  slab  with- 
outthe  application  of  heat. — Cry^tallUeA  Bo- 
ron. In  order  to  convert  the  amorphous  into 
the  crystallized  form,  the  following  method 
may  be  adopted ;  A  small  Hessian  crucible  is 
lined  with  the  pulverulent  boron  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  the  boron  is  pressed  in 
strongly,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  lining  a 
crucible  with  charcoal.  In  the  central  cavity 
a  piece  of  aluminum  weighing  from  60  to  90 
grains  is  placed ;  the  cover  is  luted  on  aud 
the  crucible  enclosed  in  a  second,  the  interval 
between  the  two  bemg  filled  with  recently  ig- 
nited powdered  charcoal.  The  outer  crucible 
is  next  closed  with  a  luted  cover,  and  the  whole 
exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  fuse  nickel.  The  temperature  is  then 
allowed  to  fall,  and  when  cold  the  contents 
of  the.inner  crucible  are  digested  in  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  alu- 
minum; beautiful  crystals  of  boron  are  left, 
generally  transparent,  but  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  Numerous  scales  of  boron  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  in  pale  copper-colored,  opaque, 
six-sided  plates,  which  consist  of  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  boron,  formerly  erroneously 
called  graphitoid  boron.  Crystallized  boron 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  "2-68;  it  assumes  the 
form  of  transparent  octahedrons  belonging  to 
the  pyramidal  system.  These  crystals  when 
pure  are  nearly  eoloriess,  but  they  usually 
contain  traces  of  foreign  matter,  which  give 
them  a  pale  yellow  or  red  color;  they  re- 
fract light  powerl'ully,  and  are  hard  enough 
to  scratch  the  ruby,  and  even  senmbly  to 
wear  away  the  diamond.  Crystallized  bo- 
ron bums  imperfectly  in  oxygen  when  heated 
to  full  whiteness,  and  becomes  coated  with  a 
layer  of  fused  boric  anhydride.  It  however 
bums  easily  when  heated  to  redness  in  dry 
gaseous  chlorine,  becoming  converted  into  the 
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gaseous  terchloride  of  boron.  No  add  or  mix- 
taire  of  acids  has  any  action  upon  the  crystal- 
line boron.— The  atomic  weight  of  boron  is 
10'9.  ''Ilie  hardness  of  boron  has  suggested 
its  nse  as  a  substitute  for  the  diamond  in  cut- 
ting glass,  for  driUs,  and  bearings  of  machinery ; 
but  the  coat  of  production  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented its  exteuMve  application. 

BOBOIIfiH.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  un- 
certain. By  some  etymologists  it  is  derived 
from  iurgh  {8as.),  inrgua  (Lat.),  a  walled 
town,  and  thence  applied  to  any  a^ociation  of 
families  in  a  neighborhood,  tbr  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection.  By  others  it  is  deduced 
from  'boTgh  or  iorhm  (Sax.),  pledge,  referring 
to  the  civil  division  into  tithings  or  decenna- 
ries, hundreds,  &o.,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
compoMng  the  tithing  or  hundred  were  pledges 
for  the  good  conduct  of  each  other.  It  .is 
probable  that  in  an  early  period,  when  great 
disorder  prevailed,  protection  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  viomage  of  houses  which  was 
denominated  a  borough.  The  term  mlla,  from 
which  is  derived  the  modern  village,  originally 
signified  a  private  country  residence,  but  was 
afterward  applied  to  a  number  of  buildings 
placed  near  each  other  for  the  common  safety 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  from  "Domes- 
day Book"  that  there  were  82  boroughs  in 
England,  including  cities,  at  the  time  of  the 
ITorman  conquest.  Though  differing  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  franchises  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment, they  were  alike  in  two  respects:  1,  in 
having  a  fair  or  market;  2,  in  having  a  bor- 
ough court  independent  of  the  hnndred.  A 
third  particular  afterward  became  the  distinc- 
tive franchise  of  boroughs,  viz.,  the  right  of 
sending  burgesses  to  parliament.  The  original 
object  of  mutual  defence  was  merged  in  an- 
other, viz.,  privileges  of  trade ;  and  not  long 
after  the  conquest  the  guild,  which  was  an  as- 
sociation of  persons  in  a  particular  trade,  be- 
came so  intermingled  with  the  oripnal  consti- 
tution of  boroughs  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  respective  franchises  belonging  to 
each,  and  the  guild  merchant,  which  was  a 
kind  of  incorporation  or  licensed  association  of 
all  the  trades,  became  substantially  the  bor- 
ough, or  at  least  became  possessed  of  its  fran- 
chises, government,  and  name.  Membership 
of  the  guild  thus  became  the  principal  mode 
of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  borongh.  The 
number  of  burgesses  was  by  no  means  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  fliot,  the 
boroughs  were  generally  ohgarohies,  especially 
those  which  were  created  by  charters  after 
the  conquest.  The  government  was  in  many 
instances  engrossed  by  a  body  self-constituted 
as  the  guild  merchant,  and  in  some  cases  even 
by  a  particular  guild.  Borough  franchises 
were  derived  from  charter  or  prescription 
{which  waft  founded  upon  a  supposed  charter), 
and  coDMsted  at  first  of  particular  privileges, 
as  that  of  a  fMr  or  market,  of  having  a  court, 
exemption  fi-ora  toll,  and  the  like.  Ciharters 
of  incorporation  were  first  granted  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VI,,  although  the  ancient  boroughs 
had  in  tact  used  the  privileges  peculiar  to  cor- 
porations, viz.,  of  governing  themselves,  and 
of  holding  property  in  common.  But  from 
the  period  above  mentioned,  the  history  of  bo- 
roughs belongs  to  the  subject  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, with  the  exception  of  parliamentary 
franchise.  Before  the  act  of  1882,  known  as  the 
act  for  parliamentary  reform,  there  were  ITl 
boroughs  in  England,  represented  by  839  bur- 
gesses; from  Scotland  there  were  15  members 
for  boroughs,  and  from  Ireland  86.  By  tliat 
act  56  Engli^  boroughs  which  had  become  in- 
significant in  population  were  wholly  disfran- 
chised, 80  were  deprived  of  one  member  each, 
and  the  right  was  given  to  23  boroughs,  which 
were  before  unrepresented,  of  returning  two 
members  each,  and  to  19  boroughs  of  return- 
ing one  member  each.  The  right  of  voting 
was  also  extended  from  a  small  privileged 
class  to  the  citizens  at  large  ha^ng  certain 
qualifications.  By  the  reform  act  of  1867  11 
more  boroughs  were  disfranchised;  23  were 
deprived  of  one  member  each,  and  25  membera 
were  pven  to  new  boroughs  and  universities. 
Previous  to  the  act  last  mentioned  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  from  boroughs  in 
the  English  parliament  was  387  from  England 
and  Wdes,  23  from  Scotland,  and  39  from  Ire- 
land; but  by  that  act  28  of  this  number  were 
distributed  among  the  larger  counties,  whicl* 
were  divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  whole  kingdom  the  number  of  members 
for  boroughs  is  now  86^. — In  the  United 
States  the  term  borough  is  applied  to  an  in- 
corporated village  or  town,  but  not  to  a  city. 
In  England  it  includes  cities  as  well  asvilia^s, 
though  in  some  old  statutes  the  terms  city, 
borough,  and  village  are  used  distinctively. 

BOBOVITCBI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Msta,  156  m. 
S.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg ;  pop.  in  186T,  9,108. 
It  has  nine  churches,  two  schools  of  a  high 
grade,  and  several  manufactories. 

BOBOVSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  and  50  m.  N,  of  the  city  of  Ka- 
luga, on  the  Protva;  pop.  in  186T,  8,826.  It 
contains  many  churches,  and  near  the  town  is 
one  of  the  richest  convents  of  the  empire. 
There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  sail  cloth 
and  of  woollen  goods,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  flaXj  hemp, 
and  leather. 

BOKROHEIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  four  small 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Tosa,  an  arm  of  Lago 
Magpore,  in  northern  Italy.  The  group  takes 
its  name  from  the  Borromeo  family,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  been  for  more  than  600  years. 
The  separate  islands  are  called  Isola  Madre, 
Isola  Bella,  Isola  del  Piscatori,  and  Isolino. 
They  were  little  more  than  barren  rocks  prior 
to  1671,  when  Vitaliano,  Count  Borromeo, 
caused  soil  to  be  transported  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  terraces  to  be  made,  and  aU  the 
trees  and  flowers  to  be  planted  which  would 
.  grow  in  that  oUmate.    Isola  Bella  was  moat 
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nclily  adorned  bent,  formed  ot  ten 
terrflcca  covered  mtb.  beautiful  tioes  md  flow 
ers,  mterspeiied  mtli  statues  and  other  works 
of  art.  M,  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  palace. 
Isola  Madre,  which  is  the  l&rgest,  being  3  m, 
in  ciroumferenoe,  conMsts  of  seven  terraces, 
and  haa  also  a  palace.  Isola  del  Piacatori  con- 
tains a  little  village  peopled  with  fisliermon. 

BOSKOinElO,  Carlo,  count,  a  saint  Eind  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  church,  bom  at  Avona  on  Lt^o 
Maggiore,  Oct.  3, 1538,  died  in  Milan,  Nov.  4, 
1684,  From  hia  earliest  childhood  lie  was  re- 
markable for  his  virtues.  He  studied  civil  and 
canon  law  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  foot 
his  degree  in  1569.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year  bis  maternal  uncle,  Oardinsl  de'  Kedici, 
became  Pope  Hus  IV.,  and  successively  made 
Mm  ai-chbieliop  of  Milan,  a  cardinal,  grand  pen- 
itentiary, and  president  of  the  Eoman  ooimcil. 
He  lived  in  the  midst  of  great  splendor,  hut  in 
his  own  habits  was  temperate,  etudions,  and 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  insti- 
tuted many  reforms  in  the  adminiBtration  of 
affairs  in  the  states  of  the  cbm-cb,  and  carried 
them  into  effect  with  vigor  and  wisdom. 
Through  his  agency  the  council  of  Trent  was 
reopened,  and  its  deliberations  concluded.  On 
the  death  of  hia  elder  brother  he  was  ui^d, 
even  by  tlie  pope  himself  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  church  and  .take  hia  position  at  tlie  head 
of  Ms  family.  This  he  refuaed  to  do,  and  de- 
tennined  to  go  to  Milan  and  devote  himself  al- 
togetlier  t»  the  interests  of  Ma  diocese.  He 
was  gi'eet«d  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  but  before  he  had  fairly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  before  him  was  recalled  to 
Eoma  by  the  death  of  the  pope.  Hia  inHuence 
had  much  effect  in  securmg  Uie  election  of 
Piua  V.  He  then  returned  to  Milan,  and  set 
himself  to  work  vigorously  correcting  abuses 
and  reforming  the  manners  of  priests  and  peo- 
ple. He  met  with  oonaiderahle  opposition, 
and  the  Humiliati  attempted  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated, in  consequence  of  which  the  order 
was  abolislied,  and  its  revenues  were  distributed 
among  the  poor.  The  eai-dinal  iastituted  the 
order  of  Oblatea,  founded  a  gi'eat  numbt 


schools  nnl  is  gener  Uy  legQided  ih  Uil  tiiit 
to  establish  Sunday  schools  He  associated 
■with  himself  m  his  labors  of  refonn  a  counod 
chosen  from  the  diocese  at  large,  and  pnt  dowtt 
with  a  resolute  hand  the  pretendons  of  his  suf- 
fragan bishops  who  resisted  his  measures  of 
ohnr-ch  discipUne.  He  sncceeded  also  in  im- 
proving the  secular  government  of  Milan.  His 
charities  were  munificent,  not  only  his  ecolesi- 
aatio  revenues  but  hia  personal  fortune  and  the 
works  of  art  and  ornamenta  of  his  palace  being 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering. 
During  tiie  plague  of  16T6  he  organized  and 
superintended  measures  for  the  cai-e  of  the 
aiok  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  magis- 
trates had  fled,  and  he  had  for  a  time  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  city.  The  exertion,  how- 
ever, was  too  great  for  Ms  physical  strength, 
and  his  health  soon  became  broken.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
was  TraivorsflUy  mourned  throughout  Italy. 
He  was  buried  beneath  the  high  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  and  bis  tomb  became  a 
shrine  visited  by  pilgiima  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  was  canonized  by  Paul  V.inlSIO. 
A  collection  of  his  works,  including  sennons, 
lettei-B,  the  acts  of  his  diocesan  synods,  and 
conferences  delivered  at  the  academy  of  the 
Vatican,  under  the  titie  of  I/bctea  VaUemm, 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1B99  (3  vols,  fob),  and 
was  republished  with  notes  by  Sax  (6  vols,  fol., 
Milan,  1747).  The  biography  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  has  been  written  by  Grodeau,  bishop 
of  Venice  (3  vols.  13mo,  Paris,  1748),  by  Tou- 
i-on  (8  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1761),  and  by  the  Ital- 
ian Gtdssano  (1751).  A  life  m  EngUsh  by  E. 
H.  Thompson  was  published  in  London  in 
1858.  IDs  statue  was  erected  near  Arona, 
and  hie  festival  is  celebrated  Nov.  4. 

BORROMEft,  FedeHgo,  count,  caidinal,  and 
archbishop  of  Milan,  oonsin  of  St.  Charies, 
bom  at  Milan  m  1503  or  1564,  died  m  1881. 
He  founded  the  Ambrosian  librai-y  at  Milan  in 
1800,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  hia  fortune. 
He  sent  Oligati  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  Ferrari  to  Spain,  SalmacI  to 
Greece,  and  Pather  Michael,  a  Maronite  priest, 
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to  Syria,  to  collect  MSS.  for  it.  He  added  to 
it  a  printing  establishment,  and  fonnded  acad- 
emies, sehoola,  and  charitable  institutions. 

BORBOMEO,  St.  Charies,  Sisterhood  of,  a  religions 
association  founded  in  1663  by  the  abbS  d'Ea- 
tival,  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes. 
It  has  its  chief  organization  at  Nancy,  in  Lor- 
raiDe.  A  religious  association  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  was  founded  in  Bonn  in  1846,  for  the 
distributiou  of  Koman  Catholic  publications. 

BOBRONINI,  Fraii««o,.as  Italian  architect, 
bom  at  Bissone  in  1599,  died  in  Rome  in  1667. 
He  studied  sculpture  and  architecture  for  about 
seven  years  in  Milan,  and  then  went  to  Home, 
where  he  was  employed  under  his  kinsman. 
Carlo  Madenio,  in  finishing  St.  Peter's.  On 
the  death  of  Maderno  he  continued  at  worlt 
under  Bernini.  He  became  capricious  and 
fantastic  in  his  designs,  and  killed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  insanity. 

BOBBOW,  Gee^,  an  English  author,  born 
near  Norwich  in  February,  1808.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  array,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  various  schools  in  England 
and  at  the  high  school  in  Edinburgh.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor 
in  Norwich,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
philology,  studying  especially  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  gypsies,  with  whom  he  led  a 
wandering  life  for  some  years.  In  1833  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  and  was  sent  to  Russia.  Here 
he  edited  the  New  Testament  in  the  Mantchoo 
language,  and  published  a  book  which  he  called 
"  The  Targom,"  containing  metrical  transla- 
tions from  80  ■  languages.  He  then  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  mingled  with  the  gypsies, 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  their  !an- 
guagCj  edited  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment mto  Spanish,  and  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  circulating  the  Bible.  Having  retui-ned  to 
England,  ho  published  m  1841  "The  Zincali: 
an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain,"  with  a 
collection  of  their  songs  and  a  vocabidary  of 
their  language.  In  1843  he  published  "The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  a  naiTative  of  his  personal 
adventures.  He  afterward  travelled  tor  some 
time  in  Turkey  and  TPallachia.  In  1851  he 
published  "'Lavengro:  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy, 
and  the  Priest,"  a  work  autobiographical  in 
form,  but  apparently  containing  much  fiction. 
In  1857  he  published  "The  Romany  Rye,"  a 
sequel  to  "Lavengro;"  and  in  1S62  "Wild 
Wales."  He  has  ^so  contributed  much,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  various  periodicals. 

BORSl,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  M4rmaros,  45  m.  S.  E.  of  Szigeth,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  gorge  leading  into  Bukowina ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,508.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
some  mines  of  gold,  argentiferous  lead,  and 
copper. 

BORSOD,  a  N.  county  of  Hungary,  hounded 
E.  in  part  by  the  Theiss  and  the  HemM,  and 
traversed  by  the  S^6 :  area,  1,370  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  195,087,  ohiefly  Magyars.  The  soil  is 
r  hilly  in  the  northwest,  and 
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level  in  the  east  and  south.  Cattle  are  reared 
in  great  numbers  on  extensive  pastures.  Bor- 
sod  wheat  is  celebrated,  and  the  county  is 
called  Little  Hungary  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  in  the  principal  staples 
of  the  country.  The  forests  contain  various 
kinds  of  timber  and  plenty  of  game.  The  vine 
culture  is  extensive,  ifinerals  abound,  and 
iron  is  worked  to  a  large  extent,  and  partly 
converted  into  steel.  The  county  contains  a 
number  of  large  and  over  170  small  villages, 
and  derives  its  name  fl-om  that  of  Borsod,  5  m. 
S.  of  SzendrS,  which  contains  a  Protestant 
church  and  an  old  castle.    Capital,  Miskolcz. 

BOBY  DE  SUNT  TINCMT,  Jnul  Baptlste  Geo^ 
Harie,  a  French  naturahst,  bom  at  Agon  in  1780, 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  22,  1846.  He  visited  Mau- 
ritius and  Bourbon  in  1800,  explored  St.  Helena 
and  various  other  African  islanda,  and  on  his 
return  published  Ikmit  §ur  les  lies  Fortunies 
et  Vantique  Atlantide  (4to,  Paris,  1803),  and 
an  illnatrated  Voyage  dam  let  quatre  priad- 
pales  ilea  iSm  mera  d'JJrigue  (3  vols.  8vo, 
1804).  He  served  in  the  IVenoh  army  under 
Davoust,  Ney,  and  Soult,  the  last  of  whom  sub- 
seq.uently  employed  him  in  the  ministry  of  war. 
Exded  after  tne  restoration,  and  hunted  by  the 
police  through  many  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
he  remained  a  furtive  till  1820,  during  which 
time  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Annalet  g^tU- 
rales  des  acienees  physiques  at  Brussels,  and 
wrote  his  Voyage  souterrain,  describing  the 
subterranean  quarries  of  Maestricht.  In  1839 
he  was  chief  of  an  official  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Morea  and  the  Oyclades,  and  was  the 
sole  author  of  the  botanical  poi-tion  of  the 
ExpHition  scieiitifigue  de  Moree  (1832  et  seq.), 
besides  writing  wita  Chaubard  the  Nownelle 
JloreduPUopo7imhe€tdesC'yeladesO.%^9).  Ho 
was  ia  the  war  department  in  1880,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  mariehal  de  eamp  in  the  corps 
of  en^neers.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Algeria,  He  was 
the  principal  editor  of  the  Bictionnavre  clas- 
sique  de  Vhistoire  natwrelle,  writing  nearly  half 
of  the  first  10  volumes.  He  wrote  two  works 
on  Spain,  a  history  of  microscopic  animals,  and 
L'Aomme,  eeaai  zoologigue  sur  Is  genre  kamain 
{2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1837),  the  last  being  oile 
of  his  most  ori^nal  productions. 

BORTSTUMBS.    See  Dnieper. 

BOS,  Lamken^  a  Dutch  philologist,  bom  at 
Workum,  Friesland,  Nov.  23,  1070,  died  Jan. 
0,  1717.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  studied  philology  and 
oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek.  His  principal  works 
are  Ellipses  Grceae  (1702)  and  Vetva  Testa- 
mentiMK.  ex  Vereione  Septnaginta  Interprebam 
(1709 ;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1806). 

BOS,  Bosch,  or  Bobco,  HleronyitiRS,  sumamed 
the  Joyous,  a  Flemish  artist^  born  at  Bois-le- 
Duc  after  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century,  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th.  Few  particulars 
of  his  life  are  known.  He  excelled  in  painting 
demons,  monsters,  infernal  scenes,  and  ^milar 
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fantastic  subjects.  Among  hia  maaterpieoea  .  . 
tho  "Temptationof  St.  Anthony,"  the  "Flight 
into  Egypt,"  the  "Fall  of  the  Angela,"  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  the  "Triumph 
of  Death,"  mostly  preserved  in  the  art  gaUenes 
of  Spain,  where  Bos  is  beheved  to  have  syent 
a  part  of  his  life.  His  gloomy  and  wildly 
grotesque  pictures  and  engravings  were  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  Philip  II. 

BOSA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
province  of  Oagliari,  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Termo;  pop.  6,300.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  college,  and  a  eoDsider- 
able  coral  fishery. 

BOSBOOM,  Johanses,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
the  Hague,  Feb.  18,  1817,  lie  studied  under 
B.  J.  van  Bree,  and  his  best  works  are  city 
views  and  church  interiors,  including  "  The 
Tomb  of  Engelbert  11.  of  Nassau,  in  the  church 
at  Breda;  "  "The  Great  Ohuroh  of  Amster- 
dam," in  the  royal  gallery  at  Mnnicb  ;  "Fran- 
ciscan Monks  chanting  a  Te  Deum;"  "The 
Holy  Communion  in  a  Protestant  Ohnrch ;  " 
and  "  The  Hall  of  the  Consistory  at  Niraeguen." 
The  last  three  pictures  obtained  a  medal  at  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1855 ;  and  his  "  View  in  the 
Church  of  Alkmaar  "  and  "  Eott^rdam  Cathe- 
dral "  appeared  in  that  of  1867. 

BOSC,  LOBls  Aigngtlii  GiiUiiiHe,  a  French  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1759,  died  there, 
July  10, 1838.  He  held  public  offices  nntil  the 
reign  of  terror,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
forest  of  Fontftinebleau.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  17fl6-'8,  and  contributed  much  to- 
ward difftising  in.  France  a  better  knowledge  of 
American  natural  history.-  He  was  for  some 
time  chief  director  of  prisons,  went  on  missions 
to  Italy  and  to  tbe  wine  districts  of  France, 
edited  an  agricultural  cyclopsedia,  wrote  exten- 
sively for  various  publications  on  natural  his- 
tory, with  all  branches  of  which  he  was  singu- 
larly conversant,  and  became  professor  at  the 
zo51o^oal  garden  of  Versailles,  afterward  of 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  academy.  He  ac- 
quired additional  celebrity  by  his  devotion  to 
hia  former  official  chief  Poland,  and  to  Mme. 
Eoland,  whose  memoirs  he  saved  ft'om  destruc- 
tion. After  having  been  the  tutor  of  Mile. 
Eoland,  he  became  her  guardian  at  the  request 
of  her  parents,  adopted  her  as  his  daughter, 
and  recovered  for  her  the  confiscated  property 
of  her  family.  His  chief  works  are :  Histoire 
naturelU  de»  coquilha  (5  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1824) ;  Histoire  des  vera  et  des  erustach  (2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1829) ;  and  his  elaborate  and  renowned 
descriptions^of  the  French  wine  districts. 


Perpignan  about  1648.  A  patrician  by  birth, 
he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in 
Granada,  served  in  the  army,  superintended  for 
some  time  the  edncation  of  the  famous  duke  of 
Alva,  travelled  eatenaively,  was  converted  to 
Italian  forms  of  versification  by  Andrea  Nava- 
gero,  ambassador  of  Venice  in  Spain,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  Spanish  school  of 
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poetry,  which  has  prevailed  ever  since.  He 
wrote  Leandro  (1540),  a  long  tale  in  blank 
verse  after  the  model  of  Bernardo  Tasso, 
on  the  basis  of  the  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  of 
Mnsajus.  In  the  same  year  he  translated  Cas- 
tiglione's  "  Courtier,"  which  acquired  celebri- 
ty as  the  most  classical  Spanish  prose  work  of 
those  days.  His  complete  works  were  pnb- 
liahed  by  his  widow  in  1548,  and  consist  of 
four  books,  the  first  containing  poems  of  the  old 
Oastilian  school,  the  second  and  third  his  poe- 
try after  Petrarch  aiid  other  Italian  models, 
and  the  fourth,  "The  Allegory,"  being  the  most 
original  and  celebrated  of  all.  Aniong  his 
works  are  poetical  epistles  after  thp  manner  of 
Horace,  pastorals,  and  eclogues. 

B08€lWElf,  Edward,  a  British  admiral,  third 
son  of  Hugh  Boscawen,  the  first  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, bom  in  Oomwall,  Aug.  19,  1711,  died 
near  Guilford,  Jan.  10,  170!.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Marlborough.  Enter- 
ing the  navy  at  an  early  age,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  ,in  1787.  In  1744  he 
eaptnred  a  French  frigat*  in  the  channel.  He 
commanded  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  sent 
to  the  East  Indies  in  1748,  and  the  squadron 
employed  against  the  French  off  Newfoundland 
and  at  Louiahnrg  in  1758.  The  nest  year  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  off 
Lagos,  capturing  three  vessels  and  destroying 
two  others.  On  his  return  to  Spithead  with 
his  prizes  and  2,000  prisoners,  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
made  governor  of  the  marine  forces,  with  a 
salary  of  £S,000  a  year,  after  having  previously 
occupied  the  highest  positions  in  the  navy  and 
the  admiralty ;  and  he  also  served  for  many 
years  in  parliament.  Admiral  Boscawen,  ono 
of  the  bravest  of  seamen,  was  styled  by  Horace 
Walpole  the  moat  obstinate  of  an  obstinate 
family.  Lord  Chatham  said  :  "  When  I  apply 
to  odier  officers  respecting  any. expedition  I 
may  chance  to  project,  they  always  raise  diffl- 
culties;  Boscawen  always  finds  expedients." 

BOSCH,  Hieronymiis  de,  a  Dutch  philologist 
and  Latin  poet,  bora  in  Amsterdam,  March  33, 
1740,  died  in  Leyden,  June  1,  1811.  His 
Poentata  (Leyden,  1803)  are  among  the  best 
Latin  poems  of  modern  times.  His  great  work 
is  the  Anthologia  Qraea  (4  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1795-1810 ;  6th  volume  by  Van  Lennep,  1822). 
He  was  one  of  the  tbunders  of  the  Dutch  in- 
stitute for  science  and  art,  and  curator  of  the 
Leyden  university. 

BOSCOTICB,  Kn^ero  Glouppe,  an  Italian  nat- 
ural philosopher,  bom  at  Eagusa,  May  18, 
1711,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  12,  1787.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Jesns,  a  distinguislied 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  which 
regards  the  senses  as  immediately  cognizant, 
not  of  matter  itself,  bat  only  of  the  attractive 
and  repelling  forces  which  particles  exercise 
upon  each  other.  His  PMlosophice  Naturalit 
Theoria  (Vienna,  1758)  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  propagation  of  pressure  through  solid 
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bodies,  and  threw  mucli  ligbt  upon  the  oom- 
parfttively  new  doctrine  of  oohe^on.  He  waa 
for  many  years  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Boman  colJege,  and  for  six  years  in  tlio  uni- 
versity of  Pa  via.  Subsequently  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan,  where 
he  established  an  observatory.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
m  correcting  the  maps  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  in  settling  boundary  questions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  and  of 
many  other  learned  bodies  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  abolition  of  his  order  in  17T3,  he 
spent  several  years  in  Paris  as  director  of  the 
optical  departinent  in  the  navy,  receiving  a 
pension  of  8,000  livres.  Vezed  by  the  jealousy 
of  B'Alembert  and  others,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
superintended  at  Bassano  the  publication  of  his 
complete  works  (5  vols.,  1T85),  visited  Rome, 
and  finaUy  retired  to  Milan,  Among  his  writ- 
ings on.  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  phys- 
ical science  are  Be  Mmulw  SoXaribva  (ITSB) 
and  De  ExpediUoTie  ad  Dimentiendoi  Seeunm 
Meridiani  Gradus  (Rome,  1765).  His  didaotio 
poem  De  Solii  ac  Lume  Defeet^iu  (London, 
1764)  was  translated  into  French  by  the  abb6 
de  Barmel  (Paris,  1779).  He  published  anno- 
tated editions  with  supplements  of  Noceti's 
works  on  the  rainbow  and  the  aurora  boreahs, 
and  of  Benedict  Stay's  poems  on  the  Cartesian 
and  other  modern  philosophical  systems.  His 
narrative  of  his  journey  from  Constantinople 
to  Poland  appeared  in  French  in  1772,  in  Ger- 
man in  1779,  and  in  Italian  m  1784. 

fiOSlO,  iBgloUna,  an  Italian  rocahst,  bom  in 
Turm,  Aug.  20,  1839,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Aug.  13,  1859.  She  belonged  to  a  family  of 
dramatic  artists,  studied  in  Milan  under  Oatta- 
neo,  made  her  dfibnt  at  Turin  in  Verdi's  /  due 
FoaeaH,  and  afterward  sang  with  great  success 
in  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  Hex  first  appear- 
ance in  Paris  was  in  Verdi's  Nabuceb  in  1848 ; 
and  she  acquired  celebrity  there  afterward  in 
the  same  composer's  LuUa  Miller  and  in 
Eossini's  Min^e.  She  visited  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  in  1849,  and  after  new  triumphs 
in  London  and  other  capitals,  accepted  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Italian  opera  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, dying  there  ft'om  a  cold  in  the  zenith 
of  her  fame.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of 
power  and  sympathetic  quality,  and  her  style 
refined  and  polished,  though  she  was  deficient 
in  vehemence.  She  was  married  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Xindavelonls. 

BOSIO,  Franfols  Joeepb,  baron,  a  French  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Monaco,  Italy,  March  19,  1769, 
died  in  Paris,  July  29, 1845.  He  studied  under 
P^'ou.  but  became  to  some  extent  a  follower 
of  Calova,  was  employed  by  Napoleon  and  by 
the  sucoesMve  Bourbon  and  Orleans  dynasties, 
and  was  ennobled  by  Charles  X.  He  executed 
the  bass  rehefa  of  the  column  on  the  place  Ven- 
d6me,  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  place  des 
Victoires,  and  many  other  works  in  France 
and  Italy,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  connected  with  the  mausoleum  of  the 
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countess  Demidoff  in  PSre-la- Chaise.  He  was 
a  member  and  eventually  director  of  tbe  Paris 
academy  of  fine  arts. 

BOSJESHANS.    See  Bushmes'. 

BOSNl-SERAI,  or  Serayeio,  a  city  of  Europe^ 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Miliatchka  and  Bosna, 
m  lat.  43°  52'  N.,  Ion.  18°  40'  E.,  660  m.  N  W. 
of  Constantinople;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  issur- 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  no  eonsfiderabie  strength, 
and  has  a  citadel  with  fortresses  out  of  repair. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  There  are 
about  100  mosques,  several  schools,  a  number 
of  Greek,  Mid  four  Eoman  Catholic  churches. 
The  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslems; 
the  rest  are  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  The 
Jews  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  commerce. 
Bosna-Serai  is  a  great  entrepot  of  traffic  be- 
tween Turkey,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia ;  it  ex- 
ports leather,  hides,  wool,  goats'  hair,  cattle, 
and  smoked  fish,  and  imports  cotton  and  wool- 
len stuffs,  silks,  lace,  paper,  salt,  glassware,  and 
jewelry.  It  has  manufactiireB  of  leather,  cot- 
ton, woollen,  iron,  copper,  cutlery,  and  fire- 
arms. The  city  was  founded  by  the  Hungarians 
about  1268  under  the  nune  of  Bosznav^.  It 
derives  its  present  surname  Serai  (palace)  from 
a  palace  built  in  16S0  by  Khosrev  Bey,  the 
governor  of  Bosnia.  Prince  Eugene  captured 
the  town  in  1697,  but  Was  unable  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  citadel. 

BOSNIl  (properly  Bobna;  Turkish,  Boah- 
maili),  the  extreme  K  'W.'province  or  vHayet 
of  European  Turkey,  lying  between  lat.  42°  30' 
and  45°  15'  N.  and  ion.  16°  40'  and  21°  10'  E., 
comprising  Bosnia  proper,  Herzegovina,  and 
Turkish  Croatia;  area  estimated  from  22,600 
to  24,460  sq^. ;  pop.  about  1,100,000.  It  is 
bounded  N,  W.  and  N.  by  Austrian  Croatia  and 
the  Military  Frontier,  E.  by  Servia,  8.  by  Pria- 
rend,  Albania,  and  Montenegro,  and  W.  by  Dal- 
matia and  the  Adriatic.  The  eur&oe  is  moun- 
twnous,  the  elevations  ranpng  from  3,000  to 
8,000  ft.  A  branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube  and  the  rivers  flowing  S.  The  moun- 
tains consist  chiefly  of  limestone  of  secondary 
formation,  together  with  sandstone  and  shales 
of  the  carboniferous  system ;  and  it  is  also  said 
that  beds  of  coal  are  general  throughout  the 
ooimtry.  The  valleys  are  well  watered.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Save  on  the  N.  frontier,  and 
its  affluents  the  Unna,  Verbaa,  Bosna,  and  Drina, 
and  the  Narenta,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  monntains  are  densely  covered  with  for- 
ests. Sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  rais- 
ed in  great  numbera,  but  cattle  and  horses  are 
neglected.  The  chief  food  is  wheat  and  maize ; 
barley,  hay,  hemp,  &c.,  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  In  Herzegovina  tobacco,  rice,  oil,  wine, 
figs,  andpomegranatesare produced.  The  cul- 
ture of  fruit  is  important,  800,000  quintals  of 
prunes  alone  being  produced  annually.  Fish- 
eries are  active,  chiefly  in  the  Bosna  and  Na- 
renta  rivers.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  undeveloped,  but  a  few  mines  of 
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lead,  ircn,  and  meicury  are  worked.  The 
diiei'  manntnctm-es  are  cutlery  and  flreamis. 
Among  the  esjiorts  aje  staves,  timber,  agM- 
cnltnral  products,  wool,  loney,  aad  was.  The 
total  Yt^ae  of  imports  is  about  $5,000,000, 
a  great  part  of  which  consists  of  salt.  Most 
of  the  merohajidiae  comes  ftorn  ConBtaati- 
nople  and  Sophia,  to  Bosna-Serai  or  Sera- 
yeyo ;  but  commerce  is  much  impeded  by  bad 
roads,  imposts,  monopolies,  and  the  sand  hanis 
fmd  trunks  of  trees  in  the  rivers,  which  render 
navigation  almost  impossible.    The  most  im- 

B)rtant  towns  are  the  capital,  Bosna-Serai, 
anialuka,  Travnilt,  Mostar,  Totoha,  and  Novi- 
Bazrtr.  Of  importance  ia  a  military  point  of 
view  are  the  tortressea  Sienitza,  Vishegrod, 
near  the  frontier  uf  Servia,  Niksliito',  neai"  the 
frontier  of  Montea^ro,  Bielina,  aad  Trehinje, 
the  last  on  the  main  road  leading  to  Bagnsa. 
The  towns  are  generally  dividud  into  three 


parts:  the  fort  ev,  snrround- 

ed  by  walla  ai  bs  closed  at 

night,  and  the  by  the  lower 

claaees.  Nearly  tne  wnoie  popmation  belongs 
to  the  southern  Slavs,  who  entered  the  coun- 
try in  the  Tth  oenbiry  and  dislodged  the  Illy- 
rinn  raoe,  wiioh  was  probably  idenlioal  with 
the  Albanian,  A  remnant  of  the  Albanian  ele- 
ment, nnmbering  abont  80,000  aoula,  ia  found 
in  the  8,  E.  comer  of  the  ooantry.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  population  ai'e  Christians,  481,- 
000  belonging  to  the  Orthodos  Greek  and  193,- 
000  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  There  are 
about  5,000  Jews  and  8,000  gypsies.  The¥o- 
hammedana,  418,000  in  number,  are  nearly  all 
descendants  of  Slavs  who  embraced  Islamiam 
in  order  to  preserve  their  estates,  and  include 
the  wealthier  part  of  the  popnlatjon,  chiefly  ' 
the  towna.    A  large  portion  of  the  oommeri 
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of  the  coantry  is  in  their  hands.  They  com- 
prise the  beys,  nobility,  agas  (land  ownei'a), 
and  spahis,  the  descendants  of  the  nobility 
whose  anoestoi's  were  invested  with  fiefs  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  Their  vassals  pay  them 
a  tribute,  and  in  war  they  form  a  cavalry  of 
■eserve.  The  Bosnians,  especially  the  Chris- 
jans,  are  hospitable,  pious,  and  brave,  but  h'as- 
nble  and  vindictive.  Tlie  head  of  tie  family  has 
a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  his  wife  or 
son's  wife  has  sole  management  of  the  houae, 
The  people  are  generally  but  little  instructed; 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  mechanioe  and 
of  the  elements  of  medicine,  but  scarcely  any 
literatm-e.  There  wei-e  formerly  printing  presses 
at  liilesevo  and  Goradye,  where  church  books 
in  Slavic  were  printed  as  early  as  1531. — 
Bosnia  anciently  belonged  partly  to  Lower 
Panaonia  and  partly  to  Illyricnni.  In  the  Yth 
centuiy  tbe  country  was  iavaded  by  the  Slavs. 
In  the  ISth  and  18th  centuries  it  belonged  to 
Hungary.  In  1839  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Servian  king  Stepben,  after  whoBe  death  it 
fm'med  an  independent  government  till  1370, 
when  one  of  the  chieftains.  Ban  Tvartfeo,  aeized 
the  reins  of  power  as  king  of  Bosnia,  At  the  be- 
ginning (tf  the  15th  century  Turkey  asserted  ita 
claims  upon  the  province,  finally  annexing  it  in 
15^8;  ance  then,  however,  the  native  nobil- 
ity have  frequently  caaaed  disturbances,  espe- 
cially in  1850  and  18B1.  The  legal  contin- 
gent of  Bosnia  in  the  Turkish  aimy  is  80,000, 
but  it  actuaEy  consiats  of  only  abont  80,000. 
In  1867-'8  an.  inaurreclion  of  the  peasantry 
took  place  at  Tazla  against  the  exactions  of 
the  tax  gatherers  and  beys.  After  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  troops  they  took  reftige  in  Aus- 
trian territory,  but  returned  upon  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty.  In  1861  anotner  insurrection 
took  place,  and  before  it  could  be  pat  down  the 
war  in  Montenegro  broke  ont,  peace  not  being 
reatoi-ed  in  Bosnia  till  after  the  supproesion  of 
tlie  rebellion  in  the  former  conntiy.  A  con- 
ference was  held  by  the  consuls  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  witiiont  any  salutary  effecte. 
In  May,  18(13,  an  Aasti-ian  and  Ottoman  mixed 
commisaon  met  at  Livno  to  define  the  boun- 
daries between  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  Diu-ing 
the  administration  of  Oaraaa  Pasha,  186O-'08, 
Bosnia  enjoyed  peace  and  made  considerable 
prc^esa,  A  railway  has  been  in  course  of 
consti-uotion  since  1870  fi-om  Banialuka  to  tlie 
frontier  near  Kovi,  aa  the  first  section  of  the 
great  line  from  tlie  Austrian  frontier  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

BOSPORUS  (Gr.  Bdtrropo;^  ox-ford),  I.  Called 
by  the  ancients  tlie  Thradan,  and  by  the  Turks 
Istambal  Boghazi,  the  sti-ait  joining  tiie  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Maimora,  between  Euro- 
pean and  Awatic  Tarkey;  bo  named  either 
fi-om  the  legend  of  lo,  who  after  being  meta- 
morpliosed  into  a  heifer  passed  over  the  chan- 
nel, or  because  tiie  strait  is  so  narrow  that 
an  ox  can  swim  acrosa.  It  is  aboat  16  m. 
long ;  ita  greatest  width  is  about  2  m.,  and  its 
narrowest  part,  near  the  middle,  only  a  little 
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over  J  ra.  There  are  in  this  oLaEnel  surface 
cuiTents  and  undercurrents,  the  fonner  flowing 
Boutttward  escept  during  the  prevalenoe  of  S. 
winds,  aud  the  latter  Sowing  northwai'd  to 
the  Black  sea.  In  the  naiTowest  part  the 
current  is  very  strong.  Here  ai'e  the  castles 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Eum-lli  Hissar  on  the 
European  side,  built  by  Moliammed  II,  in  1461, 
and  Anadoli  Hissar  on  the  Asiatic  side,  previous- 
ly  erected  bj  Mohammed  I.  The  sides  of  the 
Mannel  are  steep  wooded  cliffs,  studded  with 
ruins  of  all  ages  and  gay  buildings  of  the 
present  day.  According  to  tradition,  oonflrm- 
ed  by  geological  testimony,  this  str^t  was 
formed  by  the  biirstmg  of  the  barriers  of  the 
Black  sea.  It  was  anwently  aud  is  still  famous 
for  its  extensive  tunny  flsheries.  Oonstanti- 
nople  and  Scutari  lie  on  the  oppowte  shores  of 
the  soathem  enti-ance.  From  the  former  city 
the  stvdt  ia  frequently  called  the  strait  of  Oon- 
stanljnople.  II.  Called  by  the  ancients  the 
Oimmenan,  and  now  the  strait  of  Kertoh  or 
Yenikale,  formerly  of-  Kafi^  or  Feodosia,  the 
strtut  oonneclina  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of 
Azov.  It  is  wider  and  shallower  than  that 
of  Oonstantinoplo.  III>  An  ancient  kingdom, 
comprising  the  oountiy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  in  503  B.  0.  by 
the  Archseanactidee,  a  native  Oimraerian  dy- 
nasty, who  were  succeeded  about  440  by  a 
Greek  dynasty,  beginning  with  Spartacus  I. 
The  capital  was  Panlicapenni  (now  Kertch)  in 
the  Taurio  Oliersonesna  (Crimea).  Under  a 
later  Spartacus  {S53-348)  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  Asiatic  side  were  enlarged,  Theo- 
dosia  (Kaffa),  on  the  European,  haraig  been  an- 
nexed under  bis  predecessor,  Lencon  I.,  in  360. 
Abont  380  Leucanor  'became  tributary  to  the 
Scytiiians.    These  latter  became  so  exacting 


that  Parysades  IT.,  the  last  of  the  Leuconides, 
placed  hunself  under  the  protection  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great  of  Pontua,  who  defeated 
the  Scythians,  and  after  the  death  of  Parysa- 
des  took  possession  of  Bospoi-us  and  placed  his 
own  son  Maohares  on  its  throne.  After  his 
death  and  that  of  his  father  (fiS  B.  0.)  the  Ro- 
mans appointed  his  brother  Phamaces  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  after  Ma  overthrow  by  Oiesai" 
several  other  priuoes  who  professed  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  Mithridatea,  When  the  line 
became  wholly  extinct  in  A.  D.  359,  the  8ar- 
matians  took  possession  of  the  conntry.  It 
later  formed  part  of  the  Easteni  empire  til/ 
its  conquest  by  the  Khaaars,  and  was  after- 
ward taken  by  the  Tartars. 

BOSQUE,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
E.  by  die  Brazos  river,  and  watered  by  North 
Bosque  creek,  and  other  afflnents  of  the  Bra- 
zos; area,  905  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1870,  4,981,  of 
whom  638  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly 
or  undulating ;  about  one  third  of  it  ia  cov- 
ered witti  forests  of  oak,  live  oak,  and  cedar. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  resting  on  bases  of  hard 
blue  limestone.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  38,666  bushels  of  wheat,  360,940  of  corn, 
and  3,165  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8,071 
horsea,  4,839  milch  cows,  31,033  other  cattlfe, 
6, 607  sheep,  and  8,971  swine.  Capital,  Meridian. 

BOSftCET,  Pierre  Joseph  Franftjs,  a  Frencli 
soldier,  bom  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  Nov.  8,  1810, 
died  Feb.  5,  1861,  He  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Paris  and  the  militaiy 
school  at  Meta,  and  acquired  distinction  in  Al- 
geria, attaining  in  1848  the  rank  of  general  of 
bri^de,  and  was  wounded  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Kabylea  in  1861.  In  the  Crimea 
he  had  the  eomraand  of  the  second  division,  and 
wag  prominent  in  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
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of  Inkerman,  in  the  latter  of  wliioh  but  for  his 
auoeor  tLe  English  would  have  been  cruahed 
by  the  EussianB.  Aa  chief  of  the  cotpa  des- 
tined to  cover  the  allied  forces  on  the  alope  of 
the  Tcheraaya,  he  constantly  displayed  qnick- 
nesa,  vi^lanoe,  and  activity,  and  took  part  in 
the  storming  of  the  Malakhoff,  after  which  he 
woB  made  a  senator  and  a  marshal.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  S.  W. 
military  diviwon,  but,  disabled  by  the  wounds 
received  at  Sebastopol,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  active  dnties. 

BOSSI,  eiDBeppe,  an  Italian  painter,  horn  at 
Busto-Arsiao  in  Angust^  17T7,  died  in  Milan, 
Deo.  IB,  181B,  He  studied  at  the  Brera  acade- 
my and  in  Rome,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Miian 
became  secretary  of  the  academy  of  fine  arte, 
and  afterward  president  of  that  institution  and 
of  Uiose  of  Venice  and  Bologna.  In  1801  he 
won  a  first  prize  fpr  a  picture  commemorating 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  1S05  he  exhib- 
ited varions  works,  the  best  of  which  was  a  large 
Cartoon  representing  the  ItaUan  Parnassus, 
which  is  in  the  museum  of  Milan,  For  Eugene 
de  Beanharnais  he  executed  a  celebrated  copy 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Cena,  and  published  in 
1810,  aa  the  result  of  his  investigations  relating 
to  this  famous  masterpiece,  Libriquatiro  sul 
Cenacolo  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  also  par- 
tidpated  in  the  biography  of  Leonardo  d»  Vinci, 
and  left  aa  unfinished  work  on  Lombard  paint- 
ers and  several  poetical  effusions.  He  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  the  Brera  museum  and 
Ambrosian  library,  and  in  the  latter  was  placed 
a  monument  to  him,  with  a  bass  relief  and  a 
oolossaJ  bust  by  Oanova,  esecut«d  by  order  of 
the  academy.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  the  modem  Lombard 
school. 

BOSSI,  filnseppe  Carl*  JlBre]|o,  baron  de,  an 
Italian  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Tnrin,  Nov. 
16,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1823.  Tlie 
son  of  a  Sardinian  count,  he  acquired  the  title 
of  baron  in  the  French  service.  He  produced 
several  plays  in  his  youth,  studied  law,  and 
after  a  short  banishment  in  1781  was  employed 
in  the  foreign  ministry  and  in  diplomacy.  He 
was  Sardinian  minister  plenipotentiary  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1797,  when  Pam  L  on  hearing  of 
the  Sardinian-French  treaty  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports, after  which  he  became  very  promment 
as  envoy  to  Napoleon,  and  finally,  with  Oarlo 
Gjulio  and  Carlo  Botta,  was  one  of  the  three  ad- 
ministrators or  triumvirs  of  Sardinia  (called  in 
France  the  three  Charleses)  during  the  nnsettled 
period  preceding  the  annexation  to  France.  He 
joined  the,  French  service  in  1806,  and  became 
prefect  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and  after- 
ward of  La  Manche.  His  devotion  to  the  em- 
peror during  the  hundred  days  caused  him  to 
be  removed  from  office  after  the  second  resto- 
ration. It  was  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that 
England,  supported  by  Prussia,  suooessfiiUy  in- 
terfered in  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  "Waldenses. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  a  dramatic  fervor  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Pindar  to  the  Itahan  ode. 
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Among  his  lyrics,  which  have  been  collected 
in  3  volumes  (Paris,  1799-1801 ;  2d  ed.",  Lon- 
don, 1816),  are  Z'lndipendema  wmericana 
(1785),  La  Olandct  pacifleata  (in  two  cantos, 
1788),  and  Oromasia  (on  the  French  revolution, 
12  cantos,  1806-'12). 

BOSSI,  Lnlgl,  count,  an  ItaUan  historian  and 
arcbteologist,  bom  in  Milan,  Feb.  28, 1768,  died 
there,  April  10,  1835.  He  .studied  jurispru- 
dence and  natm-al  sciences  in  Pavia,  and  became 
■Bonaparte's  agent  in  Tnrin,  and  after  the  an- 
nexaHon  of  Sardinia  to  France  keeper  of  the 
Italian  archives.  He  was  the  author  of  over 
80  works  on  archfeolopcal,  scientific,  and  his- 
torical subjects,  including  Storia  delta  Spagna 
(8  vols.,  1821),  htoria  d^Italia  {19  vols.,  1819- 
'23),  Introdtiiione  alio  etudio  delle  arti  del 
dUegno,  and  a  volume  of  dramas,  besides  con- 
tributions to  periodicals  and  academical  annals. 
He  also  published  an  elaborate  edition  in  Ital- 
ian of  Eoscoe's  "  Life  of  Leo  X."  (12  vols., 
Milan,  1816-'17). 

BOSSIES,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Dauchite  river  and  Bistineau  lake,  and  S.  W.  and 
W.  by Eedriver ;  area,  1,068 sq. m. ;  pop. in  1870, 
12,675,  of  whom  3,605  were  colored.  Badeau 
lake  is  in  this  parish.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  387,660  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
11,422  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,600  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,563  horses,  1,564  mules 
and  asses,  2,788  milch  cows,  4,401  other  cattle, 
l,917sheep,  and 9, 994 swine.  Capital, Bellevne, 

BOSSnm',  jAtqofs  Bfnlgne,  a  French  prelate, 
born  at  I)yon,  Sept.  27,  1627,  died  in  Paris, 
April  13,  1704,  He  came  of  a  family  of  law- 
yers, received  his  early  education  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Djjon,  and  thence  was  removed  to 
the  college  oiKavarre  in  Paris,  where  he  soon 
attracted  attention  by  his  rapid  progress  in 
learning  and  his  eloquence.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  with 
Mile,  des  Vieux,  but  that  it  was  broken  off  in 
order  that  he  might  enter  the  church,  though 
they  never  ceased  to  be  friends,  and  he  even- 
tually provided  her  with  a  country  seat  near 
Paris,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  pro- 
longed till  nearly  her  lOOth  yMir.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1652,  spent  some  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint  Lazare, 
declined  the  directorship  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre (which  he  assumed,  however,  at  a  later 
period),  and  accepted  the  modest  office  of  canon 
at  Metz,  reheving  his  arduous  life  of  study  and 
controversy  with  tha'Protestanta  by  preaching 
occasionally  in  Paris,  The  sermons  which  he 
delivered  there  in  1669  created  a  deep  impres- 
Ision.  He  never  repeated  a  sermon,  and  -spoke 
with  little  preparation  excepting  a  rtfngh  draft 
Jof  the  leading  points  of  his  discourse.  His  style 
was  picturesque,  dramatic,  and  at  times  abnjpt ; 
the  flow  of  his  language  was  easy,- and  his 
presence  was  magnetic.  For  many  years,  and 
especially  from  1660  to  1669,  he  was  frequently 
summoned  to  Paris  to  preach  the  Lent  and 
Advent  series,  and  for    ocoa^onal    solemni- 
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ties,  addressing  larger  congregations  and  with 
greater  effect  than  any  other  palpit  orator 
in  that  capitaL  Among  his  eulogies  of  saints, 
that  of  8t.  Paul  is  his  masterpiece.     He  es- 

Eecially  excelled  in  funeral  orations,  though 
e  was  too  much  inclined  to  idealize  the  sub- 
jects of  his  panegyrics.  The  most  admired 
were  those  on  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of 
Charles  I,;  on  the  great  Oondfi;  on  Anne, 
princess  Palatine ;  and  above  all,  on  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  whose  miafortunes  and  whose  mys- 
terious death  lent  additional  interest  to  his  dis- 
course. The  oration  which  he  delivered  on 
the  duchess  de  laVaUiSre's  taldng  the  veil  was 
another  of  his  fine  efforla.  In  3669  he  receiTed 
the  bishopric  of  Condom,  but  he  never  entored 
nponits  dnties,  and  relinquished  the  title  and 
revenues  in  1670,  when  Louis  SIV.  intrusted 
to  him  the  educalnon  of  the  dauphin.  For  the 
■epecial  instruction  of  his  pupil  he  wrote  his 
DueouTM  gur  Vliistoire  univeraelle,  He  la  con- 
nomanee  de  Diea  et  de  soi-mSme,  and  La  po- 
litique tirie  dea  prcprei  paroles  de  V^eritwe 
Sainte;  the  first  showing  the  omnipresence  of 
God  in  history,  the  second  applying  religious 
principles  to  philosophy  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Descartes,  and  the  third  snst^ing  absoln- 
tisra  in  politics.  His  E^oiiUon  de  la  foi  ea- 
tholigne,  said  to  have  been  written  (1671)  espe- 
cially Ibr  the  conversion  of  Turenne,  weaned  the 
latter  and  other  eminent  persons  ironi  the  Re- 
formed church.  This  wort,  translated  into  many  . 
languages,  was  sanctioned  by  two  papa!  brieis 
C16T8-'9),  and  by  the  Gallioan  clergy  in  1682, 
and  finally  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  con- 
ference between  Bossuet  and  the  Protestant 
divine  (^aude.  In  1671  he  was  admitted  to  the' 
academy ;  and  having  finished  the  education  of 
the  dauphin,  he  was  named  almoner  of  the  duch- 
ess of  Burgundy,  and  in  1681  bishop  of  Means. 
In  1682,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  extra- 
ordinary  convocation  of  the  Galilean  clergy,  he 
attempted  to  reconcile  his  devolion  to  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  king  with  that  to  the  holy 
see,  proclaiming  the  "  indefectibility  "  of  the, 
latter,  while  contesting  the  infallibiSty  of  the; 
pope  personally.  His  influence  resulted  in  the : 
adoption  of  the  four  celebrated  articles  of  the; 
Gallioan  church.  The  fourth  article,  claiming: 
that,  "although  the  pope  had  tie  principd 
Toico  in  matters  of  faith,  his  decisions  were 
still  not  irrevocable,  at  least  if  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  church,"  was 
regarded  as  an  attacS  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  exposed  him' to  charges  of  heresy. 
His  HUtoire  dea  tariations  de»  Aglue»  pro- 
teatantes  {3  vols.),  first  published  in  1688, 
though  <urculated  in  MS.  since  1685,  is  his 
moat  important  controversial  work.  He  stren- 
uously denounced  the  quietism  of  his  friend 
Madame  Guyon,  as  well  as  of  his  former  dis- 
ciple Fteelon,  in  hia  delation  du  Quietitme,  and 
procured  the  latter's  remosJ  from  court  and 
.the  condemnation  at  Rome  of  his  Maximea  des 
taintet.  Though  he  was  in  friendly  and  pro- 
tracted correspondence  with  Leibnitz  {1691- 
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1700)  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  for  the  union  of 
the  Reformed  and  Catholic  churches,  and  though 
his  biographer,  Cardioal  de  Bausset,  claims  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  Protestants,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  lie  did  or  did  not  countenance  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subse- 
quent peraecntions  of  the  Protestants.  His  ac- 
tivity was  prodigious ;  he  attended  to  the  affairs 
of  his  diocese  and  to  his  dnties  at  the  court, 
while  engaged  in  controversies,  in  writing  and 
preaching,  and  in  works  of  charity  and  piety. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
comparative  retirement  owing  to  a  painful 
disease  (the  gravel)  from  which  he  died.  He 
was  called  by  La  Bruy^re  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  by  Henri  Martin  the  OorneiBe 
of  the  pulpit,  but  was  more  generally  known 
as  the  eagle  of  Meaux.  He  left  an  immense 
correspondence,  including  that  with  Leibnitz. 
Among  his  works  not  yet  mentioned  are  his 
Maximea  aur  la  eomidie,  condemnatory  of  the- 
atres, and  Oommentatre  tur  VApocalyp««,  which 
he  interprets  as  predicting  the  fdl  of  the 
Roman  empire.  There  are  many  more  or  less 
complete  editions  of  his  writings,  and  several 
new  and  complete  ones  are  in  progress.  The 
oldest  is  that  of  1747-'B8,  in  20  vols.  Those 
of  1835  (60  vols.  12mo)  and  of  1835-7  (13 
vols,  large  8vo)  are  regarded  as  among  the  best. 
The  edition  prepared  by  the  Benedictines  in 
48  vols,  (1815  et  teq.)  includes  the  MUtoire  de 
Boem^et  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1814),  by  Cardinal  Louis 
Francois  de  Bansaet,  who  was  also  the  biogra- 
pher of  Ffeelon.  Among  his  other  biographers 
in  France  was  Burigny  (Paris,  1761),  and  in 
Finland,  Charles  Bntler  (London,  1813).  The 
best  biography  is  the  Hutoire  de  J.  B.  Boa- 
auet  et  de  ees  teuvfea,  by  R6aume  (1  vol., 
Paris,  1869).  New  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
life  and  achievements  by  the  Mimoirea  et  Jour- 
et-  lea  owtragm  de  Boeauet  (Paris, 


tations  of  the  eibM  Le  Dieu,  who  was  Bossuet's 
^cretary  from  1699  to  1704.  They  represent 
Sossnet  as  genial  in  his  manners,  and  always 
'preserving  his  serenity  of  temper,  excepting  in 
his  animosity  against  F^nelon. 
:  BOSSVT,  Chailes,  a  French  mathematician,  bom 
at  Tarare,  Aug.  11,  1780,  died  Jan.  14,  1814. 
He  studied  under  D'Alembert,  became  his  col- 
laborator in  the  ihtcyelopSdie,  and  was  admit- 
ted' to  the  academy  m  1768,  after  which  the 
king  founded  for  him  a  chwr  of  hydrodynam- 
ics. He  published  Mecamqua  eti  giniral,  Ooura 
complet  del  mathimatiqTiei,  and  maad  aur  Phit- 
toire  ginirale  dea  matMmatiq'aea.  The  last, 
published  in  1802,  was  his  masterpiece.  He 
wrote  also  on  navigation,  astronomy,  phymcs, 
and  history,  and  prepared  ao  edition  of  Pascal's 
works,  with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  writings. 

BOSTIN,  or  iUBo^AO  (Arab,,  the  garden),  a 
town  of  Aaatic  Turkey,  on  the  Sihun  (Sarus), 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  40  m. 
N.  W,  of  Marash  ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  well  watered  and  well  cultivated 
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plain,  whence  its  name.  It  contains  several 
mosques,  is  siuTonnded  by  many  villages  de- 
pendent apon  its  auttiority,  and  trades  esten- 
siveiy  in  wheat  with  the  Tnriiomans.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Bostan  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  tne  ancient  Oappadocian  city  of 


BOSTON,  a  game  played  by  fonr  persons,  with 
two  paflksof  cards.  The  cards  are  never  shuf- 
fled; one  of  the  packs  19  dealt,  and  the  other 
cut  alternately  to  determine  the  trump.  The 
dealer  ^ves  five  cards  to  each  player  twice, 
and  three  the  laat  time  around.  If  the  first 
player  can  make  five  tricks,  lie  aays,  "I  go 
Boston;"  and  his  competitors  may  overbid 
him  by  saying,  "  I  go  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  or 
13,"  as  the  hand  of  each  may  warrant.  Should 
eilier  of  them  fail  to  make  the  number  of 
tricks  be  "bids"  for,  he  must  pay  to  each 
competitor  a  forfeit  regulated  by  a  card  of 
prices  prepared  beforehand,  Boston  ia  the 
most  complicated  of  all  games  of  cards.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Franc*  by 
Franklin,  and  was  called  after  his  native  city. 

BOSTOS,tbe  capital  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Suffolk  connty,  the  chief 
city  of  New  England,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
tinited  States  in  point  of  population,  situated 
in  kt.  42°  31'  U"  N  Ion.  71°  3'  68"  W.,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The 
city  embraces  Boston  proper,  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Eoshnry,  and  Dorchester.  Bos- 
ton proper,  or  old  Boston,  occupies  a  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  south  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  known  as  the  Neck,  which 
was  once  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  has  been 
raised  and  widened.  The  surface  is  very  un- 
even, and  or^nally  presented  three  hills.  Bea- 
con, Copp's,  and  Fort  (whence  the  early  name 
of  the  peninsula,  Trimountain),  the  first  of 
which  is  about  130  ft.  above  the  sea.  Fort 
bill  haa  recently  been  levelled,  while  the  ele- 
vation of  Oopp's  hill  has  been  much  reduced. 
East  Boston  occnpies  the  V.  portion  of  the 
island  formerly  known  as  Noddle's  island,  bnt 
more  commonly  bearing  the  name  of  Maverick, 
irom  Samuel  Maverick,  wholived  there  in  1630, 
It  is  equidistant  from  old  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  haa  a  hilly  sm'face.  South  Boston 
extends  about  2  m,  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
harbor,  an  arm  of  which  separates  it  from  Bos- 
ton proper.  Near  the  centra  are  Dorchester 
heights,  which  attajn'an  elevafion  of  abont  180 
ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  afford  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  bay,  and  surrounding  country.  The 
surface  of  Eosbury  and  Dorchester  in  many 
places  is  rugged  and  hilly.  The  original  limits 
of  Boston  embraced  but  690  acres ;  1,TOO  acres 
were  acquired  by  the  addition  of  South  and 
East  Boston,  and  by  fillitig  the  surrounding 
flats;  3,100  by  the  annexation  of  Rosbnry: 
4,800  by  the  annexation  of  Dorchester;  and 
880  by  filling  flats  in  other  places ;  making  the 
present  area  10,170  acres.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Oharlestown  by  the  Charles  river 
bridge,  1,503  ft,  long,  and  the  Warren  bridge, 


1,390  ft.  long;  and  with  Cambridge  by  the 
West  Boston  bridge,  which  crosses  Charles 
river  trom  Cambridge  street,  Boston,  and  is 
2,756  ft,  long,  with  a  causeway  of  3,432  ft. 
Cradle's  bridge,  3,796  ft,  long,  estends  from 
Leverett  street  to  East  Cambridge ;  from  this 
bridge  another,  1,830  ft,  in  length,  extends  to 
Prison  point,  Oharlestown.  South  Boston  is 
reached  by  the  Federal  street  bridge,  about  500 
ft.  long,  and  the  South  Boston  bridge,  1,660 
ft.  long,  extending  from  the  Neck  to  South 
Boston.  These  bridges  are  all  free.  The  West- 
em  avenue,  or  Milldam  road,  haa  been  oon- 
atmeted  upon  a  substantial  dam  across  the 
Back  bay  from  the  foot  of  Beacon  street  to 
Sewall's  point,  in  BrooHine.  It  is  about  IJ 
m.  long,  from  60  to  100  ft.  wide,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar resort  for  driving.  Boston  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  which  embrace 
the  cities  of  Cbarlestown,  Chelsea,  Somerville,  ■ 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  towns  of  Revere, 
Brighton,  Brookline,  Winthrop,  and  others. 
These  pla!ces  contain  many  handsome  residences 
of  persons  doing  business  in  Boston. — The  har- 
bor is  a  spacious  indentation  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  between  Point 
Alderton  on  Nantasket  and  Shirley  in  Chelsea. 
It  embraces  about  75  so.  m.,  and  includes  sev- 
eral arms,  such  as  Dorchester  bay.  South  Bos- 
ton bay,  and  the  embouchures  of  Charles, 
Mystic,  and  Nepon  set  rivers.  Apari^of  Charles 
river  is  commonly  known  as  the  Back  bay. 
There  are  more  than  50  islands  or  islets  in  the 
harbor.  Boston  light  stands  on  Lighthouse 
island.  Its  top  is  98  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  revolving  light  which  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  16  m.  Northerly  from 
the  lighthouse  runs  a  chain  of  islands,  rocks, 
and  ledges,  3  m.  long,  to  the  Graves.  George's 
island  commands  the  open  sea,  and  Fort  War- 
ren, a  very  strong  fortification,  is  built  on  it, 
the  island  being  national  property.  Oaatlo 
island  (so  called  from  a  fortress  which  was 
erected  there  in  1633,  and  which  subsequently 
was  rebuilt  and  called  Castle  William  in  honor 
of  William  IIL)  lies  further  up  the  harbor,  and 
is  the  site  of  Fort  Independence.  Governor's 
island  is  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Castle  isluid, 
and  Fort  Winthrop,  an  uncompleted  fortifica- 
tion, stands  there.  This  island  passed  into  the 
possession  of  John  Winthrop  in  1633,  ^d  for  a 
long  time  was  known  as  "the  governor's  gar- 
den," It  is  BtiU  in  the  possession  of  the  Win- 
throp family,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  ceded  to  the  national  government.  Long 
island,  which  also  has  a  lighthouse,  is  large, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  a 
place  of  residence,  but  with  little  success.  Deer 
island  is  now  occupied  by  city  institutions,  and 
Eainsford  island  by  state  hos])itals.  On  Thomp- 
son's island  is  the  Boston  asylum  and  farm  school 
for  indigent  boys.  The  main  entrance  to  the  hai 
bor  is  between  Castle  and  Governor's  islands' 
it  is  very  narrow,  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Inde- 
pendence and  Warren,  Deer  island,  comprising 
184  acres  of  upland  and  84  acres  of  flats,  TKomp- 
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son's,  Great  Brewster  (16  acres),  Gallonpe's 
(16  acres),  and  Apple  idands  (9i  acres)  belong 
to  the  oitj, — The  growth  of  Boston  for  two 
centuries  was  not  rapid.  There  are  no  exact 
figures  for  her  population  during  the  first  four 
generations  of  her  existence.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  7,000  at  the  close  of  the  ITth  cen- 
tury, la  1743  it  was  pl^oed  at  18,000.  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration.  In  1764-'e,'  daring 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Bernard,  the  first 
colonial  censns  was  taken,  and  under  it  the 
population  of  Boston  was  returned  at  15,520. 
Mr,  Bancroft  says  the  population  was  "about 
16,000  of  European  origin"  at  the  close  of 
1768;  and  Mr.  Frothingham  puts  it  at  about 
17,000  in  1774.  If  the  returns  under  the 
censns  of  1764-'S  wei'e  correctly  made,  Boston 
was  40  years  in  doubling  her  population  after 
that  date.  The  revolution,  and  the  troubles 
which  followed  it,  retarded  her  growth.  Down 
to  1790  Boston  did  not  increase  so  fast  in  num- 
bers as  the  colony,  province,  or  state  of  which 
she  was  or  is  the  capital.  The  population  from 
that  date  is  shown  by  the  federal  censuses  as 
follows:  1790,  18,038;  1800,  24,987;  1810, 
83,260;  1820,  48,298;  1830,  61,392;  1840, 
93,888;  1850,  136,881;  1860,  177,840;  1870, 
250,526.  The  increase  during  the  last  decade 
is  largely  due  to  the  annexation  of  Rozbury  in 
1867,  which  now  constitutes  the  18tb,  14th, 
and  15th,  wards,  containing  34,772  inhabitants, 
and  of  Dorchester  in  1869,  now  forming  the 
16th  ward,  with  12,259  inhabitants.  The 
character  of  the  population  baa  much  changed 
during  the  last  80  years.  Formerly  it  contain- 
ed but  few  foreigners.  In  1870  there  were 
162,540  native,  87,986  foreign,  247,013  white, 
and  3,496  colored.  Of  the  native  popidation, 
127,617  were  born  in  Massachnsetta ;  of  the 


foreign,  56,900  were  natives  of  Ireland,  13,818 
of  British  America,  5,978  of  England,  5,606  of 
Germany,  1,795  of  Scotland,  and  615  of  France. 
Of  the  totd  population,  17,487  over  10  years 
of  age  were  unable  to  read  and  28,420  over  10 
years  of  age  were  unable  to  write ;  of  the 
latter,  21,998  were  foreign  and  1,427  native- 
bom. — The  legal  division  of  the  city  is  into  16 
wards,  but  nsage  has  divided  it  into  certain 
districts.  North  Boston,  or  "  the  North  End," 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  place,  and  still  ta'n 
much  of  the  irregular  appearance  that  bara 
terized  it  in  colonial  times.  Many  Id  b  Ud 
ings  yet  stand  there,  but  change  t  alil 
going  on.  The  North  End  comprises  tl  la  g 
portion  of  the  Boston  which'  makes  grand 
a  figure  in  our  revolntionary  hiato  y  W  t 
Boston  is  mostly  new,  and  contains  th  fa..h 
ionable  quarter  "  of  the  town.  It  lies  between 
Canal  street  and  the  Common,  and  west  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Hanover  streets.  It  contains  many 
public  edifices,  among  which  are  the  state 
house,  the  city  hall,  and  the  building  of  the 
Boston  Athenteum.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick  or  stono,  and  many  are  costly  and  ele- 
gant. It  oontdns  many  ]i,istorical  sites.  "The 
South  End  "  included  before  the  annexation  all 
that  part  of  Boston  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Winter  and  Summer  streets,  and  running  to 
Roxbury,  now  known  as  Boston  Highlands. 
South  Boston  was  originally  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  town  of  Dorobester,  and  was  annexed  to 
Boston  in  1804,  except  Washington  Village, 
which  was  annexed  in  1855.  It  has  increased 
rapidly,  and  its  appearance  is  strikingly  difibr- 
ent  from  that  of  old  Boston,  being  open,  airy, 
and  cheerfal.  It  forma  ward  12,  and  contains 
19,880  inhabitants.  East  Boston  dates  from 
1832.    Together  with  the  islands  in  the  bar- 
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bor,  it  forms  ■ward  1,  and  contains  23,834  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  place  of  mnoh  enterprise, 
and  IB  united  by  tie  Grand  Junction  railroad 
with  all  the  railroads  that  proceed  itom  the 
city.  The  depot  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  con- 
nected with  the  wharves,  which  hare  great 
depth  of  water.  The  water  frontage  is  almost 
20,000  ft.,  and  the  wharves  are  the  best  in  the 
city.  Two  lines  of  steamships  for  Liverpool 
hare  their  berths  there.  Ship  building  is  one 
of  its  most  important  branches  of  bnsiueBS, 
It  has  extensive  elevators  for  transferring  to 
vessels  grain  brought  from  the  west  in  cars, 
and  ample  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
foreign  steamers  and  for  the  reception  and  de- 
spatdi  of  immigrants.  Daring  the  six  months 
ending  with  March,  1872,  14,558  cars  with 
139,187  tons  of  merchandise  were  received 
here,  and  11,127  cars  with  114,138  tons  of 
freight  were  forwarded.  During  the  same 
period  more  than  1,000,000  bns'aels  of  grsia 
were  received  at  the  elevator,  and  617  820 
bushels  were  exported.  A  Iprge  portion  of  the 
city  west  of  the  Common,  known  as  the  Back 
Bay,  conmsts  of  made  land,  and  baa  already 
become  the  most  beantifnl  and  fashionable 
quarter.  In  1862  the  oommonweaJth  began 
to  fin  in  these  flats,  and  the  proceeds  of  sal  s 
of  this  made  land  np  to  January,  1872,  amount- 
ed to  $8,591, 514,  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
11,547,220.  About  600,000  feet  of  land  s  U 
rem^n  unsold,  and  it  is  expected  that  $1  500 
000  profit  wiU  be  realized  from  the  imp  o  e 
meat.  Extending  westerly  from  the  p  bl  c 
garden  through  this  district  is  Commonw  alth 
avenue,  which  when  completed  will  be  IJ  m 
long  with  a  width  of  240  tt.  Through  the 
centre  runs  a  long  park  with  rows  of  trees 
while  on  either  aide  are  wide  drivewavs 
Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  oty 
as  well  as  private  residences,  have  recently 
been  erected  in  this  qoartir ;  among  the  public 
bnildiogs  are  those  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history  and  the  institute  of  technology. 
The  streete  here  are  wide,  regularly  laid  out, 
and  present  a  handsome  appearance;  but  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  the 
North  End  and  the  West  End,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular.  SomC'  are  very  short, 
many  very  narrow,  and  most  of  them  very 
crooked.  Great  improvements,  however,  have 
been  made  in  the  older  parts  of  Boston  by 
widening  and  rwsing  streets.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  improvements  were  made  in 
Tremont  street,  south  of  Boylston  street,  and 
in  Hanover  and  Devonshire  sti'eets.  After  the 
great  fire  of  1872  the  streets  burtied  over  ■ 
improved  by  widening  and  straightening.  The 
prmcipal  thoroughfare  for  general  retail  stores 
is  Washington  street,  which  extends  S.  W.  in  a 
very  irregular  line  from  Cornhill  to  Eoxbury, 
a  distance  of  more  than  2  m.  An  ordinance  has 
been  passed  for  its  extension  northerly.  The 
district  bounded  by  State,  OoTirt,  Tremont, 
Boylston,  and  Essex  streets  may  be  regarded 
as  the  business  section  of  the  city.    The  finan- 


ial  centre  is  State  street,  the  headquarters  of 
the  bankers  and  brokers.  Pearl  street  has 
a  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  market  in  Uje 
■Id,  while  Franklin,  Cbanncey,  Snmmer,  and 
._ .  neighboring  streela  are  noted  for  the  great 
establisbment^  that  make  Boston  the  leading 
market  of  the  country  for  American  dry  goods. 
Boston  has  130  hotels,  13  markets,  70  pnblic 
halls,  and  16  free  public  baths,  of  which  C  ttre 
for  females.  Gas  is  furnished  by  7  gas  compa- 
nies, and  the  streets  are  lighted  by  5,606  gas 
and  1,192  oil  lamps.  The  city  in  1872  con- 
tained 37,457  dwelling  houses,  3,670  stores,  and 
3,690miseellaneous buildings.  There  are  257,- 
663,861  square  feet  of  vacant  land  appheable 
to  building  purposes,  valued  at  $31,546,800, 
and  78,061,639  square  feet  of  marsh  land  ahd 
flats,  valued  at  $3,630,100.— The  most  oelebra- 
fed  public  bnUding  is  Faneuil  ball,  the"  cradle 
of  liberty,"  in  Dock  square,  which  has  a  his- 


torical reputation,  because  of  the  meetings  of 
the  revolutionary  patriots  that  were  there  held. 
Most  of  the  Boston  political  meetings  are  held 
in  it  now,  when  they  are  meant  to  be  of  a 
comprehensive  character.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1742  by  Peter  Faneuil,  a  gentleman 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  by  him  given  to  the 
town.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761. 
Eebuilt,  and  enlarged  in  1805,  it  now  covers 
nearly  twice  its  first  area.  The  hall  is  76  ft. 
square  and  28  ft.  high.  It  is  adorned  with 
portraits  of  eminent  Americans,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  an  original  one  of  Washington 
by  Stuart.  Among  the  other  paintings  are  a 
full  length  of  Peter  Faneuil  (a  copy),  Healy's 
picture  of  Webster  replyii^  to  HayBe,  and 
portraits  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Edward  Everett,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  John  A.  Andrew.  The  room  over  the  hall 
is  used  by  mihtary  companies  for  drill  The 
basement,  which  formerly  was  a  market,  is  now 
a  series  of  stores.    The  state  house,  in  Beacon 
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sti'aet,  near  the  centre  of  tte  city,  witli  its 
dome  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  30  i't.  tigh,  110 
fL  above  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  and  330  ft, 
ahove  the  water  of  the  hai'bor,  is  the  moat 
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coDspioTions  edifice  in  Boston  It  was  com 
meiiced  in  1793,  wlien  '*ami  el  \dama  w  as  gO¥ 
eiaor  xad  wa&  finished  Tud  ocuipied  m  Jan 
uaiy,  1798.  Its  form  is  ohlong,  173  ft.  front 
by  61  deep.  The  land  was  purchased  by  the 
oitf  of  Boston  of  the   Hancock   family,  and 

gVen  to  the  state.  It  was  then  known  as  "  Gov. 
anoock's  pasture."  The  view  from  the  dome 
is  very  fine,  as  it  indRdea  the  hai-bor  with  the 
ooean  beyond,  an  immense  estent  of  country 
ia  various  direoljons,  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  Blue  hills  of  Milton.  Tlie 
hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  tiie  senat* 
chamber,  the  rooms  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, the  ofSces  of  the  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasarer,  adjutant  general,  and  auditor,  and 
tliB  state  library,  together  with  some  minor 
offices,  are  in.  the  state  honse.  Large  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  tlie  state  house  ance 
1853,  for  the  aooommodolion  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  1866-'7  ft  was  remodelled  inside.  On 
the  terrace  in  fi'ont  of  the  state  house  are 
statues  of  Daniel  WehBter  and  Horace  Mann. 
In  the  Doric  hall,  or  rotunda,  is  a  statue  of 
"Washington  by  Ohantrey,  placed  there  in  1828 
by  tJte  Washington  raonumeat  a^ociataon. 
Hei-e  are  alsothe  battle. flags  borne  by  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  copies 
of  the  tombstones  of  the  Washington  family 
in.  Brington  parish,  England,  a  statue  of  Gov. 
Andrew,  busts  of  Samuel  Adams,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Charles  Snmner,  and  many  his- 
torical relics.  Tlie  old  state  house  was  erected 
In  1748,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  seat 
of  government,  beiug  the  building  which  is 
of  such  frequent  mentjon  in  the  revolution- 
ary histoiy.  It  is  in  "Washington  street,  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  dividing  the  latter,  and 
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obstrnctLng  a  beautiful  view.  It  has  long  been 
devoted  to  business  purposes,  having  been  en- 
tirely remodelled.  One  of  the  most  imposing 
specimens  of  ai'ohitectnre  in  the  city  is  the 
city  hall  in  School  street.  It  covers  13,927 
sqaare  feet,  is  bnilt  of  the  finest  Concord  granite 
in  the  Italian  renidgsance  style  with  modern 
French  modifications,  and  is  surmounted,  with 
a  Louvre  dome.  It  was  completed  in  1865  at 
a  cost  of  $505,691.  The  city  officials  have 
commodious  quai'ters  here,  while  iu  the  dome 
is  the  central  point  of  the  fire-alarm  tele- 
graphs. On  tlie  lawn  in  fl-ont  of  the  city  hall 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  FranMin  by  Green- 
,h  The  new  post  office,  in  Milk,  Water, 
1 1  Devonshire  streets,  the  comer  stone  of 
1  Kli  was  laid  Oct.  16,  1871,  wiU  be  when 
mdetel  the  finest  building  in  Kew  England. 
Its,  ai  lAitecture  ia  of  the  most  ornate  characfer. 
It  will  be  of  the  finest  granite,  four  stories 
liigh,  with  a  frontage  of  over  300  ft.  in  Devon- 
shire street.  Its  cost  will  exceed  $3,000,000. 
The  upper  stories  will  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States  sub-treasmy.  The  post  office 
was  in  the  merchants'  exchange  in  State  street 
until  the  fire  of  1872,  when  it  was  removed 
temporarily  to  FaneuU  hall.  The  exchange, 
completed  in  1842,  at  a  cost,  esclusive  of  the 
land,  of  J17S,000,_  was  noted  for  its  large  size 
and  massive  architecture ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  dam^^  then  received,  it  was  decided  to 
remodel  it.  The  custom  house  is  a  lai-ge  and 
costly  granite  edifice  in  Stat*  street,  and  was 
12  years  ia  building,  1837-'49,  at  an  expense 
of  $1,076,000.  It  IS  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
is  140  ft.  long  from  iJ".  to  S.,  95  ft.  throngb 
the  centre,  and  75  ft.  at  the  ends.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Greek  Cross.  The  porticos  are 
67  ft.  long,  and  pjojeot  10  ft.  on  eaoh  side. 
They  comprise  33  Doric  columns,  each.  33  ft. 
high  with  a  diameter  of  5  ft.  2  in.  Tlie  build- 
ing ia  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  top  of 
wliioh  is  90  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  court 
house,  also  of  granite,  is  in  Court  square.  The 
state  and  muiucipal  courts  are  held  here,  while 
the  old  Masonic  temple  in  Tremont  street  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  courts. 
The  Suffolk  county  jail,  in  Oliarles  near  Cam- 
bridge street,  completed  in  1849,  is  70  ft. 
squwe  and  85  ft.  liigh,  with  four  wings.  The 
exterior  ia  of  Quincy  grMiite,  and  the  remain- 
ing porticos  are  of  brici(,  stone,  and  iron.  No 
school  building  in  the  United  States  surpasses 
in  general  completeness  that  of  the  pr3s'  high 
and  normal  school  It  was  completed  in  1870 
at  a  total  cost  of  $310,717,  has  a  frontage  of 
144  ft,  both  on  Ifewton  and  Pembroke  sti-eets, 
contains  66  separate  apartments  escludve  of 
halls,  corridors,  &c.,  and  has  accommodations 
for  1,325  pupils.  The  large  hall  in  the  upper 
story  conttuns  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  of 
classical  sculpture  and  statuary  acquired  by  do- 
nations. Tremont  Temple,  in  Ti-emont  sti'eet, 
was  erected  in  place  of  the  building  burned  in 
185S,  which  had  been  made  from  Ite  Tremont 
theatre.    The  main  hall  is  124  ft.  by  73,  and  ia 
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60  ft.  high,  with  galleries  on  three  sides.  Nearly 
all  the  conceTts,  lectures,  falTB,  readings,  &e., 
given  in  Boston,  occur  in  Tremoat  Temple,  Hor- 
ticultural hall,  and  the  Music  hall.  In  ISTa-'a, 
IB  conrses,  emhracing  205  lectures,  were  deliv- 
ered in  Boston.  The  Music  hall,  completed  in 
1862,  is  in  the  interior  of  a,  block,  with  entrances 
from  Winter  and  Tremont  streets.  The  main 
hall  is  130  hy  78  ft  and  66  ft.  high,  and  has  two 
tiers  of  galleries  on  three  sides.  It  is  adorned 
with  Crawford's  statue  of  Beethoven,  a  statue 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  three  caste  of 


is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  tind  in  Amer- 
ica, and  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Its  entire  height  is  60  ft.,  breadth  48  ft.,  depth 
24  ft.  It  contains  6,474  pipes,  of  which  690 
are  in  the  pedal  organ,  and  has  84  complete 
registers.  It  was  constmcted  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  Germany,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  hy  Walcker, 
the  builder  of  the  great  oi^ans  of  Ulm  and 
Stuttgart,  and  was  formally  inaugurated  Nov. 
2,  18S3.  Horticultural  halL  comer  of  Tremont 
and  Bromfleld  streets,  is  a  handsome  structure 
of  fine-grained  white  granite,  beautifully 
dressed.  The  front  is  surmounted  by  a  granite 
statue  of  Ceres,  and  is  ornamented  by  statues  of 
Flora  aud  Pomona.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied 
for  buaneas  purposes,  while  the  two  halls  are 
used  by  the  Massachusetts  horticultural  society 
and  for  public  lectures,  fail's,  concerts,  &c. 
The  Masonic  temple,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Boylston  streets,  a  structure  of  fine  light- 
colored  granite,  highly  ornamental  and  unique 
in  style,  was  completed  in  1867-  It  baa  a  front 
of  85  ft.  in  Tremont  street,  and  is  90  ft.  high, 
having  seven  stories  above  the  basement,  and, 
besides  numerous  smaBer  apartments,  contains 
three  large  halls  for  masonic  meetings.  Odd 
Fellows'  ball  has  lately  been  erected  on  the 
comer  of  Berkeley  and  Tremont  streets.  The 
building  is  of  elegant  design,  constructed  of 
Concord  and  Hallowell  white  granite,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  covers  12,000  square  feet. 
The  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  charitable  me- 
chanics' association,  constructed  of  dark  free- 
stone in  a  modification  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance style,  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  about 
$320,000,  is  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Chauncey  streets.  It  is  used  by  the  Boston 
board  of  trade  and  the  national  board  of  trade. 
The  depot  of  the  Lowell  railroad  company 
will  when  completed  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  ornamental  railroad  structures  in  tlie 
country.  It  will  he  of  brick,  with  trimmings 
of  Nova  Scotia  freestone,  and  will  be  700  ft. 
long,  with  a  front  of  305  ft.  in  Causeway 
street.  The  train  house  will  be  spanned  by  an 
arch  of  120  ft.  without  central  support.  Fa- 
neuil  Hall  market,  popularly  known  as  Quincy 
market,  atuated  just  E.  of  Faneuil  hall,  was 
completed  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  is 
of  Qaincy  granite,  630  ft.  by  50,  and  is  two 
stories  high.  Wa^ington  market  was  erected 
in  1870  for  the  accommodation  of  the  South 


End,  on  the  comer  of  Vasliington  and  Lenox 
streets.  It  is  250  ft.  long,  120  ft.  wide,  and 
contdns  nearly  100  stalls.  Among  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  private  edifices  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "Sears  bailding,"  corner  of  Court 
and  Washington  streets,  constmcted  of  gray 
and  white  marble  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style, 
at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  about  $760,000, 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  offices,  bants,  &c. ; 
and  the  hotel  Boylston,  containing  apartments 
for  families,  recently  erected  on  the  comer  of 
Tremont  and  Boylston  streets. — Boston  con- 
tains 25  pablic  parks  and  squares.  The  prin- 
cipal one,  Boston  Common,  is  a  park  of  48 
acres,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  erected  in 
1836  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  The 
Common  Is  considered  to  date  from  1684,  and 
by  the  city  charter  it  is  made  public  property 
for  ever,  and  the  city  cannot  sell  it  or  change 
its  character.  The  malls  are  spacious  and 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  some  of  which 
were  set  out  considerably  more  than  a  century 
ago.  There  are  nearly  1,800  trees  on  the 
Common,  whicb  are  kept  in  admirable  order  at 
a  large  annual  expense.  The  "  old  elm  "  is 
regarded  as  the  oldest  tree  in  New  England ;  it 
is  represented  on  a  map  engraved  in  1723,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Boston  itself.  In 
the  great  branch  broken  off  by  the  gale  of  1860 
nearly  200  rings  could  be  easily  counted.  It 
was  also  mutilated  by  a  high  wind  in  1869,  and 
is  now  protected  by  strong  iron  bands  and 
props,  and  an  iron  fence.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  Common  is  a  costly 
bronze  fountain,  known  as  the  Brewer  foun- 
tain, cast  in  Paris  and  set  up  at  the  expense  of 
Gardner  Brewer,  Ite  foundation  for  a  sol- 
diers'monument  has  been  laid  on  Elagstaff  hUl, 
near  the  centre  of  the  Common.  The  public 
garden,  which  was  once  a  portion  of  the  Com- 
mon, is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  part  of 
Charles  street.  It  comprises  21^  acres  beau- 
tifolly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  conservatory, 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  by  Ball,  a 
bronze  ^tatue  of  Edward  Everett  by  Story,  one 
representing  Venus  rising  irom  the  sea,  and  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of 
ether  as  an  anassthetic.  Besides  the  public 
statues  already  mentioned,  there  is  one  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton  in  Commonwealth  avenue, 
and  two  in  Louisbnrg  square,  respectively  rep- 
resenting Aristides  and  Columbus. — Five  city 
passenger  railway  companies  have  lines  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  suburbs, 
and  there  is  an  omnibus  line  from  Concord 
street  to  Charlestown.  There  are  two  ferries 
to  East  Boston— North  ferry,  fi^im  Battery 
street  to  Border  street,  and  South  ferry,  from 
Eastern  avenue  to  Lewis  street.  Communica^ 
tion  with  Chelsea  is  by  the  Winnisimmet 
ferry,  popularly  known  as  Chelsea  ferry,  es- 
tablished in  1631,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
ferry  in  the  United  States.  Eight  hnes  of  rail- 
road terminate  m  Boston,  viz. :  the  Fitchburg, 
the  Eastern,  the  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Nashua, 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Boston  and  Frovi- 
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deuce,  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie,  the 
Boston  and  Albanj,  aad  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport.  By  means  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railroad,  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany is  oonnected  with  the  Fitohburg,  Lowell, 
Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  and 
witit  the  Grand  Junction  wharf  at  East  Bos- 
ton, which  greatly  feoilitates  the  transfer  of 
freight  to  and  from  Tewels.  There  are  numer- 
ouB  lines  of  steamers  to  the  principal  eastern 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
while  two  lines  ply  between  Boston  and  Liv- 
erpool. The  harbor  has  164  wiiarves,  and 
wfll  afford  anchorage  for  500  vessels  of  the 
largest  class. — Boston  early  became  distin- 
guished for  her  commeroe.  In  less  than  half 
a  century  after  the  fou  if  f  tl  pi  ce,  the 
Boston  merchants  traded  t  1  w  h  other 
parts  of  Amerioa  and  th     1    dm  Dns  of 

Europe,  but  with  the  0  i         ast  of 

Africa,  and  Madagasc  Th       w  al  h  was 

the  subject  of  remark        11  vis  t  The  first 

vessel  belonging  to  Bo  t  n,    f  Am  build, 

was  the  bark  Blessing  f  h  B  y  ludt  at 
Mystic  for  Gov.  Winth  p  d  1  h  d  July 
4,  1631.     She  was -of  80  t  d  her  first 

voyage  was  to  Long  I  land  d  N  w  York. 
The  first  ship  built  at  B  t  w  th  Trial, 
in  1644,  which  immediately  made  a  \oyage  to 
Spain.  The  same  year  a  fur  company  com- 
posed of  Boston  merchants  was  formed.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Deo.  25,  1748,  430  vessels 
entered  the  port,  and  540  were  cleared.  A 
century  earlier  the  arrivals  of  ships  were  only 
about  one  a  month,  but  even  then  large  quanti- 
ties of  country  produce  were  exported,  20,000 
bushels  of  com  being  mentioned  among  the 
esporta  of  1645.  After  the  revolution  Boston 
rapidly  attained  to  eminence  in  commerce. 
The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was  889  in  1T91, 
and  2,985  in  1857.  In  1806  it  was  1,083,  and 
but  83  in  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  second  war 
.with  England.  In  18T1  Boston  ranked  next 
to  New  York  in  estent  of  imports,  and  third 
among  the  cities  of  the  Union  in  the  value 
of  foreign  commerce.  New  Yo^k  being  first 
and  New  Orleans  second.  The  total  value  of 
the  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
18T1,  was  $68,068,914,  the  imports  being 
$53,652,225,  domestic  exports  $12,761,291, 
foreign  exports  $1,450,398;  671  American 
vessels  of  266,673  tons,  and  2,843  foreign 
vessels  of  569,431  tons,  entered  irom  foreign 
ports;  and  566'  American  vessels  of  205,776 
tons,  and  2,728  foreign  vessels  of  396,778  tons, 
cleared  for  foreign  ports;  41  American  and 
85  foreign  ocean  steamers  entered,  and  40 
American  and  28  foreign  cleared ;  788  steamers 
and  468  sailing  vesaela  entered  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and  858  steamers  and  1,207  sailing  ves- 
sels cleared.  There  were  belonging  to  the 
port  876  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  815,966,  and  57  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  23,820;  166  vessels  of  5,860  tons 
were  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing; 
25  yeesels  of  4,732  tons  were  built  during  the 
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year.  The  imports  irom  England  amounted  to 
$22,941,579,  and  the  exports  to  that  country 
were  $4, 1 27, 91 6 ;  imports  from  British  America, 
$2,189,473,  exports  $2,898,837;  imports  ft'om 
British  India,  $4,206,474,  exports  $285,523; 
imports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kioo,  $7,826,512, 
exports  $992,784 ;  imports  from  Brazil,  $1,042,- 
000;  from  Ohma,  $1,968,066;  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  $1,902,753 ;  from  Italy,  $1,740,- 
607;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  $1,150,070; 
exports  to  Chili,  $838,237.  The  leading  arti- 
cles imported,  with  their  values,  were :  brown 
sugar,  $7,329,133;  hides  and  skins  (not  fur), 
$8,158,524;  dress  goods,  $2,188,451 ;  bar  iron, 
$1,962,116;  cloths  and  cassimeres,  $1,864,289; 
molaaaeB,  $1,627,502 ;  fruits  and  nuts,  $1,349,- 
858;  raw  hemp,  $1,201,148;  rags,  $854,869; 
coffee,  $698,729 ;  earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware,  $673,887;  indigo,  $594,888;  apices, 
$400,000 ;  wool,  $372,115 ;  tea,  $245,382.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  were;  flour,  $1,- 
467,748;  bacon  and  hams,  $653,501;  petro- 
leum, $539,470 ;  household  furniture,  |301,- 
569;  ice,  49,085  tons,  valued  at  $202,462. 
The  ice  trade  is  a  Boston  invention.  It  was 
originated  by  Trederick  Tudor,  who  in  1806 
shipped  130  tons  to  Martinique.  Por  20  years 
the  losses  were  great,  but  success  was  finally 
won  by  talent  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Tudor 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  80  years,  when, 
its  hriUiantsuccesshavingbecome  known  to  all, 
he  found  competitors.  It  is  beheved  that  but 
for  the  ice  trade  the  Calcutta  trade  of  Boston 
never  could  have  become  important.  Formerly 
this  trade  was  very  largo,  but  it  has  within  a 
few  years  considerably  decUned.  Boston  is 
the  only  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard  in  which 
no  capitation  tax  is  levied  upon  immigrants. 
This  impost  in  other  cities  varies  from  $1  50 
to  $3  50  on  each  passenger.  The  number  of 
arrivals  in  1871  was  23,904;  m  1870,  80,089; 
inl869,  26,414;  in  1868, 15,128.  The  domestic 
trade  of  Boston  is  specially  large  in  boots  and 
shoes,  wool,  cotton,  dry  goods,  clothing,  fish, 
flour,  and  grdn.  The  annual  sales  of  merchan- 
dise are  estimated  at  $1,900,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  wool  embrace  about  one  third  the  en- 
tire clip  of  the  country,  while  the  average 
weekly  sales  amount  to  about  1,000,000  lbs. 
The  imports'  of  foreign  wool  for  a  series  of 
years,  as  compared  with  the  imports  into  New 
York,  are  as  follows: 
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The  stock  of  foreign  wool  on  hand  in  Boston 
Jan.  1, 1873,  was  2,846,800  lbs. ;  1871, 2,053,000 
lbs. ;  1870, 4,550,000 lbs. ;  1889,  2,840,000  lbs. ; 
1868,  5,155,000  lbs. ;  1867,  5,435,000  lbs.  The 
amount  of  domestic  wool  on  hand  Jan.  1,  for  a 
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Beries  of  years,  in  the  three  leading  wool  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  was  aa  follows : 
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The  receipts  of  cotton  m  1871  were  31S  000 
baiea  till  of  which  excepting  about  8  000  hales 
exported  was  fir  e  n*iumption  m  tlie  manu 
factnnng  towns  of  New  England  The  nnmher 
and  value  ot  packages  of  domestic  dry  goods 
exi  orted  Irom  the  city  has  heen 
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The  hides  received  m  1871  were  valued  at 
$14,800,000;  1870,  $11,385,000;  1869,  $13,- 
326,000;  1868,  $11,500,000.  The  value  of  the 
leather  mannfactared  for  the  Boston  market 
fa  1871  was  $86,600,000,  against  $38,038,574 
in  1870 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  salea  for 
the  year  was  $53,479,000,  against  $47,881,991 
jn  1870.  The  aggregate  sdea  of  hoobi  and  shoes 
for  1871  amonnted  to  $64,500,000,  and  for  1870 
to  $63,188,355.  In  1871 1,351,223  cases  of  hoots 
and  shoes  (average  value,  $66  75  per  case)  were 
shipped  from  the  city ;  in  1870, 1,213,129  cases; 
in  1869,  1,182,704;  in  1868,  1,041,472.  The 
receipts  of  fish  in  1871  amounted  to  $4,199,872. 
The  elevators  of  Boston  have  a  capaeity  for 
1,000,000  bushels  of  grain."  During  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1873,  there  were  received 
1,408,335  harrels  of  flour,  4,179,911  bnahels  of 
com,  475,500  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2,431,272 
bushels  of  oats,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
for  foreign  exportation. — According  to  the  la- 
test returns  of  the  industry  of  Maesaehusetts, 
the  chief  manufacturing  estahliahments  of  Bos- 
ton were  49  cabinet  ware  factories,  38  manufac' 
tories  of  machinery,  88  book-publishing  houses, 
89  printing  establishments,  31  hat 'and  cap  fac- 
tories, 30  bookhinderies,  39  manufactories  of 
watehes,  28  of  cars,  carriages,  &c.,  17  of  pianos, 
17  of  upholstery,  13  brass  and  7  type  and  ste- 
reotype founderies,  9  glass  factories,  4  of  organs, 
melodeons,  and  barmoniuias,  4  of  paper  collars,  B 
of  sewing  machines,  and  3  of  chemicals. — There 
are  CI  national  banks  in  Boston,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $49,400,000.  The  number  of 
savings  banks  in  1871  was  16,  with  a  total  of 
180,480  depositors,  and  deposits  aggregating 
$49,944,306.  The  two  most  extensive  were 
the  five-cent  savings  hank,  which  had  58,668 
depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,984,- 
068,  and  the  provident  institution  for  savings, 
with  33,528  depositors  and  deposits  reaching 
$12,405,954.    In  1873  there  wen  ~~  ' 


companies,  of  which  6  were  life,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $28,633,778;  while  92  msnr- 
arfce  companies  belonging  to  other  cities  had 
icies  in  Boston.— The  government  ia  vested 
mayor  (salary  $5,000),  elected  annually  on 
the  second  Monday  m  December,  a  hoard  of 
13  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  64  mem- 
bers, 4  from  each  ward.  The  pohce  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  mayor 
and  a  pohce  committee.  There  are  11  police 
disfjicts,  a  chief,  11  captains,  and  II  lieutenants. 
The  maximum  number  of  the  poUee  force  is  600, 
of  whom  60  are  officers.  In  1871,  10,837  dis- 
turbances were  suppressed  and  35,301  arrests 
lade,  17,794  of  foreigners;  16,089  arrests 
ere  for  drunkenness,  3,313  for  assault,  1,873 
for  larceny,  98  for  robbery,  18  for  house  break- 
ing, and  8  for  murder.  The  amount  of  prop- 
erty reported  stolen  was  $60,018;  amount  re- 
covered, stolen  in  and  out  of  the  city,  $71,169 ; 
fines  imposed,  $60,370.  There  were  3,9S3 
places  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold — 
"  ""i  groceries,  ,&c.,  1,121  bar-rooms,  837  jug 
rooms,  and  76  hotels.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  was 
17,107,  of  whom  15,089  were  taken  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  3,018  were  taken  home.  The  flre 
department  comprises  a  chief,  14  assistant  en- 
gineers, and  a  secretary,  all  elected  annually 
by  the  city  conncil,  and  450  members;  their 
aggregate  salariesta mount  to  $215,163.  They 
are  divided  into  21  steam  engine  companies,  10 
hose  companies,  and  7  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies. About  46,000  feet  of  hose  are  used, 
and  there  are  3,375  hydrants  and  96  reservoirs 
where  water  can  be  obtained  in  case  of  fire. 
The  number  of  flres  in  1871  was  549 ;  the  losses 
by  fire  amounted  to  $704,339,  being  $297,733 
on  buildings  and  $406,606  on  stock;  total  in- 
surance, $584,991— $168,757  on  buildings  and 
$366,384  on  stock.  The  fire-alarm  telegraph 
is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  a  corps  of  ■ 
operators,  who  keep  constant  watch  at  the  city 
hall  day  and  night.  Here  is  the  central  office  to 
which  alarms  are  transmitted  from  the  signal 
stations  or  bosea,  of  which  there  are  146. 
IVom  this  office  43  bells  and  55  gongs  at  then' 
various  locations  on  churches,  school  honses, 
enpne  houses,  &o.,  are  struck  precisely  at  noon 
every  day. — Boston  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
supply  of  water,  but  it  was  not  till  1848,  dur- 
ing the  mayoralty  of  Joaah  Quincy,  jr.,  that 
the  want  was  met,  and  water  brought  from 
Lake  Ooohituate,  20  m.  W.  of  Boston.  The 
l^e  covers  650  acres,  and  drains  some  14,400 
acres.  Water  is  conveyed  by  a  brick  conduit 
11  m.  long  to  a  grand  reservoir  in  Brookline, 
and  thence  to  distributing  reservoirs  in  Boston, 
East  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  the  Highlands, 
Brookline  reservoir  covers  about  23  acres,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  nearly  120,000,000  gallons. 
The  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $2,423,331.  It  is  situated 
in  the  towns  of  Brighton  and  Newton,  5  m. 
from  the  Boston  city  hall  and  1  m.  from  the 
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Brootline  reservoir,  cOTera  about  135  acres, 
and  has  two  baaina  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  780,000,000  gallons.  It  is  amroiinded  by  a 
beautifal  driveway,  varying  from  SO  to  80  ft.  in 
width,  which  cost  $169,471,  and  is  a  faahion- 
able  resort.  Authority,  has  lately  been  given 
to  tie  city  to  take  water  from  the  Sudbnry 
river,  which  will  be  connected  with  the  reser- 
voirs by  independent  mains.  An  important 
.improvement  was  made  in  the  Oochitoate  water 
works  in  1869,  by  the  oonatructioa  of  a  stand- 
pipe  in  Kosbury,  by  means  of  which  pore 
water  is  forced  to  the  highest  levels  oooupied 
by  dwelling  honaea  thronghont  the  city.  The 
base  of  the  shaft  is  158  ffc.  above  tide  level ;  tie 
interior  pipe  ia  a  cylinder  of  boiler  iron  80  ft. 
long.  The  total  cost  was  about  $100,000.  ■  Its 
capacity  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  whole 
city ;  hence  the  reaervolr  on  Beacon  hiU  is  no 
longer  used.  The  gross  paymeiits  for  constmct- 
Ing,  carrying  on,  and  extending  the  Coehitoate 
water  works,  from  their  commencement,  Aug. 
20, 1846,  to  April  80, 1871,  amount  to  |19,087,- 
530 ;  total  income,  $9,867,633.— The  total  debt 
of  the  city  at  the  close  of  1871  was  $29,388,- 
890,  of  which- $37,865,916  was  funded  and 
$1,517,473  nnfimded.  This  was  classified  as 
foliowa : 

C%  debt  proper $17,020.498  89 

Walerdebt(natooatofworkB) 9,670,896  U 

War  loans  (ouMtandlng) 1,916J»0  00 

Koibniy  loanB  (oBtstandtng) 892.000  00 

Doreheatar  loans  (outsttndlag) " IS^BOO  00 

Total (29,888.890  02 

The  means  on  hand  for  the  payment  of  this 
debt,  Deo.  80, 1871,  were  fnnds  in  the  handa 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fiind,  amounting  to  $10,771,231,  and  public 
land  and  other  bonds  in  the  city  treasury 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  de"bt,  amount- 
ing to  $998,930;  tot4  $11,770,162.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  great  fire  of  1872,  the  le^sla- 
ture  authorized  the  city  govermnent  to  isane 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000  to  meet 
the  exigencies  caused  by  the  fire.  The  total 
receipts  into  the  city  treasfiry  on  account  of 
the  city  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1871, 
amonnted  to  $30,773,594;  expenditures,  $19- 
820,'382.    The  chief  items  were : 

Citrhoapftal....; (10IJ99  (6,680 

Fire  deparlinont 41S,S07  8,310 

HesMi  department. 29a892  48,BM 

Police  aepartment- 078344  11,626 

pQbBobttlldin™ 88,815  26,278 

PnWij  Inatituaona 800.067  111,178 

Bohoola  BDd  Bdiool  boiuei. 1,676^79  28,900 

Btteots 1.438,278  167,770 

Wat«wmkB 1,6»6,M8  789,128 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  assessed  for  the 
year  1870  was  $9,050,419,  of  which  $8,936,567 
was  assessed  on  real  and  peraonal  estate,  and 
$113,852  on  56,926  polls.  Of  the  whole 
amount,  $7,972,820  ($13  65  per  $1,000)  waa 
for  city  and  county,  and  $968,747  ($1  65  per 
$1,000)  for  state  purpoaea.  The  valuation  and 
rate  of  tax  for  a  seriea  of  yeara  are  as  follows : 


188,391,800 

ieT.«8!,ioa 

l<8,S8a,0O(l 
lfl9,®f  '"" 


i,«2a,wo 

226,7epi6 
250,68^700 
2S7,63C800 
832,051.900 
866Ji98,100 


84,1fl7,40« 

im»6e,700 
mOTBJMO 
112,670,000 
]S2,8SS,T00 
160,8n,»00 
170,268.870 
lS>,69e>4S0 

iH8e8,4«a 

9»,eS7.900 

air,«io,7oo 


110.096,700 
83,289,200 
69,686.000 
»4,551,80» 
180,600,000 
370,881,000 
«til#400 
27^7,000 
802^7,200 


The  tas  rat«  per  $1,000  in  1870  was  $22  50  in 
Kew  York,  $18  in  Philadelphia,  $15  in  Chicago, 
and  $31  60  in  Omoumati,  In  1840  the  average 
amount  of  property  owned  by  each  inhabitant 
of  Boaton  was  less  than  $900;  in  1870  it  had 
increased  to  an  average  of  more  than  $3,300, 
—The  benevolent  institutions  of  Boston  are 
nnmerona,  and  effective  in  their  operations. 
There  are  62  societies  whijsh  come  under  this 
special  head.  The  Perkins  institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts asylum  for  tie  blind,  though  it  is 
largely  aided  by  the  state,  and  is  in  part  the 
work  of  other  places,  ia  of  Boston  origin,  and 
baa  derived  much  of  its  means  from  fiie  libe- 
rality of  Boston  people.  It  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  since  its  opening  in 
1882,  and  has  received  776  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  1871  waa  163 ;  number  of 
instructors  and  employees,  40 ;  average  annual 
receipts  for  five  years,  $78,497 ;  expenditure, 
$71,342.  Indigent  persons  are  admitted  gra- 
tuitously. The  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotio 
and  feeble-minded  youth,  at  South  Boston,  also 
under  Dr.  Howe,  has  been  very  succeaaftd.  It 
was  opened  in  1848,  since  which  time  465 
pupila  have  been  received,  and  there  were  106 
inmates  in  1871.  The  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
exclusively  for  the  poor,  ia  in  Charles  street, 
and  is  provided  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  efBoient  treatment  of  ttie  siek.  The  build- 
ing and  land  cost  $54,000.  The  city  hospital, 
opened  in  1864,  covers  nearly  seven  acres  of 
land,  occupying  the  entire  square  bounded  by 
Concord,  Albany,  and  Sprin^eld  streets,  and 
Harriaon  avenue.  It  consists  of  a  central 
building  and  three  pavilions,  two  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  central  building  by  corri- 
dors. Many  patients  are  received  and  treated 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  while  others  pay  for 
these  privileges.  In  1871,  3,569  patienta  were 
treated  within  the  hospital,  in  addition  to  8,899 
out  patients.  The  Masaachusetta  general  hos- 
pital, incorporated  in  1811,  is  at  the  corner  of 
Allen  and  Blossom  streets,  occupying  a  plot  of 
four  acres.  The  building  is  of  granite,  and  haa 
a  ii-ont  of  274  ft.  and  a  depth  of  54  ft.,  with  a 
portico  of  eight  Ionic  columns.  The  general 
fund  of  the  hospital,  Jan.  1, 1872,  amounted  to 
$888,258 ;  the  income  of  the  corporation  for 
the  preceding  year  was  $211,802,  and  the  ex- 
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penses  $238,458,  These  figures  include  the  sta- 
(JBtics  of  the  MteLean  aaylum  for  the  insane  at 
Somerville,  which  is  a  branch  of  tils  institn- 
tion.  In  1871  more  than  1,600  patients  were 
received  in  the  hospital,  about  two  thirds  free 
of  charge,  and  nearly  10,000  out  patients  were 
treated.  The  consumptives'  home  is  a  spacious 
mansion  surrounded  with  ample  gronnds,  at 
the  junction  of  Warren  street  and  Blue  Hill 
avenue,  Dorchester.  The  institution  is  of 
recent  origin.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Charles 
Onllis,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
bntions,  which  in  1871  amounted  to  |55,000. 
During  that  year  185  patients  were  cared  for 
at  the  home,  and  767  have  been  received  ance 
its  opening.  The  Boston  farm  school,  for  the 
relief  and  instruction  of  poor  boys  destitute  of 
proper  control,  is  on  Thompson's  island,  and 
has  aeeommodation  for  about  800  boys.  Among 
the  other  benevolent  institutions  that  are  doing 
much  good  are  the  Baldwin  homo  for  little 
wanderers,  the  home  for  aged  iiidigent  females, 
and  two  inebriate  asylums,  the  Washingtonian 
Lome  and  the  Greenwood  institute.  The  pub- 
lic charitable  institutions  are  under  the  care  of 
a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  city  council ; 
they  have  charge  of  the  house  of  industry  and 
reformation  and  the  almshouse,  situated  on 
Deer  island,  and  the  house  of  correction  and 
lunatic  hospital,  at  South  Boston.  The  whole 
number  of  inmates  in  the  first  three  institu- 
tions, April  30,  1871,  was  1,062,  of  whom  898 
were  females;  total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$111,212;  income,  $25,9i3.  There  were  409 
inmates  of  Uie  house  of  correction  and  283  of 
the  lunatio  hospital;  expenditures  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  year,  $82,001;  income,  $75,599; 
expenditures  of  the  latter,  $64,441;  income, 
$5,676.  Galloupe's  island  is  used  as  a  quaran- 
tine station  and  for  a  smallpox  hospital. — The 
schools  of  Boston  have  a  high  reputation.  Ac- 
cotdii^  to  the  report  of  the  snperintendent  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  SI,  1871,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  city  of  school  age  (from  5  to  16) 
was  45,970,  of  whom  38,320  were  attending 
school.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the 
day  schools  was  36,174,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  88,464 ;  and  there  were  1,666  in 
the  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,037.  There  were  5  high,  37  gram- 
mar, and  327  primary  schools,  11  evening 
schools,  a  school  for  deirf  mutes,  a  kindei^arten 
school,  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (bOTS 
licensed  to  sell  papers  and  serve  as  bootblacks 
on  the  streets),  making  a  total  of  884  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  990,  of 
whom  850  were  females.  The  high  schools 
are  the  Latin  school  for  boys,  the  English  high 
school  for  hoys,  the  girls'  high  and  normal 
school,  and  the  llighland  and  Dorchester  liigh 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  first  named  is 
well  known  as  a  preparatory  school  to  Harvard 
university;  its  oWect  is  "to  give  thorough 
general  culture  to  boys  intending  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  or  preparing  for 
professional  life,"     Much  time  is  devoted  to 


the  study  of  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem. 
There  is  also  an  evening  high  school.  Muaic 
and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  during'  the  year  was  $1,575,- 
279,  of  which  $1,131,699  was  for  current  ex- 
penses and  $443,679  for  school  houses  and  lots. 
The  institute  of  technology  was  founded  in 
1861,  and  is  "  devoted  to  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences."  It  is  in  Boylston,  between  Berke-, 
ley  and  Clarendon  streets.  The  building,  an 
elegant  structure  of  pressed  brick  with  free- 
stone trimmings,  is  150  ft  long,  100  ft.  wide, 
and  85  ft.  high.  The  institute  receives  one 
third  of  the  grant  made  by  congress  to  the 
state  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  Its  plan  of 
organization  includes  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial 
science  and  art.  In  1871  there  were  264 
students,  from  13  states,  and  13  instructors. 
Boston  college  is  a  Jesuit  institution,  with  10 
instructors  and  140  pupils,  organized  in  1863.- 
The  Boston  univerwty  was  founded  ia  1869  by 
the  munificence  of  Isaac  Bich,  who  bequeathed 
for  that  purpose  lihe  bulk  of  his  estate,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution comprehends  a  general  department  of 
schools,  which  supposes  on  the  part  of  tht. 
student  a  previous  ooUe^ate  training,  and  a 
department  of  colleges.  The  former  will  em- 
brace schools  of  theolog7,  law,  medicine,  and 
nniversal  science ;  and  the  latter,  colleges  of 
arts,  natural  science,  philosophy  and  literature, 
agriculture,  mining  and  enpneering,  navigation 
and  commerce,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  music, 
architecture,  and  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
school  of  theology,  the  school  of  law,  and  the 
college  of  music  are  already  in  operation.  The 
first  named,  the  largest  theological  school  in 
New  England,  was  formerly  the  Boston  theo- 
lopoal  seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal),  organ- 
ized in  1847.  In  1872  it  had  14  mstmctors, 
94  students,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 
The  school  of  law  was  opened  m  October,  1872, 
with  60  students.  The  college  of  music  is  in- 
tended to  afibrd  instruction  to  pupils  advanced 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  Boston 
has  numerous  musicschools,  the  chief  of  which, 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  are  the  New 
England  conservatory  of  music,  in  Music  hall, 
the  Boston  conservatory  of  musio  in  Tremont 
street,  opposite  the  Common,  and  the  national 
college  of  music  in  Tremont  Temple,  organized 
in  1872.  The  medical  school  of  Ilarvard  uni- 
versity is  rituated  in  North  Grove  street.  It 
was  established  in  1788,  and  in  1871  had  25 
instmctors,  301  students,  and  a  Ubrary  of  2,000 
volumes.  The  dental  school  of  Harvard  uni- 
veraty,  with  13  instructors  and  27  stodents,  is 
also  situated  in  Boston,  The  New  England 
female  medical  college,  established  in  1848,  in 
1871  had  5  instructors  and  26  pupils.  The 
Massachusetts  college  of  pharmacy  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1867.  In  educational  an^ 
literary  institutions  Boston  is  not  surpassed  by 
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any  city  ia  the  United  States.  The  public  li- 
brary, next  to  the  library  of  congress  at  Wash- 
ington, is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Joshua 
Bates,  a  wealthy  banker  of  London,  whose 
early  life  was  passed  in  Boston,  haying  offered 
the  city  $S0,000  toward  the  purchaa©  of  books 
if  a  snitable  building  shonla  be  provided,  his 
offer  was  accepted  in  1853  and  an  edifice  was 
erected  in  Boylston  street,  opposite  the  Oom- 
iQOn,  which  was  completed  and  delivered  to 
the  trustees  Jan.  1, 1858.  The  cost  of  the  land 
and  building  was  $865,000.  Abbott  Lawrence 
gave  $10,000  and  Jonathan  Phillips  $30,000  to 
the  institution.  In  1858  the  library  (2,250 
volumes)  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  presented 
by  his  sons,  and  in  1860  the  valuable  collection 
(11,721  volumes)  of  Theodore  Parker  was  re- 
ceived by  bequest.  The  increase  of  the  library 
has  been  as  follows: 
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In  1871  the  hbrary  of  congress  had  about 
300,000  volumes,  the  Astor  library  140,588, 
and  the  New  York  Mercantile  library  127,237. 
The  increase  of  the  Boston  public  hbrary  in 
1871  was  the  largest  ever  reported,  being  18,- 
000  volumes  and  nearly  15,000  pamphlets ; 
during  the  same  period  the  library  of  congress 
increased  12,441  Tolumes  and  8,000  pamphlets, 
the  New  York  Mercantile  library  11,418  vol- 
umes, and  the  Astor  library  1,500  volumes. 
In  that  year  the  library  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese books  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  George 
Ticknor,  more  than  4,000  in  number,  was  added 
to  the  public  library.  In  1872  the  number  of 
persons  using  the  library  was  42,458,  and  the 
number  of  books  issued  380,343.  The  espen- 
ditares  amounted  to  $74,024,  of  which  $67,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  city.  The  library  is 
free  to  all,  and  books  may  be  taken  away ;  a 
branch  with  6^707  volumes  (included  in  the 
above  figures),  is  in  operation  ia  East  Boston. 
In  1872  a  branch  with  4,865  volumes  was 
opened  in  South  Boston,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  opening  another  in  Roxbury.— The 
Boston  AtheniBdm  dates  from  1804,  its  germ 
being  the  Anthology  club.  The  association 
.  was  incorporated  in  February,  1807.  The 
beautiful  building  now  used  by  the  Athenteum 
was  completed  in  1849.  It  stands  on  the  8. 
side  of  Beacon  street,  between  Bowdoin  and 
Somerset  streets.  Its  length  is  114  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  is  irregular ;  the  height  is  60  ft.  The 
material  is  freestone.  The  first  story  conttdns 
the  sculpture  gallery  and  two  reading  rooms. 
The  library  is  in  the  second  story,  and  the 
picture  gdlery  in  the  third.  The  building 
cost  |136,000j  and  $55,000  was  paid  for  the 
land.  The  privilege  of  using  the  library,  which 
contains  about  95,000  volumes,  is  limited  to 
the  holders  of  abont  1,000  shares,  but  strangers 
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may  have  access.  The  funds  of  the  Athenreum 
amount  to  more  than  $250,000,  besides  the 
real  estate,  hbrary,  paintings,  and  statuary, 
which  are  valued  at  upward  of  $400,000.  The 
chief  benefactors  of  the  institution  are :  James 
PerHns,  who  gave  it  a  house  on  Pearl  street, 
which  was  used  as  a  library,  &c.,  for  27  years, 
and  then  sold  for  $46,000 ;  John  Bromfleld, 
who  bequeathed  it  $35,000 ;  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  bequeathed  it  $25,000 ;  James  Perkins, 
jr.,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  Thomas  H.  Perkms, 
who  gave  it  $8,000;  and  T.  W.  Ward,  who 
gave  it  $5,000.  Many  other  persons  have  given 
or  bequeathed  lesser  suras,  or  books,  or  articles 
for  the  picture  and  sculpture  galleries.  The 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  incor- 
porated in  1780,  has  its  rooms  and  its  hbrary 
(about  15,000  volumes)  in  the  Athenteum  build- 
ing. The  magnilicent  buildup  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history  (incorporated  in 
1831),  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000,  is  on  the  comer  of  Boylston  and  Berkeley 
streets.  The  library  contains  12,000  volumes; 
the  valuable  cabinet  is  open  to  the  public  for 
several  hours  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Lowell  institute  was  founded  by  John 
Lowel!,jr.,whobequeathed  $250,000  to  provide 
regular  courses  of  free  lectures.  The  most  im- 
portant libraries,  in  addition  to  those  already 
'  "'     libraries  of  the  American 

elation,  with  6,500  volumes 
of  $168,000  ;  the  Boston  library 
society,  with  19,000  volumes ;  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  society,  with  8,000  volumes  (music); 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  founded  in 
1791,  with  18,500  volumes;  the  mechanic  ap- 
prentices' hbrary  association,  with  6,000  vol- 
umes; the  social  law  library,  with  8,000  vol- 
nraes ;  the  state  library  of  83,000  volumes ;  and 
the  young  men's  Christian  association,  with 
4,610  volumes.  The  mercantile  library,  founded 
va  1830,hadabout  20,000  volumes,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1872.— The  press 
of  Boston  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  journal  regularly  published  in  North 
America  was  "The  News  Letter,"  which  was 
commenced  April  24, 1704,  by  John  Campbell, 
postmaster.  It  was  published  72  years,  ceasing 
in  1776,  with  British  rule.  The  second  paper 
was  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  commenced  in  1719, 
of  which  James  Franklin  was  printer.  In  1721 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  England  Courant."  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  and  wrote  tbr 
the  "Oouranfat  theageof  16.  The  paper  was 
for  some  time  published  in  Benjamin's  name. 
There  are  now  (1873)  143  periodicals  published 
in  Boston,  of  which  9  are  daily,  6  serai-weekly, 
61  weekly  (4  German),  1  bi-weekly,  4  semi- 
monthly, 51  monthly,  3  bi-monthly,  &qnarterly, 
and  1  semi-annual. — There  are  150  churches 
in  Boston,  classified  as  foUows :  Baptist,  17 ; 
Christian,  1 ;  Church  of  Christ,  1 ;  Church  of 
the  Adventists,  1 ;  Congregational  Trinitarian, 
23  ;  Independent  Congr^ational,  2  ;  Oohgre- 
gatjonal  Unitarian,  37 ;  Episcopw,  15 ;  Evao- 
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gelical  Adventista,  1 ;  Freewill  Baptist,  1 ;  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  1 ;  German  Eyangelica]  Be- 
fonned,  1 ;  Swedish  Lutheran,  1 ;  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, 4 ;  German  Methodist,  I ;  Methodist, 
2 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  18 ;  Independent 
Methodist,  1 ;  Presbyterian,  17;  Roman  Oath- 
olio,  17 ;  Swedenhorgian,  1 ;  Universaliat,  6. 
In  tie  ahove  are  included  several  of  the  oldest 
ohurohea  in  the  United  States.  The  oldest 
church  edifice  in  the  city  is  Christ  chnrch. 
Episcopal,  in  Salem  street,  founded  in  1738. 
The  Old  South  chnrch  was  erected  in  17S9  in 
the  same  place  where  the  first  edifice  of  the 
society  had  stood  since  1669.  During  the  rev- 
olntion  it  was  occnpied  hy  British  soldiers  as  a 
place  for  cavalry  drill.  Jmmediately  after  the 
great  fire  of  1872,  it  was  leased  for  two  years 
to  the  government  for  a  post  office,  a  new  edi- 
fice for  the  use  of  the  society  being  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  comer  of  Dartmouth  and 
Royalston  streets.  The  last  service  was  held 
in  it  on  Nov.  17.  King's  chapel,  on  the  corner 
of  Tremont  and  School  streets,  has  been  used 
for  divine  service  since  1754  ;■  the  first  edifice 
was  erected  there  in  1689.  Brattle  Square 
church,  in  the  walls  of  which  was  imbedded  a 
cannon  b{i31  fired  from  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1775,  was  taken  down  in  1871.  When  com- 
pleted, the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
Washington  and  Waltham  streets,  begun  in 
1867,  will  be  the  largest  and .  most  ornamental 
church  edifice  in  New  England.  The  great 
tower  at  the  S.  W.  comer  wifi  be  300  ft.  high. 
There  are  two  convents  of  Sisters  of  Hotre 
Dame  in  Boston,  St.  Joseph's  in  South  Boston 
and  St.  Aloysius  in  East  Boston. — There  are 
five  theatres  in  the  city,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
the  Boston  museum,  which  waa  founded  in 
1841  and  has  occupied  its  present  location  in 
Tremontstreet  since  1848.  The  Boston  theatre, 
in  Washington  street  near  Boylstoa,  one  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  the  United  States,  waa 
opened  in  1854.    It  is  capable  of  seating  3,400 

f  arsons,  with  standing  room  for  1,000  more, 
he  Globe  theatre,  in  the  same  vicinity,  was 
opened  m  October,  1868.  The  Howard 
Athen<eum,  in  Howard  street,  and  the  St. 
James,  in  "Waahington  street,  are  devoted  to 
varieties.— The  principal  cemeteries  used  by 
Boston  are  the  Mount  Auburn,  embracing  125 
aeres,  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown ;  Forest 
Hills,  with  a  still  larger  area,  in  West  Eox- 
bury ;  Mount  Hope,  also  in  Weat  Eoxbury,  105 
acres;  Cedar  Grove,  in  Dorchester,  40  acres; 
and  Woodlawn,  in  the  towns  of  Everett  and 
Chelsea.  There  are  in  tlie  heart  of  the  city 
several  burial  grounda  not  now  in  use,  but  of 
great  historical  interest.  The  oldest  of  theae 
adjoms  King's  chapel  at  the  comer  of  Tremont 
and  School  streets.  It  is  not  known  when  it 
was  first  used  for  interments,  but  certainly  as 
early  aa  1658.  The  "old  granary  burying 
ground,"  in  Tremont  street,  between  Beacon 
and  Park  place,  was  established  in  1660,  and 
oontaina  the  tombs  of  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  Paul  Revere,  Peter  Faneuil,  Samnel 


Sewall,  and  the  parents  of  Franklin^  The  Old 
North  burying  ground  on  Oopp's  Hill,  which 
was  first  used  for  interments  in  1660,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  protected  by  a  high  stone  wall. — 
The  first  settlement  of  Boston  was  made  Sept. 
7  (O.  S.),  1630,  by  a  portion  of  the  company 
which  came  from  England  that  year  with 
John  Winthrop.  The  Plymouth  pilgrims  be- 
came acqudnted  with  the  peninsula  in  1621. 
The 'only  person  residing  there  m  1630  was 
William  Blackstone,  or  Blaxton,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Episcopal  olergymMi,  and  to  have 
arrivedabout  1623.  David  Thompson  and  Sam- 
nel Maverick  lived  on  two  islands  in  what  is 
now  Boston  harbor.  It  was  hy  invitation  from 
Blackstone  that  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
removed  from  Charlestown  to  the  peninsula, 
the  excellence  of  the  water  at  the  latter  place, 
and  its  abundance,  being  the  chief  inducement 
to  the  change.  Blackstone  soon  left  the  colo- 
ny, and  his  lands  were  pnrchased  by  the  set- 
tlers. More  than  50  years  later,  the  last  Indian 
claim  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  was,  ex- 
tinguished by  the  payment  of  "  a  valuable  sum 
of  money"  to  the  claimants.  The  Indian  name 
of  the  peninsula,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  the 
highest  authority,  waa  Mushauwomuk,  Shaw- 
mnt  being  merely  an  abbreviation.  Some  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  colonists  were  from  Liu- 
colnahire,  and  it  had  from  the  firat  been-their 
intention  to  give  the  name  of  Boston  to  their 
chief  settlement,  in  honor  of  the  Eev.  John 
Cotton,  vicar  of  St,  Botolph's  church,  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Boston.  The  town  records  begin 
about  1634.  The  officers  who  subsequently 
were  known  as  "  selectmen  "  were  in  existence 
in  1634,  but  how  the  institution  ori^nated  is 
unknown.  The  town  meetings  begin  to  be  of 
importance  at  this  date.  The  first  grand  jury 
of  the  country  met  at  Boston,  Sept.  1, 1686, 
and  presented  100  offences.  The  church  of 
Boston  was  much,  troubled  about  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  heresy,  and  finding  him  resolute, 
handed  him  over  to  the  general  court,  which 
banished  him.  The  Antanomian  controversy 
broke  out  in  1636,  the  occasion  of  it  be- 
ing the  action  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  whose  con- 
duct greatly  vexed  the  church.  Free  schools 
were  established,  the  town  paying  liberally  for 
their  support,  and  Indians  being  taught  gratis. 
Negro  slaves  were  first  brought  to  the  town  in 
1646,  much  to  the  people's  anger. .  A  malig- 
nant disease  raged  in  1646.  In  1661  the  place  is 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  very  flourishing. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hibbins,  a, widow,  said  to  have  been 
a  sister  of  Gov.  BellingSiam,  was  hanged  in 
1656  for  witchcraft.  When,  two  years  later, 
the  general  court  made  a  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Quakers,  two  of  the  Boston  members 
dissented ;  but  three  Quakers  were  executed  on 
the  Common  for  having  returned  from  banish- 
ment in  defiance  of  the  law.  When  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  re^cides,  came  to  Boston  in  1660, 
they  were  openly  enteri-ained  by  the  principal 
inhabitants.    Boston  sullenly  acqnieeoed  in  the 
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restyration,  but  Charles  II.  was  not  proclaimed 
there  until  14  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lon- 
don, Down  to  the  date  of  the  English  revolu- 
tion there  was  a  constant  antagonisn),  some- 
times fierce  to  its  manifestation,  between  the 
colony  and  the  rojal  government,  and  it  was 
most  intensely  felt  in  Boston.  A  description 
of  Boston  in  1671  shows  that  the  town  had 
much  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The 
streets  were  large,  and  many  of  them  pawed 
with  pebble  stones.  The  buildings  were  fair 
and  handsome,  some  being  of  stone,  and  one  is 
mentioned  that  cost  £3,000.  The  nest  year  a 
report  was  made  to  the  English  government  in 
which  the  number  of  families  is  stated  at  1,600, 
When  the  general  court  voted  £1,890  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Harvard  ooUege,  Boston  paid 
£800.  In  anticipation  of  attacka  from  the 
Dutch,  in  1673,  extensive  fortifications  were 
commenced,  "Philip's  war"  began  in  16T5, 
when  Indian  scalps  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  Boston.  They  were  Boston  men 
who  led  the  van  in  the  famona  attack  on  the 
Narragansett  fort^  and  the  town  is  said  to  have 
sufiered  neariy  five  times  as  much  as  any  other 
place  from  the  war.  Liberty  to  establish  a 
printing  press  in  the  town  bad  been  granted  in 
1674,  with  two  ministers  for  censors;  and  a 
printing  house  was  opened  in  1676  by  John 
Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college.  He 
printed  the  histories  of  the  Indian  wars  written 
hy  Hubbard  and  Mather.  In  November,  1676, 
afire  occurred,  which  destroyed 46  dwelling  a 
chnrch,  and  other  buildings,  A  fire  department 
vfoa  then  organized,  bat  not  with  much  immedi- 
ate effect;  for  in  1679  anotier  conflagration 
swept  away  80  dwellings  and  70  warehouses. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  £200,000.  Dnring  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  under  the  rale  of  his  gov- 
ernors Dudley  and  Andros,  the  town  lived  un- 
der a  tyranny.  Yet  James's  "declaration  of 
indulgence  "  was  well  received  there,  and  the 
chnrches  held  a  thanksgiving  on  its  account. 
On  April  18,  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  rose 
against  the  government,  and  overthrew  it;  In 
no  part  of  the  British  empire  was  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  more  warmly  supported  than  in 
Boston.  The  witchcraft  delusion  raged  in  1693 
in  Boston,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Ei^hind. 
In  1895  the  town's  churches  were  mu(^  agi- 
tated by  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  tbey  decided  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, which  decision  was  followed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  severe  laws  by  the  general  oonrt 
against  marriages  of  afftnity.  A  list  of  all  the 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  was  made  in  1709, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  110  in  number. 
Long  wharf  was  commenced  in  1710,- running 
800  feet  into  the  harbor.  A  severe  fire  hap- 
pened in  1711,  burning  100  edifices,  including 
the  first  church  that  bad  been  erected  in  Bos- 
ton, after  the  rude  hut  which  had  witnessed 
the  primitive  devotions  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers. Several  persons  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded,  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses,  and  a 
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number  of  sailors  perished  while  piously  en- 
deavoring to  save  the  church  bell.  MmI  routes 
were  at  this  date  established  at  Boston,  run- 
ning both  east  and  west.  What  is  known  as 
"  the  great  snow  storm  "  occurred  in  February, 
1717.  Some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  ^ttled  in 
Boston  in  1720,  and  introduced  the  linen  manu- 
facture, which  excited  much  interest,  and  was 
greatly  encouraged,  spinning  schools  being  es- 
tabhshed.  Boston  had  often  been  ravaged  by 
the  smallpox,  and  when  in  1721  it  again  broke 
out  virulently,  Dr.  ZabdielBoylston  determined 
to  introduce  inoculation.  He  encountered  sav- 
age and  malignant  opposition,  especially  from 
medical  men,  but  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Cotton  Mather  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Of 
286  persons  who  were  inoculated,  only  6  died, 
while  of  the  6,759  who  took  the  disease  natur- 
ally, 844  died.  As  the  population  of  Boston 
could  not  have  been  above  12,000,  half  the 
people  were  attacked.  The  first  insurance 
office  was  established  in  1724'.  The  trafflc  in 
slaves  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  1727,  but  the 
aolJon  of  the  town  was  strongly  against  it  on 
many  occasions.  The  town  was  divided  into 
12  wards  in  1736.  It  was  the  scene  of  great 
riots  in  1747,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
the  citizens  having  been  impressed  by  Com. 
Knowles.  The  first  theatrical  performance  was 
in  1750,  Otway's  "  Orphan "  being  the  piece 
selected.  This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  prevented  any  more  dramatic  exbibiljons 
for  25  years,  Nov,  18,  1765,  17  days  after  the 
great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  town  was 
"  dreadfully  shaken  "  by  an  eartliquake,  per- 
haps the  severest  ever  known  in  New  England, 
by  which  great  damage  was  done  and  much 
fright  caused,  March  20,  1760,  a  fire  con- 
sumed 849  buildings,  the  entire  property  de- 
stroyed being  valued  at  £100,000.  Belief  was 
sent  to  the  sufferers  from  the  other  colonies 
and  from  England.  The  case  of  writs  of  as- 
Mstance,  which  began  the  American  revolution, 
was  tried  at  Boston  in  1761,  James  Ods  so 
distinguished  himself  therein,  that  he  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  the  town,  and  was 
said  to  have  governed  it  for  the  nest  10  years. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  intention  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  apply  its  revenue  system 
comprehensively  to  the  colonies,  Boston  as- 
samed  that  determined  stand  in  behalf  of 
liberty  which  gave  her  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  birth  of  the  republic.  "  The  Bos- 
ton massacre  "  happened  March  5,  1770,  when 
three  persons  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  five  wounded.  The  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  1773  was  pronounced  by  the  tory 
governor  of  the  province  the  boldest  stroke 
which  bad  been  struck  in  America.  (See 
UiTiTBD  States.)  The  passage  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  was  the  practical  retort  of  the  im- 
perial government  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bostomans.  But  though  the  commerce  of  the 
town  was.  for  the  time  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  local  government  was  sus- 
pended  for  nearly  two  years,   other  places 
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refused  to  profit  from  Boston's  sufferings ;  and 
her  people  received  from  oil  parts  of  the  eonntry 
■warm  sympathy  and  solid  asaistance.  In  1775 
there  were  about  4,000  British  troops  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  several  armed  vesaela  in  the  harbor. 
The  battle  of  Lexington  (April  19)  roused  the 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  Boston  was  be- 
leagaered  by  a  large  American  force,  full  of 
spirit,  but  destitute  of  all  the  other  essentials 
of  war.  Their  attempt  to  fortiiy  and  hold 
Bunker  Hill,  which  commanded  the  town,  re- 
sulted in  a  battle,  June  17,  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  from  lack  of  ammunition, 
but  which  had  on  them  and  their  cause  the 
usual  influence  of  a  victory.  Gen.  Washington 
arrived  in  the  besieging  camp  July  2,  and  as- 
sumed command  the  nest  day.  The  siege  was 
prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  that  could  be  dis- 
played, but  it  lasted  nearly  a  year.  On  the 
night  of  March  4, 1776,  the  besiegers  seized  and 
occupied  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded 
both  town  and  harbor.  The  English  made  prep- 
arations to  recover  the  heights,  hut  were  pre- 
vented from  assailing  them  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  which  was  extreme  until  the  7th, 
by  which  time  the  American  fortiflcations  had 
been  rendered  impregnable  to  any  force  the 
enemy  could  bring  against  them.  The  British 
commander  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  pl^ce 
March  IT.  During  the  war  Boston  supported 
the  policy  that  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  In  the  material  prosper- 
ity that  followed  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
government  Boston  largely  shared.  Eer  busi- 
ness increased,  and  her  commerce  was  extended 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  She  became 
distinguished  also  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  for 
the  number  of  persons  eminent  in  literature  or 
in  oratory  who  ivere  among  her  citinens  or 
those  of  her  suburbs.  Trora  1830  to  1860  she 
was  popularly  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of 
anti-slavery  and  other  reform  movements.  In 
1823  Boston  was  made  a  city,  170  years  after 
the  change  had  been  first  talked  of,  and  118  years 
after  the  failure  to  have  the  place  incorporated 
in  1709.  In  1889  a  monster  mnsical  festival, 
styled  the  peace  jubilee,  was  held  in  Boston,  in 
a  wooden  coliseum  built  for  the  pnrpose,  500  ft. 
long  and  300  fl,  wide,  with  a  capacity  for  50,000 
•  persons.  The  chorus  comprised  108  societies, 
with  about  10,000  singers,  and  there  was  a 
band  of  nearly  1,000  instruments,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  50  anvils  beaten  by  100 
men.  The  festival  opened  Jane  15,  and  lasted 
five  days.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  expendi- 
tures by  about  $50,000.  A. second  festival 
projected  by  the  origmator  of  tie  first,  Mr.  P. 
S.  Gilmore,  was  held  from  June  17  to  Joly  6, 
1873,  nnder  the  name  of  the  international 

Seace  jubilee.  The  coliseum  built  for  this  af- 
lii  was  550  ft.  long  by  850  ft.  wide,  with  an  ex- 
treme height  of  116  ft.  The  chorus  comprised 
165  societies  with  20,000  voices,  while  the  or- 
chestra numbered  2,000.  Representative  mil- 
itary hands  were  present  from  Franfts,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States  marine 


corps.  The  expenditures,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  $600,000,  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
about  $160,000,  In  November,  1872,  occurred 
a  great  conflagration,  which,  excepting  the  fire 
in  Chicago  the  year  before,  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  destructive  ever  known  in  the 
United  States,  It  originated  from  an  unknown 
cause  in  a  large  granite  building,  devoted  chiefly 
to  dry  goods,  on  the  comer  .of  Kingston  and 
Summer  streets,  and  was  discovered  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  9th.  A  mode- 
rate wind  prevailed,  and  the  flames,  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  spread  simultaneously  in  all  di- 
rections, but  chiefly  toward  the  north  and  east. 
The  fire  continned  till  noon  of  the  following 
day  (Sunday]!,  when  it  was  brought  under  con- 
trol, .but  again  broke  forth,  in  consequence  of 
an  extensive  explofflon  of  gas,  about  midnight, 
and  lasted  tili  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
nth.  ■  The  district  bumed  over  extended  from 
Summer  and  Bedford  streets  on  the  south  to 
near  State  street  on  the  north,  and  from  Wash- 
ington street  east  to  the  harbor.  Within  these 
limits,  excepting  a  portion  bounded  by  Milk, 
Devonshire,  State,  and  Washington  streets,  the 
devastation  was  complete.  The  burnt  district 
covered  about  66  acres,  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  great  wholesale  dry  goods,  boot  and  shoe, 
wool,  and  clothing  trades.  About  800  build- 
ings, many  of  which  were  of  granite,  five  and 
ws.  stories  high,  including  some  of  the  grandest 
business  blocks  in  the  United  States,  and  oc- 
cupied by  about  1,800  firtns,  were  entirely 
destroyed.  The  total  loss,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  estimate,  was  about  $80,000,000. 
The  total  loss  by  insurance  companies  was 
$52,676,000,  of  which  $86,351,600  was  sus- 
tained by  Massachusetts  companies.  Very  few 
public  buildings  or  residences  were  destroyed. 
The  number  of  lives  lost  did  not  exceed  15, 
while  the  suffering  was  mainly  occasioned  by 
the  temporary  loss  of  employment  to  about  25,- 
000  working  men  and  women, 

BOSTON,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  botli 
aides  of  the  river  Witham,  6  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  28  m. 
8.  E.  of  Lincoln,  and  107  m.  N.  N.  E,  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1871,  15,576.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  town  are  connected  by  an 
iron  bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  86i  Jt  m  span 
Boston  is  noted  for  the  neatness  of  its  streets 
is  hghfod  by  gas,  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  a  distance  of  14  m.,  and  bndt  ahnost  en 
tirely  of  brick.  The  most  remarkable  of  its 
edifices  is  the  parish  church  of  &t  Botolph 
the  largest  without  transepts  m  the  kmgdcni 
buat  in  1809,  and  having  a  tower  202  ft  in 
height,  on  the  pJan  of  that  of  the  cathedral  ot 
Antwerp.  This  tower  is  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  lantern,  visible  at  sea  for  nearly  40 
m.  A  window  of  stained  glass  ha«  been 
placed  in  this  church  in  honor  of  the  Kev 
JohnOotton,  whowasvicarof  St  Botolph  sand 
one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Boston  in  America 
There  are  numerous  charitable  institufions,  a 
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St:  Botolpb'e  Clioicli. 

ona  salt-water  batha,  with  pleasant  grounds, 
eBtBblished  in  1880  for  the  use  ot  the  pubhc 
The  maiinfactnres  consist  ot  sail  cloth 


leather,  iron  and  brass  work,  &o.  There  is  a 
considerable  foreign  trade,  chiefly  Ts-ith  the 
Baltic,  whence  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  tar 
ore  imported,  while  large  quantities  of  agricul- 


tural produce  are  transported  to  London.  A 
monflBtery  was  founded  here  in  654  bj  the 
Saxon  St.  Botolph,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  8T0;  "hence,"  as  Lombard  says, 
"  the  name  of  Botolph's  town,  commonly  and 
corruptly  called  Boston."  There  were  several 
other  eccleaiastical  establishments,  which  were 
suppressed  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  Boston  was  for  a  time  the 
headquarters  of  Cromwell's  army.  Its  decline 
Subsequent  to  the  16th  century  was  caused  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  which  its  low 
situation  particularly  exposed  it,  and  by  the 
gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  the  Witham 
navigation.  Ttfe  healthiness  of  the  place  has 
been  improved  by  draining  the  surrounding 
fens,  and  its  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
in  some  degree  restored  by  great  improvements 
in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Veasela  of  800 
tona  now  unlade  in  tbe  heart  of  tie  town.  It 
ia  connected  by  canals  and  rdlroads  with  the 

Erincipal  towns  in  the  north.  Boston  waa  the 
irthplaoe  of  Fox  tfae  martyrologist. — See 
"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,"  &c., 
by  Pishey  Thompson  (royal  8vo,  Boston,  185G), 

BOSTON,  Thonas,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  bom  at  Dunse  in  March,  1676, 
died  at  Ettriok,-  May  20,  1733.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  university,  and  ordained 
minister  of  Simprin  in  1699,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Ettjiok  in  1707.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  and  an  un- 
compromising champion  of  the  independence 
of  the  ScottiSi  church.  His  works,  which  are 
strongly  Calvinistic,  were  first  published  col- 
lectively in  1852  in  13  volumes.  The  best 
known  are  the  "Fourfold  State,"  the  "  Orook 
m  the  Lot,".and  a  "Body  of  Divinity,"  which 
IS  esteemed  of  high  authority  in  the  Presbyte- 
nan  chnrcb.  He  alao  left  "Memoirs  of  his 
own  Ijfe  and  Times." 

BOSTRl.    See  Bozbah. 

BOSWELIi,  Juice,  the  biographer  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  2!t,  1740, 
died  in  London,  June  19,  1795,  His  father,  as 
ludge  of  the  court  of  session,  bore  the  title 
of  Lord  Auchinlect,  after  the  family  estate  in 
Ayrshire.  James  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  early  in  life 
became  a  high  churchman  and  a  tory,  although 
his  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  and  a  whig. 
His  early  ambition  for  intimate  relations  with 
distinguished  persons  was  strengthened  on  his 
tirst  visit  to  London  in  1760,  and  it  was- with 
difficulty  that  his  father  prevailed  upon  him  to 
sive  up  the  notion  of  going  into  the  guards, 
■md  to  resume  the  study  of  law.  After  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  he  travelled  extensively,  visiting  Vol- 
taire, Eonaseau,  and  other  men  of  note.  In 
1766  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates, but  never  practised,  and  soon  after- 
ward published  a  pamphlet  concerning  the 
celebrated  Douglas  cause,  and  one  in  1774 
containii^  a  report  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court  of  session  on  literary  property.    He  was 
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muoii  ridiculed  on  aocoiant  of  his  entliiisiasm 
for  Paoli,  whom  he  had  visited  in  Corsica ; 
but  his  "Accovmt  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of 
Genera!  Paaquale  di  Paoli"  (Glasgow,  1768; 
3d  ed.,  London,  1769),  was  prMsed  by  Hume, 
Johnaon,  Gray,  and  Walpole,  translated  into 
several  languages,  aud  was  in  a  great  measure 
tlie  means  of  obtaining  for  Gen.  Paoli  marked 
attention  and  a  pension  of  £1,300  on  coming 
to  England.  In  1768  Boswell,  after  numerous 
love  adventares,  married  a  cousin,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Montgomery,  an  accomplished  lady,  with 
whom  he  lived  very  happily,  and  who  died  in 
1789,  leaving  him  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
tera.  The  great  event  of  his  Jife  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson,  formed  in  1768, 
which  ripened  into  intimacj;.  Through  John- 
son's iniluenoe  he  became  in  1773  a  member 
of  the  famous  Literary  club,  where  he  met 
Burke,  Gai'rick,  Goldsmiti,  Keynolds,  and 
olher  eminent  persons.  He  went  with  John- 
son to  the  Hebrides,  and  hia  naiTative  of  this 
journey  appeared  in  1785,  soon  after  his  idol's 
decease  it  contams  valnable  records  of  John 
son  SIC  nversation  and  a  eseeedmgly  entei 
taimng  Between  1778  and  1785  Boa  well 
only  enioyed  such  snatches  of  Johnson  s  com 
pany  and  conversation  as  were  aiioided  by  oo 
oaaionil  vi«ts  to  Irfmdon  These  visits  were 
but  a  dozen  m  all  and,  added  to  the  time 
spent  m  the  northern  joumev  make  the  whole 
pei-iod  dnimg  which  the  biographer  enjoycl 
mteroonrae  with  his  subjeet  only  27fl  <1 
But  the  Lite  of  Johnson,  whioh  n  aa  pi 
hshed  m  1791,  is  universally  conceded  to  1 
the  most  entertaining  biography  ever  written 
and  Macaulay  declares  it  to  be  the  best  in  am 
versal  literature,  John  Wilson  Oroker's  fiimo  i 
edition  of  this  work,  including  the  "Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  with  numerous  addi 
tiona  and  notes,  appeared  in  1831  (5  Toh ) 
and  has  fi'equently  been  reprinted,  Bosweil 
anoeeeded  to  his  father's  estate  in  1782,  and 
removed  to  London  in  178B.  In  1790  he  sfflod 
for  parliament,  but  was  defeated.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published 
several  pohtieal  pamphlets  and  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  "London  Magazine,"  entitled 
"The  Hypochondriac,"  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  aubjeet  to  a  depression  of  spirits, 
such  as  was  common  to  himself  and  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  A  posthumous  volume  of  "Letters 
of  James  Boswell,  addressed  to  the  Eev.  W. 
J.  Temple,"  was  first  pubUshed  from  the  ori^- 
nal  MS.  in  London  in  1856.  In  his  lettera 
published  in  1785,  Boswell  says:  "Egotism 
and  vanity  are. the  indigenous  plants  of  my 
mind."  This  frank  avowal  of  his  foibles  and 
his  eceentrioities  only  served  to  enhance  the 
popularity  which  he  acquired  by  his  amiability 
and  accomplishments,  and  by  his  generous 
appreciation  of  real  merit. — His  eldest  aon,  Sir 
Albxasdeb,  bom  Oct.  9,  1775,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  member  of  the 
Bosbm'ghe  club,  was  a  contributor  to  "The 
Beacon,"  a  bitterly  personal  tory  journal  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  to  its  successor,  "The  Seuti> 
nel "  of  Glasgow.  Having  in  the  latter  insult^ 
ed  Mr.  James  Stuart,  a  leading  whig  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  an  imputation  of  oowai-dioe,  he  was 
chi^enged  to  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  March  36,  1832  and  died  the  nest 
day.  Mr.  Stnail;  was  tried  for  murder  and  ac- 
quitted. Sir  Alexander  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  "  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dia- 
lect" (1803),  "  OTan  Alpine's  Vow  "  (1811),  &c. 
— The  second  son,  James,  was  the  author  of  a 
"Memoir  of  Edmund  Malone"  (1814)  and 
editor  of  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
also  of  several  pnbhoations  of  the  Rosbui-ghe 
dub.  He  died  in  London  in  1833,  in  hie  43d 
year;  and  it  was  immediately  aftei'  returning 
ii-om  his  funeral  that  Sir  Alexander  fought 
his  fatal  duel. 
BOSWORTH,  or  Martet  Boswortb,  a  town  and 

Eariah  of  Leicestershire,  England,  12  m.  W.  of 
eicester;  pop.  of  the  parish  about  2,500. 
The  town  has  a  free  grammar  school,  in  which 
Dr  Johnson  was  in  usher  On  a  moor  m  the 
vicimty  the  battle  was  fought,  iug  33  I4S5 


in  which  Pichaid  III  tell  and  the  wars  of  the 
roses  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  on  the 
Orown  hill  near  Bosworth  that  the  ci-own  was 
placed  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  of  the 
earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  VII.)  after  the  battle. 
BOSWOUTH,  Jweph,  D.  D.,  an  English  phi- 
lolo^,  bora  m  Derbyshire  about  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  the  nniversily  of  Abei'deen,  and  ia 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  From 
1829  to  1841  he  was  Britiali  cbaplaui  at  Am- 
sterdam and  at  Rotterdam,  afterward  vicar  of 
Walthe,  Lincolnaliire,  and  in  1858  became  rec- 
tor of  Water  Sti-atford,  near  Buckingham,  Hig 
"Elements  of  Ai^slo-Saxon  Grammai-"  (1828) 
and  "Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage" (1888)  embody,  according  to  the  "Ed- 
inburgh Review,"  "  the  whole  results  of  An- 
glo-Saxon acholarahip."  Among  his  other 
works  are :  "  Tlie  Ongin  of  the  English,  Ger- 
manic, and  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Wa- 
laons;"  "Ejng  Alfred's  Anglo-Sason  Version 
of  the  Compendious  History  of  the  World  by 
Oroains"  (1856) ;  and  "The  Gospels  in  Gothic 
of  360,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  of  985,  in  paralleL 
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colnmna  with  Wycliffe's  Tersion  of  1380,  and 
Tyndale'a  of  1536  "  (1885). 

BOTILU,  Lteanrdo,  a  Piedraontese  physician, 
bom  at  Asti  about  1580.  He  was  educated  at 
Pavia,  and  went  to  Prance  in  1661,  wliere  he 
acquired  celebrity  bj  Ms  oontroverBiea  with  the 
faculty  of  Paris  on  the  aubiect  of  bloodletting. 
In  1571  Le  was  appointed  phyaoian  in  ordi- 
nary to  Elizabeth,  gueen  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
afterward  to  Oatharme  de'  Medici.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  important  medical  works,  includ- 
ing De  Catarrho,  Be  Lue  Venerea,  De  Cv/ran- 
dU  Ytdneribus  Selopetorum,  De  Fw  Sanguinis 
a  Dextro  in  Sinigtrum  CordU  Yetitriowlum, 
■and  De  Gwatione  per  Scengmnis  Mi»»ionem. 
Hia  chief  cldm  to  distinction  at  present  rests 
upon  a  angular  error,  namely,  the  description 
in'  the  fourth  of  the  works  enumerated  above 
of  an  exceptional  case  in  which  the  foramen 
ovale,  between  the  riglit  and  left  auricles  of  the 
heart  remained  open  in  the  adult.  Botalh  sup- 
posed thia  to  bo  a  normal  appearance,  and  de- 
scribed it  aooordingly  as  a  natural  opening, 
giviug  passage  to  the  arterial  blood  into  the 
left  auricle ;  while  in  reality  it  exists,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  only  in  the  fcetns,  and  when  present 
in  the  adult  does  not,  allow  the  blood  to  pasa 
through  it.  It  is  atill  known,  however,  as  the 
"foramen  of  Botal." 

BOTANT  (Gr.  ^or&vri,  a  plant  or  -vegetable), 
the  division  of  natural  science  which  treats  of 
plants.  The  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
science  will  be  treated  in  thia  article;  for  a 
general  aecomit  of  plants  and  their  organism, 
see  Plant.  Aa  a  plant  in  its  typical  form  is 
composed  of  organs,  as  roots,  stem,  leaves,  &c., 
which  have  each  a  part  to  perform  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  a  study  of  vegetable  phyaol- 
ogy  must  be  the  foundation  of  botanical  knowl- 
edge. This  important  division  of  botany 
treats  of  these  organa  in  their  moat  intimate 
structure,  a  atudy  only  possible  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope  and  in  organic  chem- 
istry. Vegetable  anatomy  dissects  the  plant, 
opens  the  structure  of  the  root,  stem,  bark,  and 
leaves,  or  studies  the  special  organs  (organ- 
ography), and  the  various  forms  which  these  or- 
gans assume  for  different  functions  (morpholo- 
gy), as  where  the  leaf  becomes  a  petal,  a  sta- 
men, or  a  carpel,  yet  preserving  all  the  while 
its  identity.  The  botanist  also  examines  the 
ftmctions  of  all  the  organs,  the  order  and  mode 
of  their  development  andflna!!j  those  derange- 
ments of  plant  life  which  are  followed,  as  in  the 
animal,  hj  death  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
(nosology).  The  vast  nnmber  and  variety  of 
plants  existing  on  the  globe  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  system  of  olaaMflcation,  and  sys- 
tematic botauy  supplies  the  want  with  a  rigor- 
ous method  by  which  all  plants  wherever  fomid 
may  at  once  be  placed  in  a  definite  position  in 
the  order  adopted.  Aa  plants  are  not  scattered 
haphazard  over  the  earth,  botanical  geography 
must  be  studied,  and  with  this  plant  history, 
nang  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  of  former  geo- 
lo^cal  ages  for  the  purpose.    Botany  may  then 
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be  applied  to  the  wants  of  every-day  life,  as  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  medical  botany. 
Animals  often  exhibit  a  marvellous  instinct  in 
aelecting  medicinal  herbs,  and  observation  of 
their  habits  has  often,  even  in  the  present  time, 
led  to  valuable  disooteries. — The  fragmentary 
history  we  have  of  the  atudy  of  nature  by  the  an- 
cients indicates  a  much  greater  knowledge  than 
is  recorded;  for  instance,  in  the  well  known 
paradox  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  plants 
are  only  inverted  animals — a  statement  that 
certainly  required  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation  The  collected 
descriptions  of  known  plants,  however,  were 
very  limited,  the  Hebrew  Senptures  oontlaining 
names  of  about  TO  speoiea  which  can  be  identi- 
fied, besides  some  others.  Hippocrates  of  Cos 
(about  400  B.  0.)  descijbed  briefly  about  300 
medicinal  plants;  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  describes  about  400;  Dioscorides 
(about  A.  D.  100)  treats  of  about  600  species, 
of  which  fewer  than  150  have  been  recognized. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  Higtaria  Natwralii, 
devotes  16  books  to  botany,  describing  almost 
1,000  plants;  but  from  his  unscientific  descrip- 
tions many  cannot  now  be  identified.  The 
Arabian  travellers  added  about  20O  oriental 
plants  to  the  1,200  known  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Jeah  Bauhin  (bom  in  1541)  wrote  a 
universal  history  of  plants,  describing  more 
than  5,000  species,  illustrated  by  8,577 figures; 
and  later  his  brother  endeavored  to  arrange 
the  6,000  plants  then  known.  LinuEens  de- 
scribed in  his  first  edition  of  the  SyaUma  Na- 
Hrm  7,300  species,  and  in  the  second  8,800; 
and  at  hia  death  in  1778,  11,800  were  known. 


until  in  the  time  of  Jussieu  20,000  1 
described;  and  the  number  at  present  known 
is  at  least  100,000.  With  ao  vast  a  collection 
the  botanist  would  be  overwhelmed  had  he  not 
some  methodical  arrangement;  and  aa  the 
history  of  the  various  devioea  invented  by 
botanists  to  order  and  catalogue  their  rapidly 
increasing  stores  is  an  important  part  of  bot- 
any, it  may  be  considered,  after  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  the  early  bot- 
anists.—The  ancients  recorded  many  botani- 
cal observations  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  productive  of  results;  although  Herodotus 
(book  i.,  198)  mentions  the  fact  that  in  Baby- 
lonia the  flowers  of  the  male  palm  were  tied  to 
those  that  bear  ftuit  "in  order  that  the  fly  en- 
tering the  date  may  ripen  it,  lest  otherwise  the 
fruit  fall  before  maturity;  for  the  males  have 
flies  in  the  fruit,  jast  like  wild  fig  trees."  The 
seeds  of  palms  were  still  undiscovered.  Aris- 
totle wrote  two  books  on  plants,  known  only 
from  Latin  and  Arabic  versions.  Theophras- 
tus taught  that  there  was  no  philosophical  dis- 
tinction between  t  s  b  ubs,  ani  pl'mt 
He  noticed  the  diffe  n  e  b  tw  <n  palm  w  d 
and  that  of  trees  w  h  n  entn  ng 
point  used  as  the  flr  t  1  t  n  t  n  n  th  la 
siflcation  of  flowering  plants  only  w  thm  the 
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last  60  years.  The  parenchyrna  and  woody 
fibre  were  also  dearly  distinguished  by  this 
remarkable  botanist.  Musa  and  Enphorbus, 
Roman  physieiana,  published  botanical  obser- 
vationa,  and  Pliny  ^ves  some  interestiag  de- 
scriptions. For  1,700  yearsall  botanical inves- 
tigatioQ  was  at  a  standstill.  The  Arabians,  it 
is  true,  travelled  and  collected  planla;  Wahab 
and  Abu  Seid  went  to  China  and  described  the 
teha  or  tea  plajit;  Maaudi,  Abulfeda,  Batuta, 
and  Averroes  all  made  their  oontribntions,  and 
have  generally  been  honored  by  having  plants 
named  after  them.  After  the  fell  of  Constan- 
tinople (1453),  and  the  revivaj  of  letters  conse- 
quent npon.  that  event  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  botanists  were  not  satisfied  with  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
made  many  new  investigations.  In  Germany, 
Otto  Bmnfels  first  published  good  woodcuts 
of  living  planta  in  1630 ;  for  those  in  the  work 
incorrectly  attributed  tojEmilius  Macer(1480), 
and  even  in  that  of  Pietro  de'  Cresoena,  are 
all  of  inferior  value.  Leonhard  Fuchs  attempt- 
ed to  arrange  and  illustrate  the  known  plants 
of  his  time.     Bauwolf  travelled  ia  the  western 

girt  of  Asia  and  collected  many  new  plants, 
rospero  Alpini,  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
Melchior  ftuilandinns,  eCTilored  Egypt.  The 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies  in  1492,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  five  years 
later,  opened  new  and  rich  botanical  store- 
houses. Conrad  Gesner  of  Zurich  (1516-65) 
established  genera  from  the  flower  and  fruit, 
and  his  attempt  at  classification  was  published 
by  J.  Camerarius  in  1586,  in  a  synopsis  of  the 
commentary  of  P.  A.  Matthioli,  phyaician  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Charles  de  I'Ecluse 
(CluMus),  director  of  the  imperial  garden  of 
Vienna,  described  accurately  and  elegantly 
many  new  plantis,  and  was  the  best  botanist  up 
to  his  time  (1526-1609).  Lobehus  of  Lille 
(1638-1616)  was  the  first  to  distinguish  mono- 
cotyledonous  from  dicotyledonous  plants.  An- 
dreas Cfflsalpinus  of  Florence,  physician  to  Pope 
Clement  VUI.,  established  (1683)  a  system  of 
classification  from  fructification,  divided  trees 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  germ,  made 
the  distinction  of  ses  in  dicecions  plants  clearer 
by  giving  masculine  names  to  staminate,  femi- 
nine ones  to  pistillate  individuals,  and,  what 
proved  of  more  permanent  benefit,  analyzed 
several  of  the  important  organs  of  vegetation. 
Among  the  botanists  of  this  period  were  Jaco- 
bus Theodorus  Taberntemontanus,  who  repro- 
duced the  figures  of  more  thau  3,000  species 
which  had  been  already  described ;  nia  nephew, 
Joachim  Jnngermaon ;  Fabricius  Oolonna,  who 
first  published  delicate  copperplates  of  plants; 
Ad.  Zaluskianski,  a  Bohemian,  who  wrote  on 
the  sexes  of  plants  and  described  the  floral 
organs.  Jean  Bauhin  of  Basel,  a  pupil  of 
Fuclis,  laid  out  the  garden  of  the  date  of 
Wfirtemberg  at  MontbSliard,  and  wrof«  a  uni- 
versal history  of  plants,  but  described  them 
less  accurately  than  Ciesalpinua.  His  brother 
Gaspar  tried  to  distinguish  each  species  by  a 


brief  description  of  its  characteristics,  and 
grouped  all  species  into  genera ;  and  his  sya- 
tem,  with  that  of  Cfesalpinus,  was  used  by 
botanists  for  some  years.  War  then  put  an  end 
to  botanical  as  to  all  other  scientific  progress  in 
Europe ;  and  although  ifarcgraf  explored  and 
described  the  vegetable  riches  of  Brazil,  little 
advance  was  made  until  Leeuwenhoeck  with 
the  microscope  (1633-1723)  coromenced  the  ex- 
amination of  the  hitherto  invisible  structure  of 
vegetables,  and  thus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  bot- 
any, which  resulted  in  investigations  pursued 
with  great  accnracy  by  Nehemiah  Grew  (bom 
about  1638),  and  by  the  Italian  Marcello  Mal- 
pighi  (born  in  1628).  These  two  naturalists 
laid  the  foundation  of  vegetable  physiology  as 
a  science  by  carefully  examining  all  the  cells 
and  tissues  of  plants  and  seeds;  and,  although 
in  the  great  number  of  their  discoveries  they 
were  both  often  misled,  many  of  their  investi- 
gationa  were  of  great  importance.  Several  of 
the  French  academicians  made  t^irther  discov- 
eries ;  Charles  Perrault  on  the  movement  of  the 
sap ;  Eenanlme  on  the  leaves  as  organs  of  trao- 
spiration,  absorption,  and  nutrition ;  Dodart  on 
the  direolJon  of  growth ;  Lahire  on  the  growth 
of  trees.  Van  Helmont."and  John  Woodward 
made  experiments  on  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
In  1676  Thomas  Miilington  and  Bobart  dis- 
covered the  fertilizing  power  of  anthers,  which 
Grew  confirmed,  establishing  the  sexes  of 
plants.  In  1694  E.  J.  Camerarius  demonstrated 
this  discovery,  and  three  years  later  Boccone 
experimented  with  palms,  acting  on  the  sug- 

festion  of  Herodotus.  All  these  doubtless  led 
limiaaus  to  his  sexual  classification.  From 
the  ijhysiolofflcal  botany  which  had  at  the  time 
of  Lhintena  become  so  prominent,  naturalists 
turned  for  a  while  to  geographical  botany,  and 
many  of  the  pnpils  of  the  great  Swede  were 
sent  out  as  collectors.  Solander  explored  Lap- 
land, Archangel,  &c.,  and  circumnavigated  the 
globe  with  Cook  and  Banks;  Peter  Kalm  ex- 
plored North  America;  Peter  LSfling,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  New  Spain;  Hasselijuist, 
Asia;  ForakaL  Arabia;  TemstrOm,  the  East 
Indies;  Osheck,  China;  Solander,  Surinam; 
others,  various  parts  of  Europe.  Tonmefort 
(1656-1708)  traveOed  in  aonthern  Europe  and 
western  Asia;  L.  FeuilMe  travelled  in  Asia  in 
1 6&0  and  in  America  in  1705;  Charles  Plnmier 
observed  and  collected  plants  in  the  Antilles, 
and  A.  Fr,  Frezier  in  Spanish  America.  The 
Burmanns,  father  and  son,  described  almost 
1,500  new  species  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
Oommelyn  and  his  son  described  Malabar 
plants.  Other  distinguished  botanical  travellers 
are:  Adanson,  on  the  Senegal;  'Thuntierg,  suc- 
cessor of  Linneus,  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ; 
KSmpfer,  in  Japan ;  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  Oiiili 
and  Peru ;  Mntia,  in  equatorial  America ; .  Jac- 
quin,  in  South  America ;  Swartz,  in  the  Antil- 
les; Aublet,  in  Guiana;  Joao  Loureiro,  in 
Cochin  China;  Commerson,  almost  all  over  the 
globe;  Roxburgh,  in  Bengal ;  Deafontaines,  in 
Algeria;  Masson,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope; 
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Ledm  and  Eeidel,  around  the  globe ;  LaMllar- 
di6re  and  Ventenat,  ia  the  Pacifto  islands; 
Du  Petit-Thouars,  in  Madagascar ;  A.  Michans, 
in  North  America ;  Joseph  JuBsieu  (1704-1779), 
among  Uio  Andes  and  the  sources  of  the  Plata ; 
Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland,  in 
South.  America ;  Robert  Brown,  with  the 
painter  Bauer,  in  Anstralia;    Ehrenberg, 


mens);  Leaaon,  in  the  Pacific  islands;  Baron 
Eiigel,  there  and  in  the  East  Indies ;  Rnssegger, 
in  Syria,  Kordofan,  and  littoral  Arabia ;  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  India  and  the  Southern  ocean; 
Leschenaiilt  de  la  Tour,  in  India;  Griffith,  in 
India ;  Victor  Jacquemont,  in  eastern  India ; 
Siebold,  in  Japan ;  Ed.  EQppel  and  Schiinper, 
in  Nnbia  and  Abyssinia ;  Otto,  in  the  Cordil- 
leras, on  the  Orinoco,  and  in  North  America; 
Aug.  de  St.-Hilaire,  Spis,  Martius,  Moritz,  and 
G.  Gardner,  in  Brazil  and  Gniana ;  Sohombni^k, 
in  Gniana  and  Louisiana ;  Nnttall,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  Tweedie,  on  the  pampas  in  La 
Plata;  Jo.  Frazer  and  T.  Dmmmond,  in  the 
United  States ;  Bertero  and  01.  Gay,  in  Ohili ; 
Allan  Cnnningham,  in  New  Zealand  and  New 
Holland ;  Ohamisso,  in  the  Pacific  and  around 
the  globe;  Meyen,  around  the  globe,  which 
Charles  Gaudichaud  circumnavigated  three 
times  with  Freyoinet.  Palias,  Baer,  Schrenok, 
Euprecht,  Someliau,  Parrot,  and  Ehrenberg  ex- 
plored Russia.  Among  those  who  have  made 
expeditions  forbotanioal  collections  in  thepres- 
ent  generation  are  Vogel  and  G.  Mann  in  Africa, 
Wright  in  Cuba  and  Texas,  Brewer  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  Fendler  in  the  8.  W.  United  Statea, 
Horace  Mann  and  Brigham  in  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands. Fortune  in  Japan  and  eastern  Asia,  Remy 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Seem^nn  in  the 
Feejee  islands. — Clasiijication  of  Plants.  Even 
before  the  collections  of  modern  trayellers  had 
so  immensely  increased  the  number  of  known 
plants,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
order  or  arrangement-  by  which  the  recorded 
description  of  a  species  might  be  so  placed  that 
sflceeeding  botanists  conid  know  what  had  been 
described.  The  classification  adopted  by  The- 
ophraatos  into  pot  herbs  and  forest  trees,  cone 
plants,  water  plants,  and  parasites,  and  the 
more  medicinal  one  of  Dioscorides  into  aroma- 
tics,  gnm-bearing  plants,  eatable  vegetables, 
and  corn  herbs,  answered  the  purpose  when 
botanists  and  described  plants  were  few;  but 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half  botanists  have 
been  stnving  with  the  advance  of  their  science 
to  improve  the  classification  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing store  of  plants  they  had  to  study. 
Eivinus  in  1690  invented  a  system  depending 
on  the  formation  of  the  corolla;  Hamelin  1693, 
as  Otesalpinus  had  done  before  him,  on  the 
fruit  alone.  John  Ray  in  1708  published  an 
amended  natnral  system,  separating  dicotyle- 
dons and  monocotyledons,  but  his  work  was 
^ittle  noticed.  In  1720  Magnol  arranged  his 
system  on  the  variations  of  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla.   In  173S  Linmens  based  his  on  the  vari- 
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ations  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  and  this  arti- 
fioial  system  was  at  once  adopted  everywhere, 
and  for  many  years  was  taught  and  used  in  all 
botanical  classes  in  Europe  and  America.  He 
devised  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature, 
denoting  each  plant  by  a  generic  and  specific 
name.  Although  now  entirely  out  of  use,  the 
Linniean  system  is  interesting  as  the  best  arti- 
ficial one  yet  invented.  Its  outline  is  as  follows ; 


BLio.  manifest.  Aanerogai/Uiat. 
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Fi-om  the  let  to  the  11th  class,  which  has  12 
stamens,  the  number  ■  of  the  class  coincides 
with  that  of  the  stamens.  The  12th  class, 
icosanAHa  (20  stamens),  differs  from  the  13th, 
polyandrm  (many  stamens),  not  by  the  number, 
but  by  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  which  is 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx  in  the  former 
and  on  the  receptacle  in  the  latter.  Bid/ynwmia 
has  4,  Utradynamia  6  stamens,  3  of  which  ' 
are  shorter  in  each  class.  In  the  fnonadelpMa 
the  stamens  have  the  fllamente  more  or  less 
united;  in  the  diadelpMa  they  are  in  two 
groups;  in  the  polyadelpkia,  in  several.  In 
tyngeneaia  the  auttiers  (rarely  the  filaments 
also)  are  united.  In  gynartdria  the  anthers  are 
borne  on  the  pistil,  either  sessile  or  with  short 
filaments.  MorMeeia  have  the  stamens  in  one 
flower,  the  pistil  in  another,  hut  both  on  the 
same  piant ;  while  in  dmeia  the  two  forms  of 
flower  are  on  distinct  plants,  and  mpolygamia 
the  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  are  on 
the  same  or  different  plants  in  the  same  spe- 
cies. These  classes  are  divided  into  orders  as 
foUowB:  the  first  18  classes  according  to  the 
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nainber  of  their  diatinot 
&6.,  gynia  ;  the  14th  by  the  seed  (when 
ed,  angiosperraa ;  wiea  naked,  gyTtmosper- 
ma) ;  the  16th  hy  the  form  of  the  frnit,  Hli- 
gy/iia  (podded),  and  silicvlom  (with  Mlioles)  ; 
the  16th,  17th,  18th,  nad  30ih  by  the  ahsolnte 
number  of  their  stamens:  the  31st  and  Sad  by 
the  nbsolute  nnmber  of  tte  stamens  and  their 
adherence  (monaddpMa,  syngmma,  gynan- 
dri<i} ;  the  28d  by  the  distribution  of  the  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual  flowers  (mo*!",  M-, 
trmcia).  The  34th  'class,  oryptogamia  (aeoret 
marriage),  has  fonr  omers,  fiUeea  (feins), 
Tmisei  (mosses),  algm  (seaweeds),  and  fungi 
(mushrooms).  The  19tn,  sgngenma,  has  five 
orders;  flowers  all  fertile,  hermaphrodite  (yo- 
lygamia  egualia);  flowers  radiate,  disk  with 
hermaphrodite  florets,  ray  with  pistillate  {pohy- 
»uper_^ud) ;  disk  with  fertile  hermaphrodite 
florets,  ray  with  harren  pistillate  {poljifmstri^ 
nea) ;  disk  with  barren  hermaphi'odite  florets, 
ray  with  fertile  pistillate  (polpiteeeBsarid)  ; 
eaoh  floret  with  itsown  calyx  besideathecom- 
mon  perianth  {polyaegregata),  and  also  sepa- 
rated flowers,  as  the  lobelia  {monogamia). 
This  artificial  system  is,  then,  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferences, not  on  the  simUarities  of  plants,  and 
does  not  tend  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  a  plant  beyond  its  stamens  and 
pistils.  Lirmfeus  himself  felt  its  deficiencies, 
and  tried  to  work  out  what  ia  called  a  natm-al 
system,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  vrimiwm 
et  ulimiuim,  in  botameis  demderaiitia, — Bernard 
.  de  Jnssieu,  in  his  catalogues  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Trianon,  adopted  an  arrangement  of  plants 
according  to  their  natural  afliaities ;  and  as  he 
neyer  published  his  method,  it  was  left  for  his 
nephew  Antoine  Laurent  (1748-1886)  to  ^ve 
to.  the  world  the  first  natural  system  in  bis 
Oenera  Plantarum.  aeev/nduw,  Ordines  MaUi- 
rales  di^odta  (Paris,  1789),  a  work  contain- 
ing desQi-iptiona  of  dmost  20,000  species,  and 
celebrated  as  a  monmnent  of  wonderfnl  saga- 
city and  profound  reaearoh,  as  well  as  for  Qie 
eloquence  and  precision  of  its  style.  Various 
modifications  of  Jusmen's  system  have  been 
adopted  by  sncceediflg  botanists.  Among 
them  thi'ee  methods  deserve  a  more  speeitd 
mention,  as  (he  works  in  which  they  have  been 
adopted  are  in  constant  use.  De  Oandolle's 
Prodromiis  SyaUmatia  JfaturaUs  Megni  Ve- 
getahiUa,  a  description  of  all  known  species 
of  plants,  commenced  in  1824  and  now  nearly 
completed,  adopts  the  descending  series,  as  it 
is  offled;  that  is,  thoae  plants  which  are  con- 
adered  most  complete  in  their  organization  are 
first  described,  and  the  series  ends  in  the  lower 
cryptogams.  The  Frodromin  is  so  much  used 
by  all  working  botanists  that  a  brief  synopas 
of  the  aiTangement  therein  followed  may  be 
^yen.  The  primary  divisions  are  ■nascvlarea 
and  eelhilares.  Vtue-ulares  or  eoUjledtma  are 
famished  with  cellular  tiasne  and  vessels,  and 
their  embryo  haa  one  or  more  cotyledon 
This  includes  :  I.  Exogenm  or  dieofffled-mis,  i 
which  the  vessels  are  arranged  m  concentr' 


layers,  the  youngest  outside,  and  the  embryo 
opposite  or  verticillate  cotyledons;  11. 
•monocotyledons,  in  which  the 
anged  in  bundles,  the  youngest 
in  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  while  the 
embryo  has  a  solitaiy  or  alternate  cotyledons. 
The  exogens  are  divided  into  diohlamydaa,  with 
calys  and  corolla  distinct,  saAmonoehlamydecB, 
where  the  calyx  and  coroDa  form  only  one  peri- 
anth. The  diohlamyds  ai-e  again  divided  mto 
the  tkalamiflorte,  in  which  the  petals  are  dis- 
tinct, inveited  on  the  receptacle;  the  calyei- 
fiorm,  in  which  the  petala  are  free  or  more  or 
less  united,  always  perigynous  or  inserted  on 
the  calyx ;  Mid  the  corolUfiorm,  in  which  the 
petals  are  united  into  a  hypogynous  corolla,  or 
not  attached  to  the  calyx.  Gellulwes  or  aeo- 
tylsdoTUB  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only, 
and  have  no  proper  vessels,  while  the  embryo 
has  no  cotyledons.  This  division  includes  tile 
foliaeea  or  plants  which  have  leaf-lite  expan- 
sions and  known  sexes ;  sad  the  aphyllm,  or 
plants  which  have  neither  leaf-lilie  expansions 
nor  (as  was  supposed  when  the  method  was 
published)  sexes,  John  Lindley,  ia  his  "  Ve- 
getable Kmgdom"  (1846 ;  8d  ed.,  1853),  adopts 
the  ascending  series.  The  number  of  orders 
ia  808,  and  Ms  classes  are  as  follows : 


riowetleaa  Plonts- 


r.  ThaUogms.  6 


FrncUB<!atlou  prooeedmc  firom  d  i 
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The  alliances  proposed  by  Lindley  are  as  fol- 
lows: Algaleif  ex.  seaweeds;  fwngales,  ex. 
mushrooms ;  UchenaleB,  ex.  lichens ;  mvscaU), 
ex.  um  mosses ;  lycopodales,  ex.  club  mosses ; 
filiaalee,  ex.  ferns;  ghimalei,  ex.  grasses;  a/ra- 
les,  ex.  arads;  patmalm,  ex.  palms ;  hydralea, 
ex.  ntuads ;  navaUmh),  ex,  amaryllis ;  amoma- 
lea,  ex.  maranta ;  orehridalee,  ex.  orchis ;  3!yri- 
dales,  ex.  spiderwort ;  juncalei,  ex,  bulrush ; 
UlialsB,  ex.  lily;  aliamalea,  ex.  alistna;  am&it- 
tales,  ex.  willow  ;  urtiealm,  ex,  nettle ;  eufhor- 
hiales,  ex.  spurge;  queveales,  ex.  oat;  gwi-ry- 
alee,  ex.  gai'rya;  meniepermam,  es.moonseed; 
cucwUlales,  es.  melon ;  papayalm,  ex.  papaw ; 
violalei,  ex.  violet;  oUtaUi,  ex.  rook  rose ;  mat- 
vale^  ex.  mallow:  s(^indales,  ex.  soapwort; 
S'M^eralea,  ex,  dusia ;  nymphales,  ex,  water 
y ;  raaales,  ex,  buttercup ;  hsrlerales,  ex. 
berberry ;  ericalm,  ex.  heath ;  ■mtalea,  ex. 
orange;  gertmiales,  ex.  oranesbill;  ailenales, 
ex,  pink ;  ehinr^odmm,  ex.  amaranth ;  piper- 
afes,  ex.  pepper  ;,;feowlffifcs,  ex.  mesembiyan  the- 
mum ;  daplimales,  ex.  laurel ;  rogalee,  ex.  apple ; 
Mxifragales,  ex.  saxifrage ;  rhamnalm,  ex. 
buckthorn;  gentianales,  ex.  gentian ;  solanaks, 
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ex.  potato;  eoriutales,  es.  primrose;  ecMaUs, 
ex.  buglosa ;  bigncnialei,  es.  trumpet-creeper ; 
campanalei,  es.  aster ;  myrtales,  ex.  pome- 
granate ;  eaeUttea,  ex.  caetos ;  groetalm,  es. 
omrant ;  cmehonalet,  ex.  honey snckle ;  umbel- 
laletf  ex.  carrot ;  aearales,  es.  birthwort. — 8te- 
phan  Endlicter  published  Genera  Plantarum 
eeeundwm  Ordineg  Jfaturalee  lUgpoaita  (Vien- 
na, 1836-'40),  the  most  important  systematic 
work  since  A.  L,  de  Jassieu's  of  1789.  Hia 
classes  answer  to  Lindley's  alliances.  "We  sub- 
join a  summary  of  his  method,  from  his  Gon- 
tpeetus  diagnosticua  : 

Tno  lesloae  contoia  sll  plBuU;  1.  T/taHephyta  (Gr, 
tfn^Aflu',  to  pullulate,  to  neen,  ffrow,  Uoom,  aprout).  Iho 
t/taOma  Ijelng  etUier  a  lea$  tanauitied  utt  or  troaH, « t  fLut- 
lobed  UULsa  or  gnea  aoAbir  apoa  ths  gnnmd,  a  bed  of  fiE>rea ; 
and  S.  OtfBu^yla  (Gt.  mpiiilt,  Lat.  onroiu,  A-umnw,  atetn, 
sMc),  UK  «t>r»KM  b^  Sis  Jmm  of  IhL^eflt  Ihonan.  «ia- 
teau  of  Be  Oandolle,  buKotnftar  of  Eer,  and  &u!£u«  soJJ-'"- 
of  othere ;  lo  ahort,  a  olsm,  whaUisr  "'^ — 


all  dlrecUona)  he  dlridea  into , ..  . 

gAj/ta  (bpdt«.  flnt),  bom  vKtiont  Kii,  ftedlnfr  tV  tbe  eur- 
iMe,  fiuMIfleatloii  n^ae ;  coiilaliiliK  2  elasaae,  namely,  algm 
In  T  orders  and  ISi  genen,  and  JtMmM  la  i  orden  and  fi7 
ganen.  3.  ^Ittrc)at/ta  (wmani,  poBlerior,  later),  bora  on 
osgold  «  dead  ozgaminui,  ftedW  muu  wluiln,  derelopfng 
aflcvganaBtraice.peilalibigdsfliiiRTetr;  oonetltDtliig'  l  cIbsb. 
fimgi;  birth  Uffion;  appildla  nirne  «  wHUn  agcj  (fuAufas) ; 
&iGacden,aT<lemaTa.  Intlilgn^ontlierearaieordemsDd 
4S8  genem.  lit  eonmmhiita  (fiAsXag  polar  opposlQon  of 
stem  to  root,  vessels  an3  UatlnDt  sexea  In  the  more  perfect 
hidlTMnals)  he  divides  iBlo  8  sootioBB.  The  first  section  Is 
acrobrya  (a<pos,  nppermost,  highest,  extreme,  and  |3,ii!ui, 
I  germiiiate,  emanate,  sm  bred) :  stem  growing  oolj  at  lie 
top,  lower  part  only  ftiod-beanng;  comprising  8  cohorts, 
namely:  l.'^rk{?)A^to(avai, upward);  noTCdsele;  hermaphro- 
dite ;  niona  free  wiUdn  BponHiglB ;  vlih  i  elMSes,  kepatiea, 
]n5oraerflahd2Ogenera,andDne0D^lDa(ffdaraand  ^36  gen- 
en;  9.  FnOopii/ia:  bmidlesirfreuelamoEs  or  kse  perfect ; 
no  male  sex;  iporea  free  wltUn  iponuigb  at  one  or  more 
asKs;  a-mOuta  (boruMlBXlh  1  oider,  S 


Gta;  h^JUiixt  (fbrna),  T  «d^«,  IS  genen;  0,  TtvdFopterida 
(i(at«r-whiga),ln  £  oideti,3>  senem;  At^agtn^ia  3  or- 
a«s,  11  geoara;  t,»ami(a,laei«t,  onmaactee,  10 genera;  i. 


y4pived:  pnadteL wlthl  abu,  . 

erbigXmSardenandUnnera.  Tha  aesoodaeettoL .^  .. 

trya!  atilkgniwliw  pe^heilcail;;  with  11  elatsee,  vis. :  a, 
jtbatUKea,  in  3  oMera,  aTiaaiBS(B,  graaaes.  S29  genera,  and 
eDperaceae,  sedges,  4T  genar»;  b,  tnamitiMiuia  (ivai^iov, 
Bcilnst, pAiuTTdt, gem), hi  0  orders, «8  genera;  c,  heUobiit 
(tAot,  pool,  marah,  fl<«,  life),  fn  2  orders,  10  genera;  d,  eoro- 
narife  (from  the  coronate  perigoaiaDi).  In  6  orders,  il  genera ; 
e.  art<rrhizfB  (aprov,  bread,  ^s,  iy>ot).  in  fi  orders,  IT  gen- 


'!''"* 


didntle 


a  t  Olden,  110 
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tamliitea  (£at  teUcaBlna,  duntlM),  In  8  tsdera,  33  gen- 
.;  f,jiiHici(H,  In  1  order,  fwiaifsii,  B  eanera;  i,  (piiajflj- 
rn,  U  8  oidsn,  SI  genera;  and  I^  pnnKlpK,  in  1  utder, 
lajt,  ffl  genwa.    The  tUid  aeetion  fi  the  mramMbrya  : 


Item  gtvwlhgliotb  at  top  and  peiipbeileaUT;  divided  hito  i 
cohorts:  1.  d^fflfto^pef^mce,' oviilesnaked,iertlUied  Immedi- 
ately through  the  open  fruit  leaf  or  ponoeable  disk,  with  1 
'daaa,  con^ira.  In  1  orders,  23  genera ;  2.  ApetaZm :  no  peri- 
gonlnm,  or  a  rudimentary  or  eirople  one,  caJyehie  or  colored, 
freeeradherlllgtotheovair;  with  S  olasaes :  a,plvertt(B,la 
8  orders,  28  genera ;  6,  atyuatiaR  In  a  orders,  10  genera ; 
B,  jtdylorce  (LM.  iuJw,  catkhi).  in  15  orders  and  1  snb- 
wder,  72  genera;  If,  oltraeea  (Lat.  olud.  a  kitehen  plant), 
in  4  order),  00  genen;  t,  lAymeine  (BufiMi).  altar,  aour), 
in  0  order^  IM  genera;  /,  terpeniaHa,  in  2  orders,  8 
genera;  S.  Qamopetola:  perigonlnm  double,  exterior  caly- 
•doa,  interior  corolUne,  gsmopett^  seldom  abortive; 
with  10  elaaws:  a,plambagliua  (L^plumlmra,  a  disorder 
In  tha  mi,viMi  aoma  ^eolea ware  beUeved to eureX hi  2 
aidan,  10  genera;  b.aggriifata,ia  8  orders,  BS9  genera;  c. 
oonWHiniiMMis,  In  0  oderl,  119  genera;  d,  capri^iia  (from 
oUmUngllkea goat. Lat  oopivXI^^  orders, SM  genera ;  e. 
■  tedXlnTort«rs,s!(Tganera;^  nwsiiiftm.ln 


Iti  (twbtedX  In 
-  ■""goners;  o,  (« 
>  (masked),  hi 


iTDiaSppetala  (li^vnf,  'to'  dissolve,  eepsraCe) :  perigonluD) 
double,  outer  calyidne  (with  leaflets  distinct  or  coalesced,  tfft 


or  cognate  with  ovarr,  sometimes  colored).  Inner  coroUhie 
(parte  distinct  or  seldom  united  by  base  of  plamans,  hypo-, 
peri-,  or  epLgynuual,  aomethnea  abortive ;  with  2S  classes,  vu. ; 
a,  difcan&a  (^sk-Sowerhig),  Id  T  oideis,  SVt  genera;  A, 
eomUxiatm,  In  9  nden,  Tt  gcaiera j  i),9olif<iarp4ea  (many- 
itnieed),  hi  S  ordan,  181  genen;  a,  rSaaaia  Itni,  pomo- 
gnuiate,lare  mlsBpp11ed),in  Border^ SOI  gemera;  e,nelttm- 
ojo  (Ongaleae,  fwlwnto,  wctar  Hlj^,  ia  9  cffden  and  1  anb- 
order,  10  genera;  f^paritlaltt,  hi  18  oidais,  M  ganeia:  f, 
peponfflra.  In  8  oraea,  88  aenera ;  A,  i^iaMa,  &  1  orders 
oaaita,  I  ganaia;  t,  eari/o^llHtuii  (nipvor,  valnnt  and 
^AAdv^  le^  from  uw  ^^tearanofl  of  the  flower  bnda  of 
plDka),ln  4  oidervloe  ganeca;  J, onliwiniftnB, hi  lordera, 
120  gwera;  jb,  guoffira,  hi  I)  orden,  >8  ganan;  i,  h(mK- 
ride»  O^ookats,  moie  fMgiant  in  tha  arenlng,  Irirtim),  Id  6 
ordan,  T8  gonen;  «,  tuera  ^nK^),  la  6  orders.  86 
genera;  tL  polgaiillneiB  (ytia,  unlk.  believed  to  »vor 
mQk  aecranon  when  IM  dtoii),  m  S  orders.  IS  genera;  d, 
jVoflfltfjaoA^  In  TorderLiOO  genera;  n  ^ricocae^iD  8  or- 
den,12l)eenen;  9,  <wvMfiAf>wii^  In  10  orders,  1134  genera; 
r,  inwteiifH  (Ike  cnnebllls),  in  0  orders,  ti2  genera;  e,  eat}/- 
ciflora.  In  8  oidera,  102  genera;  (,  mgri(florm,  in  B  orders, 
ITS  genera;  «,  ronMone,  In  6  orders,  TT  genera;  v,  le^atni- 
itotte.  Id  3  orders,  431  genera. 

The  ffenera  Plantarum  of  Hoolter  and  Ben- 
tham,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  com- 
pleted in  1867,  is  the  latest  arrangement  of 
orders  and  genera,  and  when  finished  will 
doubtless  be  for  some  time  the  guide  in  the 
claasification  of  herbaria  and  local  floras. — 
Ph^Hologieal  and  Anatomical  Botany.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  microscope  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  Grew  and  Malpighi,  much  study 
was  devoted  to  the  vegetable  cell  and  the  na- 
ture of  cellulose.  Mirbel,  Dutrochet,  Amioi, 
Moldenhawer,  Von  Mohl,  Unger,  rrfimy,  and 
Schleiden  have  carefully  observed  the  forms 
it  assumes  and  the  work  it  performs,  Fr^my 
distinguishing  various  kinds  by  cheiuical  testa 
where  optical  tests  failed.  Schleiden  calls  the 
primitive  utricle  the  cytoblast  or  germinating 
cavity ;  and  Mulder  in  Holland  and  Sohacht  in 
Germany  now  lead  those  who  consider  all 
vegetation  traceable  from  the  cell-generating 
cytoblast.  Pringsheim  denies  this.  The  move- 
ment of  the  sap  was  described  by  Corti  iu  1773, 
and  Biot,  De  la  Place,  Fontana,  L.  0.  Trevi- 
ranns,  Meyen,  OasRni,  Schultz,  and  Morron 
have  published  their  observations  on  the  cir- 
culation. The  observers  whose  works  may  be 
consulted  with  profit  for  special  phy  totomie  de- 
tails are :  on  organic  mucus,  Brongniart,  Mohl, 
'Valentin:  laticiferous  tissue,  Schultz  (183S), 
Dippel,  Hanstein  (1803) ;  protoplasm,  Cohn,  ■ 
Unger,  Mas  Bchultze,  K.  H.  Schultz ;  fibrous 
tissue,  Piirkii^ie,  Morren ;  starch,  Eaapail,  Fritz- 
sche,  Payen,  TrScul,  Nugeli ;  aleuroue,  Hartig, 
Trficnl,  Gria;  color  of  plants,  De  Candolle, 
Hohl,  Lawson,  Morren ;  chlorophyl,  Bohm, 
Moid,  Morren,  Fr^my,  Gris,  Verdeil ;  cell  con- 
tents, Weddell,  Schacbt;  epidermis,  Schleiden, 
Brongniart,  'Weiss ;  stfimat%  the  Krokers,  father 
and  son,  Thomson,  IJndley,  Uuger,  Morren; 
bark  and  corkj  Duhamel  {Phy»ique  dm  arhrei), 
Senebier,  Pallini,  Sprengel,  Gaudiohand ;  stem, 
Daubeaton,  Desfontaines,  Duhamei,  Mohl, 
Gaudichand,  MirbeL  T.  Hanstein  (also  on  root 
and  leaves)  ;  root,  Tr^oal,  Goldman,  Link^  Gar- 
reau  and  Brauwers,  Decaisne,  Ohiert,  Th,  de 
Sanasure,  Macairfi,  Bouchardat,  Ohatin,  Trinchi- 
netti ;  leaf,  J.  D.  Hooter,  Braun,  J.  Eossmann, 
Steinheil,Meroklin,WretschkO|Tr6oul,  Bonnet; 
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movements  of  plants,  Etmge,  Desfontaioea, 
Meyen,  Briloke,  Darwin;  phyllotaxy,  Schim- 
per  and  Brown ;  floral  organs,  Duval,  Duohartre ; 
anther,  Purkinje,  Tritzsche;  pollen,  Chatin, 
Wimmel,  Nageli,  Hofineister,  B.  Brown,  Schlei- 
den,  Unger ;  ovary  and  ovule,  Brongniart,  Du- 
chartre,  Cramer,  Grisebach,  Tnlasne,  Deeke, 
ScLaeht,  Henfrey,  Eadtkofer,  Hoflneister ;  fruits, 
Lindley,  Lestiboudois,  Deavans,  De  Candolle, 
Dumortier ;  vitality  of  seeds,  De  Candolle,  Des- 
moulins,  Girardin,  Naudin ;  alimentation  of 
plants,  Datrocbet,  Sdiumacaer,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Hofmeister,  BOhm,  Han  stein,  Hartig, 
Sachs,  Pajen,  Vogel,  Wittwer,  Vierordt,  Jac. 
Molesebott,  Daubeny,  Draper,  Bousaingault, 
Liebig,  Griscbow ;  respiration,  Traube.  Core- 
mninder,  De  Sanssure,  Gladal«ne.  Of  vege- 
table products  r  the  proportions  of  the  amyla- 
ceons  bodies  in  plants  (cellular  tissue,  inuline, 
dextrine,  mannite,  pectine,  &o.)  have  been 
investigated  by  B^rard,  Pfiligot^  Braconnot^ 
Eiohot  Payen,  and  Pereira ;  oily  substances,  by 
Hartig,  Mulder,  Donders,  irtenko  and  Laskow- 
sky,  Playfair,  Gfirgey,  and' Dumas;  was,  by 
Brodie.  The  diseases  of  plants  have  been  stud- 
ied by  Focke,  Mfinter,  Hartig  (potato  disease). 
Von  Mohl  (grape  disease,  1852),  and  Liebig. 
Economic  botany  has  been  treated  by  F6e, 
Geiger,  Eeissech,  Royle,  Eichard,  Pereira, 
Endlicher,  Nees  von  Eaenbeck,  Martins,  Gui- 
bourt,  and  Schacht.  Various  classes  of  plants 
have  received  special  attention  from  tbe  follow- 
ing botanists ;  Cryptogams  in  general,  Agardh, 
Persoon,  Berkeley,  Ehrenberg,  Kutzing,  De- 
Cftisne,  Thuret,  Derbis,  Nageli,  Oohn,  Greville; 
algte,  Harvey,  Johnstone,  and  Oroal:  fungi, 
Berkeley,  Montague,  Oordier,  Tulaane,  Kromb- 
holz,  Sturm,  Benerden,  Badham,  Cooke, 
Pringsheim;  mosses,  Hedwig,  Sullivant;  lich- 
ens, Tucterman,  G.  von  Holle,  Leighton,  Spier- 
sohaeider,  J.  D.  W.  Bayerhofer ;  ferus,  W.  J.  and 
J.  D.  Hooker,  Moore,  Eaton,  Lowe,  Baker; 
grasses,  Monro,  Kuntb,  Gray;  palms,  Martius, 
Seemann;  liliaoe£e,Eedout6;  conifers,  Lambert, 
Eiohard';  orchitis,  Bateman,  Blume,  Hooker, 
Moore,  Darwin ;  cactaoece,  Engelmami ;  pipera- 
oes,  Miquel ;  labiates,  Bentham ;  rhododen- 
drons, Hooker ;  geraniacese.  Sweet,  Andrews; 
heaths,  Andrews.  Local  floras  have  been  pub- 
lished as  follows :  United  States,  Gray,  Torrey, 
Chapman,  Brewer,  Watson;  Brazil,  Martius, 
8dnt-Hilaire  and  Jnssieu,  Humboldt,  and  Bon- 
pland ;  Pern,  Euiz  and  Pavon ;  Chili,  Bertero, 
Gay;  Guiana,  Schoniburgfc;  WegtIndies,GriBe- 
bach,  Wright,  Larran,  Descourtiles,  Sloane ;  An- 
tarctic, Hooker  and  Harvey;  Pacific,  Gray,  Gau- 
dichaud;  Hawaiian  Islands,  H.  Mann;  Fe^ee 
and  Samoan  Islands,  Seemann ;  New  Zealand, 
Hooker;  Australia,  Hooker,  Muller,  Sweet, 
Bentham;  Philippine  Islands,  Blanco;  Hong 
Kong,  Bentham;  China,  Loureiro,  Hance. 
Japan,  Thunberg,  Siebold;  Siberia,  Gmelin, 
Maximovitch;  India,  Wight,  Rosburgh,  Wal- 
lioh,  Hooker,  and  Thompson;  Java,  Blume 
Oeylon,  Thwaites;  Arabia,  Forskal;  Greece 
Sibthorp ;  Italy,  Gussone,  Tenore,  Bertoloni 


Austria,  Jacquin,  Kock,  Eeichenbach;  France, 
Sainl^Hilaire ;  Russia,  Pallas;  l^apland,  Lin- 
nfeus;  Sweden,  Andersen ;  Denmark,  Oeder; 
England,  Curtis,  Smith,  Hooker,  Bromfleld, 
Sowerby,  Greville,  Bentham,  Thornton,  Bab- 
ington;  Africa,  Deafontaioes,  Hooker,  Palisoi 
de  Beauvois,  Harvey,  Oliver.  We  give  below 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  authors, 
native  and  foreign,  who  liave  applied  them- 
selves to  the  botany  of  the  United  States  and 
of  British  America: 


iBNJAiiiN  S.  BiRTOs,  ppofeMor  Of  TwlaoT  la  Phlladelnhis, 
"  CoUecUoDS  fbr  an  Ebbsv  toward  s  Uotcrla  Medlea  of  the 
United  8tats9,>']T9S-ieH:'-I'n?menls  of  tbeNatanlHls- 
to^  of  PeaunylKMito,'' lijL,  1T»9  i  "  Pregrew  0*  VegBtaOon," 
im;  "Xlanentl  of  Botwr,"  nriMd,  and  with  «ddIIIoiu 
of  BrltlBh  eiwnplM.  Aa,  l^imdinL  ISH;  Aofu  Vlrgisilea 
(i«Khfawoab'totheee(nHidrlaatIJiiiieeiu,1>iituieiilnre«d 
aad  raooSM  sdltlon  of  die  work  of  tJtnton  and  Etoono^ugX 
Fblladelphla,  1S12;  "Spa^en  of  a  Geonapbia  YIew  of 
Trees"  *«.,  of  Horth  America  betwoen  lat.  Tl'  and  IB'  (In- 


ivaM  tbe  hoUni  of  lllinolB  imd 
h&  Tm/nodilphia  of  LlirTifna); 
tatas  nortll  of  VirglJila,"  1883 ;  ii 


a  Msaical 


;  "On  the  Forwardness  of  Spring  li 

raRKTOK,  Prodrom^K  Flora  Colm. 
i>.  1630, 

ISIS.  ^  " 

,  "LlatofPkntaa 


.  parts  of 
Mona!(ofWish- 
Geoli^ca]  Sar- 
ft  of  Baffin's  aod 


4ro»cB=iuu  J..J,-  London,  131»;  Ohlorlt  MOnUliana,  IB 
Maes  Catesbt,"  Natural  Htstorv  of  Carolina,  Florida,  a 
the  Baharoaa,^  S  vols,  ItoL,  n«;  alBO  Hmiim  BriUmn 
AiaerieOHUa,  trea^g  of  trees  fit  fDr  England  (also  oni 
Uia  a^tstaortut  mropaAmeHearaufi,  ITSS-'T, 
Cbapmav,  ""BOaaj  idths  Soathem  UnlteS  States." 


_   _  BiOaH^A 

M.  CiFTLEB  wrote  an  acoount  of  the  Tegetable  prodnc 
New  E^lBDd.  ITSG.  pmbsblf  tke  first  eaeay  of  a  t 


W.D- 
wamtnt 


nal  Foinu  ctf 


'Waatm*  o 


uplled  from  Goethe,    1889;  i 


fiaraOuMoafpf  Wwt  Oheeter,  Fa.),l$ST;  on  "Agricul- 
mltnnl  BntaDr,"  and  "  Uenunlals  of  J.  Bartiam,  II.  Uar- 
jDill,"  &«„  raiadelpliU,  1840. 

I>iwBi,  oa  (iark)agiti[ilirj*glllliu8n'e  Jonrnal.''  vol,  t11. 

A.  ElATON^a  "  Manuafof  arflaay  for  Korth  AmerliA,"  on  tbe 
sfEtom  of  LlnuKue,  let  ed.h  ISIS,  ethhi  ISKi  (In  the  last 
edition  WKght  cooperated),  and  some  elementary  books, 
epoch  In  the  progress  of  the  science  In  this  coan- 


,U-,. 


le  in  1S4%  and  with  A.  Gray 

red  at  Washington  lulB19, 

Septmirionaiie,  ITIl  (also 

.'GsATran  ^Inent'bottuiist  of  the  United  Btates;  elemen- 
tary books,  monographs  of  American  WvynekotpfH-<B^  a. 
reyislon  of  MeUmHuiGem,  retuarke  on  CeraiopTtyltacaa ; 
has  catalogued  American  Promina  and  Cyperacij:^  ;  re- 
viewed J.  Dnmas.  J.  B.  Boueetagaall,  Johneton.  and 
Draper,  on  the  Cbemlsli^  of  Vegetation:  nolea  on  the 
monntalns  of  North  Canjllna ;  notices  on  Rafloesfpno,  and 

^the 


I.  E.  roBBTEB,  Flora 


I  SerAarto;  Chlorii  £oreaU-Ai 
Instraflng  rare  plants ;  cJao  a  oompli 
Botany  of  the  Northero  United  Slates,' 


n  184B  bla  great  work,  Gentrt 
mUiB  illjatrata^  which  Is  to  be  in 
rt  worXi  bare  been  pubHsbed  In  Ai 
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Jo.  Ft  &ROBovnra  published  Fhra  Tirffinlca,  Levflt 
i;39-'43;  M  ed.,  nm,  by  his  SOD,  saementod  with  the  c 
Bervslions  of  CIsyton,  CToiden,  Mltchi  '  "  '      " 


,alL  Kahn.  __. 

n  EsropetiD  bolanlsta, 

th«  £,   CHUt  of  Greenland, 
'-"  "'  Arctic  plr*''-  *"-  ■^■^"- 


PQbUahed 
J8SS;  an 

BSWne,  1824;  vUH  Walker-Amott,  the  boUoy  o?  Cspt. 
Beediey's  roysge  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring  abalt,  1S41; 
0  Flora  SoreaU-AmertnoMi,  i  — '-  '—  '"""  ''"  ""'' 
~      Bl-    jiie 


Ca    (taii;liidliu[  Texaa|.      Hi 
mmood,  BtifardsoD,  and  ot 


rait  It 

)     DoOglBB, 


AsD^  UiOHiui,  Milatrt  dm  <Mitet  de  fAmirique,  p 
llsbed  bf  Ilia  son  FrauEola  AndrS,  Patis.  1301,  with  SO  pli 
by  the  renowned  P.  J,  BedoQt^-  The  son  pnbllahed,  m 
over,  YoyantAfaaett  det  inon<>  ^Jf^iNunys  st  re'- 
OhmltMon  par  laa  AmuM  OttvUnta,  te„  Paris, 


brttfore^«rt 
JTotUme  a«r 
_™  .^,„™.-™,  .»v,,  ™™.  ™,  _S 
FJmtriqat  Septmtrtoiiale  (dlsonssfaig 
<mnim«rc«,  tai-l  S  Tola,  ita,  wIUi  14^  pbiea.  ISIO-'IS ;  and 
in  connection  with  O.  I*,  Biohard,  a  Flora  Soreah-Ame- 
riea/aa,  cont^nlng  the  diaceperiea  of  hla  rather,  with  01 
plBt^  leOS,  repubBsbed  with  a  mere  dianEe  of  title  In  1630, 
An  English  eidtonw  of  the  "  Oaka,"  ISlO-'lS,  oontahdng  24 
blade  plates;  and  the  tmltBiion  noder  the  naiae  or  ths 
"North  American  9vl»a,  or  Forest  Ttwis  of  the  Onltail 
BlaU«,  Canada,  and  KoTa  BcotlB.'' 
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lored  enmvlngs, 


ine  68  new  genera 
oat  Flora  of  the  D 


H,  MuBLfiNBEBO  of  Laocoflt^,  Pa.,  tatsfoga^  the  plants  of 
that  region^  deserlhed  Grantina  and  pianloi  oaumutriai 
of  North  America,  1911 ;   hla  works  were  partly  repub- 

Thouis  Nuttall  published  "Genera  of  North  American 
Plants,  and  a  CaUlogue  of  Speclta,"  2  lols.,  1S17-'13^  a 
descripUon  of  new  apedea  and  geoei*  of  compoaits,  col- 
lected on  a  voyage  across  the  continent,  to  Oregon,  [Jpper 
CnUtarnla,  and  on  the  Hawaiian  lales,  In  1334-'5  ("  Irms- 
dct.  Amer.  Fbilaa.  Boc"  ISll);  ttud  a  Battlement  to  F.  A. 
Mlohanx's  "  North  AmerloaD  Sylm,"  with  additions  ot  the 
trees  obaened  In  the  Bochy  moantalnh  Oregon,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Paclfle.  Ao,  Phllad^hia,  174S,  with  1S3  col- 
ored plates;  bealdea  the  worka  noosed  ebewbere. 

Fa.  TaiueoiT  PtriiaaH  (an^ofaed  Punh),  Flora  AmeHaa 
Sfpiaitrionalis,  a  ydit-,  Loudon.  18J4-'I6 ;  s  good  work. 

Da  Li.  PiLA-iE,  Flore  Ot  Bilt  dt  Tbm-tMiRie,  Paiia,  18SB. 
AFiNEaQUB-9oflHAi.TZ  DnbHahed  Fr40atnyton  (desorlb- 
16  new  genera  orH0fChAiaerlC9Hitilati&;  a  "Medl- 
-  '     •"  *■  id  Slates,"  with  more  ttuin  100  flg- 
MKi  i  toe  ■■  iierDarmm ; "  end  the  "  New  Flora  and  Bot- 
any of  North  America,"  supplemental  to  all  American 

bolaniats,  Ac- 
BicHAHDaoN,  "Botanical    Appendix  to  Sir  J.   Frsn^lin'e 
NairatJTe  of  a  Journey  on  the  Shorea  of  Hudaon's  Bay 

J,  Ii,  EinDEu,  "  SynopaLs  of  tlie  Flora  of  tbe  "Westom 
States,"  1635. 

J..  S.  TON  SoHWEiKiTZ,  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  wrote,  besldea  what 
la  noticed  elsewhere,  a  monograph  of  the  Araerlcan  ylola, 
and  of  the  species  of  carices,  and  a  synapsis  of  native  fun- 
gi; a  "NarratiTe  of  the  ExpedlUun  to  the  Sounw  of  Bt, 
Peler'fl  riyer,  to  Lake  Winnoneck,"  ix^  London.  1828. 
8pKivnen  Flora  AwveriofB  S^pt^ntrioaaMi    Vryptogtt- 

J.  L,  E.  W,  8BE0UT,  Flora  CaroUmaais,  las^  collected  or 

compiled,  2  vols..  Charleston.  1300. 
O.  W.BHOBI,  Florulg,  iBHnjrfoBisiMig,  1830,  a  aupplemen- 

tal  catalogue  of  the  phanerogatuous  plants  and  f^rns  of 

He  states  and  to  EurojB. 

lOHH  ToBBEi  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "Flora  of 
the  Northern  .and  Middle  States"  (not  beyond  the  too- 
sfmdria  of  Linniene),  a  Tola,  ISM;  a  cataloima  of  the 
North   American  genera,  accordhig  to  IJndli 

of  all  Indigenous  and  ns 


IhoNora  American  Oi/ 
Planta,  Be^ 


delphia  mvatraadam,  lilO  colored  platea.    Some  of  Tor- 


rev's  writings  are  (bund  in  the  American  scientiflc  pert- 

Eowano  TiroKEBMiN  arranged  the  carices,  1813,  and  gave 
a  synopsis  of  tbe  Ucbeoe  of  the  Northern  States  and  Bntish 

S.  WiTso.f  and  others,  "  Botany  of  the  40th  Paral 
pbring  Expedition,"  4to,  ISIS. 

Ve  add  a  list,  in  clironologioal  order,  of  cata- 
logues of  tlie  plants  of  various  regions  of 
America : 

JOHK  BiHiSTi!B,ln  Vlrghila,  13S0  (In  Bali  Sisi.  PC 

II.  parte,  London,  1^3). 
David  Hosaok.  Bort.  Etglnenala,  1801-'ll, 
C.  W.  EnoT,  Piantie  Pltmdon^ntAi  (around  J-  L.  MitohelTf 

J.  Lr  COBTE,  on  the  island  of  Bow  Tort,  1811. 

"  " ^'al.Ptmtar.Amor.St^^lfa^: 

. .  vlthhi  30  miles  of  New  Torb  dty, 
BiriBBSQiiB,  of  the  botanioal  garden  of  the  unlio.onj 

iBiiY,  of  planta  collected  la  the  Northwest 
...... .,/,j  ,...  ..lu  narraUce  of  the  expedition;,  London.  18^ 

J,  ToEKEV,  account  of  a  collecUon  of  planta  ftl>iii  the  Eocky 

E.  BiTOHaooK,  0?  the  vicinity  of  Amherst  college,  1329,  and 
ot  Massachusetts,  lEBCL 

H.  B.  Cnoon  and  Looms,  of  the  oeighborboo^  of  Newbem, 

N.  C,  1BS8, 
J.  BaonHAB,  about  Charleston,  8,  C.  ISS*. 

L.  R-  GiBBEB,  phanercgamoue  plwts  abont  Colnmbia,  9.  C, 

Db.  Aieib,  about  Baltimore,  1986. 

J.  L.  EiBOELL,  Bupplementaiy  catalogue  of  planta  of  Ohio, 


J.  Toi 


ff-.8  8oi,uvXBT,aboi 

Columbus,  0„  I  MO. 

0. 

and  plants,  1844. 

Botanical  Society  of  « 

Ummgtou,  Pel.,  plants 

ofN 

w  Castle 

CO.,  lBi4. 

S.  F.  B.iBD,contribu 
ahru^ofdumberlan 

ms  toward  a  oatalogu 

of 

reesand 

if  planta  about  Qutncy, 

Fla.. 

r:B.Ho"o*Q"^nt^h 

M.  P.  SAaiBELl,  of  IV 

eatern  New  fort.  IMS 

Hoaion  Mans,  phten 

plants  of  North  Ame 

rita  nerth  of  Mexico,  1868". " 

The  following  writers,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named,  may  be  consulted  by  the  student: 


C.    LODDOH,  « 

thor  of  U  T 

Inab 

fl  works,  ftom  18M  to 

1841;  and  Mrs 

J.  W.  Loua 

vera]  popular 

ones,  especially 

Ibr  ladles,  1$4< 

a 

'^'. 

wluiMdtabti 
tanieal  dicUona 

by  J 

Llidleyl 

apoctolbo: 

Prindples  of  B' 
logical,  and  B' 
,"18STi  "tntcoi 

_,     nentsofBotany    

John  Smith.  "Domestic  Botany,"  12mo,  London,  1811. 

Dk  CABnoiLB,  llt^orit  ilimea&ire  de  la  Sofewjijua,  Idit. 
3,  par  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  1844. 

Adeiek  DE  iltjeaiED.  £limmlg  de  iolimlaue,  18*5;  trans- 
lated Into  English  by  J.  R.  Wilson,  18fB. 

LflBOFiDSE-DicLanstiB,  Ti^iU  eUmeatoirl  de  p&vtloloffU 
vf(0ale,liH5. 

RiOHABB.  youte^ix  iUmtnti  da  bataniqae.  Itb  ed.,  1816. 

P.  DuoHABTBB,  Memmts  de  bolanlque.  1B6T. 

Le  MtODi  et  Dboaisbb.  IBSS, 

Ehuliobee  and  DsnBB.  Oruadsfliie  der  SotaHOt.  1M3. 
H.J.dbJ.  -  -  -^    - 

I.  KOBTH,  Lekrbwih^ 
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H-SoHLBDui.  Smndiaigt,  IBiA-'S;  Qrundrise,  IB46;  Die 

SmuDEL,  JVam^tbilaior  BotiaiUiti^^  fi  Tola.,  2d  ed^  1340. 

Fb.  fSim'EK.&naiili^eiltTATUilimit'mulFUyaiologiedeT 

K,  L.  "WiLUiBNow.  GnmdHsae  der  Srdwlertmide,  Itli 
ed.,  1S31. 

BOTANT,  a  parish  and  township  in  the  elec- 
toral district  of  Canterbury,  Ouraberland  coun- 
ty, New  South  Vales,  on  Cook's  river  and  on 
Botany  bay,  5  m,  8.  of  Sydney ;  pop.  aboat  700. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  esour- 
aioniats  from  Sydney  OB  account  of  its  beautiful 
scenery. '  It  contains  the  Sydney  water  works, 
ocoupying  an  area  of  30  acres,  and  weekly  sup- 
plying that  city  with  about  18,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  There  are  five  places  of  worship,  a 
temperance  hall,  and  a  post  office.  The  prin- 
cipal indnatiy  is  market  gardening.  It  is  an 
agricnltural  district,  though  the  surrounding 
country  consists  of  swamps  and  sand  hiUs,  with 
bat  occasional  patches  of  fine  alluvial  soil. 

BOTMT  BIT,  a  harbor  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Anatralia,  county  of  Cumberland,  Kew  South 
Wales,  B  m.  S.  of  Sydney,  the  N.  head  (Oape 
Banks)  being  in  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  115"  16'  E.  The 
harbor  is  about  6  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  6 
m,  wide  from  E.  to  W,,  but  the  entrance  is 
little  over  1  m.  across.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Cook's  and  George's  rivers,  is  capacious 
and  open,  but  affords  poor  shelter  for  ship- 
ping. The  S.  shore  of  Botany  bay  is  the  spot 
first  touched  at,  in  April,  1770,  by  Capt  Cook, 
on  his  discovering  the  E.  coast  of  Australia. 
Tho^h  the  coast  there  is  comparatively  bar- 
ren, iCr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  bota- 
nist of  the  expedition,  was  so  impressed  with 
tie  profusion  of  the  unknown  local  flora  that 
the.  name  of  Botany  was  given  to  the  bay. 
The  reports  of  Capt.  Cook  led  the  English 
authorities  to  send  out  Capt.  Arthur  Philipps, 
the  first  colonial  governor,  in  1788,  with  about 
1,000  persons,  over  700  of  whom  were  oon- 
Ticte;  but  neither  the  harbor  nor  its  swampy 
.  surroundings  were  suitable  for  colonization, 
and  he  removed  the  men  to  Port  Jackson. 
A  brass  plate  on  the  clifife  marks  Capt.  Cook's 
first  landing  place ;  and  a  monument  was 
erected  there  in  1828,  by  Bougainville  and 
Ducampier,  in  honor  of  La  P^rouse,  who  pre- 
vious to  his  shipwreck  was  last  heard  from  by 
the  French  government^  through  his  letter 
dated  Botany  tiay,  Feb,  7,  1788. 

BOTETOUET,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  inter- 
sected by  James  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m,'; 
pop.  in  1870,  11,829,  of  whom  8  168  were 
colored.  It  contains  the  sources  of  Craig's  and 
Catawba  creeks.  Besides  the  Blue  Kidge, 
which  forms  its  8.  E.  boundary,  there  are  other 
high  ridges  within  its  limits.  The  famons 
Peaks  of  Otter  are  near  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween  this  and  Bedford  county ;  Middle  moun- 
tain is  on  the  N.  W.  border.  The  James  River 
canal   has  been  opened    from  Richmond   to 
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Buchanan,  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  152,799  bushels  of  .wheat,  96,886  of  In- 
dian com,  92,307  of  oats,  8,752  tons  of  hay, 
and  196,459  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
3,04i  horses,  1,984  milch  cows,  3,426  other 
cattle,  3,832  sheep,  and  6,192  swme.  Capital, 
Fincastle. 

BOTETOUBT,  ITorborse  Berkeley,  baron,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  born  about  1717,  died  at  Wil- 
liamsbui^,  Va.,  Oct.  15,  1770,  He  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  Baron  Botetourt  (the 
peerage  havii^  been  in  abeyance  since  1406), 
April  18, 1764.  He  arrived  in  Virginia. in  No- 
vember, 1768,  succeeding  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst 
as  governor-in-chief  of  the  colony.  His  first 
purpose  was  to  enforce  submission,  end  in  1769 
lie  dissolved  the  assembly,  which,  however,  con- 
vened in  a  private  house.  On  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  colonists,  he  forwarded  to 
England  their  remonstrances,  with  a  favorable 
opinion  against  parliamentary  taxation.  A 
promise  of  repeal  was  held  out  to  him  by 
Lord  Hillsborough,  hut  finding  himself  de- 
ceived he  demanded  his  recall,  and  died  soon 
afterward  of  bilious  fever  aggravated  by  cha- 
grin, lie  presented  at  his  own  expense  gold 
and  silver  medals  aa  prizes  to  the  students  oT 
William  and  Mary  college ;  and  his  statue  was 
erected  at  that  institution  by  the  assembly  in 
1774,    His  title  expireiLwith  him. 

BOTH,  two  Dutch  painters,  brothers,  natives 
of  Utrecht.  I.  Jui,  bom  about  1610,  died  about 
1650,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bloemaert,  and  hved 
in  Italy,  where  he  produced  exquisite  land- 
scapes, representing  perfectly  ItiOian  atmos- 
pheric effects,  n.  Andreis,  drowned  at  Venice 
in  1650.  Hewas also apupilof  Bloemaert,  and, 
besides  introducing  figures  into  his  brother's 
landscapes,  painted  after  the  manner  of  Bam- 
boccio,  but  with  finer  coloring. 

BOTHHIA,  a  gulf  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
constituting  the  northern  arm  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
extending  from  lat.  60°  to  65°  60'  N.,  400  m.  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  120  m.  At 
its  mouth,  about  midway  between  the  two 
shores,  is  the  Aland  archipelago,  belonging  to 
Russia,  and  the  main  entrance  is  the  Alauds 
Haf,  a  strait  about  24m.  wide,  on  the  Swedish 
side  of  the  islands.  About  midway  of  its  es- 
tent  it  is  gathered  into  a  channel  much  nar- 
rower than  its  main  body,  called  the  straits  of 
Quarken.  The  channel  is  also  furiiier  inter- 
cepted at  this  place  by  several  small  islands, 
the  principal  of  which  is  HolmS.  The  entire 
coast  line  of  the  gulf  is  very  irregular.  There 
is  a  strong  current,  or  gulf  stream,  setting  con- 
stantly from  the  head  of  the  gulf  southward, 
through  Quarken,  to  Aland,  where  it  divides 
into  two,  one  passing  E.  and  the  other  W.,  to 
reunite  again,  and  idso  with  a  third  current 
from  the  gulf  of  Finland,  near  the  island  of 
Eokar,  whence  it  sets  southward  through  'the 
Baltic.  Tfiere  are  good  harbors,  the  principal 
of  which  on  the  Russian  side  are  Abo-BjSr- 
neborg,  TTleaboi^,  and  Tomea ;  and  on  the 
Swedish,  Gefle,  Hemosand,  Htea,  Umea,  and 
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Lul         The  S.  shore  of  the  gulf  is  annually 
ted  by  shipping  for  the  export  of  timber 
nd  n      I  stores.     It  is  usually  completely 
f  the  winter,  ao  that  armies  have 

m  h  d  roas  it.  The  strong  current  and  the 
b  nd  nt  uppJy  of  fresh  water,  from  a  shed  of 
g  breadth  of  150  m.  throughout  its 
entire  extent  of  coast  line,  give  the  waters  of 
this  gulf  great  freshness.     The  gulf  of  Bothnia 

Siesents  an  undoubted  instance  of  slow  up- 
eavai  of  its  E.  and  W.  coasts,  now  taking  place 
without  volcanic  action,  at  the  approximate 
rate  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  century.  The 
coasts  S.  of  Quarken  are  generaUy  precipitous, 
and  N.  of  the  straits  low  and  sandy.  The  nu- 
merous rivers  which  flow  irom  Sweden  and 
Finland  into  the  galf  abound  with  fish,  espe- 
cially a  kind  of  small  herring  called  etromming, 
which  constitutes  a  prominent  article  of  food 
among  the  lower  classes.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  on  the  W.  coast  are  occupied  in 
catching  them.  Most  of  these  herrings  are 
dried  in  the  usual  manner,  but  a  considerable 
portion  undergo  fermentation  in  a  closed  cask, 
after  having  been  previously  a  Uttle  salted  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time.  The  fish 
thus  aoqoires  a  aonr  taste,  and  is  called  lur^ 


BOTHWEUL,  a  Tillage  aud  parish  of  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  on  tiie^lT.  shore  of  the  Clyde, 
8  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Glasgow ;  pop.  of  the  vUlage 
and  parish  about  18,000.  The  old  Gothic 
church  of  Bothwell  was  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  till  1828.  A  new  parish  church,  with 
a  tower  120  ft.  high,  was  erected  in  1883.  The 
parish  contains  extensive  iron  worts  and  col- 
lieries It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  battle 
fought  on  Bothwell  bridge  about  1  in  from 
the  village  June  22  1679  between  the  Gov 


Bothwell  Castl* 


enanters  and  the  royal  troops  in  wh  eh  the 
former  were  defeated  with  great  loss  The  an 
oient  castle,  onoe  the  stronghold  of  the  Doug- 
lases, is  on  a  summit  surrounded  by  woods, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Scotland.  The 
Imanse  of  Bothwell  was  the  birthplace  of  Jo- 
anna BaUlie,  whose  father  was  minister  there. 
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BOTHWELL,  James  Hcpbiim,  fourth  earl  of, 
the  third  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots, 
born  about  152S,  died  at  Malmo,  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  in  1576.  He  occwied  an  influential 
position  in  the  parliament  of  December,  1657. 
In  1558  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  articles,  and 
shortly  after  lieutenant  of  the  borders.  In 
16591ieinterceptedCockburn,  master  of  Orme- 
ston,  near  Haddington,  as  he  ivss  carrying 
£3,000  from  England  to  aid  the  Scotch  reform- 
ers. A  little  later,  when  the  reformers  showed 
signs  of  yielding  before  the  regent's  troops,  he 
declared  the  earl  of  Arran,  one  of  their  leaders, 
a  traitor  to  tbe  government.  In  1560,  how- 
ever, when  Protestantism  was  made  the  es- 
tabliMied  relipon  of  the  country,  Bothwell 
declared  himself  of  that  faith,  and  was  one  of 
the .  Protestant  nobles  sent  to  France  to  ofiter 
their  escort  and  service  to  Mary,  oueen  of 
Scots,  whose  husband,  the  dauphiii,  liad  just 
died,  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  (1661),  and  at  onee  formed 
a  government  under  the  leadership  of  her  ille- 
gitimate brother.  Lord  James  Stewart,  Both- 
well  becoming  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
But  his  quarrels  and  excesses  made  him  intol- 
erable in  this  position,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  for  a  short  time  banished  from 
Edinburgh.  He  now  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  earl  of  Arraa,  and  the  two  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen  at  Falk- 
land, on  a  journey  into  the  earldom  of  Murray. 
Arran,  who  was  already  showing  symptoms 
of  insanity,  changed  his  mood  and  confessed 
the  plot.  Both  conspirators  were  imprisoned 
iu  Edinburgh  castle;  but  Bothwell  escaped, 
and  was  on  bis  way  to  France  when  he  was 
driven  tack  by  a  storm  and  arrested  at  Ber- 
w  ick  Here  he  was  kept  three  mouths,  and 
then  carried  to  London  and  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  The  English  government  detained  him 
there  without  trial,  for  nine  months;  but  the 
queen  ot  Scots  requested  his  release,  although 
her  mmisters  opposed  his  return  to  Scotland ; 
and  Jie  was  finally  allowed  to  pnrsue  his  journey 
to  France.  In  that  country  he  was  well  received, 
anl  made  captwn  of  the  Scottish  guard;  and  he 
remained  there  till  1565,  a  few  months  before 
the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Daruley  at  Edin- 
burgh. Lord  James  Stewart,  who  had  now 
received  the  title  of  earl  of  Murray,  having 
caused  him  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason,  he 
once  more  fled  the  country,  and  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry was  passed  against  him.  After  a  short 
period,  of  which  we  have  no  detdled  account, 
he  suddenly  appeared  agwn  in  Scotland,  gained 
Mary's  favor,  and  in  October,  1565,  was  a 
member  of  the  newly  oi^anized  privy  council 
and  a  commander  in  Mary's  army  against  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  had  taien  up  arms  to  op- 
pose her  ]narriS;ge  with  Damley.  In  1566  he 
married  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland.  In  the  matter  of  the  murder  of 
Eizzio,  Bothwell  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
queen,  end  earnestly  opposed  the  plot.    After 
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its  consummation  he  aided  the  flight  of  Mary 
and  Darnley  to  Dunbar  castle,  then  under  his 
control.  On  the  return  of  the  royal  pair  to 
Edinburgh  Mary  compelled  Bothwell'a  bitterest 
enemies,  Murray  and  Argyle,  to  go  through  the 
form  of  reconciliation  with  him.  Many  mat- 
ters of  moment  wei-e  intrusted  to  him.  Among 
these  was  the  task  of  quelling  a  disturbance  at 
Liddesdale,  where  he  was  severely  woanded. 
Mary,  who  was  at  Jedburgh  when  this  oc- 
curred, on  hearing  of  hia  danger  rode  to  Her- 
mitage Castle,  where  he  was  lying,  making 
the  journey  of  20  miles  and  returning  the  same 
day— an  esertion  which  threw  her  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  during  which  Bothwell  in  his  turn 
hastened  to  visit  her,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  be  conveyed  to  Jedburgh.  The  natnre  of 
the  relations  between  him  and  the  queen  from 
this  time  forward  has  been  the  subject  of  a  vio- 
lent historical  controversy  between  the  assail- 
ants and  defenders  of  Mary ;  but  the  following 
summary  is  confined  to  facts  which  are  not 
denied  by  either  party.  (See  Maev  Stcaet.) 
The  belief  that  Bothwell  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  Mary  now  began  to  gain  ground.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  urging  her  to  consent  to 
a  divorce,  and  he  was  certainly  a  leader  in  the 
oonspiraoy  for  Darnley's  murder.  Prosecuted 
by.Damiey's  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  he 
was  acquitted  after  a  shamelessly  partial  trial, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  lands  and  offices 
were  confirmed  to  him  by  a  statute  alluding  to 
the  queen's  appreciation  of  his  "gret  and  mani- 
fold gude  service  "  to  her  and  the  nation.  The 
day  after  the  closing  of  parliament  a  number 
of  leading  nobles  met  at  Ainsley,  and  drew  up 
the  paper  called  "  the  Ainslie  Bond,"  whereby 
they  expressed  their  approval  of  Bothwell's  ac- 
quittal, proposed  his  marriage  with  the  queen, 
and  agreed  to  ^d  him  in  attaining  this  object 
and  to  defend  it  when  attained.  On  April 
34,  1B67,  as  Mary  was  on  her  return  from 
Stirling,  Bothwell  with  a  large  body  of  men 
met  her  near  Linlithgow,  at  Almond  "bridge, 
and  overpowering  her  party  carried  her  away 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  queen's  consent  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Bothwell  now  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  full  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  in  May  he 
brought  the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
banns  bf  his  marriage  with  her  were  published. 
On  May  12  Mary,  aftershehad  solemnly  declar- 
ed that  she  was  influenced  only  by  her  own  will, 
signed  a  full  pardon  of  Bothwell  and  his  allies 
for  their  abduction  of  herself  She  also  created 
.Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney,  and  on  May  15  was 
married  to  him  at  Holyrood.  This  step  aroused 
the  popular  indignation  to  the  point  of  armed 
resistance.  The  hostilities  which  followed  in 
June  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Mary  at 
Carberry  hill,  and  Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar, 
whence,  being  deserted  by  his  former  allies, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  oouatry  within  twelve 
days,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Orkney  islands. 
Pursued  for  acts  of  piracy  committed  in  expe- 
ditions which  he  undertook,  be  fled  to  Den- 
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mark,  and  after  a  short  period  of  impunity 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  MalmO,  then 
belonging  to  the  Danish  king.  Here  he  spent 
the  remaming  yeai-s  of  his  life. 

BOTOCDIWS  (Port,  lotoque,  a  barrel  bung), 
the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  a  tribe  of 
Tupayas  Indians  of  Brazil,  from  their  custom 
of  wearing  flat  disks  of  wood  in  slits  cut  in  the 
ears  and  under  lip.  By  the  coast  Indians  they 
were  called  AymhorSs  or  Aimor^s.  According 
to  tradition,  tiiey  were  dilven  from  the  north, 
and  took  up  their  habitation  W.  of  a  mountain 
range  since  called  after  thera  Serra  dos  Aym- 
bor^s,  separating  the  present  provinces  of  Espi- 
rito  Santo  and  Bahia  from  that  of  MinasGeraes. 
They  call  themselves  Engereckmung,.  the  sig- 
nification of  which  is  unknown.  In  Espirito 
Santo  and  Bahia  they  are  commonly  called 
Bugres,  derived  by  Tschudi  from  the  French, 
but  apparently  without  warrant.  They  rarely 
approached  the  seashore,  but  in  their  oc- 
casional descents  they  gained  a  terrible  rep- 
utation among  the  coast  tribes,  who  regarded 


them  with  horror  and  as  irrational  beings,  un- 
skilled in  the  arts  of  hut  building  and  of  deco- 
rating their  persona  with  feathers  and  other 
gaudy  trappings.  So  strong  was  their  antipa- 
thy to  water,  that  tliur  ^tended  victim  might 
always  find  safety  hy  pinning  into  a  river. 
They  are  of  medium  height,  broad-shouldered, 
large-bodied,  and  muscular,  their  legs  and  arms, 
nevertheless,  appearing  soft,  thin,  and  eflemi- 
nate.  There  is  a  greatvariety  of  features  among 
them,  hut  in  general  they  have  low  foreheads 
and  small,  black,  piercing  eyes,  the  eiterior 
angles  of  which  are  usui^j  oblique  as  in  the 
Mongolian  race,  but  blue  eyes  are  not  infre- 
quent ;  small  noses,  at  times  somewhat  arched 
at  the  base,  especially  in  the  women,  and  with 
wide  alaa;  small  months;  the  lips  are  usually 
thick,  though  some  individuals  have  very  thin 
lips.  Their  cheek  hones  are  much  less  prominent 
than  in  their  neighbors  of  the  Tupi-Guarani 
family,  The  hur  on  the  head  is  thin,  and 
when  not  allowed  to  fall  over  the  forehead  is 
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shaved  with  ahamboorazorfor  about  twoinoh- 
es  from  the  edge  all  round.  The  beard,  naturally 
defioient,  is  commonly  plncked  out.  The  skin  is 
a  whitish  yellow;  and  it  has  heen  affirmed  that 
the  Botooudoa  are  capable  of  blushing.  The 
women  have  tie  abdomen  very  large,  the 
breasts  flaccid  and  pendent,  and  are  frequently 
bow-le^;ed.  All  the  hard  work  falls  to  their 
lot ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  husbands,  who 
treat  them  with  tie  utmost  cruelty,  beating 
them  unmercifully  and  even  cutting  them  with 
knives.  Children  while  young  are  often  treat- 
ed with  tenderness,  and  yet  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  mothers  to  sell  them  to  planters,  who 
in  reality  hold  them  as  slaves;  but  these  rarely 
reach  maturity.  As  a  race,  the  Botocudos 
are  decidedly  ugly,  exceptions  to  this  rule  being 
rare  even  in  the  young  women.  It  has  been 
erroneously  stated  that  the  AymborSs  painted 
their  bodies  as  other  Indians  do.  They  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  their  akin 
with  the  yellowish  sap  of  certain  trees,  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  jaundice; 
bat  the  intention  was  not  to  beautify  but  to 
preserve  their  bodies  from  the  attack  of  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insecta.  Their  weapons  con- 
sist of  a  bow  aboat  six  feet  long,  so  strong  that 
none  but  an  Indian  can  use  it,  and  arrows  of 
great  length,  sometimes  barbed  with  a  slarji 
pointed  bamboo  head,  hardened  m  the  fire 
Their  mode  of  combat  is  bv  attaining  at  n  ght 
and  irom  anibush.  Accordmg  to  current  be 
lief,  they  were  camubals  and  it  in  certain 
that  after  battle  they  ate  tl  e  bodies  of  the 
siain,  and  that  these  feasts  were  coniucted 
with  great  ceremony.  They  are  fond  of  amnse 
ment,  and  have  nothing  of  the  stohd  gravitv  of 
the  northern  Indians  Amojig  their  articles 
of  diet  are  the  larvte  (t  certain  insects  anta 
alligators,  lizards,  the  boa  constnctor  men 
keys,  the  onnee  and  other  carnivora,  tapirs,  and 
ant-eaters.  The  Botocudos  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced  in  number  by  European  vices, 
and  above  all  by  the  passion  for  strong  drink,  by 
disease,  and  bj  the  war  of  extermination  un- 
ceasingly waged  against  them  by  the  whites. 
Of  those  stiU  existing,  some  are  domesticated 
and  divided  into  several  small  bands,  each  of 
which  has  its  separate  headquarters,  called 
aldeamentoe,  or  villages ;  others  have  resisted 
all  efforts  to  civilize  them,  and  roam  in  freedom 
through  the  forest.  All  of  them  inhabit  the 
region  between  the  Rio  Doce  and  Rio  Pardo, 
and  watered  by  these  rivers  and  the  Mucury 
and  Beknonte.  They  ail  go  naked,  except 
civilized  ones  when  they  visit  the  fassndm  or 

!)lantations;  and  these  close  up  the  slit  in  the 
ip  with  wax.  The  ear  plug  is  oilen  fonr  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  that  for  the  lip  two  inch- 
es; but  the  custom  of  wearing  thera  appears 
to  be  going  out,  and  is  only  persevered  in  by 
the  adult  females.  Old  women  always  lack 
the  lower  incisors,  which  have  been  dislodged 
by  the  pressure  of  the  plug;  in  many  cases  even 
the  alveolffi  have  totally  disappearedj  leaving 
the  bone  bare  and  as  sharp  as  a  knife.    The 
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Botocudo  language  is  entirely  different  from 
the  varions  Tupi  tongues,  and  has  dialectic  dif- 
ferences observable  in  each  band.  It  is  rich  in 
reduplicated  words,  but  possesses  no  gutturals 
or  sibilants,  and  is  generally  spoken  in  a  high 
key,  very  rapidly,  and  apparently  indistinctlr. 
BOTOSHier,  or  Botnsbuil,  a  city  of  Boumania, 
in  Moldavia,  on  the  Shiska,  an  affluent  of  the 
Pruth,  60  m.  N.  W.  of  Jassy ;  pop.  in  1886, 
28,11T.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  1 
Armeiuan  and  14  Greek  churches,  10  syna- 
gogues, and  a  hospital.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  especially  in  cattle,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  important  fair  in  Moldavia. 

BOTS,  the  larvs  of  a  species  of  gadfly,  gastero' 
pMlut  equi.  The  females  deport  their  e^s  on 
the  sides  and  legs  of  horses,  where  a  glutinous 
fluid  attaches  t£e  eggs  to  the  hdr.  The  horse 
in  licking  himself  breaks  the  eggs,  and  a  small 
worm  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed 
with  the  food  into  the  stomach.  There  it 
clings  firmly  to  the  outicnlar  portion  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  hook  on  either  side  of 
its  month,  feeding  on  the  mucus  during  the 
winter,  and  passing  out  with  the  chyme  at  the 
end  of  spring,  by  which  time  it  has  attained  a 
considerable  size.  The  larva  buries  itself  in 
the  ground,  becomes  a 
chrysalis,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  is  changed  into 
a  fly.  The  bots  cannot, 
while  they  inhabit  the 
stomach  of  the  horse, 
give  the  animal  any  pain 
or  cause  any  injury;  for 
But  Fly  ^^  enjoys  the  most  per- 

fect health  while  the  cn- 
ticular  part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them, 
and  their  presence  is  not  snspected  nntil  tJiey 
apfoar  at  the  anus.  They  cannot  be  removed 
by  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  that  part 
of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usuaUj 
conveyed ;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are 
too  deeply  buried  in  the  mnens  for  any  medi- 
cine that  can  safely  be  administered  to  affect 
them ;  in  dne  course  of  time  they  detach  them- 
selves and  come  away.  When,  after  death,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  found  to  be  corroded 
and  perforated,  and  when  bots  are  found  either 
in  the  perforations  or  already  passed  throngh 
them,  other  causes  have  destroyed  the  stomach. 
Horses  are  frequently  in,iured,  however,  by  the 
medicines  which  are  ignorantly  ^ven  to  re- 
move the  bots.  This  wUl  easUy  be  understood, 
when  it  is  stated  that  bots  have  lived  for  many 
days  together  in  ohve  oil,  and  even  in  oil  on 
turpentine,  and  that  tobacco  and  nitrous  and 
sulphuric  acids  do  not  immediately  kill  them. 

BOTTA.  I.  Carlo  Gloseppe  GiiKUelnio,  an  Italian 
historian,  bom  at  San  Giorgio  del  Oanavese, 
Redmont,  Nov.  6, 1796,  died  in  Paris,  Aug,  10, 
188T.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician  at  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  also  studied  literature, 
botany,  and  music.  In  1793  he  was  imprison- 
ed for  an  alleged  political  offence,  and,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved  agdnst  him,  he  wae 
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subjected  to  a  rigorous  confinement  for  17 
months.  After  his  release  he  went  to  Pranoe, 
and  waa  employed  as  surgeon  in  the  army. 
Toward  the  close  of  1796  he  was  sent  to  the 
Venetian  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  wliere  he 
wrote  a  "Historical  and  Medical  Description 
of  the  Island  of  Corfu."  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Piedmont,  which  was  soon  overthrow  a 
by  tjie  Austro-Eussiftu  invasion  He  retnmod 
to  Trance,  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  became  a 
member  of  the  council  which  with  six  cum 
missioners,  was  to  reorganize  and  adiijmister 
thegovemment  of  Piedmont,  and  a  few  months 
later,  when  a  new  government  wai  m^tituted 
he  was  one  of  tie  throe  commissioners  who 
formed  the  executive.  After  the  annexation 
to  France  in  1802  he  became  a  memlier  of  the 
coimcil  of  general  administration  and  pubh''h 
ed  his  Pricia  hiittrrique  de  la  mauon  de  Ha/eoie 
et  du  PiSmont.  In  180i  he  was  chosen  to  the 
legislative  body,  and  for  some  years  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  his  Storia 
delta  ffuerra  delV  .independenza  degli  Stati 
Uniti  d'Ameriea  (4  vols.  Svo)  appeared  ia 
Paris  in  1808-'! 0,  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
.  Italy,  without  compensation  for  want  of  a  copy- 
right law,  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
waa  traaalated  in1«  .English  by  George  Alex- 
ander Otis  of  Boston  (2  vols.,  1826 ;  new  eds., 
New  Haven,  1834  and  1840,  and  Cooperstown, 
1848).  In  1808  he  was  chosen  vice  president 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  reelected  to  the 
same  ofiice  the  following  year.  In  1816  he  pub- 
lished an  epic  poem  in  12  cantos,  entitled  II 
Cwmillo,  0  V^o  eonquutata.  In  1817  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  academy  at  Kouen,  where 
he  remuned  tjll  1822.  There  he  wrote  his  sec- 
ond history,  the  Storiad^Italia  del  1789  al  1814, 
but  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  was  able  to  pab- 
lish  it.  This,  too,  was  immediately  republished 
in  Italy.  In  1825  he  wrote  in  French  a  general 
history  of  Italy  for  a  popular  library  (3  vols.). 
The  assistance  of  friends  enabled  him  to  con- 
nect his  history  of  Italy  with  the  great  work 
of  Giricciardini.  He  thus  completed  in  five 
years  the  10  volumes  of  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1532  to  1789  {Storia  ^Italia  eontinuata 
da  qiulla  del  Ouieeiardini  tiiio  al  1789,  Paris, 
1882).  This  was  the  last  of  his  works.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  received  IVom  Charles 
Albert  a  pension  at  first  of  $600,  and  after- 
ward of  $800.  n.  PbbI  fnUe,  a  French  archse- 
ologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1800, 
died  at  Ach6rea,  near  Poissy,  April  18,  1870. 
He  made  in  his  youth  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  formed  on  the  W.  coast  of  America 
a  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  He  accom- 
panied as  physician  the  expedition  of  Mehemet 
Ali  to  Sennaar,  1830-'83,  and  made  a  rich 
zoological  collection.  He  was  then  appointed 
French  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  in  1837  made 
another  journey,  the  results  of  which  he  'pyxh- 
Vi^eAmiheRelationd^untioyngedansVYhaen 
(Paris,  1844).    In  1843,  being  consular  agent  at 
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Mosul,  he  began  the  excavation  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  ii-om  the  mounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  published  in  1848  J&criture 
eumiforme  assi/rienne.  The  French  govern- 
ment commissioned  several  eminent  men  to 
assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  Monuments  de 
Ninive,  decouuerta  et  decrits  par  P.  M,  Botta, 
mesurh  et  demite»  par  E.  Ftandin  (5  vols., 
Paris,  lB49-'60),  which  was  translated  into 
English  ("  Letters  on  Discoveries  at  Nineveh," 
London,  1850  et  seq.).  Many  of  the  discovered 
monuments  were  transported  to  Paris,  and 
placed  in  the  Louvre.  Botta  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  more  important  labors  of  Layard. 
In  1848  he  became  consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
1867  at  Tripoh,  where  he  remained  till  1868. 

BOTTA.  !•  TlsNDza,  anitahan  scholar,  bom 
at  CavaUer  Maggiore,  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  11, 
1818.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
royal  and  national  colleges  of  Turin,  and  in 
1849  became  amember  of  the  Sardinian  parlia- 
ment. With  Dr.  Paroli  he  prepared  a  valaable 
work  on  public  education  in  Germany  (Puli- 
ilico  iTisegnamento  in  Germa/nid),  which  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. Two  parts  of  it  were  written  by  M. 
Botta  and  the  third  part  by  Dr.  Paroli.  Sub- 
sequently he  settled  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  waa  naturalized,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  professor  of  Italian  in  the  university  of 
New  York.  His  writings  include  La  queatiena 
Americana  (1861),  ''Discourse  on  the  Life  of 
Count  Cavour"  (1862),  and  "Dante,  as  Phi- 
losopher, Patriot,  and  Statesman  "(186S).  II. 
Inne  tJuuHotte  Lp«b,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
an  American  poetess,  born  at  Bennington,  Vt. 
Her  father  belonged  to  the  association  of  United 
Irishmen,  participated  at  the  age  of  16  years 
in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  was  by  reason  of  his 
youth  offered  pardon  if  he  would  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  British  government,  refused,  was 
imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  then,  being 
banished  for  life,  settled  in  the  United  States. 
MissLyneh  was  educated  in  Albany.  Inl841 
she  published  in  Providence  the  "  Ehode 
Island  Boot,"  a  selection  of  prose  and  v.erse 
from  the  writers  of  that  state.  She  soon  after 
removed  to  New  York,  where  her  house  be- 
came a  resort  of  persons  connected  with  lit- 
erature aad  the  arts.  A  collection  of  her  po- 
ems was  published  in  1849,  illustrated  by  emi- 
nent artists.  Her  principal  prose  work  is  a 
"Handbook  of  Universal  Literature"  (New 
York,  1860  ;  3d  ed.,  1873).  She  was  married 
to  Prof  Botta  in  185B. 

BOTTAII,  eiaTannl  eaetaao,  an  Italian  prelate, 
horn  in  Florence,  Jan.  15,  1689,  died  in  Eonie, 
June  3,  1775.  He  was  director  of  the  grand- 
ducal  press  of  Tuscany,  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  controversy  in  the  Sapienza, 
and  subsequently  keeper  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary. He  was  principal  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Vocabulario  delta  Crvsea  and 
of  the  celebrated  Vatican  Vir^  (1741). 

BOTTESISI,  IntoDio,  aJi  Italian  composer  and 
contrabaasist,  bom  at  Crema,  Deo.  24,  1823. 
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He  was  tonght  the  double  bass  in  Milan  by  Luigi 
Eossi,  according  to  lie  metliod  of  Andreoli  and 
Dragonetti,  and  stndied  composition  under  aev- 
erfj  distinguished  mastera.  When  aearcely  23, 
he  waa  engaged  aa  contrahassist  for  the  Italian 
opera  in  Havana,  and  afterward  heoame  di- 
rector of  the  company.  During  the  Ave  years 
of  itis  Btay  in  Havana  he  paid  oocasional  visits 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  famous 
as  a  virtuoso,  his  renown  being  confirmed  by 
his  success  on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1851. 
In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  with  M. 
Jullien,  and  afterward  accompanied  Mme. 
Sontag  to  Mexico.  Subsequently  he  became 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  opera 
in  Paris,  where  his  opera  UAssedio  di  M- 
reme  was  performed  in  1857.  In  1863  he  pro- 
duced at  Barcelona  Marion  Delorme,  and  in 
1871  his  AH  BaJia  was  performed  in  London. 
In  1872  he  directed  the  Italian  opera  inCairo. 

B&TTGER,  AdBlf,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 
Leipsic,  May  21,  1815,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 
1870.  He  studied  at  the  nniveraty  of  Leipsic, 
and  his  father,  the  author  of  a  German-Eng- 
liah  dictionary,  instructed  him  in  the  English 
and  other  foreign  languages.  He  translated 
Byron  (1840),  Pope  (1842),  Goldsmith's  poems 
(1843),  Milton's  poetical  works  (1846),  Os- 
sian  (1847),  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing"  (1847),  Racine's  FMdre 
and  Ponsard's  Odyagie  (1858),  and  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha  "  (1856),  Among  his  principal  po- 
ems are  Pamanio),  Der  Fall  von  Babylon,  Ha- 
bana,  and  Die  Toehter  de»  Kain.  One  of  his 
most  idyllic  productions  is  Goethe's  Jibgmdliebe, 
a  description  of  some  of  Goethe's  love  affairs. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  original  poetica],  dra- 
matic, and  prose  works  has  been  published  in 
Leipsic  in  8  vols.  (1894  et  aeq.). 

bOttGEB,  BWtebn,  or  BBttlgiir,  Jstnm  Frte- 
drich,  a  Sason  alchemist,  bom  at  Schleiz,  Peb. 
4,  1683,  died  in  Dresden,  March  18,  1719.  His 
pretended  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  Sason  porcelam. 
After  various  vicissitudes  he  gave  the  elector 
Augustus  an  account  of  his  discovery,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxony.  The 
elector  not  availing  himself  of  his  suggestions, 
ttey  were  put  in  application  by  Count  Tscbirn- 
hausen,  who  established  a  manufactory  at 
Meissen  in  1705,  eiuplo^ng  BOttger,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  with  the  reddish  brown 
clay  which  abonnds  in  the  vicinity  of  Meissen 
a  porcelain  of  remarkable  beantj  and  sohdity. 
After  Tschimhansen's  death  BSttger  became 
in  1710  director  of  a  manufactory,  bnt  was 
arrested  shortly  before  his  death  for  having 
offered  to  sell  the  secret  of  his  art.  Engelhardt 
wrote  his  biography  (I-eipsic,  1837). 

BOTTICELLI,  Sandro,  an  Italian  pwnter,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1437,  died  there  in  1515.  One 
of  his  earliest  frescoes,  "  St.  Augustine  in  Ec- 
stasy," is  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence. 
He  decorated  for  Sistus  IV.  a  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  and  painted  numerous  figures  of  the 
VOL.  in.— 10 
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popes  and  three  large  frescoes.  Among  his 
masterpieces  are  "The  Birth  of  Christ,"  now  in 
a  private  collection  in  London,  and  a  crowned 
Madonna  in  the  gallery  at  Piorenoe,  He  en- 
graved the  first  19  prints  for  the  famous  edi- 
tion of  Dante's  Inferno  printed  at  Florence  in 
1481.  Hia  devotion  to  Savonarola  subjected 
him  to  much  persecution. 

bStTIGEB.  I.  Karl  lognst,  a  German  archse- 
olo^st,  horn  at  Reichenbach,  June  8, 1760,  died 
in  Dresden,  Nov.  17,  1835.  He  was  a  teacher, 
and  throngh  Herder's  influence  became  director 
of  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  acade- 
my, after  having  been  made  director  of  the  royal 
academy  of  knights  in  Dresden.  Among  his 
chief  works  are:  Sabina,  oder  Morgememen 
einer  Teichen  Sdmerinn  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1806), 
and  QrieckUclte  VasengemMde  (1797-1800). 
II,  Sul  WUhdn,  son  and  biographer  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Aug.  15,  1790,  died  Nov.  36, 
1863.  He  became  eminent  as  a  historian,  and 
edited  a  posthumous  work  of  his  father,  Lito- 
rarUeke  Znatdnde  und  Zeitgenoaen,  (3  vols., 
Leipsio,  1838).  He  contributed  the  history  of 
Saxony  to  Heeren  and  Ukert's  Mtropd-Uche 
Staatengeaehiehte,  ktAWs  Allgemeine  Omehieh- 
te  J^  Sehvie  und  Sous  and  Vmtmhe  GeseMeh- 
te  fl)/r  Sehnle  und  Eav«  passed  through  many 
editions.  From  J83I  till  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Erlangen. 

BSmfiEB,  ErtI  TUbeliti^  a  Swedish  poet  of 
German  descent,  bom  at  WesterSs,  May  15, 
1807.  After  extensive  studies  and  travels,  he 
became  in  1846  professor  of  modem  literature 
at  Upaal.  He  has  translated  Tasso's  Qerma- 
lemme  and  Dante's  Divina  Oommedia  into 
Swedish,  and  written  the  biography  of  his 
father-in-law  TegnSr,  besides  many  reli^ous 
and  other  poems,  mcrat  of  which  are  contwned 
in  his  Somlade  Shrifter  (3  vols.,  Stockholm, 
1856-8).  A  selection  of  the  latter  has  been 
translated  into  German. 

BOnUl,  a  hollow  vessel,  now  generally  made 
of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  with  a  narrow  neck. 
In  ancient  times,  especially  among  the  nomadic 
races,  bottles  were  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. Such  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being 
in  use  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians. 
Herodotus  describes  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  made  by  the  Egyptians.    The  first  distinct 
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notice  of  them  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  where  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Glbeon  "took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 
wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up." 
According  to  Ohardin,  the  Peraans  preserve 
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wine  iu  skins  prepared  with  pitch,  which  pre- 
vents the  imparting  of  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
the  wine.  In  Spain  varioas  ekins,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  goat,  are  still  used  for  con- 
taining wine.  The  hide  ia  stripped  from  the 
animal  as  entire  as  ^oasihle,  and  the  various 
natural  openings  having  been  sewed  np,  with 
tho  exception  of  that  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
is  retted  as  a  nozzle,  the  vessel  is  ready,  after 
a  certain  preliminary  onring  of  the  skin,  for  the 
reception  of  the  wine.  The  peenliar  taste  of 
Amontillado  sherry  is  supposed  to  he  due  to 
itfl  heing  kept  in  leather.  The  only  word  ren- 
dered bottle  in  the  New  Testament  is  aasis,  a 
skin  or  leathern  bottle  (Matt,  is,  17).  In  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  earthen  bottles  are 
mentioned,  as  well  aa  those  made  of  skins.  In 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  occurs  the  passage, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go  and  get  a  potter's 
earthen  bottle,"  &c.  (six.  1).  Metal,  earthen, 
and  glass  bottles  were  used  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Etrus- 
cans. The  Jews  probably  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  them  from  the  Egyptians.      Ee- 
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mains  of  Egyptian  earthen  and  glass  vessels, 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  have  been  found, 
and  shown  to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early 
period.  There  is  a  collection  of  these  articles 
m  the  British  museum,  and  of  elegant  vaaes, 
which  are  assigned  to  a  time  as  fw  back  as  that 
of  Thothmes  III.,  about  USO  B.  0.  Glass  bot- 
tles made  several  centuries  B.  0.  were  found  at 
Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard. — The  manufacture  of 
glass  bottles,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  is  necessarily  very  rimple,  although 
for  the  production  of  fine  work  great  skill  is 
required.  Glass  while  in  a  plastic  state  will 
not  admit  of  much  contact  with  machinery  or 
tools  without  having  its  molecular  constitution 
BO  affected  as  to  increase  its  liability  to  fracture. 
Therefore  the  finest  bottJes  are  blown,  as  tliey 
were  in  the  earliest  times,  without  the  nse  of 
a  mould,  and  with  the  aid  of  aa  few  tools  as 
pos^ble ;  the  operation  being  performed  by 
simply  gathering  a  proper  quantity  of  molten 
glass  upon  the  end  of  a  metallic  blowpipe,  and 
forming  it  into  shape  by  holding  it  in  varions 
portions  while  expaniUng  it  by  blowing  through 
the  tube,  and  oooaaionally  applying  pressure 


with  some  tool  ot  very  simple  form.  General- 
ly, however,  bottles  are  made  with  the  nse  of 
a  mould  in  which  the  glas"*  is  blown,  because 
in  this  way  tune  and  labor  are  saved.    Fig.  3 


shows  the  construction  of  a  monld  which  is 
frequently  used,  especially  in  makmg  small  bot- 
tles and  Vials.  It  requires  an  estra  hand, 
usually  a  boy,  to  open  and  shut  it.  For  ordi- 
nary qnart  and  pint  bottles  a  mould  is  nsed  with 
hinges  at  the  bottom,  and  is  closed  by  means 
of  a  lever  which  is  moved  by  the  foot  of  the 
operator.  When  this  form  of  mould  ia  nsed 
three  hands  are  usually  employed  to  make  a 
bottle  ;  one,  a  boy  or  apprentice,  to  gather  the 
molten  glass  on  lie  end  of  the  blowpipe,  one  to 
blow  the  bottle  and  shape  it  in  the  mould,  and 
a  third  to  finish  the  neck  and  mouth  and  cor- 
rect any  defects  in  form.  One  person  can  per- 
form the  work,  bnt  not  with  equal  economy  of 
labor.  The  operation  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows :  Gathering  the  proper  quantity  of 
molten  glaaa  upon  the  end  of  the  blowpipe, 
which  is  a  straight  iron  tube  about  five  feet 
long,  the  gatherer  hands  it  to  the  blower,  who 
rolls  it  rapidly  into  a  convenient  form  on  the 
surface  of  a  smooth  iron  or  stone  table,  called  a 
marvor,  at  the  same  time  expanding  it  slightly 


with  the  breath,  then  blows  it  to  a  suitable 
size  for  the  mould,  the  axis  of  which  isverticflL 
He  then  closes  the  mould,  applies  his  mouth  to 
the  blowpipe,  and  blows  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  the  glass  lit  the  cavity,  and  to  take  the 
impressions  of  whatever  desdgns  may  have  been 
engraved  upon  it.  The  mould  is  then  opened 
and  the  bottle  removed  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  it  still  adheres.  A  punty,  as  it 
is  called,  is  then  attached  to  tbe  bottom,  to  hold 
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it  during  the  finishing  process.  This  pnnty  is 
an  iron  rod,  npon  one  end  of  which  a  small  ball 
of  red-hot  glass  has  been  gathered  so  that  it 
will  adhere  to  the  bottle,  and  it  ia  applied  as  in 
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fig,  5,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  being  cut  off  by 
the  application  of  a  cold  iroD  or  a  wet  Htick, 
accompanied  hy  slight  tractioo.  The  finisher 
taliea  it  and,  seating  himself  on  a  bench,  o,  flg. 
6.  which  haa  some  resemblance  to  an  arm  ohair 
without  ft  back,  finiahes  the  neck  and  month. 
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-FiniBblng  Bench. 


Generally  a  band  of  molten  glass  is  wound 
around  the  neck,  at  the  mouth,  which  is  then 
held  m  a  flame  ttU  it  attains  the  proper  degrep 
of  pliability,  and  the  shaping  is  done  with  one 
or  more  of  the  tools  a,  J,  c,  flg.  7.     The  chief 
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u^e  of  the  arms  to  the  bench  ii  to  allow  a 
rotary  motion  to  be  Riven  to  the  bottle  by 
which  It  IB  held  in  position  and  ita  form  retain 
■-d  Alter  the  mouth  is  famshed  the  punty  is 
removed,  and  the  bottle  is  received  on  a  wood- 
en rod  or  in  a  holder  and  taken  to  the  anneal- 
ing ^maee,  where  it  ia  placed  npon  a  pan, 
which,  with  several  others  attached  together 
in  the  form  of  a  chain,  isdrawn  slowly  through 
a  long,  horizontal  oven.  "When  the  pan  arrives 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  oven,  its  load  of  bot- 
tles is  removed  and  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  oven  to  receive  a  new  load. — A  patent 
was  obtained  by  Henry  Rickets  of  Bristol  Eng- 
land, in  1833,  for  a  machine  for  making  bottles 
which  was  not  unlike  the  moulds  now  in  use, 
although  more  complex.  It  had  a  contrivance 
for  forming  the  bottom  by  pressure  from  with- 
out, which  is  of  no  meehanioal  advantage,  and 
only  iiyures  the  texture  of  the  glass.    Other 

Canta  for  slight  alterations  in  moulds  have 
n  obtained,  but  their  adoption  causes  but 
little  change  in  the  process  of  blowing,  which, 
for  reasons  above  stated,  cannot  receive  much 
modification  as  long  as  glass  is  the  material 
from  which  the  bottle  is  made. — The  various 
bottles  used  for  different  well  known  pniyoses 
are  generally  distinguished  by  peculiar  shapes 
and  sizes,  as,  for  example,  the  English  wine, 
beer,  ale,  and  soda  bottles,  the  French  cham- 
pagne, burgundy,  and  claret,  and  the  Rhenish 
wine  bottles.  Port  wine  is  occasionally  put 
into  very  laige  botties,  called  magnums,  and 
acids  in  still  larger,  termed  carboys.  Demi- 
johns are  large  bottJes  covered  with  wicker- 
work.  The  largest  glass  bottle  perhaps  ever 
manufaetnred  was  one  blown  at  Leith,  Scot- 
land ;  its  dimensions  were  40  by  42  inches, 


BOTTLE  TBEE  (iterculia  [Delaieehea]  TUpes- 
trk),  an  Australian  tree  of  the  family  ttercur 
liacem.  It  has  the  caljs  5-cleft,  usually  color- 
ed ;  no  petals ;  column  of  stamens  with  15  or 
rarely  10  anthers;  stigma  peltate;  carpels  5, 
distinct,  with  two  or  more  ovules;  narrow, 
digitate  leaves ;  paniculate,  asillory  inflores- 
cence ;  flowers  unisesual  or  polvgamous,  the 
female  flowers  espanding  first  The  tree  haa  a 
greatly  expanded  trunk  which  as  swollen  to  a 
disi  ro[  ortionate  size      Where  tl  e  ground  is 
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rocky  this  expansion  is  greatest  just  below  the 
branches ;  but  in  favorable  soUs  the  foot  of  the 
tree  is  largesf,  forming  a  uniform  cyUndrical 
column,  fi'om  whose  summit  the  branches  issue 
aa  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

BOTTOHRT,  in  maritime  law,  a  contract  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  ship,  or  the  master  as  his 
agent,  hypothecates  or  binds  the  ship  as  secu- 
rity for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  for 
the  use  of  the  ship.  The  name  is  derived  from 
bottom,  that  is,  keel,  a  figure  by  which  the 
vessel  itself  is  designated.  In  form  it  is  a  bond, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  money  lent, 
the  borrower  undertakes  to  repay  it  if  the  ship 
accomplishes  its  voyage,  and  pledges  the  ship 
for  the  performance  of  the  undertaking.  If  the 
ship  should  be  lost,  the  debt  would  be  lost,  that 
is,  so  faras  it  depends  npon  the  bottomry  bond; 
and  in  consideration  of  this  risk,  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  may  be  agreed  for  than  is  allowed  in 
other  contracts.  In  case  of  partial  damage  to 
the  ship,  it  is  usually  provided  that  the  lender 
shall  bear  his  proportion  of  it,  which  will  be 
the  proportion  the  amount  lent  bears  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  vessel.  The  lender  is  not 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  vessel,  not  even 
when  the  debt  becomes  due  (unless  it  should 
be  so  expressly  stipulated  in  the  bond),  but 
may  enforce  payment  of  the  debt  by  a  decree 
of  a  comir  of  admiralty  for  sale  of  the  vessel. 
The  master  is  not  authorized  to  enter  into  this 
species  of  contract  except  in  a  case  of  necesaty, 
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usually  when  the  ■\  esse] 

is  in  some  foreign  poit 

and  he  haa  no  other 

reaonroea  for  obtaining 

tlie  necessary  supplies 

It  would   impsn    the 

obligation  of  the  bond 

if  there  were  in  fact 

means  of  getting  anoh 

supplies   without  hy 

potheoatioa  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  this  was  known 

to  the  lender.    A  bot- 
tomry bond  ia  a  pledge 

of  the  ship  and  fi  eight, 

a  respondentia  bond  la 

a  pledge  of  the  cargo , 

but  both  ship  and  cargo 

may  be  included  ux  the 

Btane  instmmeat      As 

respects  the  cargo  there 

is  not  atriotly  alien  for 
the  money  lent,  except 

in  case  of  partial  loss ;  but  if  the  yoyage  is  ano- 
cessfully  performed,  the  obligation  ia  merely 
persons,  nnless  an  express  provision  beinserted 
in  the  bond  for  a  apecifio  lien  upon  the  goods. 
BOTTS,  J«&B  HliMr,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  Dumfries,  Prince  William  co.,  Va., 
Sept.  16,  1803,  died  in  Oulpeper  oo.,  Jan.  7, 
1860.  After  practising  law  a  few  jaars  in 
Eichraond,  be  settled  on  a  farm  in  Henrico 
county.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  several  times  reelected. 
In  1839  he  was  returned  to  the  2Tth  congress, 
and  there  advocated  most  of  the  points  of  Kr. 
Clay's  yrogramme — a  national  hmt,  a  protec- 
tive taeiS,  and  the  distribution  among  the  states 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Though 
long  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  Jolm  Tyler, 
Ml'.  Botts  Ht  once  abandoned  him  on  his  seces- 
sion from  the  whig  party;  and  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1844  he  supported  Mr.  Clay. 
After  serving  two  tei-ms  in  congress,  he  was 
defeated  in  1843,  but  was  agwn  elected  in  184T. 
In  1862  he  resumedthepraoticeof  law  in  Rich- 
mond, After  the  death  of  Mr.  Olay,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  American  party.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, and  sympathized  with  those  southern 
members  of  coi^'ess  who  reasted  the  passage 
of  the  Leoompton  bill  in  1658,  In  1801  he  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
and  throughout  the  civil  war  was  inflexibly 
^thful  to  the  Union.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
a  few  weeks  in  1862,  and  his  farm  in  Oulpeper 
county,  where  he  then  resided,  was  several 
times  devastated.  After  the  war  be  published 
"  The  Great  Bebellion,  its  Secret  History,"  &c. 
(New  York,  186S).  He  waa  one  of  the  signers 
of  Oie  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis  (186J), 
B0TZ1RI8.  See  Bozzabis. 
BOTZEBT  (Ital,  Bohmo),  a  town  of  Tyrol, 
Austria,  inthecirnleof  Briien,  beautifully  sitn- 
atod  at  the  confluence  of  the  Talfer  and  Eiaaek, 


the  lattei  of  whioh  empties  into  the  Adige  2  m. 
below  the  ttwn,  and  in  tho  Brenner  rwlway, 
63  m  =1  ol  Janspruck  pop  in  1869,  9,867, 
chiefly  Italians  Ifc  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  built  in  an  Italian  style,  many  streets  being 
bordered  with  arcades.  It  is  protected  agMnst 
inundations  by  a  strong  dike.  In  the  parish 
church,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  lith  century, 
a  monument  of  the  archduke  Eainer.  In 
e  new  cemetery  on  the  E.  side  of  the  church 
is  a  fine  monument  by  ScbnoiT.  The  wine  of 
Terlan,  produced  in  the  vicinity,  is  celebrated, 
and  the  country  abounds  in  other  good  wmes 
and  iu  excellent  fruit.  The  principal  articles 
of  trade  are  dlk,  leather,  and  fruit,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs,  the  situation  of  the  town 
at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switaerland  producing  great  commercial 
activity.  The  weekly  markets  are  especially 
interesting,  owing  to  the  variety  of  Tyrolese 
costumes. — The  Roman  citadel  Pons  Drusl 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  Botzen. 

BOrCHlBPOV,  Edue,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
May  39, 1698,  died  in  Paris,  July  27, 1762.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  architect  and  sculptor,  studied 
in  Paris,  obtained  a  prize  in  1723,  and  spent 
ten  years  in  Rome,  where  he  esecnted  busts  of 
Clement  XI.  and  other  great  personages.  The 
king  recalled  him  to  Fails,  where  he  snc- 
'  ly  became  deagner  to  the  academy  of 
is,  member  of  the  academy,  and  pro- 


fessor.     ^ ,,.. 

tain  in  the  rue  de'Gr* 
and  his  bronze  eqnesti 
which  waa  destroyed 
of  modem  statuary  ' 


„.pal  works  are  a  foun- 
nefle,  which  still  exists, 
ian  statue  of  Louis  XV., 
in  1792.  The  museum 
the  Louvre  contains  a 


cabinet  which  bears  his  name,  and  hia  statues 
of  Amor  and  of  Christ.  Oayiua  wrote  bis  life 
(Paris,  1763),  and  Bai-don,  Anecdotes  mr  la 
ntoTt  he  Bouehardon  (1764). 

BOPCHEB,  Frantois,  a  Fi-ench  painter,  born 
in  Paris,  Sept.  89,  1703,  died  there.  May  30, 
1770,    He  painted  with  remarkable  facility. 
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and  the  number  of  his  picturea  and  drawings 
is  s^d  to  have  exceeded  10,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  practised  ei^aving.  By  pan- 
dering to  the  lioentions  taate  of  his  times,  he 
became  fashionable  and  popular,  and  was  oalled 
the  painter  of  ^acea.  For  a  long  tune  after 
the  first  revolution  hia  works  were  imsalable ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  again  been  sought 
for,  especially  by  English  amateurs,  the  gallery 
of  the  marquis  of  Hertford  oontaining  the 
erotic  cabinet  executed  for  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour. His  most  remarkable  portrait  is  that  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  his  best  mythological 
picture,  "Diana's  Bath,"  isnowia  tbeLonvre. 

BODCBER,  JAMtbtn,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Cumberland,  March  12,  1788,  died  at 
Epsom,  April  27,  1804.  He  went  to  Virginia 
about  1754  as  a  private  teacher,  afterward 
took  orders  in  Englandj  and  was  a  rector  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  till  1775,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  his  auti-revolntionary  sen- 
timents having  given  umbrage  to  his  American 
congregation.  Prom  1784  till  his  death  he  was 
vicar  of  Epsom.  He  is  the  author  of  "  A  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Oonseqnenoes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  13  Discourses,"  dedicated  to 
Washington  (8vo,  17S7),  and  of  a  "Glossary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  Johnson's  dictionary  (A,  1802 ; 
A  to  G,  1807;  enlat^ed  ed.,  1832}. 

BOVtHER,  nure,  siaur  de  Bouoherville,  a 
Canadian  pioneer,  born  in  Perche,  Prance,  in 
1622,  died  at  Bouoherville,  Canada,  April  20, 
I7l7.  He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in 
1635,  and  was  for  many  years  Huron  inter- 
preter, and  then  rendered  good  services  in  the 
wars  against  the  Iroquois,  whom  he  repulsed 
■frequently.  He  was  deputed  to  Prance  in  1661 
to  lay  before  the  court  tie  condition  of  the  col- 
ony. This  led  to  the  publication  of  his  little 
work  entitled  SUtoire  iiiTitable  et  natv/relle 
dee  nueura  et  des  productions  de  la  2f^ouvelle 
Frame  (Paris,  1S08J.  He  was  ennobled  for  his 
services  and  made  governor  of  Three  Rivers  in 
1003,  and  received  a  grant  of  Bonoherville,  -on 
which  he  settled  in  1668.  He  was  esteemed  as 
a  brate,  pious,  intelligent,  and  upright  man, 
and,  having  reared  a  large  family,  is  ttie  ances- 
tor of  many  of  the  best  houses  in  Canada, 
"The  Adieus  of  Grandfather  Boucher,"  ad- 
dressed in  his  last  days  to  his  children,  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  time. 

BOUCHER  DE  C^TECffiDK  DE  PERTHES, 
Jacqaes,  a  French  archEeologist  and  author, 
bom  at  Eethel,  department  of  the  Ardennes, 
Sept.  10, 1788,  died  in  Amiens  in  August,  1868. 
He  belonged  tio  an  old  family,  and  through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  author  of  several  botan- 
ical works  and  director  of  customs  at  Abbe- 
ville, he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  on  vari- 
ous missions  to  foreign  countries.  By  a  royal 
decree  of  1818  he  was  permitted  to  add  the 
family  name  of  his  mother,  De  Perthes,  who 
claimed  descent  from  an  uncle  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
.  to  his  own.  He  wrote  several  tragedies  and 
a  comedy,  and  published  anonymously  in  the 
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interest  of  free  trade  O^imon  de  M.  OhristopJie, 
viffnercn,  iur  lea  prohibitions  et  la  Uber^  de 
eoTome^ce  (4  parts,  1831-'4).  Subsequently  he 
became  president  of  the  soeiSU  d'knulaUon  at 
Abbeville,  made  an  extensive  collection  of  Cel- 
tic and  Roman  antiquities,  which  he  presented 
to  the  government,  and  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  archfsological  discoveries  and  by  his 
work  Be  la  criation  (B  vols.,  1839-'41).  In 
1841  he  observed  in  some  sand  containing  mam- 
malian remains  at  Menehecourt,  near  Abbe- 
ville, a  flint  rudely  fashioned  into  a  cutting 
instrument;  and  during  the  formation  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  the  same  locality,  many 
of  the  since  celebrated  iron  hatchets  were 
found.  He  published  his  first  work  on  the 
subject  in  1846,  J)e  Vinduatrie  primitive^  ou 
lea  arts  et  lew  origine,  claiming  that  these 
implements  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  drift ; 
and  his  Anti^iiitet  celUquea  et  anUdHweiennea 
(1847)  oontams  many -illustrations  of  the  im- 
plements, and  refers  to  remains  fonnd  in  the 
peat,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ruins 
of  lake  dwellings.  He  also  wrote  He  Vhomme 
watedilwmen  et  de  aes  mwm-ea  (1800),  and  De* 
outih  de  pietre  (18Qff).  His  miseellajieous  wri- 
tings comprise  a  novel  and  a  volume  of  poetry ; 
an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  passions  and  sen- 
sations fsaiitl^Mommeeteho8es(iyolB.,  1851); 
£es  masques,  hicgfophies  sans  nam,  being  a 
collection  of  ethical  disquialious  (4  vols.,  1861- 
'4) ;  Sous  die  rois,  souvenirs  de  17S1  A  1860 
(8  vols.,  1863-'7) ;  De*  idies  innie*  (1807) ; 
and  numerous  books  of  travel. 

BOCCHEB-DU-BHSne,  a  S.  E.  department  of 
Prance,  m  Provence,  on  the  MediterrancMi, 
comprising  the  delta  of  the  Eh6ne,  bounded 
N".  by  the  Durance  and  W,  by  the  Eh6ne; 
area,  1,971  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  554,611.  The 
Rhfine  divides  within  the  province  into  two 
branch^,  forming  a  delta  call  d  the  '  land  f 
Oamargue,  which  is  partly  oc  up  b  ma  h 
es  and  lagoons.  On  the  nor  h  he  ag  n 
is  La  Orau,  a  dreary  plain,  m  tj  f  g  a 
stretching  to  Aries ;  dnring  h  m  n 
entirely  arid  and  waste,  wti  gh  n  w  n 
furnishes  pasture  for  eheep  a  d  g  a  Th 
flocks  are  sent  to  the  moun  an  ab 
beginning  of  the  spring,  and  return  m  the  au- 
tumn. The  horses  and  cattle  are  few  and  of 
poor  breed.  The  quantity  of  oom  gathered  in 
the  department  is  insufficient,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  wine  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Silkworms  are  rdsed  in  large  quantities ;  and 
olives  are  cultivated  on  a  great  scde,  being 
partly  exported  as  fruit,,  and  partly  converted 
into  oil.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  ho- 
siery, and  silk,  sugar  refineries,  and  oil  mills. 
The  trade  is  mainly  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  the  capital.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  the  arrondissemerits  of 
Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries. 

BOIiaUGLT,  DlOB,  a  British  dramatist  and 
actor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  26,  1822.  His 
father  was  a  French  refugee  and  a  merchant  in 
that  city.    He  was  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
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cated  as  a  civil  engineer,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Lardner,  bnt  devoted  himself  to  the 
Btage,  and  produced  in  1841  hie  popnlai'  comedy 
of  "London  Aesnraaoe,"  at  Oovent  Garden 
theatre.  After  the  success  of  this  play,  he 
rapidly  prodnced  upward  of  100  pieces,  either 
ori^unl  or  adapted  from  tlie  Trench,  including 
"  Old  Heads  and  Yonng  Hearts,"  "  Love  and 
Money,"  "The  Rich  Heiress,"  "Love  in  a 
Maze,"  "TheCorsioan  Brothers,"  "The Wil- 
low Oopse,"  "  Janet  Piide,"  "The  Phantom," 
and  "  Faast  andMargaret,"  He  excels  in  con- 
structive power,  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  and 
epigrammatic  dialogue.  In  Septemher,  18S3, 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  after  deliTer- 
ing  several  lectures  in  New  York,  he  resumed 
his  profession,  writing  and  playing  "Jeswe 
Brown,"  "  The  Ootovoon,"  and  "  The  Oolleen 
Baivn."  In  1860  he  returned  to  London,  and 
brought  out  at  the  AdelpM  theatre  "The 
Colleen  Bawn,"  which  proved  succeasliil.  A 
French  adaptation  of  this  drama  was  perform- 
ed in  Paris  m.  1861  under  the  title  of  Le  Sac  de 
GlenasUm.  In  1866  he  produced  "Arrahna 
Pc^e"  with  equal  suooess.  This  drama  was 
slao  translated  for  the  French  stage  under  the 
title  of  Jean  la  Paste,  In  the  seven  following 
years  he  brought  forth  the  comedies  and 
dramas  "The  Long  Strike,"  "Hunted Down," 
"How  She  Loves  Him,"  "FlyingScud,"  "The 
Kapparee,"  "Formosa,"  "After Dark,"  "Foul 
Play  "  (in  coliahoralion  with  Charles  Eeade), 
"Lost  at  SaaJ'  "Eip  Van  "Winkle"  (which 
Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  has  rendered  so  popular), 
"  Kerry,  or  Night  and  Morning,"  "  Erne,"  and 
"Bahil  and  Bijou."  In  the  summer  of  1873 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Lord  Londes- 
borough  and  became  the  manager  of  Oovent 
Garden  theatre;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  made,  together  with  his  wife  (Agnes 
Kohertson),  a  second  professional  visit  to  the 
United  States, 

BOHDIITOT,  laiag,  an  Amerioon  patiiot,  horn 
in  Philadelphia,  May  2,  1T40,  died  in  Burling- 
ton, N,  J.,  Oct  24,  1831.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  French  Huguenots,  studied 
law,  commenced  practice  in  New  Jeraey,  was 
early  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  patriot  cause, 
and  in  11TT  was  appointed  by  congress  com- 
missary general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the 
same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  congress. 
In  1782  he  became  president  of  that  body,  and 
as  such  Mgned  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  1789 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  hut  in  1796 
was  appointed  b^  Gen.  Washington  superin- 
tendent of  the  mint,  which  office  he  held  till 
1805,  when  he  resigned  all  public  employments 
and  retired  to  Burlington.  He  became  a  trustee 
of  Princeton  college  in  1805,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history.  In 
1813  he  became  a  member  of  the  American 
board  of  eommisMOners  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  1816  wasmade  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Bible  society.  To  these  and  othi 
institutions  he  made  munificent  donations.  He 
was  the  author  of   several  woris,   including 
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The  Star  of  the  West,  av  an  Effort  to  dis- 
3ver  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  in  which  he 
jeks  to  show  that  the  American  aborigines 
re  Hebrews. 

BOCET-WILLADMeZ,  Lonls  Sdoiunl,  coimt  de, 
a  French  naval  officer,  bom  near  Toulon,  April 
24,  1808,  died  in  Paiis,  Sept  10, 1871.  Heleft 
the  naval  school  in  1839  with  the  gi'ade  of  en- 
sign, became  lieutenant  in  1835,  served  in  South 
America  and  at  the  bombardment  of  Mt^a- 
dore,  and  was  employed  in  1838  in  snrveymg 
the  W.  coast  of  Attica.  In  1844,  havii^  at- 
tiuned  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Senegal,  where  he  remamed  tail 
1847.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  served  as 
rear  admiral,  after  which  he  was  maritime 
prefect  snocesavely  of  Cherbourg  and  Toulon, 
commandii^  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  vice  admiral.  In  1865  he 
was  made  senator ;  and  in  1870  he  commanded 
the  French  sqnadron  in  the  Baltic  He  pub- 
hshed  Description  nauH^ue  des  e&tes  eonir- 
prigm  entre  le  Seaigal  et  Vequate^wr  (1B49) ; 
Gcmipagne  tmm  c&tm  oceidetitales  d^Afrique 
(1850);  Bataillm  de  terre  et  de  mer  {l^i^fi);  and 
TaeUque  euppUmentaire  d  Village  d'uneJiotU 
cuirasde  (1865). 

BOCFAMK,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  centre  of 
the  plMn  of  Metidja,  16  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Algiers ; 
ppp.  in  1868,  Sjae?,  about  half  Europeans.  In 
1883  Gen.  d'Erioa  established  here  an  in- 
trenched camp  in  the  midst  of  a  malarious 
swamp,  and  tha  early  colonists  suffered  much 
from  fevers;  but  by  means  of  drwning,  the 
district  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  fertile  in  Algeria,  producing  the 
mulberry  ti'ee,  grain,  fniit,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. The  town  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  large  fair.  Being 
upon  tiie  direct  route  from  Algiere  fa  Bhdan 
and  Oran,  it  is  an  imporirsnt  military  post 

BOCFfS,  marie,  a  French  comedian,  born  in 
Pfuis,  Bept.  4,  1800.      He  was  a  mechanic 

Erevious  to  going  on  the  stage.  For  40  years 
e  was  one  of  the  flrat  French  comic  actors, 
especially  eseelling  ia  vaudevilles.  In  1856  he 
was  ihudi  admired  at  the  Varieties  theatre  in 
Paris  in  tlie  AVbe  Galamt,  and  in  1857  in  Jean 
le  ToquL  Since  1864,  when  he  gave  his  fare- 
well performance,  he  has  only  played  once  at 
the  Gymnase  theatre,  in  1866,  in  La  JUle  de 
VwBare. 

BODFLGRS;  Lonls  Frtntfols,  marquis,  afterward 
duke  de,  a  French  soldier,  known  as  the  che- 
valier de  Bonflei's,  bom  Jan.  10, 1644,  died  at 
Fontainebleau,  Ang.  23, 1711.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  retreat  of  the  Fienoh 
army  before  Montecucnh  in  1675,  and  wa"  ore 
ated  mai'shal  in  1693.  In  1708  he  auecessfi  !ly 
withstood  a  siege  in  Lille  for  three  months 
At  Malplaquet  (1709)  he  served  cs  a  volunteoi 
imder  his  junior,  Mai'slial  ViUars.  When  tlie 
latter  was  wounded,  Bouilers  was  constiamed 
to  reti'eat ;  but  he  succeeded  in  savmg  lU  the 
guns,  and  left  only  30  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 
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BOCXLERS,  StaBlalis,  niarqnia  de,  first  known 
as  the  abbS,  then  as  tie  chevalier  da  Bouflers, 
bom  at  Liinfiville  in  1737,  died  in  Paria,  Jan. 
18, 1815.  His  mother,  who  died  in  1787,  was 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  court  of  Stanislas 
Leszczynaki,  at  LunfiviUe.  His  wit  and  elegant 
manners  and  hia  poetical  talents  rendered  him 
a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Lonia  XV.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  conatituent  assembly  (1789), 
and  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
c-eived  from  the  king  a  grant  of  lands  in  Prus- 
sian Poland,  to  establish  a  French  colony;  but 
the  plan  failed.  He  married  Mme.  de  Sabran 
and  returned  to  France  in  1800,  and  in  1804 
was  admitted  to  the  French  academy.  He  was 
a  fervent  eulopst  of  Napoleon,  and  was  ridi- 
culed for  hia  extravagant  praise  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  The  best  collection  of  his  works 
is  that  of  1828,  in  3  vols.,  including  his  excellent 
"Letters  from  Switzerland." 

BOCFLERS-BOnVBEL,  Hule  CbtriotU  Hlpp«l)1C, 
countess  de,  bom  in  Paris  in  1724,  died  about 
1800.    She  waa  a  daughter  of  the  count  de  0am- 

Ser-8angeon,  and  married  the  count  de  Bon- 
ers-Eoavrel,who  died  in  1764;  after  which  she 
led  a  gay  life  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  was  the  reputed  mistress  of  the 
prince  de  Conti,  over  whose  receptions  she  pre- 
sided. After  the  prince's  death  she  retired  to 
Auteuil  with  her  daughter-in-law  the  counter 
Amelia  de  Bouflers,  afterward  the  duchess  de 
LBUzun,who  was  guillotined  June  37, 1784,  and 
she  herself  was  imprisoned  until  after  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre,  She  was  intimate  with  Eonssean, 
and  in  correspondence  wiUi  him  16  years,  and 
was  the  friend  of  Hume,  Grimm,  and  other  ce- 
lebrities. Walpole,  in  his  partiality  for  Mine, 
du  Defiand,  decried  Mme.  de  Bouflers,  though 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent women  of  her  day. 

BOUauwiUE,  Lonlg  Antoine  de,  a  French  sol- 
dier and  navigator,  born  Nov.  11,  1739,  died 
Aug.  31, 18II.  He  entered  the  military  service 
as  fdde-de-camp  to  Ohevert,  and  at  Uie  age  of  25 
pnblished  a  treatise  on  the  integral  calculus.  In 
1754  he  went  to  London  as  secretary  of  the 
French,  embassy ;  in  1756  he  served  in  Canada 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Montcalm,  after  whose  death 
he  returned  to  France.  In  1761  he  displayed 
such  courage  in  the  campaign  on  the  Ehine, 
that  he  received  from  thekingtwogans  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Peace  being 
concluded,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  undertook 
to  establish  a  French  colony  in  one  of  the  Falk- 
land islands.  Compelled  to  relinquish  this  set- 
tlement on  aecouat  of  the  objections  of  Spain, 
he  sailed  southward,  passed  through  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  entered  the  South  sea,  which 
was  still  for  the  most  part  unexplored.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  Davis's  land,  then  steered 
through  the  Paamotn  archipelago,  where  he 
discovered  several  yet  unknown  islands,  ar- 
rived at  Tahiti,  April  6, 1768,  gave  the  name  of 
Navigators'  islands  to  the  Samoan  archipelago, 
and  touched  the  part  of  the  cluster  which  re- 
•oeived  a  few  years  later  from  Capt.  Cook  the 


Louisiade  islands,  passed  the  large  Solomon's 
archipelago,  which  had  not  been  virfted  since 
its  discovery  by  Mendana,  and  put  in  at  Port 
Praslin,  New  Ireland,  where  he  repaired  his 
ships.  He  then  took  his  course  westward,  dis- 
covering on  his  passage  some  small  islands,  and 
passing  the  N.  shore  of  New  Guinea.  Finally 
he  reached  Booro,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  and 
in  March,  1769,  reached  St.  Malo,  after  a 
cruise  of  over  two  years.  In  l771-'2  he  pub- 
lished his  Voyage  autour  du  monde  (3  vols., 
Paris),  a  very  interesting  account  of  hb  adven- 
tures, with  a  graphic  description  of  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited ;  it  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  Enghsh,  and  in  1783  into  German. 
Bougmnville  had  scarcely  completed  this  work 
when  he  planned  a  voyage  to  the  north  pole ; 
he  wrote  a  memoir  on  toe  subject,  propoMug 
two  distinct  routes,  and  submitted  it  to  the  roy3 
society  of  London,  of  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  member.  In  1778,  when  the  French 
took  part  in  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, Bougainville  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  the  engagements  between  the  fleets 
of  France  and  England.  In  the  conflict  in 
which  De  Grasse  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Eod- 
ney,  April  13, 1 783,  the  Anguste,  the  ship  com- 
manded by  Bougainville,  suffered  most  severe- 
ly, but  maintained  its  station  in  the  line  to  the 
last  extremity;  when  no  hope  of  retrieving 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left,  by  a  judicious 
and  decisive  movement  he  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing eight  s^  of  his  own  immediate  division, 
which  he  conducted  safely  to  St.  Eustace.  Ee- 
turning  to  France,  he  resumed  his  project  of  a 
voyage  in  the  arctic  seas,  but  received  no  en- 
conragement,  and  finally  left  the  naTal  service 
in  1790.  In  1796  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
institute,  and  subsequently  became  a  member 
of  fie  board  of  longitudes.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  senate,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
that  body  by  Napoleon,  who  also  ennobled  him. 
BOUGHTOW,  George  H.,  an  American  painter, 
born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1836.  His  family 
removed  to  the  United  States  about  1839, 
and  he  passed  hia  youth  at  Albany,  N.  T.  He 
early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing  both 
figures  and  landscapes,  and  in  1853,  havii^ 
painted  a  few  pieces  which  found  a  ready 
sale,  he  went  to  London  and  passed  several 
months  in  the  study  of  his  art.  Upon  re- 
turning to  America  he  settled  in  New  York, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  clever  and  rising 
landscape  painter.  Two  of  his  works  pro- 
duced at  this  time,  "Winter  Twilight"  and 
the  "Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,"  are  notice- 
able for  neatness  of  ezecntdon  combined  with 
no  little  poetic  sentiment.  They  indicated  a 
transition  period  from  landscape  to  genre 
painting ;  and  to  fit  himself  for  the  latter  he 
visited  Paris  in  1859  and  devoted  two  years  to 
study.    In  1861  he  opened  a  studtain  London, 
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where  he  has  rinoe  mostly  resided,  contributing 
annually  to  the  royal  academy  exhibitions. 
His  worka  are  of  cabinet  size,  and  represent 
generally  genre  subjects  in  connection  with 
lanilsoapes.  Thongli  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  mannerisms  of  the  French  school,  they  are 
often  original  in  conception,  and  in  respect  to 
composition  and  ima^native  power  entitle  the 
painter  to  taie  high  rant  among  contemporary 
artists.  Among  the  most  successfnl  are  several 
depicting  French  peasant  life,  such  a&  "  Passing 
into  tiie  Shade,"  "  Ooming  from  Churcb," 
"  Cold  Without,"  and  "  Morning  Prayer."  On 
American  subjects  he  has  painted  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  "Return  of  the  Mayflower,"  and 
"Puritans  going  to  Church."  Among  his 
later  works  are  "Reading  Oiariasa  Harlowe," 
"Colder  than  Snow,"  and  "The  Idyl  of- the 
Birds,"  the  last  named  a  composition  in  three 
parts,  refined  in  execution  and  infused  with  a 
singular  pathos,  Mr.  Bonghton  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  female  figures,  which  are  always 
interesting  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautiful 
in  features  and  expression.  Of  late  years  he 
has  habited  them  in  the  long,  narrow  dress  of 
about  laiOj  but  without  the  eccentric  accesso- 
ries belonging  to  the  fashion  of  that  time. 

BOCGIIH  (anc.  Saldte;  Fr.  Bougie;  Arab. 
BujayaK),  a  town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kabylia  (created  in  1878),  beantifully  sit- 
uated in  a  mountainons  region,  about  112  m.  E. 
of  Algiers,  on  the  "W.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bon- 
giah,  which  extends  from  Cape  Carbon  to  Cape 
Oavallo;  pop.  in  1896,  2,830.  On  the  summit 
of  the  principal  mountain  is  a  French  fort, 
on  the  site  of  a  former  place  of  pilgrimage, 
which  had  earned  for  the  town  the  title  of  Lit- 
tle Mecca.  There  are  several  other  forts,  and 
the  town  contains  churches,  mosqnes,  a  school, 
&  hospital,  an  aeylnm  for  children,  and  a  num- 
ber of  barracks.  The  roadstead  is  the  safest 
on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  oil,  grain,  wine,  oranges,  honey,  and 
especially  in  was.— The  ancient  Saldra  was  a 
Roman  colony  of  Mauritania  Sitifensis  under 
Augustus,  and  it  was  afterward  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  6th  century  it  became  the 
capita!  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and 
m  the  8th  it  fell  nnder  Arab  domination.  As 
the  residence  of  a  powerful  caliph  it  became  in 
the  10th  century,  under  the  name  of  Biyayah, 
the  chief  emporium  of  N.  Africa,  and  retained 
this  prosperity  under  the  subseqnent  rule  of 
Morocco  and  of  Tunis,  An  active  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Italian  merchants,  especially 
with  the  Genoese,  who  erectedhere  many  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  the  I5th  century  piracy  in- 
jured the  character  of  the  place ;  and  Spanish 
domination  early  in  the  19th  century  brought 
about  a  decline,  which  under  Turkish  rule  in 
the  17th  culminated  in  utter  ruin,  from  which 
the  town  has  only  partially  recovered  since 
183S,  when  the  French  gwned  possession  of  it. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade  wim  E.  Kabylia. 

BOCGCEB,  neire,  a  French  physicist,  bom  at 
Lo  Croisic,  Feb.  16,  1698,  died.  Aug.  15,  1758. 


BOUILLET 

After  holding  a  professorship  of  hydrography 
at  Havre,  he  succeeded  Manpertuis  as  associate 
geometer  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  was 
afterward  made  pensioned  astronomer.  He 
acconwaoied  La  Condamine  and  Godin  on  the 
great  South  American  expedition  to  measure 
an  arc  of  a  meridian  near  the  equator,  and  on 
his  return  he  published  Theorie  de  la  figure  de 
la  terre  (Paris,  I7i9).  His  other  works  are  on 
optics,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  His  princi- 
pal claims  to  feme  are  his  invention  of  the 
beliometer,  and  bis  foundation  of  the  science 
of  photometry,  which  is  most  fully  expomided 
in  his  posthumous  Trmti  d^optique  tur  la  gm- 
datioji  de  la,  VumUre,  edited  by  La  Cwlle  (Paris, 
1790). 
BOCGCEBEIU,  Gnillaoiie  AMphe,  a   French 

eunter,  bom  at  La  Eochelle.  S"ov.  80,  1835. 
e  studied  in  the  Paris  school  of  fine  arts,  and 
has  been  prominent  since  1855  among  the  art- 
ists of  the  modem  French  school.  He  exe- 
cuted the  mural  paintings  in  the  St.  Louis  chap- 
el of  the  church  of  Ste,  Clotilde,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine.  His  "  Triumph  of 
Venus"  (1856)  has  b6en  popularized  by  many 
engravings  and  lithographic  drawings.  There 
are  many  of  hia  pictures  in  the  United  States. 

BOHLLE,  FnutDis  Oaide  Anoir,  marquis  de, 
a  French  general,  bom  Nov.  19,  1739,  died  in 
London,  Nov.  14, 1800.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  seven  years'  war,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Guadeloupe  in  1768,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  war  of  independence 
was  governor  general  of  the  French  Antilles, 
He  not  only  preserved  those  islands  against  the 
English,  but  succeeded  in  taking  several  others 
from  them.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed 
such  magnanimity  that  on  visiting  England  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  he  received  there  pub- 
lic tokens  of  admiration.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution  he  was  in  command  of  the  east- 
em  military  division  of  France,  and  ably  con- 
tended with  great  difficulties  arising  from  the 
rebellious  disposition  of  the  population  and  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops.  When  Louis 
XVI.  prtijected  his  flight  ftom  France,  he  con- 
sulted Bonill^,  who  entered  into  the  plan  and 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations ;  bat  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  general,  the 
king  was  arrested  at  Varennes  (June  31, 1791). 
B0U1II6  thereupon  fled  from  franco  and  went . 
afterward  to  Russia,  where  Catharine  II.  pro- 
mised him  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  invade 
France ;  but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled, 
and  Bouillfi  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
wrote  his  excellent  Mimeirea  eur  la  revolution 
/ranfaise,  first  printed  in  English  at  London 
in  1797,  translated  into  German  (Hamburg, 
1798),  and  not  published  in  French  till  1801. 

BOCILLKT,  Hkrle  flitolas,  a  French  metaphy- 
sician and  encyclopiedist,  bom  in  Paris,  May  6, 
17S8,  died  there,  Dec.  28,  1864.  He  was  for 
20  years  professor  of  metaphysics  and  ethics 
in  various  colleges,  and  became  honorary  coun- 
cillor of  the  university  in  1850,  inspector  of 
the  academy  of  Paris  in  1851,  and  permanent 
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inspector  general  of  public  instnictioQ  in  1861. 
He  edited  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneofl,  and  the  works  of  Bacon  (3  vols.,  1884^ 
'5),  and  prepai-ed  the  firet  complete  French 
translation  or  the  Enneads  of  Plotinns  (S  vols., 
1857-'61),  for  wiiioh  te  received  a  prize  of 
8,000  francs  from  the  French  academy.  He 
contributed  to  various  cyelopiediaiB,  and  was  the 
chief  editor  of  the  JHcHonnmre  eltmigue  de 


(IvoL  lai^e  8vo,  1843;  22d  ed.,  1871), 'and 
DictioniiaiTe  vmiver^el  dm  sciences,  dea  letPres 
et  dm  arU  (8to,  1854;  9th  ed.,  1870).  The 
second  of  these  works  was  modified  in  aeooi-d- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Eoman  con- 
gregation of  the  Index. 

BOVILLIEE,  {^'andsqae,  a  French  philosopher, 
bom  in  Lyons,  July  12, 1813.  He  became  pro- 
fessor and  dean  of  the  facnlty,  and  in  1856  pre- 
sident of  the  academy  of  that  city ;  and  emce 
1867  he  has  been  director  of  the  superior 
norniid  school.  He  prepared  French  timisla- 
tions  of  some  of  the  works  of  Kaot  and  Ficht«, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  Bkt<-vre  de  laphiloso- 
pk  e  earteiienm  (-  vols    Pans,  1854    2d  ed 
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and  was  tunnerly  the  capital  at  the  lordship  of 
Bouillon  (which  had  been  separated  by  parti- 
tion from  the  coanty  of  BonlogneJ,  a  d^trict 
in  the  Ai'defines  containing  several  large  -vil- 
lages and  about  20,000  inhabitants.  This  dis- 
trict was  mortgaged  by  Godfrey  tlie  crusader, 
in  1095,  to  the  bishop  of  LiSge,  whose  succes- 
sors held  it  till  1483,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Griiillamne  de  La  Marck,  prince  of  Sedan.  Re- 
stored to  the  bishoy  by  Charles  V.  in  1539,  it 
waa  again  taken  in  1548  by  Robert  de  La 
Marck,  whose  descendants  were  dukes  of  Bou- 
illon, which  title  afterward  passed  by  mar- 


riage into  the  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
viacoimtB  of  Turenne.  Bouillon  was  held  by 
the  French  from  1676  to  1815.  The  tide  of 
prince  of  Bouillon  was  assumed  in  1793  by 
Philip  d'AuTei-gne,  a  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  and  was  borne  by  him  until  hia  death  in 
1816,  whenthe  contest  between  different  claim- 
ants was  set  at  rest  by  a  decision  (July  1)  in 
favor  of  the  French  prince  Charles  Alwn  de 
Eohan-GuemenS,  whose  posterity  still  bear  the 
title.  Bouillon,  has  belonged  to  Belgium  since 
1831. 

BOUILLON,  e«d{My  de,  the  hero  of  the  first 
crusade,  bora  in  South  Brabant  about  1060, 
died  in  Jerusalem,  July  18,  1100.  He  was  the 
son  of  Enataee  11.  of  Boulogne,  brother-in- 
law  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  1076  he 
succeeded  his  maternal  uncle,  Godfrey  the 
Humpbacked,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  a 
part  of  hia  possessions.  He  espoused  ttie  cause 
of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  memorable 
struggle  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  slew  the 
rival  emperor  Rudolph  of  Swabia  in  the  battle 
of  Molsen  (1080),  and  a  few  years  later  planted 
■Henry's  banner  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
he  was  the  iirat  to  scale  In  reward  for  these 
services  he  1  ecame  duke  ot  Lower  Lorraine. 
The  il  hcwevei  that  he  had  committed 
1  latiug  the  e  ty  of  St.  Peter  sat 

heavy  on  his  sou!.     As 

'  soon  as  the  crusade  was 
1  ro  laimed,  he  moiigaged 
his  lands  to  the  bisliop  of 
Lifige  m  order  to  procure 
fimds  for  the  enterprise, 
and  set  out  in  the  ^ring 
of  1096,  with  his  broth- 
el's Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
for  the  Holy  Land,  at 
the  head  of  70,000  foot 
and  10  000  horse,  Fl-ench, 
Gennan,  and  Lorrainers. 
Godfrey,  who  belonged  to 
both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man nations,  and  spoke 
both  tongues  with  ease, 
soon  became  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  whole  vast 
expedition.  (See  Oetf- 
9iDEa  )  He  was  not  tall, 
1  t  his  strength  was  pro 
digious  It  18  said  that 
i\ith  one  blow  oi  h  s  sword  he  clove  asun 
del  a  hjrjeman  ft  cm  head  to  saddle,  jnd 
with  one  back  stroke  would  cut  off  an  os's 
or  camel's  hew!  When  m  Asn,  liivmg  one 
day  lost  his  way,  he  found  one  o!  his  com 

{anions  m  a  cavern  engaged  with  a  bear ; 
e  drew  the  beast's  rage  upon  himself,  and 
slew  it,  but  the  serious  bites  he  received 
kept  him  long  in  his  bed.  Alexis  Oomnenus 
agreeing  to  provide  the  western  army  with 
supplies  on  condition  that  the  crusaders  would 
espel  the  Turks  from  his  dominions,  Godfrey 
conquered  Nictea  and  in  1098  Antioch,  where 
bis  Eoldiei's  were  short  of  proviwona,  the  Greek 
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emperor  Laving  failed  to  keep  Lis  promise. 
TLey  regained  their  courage  on  the  supposed 
discovery  of  the  lance  which  pierced  the  side 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  and  after  a  siege 
of  38  days,  Godirey,  with  only  20,000  men 
remaining  of  Lis  army,  captured  Jerasalem, 
Jnly  16,  1099.  lie  tried,  Lut  in  vain,  to  re- 
strain tLe  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  fearful 
massacre  ensued.  Elected  king,  Le  refused  to 
assume  a  royal  orown  on  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  had  heen  crowned  with  thorns,  and, 
accepting  only  the  title  of  duke  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  snrrendered  to 
tlie  patriarch  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  while 
he  watched  over  the  defence  of  the  city,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  vast  Egyptian  army.  God- 
frey soon  died,  probably  of  care  and  anxiety, 
after  having  fonnded  a  monastery  in  the  vd- 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat.  He  was  bnried  on  Calvary, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin  I., 
who  assmned  the  titie  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Godfrey's  esploits  have  been  celebrated  by 

BOEILLOir.     L  Benrl  d«  U  Tom  d'Aivergne, 

duke  de,  marshal  of  France,  bom  Sept.  28, 
1555,  died  March  25,  1628.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  life  he  was  known  as  viscount  of 
Tnrenne.  He  received  a  military  trainiog 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  hia  grandfather, 
the  constable  de  Montmorency.  While  still 
young  he  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and 
became  an  adherent  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
After  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Henry  conferred  on  him  the  hand  and  estates 
of  Charlotte  de  la  Marck,  the  heiress  of  the 
dnchy  of  Bouillon,   and  thus  he   became    a 

SowerfuL  prince  and  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
e  Bomllon.  On  the  evening  of  his  marriage, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  bride  for  a  few  hours,  ne 
etonned  the  forixess  of  Stenay,  which  was  held 
by  the  Lorrainers.  This  made  Henry  say  that 
Le  would  make  marriages  every  day  if  he  conld 
be  sure  of  such  weddmg  presents.  He  after- 
ward participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Biron, 
and  fied  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained  till 
,1606.  During  the  regency  of  Maria  de' Medici, 
BoniUon  sometimes  sided  with  the  queen,  some- 
times with  her  opponents ;  now  supporting 
.the  Calvinists,  then  making  peace  with  the 
court.  Yet  he  found  time  to  establish  at  Sedan 
a  large  library  and  a  eoDege.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Nas- 
sau, daughter  of  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Turenne.  II>  II^Mc 
HanrlM  de  la  Tou  d'Aavergiu,  duke  de,  a  French 
soldier,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Sedan, 
Oct,  23, 1806,  died  at  Pontoise,  Ang.  9,  1652. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Calvinistic  creed, 
an^  learned  ttie  profession  of  arms  under  his 
uncles,  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  Frederick  Henry. 
In  1635  he  entered  the  service  of  France,  but 
six  years  later,  from  aversion  for  Richelieu,  he 
joined  the  Spaniards.  At  the  battle  of  La 
Marf6e,  July  6,  1641,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the   count  de  Soisaons,  he  dbplayed    extra- 
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ordinary  ability,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  allies  rendered  victory  useless.  He 
then  made  peace  with  the  cardinal,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  general,  but  thenextyear 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Oinq-Mars.  He  probably  would 
have  been  execut«d  if  hie  wife,  who  was  in 
possession  of  Sedan,  had  not  threatened  to  de- 
liver it  up  to  the  Spaniards.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  he  went  to  Rome,  was  convert- 
ed to  Catholicism,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  papal  troops.  In  1649  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  actively  participated  in  the 
civil  war  against  Mazarin. 

BODILLI,  Jean  Nltelfts,  a  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  bom  about  1763,  died  in  Paris,  April 
14,  1842.  He  wrote  the  texts  of  many  operas, 
including  Le  jeune  Henri^  by  M6hui,  and  Les 
dewc  joumeet  of  Cherubim.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  comedies  and  dramas,  and 
of  collections  of  tales  for  young  persons,  which 
were  translated  into  German. 

BODLAINTILLIERS,  Heirl,  count  de,  a  French 
historian,  bom  at  Saint-Saire,  Normandy,  Oct, 
11,  1658,  died  Jan.  28, 1723.  He  asserted  that 
France  aa  a  nation  was  indebted  for  its  power 
to  the  feudal  system,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
the  "masterpiece  of  human  genius."  Hisffis- 
toire  de  Vancien  gout^mement  de  la  France 
(the  Hague,  1727)  set  forth  this  theory,  and  he 
wrote  many  other  works. 

BOIfLDEB,  a  N.  county  of  Colorado,  bqimded 
W.  by  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains ;  area, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,939.  It  is  watered 
by  affluents  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
64,891  bushels  of  wheat,  21,060  of  Indian  com, 
71,183  of  oats,  8  898  tons  of  hay,  and  84,253 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  877  horses,  1,847 
milch  cows,  3,219  other  cattle,  and  183  swine. 
Capital,  Boulder  City. 

BOO^E^S.    See  Bowldbes. 

BOULE,  Tk*o4»w*,  a  French  publisher,  born 
Feb,  23,  1799.  In  1833  he  founded  the  Esta- 
fette,  and  owned  this  journal  till  1858,  when, 
after  18  suits  against  him  for  stealing  articles 
from  as  many  other  journals,  it  was  suppressed 
by  the  government.  On  Feb.  24, 1848,  he  pub- 
lished the  Eipubliqtie,  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  previous  to  the  official 
proclamation  to  that  effect.  His  establisliment 
was  sacked  June  13,  1849,  by  the  national 
guard,  and  in  1850  he  was  deprived  of  his 
license  as  publisher.  His  business  became  then 
the  property  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which 
up  to  1852  had  already  attended  to  the  print- 
ing of  more  than  200  journals.  Among  the 
daily  and  periodical  journals  with  which  Boulfi 
was  connected  as  printer  or  proprietor,  or  in 
other  capaeities,  were  the  Bevue  Britannique 
(1886),  Patne  (1843-'6),   Figaro  (1855),  &c. 

BODLLOVCNE.  I.  Loijs,  a  Frendi  painter, 
born  in  Picardy  about  1609,  died  in  Paris  in 
Jnne,  1674.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  after 
settUng  in  Paris  about  1640,  he  became  one  of 
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the  organizers  of  tho  academy  of  painting  and 
ficidpture,  and  was  professor  in  that  institutioa 
till  liis  death.  His  piiaoipal  works  were  ess- 
cuted  for  the  cathedral  of  !Notre  Dame.  IL 
Bon,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1640 
or  1649,  died  there.  May  16,  ITIT.  A  pupil  of 
hia  fether,  his  early  picture  of  St.  John  was 

E laced  by  order  of  Colbert  in  the  academy,  and 
e  studied  in  Borne  as  a  pensioner  of  the  king. 
His  imitatioiia  of  great  masters  were  after- 
ward often  taken  for  originals.  He  became 
in  1677  3  member  and  in  1678  professor 
of  the  Paris  academy,  and  Louis  XIT.  em- 
ployed him.  One  of  his  most  ftmous  paintings 
is  liie  "  Eesurreotion  of  Lazarns  "  in  the  ehurSi 
of  ths  Carthusians.  He  also  produced  a  num- 
ber of  etohinga.  III.  Loiis  de,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  16B4,  died  there  in 
jTovember,  1788  or  1734.  In  his  18th  year  he 
obtained  the  great  prize  of  tlie  academy,  and 
in  1675  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  royal  penaoner. 
After  his  designs  in  imitation  of  Raphael  the 
Gobelins  preparedtapestry  for  the  iing's  apart- 
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mcnts.  In  1681  he  was  admitted  to  the 
academy,  and  io  1732  appointed  designer  of 
medals  and  devices  for  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  17S8  rector  of  the  academy  of  pamting 
and  sculpture,  in  1725  its  president,  and  about 
time  first  painter  to  the  king,  by  whom 
ennobled.  His  paintings  are  highly 
1.  He  also  escelled  as  an  engraver. 
IF.  GcDeTlt?e  and  HRddeloe,  sisters  of  the  pre- 
ceding, respectively  born  in  1645  and  1646, 
died  in  J708  and  1710.  They  studied  under 
their  father,  and  were  hoth  admitted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  academy  of  painting  (1699), 
exhibiting  on  this  occasion  a  joint  production. 
They  were  good  portrait  ptuntei's. 

BOCUKiNi:.  I.  Boali^e-siu>ian^  (ana.  Ge- 
eoriacum^  aabseauently  Bolonia),  a  town  of 
Sranoe,  m  the  department  of  Paa-de-Calais, 
situated  on  the  English  channel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liane,  19  m.  S,  8.  "W.  of  Calais,  and  130 
m.  K  byW.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  40,251, 
ineloding  nearly  7,000  English,  The  upper 
town,  irregulai'ly  iMd  out,  but  well  built,  con- 


ta  ns  two  8  luarea  with  fountama  and  an  old 
oaatle  where  Louis  Hapolecn  was  coniinod 
altei  landmg  hcie  m  1840  Among  other 
public  buildings  IS  a  cathedral  built  m  the  mod- 
em Italian  style  between  1827  and  1867,  on 
the  ate  of  the  Gothic  building  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  revolution.  The  citadel 
was  razed  in  1690.  The  ramparts  have  been 
transformed  into  promenades,  and  E.  of  them 
are  the  grounds  which  were  used  as  a  military 
camp  in  1854^*5,  and  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions. The  lower  or  new  town,  lying  close 
to  the  harbor,  and  containing  the  chirf'  com- 
mercial establishments,  is  better  laid  out  and 
built  than  the  old  town.  It  has  a  fine  bathing 
establishment  opened  in  1863,  with  a  ball 
room  and  reading  room,  and  contains  also  a 
famous  museum,  and  a  library  with  over  80,000 
volumes.  The  hai'bor,  though  sliU  deficient 
in  depth,  has  been  much  improved,  and  con- 
sists of  two  Jarge  basins  connected  by  a  quay. 


ships  anehoiing  sjme  distance  i ft  m  from  six 

nine  fathoms    A  great  deal  of  the  prospenty 

the  town  Js  daetoJts  situation  en  one  of  the 

nn  routes  between  London  and  Pans,  being 

_.is  than  sis  hours' journey  from  London  via 

Folkestone  and  Dover,  and  about  4J  hours  from 

Paris  by  the  new  rmlway  tlirongh  Amiens, 

opened  in  1867.    About  300  vessels  belong 

to  the  town,  a  large  proportion  of  them  en- 

faged  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery.  ■  The 
sbermen  generally  marry  only  among  them- 
selves, live  in  a  separate  part  of  the  town, 
have  a  peculiar  dress,  and  speak  a  distinct 
patois.  Before  going  to  sea  they  toake  votive 
offerings  in  the'  neighboring  chapel  of  J^sos 
Flagellfe.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  in  her- 
ring, mackerel,  oysters,  wine,  brandy,  coals, 
butter,  and  linen,  wool,  and  silk  goods.  Over 
3,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port  anmmlly, 
witii  to  aggregate  tonnage  esceedii^  600,000. 
The  population  has  nearly  doubled  Eunoe  1815, 
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chiefly  owing  to  the  influx  of  English  residents ; 
and  the  town  looks  now  more  English  than 
French.  There  are  two  British  chapels  and 
many  English  boarding  schools.  Le  Sage  and 
the  English  poete  Churchill  and  Oamphell  died 
in  Botdogne,  and  Sainte-Beuve  was  horn  here. 
—Under  the  Eoinans  the  place  was  the  port 
most  frequented  by  travellers  crossing  to 
Britwi.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  various  princely  houses,  natil  it  fell 
to  that  of  Burgundy.  In  1477  it  wa^united  to 
the  French  crown  by  Louis  XI.  In  1544  it 
was  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  but 
restored  to  France  in  1550  on  payment  of 
2,000,000  francs.  It  has  been  at  various  times 
the  starting  point  of  naval  expeditions  against 
England,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the  great  ar- 
mament prepared  by  Napoleon  for  the  invasion 
of  that  conntry.  11.  Boitesne-nr-Sclii&  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  opposite  St.  Cloud,  abont  1  m. 
W.  of  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,  17,843.  It  is  famous  for  its  bieacheries. 
Between  Bonlogne  and  the  Porte  Maillot  of 
Paris  is  the  Bois  de  BouJogne,  originally  a 
royal  hunting  ground.  In  flie  18th  century 
it  contained  the'  monastery  of  Longcham[ja, 
and  subsequently  was  a  celebrated  forest  till 
1852,  when  it  was  converted  into  one  of  the 
finest  pleasure  grounds  of  Enrope,  covering 
nearly  2,600  acres.  Among  the  most  renowned 
features  of  the  park  were  the  deer  park;  the 
rand  de»  cmaadea ;  the  lakes;  ihtiliutteMoTte- 
mart,  an  artificial  mound ;  the  mare  d'A-uteuU, 
a  natural  pond;  the  immense  artificial  rock- 
work  called  cascade  de  LoTigehamps,  with  the 
race  course;  the  pre  Catalan,  with  its  con- 
certs; the  villa  Haussmann,  on  the  site  of  tbe 
old  abbey  of  Longchamps ;  the  zoological  gar- 
den of  acclimation ;  and  the  restaurant  cMteau 
de  Madrid,  called  after  the  famous  palace  de- 
molished under  Louis  XVIII.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  the  trees  were  cut  down 
by  order  of  the  miUtary  authoriliea  of  Paris, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  otherwise  devastated. 
BOELTEB,  High,  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
or  near  London,  Jan.  4,  1671,  died  in  I«ndon 
in  September,  1743.  After  leaving  Oxford  he 
was  snccesaively  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  chaplain  to  George  I.,  and 
tutor  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  In  1719 
he  became  bishop  of  Bnatol  and  dean  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  and  in  1724  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  He  ex- 
pended £30,000  in  augmenting  the  incomesof 
the  poorer  clergy,  erected  and  endowed  hos- 
pitalsat  Armagh  andDrogheda  for  clergymen's 
widows,  contribnted  to  the  establishment  of 
charter  schools,  and  during  the  famine  of  1740 
provided  at  his  own  expense  two  meals  a  day 
for  3,500  persons.  For  IS  years  he  filled  the 
offlce  of  lord  justice  of  Ireland.  His  "  Letters 
to  several  Ministers  of  State  in  England  rela- 
tive  to  Transactions  in  Ireland  from  1724  to 
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1788  "  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  176S-'70)  are  regarded 
as  authority  on  that  period. 

BOULTON,  flattbtH,  an  English  mechanician, 
bom  in  Birmingham,  Sept.  3,  1738,  died  near 
there,  Aug.  17,  1809.  He  joined  his  father  in 
the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and  one  of  his 
first  inventions  was  a  new  mode  of  inlaying 
steel.  The  death  of  his  father  gave  him  ample 
means  to  extend  his  hosiuess,  and  in  1762  he  es- 
tablished the  Soho  manufactory  near  Birming- 
ham, for  which  he  in  1767  constrncted  a  steam 
en^ne,  on  the  original  plan  of  Savery.  In  1769 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  James  Watt, 
and  the  Soho  steam  en^ne,  gradually  irnproved 
and  simplified,  became  known  aU  over  Europe. 
It  was  first  applied  to  coinage  in  1783,  from 
30,000  to  40, 000  milled  coins  being  struck  off  in 
an  hour.  Boulton  and  Watt  sent  two  compiete 
mints  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  many  years 
executed  the  entire  copper  coinage  of  England. 
Mr.  Boulton  emended  £47,000  on  the  steam 
en^ne  before  Watt  had  so  completely  eon- 
strueted  it  that  its  operation  yielded  profit. 
He  also  patented  a  method  of  raising  water 
and  other  fiuids  by  impulse. 

BOG  UAZi,  an  Arab  chief,  bom  in  Algeria 
about  1820.  He  was  a  dervish,  who  in  1845 
roused  the  population  of  the  Dahra  against  the 
French,  participating  in  many  conflicts  and  co- 
operating-with  Abd-el-Kader  in  Morocco.  On 
April  13,  1847,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Saint-Arnand  and  sent  to  Paris.  A  liberal 
pension  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
vided with  handsome  lodgings^  but  being 
caught  in  an  attempt  to  leave  Paris  in  the  night 
of  Feb.  23,  1848,  he  was  removed  to  Ham  and 
detained  in  the  fortress  till  July,  184S,  and  in 
the  city  till  1853.  He  was  sent  to  the  theatre 
of  war  in  the  East  in  1854,  and  commanded  a 
corps  of  irregular  troops,  receiving  in  1855  a 
colonelcy  in  the  army. 

BOVftBlKI,  ChUTles  Denis  Santer,  a  French  sol- 
dier, born  in  Paris,  April  22, 1816.  His  father, 
of  Greek  origin,  and  an  offlcer  in  the  French 
army,  lost  his  litte  in  tlie  Greek  war  of  indepen- 
dence (1827).  Bourbaii  was,  educated  at  St. 
Oyr,  became  a  auh-lieutenant  in  1836,  and  brig- 
adier general  in  1854.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  war  at  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1855,  during  the  storming 
of  tiie  Malakhoff.  Subsequently  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  governor  general  of  Algeria,  and 
in  August,  1857,  became  general  of- division. 
In  1859  he  increased  his  reputation  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  afterward  held  a  com- 
mand in  Paris.  In  May,  1869,  he  command- 
ed the  second  camp  at  Ohfilons,  and  in  July 
became  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
was  appointed  in  July,  1870,  commander-in- 
chief  ad  inUrim,  of  the  guard  in  place  of  Ba- 
zaine,  under  whom  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battles  near  Metz,  Aug.  14, 16,  and  18,  and 
especially  on  Aug.  31  in  the  nnarailing  attempt 
to  break  through  the  German  lines.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  Metz  in  the  beginning 
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of  0  tob  r,  and  w^  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Baza  ne  on  a  mission  to  tlie  ex-empreaa 
E  gfin  at  Qhiaellmrst.  The  provisional  au- 
th  ti  at  Toara  nest  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  army  of  the  north  at  Lille; 
lut  whil  he  was  exerting  himself  to  quality 
th  t  p  for  active  service,  Gambetta  remon- 
t  t  d  against  his  iaactirity,  and  Bonrbaki, 
af  tutting  these  charges,  laid  down  his 

mmand  On  Dec.  6,  however,  he  was  placed 
at  ti  h  ad.  of  part  of  the  remnants  of  tie  de- 
feated army  of  the  Loire,  which  he  reorganized 
around  Ifevers,  so  as  to  make  it  consist  of  four 
corps  and  eventually  of  about  150,000  men. 
Disappointed  by  Garibaldi's  force  not  joining 
himfor  the  relief  of  Belfort  and  in  other  pro- 
jected exploits,  he  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  Dyon;  bnt  his  adver- 
sary. Gen,  Werder,  concentrated  his  foi 
Tesoul,  attacked  the  French  flank  at  Vil 
(Jan.  9,  I8t3),  gained  time  to  intrench  himself 
in  a  strong  position  before  Belfort,  and  re- 
peatedly repelled  Bonrbaki's  impetuous  attacks 
(Jan.  15-17).  Dreading  at  the  same  time  Ger- 
man reSnforcements  onder  Manteuffel,  the 
French  general  retired  to  Besangon  in  the 
hope  of  thence  reaching  Lyons;  but,  cut  off 
by  the  Germans,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
Qver  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Doubs  in  the 
direction  of  Switzerland.  In  the  mean  while  he 
received  visionary  instmctionB  from  Gambetta 
to  resume  aggressive  operations  with  demoral- 
ized forces,  worn  out  by  forced  marches  over 
Alpine  mountains  and  glaciers,  and  short  of  the 
nec^saries  of  life.  Depressed  by  these  circum- 
stances and  exasperated  at  Gambetta's  taunt- 
ing him  with  treason,  Bourbaki  shot  himself 
in  the  head  at  Besangon,  Jan.  27.  Erpresaing 
his  regret  that  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal, 
he  transferred  his  command  to  Gen.  Olin- 
chant,  who,  after  new  disasters,  led  the  re- 
maining 80,000  of  the  ori^nal  150,000  men  of 
Bourbati's  army  into  Switzerland.  Bourbaki 
lias  since  been  appointed  to  a  military  com- 
mand in  Lyons. 

BOGBBON.  L  A  K  E.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  E.  by  the  South  Licking  river,  which 
also  intersects  the  N.  E.  part,  and  drdned  by 
Hinkston,  Stocer's,  and  Stroad's  creeks;  area, 
about400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  inl870,  I4,8fl3,of  whom 
6,677  were  colored.  This  county  forms  part 
of  the  region  called  the  garden  of  Kentucky. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  the  soil, 
of  fine  limestone  derivation,  is  remarkably  rich. 
Lead  ore  is  found  in  small  quantities ;  sulphur 
and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous.  On 
Stoner's  creek  is  a  remarkable  ancient  earth- 
work. The  Kentucky  Central  and  the  Paris 
and  Mayaville  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  m  1870  were  71,717 
bushels  of  wheat,  67,789  of  rye,  1,239,515  of 
Indian  corn,  114,763  of  oats,  163,850  pounds 
of  butter,  47,585  of  wool,  and  6,672  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  ■5,314  horses,  5,119  mules 
and  asses,  3,870  mUch  cows,  16,629  other  cat- 
tle; ,11,039  sheep,  and   19,887  swine.      The 
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manufacture  of  Bourbon  whiskey,  which  takes 
ifa  name  from  this  county,  is  estenaively  car- 
ried on.  Capital,  Paris.  !!•  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri,  drained  by 
the  Little  Osage  and  Marmiton  rivers;  area, 
625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,076.  The  Mis- 
souri River,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads  traverse  it. 
The  chief  .productions  in  1870  were  145,179 
bushels  of  wheat,  706,607  of  Indian  com, 
206,820  of  oats,  81,627  of  potatoes,  20,789 
tons  of  hay,  12,103  of  wool,  255,218  of  but- 
ter, and  225,569  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
There  were  6,433  horses,  5,399  milch  cows, 
10,056  other  cattle,  4,802  sheep,  and  6,867 
swine.    Capital,  Bourbon. 

BOtltBON,  an  island.    See  EiuNion. 

BODRBOir,  a  French  ducal  and  royal  family, 
different  branches  of  which  have  reigned  as 
kmgs  over  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  and  as 
sovereign  dukes  over  Parma.  I.  Dtioal  Fam- 
ily. Thefief  ofBourbon,now  called Bourhon- 
i'Archambault,  was  early  in  the  10th  century 
in  the  possession  of  Adi^mar  or  Aimar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ohiidebrand,  brother  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  in  the  18th  century  in  that  of  the 
house  of  Dampierre,  which  held  it  till  1272, 
when  Beatrix,  the  heiress,  married  the  sixth  son 
of  Louis  IX.f  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  the  family.  The  fief, 
then  only  a  seigniory,  was  erected  into  a  duke- 
dom by  Charles  IV.  for  Lonis,  son  of  Eobert 
and  Beatrix  (1827).  He  left  two  sons :  Pierre 
I.,  the  elder,  who  continued  the  ducal  dynasty, 
and  Jacques  I.,  count  of  La  Marche,  ibe  an- 
cestor of  the  royal  line.  The  second  duke, 
Pierre  L,  was  killed  in  1356  at  Poitiers.— His 
son  Lotus  H.  (1337-1409)  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  English,  and  was  appoint- 
ed conjointly  with  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  snpermtend  the  education  of  the 
young  king  Charles  VI.,  who  had  married  his 
sister.  He  was  the  true,  founder  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  house.  To  the  duchy  of  Bourbon 
and  county  of  Clermont  he  added,  through 
his  two  marriages  or  by  purchase,  the  duchy 
of  Anvergne,  the  county  of  Montpensier,  the 
principality  of  Dombes,  and  several  minor 
feudal  estates;  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown,  his  posses- 
sions extending  from  the  Cher  to  the  Eh6ne. — 
Jean  I.  sucoeeaed  his  father  Louis  II. ;  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aginconrt  (1416),  and 
carried  to  England ;  paid  his  ransom  three  times 
without  being  released;  and  at  last  concluded 
a  treaty  by  which  he  gave  up  to  the  English 
king  the  principd  strongholds  of  his  duchy, 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  Henry  VL 
as  king  of  France;  hut  his  son  declined  to 
abide  by  these  terms,  and  the  duke  died  in  1434 
iuLondon,  after  18  years'  captivity. — Chablks 
I.,  known  until  his  father's  death  as  count  of 
Clermont,  did  good  service  for  the  French  king 
gainst  the  English,  and  was  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaty. of  Arras  between  Charles 
VII.  and  the  dnke  of  Burgundy  in  1436.    Ha 
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subsequently  engaged  in  tie  revolt  known  as 
la  praguerie,  but  soon  naade  liis  peace  with 
the  iiing,  a  daughter  of  whom  his  son,  the 
count  of  Clermont,  afterwai-d  married.  He 
died  in  1456.^-Jban  II.,  son  of  Charles  L,  was  a, 
faithftil  servant  to  Charles  VII.,  hut  became  the 
controlling  mind  of  the  Ugue  du  lien,  public 
against  Louis  XI.  By  the  treaty  of  Conflana 
he  obtained  favorable  tenna,  being  sjiooessively 
appointed  governor  of  Langnedoc,  knight  of  St. 
Michael,  and  grand  constable  of  Fiance. — On 
his  deaUi  in  1487  the  duchy  reverted  to  hia  eld- 
eat  brother,  the  archbiahop  of  Lyons,  who  died 
the  following  year,  when  their  younger  brother, 
PiBRBB  n.  of  Beai^en,  got  possession  of  it.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Louis  XL  On  the 
death  of  that  king,  Anne  governed  under  the 
name  of  her  brother,  Charles  VIIL  Her  only 
child  was  adaughter,  Susanne,  who  married  her 
cousin,  OniKiEB  of  Montpensier,  the  last  dnke, 
popnlariy  known  as  the  constable  de  Bourbon. 
He  beloi^ed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  famUy , 
and  by  hia  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  elder 
became  the  richest  prince  in' Trance,  and  was 
appointed  grand  constable  by  Francis  I.  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  but  he  repelled  her  advances.  By  her  hos- 
tility he  was  deprived  of  hia  pensiona,  amount- 
ing to  76,000  livrea ;  and  on  his  wife's  death,  as 
she  had  left  no  child,  Louisa  claimed  the  Bourbon 
estates  as  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  a  lawsuit  was 
brought  agdnst  him.  A  judgment  being  i 
dered  in  her  favor,  Bourbon  entered  into 
cret  negotiations  with  Oharies  V.  and  Henry 
VIIL  It  was  agreed  that  a  kingdom  should 
be  created  for  the  constable  in  S.  E.  France, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  country  given  up  to 
the  other  confederates.  Francis  I.  was  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  and  Bourbon  fled  in  dis- 
guise and  raised  in  Germany  6,000  soldiers,  with 
whom  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia, 
where  Francis  I.  was  t^en  prisoner.  However, 
he  was  not  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  re- 
gard which  he  anticipated ;  and  being  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  German  mercenaries,  who 
for  months  bad  received  no  pay,  he  was  obliged 
to  lead  them  against  Rome.  He  waa  shot  (May 
6,  1527)  while  scaling  the  wall,  npon  which 
the  soldiers  stormed  the  city,  which  for  two 
months  was  ^ven  up  to  pillage  and  bloodshed. 
His  remdcs  were  removed  to  Gaetu,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memoi-y;  while 
the  French  parliament  ordered  the  threshold 
of  hia  manaion  in  Paris  to  be  painted  yeUow, 
to  signify  that  he  had  died  bearing  arms  against 
his  native  country.  II.  Eotai.  Dtnastibs  c 
BocBBON.  1.  Frajtce.  Theheadof  theyoungi 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  gave  kings  to 
France,  was  Jacques,  count  of  La  Karche, 
second  son  of  Louis,  first  duke  of  Bourbon. 
The  raith  descendant  of  Jacques,  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Vend6me,  married  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  the  heirew  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Henri,  prince  of  Bfiarn,  born  in 
1668,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1663,  and 


,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  Valois  family,  was  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  of  France.  Henry  the 
BSarnais,  as  he  was  called. by  the  Catholics, 
made  his  claims  good  by  courage,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  At  last,  in  1694,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  assassinated  in  1610  by  EavaUlac.  Six  of 
his  descendants  in  the  direct  line  occupied  the 
throne  after  him :  Louis  XIIL,  1610-1643 ; 
Louis  XIV.,  1643-171B  ;  Louis  XV.,  1715-1774 ; 
Lonia  XVI.,  1774-1793 ;  Louis  XVIIL,  1814^ 
1824;  and  Ohariea  X.  1824r-1830.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  lasted  72  yeafs.  This  prince's 
sons  and  grandsons,  excepting  Philip,  who  waa 
excluded  on  aj:count  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  died  before  him,  and  Ke  was 
succeeded  by  hia  great-graodson,  then  a  child. 
Their  two  successive  reigns  covered  together 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  disorders 
and  corruption  which  prevwled  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  period  prepared  the  French 
revolution,  to  which  Louis  XVI.  fell  a  victim. 
For  more  than  20  years  his  brothers  were  ex- 
iles from  France ;  they  returned  to  their  coun- 
try under  the  protection  of  foreign  armies. 
Hence  the  comparative  unpopnlarity  of  Louis 
XVIIL  and  Charles  X.,  which  caused  at  last 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1880.  The  pres- 
ent head  of  this  elder  branch,  and  pretender 
to  the  throne  (1873),  is  the  count  de  Oham- 
bord,  formerly  duke  de  Bordeaux  (called  bj  his 
adherents  Henry  V,),  the  posthumous  son  of 
the  duke  de  Berry,  second  son  of  Charles  5,, 
who  was  assasanated  in  1820.  The  younger 
branch,  known  as  Bourbon -Orleans,  traces  its 
.ori^n  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  ascended  the  throne  in 
1880  in  the  person  of  his  fourth  descendant, 
who  was  styled  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the 
French.  He  reigned  18  years,  and  lost  his 
crown  in  the  revolution  of  February,  1848. 
His  surviving  sons  are  the  dukes  de  Nemours, 
Anmale,  Montpensier,  and  the  prince  de  Join- 
ville.  The  present  aspirant  to  the  throne  as 
the  head  of  this  branch  is  their  nephew  the 
count  de  Paris,  the  elder  son  of  the  last  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  1842. 
2.  Spam.  On  the  death  of  Charles  11.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  Austrian  house  of  Spain,  the 
crown  passed  under  his  will  to  Philip,  duke  of 
Aitjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  reigned  as 
Phihp  v.,  1700-1746.  His  successors  were 
Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759;  Charles  IIL,  1759- 
1788 ;  Charles  rV.,  1788-1808 ;  Ferdinand  VIL, 
1814-1833;  and  Isatiella  II.,  who  lost  her 
throne  in  1868,  and  in  1870  renounced  her 
claims  in  favor  of  her  son  Alfonso.  3.  Naples. 
Don  Carlos,  the  second  son  of  Phihp  V.  of 
Spain,  obtained  in  1784^'B  the  crowns  of  Ka- 

Elea  and  Sicily,  which  he  kept  till  1759,  when 
e  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  aa  Charles  III., 
transmitting  his  Itahai  crowns  to  his  third  son, 
Ferdinand  TV.,  who  on  his  restoration  in  1G16 
styled  himself  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
He  reigned  66  years,  including  the  period  of 
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the  French,  invaaon,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
fion  Francis  I.,  1825-1830,  the  father  of  Ferdi- 
nand II,,  who  in  1859  was  succeeded  by  Ms 
Bon  Franoia  II.,  whose  posseasiona  were  in  the 
following  year  conquered  by  Victor  Emanuel. 
Hia  eldest  son  is  Prince  Louis,  connt  of  Trani, 
born  in  1838.  4.  Parma.  The  infante  Don 
Carlos,  before  becoming  king  of  Naples,  had 
been  for  a  time  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
In  1T48,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  his 
younger  brother  Philip,  son-in-law  of  Louis 
XV.,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Ferdinand, 
whose  heir  was  Louis  I.  The  last  named  in  1801 
exchanged  his  duchy  for  Tuscany,  which  had 
been  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Etmria.  His  son  Charles  II.  succeeded  him  in 
1808,  under  the  guardian  ship  of  his  mother, 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
In  1807  the  same  princess,  on  the  promise  by 
Napoleon  of  another  kingdom  in  Portugal,  con- 
sented to  a  resignation  for  herself  and  son ;  but 
the  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  and  they  had 
to  be  contented. in  1815  with  the  hereditary 
duchy  of  Lucca.  In  1847  Charles  II.  was  agMn 
put  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  by 
the  death  of  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  In  1849  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  hia 
son  Charles  III.,  who  had  in  1847  married  a 
French  princess,  Louise  Uarie  ThSrfise,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Berry.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Charles  III.  in  1854,  his  son  Robert  I. 
was  proclaimed  duke,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  who  died  in  1864,  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Parma  in  1869-'60  to  tjie  dominions 
of  Victor  Emanuel. — Among  the  houses  derived 
from  the  royal  Bourbon  f^ily  of  France,  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Condfi  and  ContL 

BOCBBOir,  Lonls  B«iiit,  duke  of,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  great  Cond6,  bom  at  Versailles 
inl692,diedatOhaiitilly,  Jan.  27,1740.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regency,  and  on  the  death  cS  the 
.  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  was  appointed 
prime  minister.  He  obtained  large  sums  from 
thepnblio  treasurj',  was  involved  in  the  schemes 
of  Law,  and  increased  hia  fortune  by  various 
questionable  transactions.  He  allowed  his 
mistress,  the  marijuise  de  Prie,  to  control  polit- 
ical affairs,  and  incurred  ao  much  odinm  by 
imposing  onerous  taxes  that  Cardinal  Fieury 
prevailed  upon  Louis  XV.  to  exile  him  in  1728 
to  Ohantilly. 

BOEBBON,  LoDls  Htnrl  Josepb,  dnke  of,  prince 
of  CondS,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  Aug. 
13,  1756,  died  Aug.  27,  1830.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  a  duel  with  the  count  d'Artois,  after- 
ward Charles  X,  In  1782,  in  the  war  between 
the  English  and  French,  he  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  amongthefirst 
to  emigrate,  served  in  the  army  of  Cond6,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  after  the  restoration 
recovered  most  of  his  hereditary  fortune.  His 
mistress,  the  baroness  de  FeuchSres,  as  he 
had  no  ofispring,  induced  him  to  se:ttle  his 
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fortune  upon  the  young  duke  d'Aumale,  son 
of  Louia  Phillipe.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1880  he  proposed  to  cancel 
his  will,  and  to  give  all  his  fortune  to  Charles 
X. ;  but  he  was  found  strangled  the  next 
month,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
legal  investigation.  No  light  was  cast  upon 
the  matter,  and  it  was  judicially  admitted  that 
he  had  committed  suicide,  He  was  the  last 
dnke  of  Bourbon. 

BOUKBOir-LMCT,  a  watering  place  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  8a6ne-et-Loire,  20  m.  N. 
W.  of  Oharolles;  pop.  in  1866,  3,222.  Its 
mineral  springs,  which  are  employed  in  nervous 
affections  and  rhenmatisra,  were  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Aquie  Nianeii.  A 
fine  hospital  was  established  here  by  the  mar- 
quis d'Aligre. 

BOntBOK-L'lBCHAlIBllILT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  AUier,  15  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Monlins;  pop.  in  1866,  8,466.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  eases  of  paralysis,  rhenmatism, 
and  gon-shot  wounds.  It  contains  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
waa  the  capital  of  Bourbonnais. 

BOVraOMUS,  a  former  province  of  central 
France,  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher, 
now  inciaded  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Al- 
Uer.  It  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  dnool 
house  of  Bom-bon,  and  was  confiscated  in  1523 
by  Francis  I.,  and  united  to  the  French  crown  in 
1581.  Its  ancient  inhabitanta  were  the  .iEdoi 
and  the  Bituriges  Cubi. 

BOSEBOME-LBS-BAUrS  fane.  Aqu<B  Borvonii), 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame,  21  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Langres;  pop.  in 
1866,  4,058,  It  has  hot  mineral  springs,  which 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Eomana.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  120°  to  150°  F.  The 
water  is  principally  employed  in  eases  of  paral- 
ysis and  rhenmatisin,  spasms,  and  ill-reduced 
fractures.    There  is  a  military  hospital  here. 

BOtlBBON-TENDfiE.    See  Napoleon- VsNotB. 

BOrVDAIiOUE,  leils,  a  French  prelate  and 
orator,  born  at  Bourges,  Aug.  30, 1682,  died  in 
Paris,  May  13,  1704.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesus,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  moral  theology 
in  their  college  at  Boui^es,  displaying  ,remark- 
able  capacity  for  oral  instruction,  aa  well  as 
great  energy  of  character.  He  first  preached 
in  provincii  churches,  and  in  1669  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  very  popular,  Louis 
XIV.  on  many  occasions  invited  hira  to  preach 
at  Versfulles.  He  reformed  in  a  measure  the 
somewhat  theatrical  pnlpit  oratory  of  his  day, 
and  restored  it  to  greater  omphoity,  directness, 
and  sincerity.  For  20  years  he  continued  a 
favorite  preacher.  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  to 
Languedoc  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the 
repeal  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  dhiefly  devoted  himself  to 
diaritable  labors.  His  sermons,  often  publish- 
ed during  hia  lifetime,  and  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages,   are  remarkable  for  their 
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solid  learning  and  eloquence.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  tJie  sermon  on  the  Pasaon. 
The  edition  hy  PSre  Bretonneau,  in  1 6  volames, 
is  generally  considered  the  most  complete  and 
valuahle.  Prominent  among  more  recent  edi- 
tions is  that  of  Didot  (3  vols.  8vo,  1840). 

BOHRDEILLES.     See  BiiANTduE. 

BOtSDIN,  HtaDilM,  an  antipope,  born  in  Li- 
mousin, Trance,  died  at  Fumone,  Papal  States, 
in  1122.  He  was  arch  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Toledo  in  1095,  afterward  bishop  of  Coim- 
bra,  and  in  1110  archbishop  of  Braga.  Pope 
Paschal  II,  sent  him  as  legate  to  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  but  esoommnnioated  "bira  for  hav- 
ing crowned  the  emperor  without  authority, 
and  for  other  acts  of  insubordination.  After 
the  death  of  Paschal  and  the  election  of  Gela- 
dus  II.  (1118),  the  emperor  set  up  Bourdin  as 
an  antipope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII., 
and  drove  Gelaaius  from  Rome.  But  the  op- 
pOMtion  of  the  clergy  rendered  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  after  (^e  death  of  Gelaeius  (1119) 
Henry  was  reconciled  with  Oalistns  II.,  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  papal  see.  The 
fugitive  antipope  was  brought  back  ignomin- 
iously  to  Rome  and  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  castle  of  Famone. 

BOntDOW,  L*ils  Pierre  Mule,  a  French  math- 
ematician, bom  at  Alengon,  July  16, 1709,  died 
in  Paris,  March  15,  1854.  He  was  professor 
in  the  principal  colleges  of  Paris,  and  finally 
inspector  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  tie  unirersity.  His  ^IknenU  d'aritk- 
metique  and  MlhnenU  iValgibre  have  passed 
through  many  editions;  and  the  latter,  adapted 
by  Prof.  Charles  Davies  (1884),  has  been  ex- 
tensively nsed  in  the  United  States.  His  Tri- 
gonomittie  reetiligne  et  sphSriqiM  was  pnb- 
nsbed  in  1854  as  a  test  book  according  to  the 
new  system  of  instruction  in  France. 

BOURIWH,  SibasHen,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Montpellier  in  1616,  died  in  Paris  in  16T1. 
He  became  afcqaainted  with  Olande  Lorraine  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  denounced  as  a  Oalvinist, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Exiled  to  Stockholm  during 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  was  employed 
by  Qneen  Christina  as  her  principal  painter ; 
but  when  she  embraced  Roman  Oatbolicisra 
he  returned  to  France.  Many  of  his  works, 
remarkable  for  a  brilliant  and  easy  style,  are  in 
French  galleries,  especially  in  the  Lonvre,  which 
possesses  his  masterpiece,  the  "Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter."  He  also  esoeUed  as  an  engraver, 
his  prints  in  aquafortis  exceeding  100. 

BODKG,  or  Bon^i-eB-Bresse,  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ain,  on  the  Reya- 
sonse,  20  m,  E.  8,  E,  of  MSoon;  pop.  in  1866, 
18,733,  The  streets  are  narrow,  bnt  there  are 
fine  public  buildings.  A  lyoeum  was  opened  in 
1856.  Ontdde  the  walls  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Brou,  with  celebrated  monuments  of 
its  founder,  Mai^aret  of  Austria,  of  her  hns- 
band,  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  Margaret  of  Bourbon ;  it  has  a  sun  dial 
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reconstructed  by  the  astronomer  Lalande,  who 
was  born  here.  Bourg  was  important  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  successively  belonged 
te  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  commg  inte  the  possession  of  France 
in  1601. 

BOURG,  Jnne  dn,  a  French  Protestant  martyr, 
born  at  Riom  in  1531,  executed  in  Paris,  Dec. 
20,  1559.  He  teok  orders,  but  quitted  the 
church  for  the  bar,  became  a  professor  of  law, 
embraced  Calvinism,  and  after  remonstrating 
with  Henry  II.  in  behalf  of  the  reformers,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Baslile  and  degraded  as  a 
heretic  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IL,  the  elector  Palatine  ap- 
plied to  Francis  11.  for  his  release,  proposing  to 
give  him  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg;  but 
Minard,  one  of  his  judges  and  the  especial 
Mend  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  being  assas- 
sinated during  the  trial,  the  so-called  ordon- 
nance  minarde  was  passed  sentencing  him  to 
death.  He  was  hanged  in  the  place  de  la  Grfeve, 
and  his  body  burned. 

BOCBGiDE,  FnutolS;  a  French  priest  and  ori- 
entalist, bom  at  Ganjou,  department  of  Gers, 
July  7,  1806,  died  in  1866.  He  was  ordained 
in  1832,  and  in  1838  went  as  a  missionary  te 
Algeria, -and  thence  to  Tunis,_ where  he  founded 
a  hospital,  a  college,  and  schools  for  girls,  and 
was  appointed  to  serve  the  chapel  and  otier 
institutions  for  females  established  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  honor  of  St.  Louis  (Louis  IS.),  on 
the  spot  where  that  moliarch  was  believed  to 
have  died.  He  published  SowSes  de  Carthage; 
La  alef  du  Goran;  Le  paetage  du  Ooran  A 
V^angile  ;  La  toison  Wor  de  la  lmigv.e  pkini- 
cienne,  oonteining  many  Punic  inscriptions; 
part  of  a  translation  of  the  romance  of  Antar 
(1864) ;  and  a  Lettre  A  M.  E.  Rman  (1894),  in 
reply  to  Renan'sFfo  de  Jkvs. 

BOGBGELIT,  CUnde,  a  French  veterinary  sur- 
geon, born  in  Lyons  in  1713,  died  in  1799.  He 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  and  afterward 
serve'd  in  the  cavalry,  where  he  became  very 
skilful  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  In  1762 
he  opened  a  veterinary  school  at  Lyons,  the 
first  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Paris  and  Berlin  academies  of  science.  The 
best  of  his  many 'works,  Traiti  de  la  conforma- 
tion exUrieure  dii  cheval,  de  sa  ieauU  et  de 
se»  difauU  (Paris,  1776 ;  8d  part  by  Huaard, 
1808-'8),  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  several  Janguages. 

BOtfBGEOIS,  AnleeL    See  Anioet-Bouboeois. 

BOOBtiEOIS,  DoHlBlqie  Fnntols,  a  French  in- 
venter,  bora  in  1698,  died  in  Paris  in  1781.  He 
first  exhibited  his  mechanical  telent  while  em- 
ployed in  a  locksmith's  shop  in  Paris.  Having 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  autom- 
aton duck  of  Vaucanson,  he  was  indicted  as  an 
impostor  and  imprisoned  over  two  years.  In 
1744  he  invented  a  lantern  which  received  the 
approval  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  in  which  he  was  mined 
by  his  partners.  The  academy  having  in  1766 
granted  him  a  prize  for  the  best  mode  of  light- 
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ing  a  town,  tlie  cit^  of  Paris  gaye  him  a  mo- 
nopoly for  20  years ;  but  he  was  again  de- 
frauded by  his  associates,  and  died  destitute. 
Catharine  11.  of  Russia  employed  him  in  the 
oongtruotiott  of  a  lighthouse  at  St.  Petersburg. 
P^re  Joly  published  under  the  name  of  Bour- 
geois two  Mhnoires  sw  les  lanterned  d  rirerhire 
(Paris,  1784). 
■  BOCRGGS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
.  department  of  Cher,  and  formerly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Berry,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anron 
and  Y^vre,  60  m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Orleans;  pop.  in 
18G6  80  119  Most  of  the  old  rwnparts  have 
been  converted  mto  promenades  The  town 
i«  mterestmg  old  hou'^s  and  i  nl  lie 
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buildmgg  The  catbednl  of  ''t^ 
of  the  most  celebrated  m  Fiance,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  Pierre  la  the  tomb  of  Jeanne  la 
Bienheureu^e,  consort  of  Louia  XII.  The  hotel 
de  vdle,  onginaily  the  private  mansion  of 
.Taoquea  Cojur,  is  an  mteresting  building.  The 
university  of  Bourges,  founded  in  14(58,  ac- 
quired great  celebnty  by  the  teachii^  of  Al- 
oiati,  Cujas,  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza.  It 
bos  smoe  been  converted  into  a  lycenm, 
Charles  VII ,  from  his  temporary  residence 
here,  wais  called  kmg  ot  Bourges.  Bourges  is 
the  see  ot  an  arclibishop,  and  has  ezcellent  in- 
stitutions of  education  and  art.  It  is  renowned 
for  its  school  of  artillery  and  CKtensive  military 
workshops,  and  ia  one  of  the  great  arsenals  of 
France,  It  has  an  iron  foundery,  saltpetre 
works,  and  olotii  manufaotoriw.  The  chief 
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trade  ia  in  sheep,  woo),  cloth,  hats,  cutlery, 
hosiery,  porcelain,  wine,  and  confectionery. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  jewellers'  and 
silversmiths'  shops.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bonrdalone.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Avaricum, 
the  ancient  and  flourishing  capital  of  the  Bi- 
tilrigea  Onbi,  which  was  captured  by  Cjesar  in 
53  B.  0.,  when  almost  all  its  defenders  and 
inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  metropolis  of  Aqnitania,  under  the 
name  of  Bitnriges.  Destroyed  by  Chilperic  I., 
it  was  restored  by  Charlemagne  and  enlarged 
hi  Philip  Augustus  During  the  middle  ages 
many  councils  j\  ere  held  here.  The  pragmatio 
sanction  of  Bourges  established  under  Charles 
^  II  m  1438  declared  the  pope  subordinate  to 

i.cneral  couucd 

BOIIHIGNOIV,  Antoinette,  a  Flemish  fanatic,  bom 
m  Tille  Jan    13  1616,  died  at  Fraueker,  Oct. 

1 1  1680  She  waa  so  ugly  that  at  her  birth  it 
»a><  prt posed  to  kiU  her  as  a  monster;  uever- 
thctess  being  of  a  nch  family,  she  received  sev- 

ra!  offers  ot  marna«e  which  she  refused  in  or- 
d  r  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  In 
16iO  she  fled  fiom  home  in  male  disguise,  to 
avoid  marryiM  and  entered  a  convent  at  Cam- 
bra>  where  she  pretended  to  inspiration  and 
m  ide  a  number  ot  converts  among  the  nuns. 

attempting  to  escape  with  some  of  her  disoi- 
]  le"*  she  was  expelled,  and  after  the  death  of 
iier  father  took  chai^  of  a  hospital  at  Lille, 
whence  slie  was  also  expelled.  She  then  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  at  Amaterdani  abjured 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  urged  reforms  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  Thence  she  fled  to  Holstein 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  toolt  up  her  residence  in 
the  island  of  Nordstrand,  where  she  gave  um- 
brage to  the  authorities  by  the  clandestine 
publication  of  her  mystical  writings.  She  af- 
terward wandered  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, claiming  to  be  the  medium  of  a  new  reve- 
lation supplementary  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
making  proselytes,  but  often  persecuted  as  a 
witch.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  was  at 
the  head  of  a  hospital  in  East  Friesland.  La- 
coste,  Peter  Poiret,  and  Noels,  the  secretary 
of  Jensen,  were  among  her  disciples.  Ilor 
writings  were  published  by  Poiret  (25  vols,, 
Amsterdam,  1676-'8i ;  new  ed.,  1717). 

BOtJEMONT,  Loiil§  ingiigte  Victor  de  Glulaie, 
count  de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  the  ohflteau 
de  Bourmont,  Maine-et-Loire,  Sept.  3,  1778, 
died  there,  Oct.  27,  1846.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  he  emigrated  with  his  lather, 
who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  prince  de  Oondfi, 
and  after  lighting  for  the  Bourbons  in  La  Ven- 
due, he  offered  his  servioea  to  Bonaparte.  Im- 
plicated in  the  plot  of  the  infernal  machine,  hp 
was  arrested,  bat  escaped  to  Portugal,  and  Ju- 
not's  influence  reinstated  him  in  the  favor  of 
Napoleon,  who,  after  his  distinguished  military 
services  in  1813-'14,  especially  at  the  defence 
of  Nogont,  made  him  general  of  division.  Al- 
ternately serving  Louis  XVIIL  and  Napo- 
leon, he  deserted  the  emperor  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
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the  Prnssian  headquarters.  Joining  Louis 
XVni.  at  Ghent,  he  restored  the  Bourbon  au- 
thority in  many  important  toivna,  and  saved 
aeverai  provinces  from  foreign  occupation,  in 
conBecmence  of  wliich  he  was  promoted  to  the 
oommand  of  a  diviaion  of  the  royal  guard.  In 
1823  he  commanded  under  the  dulte  of  An- 
goiil6mein  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  at  its  end 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1839  he  became 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1830  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  to  Algeria,  daring 
■which  he  was  made  marshal ;  but  after  the  ac- 
oeasion  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  refused 
allegiance,  he  was  superseded  by  Gen,  Olausel 
and  dismissed  the  service.  He  cooperated  with 
the  duchess  of  Berry  in  her  attempt  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  served  Dom 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  went  to  Rome  in  the 
interest  of  Don  Oarloa.  Tlie  amnesty  of  1840 
permitted  his  return  to  France,  but  he  was 
mobbed  at  Mai'seillea,  one  of  his  sons  being 
woulided,  and  his  wife  djing  three  months 
afterward  from  the  effect  of  the  excitement. 
His  testimony  against  Marshal  Nej  was  re- 
garded as  having  sealed  that  soldier's  doom. 

BOURSE,  Hngb,  an  English  clergyman,  the 
founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  bom  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  April  8,  1773,  died  at  Bem- 
eraley,  Oct.  11,  1852.  In  1807  some  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodiata  were  desirous  of  reviving 
camp  meetings,  which  the  British  conference 
decjared  "  highly  improper  for  England."  Mr. 
Bourne  and  20  of  his  friends,  dissenting  from 
this  judgment,  were  expelled  from  the  body, 
and  tie  new  sect,  which  was  called  into  esist- 
ence  under  his  leadership,  eventually  included 
over  100,000  members,  the  first  society  having 
been  founded  by  him  in  1810.  In  1844  Mr. 
Bonrue  visited  the  United  States,  where  his 
preaching  excited  much  attention, 

BOERHE,  TlaMnt,  an  English  Latin  poet^  horn 
about  1700,  died  Dec.  3, 1747.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Cambridge  and  usher  at  Westminster 
school,  where  Cowper  was  among  his  pupils. 
A  collectionof  his  litin  versions  of  old  English 
ballads,  with  some  ori^na]  poems,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Poemata  in'  1734,  and 
was  followed  by  several  others.  In  1808  ap- 
peared his  posthumous  "  Poetical  Works," 
with  his  letters  (3  vols.,  London ;  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1828).  Cowper  translated  several  of 
Bourne's  original  Latin  poems. 

BODRBIENNE,  Lonla  Intoine  Faivelet  de,  private 
secretary  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Sens,  July  9, 
I7fl9,  died  in  Oaeu,  Feb.  7,  1834.  He  was  the 
schoolmate  of  Napoleon  at  the  military  insti- 
tute of  Brienne,  and  subsequently  spent  some 
time  at  Vienna,  Leipao,  and.  Warsaw.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  he  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Napoleon,  then  a  poor  and  friendless 
officer;  but  the  decisive  turn  taken  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  after  June  20,  1792, 
drove  him  hack  to  Germany.  In  1796  heagain 
returned  to  Paris,  and  there  again  met  Napo- 
leon, who  however  at  that  time  treated  him 
coldly ;  but  toward  the  end  of  1796  he  was 
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installed  as  his  private  secretary.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire  Bourrienn©  received  the  title  of 
councillor  of  state,  was  lodged  at  the  Tuileries, 
end  admitted  to  the  first  comul's  family  circle, 
la  1802  the  army  contractor  Ooulon,  whose 
partner  Bourrienne  had  secretly  become,  and 
for  whom  he  had  procured  the  lucrative  busi- 
ness of  snpplying  the  whole  cavalry  equipment, 
fwled  with  a  deficit  of  8,000,000  francs;  the 
chief  of  the  house  disappeared,  and  Bourrienne 
was  banished  to  Hamburg.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  to  watch  in  that  city  over  the  strict 
exeoutioh  of  Napoleon's  continental  system. 
Accusations  of  peculation  arising  against  him 
from  the  Hamburg  senate,  from  which  he  had 
obtained  2,000,000  francs,  and  ftom  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  whose  relative  the  duke  of 
Mecklenbui^  he  had  also  mulcted,  Napoleon 
sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  ordered  him  to  refund  1,000,000  francs  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  Thus,  a  disgraced  and 
ruined  man,  he  lived  at  Paris  until  Napoleon's 
downfall  in  1814,  when  tliis  amount  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  the  French  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
general,  but  removed  by  Louia  XVIIT.,  who, 
however,  at  the  first  rumor  of  Napoleon's  re- 
tmm  from  Elba,  made  him  prefect  of  the  Paris 
police,  a  post  he  held  for  eight  days.  As  Na- 
poleon, in  his  decree  dated  Lyons,  March  13, 
had  exempted  him  from  the  gener^  amnesty, 
he  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  was  tience 
despatched  to  Hamburg,  and  created  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  state  councillor,  and  subsequently 
minister  of  state,  ffis  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments forced  him  in  1838  to  seek  a  reftige  in 
Belgium,  on  an  estate  of  the  duchess  of  Brau- 
cas  at  Fontaine  TEvfeque,  not  far  from  Charle- 
roy.  Here,  with  the  aaaistance  of  M,  de  Ville- 
marest  and  others,  he  prepared  Mimoi/reK  mr 
IfapoleOTi,  le  direetoire,  le  congulat,  I'empire  et 
la  reHauration  (10  vols.  8vo,  I839-'31 ;  English 
translation,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1831).  This 
work,  which  throws  much  light  upon  Napo- 
leon's career,  led  to  a  couuter-publicalJon  en- 
titled Bowrrienne  et  »e»  errmtn  tolontairea  et 
involontairm  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1830).  The  loss 
of  his  fortune,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
revolution  of  1830,  drove  him  mad,  and  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  an  asy- 
lum, where  he  died  from  apoplexy. 

BOVRRIT,  Hue  Th^dore,  a  Swiss  artist  and 
author,  bora  in  Geneva  about  1739,  died  near 
that  city  about  1816.  He  early  evinced  artistic 
talent,  and  reproduced  the  beauties  of  Alpine 
scenery  in  remarkable  descriptions  and  illustra^ 
tions,  while  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  chorister. 
Victor  Amadous  of  Sardinia  and  Louis  XVI. 
became  his  patrona,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a 
pension.  At  the  instance  of  Buffon,  who  had 
presented  him  to  the  French  monarch,  he  took 
up  his  readence  in  Paris.  After  repeated  un- 
snceesafal  attempts  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  with 
De  SausBure,  he  succeeded  in  reaching-the  sum- 
mit in  1787.  He  was  remarkable  for  generosity 
and  courage,  once  at  great  risk  saving  Prince 
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Galitzin,  then,  unknown  to  hiui,  from  drowning. 
His  principal  works  are  ;  Description  de»  A  Ipes 
penninea  et  rMtiermes  (2  toIb.,  Geneva,  1781) ; 
new  edition,  comprising  also  Noutelle  descrip- 
tion del  gUtciires  et  gladeri  de  la  Satoie,  par- 
UeulUrem^nt  de  la  tallee  de  Cham<ninff_  et  dii 
Mont  Blane  (3  vols.,  1787) ;  and  Heseriptton  dcs 
colt  et  passages  des  Alpea  (3  vols.,  180S). 

BOntSAULT,  Edne,  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Musay-rEvfique,  Burgundy,  in  October,  1638, 
died  at  Montlufon,  Sept.  15,  1701.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1651,  became  after  a  few  years  a 
popnlar  writer,  and  was  appointed  teacker  of 
the  dauphin  in  reward  for  his  publication  De 
la  vSritaile  itude  dea  somterains  (Paris,  1671) ; 
bat  he  declined  this  office,  as  well  as  member- 
ship of  the  academy,  on  acooimt  of  his  igno- 
rance of  Latin,  By  his  attacks  upon  high 
personages  at  court  he  lost  a  pension  of  3,000 
ftancs  that  bad  been  given  him  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  Bastile.  He  assailed 
MoliJre,  who  revenged  himself  by  impaling  him 
in  his  comedy  LHrnpromptu  de  Veraailles  ;  at- 
tacked Boileau  in  La  mtire  des  satires,  bat 
subsequently  was  of  service  to  him  ;■  and  dis- 
paraged Racine's  Sritimmicas  in  a  preface  to 
his  novel  of  Artemiae  et  Polkunthe.  His  Lettres 
de  respect,  d'oiligation  et  d'amour  (Lettres  4 
Saiet)  derive  a  romantic  interest  from  the 
story  of  Babet,  who  died  in  a  convent  to 
which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her  parents 
on  acconnt  of  her  devotion  to  Boursault.  His 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  comedies,  Ssope  A  la 
mile,  £!sope  d  la  cowr,  and  Le  Mereure  galant, 
the  last  of  which  is  still  oooaaionaliy  performed, 

BOUSSISGAVLT,  Jean  Bapttetc  Joseph  Dlendoim^, 
a  French  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  3,  1802. 
Ha  was  educated  in  the  mining  academy  at 
Saint-Etienne,  and  afterward  employed  by  an 
English  company  to  direct  the  working  of 
some  mines  in  South  America.  During  the 
revolution  and  the  war  of  independence  he 
joined  Bolivar,  and  obtdnod  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. He  explored  Venezuela,  and  all  the  re- 
gions between  Cartagena  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
making  numerous  observations  in  meteorology 
and  collections  in  botany  and  mineralogy. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  dean  of  the  'faculty  of  sciences  at  Ly- 
ons ;  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the 
institute  and  taught  in  the  chair  of  Dumas  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Among  his  best  works  is  £e 
nomie  rurale  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1844;  English 
translation  by  Law,  London,  184S ;  new 
French  ed.,  Agronorrtie,  cAimie  agrieole  et 
physiologie,  3  vols.,  1861-'4).  The  apprecia- 
tion of  manures  aofovding  to  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  which  they  contain  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  researches  of  Boussmganlt ;  and  in  coop- 
eration with  Dumas  he  measured  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of  at- 
mospheric air.  He  has  made  valuable  obser- 
vations on  the  peculiar  properties  and  uses  of 
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different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  feeding  and 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  discovered  a  very 
simple  method  of  preparing  oxygen  by  means 
of  baryta.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  writers  for 
the  Annates  de  physique  et  de  cMmie,  and  for 
the  annals  'of  the  academy.  He  was  elected 
the  constituent  assembly  in  1848. 
BODTEKWEK,  Friedrich,  a  German  metaphy- 
iian  and  writer  on  esthetics,  born  at  Oker, 
»ar  Goslar,  April  15,  1766,  died  at  Gottingen, 
Aug.  9,  1838.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at 
tlie  university  of  Gottingen,  but  soon  neglected 
it  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
wrote  a  num])er  of  poems  and  a  romance, 
Gruf  Donamar  (republished  at  Gottingen  in 
1800).  In  1787  he  went  to  Hanover  and  after- 
ward to  Berlin ;  but,  discouraged  at  the  cold 
reception  of  his  works,  he  returned  in  1789, 
and  applied  hunself  to  philosophy  and  literary 
history.  He  became  a  supporMr  of  Kant,  and 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  his  doctrines. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1802  fuU  pro- 
fessor. From  a  disciple  of  Kant  he  became  on 
ardent  follower  of  Jaeohi,  his  Lehrbueh  der 
philosophischen  Wissenseh^ften  (2  vols.,  G&t- 
tingen,  1813 ;  3d  ed.,  1820)  and  his  Religion 
der  Vemunff  (GOttiugen,  1824)  supporting 
opinions  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  his  Ideett 
2«  einer  allgemMnen  ApodiMik  (1799).  His 
principal  and  most  femous  work  was  his  6e- 
scMehte  der  nsaem  Poesie  und  Deredsamheit 
(12  vols.,  GSttingen,  1801-'19).  The  section 
of  this  work  relating  to  Spanish  literature  has 
acquired  an  especially  wide  reputation ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  into  English 
(3  vols.,  London,  1828).  He  also  published 
Aesthetik  (1806;  with  large  additions,  Leipac, 
1824)  and  IHeine  Schriften  (1818). 

BOCTETILLE,  Fran{als  de  Uentiaoreiur,  sei- 
gneur, de,  sovereign  count  of  Suse,  a  French 
duellist,  bom  in  1600,  beheaded  in  Paris,  June 
37,  1627.  In  his  youth  he  served  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  acquired  notoriety  as  the 
most  intrepid  and  skilful  duellist  of  his  day. 
For  one  of  his  duels,  fought  on.  Easter  day, 
1624,  he,  his  adversary,  and  their  seconds  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  be 
hanged ;  but  they  escaped,  and  the  scafibld  was 
destroyed  by  then'  friends.  In  1626  he  killed 
a  marquis  de  Thorjgny,  then  wounded  one  of 
his  intimate  Mends  who  reproached  him  be- 
cause he  had  not  chosen  him  as  his  second. 
For  these  two  affairs  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Brussels.  The  governing  archduchess  received 
him  kindly,  and  interceded  for  his  pardon  with 
Louis  Xin.  The  king  refusing,  BouteviUe  es- 
claimed,  "  As  the  king  refuses  to  pardon  me,  I 
shall  fight  next  in  Paris."  This  he  did,  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  the  marquis  de  Beuvron,  a  rela- 
tion and  avenger  of  Thorigny.  For  this  both 
were  executed,  in  spite  of  the  intercession 
of  many  powerful  friends.  Bout«ville  left  a 
widow,  who  sis  months  after  his  death  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  became  celebrated  as  the 
marshal  de  Luxembourg. 
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BOSTWELL,  George  S«w*D,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Brookline,  Mass,  Jan.  38,  1818. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  wMch  he  supplemented, 
by  a  course  of  reading  and  self-iBstractiOn,  eon- 
tinned  far  into  manhood.  In  1835  he  became 
a  mercliant's  clerk  in  Groton,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
sequently was  made  a  partner  in  the  business. 
At  18  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  pursned  chiefly  by  night,  and  of 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge, 
^thongi  he  neyer  became  a  practitioner.  In 
1840  he  entered  political  life  as  an  advocate 
of  the  electionof  vanBureft  to  the  presidency, 
and  between  1842  and  1851  he  was  seven 
limes  elected  aa  a  democratic  member  from 
Groton  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  he  developed  ability  aa  a 
debater,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  his 

5 arty.  In  1844,  1B46,  and  1848  he  was  the 
emocratic  candidate  of  his  district  for  mem- 
ber of  congreas,  but  failed  in  each  instance  of 
an  dection;  and  in  1849  and  1850  he  was 
nominated  by  the  same  party  for  governor  of 
the  conuoonwealth.  In  1849-'50  he  was  atat« 
bank  commissioner. .  In  1851,  by  a  coalition 
of  democrats  and  freesoilers,  he  was  elected 
governor,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  agdn 
returned  for  the  same  office.  After  t!ie  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1854  he  left  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  next  year  helped  or- 
ganize the  republican  party,  witti  which  he  has 
since  acted.  He  was  a  delegate  m  1860  to  the 
republican  convention  at  Chicago,  which  nom- 
inated Lincoln  for  the  prea.dency,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  oonlferenoe  which  assembled 
in  Washington  in  February,  1861.  In  1863,  at 
the  invitation  of  Presideut  Lloeoln,  he  organ- 
ized the  new  department  of  internal  revenue, 
and  waa  its  first  commissioner  till  March  4, 186S, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  congress,  and 
was  twice  recleoted  to  that  office.  In  1868  he 
waa  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Preadent  Johnson.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury  from  March,  1869j  to  March, 
1873,  when  he  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Masaachusetta.  He  has  opposed 
any  cousid^able  diminution  of  national  tax- 
ation, and  advocated  a  large  annual  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  In  1870  congress  at 
,  his  recommendation  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  authorized  to  sell  certain  bonds  under  cer- 
tain plainly  expressed  conditions,  but  not  to  in- 
crease the  debt.  He  attempted  to  'efiect  this 
object  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  "syn- 
dicate," but  in  funding  the  new  loan  espeuded 
more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  which  waa 
alleged  to  be  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives subsequently  absolved  Mr,  Bout' 
well  Iroia  this  charge.  He  has  been  an 
seer  of  Harvard  cciliege,  was  for  Ave  years  f 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  capacity  he  prepared  elaborate 
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amiual  reports,  and  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of 
1853.  He  is  the  author  of  "Educntionial  Top- 
ics and  Institutions,"  a  "  Manual  of  the  United 
States  Direct  and  Revenue  Tax  "  (1863),  and  a 
volume  of  "Speeches  and  Papers"  (1869). 

BOdVlBT,  ilexis,  a  Swiss  astronomer,  born 
near  Mont  Blano,  June  27,  1767,  died  June  7, 
1843.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1785,  attended  the 
free  lectures  at  the  ooMge  de  Prance,  was  at- 
tached to  the  observatory,  in  1804  became  a 
member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences  through  the 
influence  of  Laplace,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
Mecatiigite  eilette.  In  1808  he  published  new 
tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  which  in  1831 
he  added  those  of  Uranus,  whose  perturbations 
he  was  the  first  to  point  out  aud  explain.  Le- 
verrier's  discovery  of  Neptune  in  1848  con- 
firmed Bonvart's  hypothesis. 

BOUTET,  Joacblmj  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  at  Le  Mans  about  1662,  died  in  Peking, 
June  28, 1782.  Sent  by  I,ouis  XIV.  to  China, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  emperor  in 
directing  .various  public  buildings,  aud  allowed 
to  build  a  church  within  the  imperial  city.  On 
hifl  return  fo  France  in  1697,  he  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  49  Chinese  works,  and  in  1699  de- 
parted again  for  China  with  10  other  mission- 
aries. He  labored  for  nearly  50  yeara  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  that  em- 
pire, gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  China  in 
several  treatises  and  letters,  and  composed  a 
Chinese  dictionary,  which  has  never  been 
printed. 

BOCTIER,  Jobs,  an  American  jurist,  bom  at 
Codognan,  France,  in  1787,  died  iu  Phila- 
deli)hia,  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  was  of  a  Quaker 
family,  which  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia  when  he  waa  in  his  16th 
year.  He  obtained  employment  for  several 
years  in  a  bookstore,  published  a  newspaper 
for  a  short  time  at  Brownsville,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  in  1833  began  to  prac- 
tise in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he  became  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  court  of  criminal  sessions. 
He  published  in  1839  a  "Law  Dictionary, 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,"  the  fruit  of  10 
years'  labor  (3  vols,  8vo).  In  1841  he  com- 
menced a  new  edition  of  Bacon's  "Abridgment 
of  the  Law,"  in  10  vols,  royal  8vo.  His  great- 
est work,  published  two  months  before  his 
death,  was  the  "  Institutes  of  American  Law  " 
(4  vols.  8vo). — His  daughter  and  only  child, 
ilANHAn  M.  BouviEE,  bom  in  3811,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  work  entitled  "Familiar  As- 
tronomy," illustrated  by  celestial  maps  and 
engraviiy^B,  with  a  "Treatise  on  the  Globes," 
&c.  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  IShT). 

BOTES,  Jas£  Tamas,  a  Spanish  American  mili- 
tary adventurer,  born  in  Spain,  killed  at  Urica, 
Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1814.  Wiiile  employed  as 
a  naval  officer  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  he  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  brib- 
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ery  and  prevarication.  After  liia  release  lie 
acted  with  the  reTolutionists  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  wnr  of  independence  in  Venezaela,  hut 
subsequently  joined  the  royalists  and  served 
as  captain  under  Oagigal,  after  whose  defeat  he 
took  up  an  independent  position  at  Oalabozo, 
and  with  600  men,  many  of  whom  were  slaves, 
defeated  Marino,  dictator  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. His  hand  being  inoreased  by  vagabonds 
and  fumtives  from  justice,  he  worsted  the  in- 
dependents twice,  slaughtered  all  his  prisoners, 
and  gained  for  his  force  the  name  of  the  infer- 
nal division.  He  was  defeated  by  Eivas,  when 
many  of  his  men  were  captured  and  put  to 
death ;  hut  in  1814  he  beat  Bolivar  and  Marino 
at  La  Puerta,  and  captured  Valencia  after  a 
blockade,  and,  in  violation  of  a  solenm  pledge, 
ordered  the  republican  officers  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  bo  sbot^  Boves,  cooperating  with. 
Morales,  was  again  victoriona  at  Angnitn,  ob- 
liged Bolivar  to  retreat  to  Cartagena,  and  en- 
tered Caracas.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  ITrica, 
and  was  buried  while  his  victorious  troops  were 
maasaoring  their  captives, 

BOTINiS,  or  Bonvloes,  a  village  of  French 
Flanders,  on  the  Marcq,  7  m.  8.  E.  of  Lille, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France  over  Otho  IV.  of  Germany, 
July  27,  1214.  In  1340  Philip  of  Valois  de- 
feated here  10,000  English  troops ;  and  on  May 
17  and  18,  1794,  the  French  here  defeated  the 
Austrians. 

BOVINO  (anc.  Biysinitnt  or  Vibinum),  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Italjjin  the  province  of  Capitanata, 
ISm.  8.  8.W.of  Fo^ia;  pop.  about  6,000,  It 
is  memorable  for  a  defeat  of  the  imperialists  by 
the  Spaniards  in  17'34. 

BOW.    See  Aeohbkt. 

BOWDICH,  Tbomts  Edward,  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  Bristol  in  1790,  died  in  Africa,  Jan. 
10, 1824.  He  went  to  Oape  Ooast  Castle,  where 
his  uncle  was  governor,  in  1816,  as  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  English  African  company; 
and  in  1817  he  was  second  in  command  of  a 
mission  to  Ashantpe.  Becoming  chief  of  this 
mission,  he  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  Ashantee  ruler.  He  afterward  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  under  Ouvier  and  other 
eminent  men,  with  a  view  of  preparing  him- 
self for  a  second  African  expedition ;  but  he 
succmnbed  to  the  climate  soon  after  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the.  Gambia,  He  published 
works  on  Airican  travel  and  geography,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  "  Mission  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee"  (London,  1819). 

BOWDITCH,  Naaanid,  an  American  mathe- 
matician, born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  26, 1773, 
died  in  Boston,  March  16,  1B88.  The  son  of  a 
cooper,  he  was  sent  to  school  till  10  years  of 
age,  and  was  then  taken  into  his  father's  shop. 
He  was  soon  transferred  to  a  ship  chandlery, 
and  remaiaed  in  this  bnsiness  tili  he  made  his 
first  voyage  in  1796.  His  education  and  a]l  his 
labors  in  mathematics  were  accomplished  by 
improving  his  leisure  while  pursuing  other  avo- 
cations.   An  English  sailor  tai^ht  him  the  ele- 
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ments  of  navigation.  He  began  the  study 
of  Latin  alone,  that  he  might  read  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Newton ;  and  later  in  !ife  he  taught 
himself  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  Be- 
tween 1795  and  1808  he  made  five  long  voy- 
ages, successively  as  clerk,  supercargo,  and 
master,  to  the  East  Indies,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  On  his  return  fi'om  his  laat 
voyage  he  ai-rived  off  Salem  by  night  in  a  vio- 
lent snow  storm,  and  with  no  other  guide  than 
his  reckoning,  confirmed  by  a  single  gUmpse  of 
the  light  on  Baker's  island,  found  his  way  safe- 
ly into  the  harbor.*  In  1803  he  published  his 
"  New  American  Practical  Navigator,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  esteem- 
ed the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever  published 
(English  ed.  byKirby,  London,  1802).  On  the 
close  of  his  seafaring  life,  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Esses  fire  and  marine  insurance 
company,  which  situation  he  held  tiU  1823.  His 
attachment  to  his  native  place  made  him  de- 
cline the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Harvard  nni- 
versity  in  1808,  in  the  university  of  Virginia  in 
1818,  and  at  West  Point  in  1820.  Among  his 
productions  were  a  chart  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty and  exactness  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Beverly,  and  Manchester ;  many  con- 
tributions, chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,  to 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences ;  the  article  on  modem 
astronomyin  vol.  xx.  of  the  "  North  American 
Eeview ;"  and  many  articles  in  the  American 
edition  of  "Rees'sCyolopiedia."  He  complet- 
ed between  1814  and  1817  the  great  undertak- 
ing'on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Mieanique  cUesU  of  Laplace  (4  vols., 
1829-'38);  the  5th  volume,  which  LaplaceJiad 
added  to  his  work  many  years  after  the  other, 
was  au'bseqnontly  isane'd  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  accompanied  by  an  elabo- 
rate commentary.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  at  that  time  but  two  or  perhaps  three 
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Great  Britain,  who  were  able  to  read  the  origi- 
nal work  critically.  The  French  astronomer, 
thoroughly  master  of  the  mighty  subject,  very 
often  omitted  intermediate  steps  in  his  demon- 
strations, and  grasped  the  conclusion  without 
showing  the  process.  It  was  the  design  of  Dr, 
Bowditoh  to  snpply  these  deficiencies.  Anoth- 
er object  was  to  record  snbsequent  discoveries, 
to  continne  the  original  work  to  the  latest  date, 
and  to  subjoin  parallel  passages  from  geometers 
who  had  treated  of  thesame  subjects.  A  third 
object  was  to  show  the  sources  from  which  La- 
place had  derived  assistance.  The  elucidations 
and  commentaries  form  more  than  half  the  work 
as  produced  fay  Dr.  Bowditch,  In  1823  he  be- 
came actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  hospitallife 
insurance  company  in  Boston.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Boston  Athenteum,  president  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college. — See 
"Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,"  by  his  son, 
N.  I.  Bowditch  (Boston,  183S). 
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BOVDOIN.  L  JamK;  goTernor  of  Kassaohn- 
setts,  born  is.  Boston,  Aug.  8, 1T3T,  died  Nov.  6, 
nsO.  He ■wasftdesoendantof  Pierre  Bandonin, 
aFrench  Huguenot  who  fled  to  America  oa  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  ITantes.  He  graduated 
at  Harvai'd  college  in  1745,  became  iu  1753  rep- 
resentatiye  in  the  general  court,  and  was  mh- 
aequently  senator  and  councillor.  During  the 
ti'oubles  which  preceded  therevolution,  he  was 
forward  ia  opposition  to  the  royal  governor. 
In  1T75  he  waa  president  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment; when  tlie  convenlJon  assembied  in 
1778,  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  he 
was  chosen  president ;  and  in  17S5  he  succeed- 
ed Hancook  as  governor.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  the  disturbances  in  the  west- 
em  counties  of  Mnasaohnsetts,  known  as  Shays's 
rebellion,  oocun-ed.  He  called  out  4,000  mili- 
tia, and  Mie  speedy  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  due  to  his  vigorous  com'se ;  yet  he  lost 
his  election  the  nest  year.  He  was  afterward 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution.  He  waa  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and  one  of  the 
founders  and  flrst  president  of  the  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 
library.  He  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  college, 
and  (uded  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hassa^ 
chusetts  humane  society.  II.  James,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Sept.  32,  1753,  died  on  Nau- 
slion  island,  Ma^,,  Oct.  11,  1811.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  afterward 
spent  one  year  at  Oxford,  and  commenced  hia 
travels  on  the  continent,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  tie  battie  of  Lexington. 
He  was  mmister  to  Spwn  fi'om  1806  to  1808, 
and  acquired  in  Paris  an  estensive  library,  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  and  collection  of  pmnt- 
ings,  all  of  which  he  left  at  his  death  to  Bow- 
doin  college,  together  with  6,000  acres  of  land, 
and  the  reversion  of  tiie  island  of  Haushon, 
one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands  in  Buzzard's  bay, 
which  had  been  his  ikvorite  residence. 

BOWSOIN  COLLEOE,  the  oldest  and  mostprom- 
inent  literaiy  iastitntion  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
situated  at  Brunswick,  on  an  elevated  plain  S. 
of  the  village,  about  1  m,  from  the  Androscog- 
gin river,  and  4  m.  from  tiie  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
James  Bowdoio  of  Massachusetts,  Prior  to 
the  refolntion  it  hiid  been  proposed  to  estahhsh 
a  coEege  in  Maine,  then  a  district  of  Massachu- 
setts; but  it  was  not  till  1788that  a  petition  for 
a  charter  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
legidatore,  from  the  association  of  ministers 
and  the  oonrt  of  sesmons  for  Cumberland  coun- 
ty. The  charter  was  granted  in  1794,  together 
with  five  townships  as  a  foundation  for  the  col- 
lege, whose  object,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  in-' 
corporation,  should  be  to  "  promote  virtue  and 
piety,  and  the  knowled^  of  the  languages  and 
of  die  useful  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences." 
The  government  was  vested  in  two  boards, 
one  of  trustees  and  the  other  of  overseei-s, 
which  metinlSOl,  and  elected  Joseph  McKeen, 
D.  I>.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmonth,  for  presiileut 
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of  the  college,  and  John  Abbott,  a  gi'aduate  of 
Harvard,  for  professor   of  languages.     These 
■"  iers  were  installed  in  1802,  when  eight  stu- 
ts  were  admitted,  and  in  1806  the  first  hon- 
bestowed  by  the  new  institution  were  con- 
ferred upon  eight  graduates.    A  single  building 
at  this  time  sei'ved  all  the  college  uses,  and  also 
as  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  president. 
President  MoKeen,  dying  in  1807,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Jesse  Appleton,  D,  D,,  who  during  the 
13  years  of  his  presidency  contributed  largely 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.    James  Bow- 
doin,  son  of  the  governor,  had  before  made  a 
donation  to  the  college  of  1,000  acres  of  land 
and  more  than  £1,100 ;  and  at  his  death  in 
1811  he  left  to  it  anoliier  donation  of  land, 
400  models  in  crystallography,  more  than  600 
specimens  of  minerals  whidi  had  been  arranged 
by  HaOy,  an  elegant  private,  hbrary,  and  a  cost- 
ly collection  of  paintmgs.    This  gallery,  since 
then  much  increased,  is  one  of  rare  excellence, 
and  the  ci'ystals  and  minerals  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  large  and  valuable  mineralogical  and 
eonchologioal  cabinets  which  have  been  ool- 
leoted'andaiTangedby  Prof.  Cleaveland,   Upon 
the  death  of  President  Appleton  in  1819,  the 
Rev.  WUliam  Allen,  who  had  formerly  been 
president  of  Dartmouth  university,  was  elected 
his  successor,  and  retwned  the  oiiice  tiU  1839, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  intei-val  in  1881, 
when,  being  indirectly  removed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  which  had  now  be- 
come a  separate  state,  he  contended  against  the 
authority  of  the  state  thus  to  control  the  col- 
lege, and  the  question  waa  decided  in  his  favor 
by  adjudication  in  tiie  circuit  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Preadent  Allen  was  succeeded  by 
Leonai-d  Woods,  D.  D.,  who  held  the  position 
till  1889.    In  1867  the  Eov.  Samuel  Harris,  8. 
T.  D.,  beciune  president,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1871  by  Joshua  L.  Ohamherkin,  LL.  D.— There 
are  now  eight  college  buildings,  all  large  brick 
structures,  excepting  the  chapel,  whieli  ia  of 
light  granite,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and 
"  Memorial  Hall,"  of  the  same  material.    It  was 
begun  in  1846  and  completed  in  1856,  and  has 
rooms  also  for  the  hbrary  and  picture  gallery. 
The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  13  ti'ustees  and  40  overseers.    Among 
the  tmstees  are  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  college.    There  is  a  visiting  com- 
mittee and  an  esarainii^  committee,  eaoli  com- 
posed of  two  ti'ustees  and  three  overseers,  and 
a  finance  committee  of  two  tmstees  and  two 
overseers.      Besides  the  president,  there  ai'e, 
including  tiiose  in  the  medical  school,  17  pro- 
fessora,  8  instructors,  and  6  lecturers.    During 
the  year  1871-'2  the  college  had  168  under- 
graduatea,  4  post-graduates,  and  97  medical  stu- 
dents; total,  384.     Tlie  cflllegs  ye^r,  divided 
into  three  terms,  be^ns  about  the  middieof 
September  and  ends  on  the  second  "Wednesday 
of  July,  when  the  commencement  exercisesare 
held ;  there  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks,  begin- 
ning the  last  week  in  November,  between  the 
flrst  and  second  tei-ms,  and  one  of  a  week  iu 
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April,  between  the  second  and  third  terms. 
The  regular  course  of  stndy  comprises  four 
years — all  studies  being  required,  except  that 
for  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year  Italian 
and  Greelt  are  optional,  and  for  the  second  t«rm 
of  the  senior  year  Spanish  is  optional,  Esami- 
nations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Be- 
sides the  regular  classical  course,  there  is  a  sci- 
entific course  for  undergraduates.  The  degree 
of  8c,  B,  is  conferi-ed  in  thia  department.  There 
is  also  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  years  in 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  in  which  are  conferred 
the  degrees  of  A,  M.,  8c,  D.,  and  Ph.  D.  Grad- 
nates  who  have  completed  any  post-graduate 
course  with  honor  may  be  appointed  fellows, 
to  reside  at  college,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
the  same,  one  or  two  years  longer  without 
charge.  Instraction  ia  given  in  military  sci- 
ence, and  daily  esercises  in  drill  are  held,  by  an 
officer  of  the  army  detailed  to  perform  these 
duties.  The  annual  college  expenses  for  each 
student  are  $60  for  tuition  and  $10  for  room 
rent.  Ten  scholarships,  each  yielding  from  $50 
to  $60  per  annum,  have  been  founded  by  indi- 
vidual benefactors,  and  there  are  several  college 
scholarships,  Assistanceisturthermore  afford- 
ed to  students  from  a  fund  of  $6,000  given  by 
Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  $3, 000  given  by  Daniel  W,  Lord  of  Ken- 
nehunkport.  The  college  has  received  no  aid 
through  legislative  appropriation.  The  medi- 
cal school  of  Maine  was  united  with  this  col- 
lege in  1821,  andhaanow  a  complete  anatomical 
cabinet  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes.  The  annual  coui-se  of  lec- 
tures, extending  over  a  term  of  16  weeks,  be- 
gins early  in  January,  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  inatrnetors  in  the  medical  school  in 
1872  was  13;  students,  67,  The  library  of  the 
college,  together  with  those  belonging  to  the 
societies  of  the  students  (exclusive  of  the  med- 
ical library),  contains  30,138  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1870,  the 
whole  number  of  alumni  was  1,677,  of  whom 
1,150  survived;  whole  number  of  ministers, 
816,  hving227;  whole  number  of  doctors,  90S, 
living  834,  Parker  Cleaveland,  one  of  the 
earhest  eminent  mineralogists  in  America,  was 
connected  with  the  college  from  1805  to  1858. 
Thomas  0.  Upham,  D,  D,,  held  the  position  of 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  from  1824  to 
1867.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  graduated  here  in  1825,  and  among 
their  contemporaries  as  students  in  the  college 
were  Luther  V,  Bell,  G,  B,  Cheever,  WiUiam 
P.  Pessenden,  John  P.  Hale,  Franklin  Pierce, 
S,  S.  Prentiss,  and  Calvin  E,  Stowe,  Mr,  Long- 
fellow was  the  professor  of  modern  languages 
from  1829  to  1835,  when  he  was  called  to  Har- 
vard, The  prevailing  rehfrfons  denomination 
at  Bowdoin  college  is  the  Congregationaliat. 
BOWEBC,  frandiS,  an  American  author,  born 
.  at  Charlestown,  Mass,,  Sept,  8, 1811,  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  18S3,  and  daring 
four  years  was  instructor  there  in  intellectual 
philosophy  and  political  economy.    In  1843  he 
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succeeded  Dr.  Palfrey  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  which  he 
conducted  till  1854,  He  was  rejected  in  18S0 
by  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  college 
as  professor  of  history  on  account  of  his  un- 
popular views  on  politics  and  on  the  Hunga- 
rian struggle  for  independence,  but  was  almost 
unaniraoi^y  confirmed  in  1853  as  Dr.  Walker's 
successor  in  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  In 
ie48-'9  he  delivered  lectures  tiefore  the  Lowell 
institute  on  the  application  of  metaphysical 
and  ethical  science  to  the  evidences  of  reli^on 
(published  in  1849 ;  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, 1855);  in  1860,  on  political  economy;  in 
1852,  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  constitutions;  and  subse- 
guently  on  English  philosophers  from  Bacon  to 
ir  William  Hamilton,  He  supports  Locke  and 
Berkeley,  and  opposes  Kant,  Eichte,  Cousin, 
Oomte,  and  John  Stuart  MilL  Mr.  Mill,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "Logic,"  makes  elaborate 
comments  on  Mr.  Bowen's  antagonistic  views. 
Among  his  works  are ;  an  annotated  edition 
of  Virgil ;  a  volume  of  "  Critical  Essays  on  the 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative 
Philosophy"  (1842)  ;  an  abridged  edition  of 
Dugaid  Stewart's  "Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind ;  "  "  Documents  of  the  Constitution  of 
England  and  America,  from  Magna  Oharta  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789  "  (1854) ;  con- 
tributions to  Sparks's  "  Library  of  American 
Biography ;  "  "  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my applied  to  the  Condition,  Resources,  and 
Institutions  of  the  American  People"  (1856), 
in  which  he  opposes  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  and  Bicardo,  as  inapplicable 
to  the  United  States;  and  a  revised  edition 
of  Reeve's  translation  of  De  Tocqueville'a 
"Democracy  in  America"  (2  vols,  8vo,  1863), 
In  1873  he  made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe, 
BOWEB  8ISD,  tite  name  of  two  genera  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the  starling  family,  peculiar 
to  Australia,  In  the  genus  ptilonoThynclim 
(Kuhl)  the  bill  is  moderate,  compressed,  arched, 
and  notched  at  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  lateral, 
deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partiy  con- 
cealed by  projecting  plumes;  win^  long  and 
pointed,  the  first  three  quills  graduated,  and  the 
fouilh  and  fifth  equal  and  longest;  tail  short 
and  even ;  tarsi  much  longer  than  middle  toe, 
robust  and  scaled ;  all  four  toes  long  and  strong, 
with  sharp  claws.  Two  species  are  described 
by  Gray,  found  chieily  in  forests  bordering  the 
larger  rivers  of  Australia,  and  in  thick  brushes 
of  cedar;  when  perched  on  lofty  trees  they 
utter  loud  and  harsh  notes,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  a  domestic  cat;  they  con- 
gregate in  autumn  in  small  flocks  on  the 
ground.  The  satin  bower  bird  (P,  holoaerieeiis, 
Kuhl)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  smaU 
crow;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep 
satiny  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  blao% 
and  the  wings  and  tdl  of  the  last  color,  edged 
with  blue  black;  eyes  light  blue,  with  red  cir- 
cle around  the  pupil ;  bill  blui^  born-colored, 
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yeHowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  jellowish 
white.  The  female  is  grayieli  gi'een  above,  the 
wings  and  t^  sulphTir  brown;  yellowisb.  be- 
low, eaoii  feather  scaled  witli  a  dark  brown 
border.  The  old  males  are  more  rarelj  seen 
than  the  females  and  yonr^  males,  aad  the  last 
do  not  get  their  glossy  plomage  till  the  second 
or  third  year.  They  feed  on  berries  and  fruits, 
especially  wild  figs  and  the  native  cherry,  and 
aiey  ofWn  attack  tlie  ripening  crops  of  the 
settlerB,  The  common  name  is  derived  from  the 
Bingular  habit  whioh  the  females  have  of  mak- 
ing yery  estvaordinapy  bower-like  strtiotm-ea,  of 
varions  sizes,  which  are  the  most  cnrious  ex- 
amples of  bird  arohiteotnre  on  record,  display- 
ing more  ii^nuity  combined  with  taste  than 
anyothermembersoftheclfissof  birds.  On  tlie 
gronnd,  generally  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a 
retired  place,  they  form  a  dome^aped  bower  of 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  tne  same  ma- 
teiials :  these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of 
the  twigs  turn  in  and  aeaJ-ljmeetatthetop,  the 
forks  always  pointing  outward  so  aa  to  offer  no 
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rather  than  the  necessities  of  bird  life.  This 
species  is  the  eovny  of  the  natives,  and  is 
found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  New  South  Wales ; 
'    '  lond  liquid  call,  besides  tlio 

to  both  aeses.    The  green 
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olstmction  to  the  ingiess  "voi  enies^  of  the 
bttda  Bnf  the  m6st  smgnlai  habit  is  the  man 
ner  ra  nlxh  the  bower  is  omanented,  they 
collect  with  great  perseverance  all  Idnda  of  bril- 
liant and  striking  objects,  suoh.  as  the  gaudy 
feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  skuila,  and  bleached 
bones  of  small  animals,  bright  stones,  and  such 
high-colored  raga  aa  they  can  find  about  the 
houises  of  tlie  natives  and  settlers ;  these  tkey 
place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing 
feathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  moat 
fantastic  and  often  in  a  very  ple^ng  manner ; 
BO  prone  are  these  birds  to  pick  up  any  odd- 
looking  thing,  that  the  nativea  always  aearoli 
theii'bowers,Bnre  of  finding  many  arlacles  which 
they  have  missed  from  tlieir  scanty  poBseadona. 
These  bowers,  according  to  Mr.  Gonld  ("Birds 
of  Australia,  London,  1848),  are  not  nsed  as 
nests,  but  probably  as  assembly  rooms,  wher 
many  individuals  of  both  sexes  sport  in  tb 
most  playful  manner;  they  are  probably  also 
used  as  places  of  rendeavous  during  pairing 
time,  and  for  the  elegancies  and  amiuementB 


with  the  ends  of  the  wing  coverts,  si 
and  most  of  the  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
and  below  witi  oval  spots  of  l3is  same.  The 
food  and  the  habitat  are  the  sajnft  aa  in  the  last 
species,  bnt  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  it 
makes  a  bower;  it  is  called  oat  bii-d  by  the 
colonists,  from  tbe  resemblance  of  its  notes  to 
the  nif^tly  concerts  of  the  domestic  cat. — The 
genus  clilmnydeTa  (Gtould)  differs  in  having  the 
nostrils  exposed,  a  long  and  sUghtly  rounded 
tail,  and  the  third  and  fourth  quills  equal  and 
longest.  They  ai'e  very  shy  birds.  Ireqnenting 
the  forests  and  brushes  of  Australia ;  the  food 
consists  of  fruits  and  seeds.  They  make  stUl 
more  remarkable  bowers  than  the  preceding 
genus,  and  the  structures  are  longer  and  more 
avenue-like,  made  estemally  of  interwoven 
twigs,  and  lined  with  tall  grasses  meeting  above ; 
they  are  decorated  with  bivalve  shells,  stones, 
small  skulls,  and  whitened  bones,  the  stones 
being  arranged  as  a  pavement,  and  so  as  to 
keep  the  gi'asaes  in  place.  The  spotted  bower 
biro  (C  ntaculafa  Gould)  is  about  11  inches 
lonff  the  general  color  above  being  deep  brown, 
each  feather  tipped  with  buff  and  edged  with 
black  on  the  head  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
ci  cased  by  a  broad  frdl  of  rosy  pink  elongated 
featheri  the  lower  p-uts  gi  ^yi^h  white ;  both 
exes  hare  the  fiill  except  when  young.  Jn 
some  of  the  laiger  bowers  made  by  this  bird, 
vhich  hal  evidently  been  nsed  for  years,  Mr. 
C  01  Id  h^  seen  jieailj  halt  a  bnshd  of  shells 
and  pebbles  at  each  entianoe  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  shore  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance The  great  bower  bird  (0.  nuchalis, 
Gould)  11  about  15  inches  long,  and  occurs 
W  'W  Australia  it  is  grayish  bi'own  above, 
satmy  onthehead  tipped  with  grayish  white ; 
tl  e  nape  a  rosy  pmk  frill  partly  encircled 
with  a  ruff  of  satiny  plumes;  yellowish  gray 
below,  tinged  witb  brown;  it  makes  highly 
ornamented  bowers. 

BOWIE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  separated 
on  tlie  north  from  the  Indian  territory  and 
Arkansas  by  the  Red  river,  bonnded  E.  by 
Arkansas  and  8.  and  S.  "W.  by  the  Sulphur  fort 
of  Eed  river ;  area,  893  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,687,  of  whom  2,349  were  colored.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  post  oak  and  other  timber. 
The  soil  of  th.6  bottoms  is  ricli  red  land,  well 
Biiited  to  cotton  ;  in  otber  localities  it  is  sandy, 
lignite  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found.  Thei'e  are 
several  mineral  springs.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  304,805  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
11,323  of  sweet  potatoes,  a,9B0  hales  of  cotlan, 
and  4,75T  lbs.  of  honey.  There  were  772 
hoi-ses,  1,501  milch  cows,  4,178  other  cattle, 
678  sheep,  and  7,011  swine.    Capital,  Boston. 
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JSOWLIIEES,  or  Bonlilers,  loose  rounded  blocks 
of  gtone,  named  by  the  French  bloes  erratiques, 
fonnd  soattered  over  the  surfac*  m  Mgh  north- 
ern and  aoiithern  latitndeB,  extending  to  with- 
in 85°  or  thereabouts  of  the  equator.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  tliey  ai-e  always  of  the 
yarieties  of  rook  which  are  flrand  in  solid  ledges 
in  a  northerly  direction;  and  in  the Bonthei-n 
hembpliere  the  ledges  are  again  met  with  to- 
ward the  pole.  These  loose  rooka  appear  in 
each  case  to  have  been  transported  toward 
the  equator,  either  by  glaciers  or  by  ice- 
bergs, and  to  have  been  snbjeoted  to  rolling  ac- 
tion, which  has  rounded  off  their  eornere  and 


raous.  At  Fall  BiTer,  Haas,,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  a 
bowlder  of  conglomerate  rock  was  uneovered 
in  the  gravel  resting  on  granite  ledges  which 
wasestimatadto  w^h  6,400  tons.  The  ledges 
of  this  conglomerate  are  met  with  only  on  the 
other  side  of  tiie  bay.  Along  the  coMt  of  New 
England  the  bowlders  constitute  by  their  great 
numbers  and  size  a  marked  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. Theyare  sometimes  found  perched  upon 
bare  ledges  of  rock,  and  so  nicely  balanced  that, 
though  of  great  weight,  they  may  be  rocked'by 
the  hand.  These  are  called  rocking  stones. 
"Plymouth  Eook"  is  a  bowlder  of  siepitio 
granite,  ledges  of  which  are  found  in  the  towns 
near  Boston.  The  highest  mountains  are  often 
covered  with  these  bowlders  of  the  drift  for- 
mation. Upon  the  bai-e  granite  summit  of  Mt. 
Eatahdin — the  highest  mountain  in  Maine — at 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
surrounding  voUeys,  pieces  of  limestone  con- 
taining fossil  shells  ai'e  found,  though  no  ledges 

'  resembUng  them  are  known  except  many  mUea 
to  the  northwest,  and  at  a  much  lower  level. 
The  noilhern  and  oenti-al  parts  of  Europe  are 
equally  interesting  for  tiie  distributioa  of 
bowldei-s.    The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter 

.  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg  was  hewn  out  of 
a  granite  bowlder,  weighing  about  1,600  tons, 
that  lay  on  a  marshy  plain  near  the  city.  Upon 
the  limestone  ledges  of  the  Jura  mountains  are 
found  bowlders  of  granite  whioh  must  have 
come  from  the  higher  Alps,  where  ledges  of 
similar  character  are  fonnd.  Some  of  fiesa 
bowldera  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  one  in 
particular,  known  as  the  pierre  d  Martin,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Greenough,  measuring  no  less 
than  10,396  cubic  feet,  and  weighing  conse- 
quently abont  830  tons. 
BttWLliS,  Caroline.  See  SoinnEY. 
BOWLES;  Snmnel,  an  American  journalist, 
bora  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1828.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  "Weekly  Eepub- 
lican  "  newspaper  at  Springfleld,  and  the  son 
became  at  an  early  age  an  apprentice  in  the 
office.  In  1844  he  indnoed  his  father  to  estab- 
lish a  daily  newspaper,  of  which  he  became, 
though  only  18  yeai-s  of  age,  virtual  editor. 
He  has  held  this  post  ever  since,  and  under 
his  charge  the  "  Springfield  Eepubiican"  has 
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risen  to  prominence.  Mr.  Bowles  lias  made 
several  journeys  in  tiie  region  lying  between 
the  Mi^sstppi  and  the  Pacific,  the  first  in  18S5 
with  a  large  company,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Schuyler  OoUiax.  The  observations  made  on 
this  journey,  ori^nally  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  journal,  appeared  in  a  collec- 
tive -foriri  under  the  titie  "  Across  the  Conti- 
nent" (1865).  in  1869  be  published  two 
works,  "  Our  Hew  West "  and  "  The  Switzer- 
land of  America,"  the  latter  describing  the 
natiu'al  pai-ks  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

BOWLES,  MMOam  lagastaB,  an  American  ad- 
venturer, born  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  in  1763, 
died  in  Havana,  Dec.  33,  1805.  His  father 
was  an  English  schoolmaster  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Maryland,  When  13  yeai-s 
of  age  young  Bowles  ran  away  from  home  and 
joined  the  British  ai'my  at  Philadelphia.  He 
obtained  a  commission,  and  was  for  some  time 
stationed  at  Pensacola  j  but  for  a  breach  of  reg- 
nlationa  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  Soon 
aftei'ward  he  became  connected  with  the  Greek 
Indians,  and  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  in 
which  he  became  an  acknowledged  leader.  He 
encouraged  their  esoeases  and  prompted  them 
to  many  attacks  on  the  Spaniards,  in  whioh  he 
was  sustained  by  the  approval  and  even  re- 
wards of  the  British  government.  He  com- 
manded the  Creeks  when  they  assisted  the 
Britisli  at  Pensacola  in  May,  1781,  and  for  his 
o'onduot  on  that  occasion  was  restored  to  his 
place  in  the  army.  After  the  war  he  led  a 
roving  life— at  one  time  an  actor  and  again  a 
portrait  painter— nntil  be  was  appointed  by 
Gov,  Dunmore  leading  agent  for  his  old  In- 
dian allies,  when  he  establi^ed  himself  at 
Ghattahoochie.  MbGillivray,  who  had  led  the 
Greeks  during  the  revolntioii,  drove  him  from 
his  agency,  and  he  went  to  England  for  a  time; 
but  on  hia  return  he  was  again  made  oom- 
msmder-in-chief  of  the  tribe,  and  used  his  in- 
fiaenoe  with  such  effect  against  the  Spaniards 
that  they  offered  $6,000  for  his  capture.  After 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Geor^  for  several 
yeaJS,  he  was  taken  in  17S2  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  sent  to  Madrid  and  afterward  to  Manila. 
He  escaped,  and  for  a  time  returned  to  his  old 
allies ;  but  he  was  finally  recaptured  in  1804, 
oaiTied  to  Havana,  and  confined  in  the  Morro 
castle  till  his  death. 

BOWLliS,  William  Uate,  an  English  poet -and 
clergyman,  bora  at  King's  Sutton,  Sept.  34, 
1T62,  died  in  Salisbury,  April  7,  1860.  After 
attending  Westminster  school  be  entei-ed  Trin- 
ity 0011(^^1  Oaford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1787.  Disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
a  living,  and  much  depressed  by  the  death 
of  a  lady  to  whom  be  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  made,  soon  after  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, an  extended  journey  in  Great  Britain, 
dnrii^  which  he  composed  the  "Fourteen 
Sonnets"  forming  his  first  .pnblished  work, 
whioh  were  much  admired.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  less  important  writings,  and 
in  1804  by  his  "Spirit  of  Discovery,"  a  poem 
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ia  six  books.  In  180T  lie  pnbliHlied  an  edition 
of  Pope's  works  in  10  volumoa.  From  this 
time  new  works  appeared  in  rapid  succeBsion, 
and  comprised  a  great  number  of  poems,  of ' 
whicli  the  "Missionary  of  the  Andes,"  pub- 
lished in  1816,  acquired  the  greatest  fame.  lie 
continaed  a  proUfio  writer  of  verse  and  prose 
till  1837,  when  he  seems  to  have  retired  from 
literary  life.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  received 
important  preferment  in  the  church,  having 
been  made  rector  of  several  parishes,  in  1818 
chaplain  to  the  prince  regent,  and  in  1828 
canon  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  He  was  a  man 
of  eccentric  habits,  very  absent-minded,  and 
singularly  timid.  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope, 
containing  an  essay  with  some  severe  com- 
ments on  the  poet,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
which  has  become  historical  as  "  the  Pope  and 
Bowles  controversy."  In  it  Byron  was  his 
principal  opponent,  hut  Campbell,  Gilchrist, 
and  othera  were  warmly  engaged  in  it.  Bowles 
defended  his  opinions  with  great  ability. 

BOWLUrO,  or  Bowl%  an  ancient  athletic 
game,  played  with  balls  of  different  shapes 
rolled  on  a  flat  expanse  of  turf  in  the  open 
air.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
a  modern  American  game  more  commonly  call- 
ed tenpins,  which  but  slightly  resembles  the 
ancient  sport,  from  which  it  is  nevertheless  an- 
donbtedly  derived.  !•  The  ancient  game  of 
bowls,  still  a  favorite  pastime  in  Great  Britain, 
reqnires,  in  order  that  it  may  be  played  with 
skill,  the  most  careful  preparation  of  the 
ground,  called  a  bowling  green,  on  which  the 
turf  must  be  closely  sliaved,  watered,  and  rolled. 
It  must  be  surrounded  by  a  shallow  trench. 
The  balls  (called  bowls)  which  are  used  by 
the  players  are  of  hard  wood,  generally  lignum 
vitiB,  sis  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  are 
not  exactly  spherical,  having  a  bias  to  one  side. 
A  amal!  white  spherical  ball,  called  the  jack, 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  tiie  gi'een,  and  the  play- 
ers endeavor  so  to  roll  their  bowls  that  tliey 
shall  fall  as  near  as  possible  to  this  conspicuous 
mark.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  bowl  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  a  novice  to  calculate  its 
course,  and  renders  necessary  a  peculiar  motion 
in  rolling  it.  The  players  are  generally  ar- 
ranged in  sides,  every  man  of  each  aide  having 
two  bowls.  The  side  which  places  its  bowls 
nearest  the  jack  counts  one  point  in  the  game 
for  each  bowl  so  placed.  The  ntimbor  making 
game  is  settled  by  the  players  before  be^nning. 
With  unimportant  variations,  this  method  of 
playing  bowls  has  been  in  use  ia  Great  Britain 
for  centuries.  The  game  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  legislative  enactments,  having  been 
prohibited  altogether  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  by  a  law  repealed  in  1846.  Bowls  was 
formerly  a  favorite  game  with  the  Dutch.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Hew  York  city  (in  their 
time  New  Anisterdam)  made  it  a  common  ree- 
rearion,  and  the  ground  they  used  for  play,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Broadway,  near  the  Bat- 
tery, is  now  a  small  ornamental  park,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Bowling  Green, 
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IL  The  modem  game  of  tenpins  or  bowling 
is  practised  in  saloons,  on  alleys  of  cai-cfully 
fitted  carpenter's  work,  from  50  to  65  ft,  in 
length,  and  about  4  in  width.  The  alley  has  a 
gutter,  as  it  is  termed,  on  each  side,  and  ia 
very  slightly  convex  in  the  centre,  regularly 
bevelled  to  the  sides.  At  the  further  extremity 
are  set  up  10  pins,  naually  of  ash  wood,  about 
a  foot  in  height  and  2  or  2J-  lbs,  in  weight,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the 
apes  toward  the  bowler.  The  apex  con^ats 
of  a  single  pin,  the  2d  rank  of  2,  the  3d  of  3, 
and  the  4th  of  4,  the  last  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  alley,  and  the  first  standing  on 
the  ci-own  of  it.  All  the  pins  are  equidistant 
from  each  other.  At  these  the  bowler  roils 
wooden  balls,  perfectly  spherical  and  usually 
of  lignum  vitie,  from  4,  6,  or  G  lbs.,  down  to 
half  a  pound  in  weighty  with  the  object  of 
knocking  down  as  many  of  the  pins  as  pos- 
sible at  each  roll.  The  pins,  when  set  up,  are 
called  a  frame;  and  at  each  frame  the  howlei- 
roUs  throe  balls,  when  the  number  of  pins 
down  ia  counted  to  him,  and  the  frame  is  Hot 
up  again  for  the  nest  bowler.  A  game  ordina- 
rily consists  of  10  frames,  or  30  balls.  If  the 
bowler  takes  all  the  pins  with  his  first  ball,  he 
counts  10;  this  is  called  a  "ten-strike;"  the 
frame  is  again  set  up  for  his  second  ball,  when, 
if  he  again  takes  all,  he  counts  10  more,  and  the 
frame  is  again  set  up  for  his  third,  when  what- 
ever number  he  scores  with  the  three  balls  counts 
to  him  as  if  all  had  been  made  off  one  frame. 
If  he  takes  all  the  10  with  his  first  two  halls, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  fresh  frame  for  his  third  or 
last  ball;  this  is  called  a  spare.  It  is  now 
everywhere  customary  to  employ  a  somewhat 
complicated  method  of  counljng  gains  thus  made. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  a  player  gets  a  ten- 
strike  or  spare,  he  does  not  immediately  have 
the  frame  set  up  for  him  especially,  and  pro- 
ceed to  roll  the  remaining  one  or  two  of  his 
three  balls  while  the  other  players  wait  for 
him ;  hut  in  order  to  save  time  and  the  labor 
of  unnecessary  resetting,  he  waits  till  his  nest 
regular  turn  comes,  and  then  counts  the  first 
ball  or  first  two  balls  of  it  doably — i.  «.,  both  as 
additions  to  his  former  ten-strike  or  spare,  and 
as  new  counts  for  himself. 

BOWLINO  GBEEN,  a  town  and  the  capital  of 
Warren  co.,  Ky.,  on  Barren  river,  120  m.  8.  W. 
of  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1870,  4,674,  of  whom 
1,670  were  colored.  The  river  ia  navigable  to 
this  point  by  steamboats  of  200  tons,  and  regu- 
lar lines  run  to  Louisville.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad,  passes  through  the  town. 
Ita  trade,  chiefly  in  pork  and  tobacco,  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  a  number  of  mills,  and 
some  manufactories  of  iron,  woollens,  &c.  There 
are  several  churches  and  schools,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
it  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance,  and  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Buok- 
ner  in  September,  1861,  with  a  force  of  10,000 
confederates,  which  was  subsequently  largely 
increased,  for  the  pu'pose  of  defending  the  ap- 
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proai^li  to  Nashville.  After  the  captui'e  of 
Port  Hem-y  by  the  federal  troops  (Feb.  6, 1863), 
the  confederates  found  themselves  outflanked, 
and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  tlie  town. 

BOWJUIV,  TliouHE,  D.  D.,  an  AiuericaB  clergy- 
man, born  near  Berwick,  Oolmnbia  oo.,  Penn., 
Jnly  16,  1617.  He  was  edncated  at  "WObraham 
academy,  Mass.,  at  Oazenovia  seminaiy,  S".  Y., 
and  at  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1887.  After  studying  law  at 
Oarliale  for  one  year,  be  entered  the  ministry 
in  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1888.  From  1840  to  1843 
he  taught  in  the  grammar  school  of  Dickinson 
ooU^.  In  184B  he  waa  appointed  to  organiae 
the  Dickinson  seminary  at  Williamsport,  Penn. 
Over  tiiia  institntion  he  presided  for  ten  years, 
and  dniing  this  period  became  distinguished  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  In  1858  he  was  elected  prea.- 
dent  of  Indiana  Asbnry  nniveraty  at  Gri-e«a- 
oastle.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  British 
conference  in  1864,  and  was  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  senate  in  1864  and  1865.  He 
continued  to  preside  over  the  Indiana  Asbury 
imisersity  tiH  May,  1873,  when  he  became  a 
bishop.    His  rcmdenoe  ia  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

BOWRINC,  Sir  Jolm,  an  English  statesman 
and  antJior,  bora  at  Exeter,  Oct.  17,  1792,  died 
Nov.  33,  1873.  He  early  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  and  between  1831 
and  1834  published  metrical  translations  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  Enssia,  Hollaiid,  and  Spain, 
and  afterwaid  of  Poland,  Servia,  Hungary, 
Portugal,  Iceland,  and  Bohemia.  About  1822 
he  made  the  acquEuntance  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
became  his  disciple,  executor,  and  biographer, 
and  edited  his  works  (11  vols.  Svo;  1843).  In 
1835  he  was  made  first  editor  of  the  "West- 
minster Review,"  and  continued  in  this  position 
for  several  years,  writing  copiously  in  support 
of  parliamentary  refoim  and  free  trade.  He 
travelled  in  Holland  in  1838,  and  i-eceived  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  university 
of  Groningen.  In  1833  he  published  "Matins 
andVeapei's.witJi  Hymns,"  avoluraeof  ori^nal 
poetry,  chiefly  devotional.  He  wrote  with  VU- 
liers  "On  the  Oommercial  Relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.,  1834^'5), 
the  result  of  official  investigation,  and  was  em- 

Eloyed  in  amilar  labors  relating  to  Switaer- 
Lud,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  German  cus- 
toms union.  As  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1885  to  1887,  and  j^ain  from  1841  to  184fl  he 
invaiiably  advocated  extreme  libei'at  opinions, 
and  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  anti-coi-n  law 
league.  In  January,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Canton,  and  subsequently  1 
became  acting  plenipotentiary.  He  returned 
England  for  a  short  time  in  1853,  and  published 
two  volumes  in  snpport  of  a  decimal  system  of 
ooioage.  In  18{>4  ha  was  knighted  and  ap- 
.pdnted  governor  of  Hong  Kong.  ParliMient 
censured  his  conrse  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
Chinese  forte  in  1860,  and  he  was  recalled  in 
1857.  His  "  Kingdom  of  Siam  anditePeople" 
(3  vols.,  London,  1807)  embodies  his  observa- 
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tions  while  on  amissionin  that  conntry  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty.  "A  Tisit 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1858-'9  "  appeared 
Srom  his  pen  in  1859.  He  was  a  zealous  Uni- 
tarian, and  in  1873  was  prominent  in  the  inter- 
national social  reform  convention  in  London, 

BOWYEK,  WilllMi,  an  EngUsh  printer  and 
scholar,  born  Dec.  19, 1699,  died  Nov.  18, 1777. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  became  printer 
to  the  house  of  commons  and  various  leai'ned 
societies.  He  published  several  learned  works, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  a  Greek  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and 
emendatory  notes  (3  vols.,  17f.3;  3d  ed.,  1813). 
His  memoirs  are  included  in  "  Ifichols's  Liter- 
aiy  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century " 
(9  vols.,  1812-'15 ;  continued  as  "  Illustrations 
of  Literary  History,"  1817-'48). 

BOX  (htwva),  a  shmbby  evergi-een  ti'ee,  which 
affords  a  very  valuable  close-grained  wood. 
The  Romans  cultivated  the  bos  tree  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  in  their  gardens,  and  consecrated 


it  to  Cei  es  The  Gi  eeks  c  illed  it  irf  "og  whence 
the  Latin  name,  and  as  the  same  &iei,k  woid 
signifies  goblet  or  vase,  it  is  probable  that  they 
named  it  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  cups  and  oi-namenta  £.  aempervirens,  the 
best  known  species,  is  the  most  northern  arbo- 
rescent plant  of  the  natui-at  order  eupliorhiaeem, 
the  other  trees  of  tliat  order  being  found  only  in 
mild  or  tropical  climateB.  It  is  a  native  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  is  common  from  England  to 
Persia,  and  attains  in  favorable  localities  the 
height  of  IS  or  20  ft.,  but  in  some  rocky  re- 
gions never  rises  above  3  ft.  It  has  small  oval 
and  opposite  leaves,  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  the  same  individual,  and  a  3  or  i-parted 
calys.  Among  the  garden  varieties  is  the 
dwarf  box,  much  used  for  the  edgings  of 
walks.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  close-grained,  and  susoeptiblo 
of  a  high  polish.     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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1'828.  It  is  prepared  for  industrial  asea  by 
Bleeping  large  blocks  in  water  during  24  houra, 
after  whiob  it  is  boiled  in  water,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  dry  slowly,  immersed  in  sand  or  aahes 


to  esclude  the  air  and  prevent  rapid  desiooa^ 
tion.  It  19  much  iiaed  by  tlie  turner,  the  math- 
ematicai  inatrament  maker,  and  the  wood  en- 
graver, and  for  certain,  naes  no  other  kind  of 
wood  can  replace  it  with  advantage.  It  is  sent 
ii)  large  quantities  from  Spain  to  Paria,  and 
great  quantities  of  a  very  fine  quality  are  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  into  the  majiuf&etnring 
countries  of  Europe.  The  B.  Balearica,  or 
M^'orca  box,  is  a  handsomer  plant  than  the 
preceding,  having  wide  leaves,  but  requires  a 
warmer  climate  or  more  careful  culture.  It 
will  grow,  however,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
milder  exposures  of  northern  latitudes.  It 
abounds  on  the  hills  of  lif^iorca  at  the  height 
of  1,500  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
Bnpposed  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
Turkey  box  wood.  Bos  wood  '  —  " 
used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacum, 
afld  the  leaves  have  been  employed  as  a  snhsti- 
tnte  tbr  Peruvian  bark.  The  leaves  have  also 
been  used  instead  of  hops  in  the  brewing  of 
beer,  but  they  give  an  acrid,  unpleasant  flavor 
to  the  liquor. 

BOX  ELDER,  a  JT.  W.  county  of  Utah,  bound- 
ed U".  by  Idaho  and  W.  by  Wevada ;  area,  6,000 
eq.  m.;  pop,  in  1870,  4,855,  of  whom  40-3 
were  Chinese.  About  half  of  Great  Salt  lake 
lies  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  county.  Bear  river 
flows  through'  the  E.  part.  The  surface  is 
broken.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad  traverses 
the  county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  26,973  bushels  of  wheat,  4,539  of  Indian 
corn,  3,824  of  oata,  4,340  of  barley,  10,693  of 
potatoes,  1,784  tons  of  hay,  3,394  lbs,  of  wool, 
and  3,910  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There 
were  434  horses,  801  milch  cows,  and  2,582 
sheep.     Capital,  Brigham  City. 

BOlKfC    See  Pcanisu. 
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BOYICL  I.  An  inland  state  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Pamplona,  Casanare,  Socorro,  and  Tunja, 
and  bordering  upon  Venezuela  and  the  states 
of  Cundinamarca  and  SantaBder ;  area,  33,- 
849  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  3870,  482,874.  The  capital 
is  Tunja,  once  the  court  of  the  Zaques  kings, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Zipaa  of  Bo- 
gota. The  face  of  the  country  is  traversed 
in  the  west  by  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
slopes  toward  the  east  into  immense  Uanoa  or 
plains,  little  cultivated,  and  covered  in  part 
by  dense  forests  and  marshes,  and  in  part  by 
luxuriant  pastui'es  watered  by  the  Meta  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  Along  the 
banks  of  tlie  former  river  are  almost  the  only 
inhabitants  to  be  found  in  this  region.  The 
S.  part  of  the  state  is  intersected  by  mo- 
rasses. The  soil  in  some  places  is  remarkably 
fertile;  the  lowlands  yield  in  abundance  al! 
the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  also  cot- 
ton, cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  dyes,  medicinal 
drugs,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  useful  timber. 
The  productions  of  the  highlands  are  similar  to 
those  of  Europe.  Honey  is  plentiful,  and  the 
preserves  from  this  state  are  much  esteemed. 
Vapors  from  numerous  thermal  springs  in  the 
south  are  condensed  in  dry  weather  and  cover 
the  surrounding  fields  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  is  sold- in  the  plains  for  the  use  of  cattle 
at  a  higSi  price.  Near  Tunja  there  are  springs 
cold  by  day  and  very  hot  by  night.  The 
climate  on  the  plains  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and 
fevers  are  common ;  in  the  valleys  of  the  west 
and  centre,  though  warm,  it  ia  very  salubrious ; 
in  the  highlands  it  is  much  cooler,  but,  as  in 
moat  alpine  regions,  the  inhabitants  snffer 
very  much  from  goitre,  due  in  some  localities 
to  the  nse  of  impure  water.  Coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  and  flannels  are 
manufactured,  aa  alao  etraw  hats;  and  there 
are  dyeworks,  powder  mills,  tanneries,  and 
spmning  mills,  and  a  considerable  internal 
trafBc  Cattle  are  estenaively  raised.  Eme- 
ralds and  some  gold  are  found,  but  the  mines 
are  no  longer  worked.  There  are  some  lead 
mines  in  Socorro,  as  also  foeal  remains  of 
colossal  mammifers.  The  forests  are  infested 
by  jaguars,  wild  cats,  ma]/vriteg  (species  of 
badger),  hideoua  snakes,  co^ae  (venomona 
spiders),  and  green  mosquitoes  formidable  on 
account  of  a  worm  which  they  deposit  in  the 
skin  whenever  they  bite.  n.  A  small  town  of 
the  above  described  state,  on  the  road  from 
Tunja  to  Bogota,  12  m.  from  the  former,  in  lat. 
5°  20'  N.,  Ion.  73°  39'  W.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  forces  of  New  Gra- 
nada, commanded  by  Bolivar,  over  the  Span- 
iards, the  whole  of  whose  surviving  troops, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.  This  battle,  fought 
Aug.  7,  1819,  near  the  bridge  of  BoyacS,  was 
decisive  of  tiie  independence  of  New  Granada. 
A  college  was  established  here  in  1821. 

BOTIR,  or  BoUr  {from  loi,  battle),  a  Slavic 
title,  flrst  especially  used  by  the  Bulgarians, 
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Serbs,  and  Eussians,  and  afterward  by  the  Mol- 
davifflia  and' Wallftcliians.  It  represented  the 
highest  social  condition,  corresponding  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  that  of  an  English  peer.  In 
ancient  Russia  the  boyars  were  the  next  after 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
supreme  political  body,  acting  as  the  council 
of  tlie  grand  dukes.  All  the  higher  offices, 
civil  and  military,  including  the  lieutenancies 
in  the  provinces,  were  held  by  them.  While 
Russia  waa  divided  into  petty  sovereignties,  the 
boyara  eiyoyed  the  right  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  dependants  the  prince 
whom  they  wished,  to  serve,  and  of  leaving  his 
service  at  pleasure.  When  the  grand  dukes  of 
Vladimir  and  of  Moscow  stripped  these  petty 
princes  of  their  sovereign  rights,  the  dignity  of 
boyars  was  granted  to  them,'  and  tlieir  influence 
often  equalled  that  of  the  grand  dukes,  the 
ukases  tJways  containing  the  words,  "  approv- 
ed by  the  boyara."  Precedence  among  the 
boyars  was  according  to  the  creation  of  the 
title,  which  was  hereditary;  and  in  the  1 6th 
and  ITtli  ceaturies  any  boyar  of  an  older  crea- 
tiou  refused  to  serve  under  one  of  a  younger. 
This  struggle  for  precedence,  which  was  espe- 
cially troublesome  in  times  of  war,  was  ended 
by  Fedor  III.,  and  Peter  the  Great  wholly 
abolished  the  dignity  of  boyar.  In  Eoumania 
the  boyar  nobility,  though  not  of  national  ori- 
gin, sat  in  the  council  of  the  hospodars,  and 
eserciaed  a  preponderating  influence  till  1864, 
when  it  was  checked  by  Prince  Cuza. 

BO¥CE,  Hector.    See  BoBTaiirs. 

BOTCE,  WUnam,  an  English  composer,  born  in 
LondoninlTlO,  died  in  February,  1779.  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Charles  King,  choir  master  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  When  his  voice  changed  he 
commenced  the  study  of  harmony  and  the  or- 
gan, and  became  organist  first  at  the  Oxford 
chapel,  and  subsequently  at  8t,  Michael's,  and 
composer  for  the  royal  chapel.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  oi  music  from  Cambridge 
nniversity  in  1749.  In  1768  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  royal  orchestra,  directing  in  that 
capacity  the  music  at  the  triennial  gatherings 
of  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester.  His  principal  compositions 
are  church  services,  which  are  still  held  in  high 
esteem  and  are  in  constant  use  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Several  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  collection  and 
publication  in  score  of  the  best  works  of  the 
composers  of  English  church  music  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own.  He  wrote  also  12 
trios  for  two  violins  and  bass,  eight  sympho- 
nies, and  many  anthems  of  much  excellence. 
One  of  the  latter,  "Blessed  is  be  that  consid- 
ereth  the  poor,"  is  sung  every  year  at  the 
festival  given  for  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  He 
also  wrote  two  musical  dramas  entitled  "The 
Ohaplet "  and  "  The  Shepherd's  Lottery."  Ho 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

BOYD,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  separated 
oa  the  N.  E.  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
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on  the  E.  from  West  Virginia  by  Big  Sandy 
river ;  area,  230  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 8,573,  of 
whom  291  were  colored.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally hilly.  Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  abun- 
dant. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
11,718  bushels  of  wheat,  168,190  of  Indian 
corn,  17,968  of  oats,  12,598  of  potatoes,  and 
1,369  tons  of  hay.  There  were  860  horses,  945 
milch  cows,  1,908  other  cattle,  8,848  sheep, 
and  3,999  swine.     Capital,  Catlettsburg. 

BOYD,  indrew  Kennedy  HnttUHiM,  D.  D.,  a 
Scottish  clergyman  and  essayist,  born  at  Au- 
chinleck,  Ayrshire,  in  November,  182S.  He 
was  educated  at  the  uiuversity  of  Glasgow; 
becarae  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  in  1851,  and  officiated  successively  in 
the  parishes  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  Kirfepatrick- 
Irongray  in  Galloway,  8t  Bernard's  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. His  writings,  which  originally  appeared 
in  mscazines,  have  been  republished  separate- 
ly. They  include  "  Eeereations  of  a  Country 
Parson  "  (two  series,  I860  and  1861),  "  Leisure 
Hours  in  Town  "  (1882),  "  Graver  Thoughts  of  a 
Country  Parson  "  (1863),"  Counsel  and  Comfort 
Spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit,"  "Autumn  Holi- 
days of  a  Country  Parson,"  and  "  Present  Day 
Thoughts"  (1870). 

BOTD,  John  Parker,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Newhuryport,  Mass.,  in  1768,  died  Id 
Boston,  Oct.  4,  1830.  He  entered  the  United 
States  army  in  1786,  but  soon  afterward  went 
to  India,  where  he  raised  three  battalions, 
each  of  about  500  men,  with  a  few  English 
officers,  whom,  as  well  as  his  men,  he  hired  at 
a  certain  amount  per  month.  The  equipment, 
includbg  guns  and  elephanta,  was  his  sole 
property,  and  he  let  out  tie  services  of  his  little 
army  to  any  of  the  Indian  princes  who  would 
give  him  the  best  pay.  The  demand  for  his 
services  diminishing,  he  sold  out,  and  in  1808 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
aa  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 
1811.  He  wag  afterward  appointed  brigadier 
general,  put  at  the  bead  of  a  detachment  of 
1,500  men  of  WUtinson's  army  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Upper  Canada,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Ohrystler's  Farm,  S"ov.  11, 1813.  He  published 
"  Documents  and  Facts  relative  to  Military 
Events  during  the  late  War  "  (1816), 

BOTD,  Mark  AleuDder,  a  Scottish  scholar  and 
soldier,  bom  at  Galloway,  Jan.  13,  1563,  died 
at  Pinkill,  April  10,  1601.  His  headstrong 
temper  made  him  quarrel  with  his  relatives 
and  instructors,  and  before  he  had  finished  his 
academic  course  he  sought  his  fortune  at  court, 
where  one  duel  and  numberless  broils  soon 
made  him  notorious.  He  went  to  Trance, 
where  ho  studied  civil  law,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
In  1587  he  joined  the  Catholic  league  as  a 
volunteer  soldier,  though  himself  a  Protea- 
tont;  but  in  1588  he  resumed  his  legal  studies 
at  Toulouse,  whore  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  religious  opinions.  He  was  permitted  to 
escape  to  Bordeaux,  and  for  some  years  his 
life  alternated  between  war  and  study.    His 
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elder  brother's  death  in  1595  induced  him  to 
return  to  Scotland.  He  had  previoualy  en- 
deavored to  win  the  favor  of  Jaraea  VI.  by 
dedicating  to  him  a  Toiurae  of  Latin  poems, 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1393.  Some  other  of 
his  Latin  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delieix 
Poetarv/m  Scotorum.  He  was  a  thorough 
maeter  of  Greek,  and  translated  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries into  that  language.  Lord  Hailes 
wrote  a  "Sketch  ofthe  Life  of  Boyd  "(1783^. 

BOID,  Zaebuy,  a  Sootljah  divine,  died  in 
Glasgow  ahout  1663,  He  studied  in  Scotland 
and  France,  hecame  professor  at  Saumui,  and 
after  his  return  home  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
pariah  church  and  thrice  rector  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Glasgow.  He  wrote  many  works,  chiefly 
polemical,  among  which  is  "The  Last  Battell 
of  the  Sonle  in  Death  "  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1629 ;  new  ed.,  with  his  biography  by  Gabriel 
Neil,  Glasgow,  1831).  He  also  wrote  the 
nietrieal  paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures  popularly 
called  "Zachary  Boyd's  Bible,"  bequeathed, 
with  many  other  manuscripts  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  the  oniveraity  of  Glasgow,  in 
whose  library  it  remains  in  MS. 

BOTDELL,  John,    an   EngUsh    engraver   and 

Erint  publisher,  born  Jan.  19,  1719,  died  in 
ondon  in  December,  1804.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  hut  apprenticed  him- 
self in  1740  for  seven  years  to  a  London  en- 
graver. ■  His  first  publication  was  the  "Bridge 
Book,"  BO  called  because  there  was  a  bridge  in 
each  of  the  views  which  it  contwned.  In  1H6 
he  published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  engrav- 
ings, wholly  executed  by  himself,  containing  153 
views  in  England  and  Wales.  The  profits  of 
this  volume  enabled  him  to  become,  a  regular 
publisher,  and  to  employ  good  artists ;  and  in 
a  few  years  the  engravings  of  Boydell  were 
largely  exported  to  the  continent.  He  estab- 
lished the  "  Shakespeare  Gallery  "  in  Pall  Mall 
as  auiEnglish  school  of  historical  painting,  and 
employed  Reynolds,  Opie^  West,  Northcote,  and 
other  eminent  painters,  m  illustrating  Shake- 
speare's works.  From  these  pictures  the  best 
engravers  produced  the  celebrated  work  {3 
feet  by  3  in  size),  in  royal  elephant  folio,  en- 
titled "A  Collection  of  Prints  from  Pictures 
pwnted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dra- 
matical Works  of  Shakespeare."  It  appeared 
in  1803  (having  been  preceded,  in  1?92-1801, 
by  Boydell's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  printed  by 
Bulmer,  9  vols,  folio),  and  the  sum  of  £350,- 
OOO  had  been  expended  upon  it.  When  he  com- 
menced this  project,  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  that,  aa  with  his  previous  productions, 
his  foreign  customers  would  take  a  considerable 
number  of  copies.  But  the  war  had  iinured 
foreign  trade,  and  in  1804  he  was  compelled  to 
solicit  parliament  to  authorize  him  to  dispose 
of  the  original  paintings  by  lottery.  He  was 
alderman  of  London  in  1782,  sheriff  in  1785, 
and  lord  mayor  in  1790.  The  plates  of  Boy- 
dell's illustrations  of  Shakespeare  were  pur- 
chased in  a  damaged  condition  by  an  Ameri- 
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can,  Dr.  S.  Spooner,  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  retouched,  and  a  new  edition  was 
printed  fiom  them. 

BOy£R,  Ibel,  an  English  historian  and  lexi- 
cographer, bom  at  Castres,  France,  June  13, 
1664,  died  at  Chelsea,  Nov.  16,  1739.  He  was 
a  French  Protestant  refugee  who  settled  in 
London  in  1689,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
teacher.  He  figures  in  Pope's  "Dunciad," 
and  compiled  the  "Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,"  a  monthly  publication,  continued  till 
1740,  making  60  vols,  8vo.;  "Annals  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne"  (11  vols.);  "History 
of  William  HI."  (3  vols.) ;  and,  besides  other 
works,  published  a  "Life  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple" (1714).  Ho  also  wrote  a  French-Eng- 
lish dictionary  and  grammar,  which  remained 
in  very  general  use  almost  to  the  present  time. 

BO¥EB,  Alexis,  baron,  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
at  Uzerche,  Limousin,  in  March,  1757,  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  25,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  tailor,  went  to  Paris  as  assistant  to  a 
drover,  and  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of 
surgery  while  employed  as  a  barber.  In  1796 
he  became  professor  of  operative  medicine,  and 
afterwardchief  surgeon  of  Napoleon,  whomade 
him  a  baron  with  a  revenne  of  25,000  francs, 
which  he  lost  after  the  restoration,  though  re- 
maining in  the  service  of  Louis  S  VIIL,  Charles 
X.,  and  Louis  Philippe.  He  succeeded  Des- 
champsin  1825  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Char  JtS, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute  of  France.  His 
best  works  are,  TVoife  complet  d'anatomie  (4 
vols.,  Parii  1797-9),  and  TraitS  det  maladus 
chirargicalea  (11  vols.,  1814-'26),  of  which 
many  editions  have  appeared  in  France,  and 
translations  in  Germany.  With  Corvisart  and 
Eoui  he  edited  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  Ghv- 
rwr'gie  et  Pharmaeie  (I798-1817). 

BOYER,  Jean  Pierre,  a  mulatto  general  and 
president  of  Hayti,  bom  in  Port-au-Prince  in 
February,  1776,  died  in  Paris,  July  9, 1850.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Hayti  joined  the  revolted  blacks,  then  strag- 
gling against  the  French  for  their  indepen- 
dence. When  the  French  gave  up  Fort  St.  Ni- 
colas to  the  English,  Boyer  fought  against  the 
latter,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  the  fort  of  Biroton,  and  in  other  dangerous 
enterprises.  Soon  afterward  ToussMntl'Ouver- 
ture  separated  from  the  mulattoes,  and  Boyer, 
Potion,  and  others,  retired  to  France.  Boyer 
was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  a  captain  in  the 
expedition  fitted  out  in  1 801,  under  Gen.  Leclerc, 
and  after  its  disastrous  termination  left  the 
French  service.  In  1806  he  served  under  Po- 
tion as  commander  of  Port-an-Prince,  and  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  Christophe,  who  held 
part  of  the  island  with  the  title  of  emperor. 
At  the  death  of  Potion  in  1818,  Boyer  was 
elected  prerident ;  and  after  the  death  of  Chris- 
tophe in  ]  820,  the  empire  was  united  to  the  re- 
public. In  1824  Boyer  annexed  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  thus 
uniting  the  wnole  of  Hayti.  The  country  ad- 
vanced during  the  earlier  years  of  '  ' 
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tration,  but  afterward  lie  baoame  arbitrary  and 
recldesa.  Intimidated  in  1825  by  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  French  squadron,  he  submitted  to 
the  claims  of  France,  who  demanded  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  and  a  oorapiinsation  of  150,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  conflscated  estates  of  the 
white  plaatera.  The  Hajtiam,  oppressed  by 
the  debt  he  had  foolishly  brought  npon  thera, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  him  in  1842.  He  fled 
to  Jamaica,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1848,  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died. 

BOTLE,  a  central  county  of  Kentncky,  bound- 
ed N".  E.  by  Dick's  river,  a  branch  of  lie  Ken- 
tucky; area,  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,615, 
of  whom  3,679  were  colored.  The  Lebanon 
branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road passes  throngh  it.  Danville  is  con- 
nected with  Lexington  by  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral railroad.  The  Bnrface  is  diversified,  and 
the  soil  deep  and  rich,  underiwd  by  estensive 
beds  of  limestone.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  99,316  bnahela  of  wheat,  14,789  of 
rye,  272,505  of  Indian  corn,  58,115  of  oats,  and 
14,481  gallons  of  wino.  There  were  38,035 
horses,  1,489  milch  cows,  4,888  other  cattle, 
8,811  sheep,  and  12,663  swine.    Capital,  Dan- 

BOTLE,  a  town,  parish,  and  barony  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  connty  of  Boscommon,  108  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dnblin;  pop.  of  the  town  about  4,000. 
The  river  Boyle  divides  it  into  a  new  town, 
wliich  is  well  built  and  has  a  handsome  «e3- 
Bions  house,  and  an  old  town,  with  the  re- 
miuns  of  Boyle  abbey  and  other  ancient  build- 
ing The  old  manor  house  of  the  King  family 
is  used  for  barracks.  The  Irish  "  Annals  of 
Boyle,"  extending  from  420  to  1345,  have  been 
published  in  English  and  Latin. 

BOILE.  1.  Udurd,  earl  of  Cork,  an  English 
politiciari,  born  at  Canterbury,  Oct.  8,  1566, 
died  Sept.  15,  1643.  He  was  bom  a  com- 
moner, and  became  clerk  to  Sir  E.  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  escheqner.  Not 
seeing  any  prospect  of  advancement,  ho  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  married  a  lady  who  died 
and  left  him  a  landed  estate  worth  about  £500 
ft  year.  Hia  abilities,  and  the  growth  of  his 
possessions,  raised  Mm  up  a  host  of  enemies 
and  detractors ;  and  the  rebellion  of  Mnnater 
rednoed  him  to  poverty.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  visiting  Ireland  again  in  the  suite  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  his  presence  renewed  the 
malice  of  his  detractors,  who  having  brought 
formal  charges  against  him,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  with  such  force  before  Elizabeth  in  per- 
son that  the  queen  took  him  into  favor.  He 
was  made  clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,  and 
bought  considerable  estates,  which  he  colo- 
iiized  with  Protestant  tenants,  and  managed  so 
well  as  to  call  forth  a  remark  from  Cromwell, 
that  had  there  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  each 
county  there  had  been  no  rebellion.  In  1616 
he  was  created  Baron  Boyle  of  Youghal,  ' 
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itary  in  hia  family.  His  "True  Remembrancer 
of  his  Life  "is  included  in  Dr.  Birch's  "Life  of 
Robert  Boyle "  (I-ondon,  1766).  D.  B«ser, 
third  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ireland, 
April  36,  1621,  died  Oct  16,  lfl79.  He  was 
known  as  Lord  Broghdl  during  the  protector- 
ate, and  earl  of  Orrery  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  won  to  the  cause  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  at  a  period 
when  he  was  known  to  he  engaged  in  favoring 
the  return  of  Charles  11^  and  was  of  material 
assistance  in  reducing  Ireland  to  subjection. 
After  the  protector's  death  he  was  one  of 
Richard  Cromwell's  privy  council,  but  favored 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a  ro- 
mance, "Parthenissa"(3vols.,  1665),  andmany 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  poems,  besides  "  State 
Letters,"  published  in  1742.  IH.  Bobert,  5th  son 
and  I4th  chUd  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  bom 
at  Lismore  castle,  Ireland,  Jan.  25,  1636,  died 
in  London,  Deo.  30,  1691,  At  Eton,  whither 
he  was  sent  at  nine  years  of  age,  be  showed 
irregular  application  and  development,  and 
after  four  years  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
private  tutors.  "With  M.  Marcombea,  a  French- 
man, he  travelled  on  the  continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1644,  his  father  having 
meanwhile  died,  and  left  him  property  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Stalbridge  estate,  where  he 
chiefly  resided  from  1646  to  1650,  occupied  in 
study,  especially  of  chemistry.  At  this  time  he 
was  one  of  a  society  of  learned  men,  called  by 
him  the  "  Invisible  College,"  out  of  which  ul- 
timately grew  the  royal  society.  In  1652  he 
went  to  Ireland  on  private  business.  After  his 
return  he  resided  at  Oxford  for  the  moat  part, 
using  its  advantagea  for  study,  and  associating 
with  men  of  science  in  their  investigations, 
till  1668,  when  he  settled  in  London,  at  the 
residence  of  hia  elder  sister.  Lady  Sanelagh. 
He  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  air 
pump,  which  was  perfected  for  him  in  1658 
or  1659  by  Robert  Hooker,  then  his  chemical 
assistant,  and  by  it  Boyle  demonstrated  the 
elasticity  of  the  air.  He  also  associated  and 
corresponded  with  eminent  oriental  and  Bibli- 
cal scholars.  On  the  restoration  Boyle  was 
favorably  received  at  court,  and  urged  to  enter 
tbe  church ;  but  he  thought  he  could  serve  re- 
ligion better  as  a  layman,  and  published  in  1660 
"  Some  Motives  apd  Incentives  to  the  Love 
of  God,"  which  was  several  times  reprinted 
and  translated  into  Latin.  In  1663  a  grant 
was  made  him  of  alease  of  forfeited  impropria- 
tions in  certain  parishes  in  Ireland,  but  be  re- 
linquished all  private  benefit,  and  appropriated 
two  thirds  of  the  net  proceeds  to  the  wants  of 
the  parishes,  and  printed  the  church  catechism 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Irish  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  other  third  he  gave  to  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England,  of 
which  he  was  afterward  made  governor.  In 
1668  he  was  one  of  the  first  council  of  the 
newly  incorporated  royal  society.  He  became 
a  director  of  the  East  India  company,  helping 
to  procure  its  charter.   In  1 676  he  wrote  a  letter 
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g  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting 
Christianity  in  the  East,  and  iu  167'7  lie  oaased 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acta  to  be  translfited  into 
Malay  at  Ma  cost  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and 
gave  a  iai-ge  reward  to  the  translator  of  Gro- 
tius'fl  Be  Y&i'itate  into  Arabic.  A  selection  of 
his  works  v/ae  published  in  Ltitin  at  Geneva  in 
1677,  though  without  his  consent  or  Icnowledge. 
In  1680  he  was  elected  president  of  the  royal 
society,  but  declined  fram  a  oonsoientious  scru- 
ple. He  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  Bni'net  while 
the  latter  was  compiling  his  "History  of  the 
BeformatioE."  The  revolntion  cnt  off  his  re- 
sources from  Ireland,  and  hia  health  being  im- 
paired, he  resigned  his  preadency  of  the  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  3689.  His 
aster,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  38  years, 
died  in  1091,  and  he  did  not  enrvive  her  a 
week.  Boyle  was  tall,  pale,  and  of  delicate 
health.  He  never  married.  His  habits  were 
very  careful,  regular,  and  ahstemious,  and  he 
was  noted  for  reverential  piety.  His  philosoph- 
ical esperimenta  gave  him  a  very  high  repu- 
tation in  soienoe,  and  he  has  been  called  "  the 
great  Christian  philosopher."  His  works,  with 
an  autobiography,  were  published  in  London  in 
1744,  in  6  toIh.  tblio.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Disquisition  into  the  !Final 
Causes  of  Hatura!  Things,"  "Free  Inquu'y 
into  the  received  Notions  of  iNatnre,"  "  Dis- 
course of  Things  above  Reason,"  "  Considera- 
tions about  the  Eecondlabieness  of  Reason 
and  Religion,"  "Excellency  of  Theology,"  and 
"  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  Scripture." 
IT.  diai'tcs,  4th  earl  of  Orrery,  bom  at  Chelsea 
in  August,  1876,  died  in  August,  1731.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  and 
secondsonoftlie  second  earl  of  Orrery.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Osford.  An  edition 
of  the  episties  of  Phalaris,  the  preface  of  which 
contained  a  dispai'aging  allusion  to  Richard 
Bentles',  having  heen  published  nnder  hia  name, 
he  became  complicated  m  a  famous  controversy 
between  Bentley,  Atterbnry,  and  other  aeholara. 
(See  Bestlet,  Eiohakd.)  In  1700  Mr.  Boyle 
was  elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1703  he  ano- 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery.  He 
served  as  migor  general  under  Mailborough  in 
Flanders,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  jn 
1713  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  states  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  and  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  as  Lord  Boyle.,  Under  George  1.  he 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamher,  but  in 
1733  was  conflaed  six  months  in  the  tower  for 
high  treason  as  ah  acMWmplice  in  Sayer'a  plot. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  liite  he  amused  him- 
self with  philosophiool  subjects.  'It  was  in  his 
honor  that  George  Graham,  the  inventor,  gave 
the  name  of  the  orrery  to  the  instrument  exhib- 
iting the  planetary  revolutions.  '  V.  Jobn,  only 
son  of  tiie  preceding,  bom  Jan.  3, 1707,  died 
Nov.  Ifl,  1763.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  earl 
of  OiTciyin  17S1,  and  in  1758,  on  the  death 
of  his  second  cousin,  became  fifth  earl  of  Cork. 
In  the  house  of  lords  he  constantly  opposed 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robei-t  Walpole.    He 
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edited  the  dramatic  works  and  state  ptiperg  of 
the  first  earl  of  Cork,  Pliny's  letters,  and  the 
"Life  of  Robert  Caiy,  Earl  of  Monmouth" 
(175S),  and  contilbnted  to  various  periodical 
publications;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
"Remarks  on  the  Life  and  "Writings  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  in  a  Series  of  Lettera  "  (Lon- 
don, 1751),  the  publication  of  which  brought 
upon  him  a  great  deal  of  censure. 

BOILSTON,  Zabdltl,  mi  American  physician, 
horn  at  Brooldine,  Mass.,  in  1680,  died  in 
Boston,  March  1,  1796.  In  lYSl,  when  the 
smallpox  appeared  at  Boston,  tlie  attention  of 
the  faculty  was  called  by  Cotton  Mather  to  in- 
oGulatipn.  Dr.  Boylston,  the  only  member  of 
that  body  who  did  not  treat  the  oommunica- 
tion  with  disdain,  commenced  the  practice  snc- 
oessfuEy  in  his  own  family,  and  extended  it  to 
other  casSa.  But  the  opposition  to  the  new 
process  was  so  stubborn  that  the  doctor  was 
'u  danger  of  being  mobbed,  until  ais  clergymen 
lame  forwai-d  in  his  support,  and  the  practice 
,pproved  itself.  In  1721  and  1723  he  inocu- 
lated 347  persons;  39  were  inoculated  by  others; 
of  the  whole  number  only  6  died.  During  the 
same  period,  of  6,76B  who  had  the  disease  in 
the  natural  wav,  344  died. 

BOIKE,  a  river  of  li-eland,  which  rises  near 
Carberry  tu  the  barony  of  that  name,  county 
of  Eildare.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
several  amaU  atreams,  and  after  leaving  the  bog 
of  Allen  has  a  N.  E.  com'se  to  the  town  of 


left  bank,  and  4  m.  below  tiiat  city  falls  into 
the  Irish  channel  about  10. m.  8.  of  Danany 
point,  the  headland  of  Dundalk  bay,  after  a 
winding  course  of  60  m.  from  its  source.  It 
is  navigable  36  m..from  the  aea.  It  haa  been 
called  the  "  Boyne  of  science  "  on  account  of 
the  many  monastic  institutions  along  its  sliorea, 
and  ia  celebrated  for  its  scenery,  and  for  its 
ancient  and  modem  historical  associations. 
The  decisive  battle  between  WiUiam  HI.  and 
James  11.  was  fonght  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  July  12, 1690.  An  obelisk,  erected  in 
1786,  opposite  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  marks  the 
spot  where  "Williani  waa  wounded. 

BOYm,  Boys,  or  Bols,  John,  an  English  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Nettieshead,  Suffolk,  Jan.  3, 
1660,  died  Jan.  14, 1643.  He  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  appointed  hy  James  I., 
and  not  only  executed  his  own  task,  whieh  was 
the  Apociwpha,  hut  also  that  of  one  of  the 
others.  He  was  also  one  of  the  six  revisers 
of  the  whole.  He  afterward  asMsted  Sir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  edition  of  St  Chrysostom,  An- 
drews, bishop  of  Ely,  made  him  prebendary 
of  his  cathedral  in  1616.  He  left  many  MSS. 
at  his  death,  one  of  which,  on  the  test  of  the 
Evangehsts  and  the  Acts,  was  published  in 
1666.  Teak's  Dmdei'aia  (2  vols,  fol.,  London, 
1733-'6)  contains  his  cmnons  autobiography. 

BOZHIH,  John  Leeds,  an  American  historian 
and  Jurist,  bom  at  Osford,  Talbot  co,,  Md., 
Aug.  25,  1757,  died  there,  April  28,  1828.    He 
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graduated  at  the  university  of  Pflnnsylviinia 
in  1788,  studied  law  in  London,  and  afterward 
practised  in  iiia  native  state,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  deputy  attorney  general.  He 
wrote  a  "Historical  and  Philoaophioal  Sketch. 
of  the  Prime  Causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,"  in  which  lie  praised  WasWngton  and  de- 

Ereciated  Franklin;  but  it  was  suppressed, 
luring  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
John  Adams  he  wrote  muoh  in  prose  and 
verse  for  the  preiss,  and  at  a  later  period  con- 
ti'ibuted  to  Dennie'a  "Port  Folio."  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  "  History  of  Maryland,  Trom 
the  earliest  Settlement  in  1683  to  the  Eesto- 
ration  in  1660,"  the  introduction  published  in 
1811,  and  the  complete  work  in  1887  (2  vols., 
Baltimore),  under  the  auspices  of  the  state. 

BOZBiBi  or  Bostra,  a  ruined  city  of  Syria,  in 
an  oasis  on  the  B.  E.  horder  of  the  Hanran, 
76  la  S  S  E  of  Damascus  in  lat  33°  "0'  H" 
Ion  B6  24  E  It  was  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Bashan  and  is  about  5mm  oiiouit  with 
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high  wullfl  IB  ft  thick,  and 
tie  ^.mong  its  luins  aie  temples,  chmchei, 
mosques  baths,  fountains,  aqueducts  and  tn 
umphal  aiches  A  straight  street  interaects 
the  oity  lengthwise  and  has  a  beautiM  gat« 
at  each  end  and  other  stiaight  streets  cross 
it.  This  city  anciently  contained  IDO.OOO  in- 
habitants; now  there  are  scarcely  20  families. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  8.  side  of  the  city ;  its 
outer  walls  and  towers  are  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation. In  the  centre  of  this  structure,  sup- 
ported on  massive  piers  and  arches,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  270  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
fortress  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
emperor  Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city. — 
The  town,  which  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
called  Bostra,  is  supposed  by  some  Biblical 
critics,  and  among  them  Gesenins,  to  be  iden- 
tical mth  the  Boarah  of  Genesis  and  the  proph- 
ets; but  others,  like  Porter,  distinguish  be- 
TOL.  HI. —12 


twocn  the  Boarah  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
Edom  and  the  Bozrah  of  Moab,  identifying  the 
latter  with  the  Bostra  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  former  with  Bnswreh  between  the  Dead 
sea  and  Petra;  while  still  othera  contend  that 
none  of  the  Scriptural  Bozrahs  correspond  to 
the  Bostra  of  Bashan.  This  city  was  enlai-ged 
and  embelEshed  by  the  Eomaos,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Trnjao  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Arabia  and  received  the  name  of 
Nova  Trajona  Bostra.  Under  the  emperor 
Philip  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  after- 
ward of  an  archbishop.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  Sai'acens  it  began  to  faU  into  decay,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV.  of  Jerusalem  (1180) 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks. 

BOZZlBiS,  BUrco  (Marcos  Botzabih),  a 
Greek  patriot,  bom  about  1790,  died  near 
Missolonghi,  Aug.  20, 1823.  His  father,  Kitzos 
Bozzwis  hie  "randfather  uncles  and  hi  others 
were  all  distmguiihed  patriots  and  waiiiors 
In  1803  after  the  fall  ot  9ul)  he  escaped  to 
.  .  _  the     Ionian     islands, 

where  he  united  with 
other  refugees  a^amst 
Turkey      When     the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  restored 
the  Ionian  islands  to 
the  French    ani  de 
prived  the  breeks  Ot 
any  hopes  of  imme 
diate    deliVeiance    he 
enteied    the    Fiecch 
service  as  a  serg  ant  in 
■m  Albanian  le^unent 
m^^hi'fa  his  father  and 
iiu  I    seivedasniigors 
In  ISIJ  he  became  a 
m  mbei  of  the  U  tm 
ria    the  gieat  cential 
societj  of  tlie  patriots 
When  in  1820  Ah  Pa 
sha  toDk  arms  against 
the     Potte     Bozzaris 
with  seveial  hunlred 
follow  era    joined    him 
.  ims,  having  first  obtained   from  liim 
the  restoiatioa  of  the  Suli  mountains     When 
m  IS21  the  mauireotion  against  Turkey  be 
oame  general  Bozziiisfought  in  western  Hel 
las,  with  vaiym^  succe  s     In  1822  he  lost  the 
flower  of  his  comiades  m  a  despeiate  efioit  to 
relieve  the  Suliote  stronghold  of  Kiapha,  but 
continued  bravely  fighting,  untal  the  battle  of 
Peta  (July  16)  destroyed  the  Slite  of  the  pa- 
tiiots.    He  then  tlirew  .himself,  with  a  namher 
of  Suliotes,  into  Missolonghi,  and  was  one  of 
its  foremost  defenders  till  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign.   On  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
forces  in  1828  he  was  appointed  a  general  in 
tlie  army  of  western  HeiJas.    In  the  night  of 
Ang,  19  he  made-  with  Tzavelas  and  others  a 
combined  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the 
pasha  of  Soutari,  who  was  advancii^  toward 
Missolonghi  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
M.irco,  with  350  Suliotes,  fought  his  way  into 
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the  midst  of  the  camp,  near  Carpenisi,  bnt  waa 
killed  bj  a  shot  in  the  face  while  spreading 
carnage  around  him.  He  was  home  t'rom  the 
huttlefleld,  after  the  victory,  on  the  shoulders 
of  ft  relative,  and  buried  in  Missolonghi.  The 
victory,  however,  which  was  signal,  was  not 
followed  up.  Marco  was  no  less  i-emarkable 
for  modesty  than  for  patriotisra  and  bravery. 
His  heroism  has  been  commemorated,  among 
others,  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleok,  whose  poem 
has  been  translated  into  modern  Greek.^ — The 
only  son  of  Marco,  Demeteius  Bozzaris,  has 
been  minister  of  war  under  various  administra- 
tions of  the  Greek  government, 

BRA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  province  of 
Ooni,  in  the  valley  and  2  m.  N.  of  the  Stura, 
and  9  m.  W.  of  Alba;  pop.  about  13,000. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  chnrch  of  Santa 
Chiara,  built  by  Vettone  in  17*2.  The  envi- 
rons produce  silk  of  escelleut  quality,  and 
there  is  also  an  active  trade  in  wine,  grain,  and 
cattle. 

BR&BANT.  I.  Dneby  of,  one  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  N.  by 
Holland  and  Gelderland,  E.  by  Limburg  and 
Lifige,  S.  by  Namur  and  Hainant,  and  W.  by 
Flanders  and  Zealand.  The  Menapii  and 
Tangri  were  the  oripnal  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  By  the  Eomans  it  waa  made  part 
of  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The  Franks 
settled  in  it  in  the  6th  century.  It  succes- 
sively formed  part  of  Austrasia,  of  the  Oarlo- 
vingian  kingdom,  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
and  of  the  dnchy  of  Lower  Lorraine.  When 
Dnko  Otho  died  childless  in  1005,  Godfrey, 
count  of  Ardennes,  became  count  of  Brabant; 
and  in  1190  Brabant  was  made  a  duclij.  In 
1849  Dake  John  III,  received  fl'om  the  em- 
peror the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  according  to 
which  no  BrabanQon  could  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  of  judgment  than  that  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant.  Duke  John's  eldest  daughter,  Joan- 
na, bequeathed  the  dnchy  to  her  nephew,  An- 
thony, second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy  (1405).  Duke  Anthony  fell  on  the 
French  side,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  With 
Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  Anthony,  the 
line  of  dukes  terminated.  Brabant  passed 
to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  (1430), 
and  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  until,  in  1477,  Maximilian,  the  future 
emperor  of  Germany,  married  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  Ohai'les  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  Brabant  then 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. The  emperor  Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spiun,  I^  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Brabant  was  among  the  first  to  join,  but 
was  not  successful  in  its  efforts.  At  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  the  northern  part  was  aban- 
doned to  the  United  Provinces,  and  received 
tlie  name  of  North  Brabant ;  at  the  same  time 
tbe  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Mechlin  were 
cut  off  from  the  ancient  limits  of  the  ducKy, 
and  erected  into  separate  territories  under  Span- 
ish rule.  The  remaining  part  was  called  thence- 
forth South  Brabant,  and  remained  a  part  of 
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the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown 
until  the  war  of  Spanish  succession,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  reverted  to  Charles  VI.,  afterward 
emperor  of  Germany,  together  with  Antwerp 
and  Me«hlin,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as 
part  of  the  Austiion  Netherlands.  Both  Bra- 
bania  were  conquered  by  the  French  in  17S4. 
Under  them  North  Brabant  formed  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Ehin,  and  South  Brabant 
the  department  of  La  Dyle  and  a  part  of  Deus- 
NSthes.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1814) 
both  Brabanta  were  given  to  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. In  the  revolution  of  1880,  South  Bra- 
bant .joined  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  which 
had  formerly  been  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  it  has  since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  while  North  Brabant  remains  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  IL  Nortb,  a  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  bounded  N,  by  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Gelderland,  E.  by  Limburg,  8, 
by  Limburg  and  Antwerp,  and  W,  by  Zealand ; 
area,  1,980  sq,  m,;  pop.  in  1870,  440,802.  It 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Bois-!e- 
Duo,  Breda,  and  Eindhoven ;  capital,  Bois-le- 
Duc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maas,  the 
Dommel,  the  Dintel,'  the  Donge,  and  the  two 
rivers  Aa.  There  are  numerous  canals.  Ag- 
riculture is  in  an  advanced  condition.  Mutton, 
poultry,  bees,  game,  and  flsh  are  abundant. 
Pine  is  the  ^ncipal  tree ;  of  minerals  the 
country  is  entirely  destitute.  The  linen,  cotton, 
cutlery,  and  porcelain  manufactures  are  highly 
prosperous;  and  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  Ro- 
man Catholics,  are  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  IIL  S(nitli,the  metropoli- 
tan province  of  Bel^um,  bounded  N.  by  Ant- 
werp, E.  by  Limburg  and  lifige,  S.  by  Namur 
and  Ilaioaut,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders ;  area, 
1,268  sq.  TO. ;  pop.  in  1869,  862,982.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  arrondisaementsof  Brussels,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Nivelles;  capital,  Brussels,  A  part 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  Flemish  and  others 
Walloon  ;  the  ^reat  m^ority  are  Boman  Cath- 
olics. The  sod  is  flat,  and  in  some  places 
wooded.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dyle,  the  Den- 
der,  and  the  Senne.  The  climate  is  rather 
moist,  but  healthy.  The  agriculture  is  of  the 
first  quality,  the  land  being  cultivated  like  a 
garden.  The  products  are  rye,  wheat,  oil  seed, 
and  buckwheat,  but  little  fruit.  Cattle  are 
reared,  mostly  os en  and  horses;  so  are  bees. 
Its  manufactures  are  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  linen,  Brussels  lace,  leather,  hats,  play- 
ing cards,  tobacco,  starch,  brandy,  paper,  and 
oil.  South  Brabant  is  intersected  by  several 
railroads  and  canals. 

BKACCIOLDII.    See  Pooaio. 

BRICE,  Chuies  Loilng,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1826.  He  gi-aduated  at  Yale  college  in  1846, 
and  afterward  studied  theology  in  the  theolo- 
gical department  of  that  institution,  and  at  the 
Union  theological  seminary,  New  York.  He 
has  since  been  a  recognized  preacher,  hut  has 
not  been  connected  with  any  church.  In  1850 
he  made  a  pedestrian  journey  in  Great  Briton 
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and  Ireland,  also  yisiting  tte  Rhine,  Belgium, 
and  Paris.  An  account  of  part  of  this  journoy 
waa  afterward  published  by  his  companioQ, 
Mr.  Trederick  Law  Olmsted,  under  the  title  of 
"Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Fanner  in 
EDgland."  In  the  following  year  he  visited 
Hungary,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  secret  agent  of  Kossuth,  and  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  bnt,  through  the  efforts 
of  0,  J.  McCurdy,  United  States  chargS  d'af- 
faires at  Vienna,  was  soon  released,  lie  after- 
ward visited  Switzerland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, giving  special  attention  to  schools,  pris- 
ons, and  reformatory  institutions.  Eoturning 
to  the  United  States  in  1852,  he  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pease 
among  the  most  degraded  claas  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  "Children's  Aid  Society,"  an 
association .  for  transferring  destitute  and  va- 
grant children  to  homes  in  the  country,  and 
which  also  to  a  large  extent  provides  lodgings, 
instruction,  and  other  aid  for  poor  boys  and 
girls  in  the  city.  Of  this  society  he  is  still 
(1873)  the  secretary  and  principal  agent.  In 
1856  he  made  a  journey  in  northern  Europe, 
and  in  1872  revisited  Hungary,  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  attention.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Hungary  in  1851"  (1862);  "Home 
Life  in  Germany"  Q853);  "Norse  Eolk,"  a 
description  of  the  religions,  social,  and  politi- 
oal  condition  of  the  people  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1857);  "Races  of  the  Old  World" 
(1888);  "The  New  West"  (1869);  "Short 
Sermons  for  Newsboys ;  "  and  "  The  Dangerous 
Classes  of  New  York"  (1872). 

BBICE,  Julia,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  bom  at 
Newington,  Conn.,  in  1800.  She  lost  both 
«ght  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  4i  years,  and 
soon  forgot  the  few  words  she  had  learned  to 
speak.  In  1825  she  entered  the  American 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  and 
remained  there  about  80  years,  when  she  went 
to  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  where  she  stJIl  resides 
with  a  sister  (1878).  As  compared  with  other 
blind  deaf  mutes,  she  seems  possessed  of  only 
ordinary  abihiies.  In  all  that  concerns  out- 
ward and  material  nature  she  manifests  much 
iutelligenoe.  She  possesses  great  tenacity  of 
memory  and  nice  powers  of  discrimination, 
being  able  to  distinguish  readily  articles  be- 
longing to  diflerent  persons.  She  keeps  her- 
self apprised  of  the  progress  of  lame,  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  notes  the  return  of 
the  Sabbath.  In  her  inteUectua!  education  she 
has  made  httle  progress;  a  few  facta  have  been 
acquired,  but  soon  forgotten.  It  is  doubtful  if 
she  possesses  any  distinct  idea  of  God,  but  she 
seems  to  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  She 
Las  never  been  guilty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or 
any  deliberate  wickedness ;  and  while  tena- 
cious of  her  own  rights,  she  wiU  not  knowing- 
ly invade  those  of  others. 

BKACHIOPODi,  or  Brathiopods  (Gr.  ^paxtov, 
arm,  and  iroSc,  foot),  till  within  a  few  years 
nniversaUy  regarded  as  one  of  the  classt 
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moUusca,  named  by  Cuvier  from  two  long,  cili- 
ated arms,  which  project  from  the  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  with  which  they  create  currents 
that  bring  them  food.  By  De  BlaJnville  and 
Owen  they  were  ceRei  palUolirandhiata,  from 
pallium,  a  mantle,  end  branekia,  gills,  the  deli- 
cate mantle  covering  the  body  conatitutii^  the 
respiratory  apparatus  of  the  animals.  They 
are  bivalve,  differing  from  the  conchifera  in 
the  valves  being  always  unequal;  yet  they  are 
symmetrical  and  equal-sided.  The  valves  are 
dorsal  and  ventral,  instead  of  right  and  left, 
the  smaller  and  lower  being  generally  consid- 
ered the  dorsal  valve.  By  the  old  naturalists 
they  were  commonly  called  lampadm,  or  "lamp 
shells,"  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  form  to 
that  of  the  antique  lamps; 
the  hole  for  the  wick  in 
these  being  represent«d  in 
the  shell  by  the  curved 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve, 
through  which  the  organ 
passes  by  which  the  ani- 
mal attaches  itself  to  any 
substance.  The  brachio- 
poda  all  belong  to  salt 
water.  They  are  found  at- 
tached to  corals,  to  other 
shells,  and  to  the  under  sides  of  shelving  rocks. 
Though  a  low  animal  type,  no  other  class  exhib- 
its such  a  great  range  in  lime,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  deptii  of  water;  they  are  found 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  present  epoch,  from  the 
poles  to  the  tropics,  and  from  near  high-water 
mark  to  the  greatest  depths  reached  by  the 
dredge.  Among  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  life 
were  the  lingulm  of  the  lowest  fossiliferone 
rocks.  This  genushas  continued  through  all  the 
series  of  formations,  during  which  multitudes  of 
oliier  forms  have  been  introduced  and  spread 
through  an  immense  number  of  species,  which 
have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  no  type  of 
their  famUy  in  existence ;  but  the  ancient  gi 
lingula  is  still  met  with  in  the 
Pacific  and  on  our  Atlantic 
coast ;  and  the  tereiratula 
and  diieina,  which  were  intro- 
dnoed  in  periods  nearly  as  re- 
mote, bave  representatives  liv- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
More  than  1,000  extinct  spe- 
cieshavebeendescribed.  They 
constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  shells  found  so  abim- 
dantly  throughout  the  New 
York  system,  as  Hae^irifer,  productm,  atrypa, 
tiroph&mena,  &c.  They  were  most  numerous 
in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  qjocha,  since 
which  they  have  been  declining;  there  were 
about  700  in  the  paiteozoic  age,  not  more  than 
200  in  the  cretaceous  period,  and  there  are 
fewer  than  100  at  the  present  time,  of  which 
the  best  known  genera  are  lingula,  terebratula, 
diseina,  rAyneoneUa,.caiA  craniai,  aU  of  which 
are  very  old  forms. — ^Naturalists  have  for  some 
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jeare  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  hrachiopods 
and  polyzoa  form  a  natarat  anatomical  dass, 
defined  by  Prof.  Hjatt  as  a  sac  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  disk,  surrounded  by  free  tentacles, 
and  perforated  hy  a  toothless  mouth  from 
which  hangs  the  ulimentai-y  canal.  Some  re- 
cently have  been  inclined  to  add  the  ascidians, 
and  to  separate  the  three  from  the  mollusca, 
under  the  name  of  moUutcoida;  the  ascidians 
eeem  to  form  the  connecting  link  of  the  mol- 
lusooida  with  the  hivalve  mollusks;  the  first 
two  agree  in  having  but  one  aperture  to  the 
atrial  oliamber,  and  a  complicated  muscular 


of  Natural  History,"  1871,  from  the  study 
1869  of  terebratulina  and  diicina,  in  all  stages 
.ofgrowth,  finds  the  following  articulate  charac- 
ters, which,  induce  him  to  remove  the  hrachio- 
pods from  mollusks:  the  shell  is  like  that  of 
Crustacea  in  its  tubular  structure,  soale-like 
ftppearanoe,  and  chemical  composition;  in  Un- 
gula  there  is  42  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  only  fl  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime;  the 
horny  bristles  or  setra  fringing  the  mouth  are 
remarkajjly  wonn-like;   they  are  secreted  by 
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foUicJes,  Bnrrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  and 
Jreely  movable.  Gratiolet  has  compared  the 
circulatory  system  with  that  of  Crustacea,  and 
Burmeister  haa  shown  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  respiratory  apparatus  of  lingula.  and 
that  of  certain  cirripeds.  The  oviducts  re- 
semble the  similar  organs  in  worms  in  their 
trumpet-shaped  openings ;  the  part  bearing  tiie 
lirri.  jnd  tJe  nji.ntle  joveiijg  tLo  anno,  are 
comparable  to  similar  parts  in  tuhioolous 
worms.  From  French  and  German  authors 
we  have  many  proofs  of  their  affinity  with  the 
worms  in  embryologioal  characters.  These 
views  were  confirmed  by  Prof.  Morse's  study 
of  the  living  lingula  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  near  Fort  Macon.  Here  he  ascer- 
tained that  they  make  a  tube  in  tie  sand,  like 
annelids;  the  peduncle  is  hollow,  distinctly 
ringed,  with  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres, 
very  contractile,  and  remarkably  worm-like; 
they  have  also  red  blood,  and  the  sexes  are 
distinct.  Hia  conclusions  are  that  tkey  are 
"  true  articulates,  having  certain  affinities  with 
the  Crustacea,  but  properly  belonging  to  the 
worms,  coming  nearest  the  tubicolous  annelids : 
they  may  be  better  regarded  as  forming  a  com- 
prehensive type,  with  general  articulated  fea- 
tures." Possibly  they  have  affinities  with  the 
mollusks,  as  homologies  have  t)een  pointed  out 
between  the  polyzoa  and  tunicates  or  ascidians. 
BRACKEN,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river  and  drwned  by  the 
north  fork  of  Licking  river  ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1870,  11,409,  of  whom  630  were  color- 
ed. The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  produc- 
tive. The  chief  productiona  in  1870  were  30,- 
329  bushels  of  wheat,  20,610  of  rye,  440,530 
of  Indian  corn,  32,B33  of  oats,  and  4,188,039 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  3,700  horses,  3,087 
milch  cows,  3,811  other  cattle,  3,445  sheep, 
and  12,719  swine.     Capital,  Augusta. 

BKAdKENBIUGE.  I.  Hngli  Hcary,  an  Ameri- 
can iudge  and  author,  bom  near  Campbelton, 
Scotland,  in  1748,  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn,,  in 
1816.  In  1771  he  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  he  snbsequently  acted  as  tutor. 
Having  studied  divinity,  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  tlie  continental  army;  but  he  soon  relin- 
quished the  pulpit  for  the  bar,  and  edited  for  a 
time  the  "  United  States  Magazine"  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1781  lie  established  himself  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  which  office 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  participated  with 
Gallatin  in  the  whiskey  insurrection,  and  vin- 
dicated his  course  in  the  "  Incidents  of  the  In- 
surrection in  "Western  Pennsylvania,  in  1794," 
published  in  179B,  His  "  Modern  Chivalry,  or 
the  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago,  "a  humor- 
ous and  political  satire,  has  been  especially  pop- 
ular throughout  the  West.  The  first  portiOE 
was  publi^ed  at  Pittsburgh  in  1796,  and  was 
republished  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  with  illus- 
trations by  Darley.  The  second  portion  was 
published  10  years  after  the  first,  and  both  were 
issued  together  in  1S19.  He  also  wrote  many 
miscellaneous  essays  and  furtive  verses.  IL 
Henry  IL,  an  American  lawyer,  diplomatist,  and 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Pitta- 
burgh,  Penn.,  May  11, 1780,  died  there,  Jan.  18, 
1871.  At  30  years  of  age,  having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  he  commenced  practice  in  Som- 
erset, Maryland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans, afte.-ward  the  (.tate  of  Lomsiani.,  and  i,he 
nest  year  was  made  district  judge.  During  the 
war  of  1813  he  gave  the  government  valuable 
information,  and  afterward  wrote  a  history  of 
the  war,  which  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  He  joined  with  Mr.  Clay  in  advoca- 
ting tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  Qie  South  American  republics.  Hia  pamphlet 
under  the  name  of  "An  American,"  addressed 
to  President  Monroe,  was  republisln-d  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and,  being  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  American  government, 
was  replied  to  by  the  duke  of  San  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  minister.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  conunissioners  to  the  South  American  re- 
publics in  1817,  and  on  his  return  published  his 
"Voyage  to  South  America,"  which  was  said 
by  Humboldt  to  contain  an  "  extraordinary 
mass  of  intbrmation."  He  accompanied  Gen. 
Jackson  to  Florida  in  1821,  and  in  May  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  western  district,  in  which 
office  he  remained  for  10  years.  He  removed 
to  Pittsburgh  in  1833,  was  elected  to  congi 
in  1840,  and  the  year  after  was  named  a  c( 
under  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
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political  writings  are  numerous.  In  1859  he 
published  a  "History  of  the  Western  Inaurreo- 
tioD,"  in  vindicatioii  of  hia  father. 

BRIGKETT.  I.  EdHln  E.,  m  American  Boalp- 
toi,  horn  ia  Vassalborough,  Me.,  Oct.  1,  18i9. 
He  has  prodnced  portrait  busts  of  Washington 
Allaton,  Eichard  Henry  Dana,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Eufus  Choate,  Sumner,  John  Brown, 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Gen.  Butler,  and 
otliers,  and  a  marble  group  of  the  "Shipwrecked 
Mother,"  now  at  the  cemetery  of  liount  Au- 
burn, near  Boston.  Il>  Walter  M.,  a  painter 
brotlier  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Unity,  Me. 
June  14,  1S23.  He  is  known  chiefly  aa  a 
painter  of  salmon,  trout,  and  other  varieties  of 
game  fish. 

BRICTOS,  Henry  de,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  died  about  1270. 
He  was  educated  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  at  Oxford,  and  about  1244  was  made 
one  of  the  itinerant  judges.  Ten  years  later 
he  became  chief  justice,  and  held  the  office  20 
years.  He  wrote  De  Legibus  et  Conmietadini- 
bvi  AjigUix,  one  of  the  earliest  English  law 
books  (fol.,  1569). 

BKIDBDRH,  Saniiel,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father  was  station- 
ed with  hifl  regiment,  Oct.  5,  1751,  died  July 
24,  1815.  His  parents  removed  to  Chester, 
England,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker;  but  hebecame  a  Wesleyan  local  preach- 
er in  17T3,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  1774,  He  shared  the  troubles  of  the  early 
Methodist  preachers,  but  his  adroit  humor  and 
hia  persuasive  eloquence  often  conquered  oppo- 
sition and  made  him  popular.  He  was  thereat 
natural  pulpit  orator  of  Wesleyan  Methodism; 
combining  a  nobility  of  person,  a  scrupulous 
neatness  of  apparel,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  genuine 

fathos,  that  drew  to  him  multitudes  oi  hearers. 
a  1799  he  was  elected  pre«dent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan conference.  His  "Sermons  on  Particu- 
lar Occasions  "  (1  vol.  13mo)  appeared  in  1817- 
BRIDDOOS,  Edinrd,  a  British  general,  bom 
in  Perthshire  about  1695,  died  near  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  July  13,  175S.  Having  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  he 
was  in  17BB  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  war 
against  the  French  in  America.  He  set  out 
soon  after  his  arrival  on  an  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburgh),  Although 
unacquainted  with  Indian  warf^e,  he  disre- 
garded the  suggestions  of  Col.  Washington,  act- 
ing aa  his  aide-camp,  fell  into  an  ambush  of 
French  and  Indiana  near  that  fort,  July  9, 1755, 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
after  a  hasty  retreat  of  40  miles. 

BBADDOir,  Harj  EUzabeUi,  an  English  novelist, 
bom  in  London  in  1837,  Her  father,  Mr.  Henry 
Braddon,  a  solicitor,  contributed  to  sporting 

Eapers,  and  she  early  exhibited  literary  talent, 
a  1860  her  comedietta,  "The  Lover  of  Arca- 
dia," was  performed  at  the  Strand  theatre,  and 
in  1861  she  published  "Garibaldi  and  other 
Poems,"  and  a  series  of  tales  in  the  "  Temple 
Bar"  and  " St.  James'  "  '  ' 
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her  novel,  "Lady  Audley's  Secret, "secured  for 
her  a  wide  reputation,  which  has  been  increas- 
ed by  "Aurora  Floyd,"."  Sir  Jasper's  Tenants," 
"Only  a  01od,"andmany  other  sensational  and 
attractive  novels,  the  most  recent  of  which, 
"To  the  Bitter  End,"  appeared  in  1872,  Miss 
Braddon  edits  the  "Belgravia"  magazine. 

BBiDFOBD.  L  A  ff.  E.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York;  area,  1,170 
sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  58,204.  The  Ehnira  and 
Wiiliamsport  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads 
pass  through  the  county,  and  there  are  rail- 
roads to  the  coal  mines  S.  and  S.  W.  from  To- 
wanda.  It  is  interaected  by  the  North  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  drdned  by  Towanda, 
Wyalusing,  and  Sugar  creeks,  which  afford  good 
water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  thick- 
ly wooded  with  pine,  hemlock,  and  sugar  maple. 
The  soil  is  good.  Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and 
sandstone  are  abundant,  but  lumber  is  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  285,698  bushels  of  wheat,  33,891 
of  rye,  605,841  of  Indian  com,  1,114,120  of 
oats,  383,681  of  buckwheat,  541,198  of  potatoes, 
129,956  tons  of  hay,  3,704,709  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
133,253  of  wool.  There  were  12,131  horses, 
35,343  mUch  cows,  27,276  other  cattle,  36,357 
sheep,  and  12,000  swine.  Capital,  Towanda. 
II.  A  N,  E,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  8,  W, 
by  the  Santa  F6  river ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  3,671,  of  whom  824  were  colored.  The 
Florida  rdlroad  passes  through  the  8.  E.  part. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  45,708  bush- 
ela  of  Indian  corn,  6,170  of  oats,  13,373  of  sweet 
potatoes,  395  bales  of  cotton,  3,090  lbs.  of  wool, 
49  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  8,518  gallons  of  molas- 
ses. There  were  375  horses,  3,843  milch  cows, 
6,763  otheroattle,  1,833 sheep,  and 4,816 swine. 
Capital,  Lake  Butler, 

BRADFORD,  a  market  town  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  8  m.  W.  or 
Leeds  and  29  m,  S,  W.  of  York;  pop.  in  1871, 


145,827.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  celebrated  iron 
works  of  Low  Moor  and  Bowling.  Bradford 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  worsted 
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mannfeotnre,  both  in  yam  and  in  piece.  There 
are  also  nuroeroTis  cotton  mills,  founderles,  and 
manufaotories  of  combs  and  machinery.  A 
custom  house  and  inland  bonding  warehouse 
have  been  established  here.  A  handsome  and 
commodious  town  hall  was  commenced  in 
1870,  to  coat  £74,000,  mclnding  £30,000  for 
land.  The  town  is  situated  at  tie  union  of 
three  extensive  valleys,  snrronnded  by  pictu- 
resque scenery,  and  has  the  advantage  of  many 
ancient  and  excellent  schools.  The  Airedale 
college,  forthe  education  of  Independent  minis- 
ters, is  at  Undercliffe,  near  Bradford,  and  a 
Wealeyan  seminary  for  ministers' sons  at  Wood- 
honse  Grove. 

BRIDFORD,  Alden,  an  American  author,  bom 
at  Dusbury,  Mass.,  in  1766,  died  in  Boston,  Oct. 
26,  1843.  Ho  was  descended  from  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786,  and 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Wiseasset,  Maine,  for  eightyears.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  hook  trade  in  Boston,  and 
from  1812  to  1824  was  secretary  of  state  of 
Massachusetts.  He  pnblished  a  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1764  to  1820,  a  "History  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  and  many  misceflaneons 
pieces  at  different  times. 

BBADFOBD,  Jdlu,  an  English  martyr,  born 
at  Manchester  abont  1610,  burnt  at  Smithfield 
after  a  long  imprisonment,  July  1,  1566.  Be 
was  appointed  cnapl^  to  Edward  VI.  in  1653, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popnlar  preachers 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  Jeign  of  Mary  he  was 
tried  on  a  chargo  of  sedition  and  heresy,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  Parker  society  pub- 
lished bis  theological  treatises  in  1848. 

BRIDFOBD,  WtnUn,  second  governor  of  Ply- 
ntoutli  colony,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  m 
Match,  1588,  died  May  9,  1657.  At  an  early 
age  he  emigrated  to  Holland  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  and,  havir^  jomed  the  English 
congregation  at  Leyden,  sailed  for  America  in 
1630,  in  the  Mayflower.  Upon  the  death  of 
Gov.  Carver  in  1621,  he  was  elected  to  supply 
his  place.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  adopt 
measnres  to  confirm  the  leagne  with  Massasoit, 
who  afterward  disclosed  to  the  colony  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  among  the  Indians,  which 
was  suppressed.  The  first  legal  patent  or  char- 
ter of  the  colony  was  obtained  in  the  name  of 
John  Pierce ;  hut  in  1630  a  more  comprehensive 
one  was  issued  in  the  name  of  William  Bradford, 
his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  In  1640  the 
general  court  requested  him  to  deliver  the  pat- 
ent into  their  hands,  and  upoir  his  complying 
immediately  returned  it  into  his  custody.  He 
was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he 
lived,  excepting  five  years  at  different  intervals, 
when  he  declined  an  election,  holding  the  office 
SI  years.  Though  withont  a  learned  education, 
he  wrote  a  history  of  Plymouth  colony  from 
1603  to  1647.  On  the  (ftreat  of  the  British 
army  in  1775,  the  MS.  was  carried  away  from 
the  library  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston, 
but  was  recovered  and  printed  entire  by  the 
^aseachusettslustorical£Ocietyinl856.  Alarge 


book  of  copies  of  letters  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  was  also  lost;  but  a  fragment  of 
it  found  in  a  grocer's  shop  at  Halifax  has  been 
printed  by  the  same  society. 

BRADFORD.  1.  WIIUui,  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  Leicester,  England,  in 
1658,  died  in  New  York,  May  23, 1762.  Being 
a  Quaker,  he  emigrated  in  1683,  and  landed 
where  Philadelphia  was  afterward  built.  In 
1686  he  printed  an  almanac.  In  3692,  having 
printed  the  alleged  seditious  writings  of  George 
Keith,  he  was  tried  for  libel.  The  justice  hav- 
ing charged  the  jury  to  find  only  the  fact  as  to 
the  printing,  Bradford  maintained  that  they 
were  to  find  also  whether  the  paper  was  really 
seditious,  and  that  "  the  jury  are  judges  in  law 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact."  He  was  not 
convicted,  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  dominant  party  in  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1098,  and  in  that  year 
printed  the  laws  of  the  colony.  On  Oct.  16, 
1726,  he  began  the  fii-at  newspaper  in  New 
York,  called  the  "  New  York  Gazette,"  In 
1728  he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  For  more  than  50  years  he  was 
printer  to  the  government  of  New  York,  and 
for  80  years  the  only  one  in  the  province.  H. 
indTCH',  an  American  printer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Philadelphia  abont  1686,  died 
Nov.  23, 1742.  He  was  the  only  printer  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1712  to  1723.  On  Dec.  23, 
3719,  he  commenced  the  "American  Weekly 
Mercury,"  the  first  newspaper  in  Philadelphia; 
and  he  gave  employment  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  his  arrival  there  in  1733.  In  1733  he  was 
postmaster.  In  1736  he  kept  a  bookstore  at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Second  street;  and  in 
1738  he  removed  to  No.  8  South  Front  street, 
to  a  house  which  in  1810  was  occupied  as  a 
printing  house  by  his  descendant,  Thomas 
Bradford,  publisher  of  the  "True  American." 

BBADFOBD,  WliUui,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14, 1755,  died  Au^, 
33,  1795.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  m 
1773,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1779.  In 
1776  he  joined  the  militia,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel ;  but  in  consequence  of 
ill  health  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
In  1780  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1791,  and  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
Jan.  28,  1794.  In  early  life  he  wrote  some 
pastoral  poems  in  imitation  of  Shenstone;  but 
his  principal  production  was  an  "Inquiry  how 
far  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania." 

BBAJ)FOBD,  WIUluD,  an  American  pdnter, 
bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  about  1830.  He 
is  of  Quaier  extraction,  and  was  ednpated  for 
commerce ;  but  failing  in  business,  he  took  up 
painting,  and  soon  acquired  facility  in  making 
portraits  of  ships.  He  practised  marine  paint- 
ing for  several  years  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  and 
thence  made  excursions  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  and  northward  aa  far  as  Greenland, 
in  quest  of  subjects.    His  works  relate  es- 
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clusiTely  to  the  sea  and  the  seaaliore,  and  he  ia 
an  unuaiiallj  careful  delineator  of  shipping  in 
every  form  familiar  to  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  his  largest  and  most  elaborate 
compositions  have  heen  suggested  by  his  voy- 
ages to  the  higher  latitudes.  Of  these  "  The 
Coast  of  Labrador "  and  "  Crnshed  by  Ice- 
bergs" are  conspicuous  examples.  Other  char- 
acteristic works  by  him  are  "  The  Island  of 
Grand  Menan,"  "Pishing  Boots  getting  under 
Way,"  "Fishing  Boats  at  Anchor,"  "Ship- 
wreck off  Nantucket,"  "  Sudden  Squall  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,"  and  "  A  Stiff  Breeze  in  tiie 
Harbor  of  Eaatport."  Many  of  these  have 
been  photographed.  He  is  now  (1873)  prac- 
tising his  profession  in  New  York. 

BBIDLEY.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  W.  by  Moro  bayon  and  traversed  by 
Saline  river;  area,  958  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,646,  of  whom  2,529  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  4,72S  bushels  of  wheat,  332,825 
of  Indian  corn,  48,3SG  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
5,177  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,658  horses, 
3,536  milch  cows,  5,550  other  cattle,  3,544 
sheep,  and  16,213  swine.  Capital,  Warren. 
U>  A  S.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Georgia andhoundedH".  E.  by Hiawasaee river; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,653, 
of  whom  1,700  were  colored.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad,  and  the 
Dalton  branch  of  the  same,  pass  through  it. 
The  county  is  well  watered.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  in  the  south  mountainous,  with  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  112,341  bushels  of  wheat,  339,490  of  In- 
dian corn,  41,737  of  oats,  12,810  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  135,976  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wore 
2,181  horses,  3,455  milch  cows,  8,497  other 
cattle,  9,146  sheep,  and  13,633  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Cleveland, 

BRADLEY,  Janes,  an  English  astronomer,  born 
at  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  in  March,  1692, 
died  at  Chalford,  July  18,  1762.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  took  orders,  but  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in 
1718,  and  three  years  afterward  was  appointed 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  In 
1737  he  published  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  and  in  1747  the  equally 
valuable  disoovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis.  He  also  made  successful  researches  into 
the  law  ofr  n  whhhp  oduoed 

an  empirioa  rm  a.  In  4  h  cceeded 
Dr.  Halley  as  a      n  m  a     and    n  1751 

he  received  pn  nn  ndra  nof  the 
"  advantage        ha  m    al     b    s  to  the 

commerce  and  n  n        C         Britain." 

From  his  va  Dp         hed  after 

his  death,  Meyer  formed  his  table  ot  the  moon, 
and  Bessel  drew  the  elements  of  his  Funda- 
menta  Astronomic. 


1669.    He  was  made  chief  jnstice  of  Chester  ii 
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1647,  and  sergeant  in  1648;  and  on  Jan,  10, 
1649,  the  commisrioners  for  trying  the  king 
ohosehim  for  their  president.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  the  oftice  with  dignity  and  sternness, 
and  declared  on  his  deathbed  that  if  the  king 
were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  again,  he 
would  he  the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  wasmade 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  lord 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  received 
valuable  grants  from  parliament.  He  opposed 
Cromwell's  elevation  to  the  supreme  power, 
and  on  the  latter's  assumption  of  the  protec- 
torate, he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  Chester;  but  after  Cromwell's 
death  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  and 
was  again  elected  president.  Bradsliaw  le^ 
the  reputation  of  a  cold  and  impassive,  but 
upright,  conscientious,  and  heroic  republican. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westmin- 
ister abbey,  but  on  tiie  restoration  his  body 
was  taken  from  the  tomb  and  ^bl  '  '  '  " 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRAMTREET,  Inne, , 
bom  in  Northampton,  England,  about  1613, 
died  Sept.  16,  1672.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  in  1628  married  Si- 
mon Bradstreet,  afterward  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  whom  she  emigrated  to  New 
England  in  1680.  Her  poems  were  published 
in  London  in  1650.  The  volume  was  entitled 
"  The  Tenth  Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in  Ameri- 
ca," and  contained,  according  to  the  title  page, 
"a  complete  Discourse  and  Description  of  die 
Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of  Men, 
Seasons  of  the  Tear,  together  with  an  Exact 
Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz.,  the  As- 
syrian, Persian,  Grecian,  Eoman,"  Tiiere  was 
aiso  a  dialt^ue  on  politics,  &e.,  between  Old 
and  New  England,  "  with  divers  otlier  pleasant 
and  serious  Poema."  Her  verses  are  distin- 
guished by  a  greatamount  of  curious  and  exact 
learning,  especially  in  natural  history,  set  forth 
with  singular  quaintness,  and  in  the  most  lit- 
eral manner.  A  second  edition,  published  at 
Boston  in  1678,  containsher  "Contemplations," 
a  poem  much  superior  to  her  other  works. 
Mrs.  Eradatreet  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  alluded  in  some  verses  con- 
tuning  these  familiar  lines : 

J  had  cteht  birds  halilit  In  the  nest ; 

For  cost  aor  labor  did  1  epare ; 
Till  at  tlie  last  tbey  felt  their  wing. 
HouDted  Uie  trees,  and  lesraed  to  elag. 

A  third  edition  of  her  "  Tenth  Muse  "  appeared 
in  1758;  and  her  complete  works,  both  prose 
and  verse,  edited  by  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  D.  D., 
were  published  at  Charlestflwn  in  1868. 

BBiDSTEEET,  John,  an  English  general,  bom 
in  1711,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  35,  1774. 
When  a  young  officer  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  British  forces  in  America,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  lite  there.  He  took  pari,  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745,  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  a  colonial  regiment,  and 
was  in  the' same  year  made  a  captdn  in  the 
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regular  line.  In  1746  he  was  made  governor 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  In  1755  he  was 
ordered  to  Oswego  by  Gen,  Braddoek,  and 
acted  as  adjutant  general  to  Gov,  Shirley.  In 
1759,  while  carrying  supplies,  be  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  but  defeated  them.  He 
became  lieutenant  colonel  and  deputy  quarter- 
master general  in  1757,  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  and  soon  after  was  made 
colonel  and  quartermaster  general.  In  the  same 
year  he  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Tron- 
tenac,  and  captured  it  by  surprise.  He  served 
nnder  Amherst  in  hia  ezpedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Orown  Point  in  1759,  mwched 
against  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west  and  made 
a  treaty  with  them  at  Detroit  in  17G4,  and  was 
made  a  m^or  general  in  1772. 

BRIDSTBEET,  Slnon,  governor  of  Massachu- 
eetts,  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1603, 
died  at  Salem,  Mass,,  March  37,  1697.  He 
was  steward  to  the  countess  of  Warwick,  mar- 
ried Anne^  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  col- 
ony m  Massachusetts.  In  March,  1630,  he  was 
chosen  assistant  jndge,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  He  became  secre- 
tary, agen^  and  commissioner  of  the  united  col- 
onies, and  in  1663  was  despatched  to  congratu- 
late Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  and  look  after 
their  interests.  He  was  assistant  from  1630  to 
1679,  and  from  1673  to  1679  deputy  governor; 
then  governor  til!  1686,  when  the  charter  was 
annulled.  When  Andros  was  imprisoned  in 
April,  1689,  he  was  restored  to  the  office,  which 
he  held  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Pbipps 
in  1693,  with  the  new  charter,  when  he  he-' 
came  first  council.  He  was  in  pubhc  service 
62  years,  except  during  the  brief  administra- 
tions of  Joseph  Dudley  and  Andros. 

8BiDSTSEET,aaion,  minister  at  Gharlestown, 
Massi,  bom  m  166S,  died  Dec.  31, 1741.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1693,  and  at- 
tained a  high  rank  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar. 
He  was  so  subject  to  hypochondria  as  to  be 
afr^d  to  preach  from  the  pulpit,  but  spoke 
from  the  deacon's  seat,  without  notes,  usually 
upon  the  vanity  of  earthly  things. 

BRADWIBDIN,  BredeifardlDe,  or  Brtdnardiae, 
Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and  theolo^an,  called 
"  the  profound  doctor,"  died  Aug.  26,,  1349. 
He  was  a  proctor  at  Oxford  in  1835,  and  ulti- 
mately its  chancellor,  and  afterward  chapldn 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
chaplain  to  Edward  III.,  and  in  1349  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon  in  France,  being  at  the  time  with  the 
king  in  that  country,  and  hastened  to  England 
to  enter  upon  his  duties,  but  died  of  the  pjague 
before  his  enthronement  at  Canterbury.  He 
was  especially  distinguished  as  a,  mathemati- 
cian, and  wrote  several  works  on  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  the  highermathematies.  But  his 
principal  work  was  his  essay  De  Cauga  Dei,  in 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  ho  advanced 
doctrines  nearly  approaching  those  of  the  mod- 
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ern Protestants.  Afolioeditionofthis,  editedby 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  appeared  in  London  in  1618. 

BRADY,  James  Topham,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  New  York  city,  April  9,  1816,  died 
there,  Feb.  9, 1869.  His  father  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  1812,  and  after  teaching  a  classical 
school  for  some  years  became  a  lawyer  and  final- 
ly a  judge.  He  educated  his  son  himself,  and 
at  the  age  of  16  James  had  acquired  sulScient 
knowledge  of  law  to  act  as  junior  counsel  to 
his  father.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  30,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for 
ability,  legal  leai'ning,  and  eloquence.  Be  was 
often  intrasted  with  great  civil  cases,  which  he 
managed  generally  with  success.  liut  it  was 
as  a  criminal  Jawyer  that  he  gained  the  highest 
reputation.  In  a  single  week  he  defended  four 
clients  charged  with  mui-der,  all  of  whv>m  were 
acquitted.  Of  the  52  capital  cases  in  which 
he  was  counsel,  in  only  one  was  he  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  that  bis  client  was  tried  as  a  spy 
and  a  guerilla  before  a  court  martial.  In  Jioli- 
tica  he  was  a  zealous  democrat,  but  he  declined 
to  accept  any  ofBce  but  that  of  corporation 
counsel,  which  he  considered  a  professional  one. 
He  consented  in  1860,  however,  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  ultra  states  rights  party  for  gov- 
ernor, because  there  was  no  chance  of  his  elec- 
tion. During  the  civil  war  he  gave  a  general 
support  to  President  Lincoln's  administration, 
and  near  the  close  of  it  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  a  commission  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans to  investigate  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  gulf  under  Gen.  Butler  and 
Gen.  Banks.  The  commission  made  a  volu- 
minous report,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Brady  wrote,  much  for  the  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals,  and  one  of  his  con- 
tributions, which  appeared  in  1846  in  the  "  New 
World,"  entitled  "A  Christmas  Dream,"  sub- 
sequently became  popular  as  a  holiday  book. 

BBiDI,  KUheliu,  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Bandon,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  3659,  died  at  Rich- 
mond, near  London,  May  20,  1726.  He  was 
partly  educated  at  Oxford,  and  partly  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin.  In  the  revolution  he  sided 
with  King  William,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains.  In  1736,  just  before  his  death,  he 
published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil's 
jEneid,  now  unknown : ,  also  a  tragedy,  and 
numerous  sermons.  His  reputation  mainly 
rests  on  a  metrical  version,  in  conjunction  with 
Nahum  Tat«,  of  the  Psalms  of  David 

BEIG,  a  game  at  cards,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  efforts  of  the  players  to  impose  upon 
the  judgment  of  their  opponents  by  boastmg 
of  better  cards  than  they  possess.  The  nuin 
her  of  players  is  usually  from  four  to  eight 
The  game  is  played  with  the  entire  pack  ot 
cards,  which  rank  as  at  whist,  except  the 
knaves  and  nines.  These  are  called  "brag 
gers,"  and  rank  the  same  as  any  cards  they 
may  be  held  with.  Thus,  an  ace  and  two 
knaves  or  nines,  or  one  of  each,  are  called 
tliree  aces;  a  deuce  and  two  braggers,  tlireo 
deuces ;  a  king  and  one  bragger,  two  kings,  and 
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flo  on.  The  beat  hand  is  a  pair  royal,  t.  e.,  three 
cards  of  one  kind,  the  highest  heing  three  aces; 
the  next  is  the  highest  pair,  and  then  the  high- 
est single  card.  Stakes  are  put  up  bj  each 
player,  ailer  which  the  cards  are  shown  and 
the  best  hand  wins. 

BUIGA  (anc.  Bracara  Augusta),  a  city  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minho,  88  m.  N". 
by  E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  in  J864,  19,514.  It  is 
eituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Cavodo  and  Deste,  and  is  surrounded  by  old 
walla  and  defended  by  a  fortress.  It  is  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  primate  of  Portugal, 
and  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  and  a  large  number  of  foun- 
tains. In  the  vicinity  is  tSe  remarkable  pil- 
grima^  chapel  of  the  Bota  Jesui,  which  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  whence  there  is 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  of  ita  pic- 
turesque environs.  Many  articles  of  common 
use  are  largely  manufectured  here,  and  there 
are  weekly  markets  and  two  important  annual 
fairs.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  its  Roman  occupation.  It 
waa  afterward  the  capital  of  the  Suevi,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  towns  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Portugal. 

BRAGlNfi,  or  Brngaivu,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  103 
m.  N.  E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  in  1864,  6,101.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the 
finest  feudal  remains  in  Portugal.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  some  mannfactories  of 
silks  and  velvets.  Braganga  has  given  its  name 
to  the  present  royal  family  of  Portugal.        , 

BKlGiN^i,  Hnnsc  of,  the  reigning  house  of 
Portugal,  derived  from  Affonso,  duke  of  Bra- 
gaapa,  a  natural  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portu- 
gal. .The  constitution  of  Lamego,  1189,  de- 
clares that  no  foreign  prince  can  succeed  to  the 
throne;  oonseqiienSy  in  1578,  on  the  death  of 
King  Sebastian  in  Airica,  without  issue,  his 
people  had  recourse  to  the  illegitimate  line 
of  Bragan^a.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  however, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  sueoessfully  supported 
his  pretensions  by  an  army  under  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Philip  and  his  successors  on  the  Spanish 
throne  continued  to  rule  Portugal  till  1640, 
when  the  Portuguese  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao,  the  then  duke 
of  Braganga,  their  king.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  John  IV.,  and  the  line  of  Braganja  has  con- 
tinued to  rule  Portugal  till  the  present  time. 

BRIGG,  BrutoD,  an  American  general  in  the 
confederate  service,  bom  in  Warren  county, 
N.  0.,  abont  1815,  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  served  mainly  in  Florida  till 
1843,  during  the  war  with  theSeminoles;  from 
1843  to  1845  he  waa  stationed  at  Port  Moultrie, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  and  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  or- 
dered to  Texas.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  made 
captain  by  brevet  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Brown,  and  in  June  was  made 
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captain  of  artillery.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  Sept.  21-28,  and  was  bre- 
veted as  m^or  for  gallant  conduct  there;  and 
in  1847  he  was  breveted  as  lieutenant  colonel 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  From  1848  to  1865  he  was  engaged  in 
frontier  service  at  Jefterson  Barracks,  Mo., 
Fort  Gibson,  and  Washita.  In  March,  1865, 
he  was  appointed  msgor  of  cavalry,  but  declin- 
ed, and  received  leave  of  absence.  In  January, 
J85S,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retired  to  his  plantation  at  Thibodeaux, 
La,  In  1859-'61  he  was  commissioner  of  the 
board  of  pnblic  works  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  joined  the 
confederates,  was  appointed  brigadier  general, 
and  placed  in  command  at  Pensaoola.  In  Feb- 
rnary,  18B3,  he  was  made  m^or  general,  and 
ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Apiii 
6  and  7,  waa  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  gen- 
eral in  place  of  Gen.  A.  8.  Johnston,  killed  at 
Shiloh,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth 
succeeded  Gen.  Beauregard  in  command  of  the 
department.  In  August  he  left  Tennessee  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  and  entered  Ken- 
tucky, but  after  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct. 
8,  was  forced  to  retreat,  carrying  with  him  a 
vast  amount  of  supplies  and  many  recruits 
from  Kentucky.  He  was  removed  from  his 
command  and  placed  under  arrest,  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  resumed  command  of  the 
force  opposed  to  the  federal  army  under  Rose- 
crans.  He  was  checked  by  Bosecrans-ia  the 
protracted  contest  of  Stone  river  or  Murfi-ees- 
boro.  Dee.  36,  1863,  to  Jan.  2,  1863^  again  en- 
countered and  defeated  him  at  Ohickamanga, 
Sept.  19-20,  1863,  but  waa  decisively  defeated 
by  Gen.  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  23-35. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand and  called  to  Eichraond,  where  'for  a 
time  he  acted  as  military  adviser  to  President 
Davis,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite.  In  the 
autumn  of  1864he  led  a  small  force  from  North 
Carolina  to  Geoi^ia,  to  operate  against  Sher- 
man, but  without  success. 

BRAHiM,  Jalin,  an  English  tenor  singer,  born 
of  Jewish  parents  in  London  about  1774,  died 
there,  Feb.  17,  1856.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  eiyoyed  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Europe,  In  1796  he  appeared  in 
opera  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  after  which 
he  sang  with  the  greatest  success  in  Paris  and 
the  leading  cities  of  Italy.  Eetummg  to  Eng- 
land in  1801,  he  appeared  in  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  and  afterward  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
for  more  than  35  years  he  proyed  a  strong  at- 
traction, In  1840  and  1841  he  appeared  in 
the  United  States  and  created  great  enthusiasm 
by  his  sinpng  in  operas,  oratorios,  and  con- 
certs. In  1841  he  returned  to  England,  and 
continued  even  to  the  age  of  80  years  to  attract 
large  audiences.  He  was  noted  for  the  purity 
of  his  voice  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  execntion, 
and  is  said  to  have  retained  command  of  the 
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tenor  scale  longer  than  any  other 
known.  Braham  also  composed 
Bongs  which  met  with  great  popularity,  and 
were  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  melody.— 
His  son.  AuQUSTcB  acquired  some  distinction  as 
a  tenor  singer.  He  first  sang  in  opera  in  New 
York  in  1852,  having  previously  appeared  in 
concerts. 

BEAHE,  Tytho  or  Tj-g*  de,  a  Danish  astrono- 
mer, of  Swedish  origin,  born  at  Enndstorp, 
in  Scania,  which  llien  belonged  to  Denmark, 
Dec.  4,  1546,  died  in  Prague,  Oct.  18,  1601. 
He  came  of  an  ancient  princely  family,  the 
ruina  of  whose  castle,  Wisingaborg,  are  stiil 
visible  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Wetter.  He  was 
the  second  of  ten  children,  and  he  as  well  as 
his  yomigest  sister  Sophia  early  displayed  great 
intellectual  ability.  Atter  having  been  under 
the  care  of  private  tutors,  his  maternal  uncle, 
Steno  Belle,  sent  him  after  the  death  of  his 
fatlier  to  Copenhagen  to  study  philosophy,  and 
in  1562  to  Leipsic  to  study  law ;  but  astronomy 
engrossed  his  attention  almost  esolu^vely,  the 
fuffllment  of  the  prediction  in  regard  to  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1560  having  essentially 
contributed  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  that 
science.  His  relatives  insisting  upon  his  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  law  and  for  statesman- 
ship, he  clandestinely  devoted  the  night  to 
astronomical  observations,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  celestial  globe  and  a  wooden  circle  for 
the  measurement  of  the  stars,  thns  observing 
in  1668  the  junction  of  Saturn  with  Jupiter. 
The  inheritance  of  a  considerable  fortune  in 
1565  left  him  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  ex- 
periments, in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  Danish  government  in  1668.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Augsburg,  he  return'ed  to 
Copenhagen  ia  1570  with  a  European  repu- 
tation, which  was  increased  in  1572  by  his  ais- 
covery  of  a  new  star,  though  this  did  not  re- 
appear after  1574.  His  uncle  gave  him  every 
opportunity  for  astronomical  observations  at 
his  seat  near  Knudatorp;  but  his  marriage 
with  a  peasant  girl  produced  great  unpleasant- 
ness with  his  relatives,  though  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. At  the  king's  request  he  lectured  at 
Copenhagen  in  1574  on  the  theory  of  comets 
and  on  mathematics,  and  he  afterward  visited 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  resolved 
in  1576  to  settle  permanently  in  Basel ;  but  the 
king  secured  his  services  by  bestowing  upon 
him  for  life  the  island  of  Hven  in  the  Sound, 
and  by  building  there  for  him  a  laboratory  and 
a  magnificent  observatory,  which  was  finished 
in  1580.  It  acqnired  great  celebrity  under  the 
nameof  Uranienborg,  and  Brahe  gave  here  Such 
a  powerful  impetus  to  astronomical  science^ 
that  distinguished  personages  of  all  countries 
visited  him,  including  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
afterward  James  I.  of  England,  while  in  Den- 
mark to  marry  tlie  princess  Anne.  Frederick 
II.  spared  no  effort  and  no  money  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  tlie  astronomer's  labors,  and  gave 
Lim  a  pension  of  2,000  crowns  and  thecanonry 
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of  Eoeskilde  with  a  revenue  of  1,000  crowns, 
besides  other  endowments.  But  soon  after  the 
king's  death  he  lost  all  these  a^antages,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  WalchendoriF  and  other 
members  of  the  council  of  regency.  Not  only 
was  he  driven  from  Uranienboi^  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
observatory,  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  leave 
Copenhagen ;  and  in  1597  he  abandoned  Den- 
mark for  ever.  He  went  with  his  family  to 
Eostock,  and  then  to  Hoistein,  where  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Heinrich  von  Rantzau  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany.  This 
emperor  received  him  with  great  distinction, 
and  assigned  him  in  1599  a  pension  of  3,000 
iiorins  in  gold  and  a  residence  in  his  own  cha- 
teau of  Benacb,  near  Prague,  where  Kepler  vis- 
ited him  in  1600.  Subsequently  Brahe  was 
installed  by  the  emperor  in  an  extensive  man- 
sion in  Prague,  which  he  proposed  to  convert 
into  another  Uranienborg,  but  he  died  too  soon 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He 
was  interred  in  the  TheinMrehe,  one  of  the 
principal  churches  of  Prague,  where  a  marble 
effigy  perpetuates  his  memory.  The  emperor 
purchased  his  valuable  collection  of  instru- 
ments, but,  with  the  exception  of  one  sextant, 
they  have  all  been  destroyed  in  times  of  war ; 
and  his  famous  celestial  globe  of  brass,  said  to 
have  cost  5,000  thalers,  tbund  its  way  back  to 
Copenhagen  after  many  vicissitudes,  only  to 
be  burnt  during  the  conflagration  of  the  palace 
in  1730.  Brahe  was  of  a  violent  and  hasty 
temper,  and  so  superstitious  that  he  kept 
about  him  a  lunatic  whose  ravings  he  re- 
garded as  prophetic. — His  system  was  not  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  is  considered  as  but  a 
modified  form  of  that  of  Ptolemy.  But  to 
Brahe  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  practical  astrono- 
my, and  Kepler  used  his  numerous  and  for  his 
time  wonderful  observations  effectively  in  his 
discoveries.  Brahe's  principal  publications  in- 
clude Calendarium  Naturale  Magicum  (1583), 
Progymnaamata  AatroTtomtta  (2  vols.,  1587-'0), 
Aatrcncmia  imtauraUe  MecMnica  (a  descrip- 
tion of  his  instruments,  15Q8),NiA£pisU)lm  Ae- 
tronomiem  (1610).  His  observations  were  col- 
lected by  his  disciples  in  1666  {HUtoHa  Gee- 
lestis,  30  vols.).  His  chief  biographei-s  are,  in 
Italian,  Gassendi  (Paris,  1665);  in  German, 
Helfrecbt  (Tlof,  1798);  and  in  Danish,  Peder- 
aen  (Copenhagen,  1838),  See  also  Brewster, 
"  Martyrs  of  Science "  (London,  1841),  and 
Bertrand,  Lea  fondaUurs  de  Voiironomie  mo- 
derne  (Paris,  1865). 

BBAHIU,  Brahnao,  BrabmaidsDi  (alsoBeAnMin, 
Bbahuinism),  Brahmkni.  Of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant body  of  words  in  the  relij^ous  history 
of  India,  the  starting  point  is  the  neuter  noun 
brdhman  (nom,  and  aecus.  brdhma),  which  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  even  in  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  Veda,  assi^ifying  "  worship,  offering  of 
devotion  and  praise."  In  later  developments 
it  is  used  to  mean  holy  words,  songs,  action, 
&c.,  and  finally  the  sacred  principle,  the  highest 
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olyeet  of  religious  thought  and  Teaeration,  the 
absolute  and  iulinite.  From  it  comes  first  the 
masculine  noun  irahm&n  (nom.  irahmd),  hav- 
ing a  twofold  use;  1,  an  offerer  of  worship,  devo- 
tee, priest,  and  hence,  more  specificaUj,  the  su- 
pervising and  correcting  priest  m  the  intricate 
Hindoo  ceremonial ;  3  (later,  and  by  reflection 
from  the  later  sense  oibr&hman),  aklnd  of  per- 
sonal incorporation  of  the  absolute,  a  theo- 
sophic  highest  divinity,  the  supreme  god,  Brah- 
ma. The  secondary  classes  of  Vedio  writings 
are  full  of  hrdhman  (neuter)  as  the  theme  of 
religiona  oontempla;tion ;  hut  a  god  Brahma  is 
much  more  recent,  and  a  creature  of  sacerdo- 
tal philosophy.  The  Hindoo  trinity  (trim4rU), 
in  which  he  figures  as  creator,  beside  Vishnu 
as  preserver  and  Siva  as  destroyer,  was  a  piece 
of  artificial  system-mating,  having  no  real  root 
in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people. 
Brahma  was  never  actually  worshipped,  nor 
had  temples  built  to  him.  Our  word  brahman 
or  brahmin  represents  the  derivative  .ailjective 
Irdhmana,  which,  as  coming  from  Ir&kman, 
signifies  "dealing  with  worship  ajid  sacred 
things,"  or,  as  in  part  also  from,  brahmiin, 
"of  priestly  descent  and  ofiice."  This  ai^ee- 
tive  begins  to  appear  in  the  more  recent  parts  of 
the  Veda;  and  with  the  rise  of  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  hierarchy  in  India,  it  becomes  the  name 
of  that  caste,  the  dominant  class  in  a  system 
of  religious  polity  which  is  thence  called  Brali- 
manism,  and  of  which  the  history  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  that  of  India.  (See  Itroii  ) 
The  neuter  of  the  same  adjective,  brdhmaiuan, 
is  used  to  denote  a  class  of  writings  in  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  India,  next  in  age  to  the 
hymn  texts  of  tbe  Veda,  and  dealing  with  ques 
tions  of  religious  and  ceremonial  theory  exe 
gesis,  and  so  on.  There  are  several  treatises 
bearing  tliis  title.     (See  Vbda.) 

BBJHIUPOOTKI,  or  Bnrrampoater  ("ofi'aprmg 
of  Brahma"},  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
India,  rises  'm  Thibet  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
tbe  Himalaya  mountains,  between  lat.  28°  and 
39°  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  and  98°  K  Here  the  Ta- 
luka  and  Taluding  nnite  and  form  the  Lohit, 
which,  after  emerging  from  the  mountain  pass 
in  a  8.  W.  direction,  assumesthe  name  of  Brah- 
mapootra. Near  Snddya,  in  about  lat.  27"  50' 
N.  and  Ion.  95°  SO'  E.,  it  is  joined  by  the  Di- 
hong  and  Dibong,  The  former  has  been  traced 
through  the  Himalaya  chain  to  lat.  38°  15'  N". 
and  Ion,  95°  10'  E.,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Dzang-bo-tzin  or  Sanpo,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  Thibet  S.  of  that 
range.  After  receiving  these  tributaries,  the 
river  flows  75  m.  8.  W.  through  Assam,  and 
then  diverges  into  the  Boree  Lohit  and  the 
Dihing.  Uniting  again  after  a  divided  course 
of  65  m,,  it  flows  W.  through  the  district  of 
Goalpara,  winds  around  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Garrow  hilla^  separates  Goalpara  and  My- 
nmnsing  from  Enngpoor,  and,  after  sending 
off  a  branch  called  the  Konaie,  which  joins  it 
agwn  further  down,  runs  8.  E.  for  ISO  m.  It 
then  changes  its  name  for  that  of  Megna,  re- 
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ceives  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  through 
the  Kirtynassa,  and  after  various  windings  en- 
ters the  bay  of  Bei^al  by  three  channels;  the 
Ganges  on  the  W.,  the  Bhabazpoor  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Hattia  on  the  E.  Its  total  length, 
from  its  source  to  the  bay,  is  about  900  m. ;  but 
including  the  Dzang-bo-tzin,  it  is  about  1,600  m. 
It  is  navigable  from  its  month  to  the  Dihong 
by  the  ordinary  vessels  of  the  country,  and  for 
some  distance  further  by  canoes.  Through  the 
last  60  m.  of  its  course,  it  is  from  4  to  5  m. 
wide,  and  studded  with  islands.  Its  waters  are 
muddy;  its  hanks  are  mostly'  covered  with 
marshes  and  jungles,  and  are  subject  to  annual 
inundations.  Durmg  tie  season  of  the  over- 
flow, from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September,  the  level  districts  of  Assam  are  al- 
most wholly  submerged,  so  that  travel  is  im- 
possible, except  on  causeways  8  or  10  ft.  high. 
The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  river 
at  such  times  is  immense.  Even  in  the  dry  sea- 
son it  is  equal  to  I4S,188  cubic  feet  a  second, 
while  under  the  same  circumstances  the  Ganges 
discharges  only  about  80,000. 

BBAHSK,  JohwuMis,  a  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Hamburg,  March  T,  1838,  where 
his  father  was  a  player  on  the  doable  bass.  He 
was  placed  at  tbe  age  of  13  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Edward  Marasen,  and  when  14  played 
at  concerts  the  most  difficult  modem  composi- 
tions as  well  as  classical  works  of  the  older 
masters.  He  was  first  brought  prominently 
into  pubh'o  notice  by  Eobert  Schumann,  who 
in  1858,  in  his  Ifeae  ZeiUehriftfiir  Musik,  pre- 
dicted for  Brahms  a  great  career,  speaking  of 
tlie  young  composer  as  "  one  destined  to  give 
expression  in  an  ideal  manner  to  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  age — one  who  will  present  us 
with  the  qualities  of  a  master."  Brahms  has 
hardly  filled  the  place  that  Schumann  marked 
out  for  him,  though  his  influence  upon  the  mu- 
sical art,  BO  far  as  it  has  extended,  has  been 
exerted  worthily.  He  has  resided  generally  in 
^  lenna  His  works  consist  of  sonatas,  songs, 
triOE,  and  other  completions  for  stringed  in- 
struments, choruses,  and  orchestral  works. 

-  BRllUWOOD,  Thamas,  one  of  the  eariiest 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, died  in  3800.  He  commenced  a  school  for 
deaf  mutes  at  Edinburgh  in  1760,  following  the 
system  of  Heinecke  and  others,  giving  great 
promirfence  to  articulation  and  "  reading  from 
the  lip."  His  processes  were  kept  a. close  se- 
cret in  his  own  family  for  many  years.  He 
taught  with  considerable  snccess  at  Edinburgh 
till  3783,  when  he  removed  to  Hackney,  near 
London,  continuing  his  school  till  his  death, 
after  which  it  was  carried  on  by  his  widow 
and  her  grandchildren.  The  Braidwood  fam- 
ily loi^  had  a  monopoly  in  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  England.     A  pamphlet,  entitled 

Vox  Oeulis  Subjecta,  published  in  1783  by  an 
American  whose  son  had  been  educated  there, 
gives  an  account  of  the  school  at  Edinburgh. 

BBIIU,  Ibralla,  or  BrafaUev  (Turkish,  lAra- 
hiV),  a  town  of  Boumaiua,  in  wallachia,  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Danube,  103  in.  N".  E.  of  Bu- 
charest; pop.  ahout  16,000.  It  is  the  chief 
port  of  Walliichia.  The  trade  consista  in  the 
produce  of  the  oountrj,  such  as  barley,  wheat, 
maize,  linseed,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  and  to- 
bacco. It  is  chiefly  couducted  by  Greeks ;  but 
many  English  and  other  merchants  are  engaged 
in  it.  Braila  suffered  much  by  the  Turkish 
wars  in  the  18th  century,  and  was  burned  by 
the  Russians  in  1T70.  Afterward  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Turks,  but  surrendered  to  Russia 
in  1828,  Since  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace 
of  Adrianopi%  it  has  continued  to  form  part 
of  Vallachia. 

BSIILLE,  LdbIs,  the  inventor  of  a  method 
of  writing  with  points  for  the  blind  born  at 
Lagny,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  in  1809,  died  in  lb52 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  sis  jears  by  au 
accident,  and  in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  m 
stitute  for  the  blind  at  Paris.  He  de\  oted  him 
self  to  the  study  of  the  piano,  violoncello  and 
organ,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distm^msh 
ed  organists  of  Paris.  In  1827  he  was  appoint 
ed  a  professor  in  the  royal  institute,  and  soon 
after  modified  M.  Charles  Barbiei  s  system  ot 
writing  with  points  so  as  to  render  it  practica 
He  and  convenient.  This  system  was  intro 
duced  into  most  of  the  continental  schools  for 
the  blind.  Braille  also  applied  his  system  to 
musical  notation, 

BRIUV,  a  collective  term,  denoting  those  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  (escluiiing  the  nerves) 
which  are  contained  in  iJie  cranial  cavity,  viz, : 
the  brain,  in  its  popular  aignliication,  or  the 
cerebral  hemispheres;  the  ceTeiellwm,  or  little 
brain;  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  up- 
per part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Each  of  these  has 
its  special  part  to  play  in  the  anima]  organism. 
The  brwn  alone,  of  the  animal  tissues,  is  direct- 
ly influenced  by  the  mental  acts  of  living  be- 
ings, aud  through  it  are  effected  the  mutual 
reactions  of  mind  and  body ;  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  volition,  and  the  mysterious 
agency  of  intellect  and  instinct,  are  all  manifest- 
ed through  the  channels  of  thenervous  centres, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  brdn.  The 
peculiar  substance  through  which  all  these  ac- 
tions take  place  exists  in  two  forms,  the  vesicu- 
lar and  the  fibrous.  The  vesicular  nervous  mat- 
ter is  gray  or  ash-colored,  granular  in  textnre, 
OOntainingnucleated  nerve  vesicles,  largely  sup- 
plied with  blood,  and  is  the  originator  of  ner- 
vous power;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  oortieal 
Bubstancq,"  from  its  forming  a  thin  layer  over 
the  exterior  of  the  brain ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibrous  nervous 
matter  is  generally  white,  Ann,  and  inelastic, 
composed  of  tubular  fibres;  it  is  less  vascular 
than  the  other,  and  constitates  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nerves  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spinal 
cord;  it  simply  propagates  the  impressions  sent 
to  or  from  the  vesicular  matter.  Tlie  two 
kinds  do  not  occur  together  except  in  the  ner- 
vous centres.  In  the  vertebrated  animals,  ner- 
vous matter  is  a  soft  and  dehcate  substance, 
owing  the  greater  part  of  its  tenacity  to  the 
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vascular  and  fibrous  tissues  connected  with  it. 
The  chemical  composition  of  nervous  matter 
has  been  well  ascertained  by  Foureroy,  Vau- 
queliu,  and  Ertoy;  but  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  gray,  and  white  substance  are 
as  yet  imperfectly  known.  Foureroy  notices  the 
great  amount  of  water  in  the  cerebral  matter, 
from  six  eighths  to  seven  eighths  of  its  weight, 
upon  which  its  softness  is  in  great  part  depen- 
dent. According  to  Vauquelin's  analysis  in 
1813,  the  brain  is  an  emulsive  mixture  of  albu- 
men, fatty  matter,  and  water  holding  in  sola- 
tion  saJine  aiid  other  matter  common  to  it  with 
other  tissues.  The  following  table  gives  the 
result  of  his  analy^s : 

Albmuen  T  DO 

Phosplionie  1 60 


The  medulla  oblongata  contains  more  cerebral 
fat,  but  less  albuimn  osmazome  and  water 
Er6mv  s  analyiis,  published  in  the  innalt,*  de 
Chtmie,  164),  confirmed  that  ot  Vauquehn, 
and  showed  the  following  proportions  7  parts 
of  albumen,  o  of  fatty  matter,  and  80  of  water. 
He  extracted  from  the  fatty  matter  the  follow- 
ing secondary  principles;  1,  cerebrio  acid,  a 
white  granular,  crystalline  substance,  contain- 
ing no  sulphur,  a  little  phosphorus,  and  66  per 
cent  of  carbon;  2,  bleophosphorie  acid,  sepa- 
rated from  the  cerebric  by  its  solubility  in  ether, 
containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eomhined 
with  elaine ;  3,  cholesterine,  the  same  as  that 
obtMned  from  bile  (brains  preserved  in  alcohol 
are  apt  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  cholesterine) ;  i,  traces  of 
elaine,  margarine,  and  fatty  acids.  The  brain 
is  remarkable  for  containing  phosphorus,  which 
varies  in  quantity  at  difierent  periods  of  life, 
being  tiie  least  in  infancy  and  old  age ;  the 
maximum  of  water  is  found  in  infeiicy,  on  in- 
teresting fact  in  connection  with  the  serous 
effusions  so  prevalent  at  this  period  of  life ;  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  idiot  brain  con- 
tains less  phosphorus  than  the  normal  organ, 
this  being  diminished  from  nearly  2  to  less  than 
1  per  cent.,  indicating  possibly  an  important 
hint  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  accompanied 
by  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
microscopic  elements  of  nervous  tissue  are  fibres  ■ 
and  cells.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter,  or  white 
central  substance,  contains  tubular  fibres  or 
nerve  tubes,  and  the  gelatinous  fibres  found 
chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  system.  The  white 
fibres  are  membranous  cylinders,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  consisting  of  an  external  delicate,  trans- 
parent sheath,  within  which  iB  a  layer  of  thick, 
fluid,  highly  refractive  matter,  called  the ' '  med- 
ullary layer;  "  while  the  central  portion  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  finely  granular  mass,  termed  the 
•'  axis  cylinder,"    The  medullary  layer,  how- 
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i  less  distinct  in  the  fibres  of  tlie  brain 
1  those  of  the  nervous  truniiB,  and  in 
istances  appears  to  be  altogether  waiting. 
The -fibres  of  tUe  brain  ftvemge  Ywhrs '^^  *° 


inch  in  diameter,  presenting  at  some  points  a 
swollen  appeai-anoe ;  they  do  not  oommiinioate 
with  each  other  like  the  vessels,  nor  divide 
into  smaller  fibres,  bat  continne  imbroken  fl-om 
their  origin  to  their  final  diati-ibution,  inoson- 
Iftting  omy  at  their  terminal  loops.  The  gelat- 
inous or  gi'ay  fibres  seem  to  be  solid,  flattened, 
transparont  filaments,  varying  in  diameter  fi-om 
itaW  to  i^W  °^  'i"  ™<!h ;  ^^^  mode  of  tlieir  coa- 
neotion  witii  the  elements  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres is  unknown.  The  essential  elements  of  the 
Tesicular  or  gray  nervous  matter  are  cells,  or 
vesicles,  containing  nuclei  and  nuoleoSi;  they 
ore  dark,  generally  globular,  but  at  tjmes  very 
irregular  and  variously  elongated,  enclosing  a 
grayish  granular  substwiee,  and  sometimes  pig- 
ment granules;  they  vai-y  in  size  from  jjVs  ^ 
ji^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;   among  the  lai'gest 

regular  tail-hke  piooras  estendmg  tioni  them. 


■e  imbedded  in  a  soft  gran- 
ular matrix  in  the  brain.  The  nervous  centres 
exhibit  the  union  of  these  two  forms  of  matter, 
more  widely  sepai'ated  in  the  brain  than  in  the 
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smaller  -ganglia;  indeed,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  composed  internalJy  of  fibrous  mat- 
ter exclusively,  surrounded  hy  a  layer  of  the 
gi-ay  vesicular  substance,  into  which  the  fibres 
ai-e  also  prolonged.  The  tubulai-  fibres  seem  to 
be  capame  of  regeneration  to  a  cei-tain  estent ; 
if  the  nerve  he  divided,  but  the  ends  not  sep- 
arated, union  may  take  place,  and  the  nerve 
resume  its  office;  even  when  a  portion  is  ex- 
cised, it  appears  that  true  nerve  fibres,  insmall- 
er  number  than  in  the  nerve  itself  may  be  de- 
veloped in  tJie  uniting  substance,  as  shown  by 
pai'tial  restoration  of  function  and  microscopic 
examination.  When  a  portion  of  tlie  bnrin  is 
removed  by  aocideut  or  design,  its  place  is  snp- 
plied  by  new  substance;  but  whether  this  be 
true  cerebral  substance  or  not  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  white  fibres 
may  be  distinguished,  according  to  their  phys- 
iological oifice,  into  three  kinds — efferent  or 
motor,  afferent  or  sensitive,  and  commissural 
or  connecting.  Henle  suggests  that  there  may 
be  a  fourth  series,  associated  with  the  ope- 
rations of  thought.  Of  the  mode  in  which 
the  afferent  nerves  terminate,  and  the  motor 
nerves  commence  in  the  oenti'al  organs,  it  may 
be  said  that  three  principal  modes  have  been 
ascertained,  in  which  there  is  an  actual  conti- 
nuity from  one  foiiu  of  nerve  tissue  to  tlie  other : 
a  globular  onipolar  oeU  may  ^ve  ont  a  single 
prolongation,  which  becomes  a  fibre ;  ov  a  nerve 
cell  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  tube,  with 
each  extremity  prolonged  into  a  fibre ;  or  some 
of  the  radiating  prolongations  of  the  caudate 
cells  may  become  continuous  with  the  axis 
cylinders  of  nerve  J;ubes,  or  inosculate  with 
those  of  other  caudate  cells.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  the  gi'uy  matter 
is  the  lai'ge  quantity  of  pigment  or  coloring  sub- 
stance in  it,  apparently  forming  one  of  its  es- 
sential constituents,  as  it  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent, though  in  some  situatioLs  moie  abniidant- 
ly  than  in  others ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  this 
beai's  a  close  resemblance  to  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  fact  of  great 
interest  to  physicians,  who  can  avjul  themselves 
of  the  restorative  properties  of  iron  in  cerebral 
diseases,  improving  the  quality  of  the  nutrient 
blood  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  red 
globules. — The  central  column  or  spine  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton  encloses  in  its  canal  the 
spinal  corf ;  and  tlie  cranium,  which  is  a  series 
of  modified  and  expanded  vertebrte,  protects  the 
continuation  of  the  cord  and  its  expansion  into 
an  aggi-egat*  of  gangliform  swellings,  the  brain 
or  encephalon.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  three 
membranes,  or  meninges,  continuous  with  those 
of  the  spinal  cord,  which  wiU  he  described  nn- 
der  that  head.  From  without  inward,  these 
membranes  are  thei^wj-a  mater,  arachnoid,  and 
pia  mater.  The  term  mater  (/i^Ti/p,  mother) 
originated  with  tlie  Arabians,  who  considered 
tliese  membranes  as  the  parents  of  all  others 
in  the  body.  The  duia  mater  is  a  membrane 
of  white  fibrous  tiisue,  strong,  flexible,  but  not 
elastic;  its  fibres  aie  arranged  on  difi'erent 
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planes ;  it  is  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
and  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  nerves,  and, 
aecording  to  Arnold  and  Pappenheim,  has  some 
branches  between  its  own  lamina.    It  forms 
the  internal  periosteum  of  the  skull,  and 
closely  appJied  to  the  cranial  bonea,  and 
some    places    firmly    adherent,   especially 
yonth  and  old  age.    From  ''   " 


.— Tha  Brain 


given  off,  which  serve  aa  partitions  between 
the'  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  behind,  and  be- 
tween the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  hemispheres ; 
these  processes  are  theya^;  cerebri,  which  sep- 
arates the  great  hemispheres,  extending  on  the 
median  line  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput, 
along  the  sagittal  snture;  it  is  falciform  in 
shape,  its  lower  border  concave  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  convexity  of  the  corpve  callosvm, 
and  its  upper  boi-der  enclosiDg  the  great  longi- 
tudinal sinns ;  narrow  in  front,  and  deep  be- 
hind, having  the  inferior  longitudinal  rinus 
along  its  posterior  border.  The  tentoriiim  cere- 
6eHi  extends  horizontally  between  the  posterior 
cerebral  lobes  and  the  cerebellum ;  it  is  attach- 
ed to  the  fills  cerebri,  and  to  the  occipital  and 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones  along 
the  gTQove  for  the  lateral  sinus;  in  the  cats  and 
some  other  leaping  animals,  this  membrane  is 
partially  replaced  by  bone,  doubtless  to  prevent 
ii^ury  from  sudden. shocks.  Between  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellnm  descends  vertically  fro  th 
tentorium  tbe/ofe  cerebelli,  contaimng  th 
cipital  sinuses.  Nest  to  the  dura  niater,  wh  h 
also  furnishes  sheaths  for  the  nerves  and 
sels  at  their  origins,  lies  the  arachnoid  th 
serous  membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal  c  ty 
it  consists  of  two  layers,  the  onter  one  cl  sdy 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  and  the  inn 
loosely  to  the  pia  mater;  the  space  betw  n 
the  two  layers  is  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  th  t 
between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  the  sub-  h 
noid  cavity;  resembling  other  serous  m 
branes,  the  arachnoid  is  liable  to  becom 
flamed,  with  the  ofinsion  of  fluid  into  o 
both  of  the  above  cavities,  especially  tow  d 
the  base  of  the  bran.  The  sub- arachnoid  p 
is  filled  with  what  is  called  the  "cerebro-spinal 
fluid, "  varying  in  quantity  from  two  or  tjiree 
ounces  in  the  healthy  adult  condition  to  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  in  old  age.  It  keeps  during 
life  the  opposed  arachnoid  stirtaces  in  contact ; 


it  is  most  abundant  where  the  brain  has  shrunk 
either  from  disease  or  advanced  age.  From  the 
experiments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  its 
presence  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of 
tlie  nervous  centres ;  when  removed,  it  is  quick- 
ly formed  again ;  it  is  a  limpid,  alkaline  fluid, 
doubtless  secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  afibrds 
mechanical  protection  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  by  the  interposition  of  its  yieldingmedium 
between  them  and  the  bony  parietes  which 
surround  them ;  its  accumulation  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  is  highly  favorable  for  the  protection 
of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels  there  situated. 
This  fluid  exists  in  an  increased  quantity  in  the 
brains  of  idiots ;  and  whenever  the  cranial  or 
spinal  walls  are  deflcient,  as  for  instance  in  spina 
bifida,  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  becomes 
prominent  at  the  part,  thereby  protecting  the 
nervous  substance.  The  third  membrane  imme- 
diately investing  the  brain  is  the  pia  mater, 
composed  of  white  flbrons  tissue  ana  blood  ves- 
sels; in  the  skull  it  is  very  delicate  and  very 
vascular;  it  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
bral and  cerebellar  hemispheres,  and  sends  in- 
numerable minute  vessels  to  their  substance ; 
it  sinks  into  the  Assures  and  sulci,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  ventricles,  forming  the  choroid 
pUxnaea  and  the  velum  interpo&itwm ;  its  minute 
ramiflcalions  are  sometimes  incrusted  with 
sandy  particles,  consisting  principally  ot  phos- 
phate of  hme.  The  pia  mater  is  the  medium 
of  nutrition  to  the  nervous  substance  and  to 
the  arachnoid ;  aud  hence  any  inflammation  of 
these  membranes  would  be  communicated  to 
the  superficial  gray  matter  of  the  hram,  the 
seat  of  its  physiological  activity  Along  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  wnns  it  is  common  to 
find  a  series  of  depressions  in  the  dura  mater ; 
these  are  due  to  the  presence  of  whitish 
granules,  called  Pacchionian  glands,  from  their 
first  describer,  of  an  albuminous  material,  aris- 
ing probably  from  a  deposit  of  granular  lymph 
among  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ;  they  are 
found  principally  along  the  edge  of  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure  of  the  hemispheres,  pushing 
til  hnoid  before  them,  and  even  projecting 

to  tl  mus.  They  are  generally  considered 
m  b  d  tructures,  and  the  result  of  local  irrita- 
f  chronic  character;  if  the  products  of 
d  seas  hey  do  not  seem  to  interfere  in  the 
1  a.t  w  th  the  functions  of  the  brain.— The 
b  f  the  adult  human  male,  comprising  the 

h  1        ntents  of  the  craniam  us  ia.r  as  the 

p  tal  foramen,  will  average  in  weight  about 

50  that  of  the  adult  female,  about  45  oz. ; 

ti     m  siraum  weight  of  the  healthy  organ  is 

b  t  4  oz.,  and  the  minimum  about  31  oz. ; 
m  of  idiocy  it  has  been  found  weighing 

ly  20  oz.  According  to  Bourgery,  if  the 
b  n  h  divided  into  204  parts,  the  cerebral 
1  m  ph  res  would  weigh  iVo,  the  cerebellum 
21,  and  the  medulla  and  sensory  ganglia  13 ;  on 
the  same  scale,  the  spinal  cord  would  weigh  7. 
In  proportion  to  the  body's  weight,  the  brain  of 
man  would  weigh  ^  part;  in  the  average  of 
mammalia  this  proportion  would  be  -j^i  ^ 
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i  apes,  rodents,  and  Bingiog  birds 
weight  of  the  brain  beara  a  higher  proportion 
to  that  of  the  body  than  it  does  in  man,  even 
as  high  as  -^  in  the  blue-headed  titmouse  ;  the 
increase,  however,  is  not  in  the  cerebrnm,  the 
seat  of  intellect,  but  ia  the  gensory  ganglia, 
the  seat  of  the  instinctive  aclJona.  The  size  of 
the  brain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  body,  either  in  animals  or 
man;  the  horse  has  a  brain  inferior  in  weight 
to  the  smallest  adult  bmnan  brain;  that  of  a 
whale  75  feet  long*  was  found  to  weigh  not 
quite  twice  as  much  as  that  of  a  man.  Even  in 
men  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  size 
of  the  body  and  of  the  brain ;  a  small  man  may 
have  a  large  brain,  and  vice  vena.  Men  of 
great  intellectual  power  have  generally,  if  not 
always,  possessed  large  braina;  the  brain  of 
Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  weighed 
between  59  and  60  oz. ;  that  of  the  French  aur- 
geonDiipuj-tren,58oz. ;  those  of  If apoleon  and 
Daniel  Webster,  an  ounce  or  two  less.  The  qual- 
ity of  tlie  brdn,  however,  is  quite  aa  important 
,as  the  quantity,  so  that  ?  large  brain  does  not  of 
necessity  constitute  a  great  man.  According  to 
Tiedemann,  the  female  brain,  though  absolutely 
smaller  than  that  of  the  male,  is  larger  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  iwdy.  The  brain 
reaches  its  highest  development  anatomically  at 
the  age  of  30  years,  which  it  maintains  until  60, 
after  which,  in  moat  persons,  it  begins  to  de- 
crease in  size,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  mental  powers.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  striking  difierences  between  the  brains  of 
the  various  races  of  man. — For  the  topograph- 
ical and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain,  an 
eiamination  from  the  hemispheres  downward  is 
the  most  practicable  method ;  but  for  phyaio- 
lopcal  anatomy,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
make  the  exammation  from  below  upward,  by 
which  method  the  student  proceeds  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex,  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  ultimate  diatribation  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  en- 
larged portion  and  direct  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  extending  from  the  plane  of  the  oc- 
cipital foramen  about  an  inch  upwai'd  to  the 
tuber  annulare;  throngh  thia  the  brwn  is 
brought  into  comraanication  with  the  other 
vital  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  the  nce^  'eital, 
"  the  link  which  binds  us  to  life. "  Aa  its  size 
is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  nerves  which 
proceed  from  it,  it  is  much  larger  in  some 
lower  animals  than  in  man.  Like  the  spinal 
cord,  it  consists  essentially  of  anterior  and 
posterior  columns ;  it  may  be  anatomically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cord  by  the  decnssation  or 
crossing  of  some  of  the  anterior  fibres.  In 
front  are  the  "anterior  pyramids,"  separated 
by  a  median  flasnre;  external  to  these  are  the 
oval  protuberances,  the  "olivary  bodies;"  more 
external,  and  forming  the  lateral  and  great  part 
of  the  posterior  portions,  are  the  "restiform 
bodies,"  separated  from  each  other  in  the  mid- 


dle by  two  slender  columns,  the  "  posterior  pyr- 
amids." The  anterior  pyramids  or  fibres  ex- 
tend from  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  COTd 


the  optic  thalami,  contributing  to  form  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cms  cerebri;  in  the  tuber 
annulare  these  fibres  ai'e  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  others  belonging  to  it,  and  are  interlaced 
with  them;  on  tracing  them  downward,  the 
greater  part  connect  themaelves  with  the  middle 
or  lateral  columns  of  the  opposite  side,  while  a 
few  are  continued  down  on  the  aame  side  into 
theanterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  others,  the 
"arciform  fibres,"  curve  round  the  olivary 
bodies  and  ascend  to  the  cerebellum,  not  pass- 
ing to  the  cord ;  the  anterior  pyramids  are  en- 
tirely of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  airangement 
of  these  fibres  is  highly  interesting  in  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  disease  of  the  brain ; 
since,  owing  to  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  an  injury  of  the  right 
side  of  the  hcain  will  produce  paralysis  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  and  uice  vena ;  while  a 
lesion  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, 
below  the  point  of  decussation,  causes  paralysis 
of  the  same  aide  of  the  body.  The  restiform 
bodies  consist  of  fibrous  strands  enclosing  a 
gray  nucleus.  Mid  pass  upward  into  the  crura 
cerebelli;  below  they  are  chiefly  continuous 
with  the  posterior  spinal  columns,  and  partly 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  columns; 
as  the  iibres  ascend  they  diverge,  leaving  be- 
tween them  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  pass 
into  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
bellum, connecting  this  latter  with  the  spinal 
cord ;  the  cerebellar  columns  also  commnni- 
cate  by  a  band  of  arciform  fibres,  according 
to  Solly,  with  the  anterior  spinal  columns; 
the  gray  nucleus,  or  ''  restiform  ganglion," 
seems  to  be  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  a  part  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerves.  The  posterior  pyramids  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  restiform  bodies  ex- 
ternally ;  but  tlieir  columns,  bounded  by  the 
median  fissure  and  by  a  very  sUght  groove, 
establish  a  connection  between  the  sensory 
tract  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord ;  their  gray  nuclei  ai'e  the 
ganglionic,  centres  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The 
olivary  bodies,  continuous  inferiorly  with  the 
anterior  or  motor  cQlumns  of  the  cord,  end 
afibrding  attachments  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  enclose  a  gray 
nucleus,  and  send  their  fibres  forward  to  the 
motor  ti'act  of  the  crus  cerebri,  and  backward 
to  tiie  quadrigeminal  bodies;  the  nucleus,  or 
corput  dentatwm,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  hypi^lossal  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue, 
and  ftlao  with  the  glossopharyngeal,  one  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  this  organ.  The  medulla  is 
not  only  a  transmitter  of  fibres  from  the  spinal 
cord,  but  is  a  nervous  centre  itself;  with  it 
are  connected  the  nerves  of  respiration  and  de- 
glutition, which  are  quite  independent  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  beyond  the  control 
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of  the  will.— The  cerebellum,  one  eiglith  of  the 
eiae  of  the  cerehram,  ia  placed  under  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated hy  the  tentorium;  it  is  composed  of 
white  and  gray  matter,  the  former  ocoupjing 
the  interior;  its  conyolutiona  hare  the  form 
of  parallel  layera.  Its  central  part  or  lobe  ia 
the  only  one  found  in  fishes  and  reptiles ;  its 
lateral  lobes,  found  only  in  the  higher  animals 
and  in  man,  indioate  an  advance  in  develop- 
ment. On  a  vertical  section  we  find  the  white 
enbatance  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from 
which  branches  are  given  off,  hence  called 
arbor  side,  or  tree  of  life.  This  organ  is  con- 
nected wjth  the  rest  of  the  brain  by  three  sets 
of  "fibres,  the  superior  extending  to  the  tuber- 
eula  quadrigemina,  the  middle  or  the  restiform 
fibres  pasMng  downward  to  the  medulla,  and 
the  inferior  or  transverse  {pone  Varolii)  pass- 
ing to  the  g>poMt«  side  and  forming  a  consider- 
able part  oi^he  tuber  annnlare ;  tie  central  lobe 
has  aggregates  of  lobules  on  its  superior  aui-feoe, 


spheres. 


containing  both  white  and  gray  matter,  the 
"superior  vermiform  processes,"  and  on  the 
lower  surface  the  "  inferior  vermiform  proces- 
ses." The  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum 13  3i  to  4  inches,  the  length  2  to  Si- 
inches,  and  its  thickness  varying  from  3  inches 
in  front  to  less  than  i  inch  behind.  For  de- 
tails on  the  structure  and  on  the  intricate  divi- 
wonsof  the  cerebellum,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
special  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Disease  of  the  cerebellum,  when  deep- 
seated,  is  generally  manifested  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body ;  this  organ  presides 
principally  over  the  regulation  of  the  voluntary 
movements.  The  restiform  bodies  of  the  me- 
dulla in  their  ascent  to  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum  divei'ge,  leaving  a  lozenge- 
shaped  cavity,  the  fourth  ventricle,  bounded 
above  by  the  mediaa  cerebellar  lobe,  below 
by  the  olivary  columns,  behind  by  the  nodule 
of  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  in  front 
by  a  portion  of  the  superior  vermiform  pro- 
cess, called  the   "  valve  of  Vieussens  ;  "  oa 


the  floor  are  the  white  barb-like  fibres  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  passing  at  riglit  angles, 
and  called  the  ealamut  aeriptorivs;  it  is  im- 
properly called  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, as  it  belongs  to  the  medulla  and  is  propor- 
tionate to  itin  size.  The  meaoee^halon,  or  tuber 
anntilare,  embraces  those  portions  of  the  brain 
which  unite  the  cerebrum  above,  the  cerebellum 
behind,  and  the  meduUa  below  ;  the  lower  sur- 
face, or  the  pons  Varolii,  consists  of  curved 
transverse  fibres,  passing  from  one  cms  cere- 
belli  to  the  other,  crossing  apparently  over  the 
anterior  pyramids  like  a  bridge ;  they  are  al- 
ways developed  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres,  and  are  absent  in  animals  having 
only  the  median  lobe ;  they  constitute  the  great 
transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebeilnm,  as  the 
corpus  callosum  (mentioned  hereafter)  eonsti- 
tntes  the  great  transverse  commissure  of  the 
cerebrum;  these  fibres  extend  more  than  one 
half  of  the  depth  of  the  tnber  annulai-e.  The 
tuber  annulare,  which  exists  in  animals  whose 
cerebellum  has  no  hemispheres,  projects  from 
the  medulla  proper,  and  contwns  a  nucleus  of 
gray  matter ;  Longet  is  of  opinion  that  this 
ganglion  is  an  independent  centre  of  sensation 
and  motor  power,  and  Dr,  Todd  states  that  the 
convulsions  excited  bya  cnrrentof  eiectro-raag- 
netisin  through  it  are  not  tetanic,  but  epileptic, 
or  alternating  with  relasations  of  the  tnuscles. 
Situated  above  the  tuber  annulare  are  the 
quadrigeminal  bodies,  the  two  anterior  being 
called  nates,  and  the  two  posterior  testes;  they 
are  gangliform  bodies,  containing  gray  and  white 
matter,  the  anterior  being  the  larger ;  these  are 
the  analogues  of  the  optic  lobes  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes,  in  which  classes  there  is  only  a  single 
pair,  but  of  much  larger  size.  Tlie  crura  cere- 
belii,  which  apparency  emerge  from  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  tuber  annulare,  derive  tjieir 
flbresfrom  strands  going  to  the  testes,  from  those 
of  the  1  estiform  body,  and  from  those  of  the  pons 
Varolii;  from  the  anterior  angles  of  the  tuber 
annnlare  diverge  two  similar  processes  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  crura  cerebri,  which 
enter  the  cerebral  hemisplieres,  and  upon  which 
eaeh  of  these  masses  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Todd 
to  rest  as  a  "mushroom  upon  its  staik."  The 
fourth  and  fift^i  pairs  of  nerves  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  tuber  annulare.  On  mak- 
ing a  section  of  the  crura  cerebri,  three  planes 
of  nervous  matter  may  be  seen :  the  lower  one, 
of  fibrous  matter,  continuous  with  the  tuber 
annulare  and  the  anterior  pyramids,  passes  up 
into  the  corpora  striata,  or  striatedT  bodies ; 
above  this  is  a  dark  mass,  the  loeva  niger,  con- 
taining large  caudat*  vesicles  abounding  in  pig- 
ment,'with  nerve  fibres  among  them ;  the  upper 
layer,  of  grayish  matter,  oontinnous  with  the 
central  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  oli- 
vary columns,  passes  up  into  the  optic  thalami. 
The  striated  bodies  and  optic  thalami  are  best 
seen  by  laying  open  the  lateral  ventricles,  in 
which  they  are  placed,  closely  united  to  each 
other,  the  former  being  a  little  in  front  and 
outside  of  the  latter.     The  striated  bodies  are 
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pear-ahaped,  tapering  gradually  backward  in  a 
long  prooesa  which  winda  down  iato  the  an- 
terior estremitj-  of  the  descending  horn  of  the 
ventricle,  and  striated  when  cut  in  an  oblique 
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direction  npward  and  outward,  on  account  of 
the  passage  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri 
into  the  vesicular  matter;  through  theae  bodies, 
by  three  aets  of  fibres,  eommonioations  are  es- 
tablished between  the  tuber  anmilare,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  cerebral  convolutions ;  they  are 
generally  considered  the  more  esaentia!  part  of 
the  nervons  aystem  which  controls  voluntary 
movements.  The  optic  thalami  are  of  a  lighter 
color,  of  the  same  texture  and  appearance  as 
the  olivary  columns,  of  which  they  are  the  con- 
tinuations ;aportion  projects  into  the  ventricles, 
and  the  rest  adheres  to  the  striated  bodies,  the 
hemispheres,  olivary  columns,  and  qnadrigem- 
inal  tnbercles;  the  fibres  no  doubt  are  contin- 
uous with  thoae  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  with  those  of  the  atriated 
bodies;  between  them  is  the  third  ventricle,  the 
roof  of  which  is  formed  by  the  velum  interposi- 
(wm,  a  proceaa  of  the  pia  materj  The  corpora 
ffenicuktta,  extemiim  and  internum,  are  small 
gangliform masses,  projectingfrom  the  posterior 
part  of  the  optic  thdami.  Behind  the  third  ven- 
tricle is  a  conical,  dark  gray  bodjr,  encloaed  by  a 
proceaa  of  the  pia  mater,  the  "  pineal  body ; "  it 
rests  in  a  groove  between  the  natea,  and  ia 
connected  with  the  thalami  by  fibres,  called 
peduncles ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  largo  nucleated 
veacles,  with  a  few  fibres,  and  in  a  cavity  near 
the  base  eontdns  a  sandy  substance  composed 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  its  tiae  in 
the  economy  is  unknown.    The  optic  thalami 
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have  been  considered  but  the  principal  sensitive 
centres,  without  which  the  sensorinm  could  not 
perceive  the  physical  change  resnlttng  from  a 
sensitive  impression ;  but  this  la  by  no  means 
certiun. — The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  the  brain,  and  their  horizon- 
tal section  presents  an  oval,'  of  which  the 
smaller  extremity  is  directly  forward ;  the  ex- 
ternal enrface  is  amooth,  being  covered  by  the 
arachnoid  membrane;  they  are  divided  longi- 
tudinally along  the  middle  line  by  the  deep  fis- 
sure which  receives  the  fals  cerebri,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  in  the  middle  portion  ia  the 
great  commissure,  the  corpus  eallo/um  ;  the  in- 
ferior surface,  or  baae  of  the  brain,  ia  divided 
into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobea,  cor- 
responding with  ihe/cisstB  in  the  crania)  bones ; 
the  anterior  lobe  rests  chiefly  on  the  roof  of  the 
orbits,  and  on  its  inferior  surface  preaenta  the 
nerve  of  ameU ;  between  it  and  the  qjiddle  lobe 
is  the  "  fissure  of  Sylvius,"  through  which  runs 
the  middle  artery  of  the  brain;  the  middle 
lobea  are  gradually  lost  in  the  posterior,  which 
are  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by  the  ten- 
torium. The  apace  between  the  middle  lobes  in 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  pituitary  body, 
crossing  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  mammillary 
bodies.  The  pituitary  body  is  lodged  in  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  a  glandi- 
form mass,  surrounded  by  the  coronary  sinus, 
and  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  infundibu- 
lar process;  it  has  two  lobes,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  brain ; 
ita  use  is  unknown.  Between  the  crura  of  the 
cerebrum  the  third  pair  of  nervea  emerge.  The 
usual  way  of  examining  the  hemispherea  is  to 
make  a  horizontal  section  at  about  one  third  from 
the  summit ;  this  aeetion,  denominated  the  een- 
tntm  ovale  mi^us,  presents  a  centre  of  white  sub- 
stance, surrounded  by  a  narrow  border  of  gray, 
showing  the  zigzag  outlines  of  the  convola- 
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tiona,  and  spotted  by  numerous  amall  red  points 
caused  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cut  ends 
of  minute  vessels.  In  the  central  line  ia  a  broad 
band  of  white  substance,  uniting  the  hemi- 
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spheres  tof^ether  as  their  great  oommissnre,  ant! 
secnring  their  connected  action,  theflbrea  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  like  a  bridge ;  at  its 
anterior  an^  posterior  extremity  it  is  folded 
downward  toward  the  base  of  the  brain.  On 
cnttang  a  little  deeper,  an  irrregnlar  cavity  is 
opened  on  each  side,  the  lateral  ventricle,  con- 
taining the  striated  and  optic  bodies;  these 
cavities  are  lined  by  t>  serous  membrane,  se- 
creting a  fluid,  the  undne  accumulation  of 
which  constituteB  hyd/rooephahit  intenvut^  or 
water  on 'the  brain,  a  fatal  disease  of  children, 
in  which  the  subBtanee  of  the  brain  may  be- 
come almost  obliterated,  and  the  bones  of  the 
yet  ummited  skull  distended  almost  to  the  size 
of  an  adult  head.  The  fifth  ventnde  is  the 
space  between  the  layers  of  the  s^twm.  luci- 
dum,  an  extension  of  fibrous  matter  connecting 
the  anterior  reflection  of  the  corpus  calloanm 
with  the  horizontal  flbrona  stratum  oaOed  the 
fornix,  anE  separai^g  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  lateral  ventriclea.  Between  tbe  optic  thai- 
ami  and  striated  bodies  in  the  ventricles,  in  a 
Buperficial  groove,  is  the  tmnia  semieiTcularis, 
a  aehcate  band  of  fibrone  matter,  commissural 
in  its  character.  The  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  according  to  Owen,  is  peculiar 
to  man,  as  also  is  the  hippocampvt  minor,  a  pro- 
jection of  one  of  the  convolntions  into  it ;  in  its 
inferior  horn  is  the  Mppoeampua  major,  and  a 
conaderable  portion  of  the  vascular  choroid 
plexus.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  after  the 
membranes  have  been  removed,  present  a  pe- 
culiar folded  arrangement  of  their  surface,  the 


"  convolutions ; "  the  folds  consist  of  a  layer 
of  gray  matter,  varying  from  one  eighth  to 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Physi- 
ology has  shown  that  the  gray  matter  of  the 


nervous  centres  is  the  originator  of  nervous 
force,  while  the  white,  matter  serves  only  to 
convey  impressions  to  or  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  body;  hence  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  these  convolutions,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  the  gray  substance, 
the  greater  will  be  the  pbysiolo^cal  power  of 
the  brain.  In  the  rat  and  the  mole  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  ia  quite  smooth;  from  these 
the  convolutions  increase  in  number  up  to 
man.  Their  arrangement,  though  never  Ihe 
same  in  two  brains,  nor  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  brain,  cannot  be  en^posed  to  be  purely 
accidental ;  there  are  certain  ones  tdways  pres- 
ent (when  any  exist),  whose  situation  and  size 
influence  the  disposition  of  the  others ;  in  man 
the  variable  and  additional  convolutions  are 
chiefly  on  the  top  and  front  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  lower  the  position  of  an  anunal 
in  the  scale,  and  the  less  developed  the  organ 
aa  we  appniach  infancy,  the  greater  is  ^he  sym- 
metry of  the  two  sides,  Itis  said  that  the  convo- 
lutions in  the  inferior  races  of  man  (Todd  and 
Bowman)  present  a  more  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment than  is  usually  found  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated races.  If  the  gray  matter  of  the  cere- 
bral convolutions  and  the  cerebellar  layei's 
were  spread  out,  it  would  occupy  aiioat  670 
square  inches,  which  by  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement are  packed  into  the  small  estent 
of  the  brain.  Each  convolation  consists  of  a 
fold  of  gray  matter  enclosing  a  process  of  the 
white;  the  gray  matter  forms  a  continuous 
unbroken  sheet  over  the  cerebral  surface;  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  fibres  emerge  from 
the  gray  matter,  and  thence  converge  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  fibres  which 
unite  different  portions  of  the  same  or  of  oppo- 
site  hemispheres  are  called  "commissures;" 
the  transverse  are  the  corpus  eaUosum,  the  an- 
terior, posterior,  and  soft  commissures ;  the 
longitudinal  are  the  fornix  and  the  superior 
longitudinal  commissure.  The  corpus  callosum 
connects  the  great  bulk  of  the  hemispheres, 
especially  at  the  lower  part;  it  is  wanting  in 
'  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  lower  mammals. 
The  anterior  commissure  particularly  unites 
the  striated  bodies,  many  of  its  fibres  passing 
through  them  and  radiating  to  the  middle  cere- 
bral lobes;  it  is  very  large  in  the  marsupials, 
which  have  no  corpus  callosum.  The  pcsterior 
commissure  connects  the  optic  thalami,  and  is 
connected  with  the  pineal  body.  The  soft 
commissure  a1^  passes  from  one  optic  thalamus 
to  the  other,  dividing  the  third  ventricle  into 
an  upper  and  lower  portion;  unlike  the  other 
commissures,  it  contains  gray  matter.  The 
superior  longitudinal  commissure  is  enclosed  in 
the  convolution  overhanging  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, and  connects  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  with  the  posterior.  The  fornix  or  vault 
is  the  most  remarkable,  extensive,  and  compli- 
oated  of  all  the  commissures ;  it  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  corpus  callosum,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected  posteriorly ;  it 
may  be  divided  along  the  median  line  into  two 
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portions,  one  belonging  to  each  hemisphere. 
Of  this  complicated  structure  it  can  only  be 
Bud  here  that  it  he^ns  at  the  optio  thalamus, 
proceeding  anteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  it  turns  suddenly  upward  and  forward, 
thus  forming  the  corpora  atbicantia  or  mammiil- 
la/ria,  and,  ascending  toward  the  corpns  callo- 
snm,  passes  along  ita  lower  surface,  spreading 
iaterfjh'  into  what  is  cafied  its  "body;"  it 
again  desoendB  at  the  back  part  of  the  brain, 
some  of  its  fibres  going  to  the  posterior 
lobes,  and  others  crossing  the  hippocampi  to 
be  connected  with  the  middle  Jobea;  it  thus 
oonaects  those  parts  of  the  convolutions  of 
one  side  beneath  the  corpus  callosura.  Other 
probably  commissaml  strnotnres  are  the  pons 
Twrinif  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  cmra  cerebri,  and  probably  con- 
necting their  fibres ;  the  innermost  fibres  of  the 
optic  tracts  are  evidently  commissural,  connect- 
ing the  qnadi^miual  and  geniculate  bodies  of 
opposite  sides;  the  (MS«r  dnereum  is  a  layer 
of  gray  matter,  containing  many  nerve  tubes, 
extending  from  the  mammillary  bodies  to  the 
posterior  curves  of  the  corpns  oallosum,  and 
forming  intimate  connections  with  the  for- 
nix, oplJc  tracts  and  thalami,  and  the  pituitary 
body.  The  fibres  connecting  the  cerebrum 
with  the  cerebellum  are  very  few  ;  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  ones,  are  those  going  to  the 
testes  from  the  cerebellum. — An  organ  of  anch 
importance  as  the  bridn  must  require  a  large 
supply  of  biood ;  this  ia  afforded  by  the  great 
carotid  arteries,  coming  directly  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  vertebral  branches  of  the  subclavians, 
which  meet  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  freely 
communicating  with  each  other.  These  arte- 
ries, coming  so  directly  from  the  aortic  arch, 
are  prevented  from  injuring  the  delicate  brain : 

1,  by  the  blood  ascending   against  gravity; 

2,  by  the.onrving  of  the  vessels  like  the  letter 
8  before  they  enter  the  cranium,  thus  scatter- 
ing the  force  of  the  stream  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  3,  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  ves- 
sels before  they  enter  the  cerebral  substance. 
The  impnre  blood  returns  through  the  Jugular 
veins;  hence  any  compression  of  these  vessels 
by  a  tight  neck  stock,  or  the  like,  impedes  the 
whole  cerebral  circulation,  causing,  it  may  be, 
dangerous  congestions.  If  the  blood  could  be 
shut  off  completely  from  the  brain,  death  would 
instantly  ensue;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  this  accident,  the  vertebral  arteries  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bony  canals  of  the  cervical  trans- 
verse vertebral  processes  from  alt  danger  of 
compresMon  or  ordinary  injuries.  The  brains 
of  persons  who  have  died  by  hanging  always 
exhibit  great  venous  congestion.  Ihe  veins  of 
the  dnra  mater  are  quite  remarkable  by  pour- 
ing their  contents  into  the  large  canals  enclosed 
between  its  layers,  the  sinuses;  these,  unlike 
ordinary  veins,  cannot  be  distended  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and,  as  they  all  empty  their 
blood  into  the  internal  jugular  vein,  any  ob- 
struction in  this  or  in  the  superior  vena  cava 
very  speedily  produces  an  uncomfortable  dis- 
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tention  in  the  head.  These  sinuses  are  the  su- 
perior lonptndinal,  corresponding  to  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  the  fals  cerebri,  conunencing 
near  the  root  of  the  nose  (crista  galli)  and  ter- 
minating in  the  cavity  called  tormla/r  SeropM- 
IL,  near  th^  internal  occipital  protuberance;  the 
inferior  longitudinal  sinus  runs  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  falx,  and  ends  in  the  straight 
sinus,  which  runs  in  the  median  line  at  the 
meeting  of  the  fal:  and  the  tentorium,  and 
opens  into  the  torcular ;  the  lateral  sinuses  ex- 
tend from  the  torcular  downward  and.forward 
to  the  jugular  veins.  This  is  the  largest  unus, 
and  its  canal  is  deeply  hollowed  out  of  the  oc- 
cipital and  temporal  bones;  that  gf  the  right 
side  is  generally  the  larger.  The  sinuses  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  dangerous  inflammation. 
Between  the  layers  of  the  fals  cerebelli  are  the 
occipital  einnses,  opening  into  the  torcular ;  the 
petrosal  nnnses,  running  along  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  open  into  the  lateral 
sinuses;  the  cavernous  sinuses  are  on  each  side 
of  the  sella  turcica,  communicating  with  the 
petrosal  by  the  transverse  sinus,  and  with  each 
other  by  the  circular  sinus.  From  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  sinuses,  communicating  freely  with 
the  external  vessels,  may  be  understood  the 
signal  advantages  of  local  depletion  in  relieving 
vascular  fulness  within  the  head,  and  also  the 
utility  of  cold  applications  for  similar  purposes. 
— There  are  12  pairs  of  nerves  belon^ng  strict^ 
ly  to  the  brain,  which  differ  from  spmal  nerves 
only  in  their  distribution  and  in  coming  through 
openings  in  the  skull  instead  of  between  the 
vertebra ;  all,  except  the  first,  proceed  from  the 
spinal  cord  itself,  or  from  ite  prolongation  in 
the  brain  (the  medulla  oblongata).  These  nerves 
are:  1,  the  olfactory,  or  nerve  of  smell;  3,  the 
optic,  or  nerve  of  vision-  3,  motorm  oeulorwm, 
the  motor  nerves  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit 
except  the  superior  obUque  and  the  external 
rectus;  4,  the pathetiei ;  5,  the  trifacial  or  tri- 
geminus, the  general  sensory  nerve  of  the  head 
and  face;  6,  the abduemteg  ocnlarum ;  'T,  the 
facial,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face ;  8,  the  audi- 
tory, or  nerve  of  hearing;  9,  the  glossopharyn- 
geal, supplying  part  of  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  tongue,  and  presiding  over  the  movements 
of  swallowing;  10^  the  pneumogastric,  or  par 
vagiim;  11,  the  spmal  accessory  (the  last  two 
combined  presiding  over  the  fiinctions  of  res- 
piration and  phonation) ;  and  13,  the  hypoglos- 
sal, the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Philosoph- 
ical anatomists  have  combined  these  nerves 
in  various  ways,  separating  the  three  nerves 
of.  special  sense,  and  classifying  the  others  in 
groups  resembling  spinal  nerves,  with  their 
anterior  motor,  and  their  posterior  sensitive 
roots.  As  the  skull  may  be  considered  as  com- 
posed of  three  cranial  vertebrte,  we  have  the 
olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  special  nerves, 
making  their  way  out  through  the  three  ver- 
tebra which  may  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
corresponding  to  the  three  primary  vesicles 
which  are  developed  into  the  bran.  Of  the 
intervertebral,  analogous  fo  spinal  nerves,  the 
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first  group  is  wnnposed  of  the  fifth  pair  for  its 
sensory  portion,  and  bf  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  for  its  motor  portion ;  secondly,  we  have 
the  facial  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  com- 


bined ;  and  lastly,  the  par  vagum  and  spinal 
aooessory  form  the  third  group ;  the  hypoglos- 
sal may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  true 
spinal  nerves.  For  farther  details  on  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Oaras,  Oken,  Owen,  and  other  writers  on 
philosophical  anatomy.  The  nature  of  the 
nervous  force,  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  an^ 
the  general  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
subject,  win  be  treated  under  Nbevous  8ts- 
TKM ;  only  a  brief  summary  can  be  given  here. 
Without  question  the  various  operations  of  the 
mind  are  associated  with  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions; perception,  memory,  the  power  of  ab- 
straction, imagination,  &«.,  possess,  as  instru- 
ments of  action,  the  folds  of  gray  matter ;  as 
Cuvier  says,  these  parts  are  the  sole  recep- 
tacles in  which  the  various  sensations  may 
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to  the  convolutions  and  the  central  white  sub- 
etance  occasiona  no  pain  nor  disturbance  of 
the  motive  powers;  in  many  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  convulsions  accom 
panied  by  pain  occur,  but  this  depends  on  i 
change  produced  in  the  striated  and  opti< 
bodies,  and  through  them  propagated  to  thi 
motor  and  sensitive  nerves.  On  removing  the 
hemispheres  animals  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
deep  sleep,  retaining  their  muscular  power,  yet 
apparentlj  incapable  of  ft  single  mental  nervons 
action,  voluntary  or  sensory.  When  the  mem- 
branes are  inflamed,  especially  the  pia  mater, 
the  mental  faculties  are  always  disturbed;  in 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  in  delirium  tremens,  &c., 


the  circulation  of  the  convolutions  seems  to 
be  disturbed.  The  convolutions,  then,  are  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  actions;  bemg  con- 
nected with  the  striated  and  optic  bodies  (which 
have  been  regarded  as  the  centres  of  vohtion 
and  sensation),  the  intellectual  centre  may 
either  excite  or  be  excited  by  them.  When  the 
convolutions  are  insufficiently  supplied  with 
blood,  the  deficient  nutrition  occasions  de- 
ranged phenomena  of  thought  and  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  ideaSj  which,  being  ill  or  not  at  all 
regulated  by  the  will,  aasume  the  forms  of  deli- 
rium and  insanity,  just  as  disease  of  the  nerves 
of  vision  and  hearing  may  produce  unnatural 
sights  and  sounds.  As  in  every  mnscnlar  action 
some  portion  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  wasted, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body,  so  every  thought  is  doubtless  accom- 
panied by  some  change  in  the  nervous  centre. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  from  a  fall  or  blow,  or 
condensation  of  its  substance  by  a  clot  of  blood,  . 
cheeks  the  organic  changes  of  the  surface,  and 
interrupts  the  joint  actions  necessary  for  con- 
sciousness. Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology, 
assigned  to  certain  convolutions  certain  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  moral  feelings,  and  instinctive 
propensities.  This  theory  has  since  his  time 
been  pursued  with  the  zeal  which  must  natural- 
ly attach  itself  to  any  science  which  professes  to 
read  the  mental  tendencies  iram  external  signs. 
In  regard  to  phrenology,  it  can  only  be  remark- 
ed here  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  energy  of  a  nervous  centre  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  its  aze,  the  stress  laid  by  its  followers 
on  the  temperaments  shows  that  they  consider 
the  quality  of  the  brain  an  important  element 
in  the  development  of  nervous  power.— During 
sleep  the  nervous  centres  obtain  the  rest  neces- 
sary to  reptur  the  waste  of  daily  activity;  in 
this  State  the  hrmn  refuses  or  is  slow  to  convey 
impres^ons  from  without.  In  deep  sleep  we 
are  unconscious,  and  may  be  motionless ;  as  the 
sleep  becomes  lighter,  consciousness  begins  to 
return,  and  mental  changes  take  place,  con- 
stituting dreams  of  various  kinds.  Man  per- 
forms many  actions  instinctively,  without  the 
intentional  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  just  as 
the  bee  makes  its  cell,  or  the  bird  its  nest; 
children  are  bom  and  live  for  some  time  with- 
out cerebral  hemispheres,  who  perform  the  acta 
of  sucking  and  swallowing  perfectly  well;  re- 
move the  hemispheres  in  an  animal,  and  it  will 
eat  if  food  be  placed  in  the  mouth,  though  it 
win  not  go  to  seek  it ;  many  idiots  will  do  the 
same.  In  what  part  of  the  hrem  rerfdes  the 
power  presiding  over  these  actions!  At  the 
base  of  the  brain,  concealed  by  the  hemispheres, 
is  a  series  of  ganglia,  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
of  special  sense,  as  well  as  the  striated  and  op- 
tio  bodies  into  which  all  the  fibres  connecting 
the  hemispheres  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
pass;  these  nerves  have  therefore  their  own 
nervous  centres,  distinct  in  function  from  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  In  fishes  these  ganglia  are 
very  large,  and  the  hemispheres  comparatively 
small,  sometimes  smaller  than  a  single  pair,  the 
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m  the  inatSnctive  propensities  are 
>  BUperseded  hj  intelligence,  but 
they  may  act  independently  of  it.  The  real 
nervous  centres  for  motion  and  sensation  are 
those  situated  at  the  base  of  the  braia,  and 
not  the  hemispheres;  as  far  as  mere  animal 
life  and  motion  are  concerned,  the  latter  are, 
not  essential ;  a  vast  proportion  of  animated 
creatures  (all  the  invertebrata)  have  no  trace 
of  them ;  they  are  added  in  man  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature.  The  instinctive 
and  emotional  actions  are  escited  through  the 
special  ganglia,  following  directly  apoa  sensa- 
tion, without  any  process  of  thought ;  they  are 
sometimes  stronger  than  the  voluntary  actions; 
e.?.,  we  are  often  eompeCed  to  laugh  at  some- 
thing ludicrous  though  we  have  the  strongest 
motives  not  to  do  so,  Long-continned  habit  will 
often  make  us  perform  actions  instinctively,  as 
it  were,  which  at  first  required  an  effort  of  the 
will ;  for  instance,  in  an  old  snuff-taker,  who 
had  been  seized  with  epilepsy,  irritation  of  the 
nose  with  a  feather  to  restore  consciousness 
produced  a  contraction  of  the  right  forefinger 
and  thnmb  to  take  a  pinch.  These  emotional 
actions  may  he  escited  by  mental  operations. 
Whenever  the  feelings  get  the  better  of  the 
reason,  the  sensory  ganglia  are  excited  at  the 
expense  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  individual 
is  for  the  time  being  morally  insane,  even 
though  these  emotions  may  point  in  the  right 
direction ;  fanatics  of  all  classes,  in  this  way, 
are  really  insane,  generally  monomaniacs. 
These  instincts  may  also  be  in  opposition  to  the 
reason,  and  then  the  more  a  man  follows  them 
the  closer  does  he  approach  the  brutes.  Com- 
parative anafflmy  teaches  Ahat  the  cerebellum 
IS  largest  in  those  animals  which  have  the  great- 
est variety  of  motions;  iiyuryor  removal  of  this 
organ  causes  no  p^n  nor  convulsions,  but  de- 
stroys the  power  of  combining  properly  the  vol- 
untary motions.  Man,  though  inferior  to  many 
animals  in  particular  kinds  of  movements,  far 
surpasses  them  in  the  number  and  complexity 
of  their  combinations ;  the  act  of  walking  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  modes 
of  exercise.  In  man  the  cerebellum  attains  its 
highest  development.  Infiammation  of  its  mem- 
branes, and  even  its  almost  complet*  destruc- 
tion by  slow  disease,  has  little  effect  on  the  in- 
teffigence,  but  the  motive  powers  are  disturbed. 
In  intoxication  the  energy  of  the  cerebellum  is 
first  destroyed,  and  afterward  the  intelligence 
and  consciousness,  leaving  the  subject  for  the 
time  little  better  than  dead,' motionless,  and  in- 
sensible. The  distinct  operation  of  these  va- 
rious centres  is  made  obvious  by  many  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  in  which  one  or  more  are 
inactive.  In  deep  sleep,  the  hemispheres,  the 
sensory.  gangUa,  and  the  cerebellum  are  more 
or  less  completely  at  rest,  but  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  spinal  cord  must,  as  always,  be 
wide  awake ;  in  dreaming,  the  hemispheres  are 
partially  active;  insomcambalism,astep  nearer 
to  wakefulness,  the  hemispheres  are  awake,  and 
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also  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  movements  are 
well  adapted  to  the  thoughts.  Itis  well  known 
that  in  this  state  persons  have  walked  over 
daligerouB  places  which  they  could  never  have 
passed  in  open  day;  there  is  an  evident  loss 
of  control  over  the  thoughts,  which  are  more 
influenced  by  external  impressions  than  in 
dreaming,  so  that  the  somnambulist  may  answer 
qnestions  properly ;  that  there  is  not  full  com- 
mand over  the  senses,  the  dangerous  accidents 
occurring  in  this  condition  fully  prove;  the 
events  of  this  state  may  not  be  remembered  in 
the  waking  hoars,  but  may  be  taken  up  ag&m 
by  the  memory  the  next  night,  constituting 
complete  "double  consciousness."  A  condi- 
tion remarkably  analogous  to  somnambulism  is 
the  mesmeric  sleep  or  trance ;  a  nervous  habit 
of  body  predisposes  fo  both.  Overworking 
the  brain  exhausts  the  body ;  wear  and  tear  of 
tlie  brain,  like  wear  and  tear  of  the  muscles, 
require  periodic  and  long  intervals  of  rest; 
from  want  of  attention  to  this  fact,  many  a 
bright  intellect  has  faded  into  imbecility  and 
insanity. — The  primary  ganglia  of  the  verte- 
brate brdn  are  three  in  number,  and  they 
are  developed  into  the  anterior  or  cerebrum, 
the  posterior  or  cerebellum,  and  the  median 
or  quadrigeminal  bodies.  In  fishes,  the  lowest 
vertebrates,  the  medulla  is  large,  with  the 
pyramidal  and  restiform  bodies,  but  without 
the  olivary ;  the  brain  looks  like  a  series  of 
ganglia  developed  on  the  superior  surface  of 
the  cord,  two  pairs  and  a  single  one :  1,  the 
olfactory  lobes,  analogous  to  the  hemispheres 
in  man,  from  which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise; 
2,  behind  these,  the  optic  lobes,  generally  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  tubercula  quadrigem- 
ina,  in  some  fishes  larger  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  brain ;  from  these  arise  the  optic  nerves, 
and  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs ;  8,  be- 
hind these,  the  imperfectly  developed  cerebel- 
lum generally,  but  of  large  size  m  the  sela- 
chians. In  reptiles  the  brain  well  fills  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  less ;  the  olfactory  lobeSj  now  obviously 
the  hemispheres,  are  increased  m  size,  with  an 
internal  cavity,  and  a  commissure ;  the  second 
cerebral  mass  and  its  carities  are  smaller;  the 
cerebellum  is  small  in  the  lower  orders,  but 
with  lateral  appendages  and  external  stri»  in 
tiie  higher.  In  birds  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  no  longer  on  the  same  plane ;  the  brain  is 
the  larger,  and  the  ganglia  are  more  above  and 
less  behind  each  o^er ;  the  hemispheres  are 
larger  than  the  other  parts,  are  united  by  com- 
missures, and  contain  true  lateral  ventricles  in 
which  is  a  tubercle  resembling  a  corpus  stri- 
atum; the  optic  lobes  are  small,  separated, 
with  smaller  cavities ;  the  cerebellum  is  par- 
ticularly large,  with  evident  lateral  lobes  and 
external  strice.  In  mammals  the  brdn  is  mlich 
larger  than  the  cord ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  of  large  size,  with  marked  convolutions 
in  the  higher  orders,  with  a  corpus  callosum, 
lateral  ventricles  with  anterior,  descending, 
and  (in  the  monkey)  posterior  horns,  optic  and 
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striated  bodies,  tsnia  aemicircularis,  and  for- 
nix ;  the  optic  lobos  are  email,  divided  into  two 
pmre,  solid,  and  are  now  called  the  tubercnla 
quadrigemina ;  the  cerebellam  is  highly  de- 
veloped, the  more  so  as  the  animal  approaches 
man,  presenting  the  arbor  vitffi  in  its  interior ; 
the  pons  Varolii  is  large,  and  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle is  completely  concealed  and  shut  in. 
Pro£  Owen  has  divided  the  mammalia  into 
four  groups,  according  to  the  characters  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;.  in 
some  the  hemispheres  are  but  feebly  con- 
nected by  the  fornix  and  anterior  commis- 
sure, while  in  the  great  majority  the  corpus 
cailosam  is  added  ;  in  the  former  case  there  is 
a  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  the  young 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  placenta.  His 
groups  are  as  follows:  1,  lyencepliala,  hav- 
ing the  hemispheres  loose  and  disconnected, 
leaving  exposed  the  olfactory  ganglia,  cerebel- 
Inm,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes,  their 
surface  smooth,  or  with  very  few  anfractuosi- 
ties ;  this  includes  the  marsupials ;  2,  lisemce- 
phala,  having  a  corpus  oallosum,  with  the  cere- 
bellum and  olfactory  lobes  esposed,  the  surface 
smooth,  or  with  very  few  and  simple  convolu- 
tions; this  includes  the  rodents,  insectivora, 
oheiroptera,  and  edentata;  3,  gyrene^hala, 
having  the  cerebrum  extending  over  more  or 
less  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  olfactory 
lobes,  with  more  or  less  numerous  convolu- 
tions ;  this  includes  cetacea,  pachydermata, 
h^rbivora,  camivora,  and  quadrumana;  4, 
m-chene^haln,  embratang  man  only, — Those 
wishing  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  brain  are 
referred  to  the  works  of  SoUy,  Longet,  Eearet, 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Carpenter,  Owen,  Tiede- 
mann,  Mfiller,  and  to  the  researches  of -T,  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  on  the  "  Intimate  Structnre  of  the 
Brain,  Human  and  Comparative,"  and  those  of 
Dr.  John  Dean  "  On  the  Gray  Substance  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Trapezium." 

BBAIN,  DbMses  of  the.  The  diseases  of  the 
brain  are  con^dered  as  embracing,  in  addition 
to  the  affections  seated  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, or  brain  proper,  those  of  the  investing 
membranes  or  the  meninges.  The  menh^eal 
affections,  that  is,  affections  seated  in  the  mem- 
branes, generally  give  rise  to  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  not 
infrequently  the  disease  extends  from  the 
ninges  to  the  cerebral  substance.  So,  1 
affections  seated  primarily  in  the  brain  proper 
often  involve  secondarily  the  investing  me" 
braues.  Again,  there  are  some  diseases 
which  the  cerebral  substance  and  the  meninges 
are  simultaneously  affected.  Considering  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  in  this  comprehensive 
sense,  a  convenient  classification  of  them  is  the 
following:  1,  cei'ebral  congestion;  2,  cerebral 
aniemia;  3,  cerebral  hemorrhage;  4,  inflam- 
matory affections ;  B,  structural  lesions ;  6,  func- 
tional disorders.  I.  Obbbbeal  OoNfiKSTioN. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  name 
congestion  denotes  an  overplus  of  blood  (hy- 
pertemia),  which  is  the  result,  on  the  one  hand. 


._  .n  undue  detention  of  blood,  the  quantity 
sent  to  the  part  being  not  necessarily  greater, 
and  perhaps  even  less  than  in  health,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  undue  supply  of  blood. 
An  overplus  of  blood  from  detention  is  dis- 
tinguished as  pt^sive  congestion,  and  the  term 
active  congestion  denotes  an  undue  determina- 
tion or  supply  of  blood.  In  passive  congestion 
the  morbid  aecmnulation  is  chiefly  in  the  re- 
tarning  vessels  or  veins;  in  active  congestion, 
the  excess  of  blood  is  in  the  distributing  ves- 
sels or  arteries.  In  either  form  of  congestion, 
the  vesseb  of  both  the  brain  substance  and  the 
meninges  are  abnormally  JBUed  with  blood. 
Active  congestion  of  the  brain  may  he  caused 
by  undue  excitation  of  the  emotional  faculties 
of  the  mind.  When  this  is  the  cause,  the  ex- 
cessive functional  activity  of  the  brain  attracts, 
to  the  head  an  undue  quantity  of  arterial  bloojl. 
Another  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, Here,  too,  the  exciting  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain  occasions  a  morbid  afflux  to  the 
head.  An  increase  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  another  cause 
of  active  congestion.  This  is  apt  to  be  a  cause 
when  the  morbid  muscular  growth  (hypertro- 
phy) is  not  compensated  for  by  certain  valvular 
lesions  which  obviate  this  effect.  I'he  active 
congestion  under  these  circumstances  is  due  to 
the  blood  bemg  sent  to  the  head  in  larger 

Juantity  and  with  greater  force  than  in  health, 
ictive  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  regards  its 
degree,  varies  from  an  amount  which  consti- 
tutes only  a  slight  malady  to  an  excessive  de- 
termination of  blood  leading  rapidly,  or  even 
suddenly,  to  death.  Existing  in  a  slight  or 
moderate  degree,  it  gives  rise  to  diffused  pain 
in  the  head,  flashing  of  the  face,  and  deficient 
or  disturbed  sleep.  In  a  more  marked  degree, 
the  headache  is  intense  and  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  bursting,  weight,  or  fulness;  the  sur- 
face of  the  head  is  hot ;  the  face  is  deeply  red- 
dened; the  vessels  of  the  eyes  are  injected; 
the  arteries  of  the  temple  and  neck  pulsate 
strongly,  and  there  is  inability  to  sleep.  Ac- 
tive or  maniacal  dehrium  is  sometimes  due  to 
active  congestion.  Epileptiform  convulsions 
are  also,  in  some  cases,  attributed  to  this  con- 
dition. A  suddenly  induced  active  congestion 
is  among  the  different  conditions  giving  rise  to 
an  apoplectic  seizure  which  may  prove  speedily 
fatal.  Apoplexy  thus  induced  is  distinguished 
83  congestive  apoplexy.  The  congestion  may 
lead  gradually  to  loss  of  conseioueness,  or  coma, 
whicn  may  end  in  death.  In  some  of  the  cases 
of  insolation,  or  sunstroke,  the  only  pathologi- 
cal condition  found  after  death  is  cerebral  con- 
gestion.— Active  congestion  of  the  brain  may 
be  diminished  and  often  removed  by  appi'o- 
priate  treatment.  If  dependent  on  mental  ex- 
citement or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  ooutmued 
operation  of  these  causes  is  of  course,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  prevented.  In  the  rare  cases  of 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  that  is,  hy- 
pertrophy without  valvular  lesions,  the  abnor- 
mal power  of  the  heart's  action  can  be.dimin- 
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ished  by  the  regulation  of  diet  and 
remedies.  In  aJi  cases,  while  the  bodj  should 
be  well  nonrislied,  it  ia  desirable  to  prevent  or 
remoTe,  i>y  dietetic  aad  other  measures,  that 
morbid  oonditioD  of  the  blood  kDown  as  ple- 
thora. Within  the  past  few  years  a  claaa  of 
remedies — the  bromides  of  potassium,  ammo- 
nium, sodium,  and  calcium — have  been  intro- 
duce4  which  appear  to  diminish,  by  an  effect 
upon  the  vessels,  the  amount  of  blood  within 
the  head.  These  remedies,  at  all  events,  have 
been  found  by  esperienoe  to  be  useful  in  cases 
of  cerebral  congestion.  In  severe  cases,  char- 
acterized by  active  delirium  or  apoplectic 
coma,  bloodletting  will  not  only  produce  speedy 
relief  but,  timely  resorted  to,  it  may  rescue 
from  impending  death.  If  the  symptoms  and 
danger  do  not  call  for  this  potent  measure,  an 
active  cathartic,  especially  oroton  oil,  is  prompt- 
ly effective.  Ligaturei  applied  to  the  estremi- 
ties  may  sometimes  be  substitutfid  for  bleeding. 
Oold  applied  to  the  head,  in  the  form  of  either 
the  douche  or  ice  cap,  is  highly  useful,  and  with 
these  may  be  conjoined  warm  and  stimulating 
applications  to  the  extremities.  Passive  conges- 
tion, that  is,  an  overplus  of  venous  blood  wiQiin 
the  skull,  is  an  effect  of  various  causes  which 
interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  from  this 

Eart  of  the  body.  The  pressure  of  the  thyroid 
odies  when  greatly  enlarged  (goitre),  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  and  tumors  in  the  neck  press- 
ing on  thejugular  veins  have  this  effect.  Aneu- 
rismal  or  other  tumors  within  the  chest  produce 
the  same  effect  by  pressure  on  the  descending 
vena  cava.  A  not  infrequent  cause  belonging 
in  this  category  is  an  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  obstruction  being  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventriole,  resulting  from  an 
obstacle  to  the  circulation  through  tiie  pulmo- 
nary organs,  incident  either  to  valvular  lesions 
at  the  nutral  oriSce  within  the  heart  or  to 
affections  of  the  tunga  themselves.  Of  the 
latter,  pulmonary  Emphysema  is  the  affection 
which  especially  leads  to  this  result.  Passive 
congestion  from  these  causes,  even  when  con- 
siderable, is  often  tolerated  without  great  in- 
convenience. The  face  is  more  or  leas  congest- 
ed, and  if  the  congestion  be  great,  there  may 
be  lividity  or  blueness  especially  marked  in  the 
apace  over  the  lips  intervening  between  the 
skin  and  mncous  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  prolabia.  As  regards  the  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  brmn,  passive  congestion  occasions 
a  dull  pain,  a  sense  of  fidness,  slng^shness  of 
the  perceptions  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  defective  or  disturbed  sleep.  Occurring  as 
an  effect  of  the  causes  which  have  been  named, 
the  condition  admits  of  relief  only  so  far  as 
these  causes  can  be  diminished ;  and  in  many 
oases  this  is  impracticable.  There  is  another 
cause  of  passive  congestion  within  the  skull, 
incident  to  the  &gt  tiiat  the  brain  is  removed 
from  atmospheric  pressure  owing  to  the  solidity 
and  occlusion  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  not  compressi- 


ble to  much  extent  by  the  forces  which  gov- 
ern the  intracranial  circulation.  The  cranium 
forming  a  closed  bos  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure' of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  not  yieldmg  much  to  the  pressure 
of  blood  within  the  vessels,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  lessen- 
ed, a  auction  force  ia  exerted  upon  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  and  more  or  less  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  a  consequence.  Passive  conges- 
tion, thus  produced,  ia  supposed  to  be  a  morbid 
element  in  affections  which  involve  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  latter 
is  an  effect  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
and  of  deficient  power  of  the  heart's  action. 
This  element  is  supposed  to  account  tor  eertmn 
head  symptoms  occurring  especially  in  children 
affected  with  cholera  infantum.  The  blood  in 
this  affection  ia  impoverished  by  profuse  dis- 
charges from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  heart's  action  becomes  enfeebled  thereby. 
These  head  symptoms,  namely,  morbid  somno- 
lency, semi-coma,  and  sometimes  convulsions, 
were  formerly  considered  to  denote  either  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  or  serous 
effbsion,  affections  which  were  embraced  under 
the  name  hydroeepAalua ;  hence,  aa  simulating 
these  conditions,  the  passive  congestion  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  just  stated  has  been  called 
the  bydrencephaloid  affection.  The  proper 
treatment  of  this  affection  embraces  measures 
to  restore  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood 
and  the  strength  of  the  heart  by  alimentation, 
tonic  remedies,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants.  The  treatment  heretofore 
employed,  based  on  the  supposition  of  infiam- 
mation  and  effusion,  was  not  only  without 
good  effect,  but  hurtful,  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  caaea  of  passive  congestion  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  supply  of  arterial  Wood,  it  is  not 
certain  how  far  the  morbid  phenomena  are 
attributable  to  the  congestion,  and  how  far 
directly  to  the  lack  of  the  arterial  blood.  IT. 
Oeeebeal  Ah-smia.  The  term  antemia  is  used 
in  medical  writing  and  conversation  to  denote 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  namely,  a  pau- 
city of  the  red  globules.  This  is  the  condition 
which  is  understood  when  the  blood  is  said  to 
be  impoverished.  The  term  also  denotes  a 
morbid  deficiency  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  body.  The  name  cerebral  anteniia  im- 
plies the  latter  sense  of  the  term.  The  affec- 
tion therefore  consists  in  a  morbid  deficiency 
of  blood  within  the  skull.  The  aniemia  from  cer- 
tain causes  is  general,  that  is,  it  affects  the  entire 
contents  of  the  skull ;  or  it  may  be  limited  to 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being  incident 
to  causes  affecting  branches  of  the  intracranial 
arteries.  An  effect  of  general  cerebral  antemia, 
existing  in  a  marked  degree  and  suddenly  in- 
duced, is  the  occurrence  of  syncope,  fainting, 
or  swooning.  In  this  condition  there  ia  loss  of 
consciousness,  the  face  becomes  deadly  pale,  and 
there  are  convulsive  movements  witii  gasping 
for  breath,  the  person  appearing  to  be  upon  the 
brink  of  dissolution.     The  c<m£tion,  indeed,  is 
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but  ft  sl^ht  remove  from  death.  Prolonged 
BTiicope  may  occaaon  sudden  death ;  but  in 
general,  after  a  brief  period,  the  oirculation 
within  tie  skull  is  restored,  and  eonsciousness 
returns.  The  oerebrsj  antemia  in  attacks  of 
syncope  is  usually  caused  by  a  suddenly  in- 
duced weakness  of  the  heart  s  action,  and  this 
may  be  occasioned  by  various  causes.  A  pow- 
erful mental  emotion  may  so  affect  the  action 
of  the  heart  as  to  canae  an  attack  of  syncope. 
The  rapid  loss  of  blood  is  a  cause.  Assuming 
an  erect  posture  after  recumbency  from  disease 
is  another  cause.  ImpoTerishment  of  the  blood, 
or  the  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid  known  as 
anaemia,  favors  the  operation  of  the  different 
causes  whichj  by  enfeebling  the  action  of  the 
hqart,  gives  rise  to  syncope.  The  measures  to 
be  employed  in  syncope  are  those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
determine  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
body  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  with  the  head  low.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  dashing  cold  water  in  the 
foce  excites  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  often 
arooses  instantly  the  consciousness.  When 
consciousness  returns,  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic 
stimnlant  may  be  given,  and  repose  for  a  time 
should  be  er^oined. — General  cerebral  antemia, 
greater  or  loss  in  degree,  and  more  or  less  per- 
wsting,  is  referable  to  various  causes,  suon  as 
compression  of  the  arteries  going  to  the  head, 
valvnlar  lesions  of  the  heart  involving  obstruc- 
tion and  regurgitation,  and  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action  incident  to  different  patholop- 
oal  conditions.  The  symptomatic  effects  are 
drowsiness,  inability  to  sustain  mental  efforte, 
pam  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  some- 
times mental  hallticinations  and  illusions.  With 
reference  to  their  effects,  it  should  be  added 
that,  as  stated  under  the  bead  of  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  brmn,  a  morbid  fulness  of  the  veins 
within  the  skull,  compensatory  for  a  deficiency 
of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium  being 
removed  from  atinospberic  pressure,  together 
with  the  inoompressibiUty  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance; so  that  it  is  not  certain  how  far  these 
effects  are  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aueemia,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  venous  congestion, — Par- 
tial cerebral  aitfemia,  that  is,  antemia  limited  to 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  is  a  morbid  condition 
«ver  which  much  light  has  been  shed  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  researches  of  Kirkes, 
Tirchow,  and  others.  The  arteries  of  the  brain, 
beyond  what  is  known  as  the  circle  of  WiEis, 
do  not  inosculate  freely  with  each  other. 
Hence,  if  an  arterial  branch  he  obstructed,  the 
distribution  of  blood  within  the  area  of  the 
cerebral  substance  supplied  by  the  obstructed 
vessel  is  arrested  for  a  time ;  and  this  defective 
supply  of  blood  may  lead  to  impaired  nutrition, 
ending  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  vitality  of  a 
condition  analogous  to  gangrene.  Now,  the 
arterial  branches  distributing  blood  to  the  dif- 
ferent portiions  of  the  brain  are  Jiable  to  be  ob- 
structed, first,  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  with- 


in them,  and  second,  by  a  mass  of  flhrine  or  a 
detached  vegetation  either  trom  the  left  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  or  from  an  artery  situated  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  obstruct- 
ing substance  in  the  first  of  these  two  modes 
is  called  a  (Sj-omJiM,  and  the  morbid  condition 
is  known  as  thromioaU;  in  the  second  mode 
the  obstructing  substance  is  called  an  »mholtis, 
and  the  condition  emholum  ;  hence,  a  thrombus 
is  a  stationary,  and  an  embolus  a  migratory 
plug.  Thrombosis  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the 
vessels  within  the  skull,  the  coagulation  of  tie 
fibrine  of  the  blood  being  due  to  changes  in  the 
arteries  which  roughen  the  inner  surface  of 
these  vessels.  The  fibrine  is  liable  to  coagulate 
on  a  roughened  surface  over  which  the  blood 
flows.  This  is  shown  by  the  esperiment  of  in- 
serting a  needle  or  a  thread  within  a  blood  ves- 
sel ;  masses  of  fibrine  collect  upon  the  foreign 
substan<se.  Embolism  occurs  oftener  than 
thrombosis,  Fibrine,  a  product  of  thrombosis 
in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  one  of  the 
arteries  leading  from  the  heart  to  the  head, 
or  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  is  liable  to  become 
separated  by  the  force  of  the  circulating  blood, 
and  it  is  then  carried  along  with  the  current 
into  the  cerebral  arteries,  until  at  length  it 
reaches  a  vessel  too  small  to  admit  of  its  pas- 
sage further  onward ;  it  is  thus  arrested  in  its 
course,  and,  becoming  fixed,  it  obstructs  the 
circulation  in  the  branches  given  off  beyond  the 
point  where  it  remains.  Hence,  a  partial  anse- 
mia,  which  is  more  or  less  circumscribed  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  obstructed  artiery. 
The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  embolus  or 
plug  is  a  morbid  growth  or  a  vegetation,  in- 
stead of  a  mass  of  fibrine.  Both  thrombosis 
and  embolism  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  within  the  skull.  In  the  lat- 
ter situation,  the  artery  most  likely  to  become 
obstructed,  especially  by  an  embolus,  is  the 
ruiddle  cerebral ;  and  embolism  is  far  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  left  than  in  the  right 
middle  cerebral  artery,  because  the  embolus 
generally  comes  from  the  heart,  and  the  most 
direct  route  from  the  latter  organ  to  tiie  brdn 
through  the  arteries  is  on  the  left  side.  Throm- 
bosis and  embolism  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
paralysis  distinguished  as  hemiplegia,  namely, 
paralysis  affecting  the  limbs  and  often  the  face 
on  one  side.  Thepai^ysisfrom embolism  occurs 
suddenly,  being  a  stroke  of  palsy,  because  the 
obstruction  occurs  suddenly.  Often  with  the 
sudden  palsy  there  is  a  temporary  loss  of  con- 
seioosneas,  constituting  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
This  is  one  of  several  different  morbid  conditions 
giving  rise  to  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  oases,  the  paralysis  dis- 
appears completely  after  a  time,  the  circulation 
being  more  or  less  slowly  restored  beyond  the 
point  of  the  obstruction.  Recovery  takes  place 
if  the  circulation  be  restored  before  important 
changes  in  nutrition  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
ficient supply  of  blood.  Softening  and  even 
complete  loss  of  vitality  of  cerebral  substance 
witJun  the  space  deprived  of  arterial  blood 
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take  place  in  some  cases,  and  more  or  lesa  hemi- 
plegio  paralysis  then  remains.  Hemiplegia, 
eitlier  transient' or  persisting,  is  in  like  manner 
an  effect  of  thrombosis.  It  is  generally  devel- 
oped gradually,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  p  ve  rise  to 
sadden  coma  or  apoplexy,  because,  the'  coagula^ 
tion  not  taking  place  all  at  onc«,  the  ohstrnetion 
occnrs  more  or  less  gradually.  III.  Cbsbbbal 
H^BMOKKaAOE.  Hemorrhage  within  the  cra- 
nium may  take  place,  first,  either  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hrain  or  the  spaces  known  as  the 
ventricles,  and  second,  between  the  membranes 
inveatii^  the  braia.  The  name  cerebral  htem- 
orrhage  is  applied  especially  to  an  extravasa- 
tion in  the  two  former  of  these  situations.  Sit- 
uated between  the  membranes,  it  is  distinguish- 
ed as  meningeal  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage 
very  rarely  takes  place  primarily  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain ;  when  blood  is  found 
here,  the  seat  of  the  estravasation  is  generally 
in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  blood  has 
thence  made  its  way  into  the  ventricles.  Hem- 
orrhage is  the  most  frequent  of  the  several 
morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  which  charaoteriaes  an  apo- 
plectic attack:  In  the  great  m^ority  of  the 
cases  of  apoplexy  caused  by  this  condition,  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  The  extravasation  is  seated  in  either 
the  corpus  striatum  or  the  thalamus  options 
much  oltener  than  in  any  other  of  the  anatom- 
ical divisions  of  the  brain ;  it  may,  however, 
occur  in  any  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  escapes  varies 
greatly  indifferent  cases.  If  very  largo,  death 
may  occur  within  a  few  hours.  Suddenor  almost 
instantaneous  death,  however,  is  very  rarely  if 
ever  cansed  by  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  If  the 
estravasation  be  small,  the  patient  emerges  after 
some  hours  from  the  coma  or  apoplectic  state ; 
the  clot  may  subsequently  be  absorbed,  and  re- 
covery may  take  place,  with  more  orless  perma- 
nent injury  of  the  brain.  An  apoplectic  attack 
dependent  on  haemorrhage  into  th&  substance 
of  the  brain  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
paralysis  of  the  mnsolea  of  the  limbs,  and  gene- 
rally also  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
on  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia).  This  is 
always  a  concomitant  of  an  extravasation  into 
the  corpns  striatum  or  the  mot  r  tract  of  the 
fibres  of  the  bram  The  paralysis  ot  the  limbs, 
and  generally  also  of  the  face  is  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  which 
the  hfemorrhage  is  seated  In  some  cases  in 
which  the  extravasation  is  small  Dr  in  whuh 
it  takes  place  slowlv  hemiplegia,  without  apo 
plesy,  is  the  effect  Hemiplegia,  m  the  cases 
of  apoplexy  dependent  on  hteraorrhage  mte 
the  substance  of  the  bram,  persists  atter  the 
apopleodo  state  disappears  and  m  general 
this  form  of  piralvsis  m  a  greater  or  less  de 
gree  continues  permanently,  even  when  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  has  been  absorbed.  After  an 
apoplectic  attack  from  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
the  mental  faculties  generally  become  more  oi 
less  impaired.     The  degree  of  impwrment  will 
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depend  on  the  amount  of  injury  which  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  hEemorrlige,  and  on  the 
disorganization  due  to  the  inflammation  escited 
by  the  presence  of  the  clot.  It  is  also  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  dependent  on  the  diminished  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties  which  is  usual  after 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Cerebral  heemorrhage 
is  generally  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain.  They  are  liab'le  to  become 
iuBtantaneonalr  fatty,  and  to  be  rendered  brittle 
by  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  Hence, 
either  with  or  Without  some  imuaual  tension, 
such  as  is  caused  by  violent  muscular  efforts 
or  intense  mental  excitement,  they  give  way, 
and  extravasation  occurs.  Anotlier  condition 
favoring  rupture  is  the  formation  of  minute  di- 
latations, which  are  called  miliary  aneurisms. 
These  changes  in  the  arteries  rarely  take  place 
prior  to  middle  age ;  hence,  apoplexy  and  hemi- 

Slegia  dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  sel- 
om  occur  m  youth. — During  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy dependent  on  extravasation  of  blood,  lit- 
tle is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  be- 
yond keeping  the  body  of  the  patient  quiet, 
with  the  head  raised,  removing  all  articles  of 
clothing  which  make  pressure  on  the  neck  or 
chest,  and  applying  cold  to  the  head.  Bleed- 
ing under  tliese  circumstances,  which  was  for- 
merly resorted  to,  is  now  rarely  employed.  An 
active  cathartic  is  generally  given.  If  the  pa- 
tient emerge  from  the  comatose  state,  the  ob- 
jects of  treatment  are  the  promotion  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  clot,  the  prevention  of  a  repetition 
of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  recovery  as  far 
as  practicable  from  the  paralysis.  As  the 
chaliges  in  the  vessels  which  ocoasdoned  the 
hemorrhage  continue,  its  recurrence  is  always 
to  be  ^p]WeheBded.  Yet  not  unfrequently  Itfe 
continues  for  many  years  and  a  second  hemor- 
rhage does  not  occur.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  seldom  preceded 
by  premonitory  symptoms.  Hence,  in  general, 
vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  other  symp- 
toms which  naturally  lead  persons  to  anticipate 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  are  not  to  be  thus  inter- 
preted. Much  relief  from  needless  apprehen- 
sions may  often  be  afforded  by  recollecting  the 
statement  just  made. — Hemorrhage  situated 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  menin- 
geal hemorrhage,  is  extremely  infrequent  in 
comparison  with  extravasation  in  the  cerebral 
substance.  This  statement  is  especially  true  if 
cases  m  which  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  attrib- 
utable to  injuries  received  on  the  ^uU  be  ex- 
cluded. The  latter  are  distinguished  as  trau- 
matic cases.  Excluding  these,  the  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage  is  generally  beneath  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  The  blood  escaping  in  this  situ- 
ation miy  be  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  remaining  beneath  the  arach- 
noid membrane ;  or  this  delicate  membrane 
may  be  ruptured,  and  then  the  blood  is  diffiised 
over  the  brain  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood  in  this  situation  may 
not  give  rise  to  serious  results,  and  it  may  even 
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be  unattended  with  my  violent  symptoms  ref- 
erable to  the  head.  A  eonsiderabte  htemor- 
rhage  here,  however,  occasions  Insensihilitj  or 
coma,  wiiich  is  developed  suddenly  or  gradu- 
ally, according  to  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  hiemorrhage.  The  patient  may 
emerge  from  this  coma,  and  if  the  ntemorrhage 
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Usually,  owing  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  hlood  over  the  surface  of  the  hrain, 
there  is  not  hemiplegia,  as  in  cerebral  hfemgr- 
rhage.  Death  may  he  expected  to  take  place 
if  the  amonnt  of  the  hiemorrhage  be  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  prolonged  or  repeatedly  recurring 
coma. — A  form  of  meningeal  hiemorrhage  oc- 
onrring  independently  of  traumatic  causes  ia 
known  as  btematoma  of  the  dura  mater.  In 
this  form,  the  blood  is  under  the  dura  mater, 
and  is  contained  within  oval  fibrinona  sacs  sev- 
eral inches  in  diameter  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  These  are  generally  found  on  the  upper 
surface  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  The 
fibrinous  sacs  are  supposed  to  denote  inflamma- 
tion. This  affectioa  occurs  in  chUdren  and  in 
aged  persons ;  but  it  is  rare,  and  not  determi- 
nable with  certainty  during  life.  Sooner  or  later 
it  ends  fataily,  after  having  induced'  dimini  ' 
power  of  motion  of  the  limbs  on  both  sides 
and  stupor,  which  at  length  eventuates  in  ci 
IV,  Ibelammatoky  Apfeotiobs.  In  the  i 
prehensive  sense  of  the  phrase  "  diseases  of  the 
brain,"  inflammatory  flections  may  be  seated 
in  either  the  membranea  or  the  cerebral 
stance.  Their  primary  seat  ia  much  oftener  in 
the  former  than  ia  the  latter.  Of  the  membranes 
investing  the  br^Uj  the  dura  mater  is  very  rare- 
ly inflamed.  An  mflammation  seated  in  this, 
the  outer  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  or  the 
meninges,  is  almost  aiwaya  limited  to  a  dlroum- 
Bcribed  space,  and  is  produced  either  by  an  in- 
jury of  Uie  head  (traumatic),  or  by  an  exten- 
Mon  of  disease  from  a  contiguous  part  of  the 
skuD.  An  idiopathic  or  spontaneous  primary 
inflammation  of  this  membrane  perhaps  never 
oocnrs,  if  the  affection  called  hasmatoma  of  the 
dura  mater  be  excluded.  The  term  cerebral 
meningitis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  u 
Wanes  or  menmges  of  the  brain ;  but  the  term 
is  considered  as  embracing  only  inflammatory 
affections  seated  in  the  pla  mater  and  arach- 
noid membrane.  Inflammation  affects  these 
two  membranes  coiyointly ;  that  is,  whether 
the  point  of  departure  be  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  both  are  mvolved.  Cerebral  menin^tis 
is  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  In  addition, 
a  variety  of  the  disease  is  called  tnberenlons 
meningitis.  The  term  simple  meningitis  is  use 
to  distinguish  an  ordinary  inflammation  ftoi 
the  variety  called  tubercidous.  Exclusive  of 
traumatic  cases,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  iiyury  from  falls  or  blows, 
causes  of  simple  aonte  meningitis  are  insolation, 
or  exposure  to  ^reat  heat,  and  excessive  indul- 
gence in  aleobohc  stimulants.  These  causes  are 
chiefly  operative  when  adultB  are  affected  witi 
the  disease.     Acute  inflammation  from  other 
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causes  than  these,  and  from  injuries  of  the  head, 
occurs  oftener  in  children  than  after  adult  age. 
In  children  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  the 
course  of  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  and  measles. 
But  simple  acute  meningitis,  irrespective  of 
traumatic  eases,  is  extremely  rare.  The  symp- 
toms of  acute  meningitis  are  at  the  beginning 
essentially  the  same  as  in  active  cerebral  con- 
gestion ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  pathologic^ 
condition.  The  prominent  local  symptoms  are 
intense,  diflused  pain  in  the  head,  flushing  of 
the  face,  notable  mtoleranoe  of  hght  and  sounds, 
an  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  (bypenestbesia),  throbbing  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  neck  and  head,  and  delirinm,  which 
is  often  activ.e  or  violent.  Hallucinations,  as 
well  as  delusions,  enter  into  the  delirium.  With 
these  local  symptoms,  there  is  symptomatic 
fever,  as  shown  by  frequency  of  the  pnlse,  in- 
creased heat  of  the  skin,  and,  more  especially, 
augmented  temperature  of  the  body  as  denoted 
by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  armpit.  Con- 
vulsions sometimes  occur.  Other  symptoms 
denoting  constitutional  disturbance  are  loss  of 
appetite,  often  vomiting,  constipation,  disturbed 
rhythm  of  respiration,  and  more  or  less  debil- 
ity, except  when  the  patient  is  under  the  ex- 
citement of  delirious  volitions.  These  symp- 
toms belong  to  the  first  stage,  or  the  stage  of 
excitement,  the  duration  of  which  varies  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The  symptoms 
which  distiaguish  the  second  stage  are  due 
mwnly  to  compression  of  the  brain  by  the  in- 
flammatory products,  lymph,  serum,  and  pus, 
which  are  situated  for  the  most  part  beneath 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  These  symptoms 
are  somnolence  ending  in  coma,  paralysis  of 
certain  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  on  one  side,  dilatation 
of  the  pupUs,  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the 
poise,  &c.  These  symptoms  generally  denote 
a  fatal  endmg.  This  stage  is  distinguished  as 
the  stage  of  compression  and  of  collapse.  Sim- 
ple acute  meningitis  is  always  a  disease  involv- 
ing great  danger  to  life.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  end  fatally.  Life  may  bedestroy- 
ed  speedily,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours.  In 
most  fatal  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  does 
not  extend  beyond  a  week.  The  measures  of 
treatment  which  are  appropriate  to  the  first 
stage  are :  bloodletting  by  venesection  and 
leeching,  if  there  be  no  circumstances  to  oontra- 
indicate  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  cold  applied 
to  the  head  by  means  either  of  cloths  wetted 
at  diort  intervalB  in  ice  water,  the  cold  douche, 
or  the  ice  cap ;  and  active  purgationi  As 
remedies  whidi  appear  to  dimmisn  the  blood 
within  the  skull,  the  bromides  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, clinical  experience- having  shown  their 
utihty.  In  the  second  stage,  the  great  object 
of  treatment  is  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
the  morbid  products.  Mercury  and  the  iodide 
of  potassium  are  prescribed  for  this  object. 
Blisters  may  be  employed  for  the  same  end. 
Alimentation,  to  an  extent  corresponding  with 
the  abihty  to  take  and  digest  nutritioua  food. 
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enters  into  the  treatment  in  tlie  second  stage. 
— Acnte  cerebral  meningitis  may  be  associated 
with  an  acute  inflammation  of  tie  correspond- 
ing membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  affec- 
tion is  then  called  cerebro-spinal  meningitJs, 
Thia  characterizes  a  remarkahle  and  extremely 
fatal  epidemical  disease,  generally  known  hy 
the  name  epidemic  cerebro-spimal  meningi- 
tis. A  sabacnte  simple  cerebral  meningitis, 
in  vhich  the  inflammation  doea  not  become 
chronic,  is  infrequent;  but  cases  occur,  chiefly 
in  children.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement are  the  same  in  character  as  in  the 
acute  disease,  but  notably  leaa  marked  or  in- 
tense. The  symptoms  due  to  compresBion  may 
be  developed  after  a  alight  or  moderate  head- 
ache, intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  febrile 
movement,  &c. ;  and  a  fatal  coma  may  be 
caused  by  an  abundant  serous  effusion.  The 
treatment  in  these  cases  relates  chiefly  to  the 
absorption  of  serous  effusion. — Subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  is  general- 
ly presented  as  a  chronic  affection,  and  is  call- 
ed chronic  cerebral  menin^tis.  The  local  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  head,  muscular  weakness, 
nndne  disposition  to  sleep,  change  in  the  mental 
disposition  or  character,  more  or  less  impair- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  paralysis  af- 
fecting sometimes  certain  of  the  facial  nerves, 
and  in  some  caaes  the  two  limbs  on  one  side ; 
and  at  length,  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases, 
a  fetal  termination  occurs,  preceded  by  great 
exhaustion  and  frequently  by  coma.  This  af- 
fection may  follow  acute  meningitis,  but  in 
general  the  inflammation  is  subacute  from  the 
outset.  It  is  often  latent ;  that  is,  it  is  not  de- 
clared by  well  marked  symptoms  pointing  to 
inflammation  within  the  ^11 ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, liable  to  be  confounded  with  other  affec- 
tions. Mental  irritability  and  dulness  of  the 
faonMies  of  the  mind  may  for  some  time  be  the 
only  symptomatic  characters  referable  to  the 
Head.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  discriminate  by  the  symptoms  this  af- 
.fection  from  softening  and  other  cerebral  le- 
sions. The  duration,  of  the  disease  is  often  long, 
not  infrequently  lasting  many  months,  and  even 
years.  Sooner  or  later,  it  ends  generally  in 
death.  The  causes  are  usually  obscure.  Happily 
it  is  rare.  There  is  not  much  prospect  of  benefit 
from  druga ;  but  oerttuu  remedies,  namely,  mer- 
cury and  iodine,  maybe  tried.  The  great  ott- 
jeot  of  treatment  is  to  msuntain  nutrition  and 
thus  enable  the  system  to  tolerate  the  disease 
as  long  as  possible. — In  tuberculous  meningitis, 
the  inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  referable 
to  the  presence  of  tubercles  or  miliary  granu- 
lations. These  morbid  products  are  seated,  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  hence  the  inflamma- 
tion is  limited  to  or  most  marked  at  the  base ; 
whereas,  ia  simple  meningitis,  the  upper  por- 
tion or  convexity  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  or  es- 
pecially the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The 
ventricles  of  the  brain  in  this  aflfection  are  apt 
to  contain  liquid  in  more  or  lesa  abundance, 
and  hence  formerly  the  affection  was  called 
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acute  hydrocephalus.  The  affection  ia  vastly 
more  frequent  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  in 
after  periods  of  life,  but  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 
It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  tuber- 
cles in  other  organs,  and  especially  in  the  lungs. 
In  general,  the  development  of  this  affection 
takes  place  gradually.  For  some  weeks  or 
months  before  the  disea^  becomes  declared, 
children  generally  show  symptoms  of  ill  health, 
namely,  loss  of  appetite,  indjsposition  to  exer- 
cise, and  more  or  less  emaciation.  Especially 
a  mental  change  is  noticeable,  consisting  in  irri- 
tability of  temper  and  dulness  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  These  symptoms  probably  relate 
to  the  tuberculous  disease,  and  precede  the 
acute  inflammation.  The  latter  is  characterized 
by  headache,  generaJly  intense  and  persisting, 
accompanied  often  byperMStent  vomiting;  there 
is  usually  intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  the 
face  is  apt  to  he  flushed  in  paroxysms ;  there  is 
fever,  as  shown  by  tlte  putae  and  temperatare 
of  the  body.  These  symptoms  continue  for  a 
period  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight ; 
and  then  a  change  occurs  which  is  attributable 
mamly  to  the  presence  of  the  inflammatory 
products,  lymph,  pus,  and  serous  effusion. 
The  pulse  is  now  diminished  in  frequency,  and 
it  may  fall  considerably  below  the  healthy 
standard;  it  is  apt  also  to  be  irregolar  and 
faltering.  The  respiration  is  altered  in  rhythm, 
becoming  irregnlar  and  suspirious.  The  pupils 
are  dilated.  The  perceptions  are  blunted;  the 
patient  lies  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  som- 
nolency. Lancinating  pains  in  the  head  are, 
however,  felt  from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  in 
infants  to  a  sudden  sharp  cry  which  is  quite 
distinctive.  The  temperature  of  the  body  may 
now  fall  below  the  minimum  of  health.  The 
vomiting  becomes  less,  or  it  may  cease.  The 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  de- 
pressed. Convulsions,  which  sometimes  occur 
before,  are  not  infrequent  after  this  change  in 
the  symptoms  has  taken  place.  Strabismus  or 
squinting  is  common.  Paralysis  of  the  jnusclea 
of  the  face  or  of  the  iimbs  on  one  side  is  fre- 
quent. At  length  vision  is  lost ;  the  somno- 
lency eventuates  in  coma,  and,  under  these 
oireumstancea,  the  affection  ends  fatally.  The 
tendency  to  death  is  such,  that  when  this  af- 
fection is  considered  to  exist,  recovery  ia  a 
ground  for  the  rational  presumption  that  the 
affection  was  not  really  present,  but  simulated. 
In  children,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  with  a  condition  already  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  cerebral  anemia  incident  to 
disorder  of  the  digestive  system.  Moreover,  it 
ia  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  it  from  a 
simple  acute  menin^tis.  The  iodide  of  potae- 
aium  has  been  of  late  years  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 
Its  efficacy,  however,  in  any  case  ia  ques- 
tionable ;  and  there  are  no  remedies  at  present 
known  which  can  be  g^ven  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  effecting  a  cure.  The  only  hope,  in 
cases  which  seem  to  present  the  evidence  of 
existence  of  thia  affection,  is  that  the  diagnosis 
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may  be  incorrect.  Blisters,  active  purgatives, 
and  otlier  debilitating  and  perturbatory  niea- 
anres  of  treatment  are  not  only  not  indicated, 
but  tbey  increase  suffering  and  hasten  tbe  fatal 
termination. — Inflanunation  either  limited  to  or 
.  having  its  point  of  departure  ia  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  known  as  cerebritis.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  more 
or  less  involved  in  meningitis.  Independently 
of  the  latter,  cerebritis  is  rare ;  and  if  the  eases 
be  excluded  in  which  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  brain  is  secondary  to  tumors  or 
to  the  presence  of  a  ciot^  or  is  incident  to  in- 
juries, it  is  extremely  infrequent.  In  fact,  a 
primary  or  idiopathic  cerebritis  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  affections.  Its  infrequeacy  has  been 
rendered  more  evident  within  late  years  by  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of  ne- 
crobio^s,  or  softening  from  embolism  and 
thrombosis,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
nndef  the  head  of  auEemia  of  the  brain.  Oases 
of  the  latter  kind  of  Boftening  were  formerly 
considered  as  cases  of  cerebritis.  The  presence 
of  blood  giving  rise  to  "red  softening"  has 
been  considered  as  evidence  of  inflammation ; 
but  this  is  now  held  to  be  an  error.  Softening 
from  defective  nutrition  may  be  red  as  well  as 
white.  The  positive  evidence  of  cerebritis  is. 
the  presence  in  the  cerebral  substance  of  the  in- 
flammatory products,  fibrine  ocpns.  Cerebritis, 
as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection,  is  always 
circumscribed,  or  confined  to  &  limited  space. 
It  occnra  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  that  is,  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
eorpus  striatum.  If  pus  be  present,  it  is  called 
abscess  of  the  brain.  The  Bymptoms  and  the 
duration  in  different  cases  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered either  an  acute  or  a  clu'onic  affection. 
If  acute,  pain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less 
prominent  as  a  symptom,  and  there  are  present 
the  symptoms  denoting  hyperemia  or  cerebral 
congestion.  Spasms  of  certain  muscles,  either 
tome  or  clonic,  may  occur,  and  sometimes 
there  are  general  convulsions.  Subsequently, 
when  the  inflamed  portion  becomes  disorgan- 
ized, that  is,  when  softening  or  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  ensues,  paralysis  generally  occurs. 
The  paralysis  ia  developed  gradually,  and  in 
different  cases  different  muscles  are  affected. 
In  most  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
paralysed  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  and  hemi- 
plegia is  common.  The  mental  faculties  be- 
come impaired,  as  denoted  first  by  a  morbid 
emotional  susceptibility,  and  afterward  by  loss 
of  memory  and  inability  to  carry  on  processes 
of  ratiocination.  At  length  mental  imbecihty 
or  dementia  is  likely  to  occnr.  Chronic  < 
britis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  presents 
same  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  acute  form 
after  softening  or  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
The  points  of  distinction,  as  regards  the  symp- 
tomatology, between  the  acute  and  chronic 
affection,  relate  to  tiie  presence  of  symptoms 
denoting  more  distinctly  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition in  the  former,  and  a  longer  duration  of 
the  disease  in  the  latter.     Chronic  cerebritis 


bscess  is  not  easily  discriminated  during 
life  from  other  affections  which  are  to  be  no- 
ticed presently  under  tiie  head  of  structural 
lesions.  Cerebritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  is 
generally  secondary  to  injuries  of  the  skull,  or 
to  disease  of  the  hones  of  the  head.  It  is 
apt  to  follow  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  if  recovery  ever  takes  place. 
Chronic  cerebritis,  however,  leading  to  soften- 
ing or  abscess,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  long 
duration  of  life,  death  at  length  occurring, 

Serhaps,  in  consequence  of  some  intercurrent 
isease.  The  indications  for  treatment  relate 
to  palliative  measures,  and  those  which  enable 
the  system  to  tolerate  the  affection  as  long  as 
possible.  V.  Stktjotokai,  Lbsiohs.  Lesions  in- 
volving palpable  changes  in  structure,  affecting 
the  brain  more  or  less  extenMvely,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  damage,  are  of  various  kinds. 
Important  lesions  have  already  been  referred 
to,  namely,  softening  from  defective  nutrition, 
and  either  inflammatory  softening  or  suppura- 
tion. Another  lesion,  probably  of  inflamma- 
tory ori^n,  is  induration  or  sclerosis.  Other 
lesions  are  the  morbid  growths  or  deposits 
which  constitute  the  different  tumors  of  the 
brdn.  These  various  structural  changes  have 
certain  symptoms  in  common,  and  in  medical 
practice  it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to 
differentiate  them.  Induration  of  the  brain, 
or  sclerosis,  may  be  confined  to  one  situation 
which  is  more  or  less  extensive,  or  it  affects 
small  circumscribed  portions  which  are  more 
or  less  numerous.  The  former  is  distinguished 
as  diffused,  and  the  latter  as  multiple  cerebral 
sclerosis.  The  difftised  form  most  frequently 
occurs  hi  children,  although  it  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  hfe.  It  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition which  in  certain  cases  affords  an  expla- 
nation of  idiocy.  It  leads  to  paralysis,  and 
consequently  to  an  arrest  of  development  of 
certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  may 
lead  to  contractions  and  deformities  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensor  muscles  being  more 
paralyzed  than  the  flexors,  or  vice  lersa ;  the 
muscles  which  are  the  least  paralyzed  contract- 
ing for  want  of  the  normal  antagonism  afforded 
by  those  in  which  the  paralysis  is  greatest. 
In  multiple  cerebrai  sclerosis,  hardened  nodules, 
varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  stone  to  a  small 
walnut,  and  more  or  less  numerous,  are  scat^ 
tered  throughout  the  brain,  generally  being 
tound  in  the  white  substance.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  a  morbid  growth  of  the  connective 
tissue,  that  is,  the  tissue  which  unites  the  ner- 
vous fibres  and  celb  together  with  the  blood 
vessels.  This  tissue  is  now  known  by  the  name 
neuroglia.  Its  morbid  growth  is  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
hypertrophied  nenroglia  induces  by  pressure 
atrophy  of  the  nervous  structure,  and  conse- 
quentiy  impaiftnent  of  function  in  the  scle- 
rosed portions.  The  causes  are  obscure ;  but 
circumstances    connected    with    age   have    a 
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marked  influence  on  the  causation.  It  very 
rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  60  years  of  age. 
Muscular  tremor,  beginning  slightly  in  a  few 
mnsolea  and  gradnally  increasing  and  extend- 
ing, is  one  of  tlic  most  cliaracteriatic  of  tie 
symptoms.  After  a  time  the  limbs  and  some- 
times tlie  head  are  involved  in  the  tremor, 
wMeh  at  first  can  he  arrested  by  volitional 
efforts,  and  exists  only  in  the  waking  hours, 
but  at  length  continues  in  spite  of  the  will  and 
during  sleep.  Paralysis  greater  or  less  in  de- 
gree follows  the  tremor.  The  ixams  paralysis 
agitana,  or  shaking  palsy,  has  been  applied  to 
these  oases.  Prior  to  and  with  these  symp- 
toms lancinating  pains  in  the  head  are  com- 
mon. Distortion  of  the  limbs  may  occur  from 
the  paralysis  affecting  certain  muscles  (gene- 
rally the  flexors)  more  than  others.  Certain 
cases  present  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  progression.  Thus  some  patients  are 
able  t<J  run  forward  rapidly  when  they  cannot 
walk,  and  are  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  clinging  to  some  solid  body  in  order  to 
prevent  themselves  from  falling  when  they 
stop.  In  other  cases  patients  are  able  to  walk 
backward,  but  not  forward.  The  course  of  this 
affection  is  usually  slowly  progressive  ;  yet  in 
some  cases  it  remains  stationary.  Existing  in 
a  marked  degree,  it  may  not  prevent  long  life. 
A  cure  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  improve- 
ment is  sometimes  effected  by  the  chloride  of 
barium,  the  phosphide  of  zim^  strychnia,  and 
electricity.  The  tolerance  and  duration  of  life 
are  promoted  by  measures  which  tend  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  and  maintain  it  at 
the  highest  possible  point.  Multiple  sclerosis 
of  the  brain  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  a  similar  affection  of  the  spinal  cord. — 
Tumors  within  the  cranium  have  the  different 
anatomical  eharaeters  which  belong  to  tumors 
in  other  situations.  The  most  frequent  are 
those  distinguished  as  cancerous,  tnberenlous, 
and  syphilitio.  Others  which  are  compara- 
tively rare  are  aneurismal,  fibro-plastio,  and 
parasitic,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  cysti- 
cercus  or  hydatids.  There  are  still  others  which 
are  occasionally  found.  The  different  tumors 
vary  in  number,  size,  and  situation.  There 
rtiay  be  but  one  tumor,  or  the  number  may  be 
great;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  usually 
small.  They  may  be  rery  small,  not  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  they  may  be  as 
large  as  an  orange,  or  even  larger.  They  may 
be  seated  in  different  portions  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  or  they  may  have  their  point  of 
departure  from  the  membranes,  and  sometimes 
from  the  bony  structure.  They  produce  morbid 
effects,  or  symptoms,  by  pressure  on  the  cere- 
bral structure  together  with  .the  nerves  within 
the  skull,  and  by  giving  rise  frequently  to 
circumscribed  inflammation,  which  may  lead 
to  either  induration,  or  softening.  The  more 
.  grave  of  these  morbid  effects  are  paralysis 
affecting  different  parts,  and  more  or  less  im- 
pairment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Con- 
vulsions belong  among  their  effects.     They  are 


generally  accompanied  with  pain  localized 
within  a  circumscribed  space,  and  vertigo  b 
not  uncommon.  The  system  suffers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  injury  which  the 
brain  receives,  and  frequently  also  from  the 
general  condition  with  which  the  local  affection 
IS  associated.  The  latter  applies  especially  to 
cancerous  and  tubercular  tumors.  Sooner  or 
later,  as  a  rule,  tliey  destroy  life.  The  local 
symptoms  which  denote  especially  tumor 
witliin  the  skull  are  a  localized  persistent  pain, 
and  the  cccmrence  of  paralysis  affecting  dif- 
ferent parta  successively,  after  intervals  of 
varying  duration,  Frequently,  but  not  always, 
these  points  suffice  for  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
tumor  of  some  kind.  The  associated  circum- 
stances, such  as  tuberculous  or  cancerous  dis- 
ease elsewliere,  or  the  fact  of  syphilis  having 
existed,  enable  the  physician  to  decide  with 
considerable  confidence  on  the  nature  of  the 
tumor.  Moreover,  its  situation  may  frequently 
be  inferred  from  the  parts  which  are  paralyzed, 
tJ^etber  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  mental 
disturbance.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
curative  treatment  is  limited  exclusively  to 
syphilitic  tumors.  The  effect  of  anti-syphilitic 
medication,  where  the  symptoms  denote  the 
existence  of  tumor  of  this  kind,  is  sometimes 
remarkable.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
that  the  physician  should  know  the  grounds 
for  supposing  the  tumor  to  be  syphilitio  in  char- 
acter. Mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are 
the  remediesindicated  if  the  tumor  be  syphilitic, 
— A  curious  morbid  condition,  incident  to  dif- 
ferent structural  lesions,  and  sometimes  occur- 
ring as  a  functional  affection,  may  be  noticed 
in  this  connection.  Eeferenoe  is  had  to  the 
condition  now  generally  known  as  aphaeia. 
This  term  signifies  loss  of  speech,  not  from  any 
affection  of  the  organs  concerned  in  pbonation, 
but  from  either  an  inability  to  remember  words, 
or  a  want  of  power  to  coordinate  the  move- 
ments involved  in  speech.  As  thus  defined, 
aphasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphonia, 
the  latter  term  denoting  loss  of  voice  from 
an  affection  of  the  vocd  apparatus,  or  from 
a  paralysis  affecting  the  muscles  concerned  in 
pbonation.  In  aphasia  the  vocal  organs  are 
unaffected,  and  the  patient  has  voluntary  con- 
trol over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth. 
Nor  is  aphasia  to  be  confounded  with  loss  of 
speech  in  consequence  of  dementia  or  mental 
imbecility.  Patients  affected  with  aphasia  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  them,  and  they  are 
able  to  read ;  but  the  ability  ta  express  then- 
ideas  in  language  is  lost  or  more  or  less  im- 

Sured.  A  marked  difference  exists  among 
ifferent  cases  of  aphasia.  In  some,  while  the 
patient  is  unable  to  speak,  there  is  the  ability 
to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing;  in 
other  cases,  the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor 
write.  Hence,  according  to  this  difference, 
aphasia  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  amnesic  and 
ataxic.  In  amnesic  aphasia  both  speaking  and 
writing  are  lost  or  impaired;  in  ataxic  aphasia 
speech  is  lost,  but  the  abUity  to  write  n 
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In  the  first  kind,  the  difficalty  conwats  in  the 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words ;  in  the  second 
kbd,  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  inabil- 
ity to  coordinate  the  moyements  necessary  to 
speech,  the  memory  of  words  being  preserTed, 
Aphasia  of  either  kind  may  be  complete,  when 
speech  is  entirely  lost,  or  there  is  more  or  less 
impairment  of  the  power  of  speaking.  Fre- 
quently the  vocabulary  of  the  patient  ia  limited 
to  a  few  words,  perhaps  a  single  word,  uttered 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  speak.  Thus, 
patients  may  be  able  to  aay  only  yea  or  no,  and 
this  ia  said  in  answer  to  any  question.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  in  cases  of  aphasia,  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  mental  powers  are 
affected ;  but  it  is  certain  that  complete  aphasia 
may  ezist  while  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  aside 
from  speech,  are  not  materially  affected.  Aa 
already  stated,  aphasia  may  be  incidents  to 
different  structural  lesions,  namely,  hcemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  brtun,  aoftening  ftoia 
embolism  or  thrombosis,  oerebritis,  induration, 
and  tumors.  Generally  it  ia  associated  with 
hemiplegia,  and  the  paralysis  is  usually  on  the 
right  side,  the  local  affection  of  the  brain  being 
Mtuated  in  the  left  hemisphere.  And  now  a  re- 
markable fact  ia  to  be  stated :  the  leaon  giving 
rise  to  aphaMa  in  the  great  mtuorily  of  cases  is 
seated  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  namely,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  convolution  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the^ 
cerebrum.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  first 
nanied  is  to  be  regarded  aa  the  seat  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  language  ;  but,  as  opposed  to  this,  al- 
though the  rule  ia  as  statedj  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  it.  Evidently,  if  the  faculty  of 
speech  depended  on  the  integrity  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  brain,  that  part  should  be  affected  in 
all  cases  of  aphasia.  Aphasia  is  generally  a 
symptom  of  a  lesion  of  some  kind;  and  it  is  then 
almost  always  persistent.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  improvement  as  regards  speech,  al- 
though recovery  do  not  take  place.  In  some 
cases  it  ia  apparently  dependent  on  a  functional 
condition,  and  it  is  Uien  recovered  irom.  Aside 
from  the  measures  of  treatment  which  may  be 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  lesion  with  which 
it  ia  associated,  or  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  when  it  is  functional,  efforts  to  speak 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  should  be  enjoined. 
Something  may  be  accomplished  by  ajatemalio 
endeavors  to  recover  the  memory  of  words  or 
the  power  of  coSrdinating  the  movements  in- 
volved in  speaking.  VI.  Fonotional  Disor- 
DEse.  The  term  functional  disorder,  as  now 
used,  denotes  a  morbid  disturbance  of  functions 
taking  place  independently  of  either  inflamma- 
tion or  any  palpable  alteration  of  structure.  It 
is  convenient  to  arrange  certain  affections  under 
this  head,  notwithstanding  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  every  so-called  iimctional  disorder  involves 
some  structural  change.  Admitting  this,  a 
order  is  to  be  distinguished  as  functional  if  it 
be  non-inflammatory,  and  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  esclude  all  the  different  varieties 


of  structural  change  which  mor 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  recog- 
nizes. With  this  definition,  what  are  the'ftinc- 
tional  disorders  referable  to  the  brain!  The 
different  kinds  of  mental  derangement — mania, 
monomania,  melancholia,  dementia — may  be 
considered  as  varieties  of  functional  disorder  of 
irain.  (See  Iksanity.)  In  this  statement 
it  ia  implied  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  normal 
intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  cerebral  functions.  We 
may  assume  such  to  be  the  fact,  without  any 
skepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  the  soul,  in 
which  consists  personality,  and  which  will  sur- 
the  body,  albeit  it  is  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
;e  that  in  the  present  life  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  even  the  consciousness 
of  being,  are  dependent  on  the  physical  organ- 
ism. T%e  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name 
delirium,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
consciousness  and  voMon  called  coma,  are  evi- 
dences of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  various  diseases, 
without  involving  either  cerebral  lewons  or  in- 
flammation. These formsof  functional  disorder 
occur  in  fevers,  and  also  in  various  local  affec- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  the  brain  is 
functionally  disordered  in  consequence  of  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood.  Thus  the  delirium 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  referable  to  those 
blood  changes,  imperfectly  understood  as  yetj 
in  which  consists  the  essential  pathology  pi 
these  diseases ;  and  the  coma  occasioned  by 
certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys  is  an  effeCt  of  an 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  or  uremia. 
Various  remedies,  by  a  toxical  effect  on  the 
brain,  may  give  rise  to  fiinetional  delirium  or 
coma.  This  is  true  of  opium,  belladonna,  and 
other  narcotics,  chloroform,  &c.  The  phenom- 
ena of  drunkenness  denote  functional  disorder 
due  to  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
which  circulates  within  the  sknli.  There  are 
certain  nervous  affections  distinguished  as  func- 
tional, and  called  the  wewroses,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  perverted  or  impair- 
ed; examples  are  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hydropho- 
bia, and  ecstasy.  Finally,  irrespective  of  all 
the  foregoing  affections,  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  often  affected,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
constitute  either  coma,  delirium,  or  insanity, 
and  certain  cerebral  symptoms  occur  as  results 
of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain.  Mental  de- 
pression, irritability  of  temper,  painful  sensa- 
tions referable  to  the  head,  vertigo,  and  wake- 
fulness are  manifestations  of  functional  disor- 
der due  to  over-exercise  or  excitation  of  the 
mental  powers,  intellectual  or  emotional  pro- 
longed anxiety,  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
(ansemia),  and  probably  by  various  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  latter  incident  to  disordered 
assimilation,  the  retention  of  matters  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  the  different  excretory 
organs,  or  the  introduction  of  morbific  princi- 

Sles  by  means  of  the  air.  .  The  relations  of 
inctional  disorder  of  the  brain  to  the  happi- 
ness of  individuals  and  the  welfare  of  mankind 
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18  a  snbject  of  much  importance,  to  whlcli  only 
ttiis  simple  reference  ia  iiere  appropriate. 

BBADUBD,  Duid.  an  American  surgeon,  born 
at  Whitesboro,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  15, 1812, 
died  in  Chicago,  Oct.  10,  1866.  He  toot  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  in  1834.  In  the  spring  of 
1886  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  anat- 
tomy  anil  physiology  at  the  Oneida  institute, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  remov- 
ed  to  Chicago.  Iji  1839-'4I  he  visited  Europe 
for  professional  improvement^  and  was*  soon 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  8t.  Louis.  In  1843  he  took 
part  in  the  orgmiization  of  the  Kush  medical 
college  at  Chicago,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  surgery  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  reputation,  otherwise  than  as  a  surgical 
practitioner,  in  which  respect  he  held  perhaps 
the  moat  prominent  position  in  the  northwest, 
rests  upon  hiB  advocacy  of  subcutaneous  per- 
foration of  ununited  hones  for  the  cure  of  false 
joint,  and  the  treatment  of  serpent  bites  and 
other  poisoned  wounds  or  unhedthyinfiamma- 
tions  hy  means  of  alterative  iigeotions.  Be- 
sides numerous  papers  in  the  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, he  published  an.  essay  "  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Ununited  Fractures  and  Deformities;" 
the  prize  essay  of  the  American  medical  associ- 
ation for  1854.  For  some  years  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  an  estenaive  surgical  work,  which 
was  unfinished  at  his  death. 

BBIINAKD,  Jehn  Gardiner  Ctlkfau,  an  American 

Soet,bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  IT96, 
ied  there,  Sept.  36,  1828.  He  graduated  af 
Yale  college  in  1816,  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to  become  editor 
of  the  "Oonnecllcut  Mirror,  "at  Hartford.  He 
published  many  poetical  compositions  in  this 
journal,  usually  in  the  form  of  faaJlads.  A  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  was  pnblished  in  New  York 
in  1825,  and  after  his  death  an  enlarged,  edition 
appeared  in  1832,  with  the  title  "Literary  Re- 
mains." A  third  edition, was  pablished  in  1842 
at  Hartford,  with  a  memoir  by  John  &.  Whit- 
tier,  the  Quaker  poet. 
BBAEtE-L'lLLElID,  or  Bndie-Ia-Ltade,  a  town 


about  5,000.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation, but  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  leather,  glass,  and  starch.  A  mound 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  lion  commemorates 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  partly  foaght 

BBUNE-LE-COHTE,  a  town  of  Beigium,  prov- 
ince of  Hainaut,  on  the  Senne,  18  m.  H".  N.  E. 
of  Mons;  pop.  in  1869,  6,464.  It  contains  a 
fine  chateau,  and  the  handsome  church  of  St. 
Gery,  with  a  richly  carved  altarpiece.  It  is 
famous  for  the  cnltivation  of  flax  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  Brussels  lace.  There  are  also  other 
branches  of  industry.  Count  Baldwin  m 
I2th  century  bonght  the  ground  from  the  monts 
of  Mons. 
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BRAINEBD,  David,  an  American  missionary, 
bom  at  Haddam,  Conn,,  April  20,  ITIS,  died  at 
Kortbaropton,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1747.  In  1789  he 
entered  Yale  college  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry,  but  was  expelled  in  1742,  for  having 
said  of  one  of  the  tutors  that  he  had  no  more 
of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair.  He  was 
licensed  the  same  year  as  a  preacher,  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  Uie  society  for  the 
propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  near  Stookbridge, 
Mass.  He  was  ordamed  in  1T44,  and  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  making  two 
visits  to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
met  with  little  success  until,  after  a  year,  he 
went  to  reside  among  those  at  Crossweeksung 
near  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  great  change  among  the  savages, 
and  to  have  baptized  78,  of  whom  38  were 
adults.  In  1747  he  went  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  by  whom  his 
biography  was  soon  afterward  written.  A 
new  edition  of  this  work,  together  with  his 
jourAals,  Mirabilia  Dei  apiid  Indieoa^  and 
"  Grace  Displayed,"  Was  pubhshed  in  1822, 

BBIINTBEE,  a  town  of  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport, 
and  South  Shore  rdlroads,  10  m.  S.  of  Boston ; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,948.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  exten»vely  carried  on ;  there  are 
also  manufactories  of  liuen,  woollens,  paper, 
machinery,  carriages,  &c.  John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  were  horn  in  Braintree,  in  the  part 
which  in  1792  was  set  off  as  the  town  of 
Quincy,  where  the  Adams  family  now  have 
their  summer  residence.  John  Hancock  was 
also  bom  in  the  same  town. 

BRAKE,  or  Braalie.  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenbn:^,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser,  20  m.  N,  W,  of  Bremen; 
pop.  4,077.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade 
and  ship  building,  having  been  a  free  port  since 
1884.  Until  the  foundation  of  Bremerhafen 
in  1827,  Brake  was  the  actual  port  of  Bremen, 
as  vessels  of  considerable  ^ze  could  ascend  the 
Veser  to  this  point.  About  500  vessels  a  year 
still  arrive  at  Brake. 

BIUKE,  or  Btttk,  an  instrument  for  retard- 
ing or  arresting  by  friction  the.  motion  of 
wheels.  When  applied  to  a  hoisting  reel,  it  con- 
sists of  a  flexible  bajid  of  iron  bent  around  a 
wheel ;  one  end  of  the  hand  is  made  fast  to  the 
frame  of  the  reel,  and  the  other  end  is  attached 
to  the  small  arm  of  a  lever,  the  whole  being  so 
arranged  that  a  shght  pull  on  a  rope  attached 
to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  tightens  the  iron 
band  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  which  is  arrested 
by  the  consequent  friction,  A  carriage  brake 
in  its  primitive  form  consists  of  a  beam  placed 
crosswise  under  the  frame  of  the  vehicle,  and 
supporting  two  curved  blocks  of  wood,  one  at 
each  end,  which  may  be  firmly  pressed  against 
the  periphery  of  the  wheels.    The  brake  was 
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formerly  an  instrument  of  little  importance, 
and  prior  to  1835  only  one  patent  for  a  brake 
was  granted  in  the  TInited  States.  Since  the 
adoption  of  high,  speed  upon  railroada  the  snb- 
ject  of  brakes  has  become  one  of  great  interest. 
There  are  two  kinds  used  on  railroad  carriages, 
the  ordinary  brake  for  Btoppiog  the  train  at 
stations,  and  the  safety  brake,  which  may  be 
applied  instantaneously  to  the  wheels  of  all  the 
carriages  on  a  train  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
it  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  ordinary  ear  brake 
consists  of  a  friction  block,  a  lever,  a  chain  and 
rod  for  moving  the  lever,  and  a  windlass  upon 
the  platform  of  the  car.  The  general  plan  and 
principle  of  action  are  represented  m  fig.  1, 
where  a  is  the  wheel  tnmed 
by  the  brakeman,  »  the  shaft 
around  which  the  chain  c  is 
wound,  forming  the  windlass, 
which  by  the  action  of  simple 
levers  draws  the  friction  blocks 
■  i  5,  flg.  3,  agwnet  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel.  The 
appUcation  may  be  made  in 
Fm  1  various  ways. — Of  the  safety 

brakes  there  are  several,  bnt 
tliey  may  all  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  the 
Brst,  in  which  the  power  is  derived  from  a 
coiled  spring;  a  second,  in  which  it  is  derived 
from  compressed  air 
contained  in  a  cyl- 
inder ;  and  a  third, 
in  which  electro- 
magnetism  is  the 
motive  power.  All 
these  brakes  employ 
the  same  friction  block  and  leverage,  which  is 
connected  with  tbe.windlias  ordinarily  turned 
by  the  brakeman.  What  is  known  as  tie  Crea^ 
mer  brake,  which  is  extensively  used  in  theUni- 
ted  States,  employs  a  spiral  spring  as  tlie  motive 
power.  This  spring  is  coiled  in  a  drum,  which 
is  placed  upon  the  platform  of  the  car,  and 
through  the  drum  passes  the  shaft,  which  is 
turned  bythe  brakeman.  The  general  arrange- 
,  ment  is  represented  in  fig. 

3,  in  which  d  is  the  drum 
containing  the  spring,  s 
the  shaft,  and  c  the  chain 
{corresponding  t«  «  and  c 
in  fig.  1).  The  spring  is 
wound  up  bj  means  of  a 
special  attachment  to  the 
shaft  turned  by  the  brake- 
maw,  which  can  be  con- 
nected or  disconnected  at 
pleasure. .  A  cord,  r,  is 
attached  by  one  end  to 
the  rope  which  passes 
tirough  the  train,  and 
by  the  other  to  the  Jever 
I,  wbith  on  being  palled  by  the  cord  libe- 
rates the  spring,  causing  it  to  exert  its  force 
through  the  chain  and  lever  upon  the  fric- 
tion block,  drawing  it  against  the  wheel. — The 
compressed  air  brake  used  in  the  United  States 
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is  known  as  the  Westinghonse  air  brake,  and 
is  made  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Under  each 
carriage  there  ia  placed  a  cylinder,  fig.  i,  18  or 
20  inches  in  length  and  about  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  conneeteii  by  metallic  pipes 
and  india-rubber  tubing 
with  a  reservoir  of 
compressed  air  attach- 
ed to  the  engine,  and 
which  by  a  force  pump 
receives  a  pressure  of 
about;  60  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  When 
the  engineer  wishes  to 
bring  the  train  to  a  sudden  stop,  he  opens  a 
valve  leading  from  the  air  chamber  to  the 
various  cylinders  under  the  carriages.  The  air 
rushes  through  the  tubes,  and,  pressing  npon 
the  piston  heads,  moves  them.  By  a  connec- 
tion with  the  piston  rode  the  friction  blocks 
are  forced  against  the  wheels  amultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  traia. — ^An  electric  brake, 
devised  by  M.  Achard  of  Paris,  is  described  in 
President  Barnard's  "Eeport  of  the  Paris  Ea- 
porition  of  186T,"  but  it  does  not  possess  the 
practical  advantages  of  either  the  Creamer  or 
the  Weslinghouse  brake, 

BBlKMBCKCi,  B«gner,  a  Dutch  pamter,  bom 
at  HaarlemabontlGSOidiedthereinlTOa.  He 
selected  his  subjects  frequently  from  low  life, 
which  he  illustrated  with  great  truthfulness 
and  humor.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries. 

BRADIAH,  Joseph,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
at  Stainborough,  Yorkshire,  April  13,  1T49, 
died  Deo.  9,  1814.  He  showed  at  an  early  age 
a  remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  ft  carpenter,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  worked  for  a 
cabinetmaker,  and  afterward  set  up  in  the  same 
business  for  himself.  In  1T84  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  widely  renowned  locks.  Among 
many  oliher  inventions,  he  devised  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  a  press,  but  also  for  lifting  enormousi 
weights.  He  was  the"  inventor  of  a  mode  of 
printing  the  number  and  date  of  bank  notes 
used  in  the  bank  of  England,  by  which  the  ser- 
vices of  100  clerks  oat  of  130  were  dispensed 
with.  In  1813  he  secured  a  patent  for  the 
construction  of  main  pipes  tbrough  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  a  city,  of  sufficient  strengtii  to 
withstand  great  pressure  to  be  applied  by  force 
paraps.  The  object  of  this  invention  was  to 
provide  the  means  of  extinguishing  fires  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Are  engine. 

BSiniKTi:  U'DRBINU,  an' Italian  architect, 
whose  real  name  was  Donato  Lazzabi,  born 
at  Monte  Asdrualdo,  near  Fumignano,  in  1444, 
died  in  Eome  in  1514.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  as  pupil  with  Pra  Bartolommeo,  and 
several  of  his  pictures  are  still  preserved  at 
Milan.  Having  gone  to  Rome,  he  executed  a 
few  frescoes,  but  his  taste  was  wholly  for  ar- 
chitecture, and  his  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  city  confirmed  this  bias.    His  erection  of 
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the  cloister  of  the  convent  della  Pace  obtained 
him  the  patronage  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  Oancellaria,  or  palaoe 
of  the  chancery.  Julius  II.  afterward  employ- 
ed him  to  draw  plans  for  the  Belvedere.  He 
also  built  the  oratory  or  temple  in  the  cloister 
of  San  Pietro  iaMontorio.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  original  design  of  St.  Peter's,  and  had 
completed  the  four  great  piers  that  support  the 
dome  when  he  died.  His  plan  was  not  adher- 
ed to  by  Michel  Angelo,  who  completed  the 
edifice.    Bramante  was  the  uncle  of  Raphael. 

BBlHBMUi,  a  small  native  towu  of  Java,  in 
the  sultanate  ct  Jolqokarta,  and  at  out  10  m 
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distant  from  the  capital  of  that  state.  The 
name  signifies  "abode  of  Brahma;"  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  sev 
eral  magnificent  temples,  which  were  evidently 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  god.  Eight  of 
them  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles,  in  his  history  of  Java,  gives  a 
fuii  account  of  these  edifices,  and  fine  illustra- 
tions of  them,  in  a  restored  condition,  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  plates  acoompanying  the  London 
edition  of  1830  of  his  work. 

BIUMBLE,  the  wild  bush  that  bears  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  ro»aeem,  and  oonstitutii^  the  genus 
ruhus.  The  essential  characters  of  the  genus 
are :  calys  5-parted,  without  bractlets ;  petals 
5,  decidaous;  achenia  usoaUy  many,  collected 
on  a  spongy  or  succulent  receptacle,  becoming 
small  drupes.  Nearly  300  species  of  this  ge- 
nus have  been  described.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  white 
(rarely  reddish)  flowers,  and  edible  fruit;  and 
they  are  universally  diffused  over  the  moun- 
tainous and  temperate  regions  of  the  old  and 
new  world.  Among  the  European  species  are 
the  B.  fruUfoiem^  or  common  blackberry,  hav- 
ing digitate  leaves,  with  from  3  to  5  leaflets, 
whit«  panioled  flowers,  and  black  or  purple 
VOL.  nr.— H 


fruit,  common  throughout  Europe  in  hedges  and 
thickets;  the  E.  eiBdus,  or  dewberry,  a  rougher 
and  more  prickly  species  than  the  preceding, 
witli  trwling  stem,  found  in  Europe  and  in 
S.  E.  Awa;  the  E.  arcticua,  a  dwwf  species, 
found  in  mountainous  and  northern  regions, 
each  stem  producing  a  single  highly  esteemed 
fruit;  and  the  E.  id/Bue,  or  common  rasp- 
berry, having  miiiute  leaves,  with  from  3  to  T 
leaflets,  villose,  with  upright  and  bristly  stems, 
drooping  flowers,  and  a  light-red  finely  flavored 
fruit,  common  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ireland. 
Among  the  American  species  are  the  S.  strigo' 
gva  or  wild  raspberry  closely  resembling  the 
last  bat  having  longer 
I  etals,  common  on  thick- 
f=  and  hills,  especially 
ti  roughout  the  north- 
ern states;  the  E.  oe- 
;  Untalie,  black  rasp- 
l  errj ,  or  thimbleberry, 
r,UucouB,  with  recurved 
tema  armed  with  hook- 
L 1  pnckles,  with  um- 
bellate flowers  and  a 
purple  black  fruit,  found 
tn  thi(,kets  and  fields  front 
Canada  to  the  West  In; 
dies ,  the  E.  odoratus,  a 
sweet  scented  raspber- 
ry with  fi'agrant  foliage, 
ferge  purple  flowers,  and 
a  shrubby  stem,  found 
on  rocky  banks  north- 
ward from  the  Allegha- 
nieB ,  the  E.  'cillosas,  or 
high  blackberry,  shrubby, 
armed  with  stout  prick- 
le having  3  or  5  oiate,  unequally  serrate 
leaflets  numerous  racemed  flowers,  and  a 
blacbsh    fruit,   ocmmon    m   the   borders-  of 


thickets,  and  varying  much  in  size  and  ^pect ; 
the  E.  CanademU,  low  blackberry,  or  dew- 
berry, shrubby,  trailing,  prickly,  common  on 
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rocky  or  gravelly  hills,  and  having  a  large  and 
sweet  fruit;  and  the  Jt.  trwialia,  or  low  bush 


blackberry,  with  eveip-een,  nearly  glabrous, 
ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large 
petals,  growing  chiefly  in  sandy  soil  southward, 

BRAMUALL,  Jelui,  an  English  divine  and  po- 
lemic, bom  at  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  about 
1593,  died  in  Ireland  in  June,  1663.  He  waa 
created  bishop  of  Londonderry  in  1634,  and 
archbishop  of  Armagh  ill  1661,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  temporalities,  and  in- 
ducing the  church  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the 
30  articles.  In  1640-'41  he  was  impeached, 
together  with  several  of  Lord  Strafford's  co- 
adjutors, by  the  Irish  house  of  commons.  Af- 
ter tlie  battle  of  Marston  Moor  he  retired  for 
B  time  to  Hamburg.  He  was  an  industrious 
controversial  writer,  and  is  chiefly  kuown  by 
his  dispute  with  Hobbea  "  concerning  liberty, 
neeesaity,  and  chance,"  His  works  were  re- 
published in  the  "Library  of  Anglo- Catholic 
Theol<^"  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1842-'5). 

BRUfi  the  husky  covering  which  separates 
from  grain  when  it  is  ground  and  bolted.  Rye 
and  wheat  bran  contain  different  proportions 
of  constituents,  as  is  shown  by  the  foEowing 
analyses  by  Oudemans  and  Fo^ale : 


CONSTirUEWTS. 

KIKBRUi 

WMIT 

BB.H. 

Poesiie. 

1 

]40T 
2M1 

g^™» 

Total....: 

101-09 

B8-94 

lOO-O 

Payen  found  that  the  gluten  in  the  gr^n  in- 
creased in  quantity  from  its  centre  toward  the 
outer  covering,  thus  showing  that  the  removal 
of  the  husk  must  abstract  a  part  of  the  most 
'nutritious  portion.    Bread  made  of  unbolted 
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flour  is  often  used  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet 
in  dyspepsia.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  the 
common  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  among  no 
people  are  complaints  of  ind^Btion  more  rare, 
it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  dogs  can 
live  on  bran  bread,  though  they  cannot  on  flour 
bread.  But  according  to  Poggiale,  when  ani- 
mals are  fed  on  it  they  rapidly  lose  flesh ;  this 
may  be  caased  by  its  too  irritating  properties 
when  fed  alone.  Mixed  with  all  the  flour,  it 
probably  yields  considerable  nutriment.  It 
contains  the  nitrogenous  principle  cerealine, 
analogous  to  diastase,  possessing  the  property 
of  changing  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape 
sugar. — Calico  printers  remove  the  non-mor- 
danted colors  from  moddered  goods  by  boiling 
them  in  bran  water.  Dyers  use  bran  in  mak- 
ing the  "sour  water"  for  preparing  their  dyes, 
BEMCILEONE,  Dandole,  an  Italian  statesman, 
died  in  1358.  He  was  a  Ghibelline  senator  of 
Bologna,  and  in  1263  waa  invited  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  become  their  podest4  with  dictatorial 
Eowers,  He  restored  peace  and  order,  and  Gib- 
on  aaya  that  "  no  cmninals  were  so  powerful 
as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice 
of  the  senator."  He  caused  two  'menibera  of 
the  noble  Annibaldi  family  to  be  executed, 
and  demolished  in  the  city  and  its  environs 
140  towers  which  served  as  shelters  to  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  He  curbed  the  power  of 
the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles,  and  put 
down  public  robbery  with  an  iron  hand.  But 
the  people,  though  benefited  by  his  administra- 
tion, became  exasperated  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed,  arrested,  and  probably  would  have 
been  executed  if  he  had  not  provided  against 
this  by  retaining  at  Bologna  as  hostages  30 
members  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  families. 
Bologna  was  in  consequence  placed  under  in- 
terdict by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  Roman 
people  at  length  began  to  appreciate  the  great 
services  of  Brancaleone,  and  in  1256  he  was 
brought  in  triumph  from  prison  to  the  eapitol, 
and  continued  in  power  during  the  remdning 
two  years  of  his  life.  His  death  was  regarded 
Be  a  public  calamity ;  and  "  his  head,  enclosed  in 
a  costly  vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lol^y  column 
of  marble."  His  biography  is  in  the  Hutoria 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris. 

BBMCH,  a  S,  county  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana;  area,  538  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  18T0, 
26,236.  The  8t.  Joseph  and  Prairie  are  the 
principal  rivers ;  there  are  several  small  lakes. 
The  Michigan  Southern  and  the  air-line  divi- 
sion of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  pass 
through  the  county,  and  the  Fort.  Wayne,  Jaek- 
sou,  and  Saginaw  railroad  touches  the  8.  E. 
comer.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam ;  the  sur- 
face undulating  and  occupied  by  dense  forests 
and  oak  openings.  Iron  is  found  in  several 
places.     The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 

420.706  bushels  of  wheat,   454,593  of  com, 

185.707  of  oats,  832,145  of  potatoes,  35,691 
tons  of  hay,  684,639  lbs.  of  butter,  277,361  of 
wool,  63,637  of  maple  jugar,  and  223,425  of 
flax.    There  were  7,704  horses,  7,313  milch 
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cows,  8,833  other  cattle,  60  877  sheep    and 
14,528  swine.     Capital   Coldwater 

BBMCDIOPODA  (Gr  ^payxia,  gills,  and  irovr, 
a  foot),  an  order  of  the  flection  entomostraca  ot 
the  Crustacea,  tlie  animals  ot  which  are  small, 
mostly  inhabit  stagnant  fresh  water,  and  are 
provided  with  feet  which  are  used  only  for 
swimming,  except  that  m  some  inatancea  they 
contain  the  organs  of  respiration  The  bodies 
are  protected  by  a  corneous  or  membranous 
covering,  with  a  shield  in  one  piece,  or  divided 
like  a  bivalve  shell.  One  species,  the  iian 
ehipvg  gtagnalis,  is  common  in  New  England  in 
stagnant  pools.  It  is  about  an  inch  lung,  and 
is  furnished  with  numerous  fringed  legs,  which 
are  in  constant  motion. 

BBINCO,  Kl*,  a  river  of  N".  Brazil,  rises  from 
varioQS  sources  in  the  Pacarairaa  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Venezuela  and  British  G-niana. 
After  a  S.  course  of  about  400  m.,  in  which  it 
receives  numerous  affluents,  it  falls  into  the 
Eio  Negro,  in  lat.  1°  25'  8.,  Ion.  62°  10'  W. 

BBiSDE,  WlUlim  Tbonas,  an  English  chemist, 
born  in  London,  Jan,  11,  1788,  died  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Feb.  11,  1896.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Westminster,  subsequently 
attended  the  lectures  at  8t.  George's  hospital, 
commenced  leoturingon  ehemiatrj ' 
in  the  following  year  was  chost  " 
royal  society.  In  1812  he  heca 
chemistry  and  materia  medica  I 
ries'  company,  and  in  1851  was 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  profe 
try  at  the  royal  institution,  and 
years  associated  with  Faraday  as  editor  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science."  In  1825  be 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  die  de- 
partment of  the  royal  mint,  and  some  years 
after  fellow  and  esaminer  of  the  London  uni- 
Tersitj.  Besides  iiis  "Manual  of  Chemistry  " 
(6th  ed.,  1848),  he  published  "  Outlines  of  Ge- 
ology "  (1839),  and  a  "Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art"  (royal  8vo,  1842;  revised 
ed.,  3  Vols.  8vo,  1865-'7).  ' 

BRiKDEHBUEG.  !•  A  central  province  of 
Prussia,  consistii^  chiefly  of  the  ancient  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  bounded  N.  by  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerania,  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Posen,  9.  by  Silesia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sasony,  and  W.  by  Prussian  Sasony,  Anhalt, 
and  Hanover ;  area,  15,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
3,868,461,  of  whom  about  T0,000  were  Roman 
Catholics,  40,000  Jews,  and  the  reminder 
Protestants.  It  embraces  the  former  territo- 
ries of  Priegnitz  and  Uokermark  in  the  north, 
Havelland  and  Banim  in  the  centre,  Neumark 
in  tlie  east,  and  Mittelmark  and  Lower  Lu- 
satia  in  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Frankfort  and  .Potsdam,  which  are 
subdivided  into  31  circles.  The  chief  towns 
are  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Brandenburg,  and  Spandau.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Havel,  and  Spree, 
The  surface,  which  is  midnlj  level,  is  dotted 
with  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
many  of  which  have  been  drained.    The  soil 
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is  generally  sandy  and  poor,  but  near  the  lakes 
and  streams  rich  land  is  found.  The  principal 
productions  are  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes, wool, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  honey.  Manufacturing  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  and  the  province  is  intersect- 
ed by  numerous  railroads  and  canals.  Lime  and 
gypsum  are  found. — Brandenburg  was  original- 
ly inhabited  by  various  German  tribes,  chiefly 
of  the  Suevic  race,  who  were  succeeded  in  its 
possession  by  Wends,  Wiitzes,  Obotrites,  and 
other  Slavs,  These  were  subjected  to  the 
Prankish  sway  by  Charlemagne,  but  subse- 
quently recovered  tlieir  independence,  and 
carried  on  long  feuds  with  their  neighbors  the 
Thuringians  and  Saaons,  until  parts  of  their 
territory  were  conquered  about  927  by  the  em- 
peror lienry  the  Fowler,  who  founded  the 
Nordinark,  or  mark  of  Salzwedel  (subsequently 
known  aa  Altmark,  and  now  forming  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Sasony). 
His  son  Otho  I.  founded  the  bishoprics  of 
Brandenburg  and  Havelberg,  and  the  German- 
ization  of  the  country  now  kept  pace  with  its 
Christianization,  the  Wends  and  other  Slavs 
stubbornly  contesting  the  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritories E.  of  the  Elbe.  New  marks  were  now 
successively  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the 
conquered  territories.  The  subjection  of  the 
Slavs  was  completed  by  Albert  the  Bear,  count 
of  Ballenstedt,  of  the  house  of  Ascania,  who 
in  1133  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Lothaire 
margrave  of  the  Nordmark.  Albert  conquered 
the  Priegnitz  territory  and  the  Mittelmark, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, He  founded  many  towns,  and  drew 
German  and  Flemish  settlers  into  the  country. 
He  was  also  made  duke  of  Saxony,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  this  possession  against 
Henry  the  Lion.  Without  being  himself  en- 
dowed with  the  electoral  dignity,  he  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  tne  electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  He  died  in  1170.  His  elder 
grandson,  Otho  11^  ceded  considerable  terri- 
tories to  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Magde- 
burg, but  the  younger,  Albert  II.  (1206-1221), 
again  enlarged.  Brandenburg.  The  same  was 
done  by  his  sons,  John  I.  and  Otho  III,,  who 
after  a  nnited  reign  of  neariy  40  years  divided 
the  marks,  Stendal  and  Salzwedel  becoming 
their  capitals.  John,  the  founder  of  the  elder 
line,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
elector.  Among  his  successors  was  Waldemar 
(1808-1810),  a  warlike  prince.  His  line  be- 
came extinct  in  1320,  the  younger  three  years 
earlier.  A  period  of  distraction  and  decay  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Brandenburg  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  was  dis- 
puted by  a  pseu  do -Waldemar,  and  finally  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  the  em- 
peror CImrles  IV.  bestowing  it  successively  on 
his  sons  Wenceslas  and  Sigismund.  The  last 
named,  on  his  election  as  emperor  in  1411,  ap- 
pointed Frederick  of  HobenzoUem,  burgrave 
of  Nuremberg  and  ancestor  of  the  royal  line 
of  Pru^ia,  administrator  of  Brandenburg,,  in 
1415  made  him  elector,  and  on  April  18,  1417, 
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the  new  elector  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at 
Constance.  (See  IIohenzollbes,  and  Peds- 
BiA.)  IL  A  town  of  the  above  described  proy- 
inoe,  in  the  district  of  Potsdam,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Havel,  35  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in 
1871,  25,828.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  14th 
century,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  caa- 
tle,  gymnasium,  council  house,  several  schoob 
and  churches,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
hospitals.  There  are  several  breweries,  and 
manufactories  of  woollens,  linens,  hosleryj  pa- 
per, hats,  leather,  &c.  The  trade  is  consider- 
able. The  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Magdebnrg 
crosses  the  town.  The  name  both  of  the  town 
and  the  province  is  derived  from  Brenaibor  or 
Branibor  (forest  castle),  the  Slavic  name  of  the 
old  castle  conqnered  by  Henry  the  Fowler. 

BKAHmiS,  Christlaii  Ingut,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  18,  ITSO,  died 
in  Bonn,  July  24,  186T.  He  studied  at  Kiel 
and  GOttingen,  and  lectured  at  the  nniversity 
of  Copenhagen,  In  1816  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
whence  he  went  to  Eome  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  Niebuhr.  He  soon  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  was  associated  with  Immanuel  Betker  in 
editing  the  works  of  Aristotle.  In  1831  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn. 
From  1837  to  1840  he  was  cabinet  councillor 
in  Greece,  and  on  his  return  resumed  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Bonn,  and  published  Mtttheilangen. 
itber  Orieeksnland  (Leipsic,  1842J.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  the  Bandhveh  der  Geschichte  der 
gTieekU6h-ri)migchenPhilmoph,ie(Z  vols.,  Berlin, 
1835-'6S),  and  Geschiehte  der  EiUwickelungen 
der  gHeclmchen,  Philoaophie  -and  ihre  Nachmir- 
iungen,  im  rdmuehen  Seiche  (2  vols,,  1862- '4). 

BRINDT  (Ger.  ^ranniwem,  burnt  wine),  s 
spirit  distilled  from  wine,  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  in  the  United  States  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  other  fruits,  as  the 
cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  peach.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit 
distilled  from  grain.  The  peculiar  taste  and 
aroma  of  wine  brandy  are  dae  to  a  volatile 
oil  derived  from  the  husk  of  the  grape.  Eec- 
tification  by  repeated  distillation  clears  the 
liquor  of  this  fragrant  substance,  as  also  of 
its  water,  and  converts  it  into  mcohoi.  The 
average  proportion  of  the  latter  in  brandy 
Taries  from  48  to  54  per  cent.  The  essential 
oil,  when  distiDed  from  the  hnsk  alone,  is  so 
powerful  that  a  few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient 
to  taint  a  large  cask  of  spirit.  Besides  these 
ingredients,  brandy  oontama  coloring  matter, 
tannin,  cenanthic  ether,  and  a  little  acetic  ether. 
Cider,  peach,  perry,  cherry,  and  other  brandies, 
only  differ  from  each  other  and  from  wine 
brandy  by  their  peculiar  volatile  oils,  which 
they  contain  in  very  smali  qnantity.  Brandies 
are  commonly  known  as  pale  or  dark.  When 
first  distilled,  the  liquor  is  without  color,  and 
the  pale  amber  tint  it  acquires  is  derived  from 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept.  This 
becomes  deeper  by  age,  and  to  imitate  it  bnmt 
sugar  is  added  to  the  newly  distilled  brandy. 
The  best  brandies  come  irom  France,  the  most 
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esteemed  being  those  of  Cognac  and  Arma- 
gnac.  They  are  usually  rectified  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0-935  to 
0'922,  and  therefore  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  water,  and  are  highly  charged 
with  the  fragrant  essential  oil  of  the  grape 
skin.  Sometimes,  to  save  expense  of  car- 
riage, the  liquor  is  more  highly  distilled ;  but 
this  deteriorates  it  by  causing  a  loss  of  much 
of  the  volatile  fragrant  oil.  As  the  value  of 
these  brandies  is  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  partial  faOurcs  of  the  vintage,  and 
the  lately  increased  demand,  it  has  become 
an  oWect  to  adulterate  them,  so  that  pure 
French  brandy  is  now  hardly  to  be  obtamed. 
Common  whiskey  is  exported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  France  m  large  quantities,  and 
is  brought  hack  converted  into  a  factitious 
brandy.  Brandy  is  also  produced  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  ardent  spirits,  Kum,  beet-root 
spirit,  and  that  of  potatoes,  are  largely  used  in 
France  for  its  manufacture,  and  similar  proces- 
ses are  also  carried  on  in  this  country.  From 
■the  immense  quantities  of  pure  spirits  imported 
into  France,  and  the  small  quantity  exported, 
except  in  the  shape  of  brandy  and  wine,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  great  proportion  of  these  are  noth- 
ing more  than  grain  or  beet-distilled  liquor,  col- 
ored, flavored,  and  named  to  suit  the  market 
to  which  it  is  sent.  The  inferior  spirits  are 
carefully  reotified  by  repeated  distillations  over 
freshly  burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  peculiar  flavors,  which 
wouH  if  left  behind  betray  the  imposition; 
and  tlie  essential  oils  are  then  added,  which 
have  the  odor  of  the  ether  it  is  desired  to  imi- 
tate. Dr.  Ure  gives  a  recipe  for  manufacturing 
factitious  brandy,  which  he  says  is  free  from 
the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used  to  disguise 
and  increase  the  intoxicating  power  of  British 
brandies,  and  which  may  he  reckoned  as  whole- 
some as  alcohol  in  any  shape  can  ever  be.  To 
pure  alcohol  diluted  to  the  proof  pitch,  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol  aissolved  in 
water  is  added,  and  with  this  a  little  acetic 
ether,  also  some  French  wine  vinegar,  bruised 
French  plums,  and  flavor  stuff  from  Cognac, 
which  is  the  murk  or  refuse  skins  and  pips  of 
the  grape  left  after  the  fermentation  of  the 
wine.  It  contains  the  less  volatile  ingredients 
of  the  grape,  as  the  salts  and  most  of  the 
water — the  alcohol  having  distilled  over.  It  is 
largely  imported  into  England  to  redistil  with 
molasses  for  manufacturing  the  article  known 
as  "  British  brandy."  The  mixture  is  then 
distilled  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alembic  furnish- 
ed with  an  agitator.  Nicely  burnt  sugar  (cara- 
mel) is  added  to  the  spirit  which  comes  over, 
to  give  the  dark  red  tijit  of  age,  and  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  catechu  or  otA  bark  give  the  as- 
tringent taste  and  property  of  the  tannin  con- 
tained in  the  real  brandy.  The  imitations  of 
brandy  bo  far  produced  are  not  so  perfect  but 
that  they  may  be  easily  detected. — The  brandy 
sold  in  France  is  generally  of  two  strengths, 
designated  as  d  preuve  de  Hollande  and  d 
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prewne  d'huUe,  the  former  varying  from  18°  to 
20°  BaumS.  The  value  of  the  stronger  liquors 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  irater  that  may 
be  added  to  them  to  give  them  the  strength  of 
eau  de  vie  A  preuve  de  HoUande.  There  ore 
usually  twelve  grades,  designated  as  tive-sis, 
four-five,  three-four,  two-three,  three-flve,  four- 
seven,  five-nine,  sis-eleven,  three-sis,  three- 
seven,  three-eight,  and  three-nine.  These 
terms  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of  spirit 
and  water  rei^uired  to  produce  the  Holland 
proof.  The  spirit  five-six  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9237  or  22°  BaumS,  On  an  average,  1,000 
gallons  of  wine  yield  on  distillation  from  100 
to  150  gallons  of  brandy. 

BBANDIWINE  tXEEK,  a  stream  whioh  rises 
in  the  N",  W.  part  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  flows 
through  the  intei-ior  in  a  8,  E,  direotion,  and 
empties  into  Christiana  oreek  at  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  It  furnishes  power  throngh- 
ont  its  course  for  many  valuahle  mill  seats.  On 
its  banks  the  Americans,  13,000  strong,  under 
Washington,  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
18,000  strong,  under  Howe,  Sept.  11,  1777. 

BBAinXKl,  or  Bnaltkl,  Fnuidszek  Sawery,  a 
Polish  statesman,  died  in  1819.  He  was  bom 
of  an  obscure  family,  most  probably  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  served  in  the  military  household  of 
Jan  Klemens  Branicki,  In  1762  he  was  an 
attendant  of  Poniatowski  at  his  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  abettor  of  his  amours  with 
Oatharine  II.  When  his  master  became  king, 
Branecki  was  rapidly  advanced  through  the 
inflnence  of  Catharine,  and  in  1771  became 
grand  constable.  In  1773  he  was  foremost  in 
facilitating  and  sanctioning  the  first  dismem- 
berment of  Poland.  Afterward  he  was  aetive  in 
forming  the  confederacy  of  Targovitza  in  1793, 
which  resulted  in  the  second  dismemlMrmeut. 
In  1794  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  After  the  thbd  and  final  division  of 
Poland  in  1795,  he  retired  with  his  wife,  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Potemkin,  to  the  im- 
mense estates  given  him  by  Catharine  in  the 
Ukraine,  where  he  died.  His  descendants  are 
among  the  richest  proprietors  in  Russia.  They 
received  the  title  of  counts  in  1841. 

BKUnCILl,  Jan  KlenMiia,  a  Polish  statesman, 
bom  in  ISBS,  died  Oct.  9,  17T1.  In  his  youth 
he  served  in  the  French  army.  About  1715 
he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities,  and  was  an  opponent  of  King 
Augustus  II.  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the 
nobility.  After  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  he 
officiated  as  grand  constable  and  first  senator 
of  the  kingdom,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
republican  party.  He  was  offered  the  crown 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  nobles ;  hut,  hacked 
by  Russia,  Poniatowski  was  elected,  while 
Branicki  was  outlawed,  and  escaped  to  Hun- 
gary. The  new  king,  however,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  soon  recalled  him,  and  restored 
him  to  his  dignities.  He  was  called  by  the 
nation  the  last  patriot,  and  at  his  funer^  was 
performed  for  the  last  time  the  mediroval  cere- 
mony of  the  ancient  chivalry,  that  of  breaking 
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the  coat  of  arms,  and  entombing  it  with  the 
body  of  the  last  member  of  a  noble  Une. 

BRANT,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
drained  by  Grand  river  and  traversed  by  the 
Great  Western  and  the  Buff'alo  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron railways;  area,  416  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1871, 
33,369.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified, 
but  most  of  it  is  level.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile.     Capital,  Brantford. 

BEINT,  Josepli  (Thaybhbakeoa),  a  Mohawk 
chief,  born  in  Ohio  about  1742,  died  on  his 
estate  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Canada, 
Sot.  24,  1807.  Having  taken  a  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Lake  George  in  1735,  and  in  vari- 
ous subsequent  oonfiicts,  he  officiated  atter  Sir 
William  Johnson's  death  as  secretary  of  Col. 
Guy  Johnson,  superintendent  general  of  the 
Indians ;  and  when  the  American  revolution 
began  he  was  instrumental  in  exciting  the  In- 
dians against  the  colonies.  He  took  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  other 
sanguinary  aifairs.  He  had  been  sent  about 
1760  to  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  school  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1775-'6  he  viated  England. 
He  was  received  with  great  distiuetion  on  a 
second  visit  to  that  country  in  1786,  and  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  military  service  of 
Sir'Guy  Carleton  in  Canada.  He  opposed  the 
confederation  of  the  Jndiaus  which  led  to  the 
expedition  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  preserve  peace  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Dnited  States.  He  was,  however,  zealously 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  and 
conspicuous  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  ardent  spirits  among  them.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England  he  collected  funds  for 
a  church,  and  published  the  "Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  "  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Mo- 
hawk and  English.  One  of  his  sons  in  1811 
and  1813  led  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
employed  hy  Great  Britain  against  the  United 
States.  The  "Life  of  Joseph  Brant,"  by  W. 
L.  Stone  (1830),  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions ;  the  latest,  Few  York,  1865. 

BRUrCFOKD,  a  town  of  Canada,  province  of 
Ontario,  capital  of  the  county  of  Brant,  W.  of 
Lake  Ontairo,  60  m.  S.  W.  of  Toronto,  and  75 
m.  F.  W.  of  Bufiklo ;  pop.  in  1871,  8,107.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  river.  The  county  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  It  has  an 
excellent  system  of  water  works,  constructed 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  is  well  lighted  with 
gas.  Several  branches  of  manufacture  employ 
a  l&rgfi  number  of  persons.  Among  them  are 
engine  works,  founderies,  and  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements.  There  are  ten 
churclies,  and  a  widows'  and  an  orphans' 
home.  Situated  on  the  Goderich  and  Buffalo 
railway,  its  faciUties  of  access  to  all  points 
east  and  west  are  excellent,  'Until  1830  the 
town  plot  was  a  reserve  of  the  Six  Fations. 

BBAHT  GOOSE.    See  Goose 

BBlNTdUE,  Plem  BoordeUl^^  leigneur  de 
I'abhaye  de  a  French  historian  born  between 
1627  and  1,j40,  died  July  5,  1614     Fanwliar 
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with  military  life  at  the  headquarters  of  Fran- 
gois  de  Lorraine,  second  dulie  de  Guise,  and 
on  various  battle  flelda  where  he  showed  prow- 
ess,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  beeoraing 
acquainted  with  the  eveirts  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury; and  his  field  of  ohserTalaon  waa  greatly 
enlarged  by  estensive  travels  and  by  his  re- 
lations with  the  court  and  with  literary  and 
general  society.  He  was  genilemaii  in  ordi- 
nary to  Charles  IX.,  shortly  after  whose  death 
(1574)  he  retired  from  the  court,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  a  time  chamberlain  of  Henry 
HI.,  by  whom  he  was  less  appreciated  than 
by  Charles.  He  was  partionlarly  disappointed 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Andrfi  (1583),  when  Henry  made  the  iatter's 
Boc-in-iaw  eeneaolial  of  Pfirigord,  instead  of 
inyeating  Brant6me  with  this  office,  which  up 
to  that  period  had  been  hereditai'y  in  the 
Bourdeilles  family.  In  his  exasperation  he 
proposed  to  talte  service  against  France  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  but  he  speedily  returned 
home  oa  hearing  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war, 
and  henceforth  lived  with  hia  brother's  widow 
and  children,  preparing  works  which  were 
published  after  his  death.  His  writings  are 
pervaded  by  a  cynical  and  frivolous  spirit,  but 
his  style  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  his  acute 
observations  throw  much  light  upon  the  leading 
peraons  and  events  of  his  day.  The  firat  edi- 
tions of  the  Memoirea  de  Pierre  Bourdeilles, 
geigneur  de  Brantaame,  appeared  in  Leyden 
(10  vo!a.  I2mo,  1666-'7  and  1699),  afterward 
several  tunea  reprinted  elsewhere  (German 
translation  by  Alvensleben,  2  vols.,  Grimma, 
1851).  Besides  hia  MSmoireg,  he  wrote  Vies  des 
hommm  Ulustre^  et  des  grands  eapitaines/raa- 
fouet&Prwagert;  the  entertaining  i)twB*w  iiiiw- 
tret  et  damea  galantea ;  ani  Anecdotes  touchant 
let  duels.  Collective  editions  were  published 
at  the  Hagae  (15  vols.  13mo,  1T40),  and  Paris 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1787).  A  new  edition  was  in- 
cluded in  Petitot's  Mimoires  relatives  A  fftis- 
toire  de  France,  with  annotationa  by  L.  J.  N, 
de  Monrnerqu6  (1823),  after  original  M8S.  in 
the  national  library  revised  by  Brantflme  him- 
self. Among  the  biographers  of  Brant6me, 
besides  Monmerqufi,  are  MSrimfie  and  Laoour 
(Paris,  1858  et  sey.).— Brant6me  had  three 
brothers  and  two  siatera,  the  moat  eminent  of 
whom,  eapecjally  as  a  soldier  and  diplomatist, 
was  the  viscount  Andrfi  de  Bourdeilles,  privy 
councillor  of  the  king  and  seneschal  and  gov- 
ernor of  Pfirigofd  from  1572  till  his  death  in 
1582.  Hia  life,  military  writings,  and  corre- 
spondence with  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  and  Henry  HI.,  fill  the  8th  volume 
of  MonmerquS's  edition  <rf  BrantSme's  works. 

BBAOIl£ZE€,  I.  E.,  a  Trench  explorer,  born 
at  Morlaix,  Oct.  29, 1828,  died  April  3,  1870. 
Stationed  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  as  a  naval 
commander,  he  esamined  in  1858-'9  the  .Ga- 
boon, Senegal,  and  other  rivers,  and  wrote  Notes 
siu/r  les  pevpladei  Tiveraines  dv,  Oabon,  de  see 
t^uents  et  dit  fleuve  Ogo-uevai,  and  memoirs 
..on  various  African  exploratioiis.    He  died  after 
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his  return  to  France  from  the  effects  of  the  Af- 
rican climate. 

BB1SC1S81T,  JteqiMs  Ktynond,  a  Preach  paint- 
er, born  m  Bordeaux,  Aug.  80,  1805.  In  1825 
he  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  school  of  fine 
arts  for  a  historical  landscape  illastrating  the 
hunt  of  Meleager,  and  subsequently  tjavelled 
and  atudied  five  years  in  Italy  at  the  expense 
of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  annual 
expositions  in  Paris,  and  is  noted  for  his  animal 
pieces.  He  ia  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  has  several  times  received  a 
flrat  medal.  His  chief  worfe  comprise  "  Bnlis 
Fighting,"  in  the  museum  of  Nantes,  "Cow 
attacked  by  Wolves  and  defended  by  a  Bull," 
"Ball  Butting  against  a  Tree,"  and  pictures 
of  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  wolves,  which  usu- 
ally have  a  background  of  wooded  landacape. 

BEABIDiS,  a  Spartan  leader  in  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  died  m  422  B.  C.  He  ia  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  connection  with  the  suc- 
cor of  Methone  (481  B,  C;),  with  a  handful  of 
men  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  from  a  pow- 
erful attack  by  the  Athenians.  This  exploit 
gained  him  the  first  public  honors  conferred 
by  the  Spartans  during  the  war.  In  429  he 
waa  sent  as  one  of  three  counsellors  to  Cnemua, 
after  hia  defeat  hy  Phormio.  With  Onemus 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  plan  to  surprise  the 
Pirfeus;  the  reason  of  the  failure  is  not  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  historians.  In  427 
he  served  with  Alcidas,  the  Spartan  admiral, 
and  in  425  he  led  the  attempt  to  drive  De- 
mosthenes, the  Athenian  leader,  from  Pylos. 
In  424,  while  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  Chalcidico,  Megara  was  suddenly  attack- 
ed, and  he  promptly  effected  its  rehef.  Shortly 
afterward,  being  sent  agamst  the  Athenians 
in  Thrace,  he  conducted  a  rapid  and  skilful 
march  across  the  hostile  country  of  Theasaly, 
assisted  Perdiccas  the  Macedonian  against  a 
neighbonng  enemy,  Arrhibiens,  and  then 
marched  upon  Aeanthui,  which,  as  well  as 
Sta^ra  and  Argilus,  he  persuaded  to  revolt 
from  Athens.      Amphipolia,    surprised    by  a 

auick  march,  surrendered  to  him,  and  hefbre. 
le  end  of  a  year  Brasidaa  had  either  by  arms 
or  persuasion  gained  the  accession  of  nearly 
every  town  in  that  district.  At  Torone  and 
Lecythus  he  encountered  the  chief  resiatance. 
In  423,  after  suppressing  revolts  in  Scione  and 
Mende,  he  undertook  another  expedition  with 
Perdiccas  against  Arrhibeeus;  it  was  imsuc- 
cessful,  but  Brasidas  made  a  masterly  retreat. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  Athenians  recap- 
tured Mende  and  held  it.  In  422  Oleon  brought 
a  large  Athenian  army  against  Amphipohs, 
where  the  Spartans  had  their  chief  gwrison; 
the  cities  around  surrendered,  leaving  Bra- 
sidaa exposed  with  his  small  force  to  greatly 
superior  numbers.  Seeing  that  the  only  hope 
of  the  cit^  lay  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers, 
the  Spartan  leader  marched  hia  men  out  of  the 
place,  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  snch  suc- 
cess as  to  secure  a  complete  victory.     CleoD 
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was  killed,  but  Brasidas  himself  was  mortally 
wonnded,  and  died  sooa  after.  He  was  buried 
with  extraordinary  honors  by  the  Spartans  at 
Amphipolia,  and  yearly  flacrifices  wore  long 
offered  to  him  there. 

BRASS.  Of  all  the  alloys  of  one  metal  with 
another,  none  are  more  naefnl  than  those  of 
copper  with  zinc,  forming  the  different  varie- 
ties of  brass.  This  alloy  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  if  the  Latin  word 
tes  is  correctly  translated  brass  instead  of  cop- 
per; for  Lucretius  observes,  M  prior  erat  oris 
quam  ferri  cognitua  -asus — "The  use  of  brass 
was  known  before  that  of  iron."  Pliny  speaks 
of  its  nse  soon  after  Rome  was  founded,  and 
states  that  Nama,  the  successor  of  Bomulus, 
formed  the  workers  of  it  into  a  kind  of  com- 
munity. It  is  also  certain  that  before  zinc  was 
ever  obtdned  as  a  distinct  metal,  its  alloy  with 
copper  was  in  use,  the  zinc  ores  being  reduced 
in  process  of  making  the  alloy  by  the  charcoal 
mixed  with  them ;  when  thus  formed,  the  nie- 
tallio  zinc  is  absorbed  in  the  copper  placed  in 
the  crucible,  without  once  appearing  in  its  own 
form.  Brass  continued  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  manner  till  the  year  1781,  when  James 
Emerson  obtained  a  patent  for  making  it  by 
direct  fusion  of  its  metallic  elements.  His 
method,  which  is  still  employed,  is  to  melt  the 
metallic  zinc  and  introduce  the  copper  in  thin 
slips,  When  enough  is  added  to  render  the 
alloy  difiicalt.  of  fusion,  the  heat  is  increased 
and  the  additional  copper  required  is  introduced 
in  a  melted  state.  Another  process  is  to  melt 
the  copper  first  and  introduce  the  zinc  with 
iron  tonga;  hut  at  the  present  time  brass  is 
nsnally  made  by  placing  the  copper  and  zinc  in 
alternate  layers  in  fire-clay  or  graphite  oi'uci- 
bles,  and  smelting  them  under  a  thick  layer  of 
charcoal.  When  the  fusion  is  complete  the 
alloy  is  cast  into  granite  moulds  luted  with  clay. 
Owing  to  the  uncertain  quantity  of  zinc  which 
escapes  in  consequence  of  the  high  melting 
point  of  copper,  which  is  above  2,300°  F. 
(Daniel,  3,548°),  while  that  of  zinc  is  only 
about  770',  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  preser  e 
the  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  Old  brass 
ia  otten  used,  which  also  complicates  the  esti 
mation  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the  const  t 
ents.  From  these  causes  the  exact  compo  t  on 
is  never  known  except  from  analysis.  The 
beat  proportions  to  make  fine  brass  are  tivo 
equivalents  of  copper,  81-7x3  =  63'4,  and  one 
equivalent  of  zinc,  32'6;  or  in  100  parts  bb  11 
of  copper  to  33-89  of  zino.  The  usual  pra  t  ce 
is  to  mis  two  parts  of  copper,  by  weight  w  tl 
one  of  zinc.  The  quality  of  brass,  in  regard  to 
its  ductility,  malleability,  and  tenacity,  var  es 
much  according  to  the  proportions  of  its  mgre 
dienta.  In  certain  proportions  it  is  more  due 
tile  at  ordinary  temperatures  than  pure  coiper 
but  it  is  generally  brittle  at  a  red  heat.  The 
most  ductile  of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
zinc  are  those  containing  845  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  15 '5  of  zinc,  called  tombac,  and 
brass  which  oontwns  71 '5  per  cent,  of  copper 
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and  28'5  of  zinc;  but  in  this  latter  proportion 
it  is  not  malleable  while  hot,  and  articles  made 
of  it  must  be  cast.  An  alloy  prepared  of  60 
parts  of  copper  and  40  of  zino  has  a  fine  cloae- 
grwned  fracture  and  greater  density  than  com- 
mon brass,  and  when  not  can  be  rolled  into  tiiin 
sheets.  This  is  known  as  Muntz's  metal,  a 
patent  having  been  obtained  for  it  by  Mr,  G. 
B,  Muntz  of  Birmingham  in  18S2.  It  has  to  a. 
great  extent  superseded  copper  f 
ships,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  b  ,  ,_, 
the  bottoms  cleaner  and  of  being  less  expensive. 
The  addition  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  lead  to 
brass  improves  its  quality  for  being  worked 
with  tools,  but  impairs  its  toughness  by  dimin- 
ishing its  adhesiveness.  Bath  metal.  Prince's 
metal,  tombac,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  gold,  and 
other  alloys  resembling  inferior  jeweller's  gold, 
contdn  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  copper ;  and 
on  account  of  the  esp^nsiveness  of  tin,  have 
been  much  used  as  substitutes  for  bronze. 
Oreide  is  the  name  given  by  Meurier  and  Va- 
lient of  Paris  to  an  alloy  of  golden  brilliancy. 
It  ia  prepared  by  fusing  100  parts  of  copper,  by 
weight,  and  adding  9  parts  of  magnesia,  3'6 
parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  1'8  part  of  quicklime, 
and  9  parts  of  crude  tartar  gradually,  and  stir- 
ring for  about  half  an  hour.  Seventeen  parts 
of  zinc  are  then  added,  and  after  stirring,  the 
crucible  is  covered  and  kept  hot  for  about  35 
minutes.  It  is  then  uncovered,  and  the  alloy 
carefully  fliimmed  and  cast  into  a  metal  or 
moist  sand  mould.  It  hasafinegriun,  ismalle- 
able,  takes  a  brilliant  polbh,  and  may  have  its 
complexion  restored  by  acidulated  water.  Co- 
rinthian brass  was  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  In  the  following  table  of  the  com- 
position of  various  alloys  of  copper  and  zino 
used  in  the  arts,  taken  from  Watts's  "Diction- 
ary of  Chemistry,"  it  will  be  observed  that 
Borne  specimens  contain  small  portions  of  tin 
and  lead,  in  some  cases  enough  of  the  former 
to  approach  the  character  of  bronze : 
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If  copper  sheets  are  exposed  at  a  red  heat  to 
tl  e  vapors  ot  zine  they  are  completely  pene- 
trated by  them  and  converted  to  brass.  Lyons 
gold  lace  is  made  by  thus  exposing  copper  rods 
to  the  vapor  of  zino  until  the  surface  is  converted 
to  brass^  and  then  drawing  them  out  into  wire. 
If  a  copper  coin  is  placed  in  a  crucible  above  a 
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mixture  of  zino  oxide  and  eliavcoal,  and  heated, 
it  will  become  brass  without  obliteration  of  the 
device. — Braaa  is  much  used  for  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  for  making  the  reeds  of  wind 
masioal  instnunents,  for  those  parts  of  ma- 
chinery where  iron  would  be  objectionable  or 
where  ornamentation  is  desired,  for  various 
kinds  of  tubing,  for  tacks,  boits,  and  screws, 
and  for  optical  and  other  instruments  of  like 
construction,. — Brass  solder  is  usually  composed 
of  two  parts  of  brass  to  one  of  zinc,  but  the 
proportiona  may  be  made  according  to  the 
desired  degree  of  faaibilitj,  which  property  is 
almost  ia  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  zinc 
used.    (See  Bbazibs,) 

BSi^EUK  »E  BOtFBBODEG,  Cbarles  Eflciin, 
abb6,  a  Fi'ench  traveller  and  archteoli^at,  born 
at  Bourbourg,  near  Dunttrk,  Sept  8,  1814. 
He  stndied  tlieology  at  the  university  of  Ghent, 
was  ordained  otEome  in  1845,  became  pro- 
fessor of  ecdesiastioal  history  at  the  Eoman 
Oatholio  seminary  of  Quebec,  and  in  1846  was 
appointed  vicar  general  at  Boston.  With  the 
exception  of  intervals  employed  in  visiting 
Eome  and  Paiis,  he  was  from  1848  to  1863 
almost  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  esploiing 
the  United  States,  Mesieo,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, acting  sometimes  aa  chaplain  of  the  French 
embassy  in  Mexico  and  as  teacher  of  Indians 
in  Guatemala.  In_  1864  he  went  to  Mexico  aa 
archieolo^t  of  tlie  French  scientific  expedi- 
tion. His  principal  works  are:  Siitoire  du 
Gwnada,  de  son  igKse,  Sco.  (S  yoIs.,  1852} ; 
Mistoire  du  naUom  oiviiUhs  Aa  Meieigvs  et  de 
VAmM,gv^  Gentrate  avimt  Chriatophe  Oolomli 
^TOla.,  1857-'0) ;  and  ColleeUon  da  dccumenta 
dam  lea  lam^es  indigines  pow  s^reir  d  Vitude 
de  Vhistovre  et  de  la  pJdlologu  de  VAm&riqi 
tmeienne  (3  vols.,  1861^'4).  The  third  volum 
relating  to  Yucatan,  wae  republished  in  181 
nnder  the  title  of  S'il  e3ii»t€  des  iowees  i 
Vhistoire  prirmMve  diiM^iique  dans  les  mow 
mentg  igyptiem,  et  de  VhUtovn  primitive  de 
Vanaien  inonde  dam  lea  moniiments  amirioains. 
His  illnstrated  work,  Monumente  mioiens  du 
Mexigue,  &c.,  was  published  in  1864r-'6  under 
tiie  auspices  of  the  ^French  government.  A 
second  edition  of  his  youtliful  novel.  La  derni^re 
veatale,  was  published  in  1868,  and  of  £e  Ma- 
I4fe  dit  Bagdad  in  1859.  The  Bulletin  of  tli€ 
French  geographical  society  (March,  1864)  con- 
tains his  letter  fl'om  Spain  (November,  1863) 
to  M.  de  Quatrefages  annonnciEg  his  discovery 
in  the  archives  of  Madrid,  after  many  years  of 
research,  of  the  alphabets  of  the  InsoriptioQS 
oQ  tJie  Oenti-al  American  monnments.  These 
alphabets  are  phonetic,  and  by  aid  of  the  Co- 
dex  Mexieanus  and  the  library  of  Dresden  he 
dmms  to  have  deciphered  several  words.  He 
has  recently  pnbMied  a  catalogue  of-  a  part 
of  hia  collection  of  early  grammars  and  vocab- 
ularies of  Aztec  languages. 

BSISSEY,  Ittnitis,  an  English  railway  con- 
tractor, bom  at  Bonghton,  Cheshire,  in  1805, 
died  Deo.  8,  1870.  His  first  railway  enter- 
prise was  tlio  construction  of  a  Welsh  road. 
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In  1836  he  made  a  contract  for  a  small  portion 
of,  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, a  part  of  the  London  and  Northwestern 
llwaj,  and  was  subsequently  widely  engaged 
amilai'  enterprises  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  In  several  of  these  he  was  associated 
with  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  othei-s.  His  sons, 
T.  Brassey  and  J.  H.  A.  Brassey,  represent 
Hastings  and  Sandwich  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons (1 873),  He  is  said  to  have  left  to  his  fam- 
ily abont  ^6,000,000,  besides  extensive  landed 
property.  His  biography  by  Arthur  Helps  was 
published  in  18T3. 

BBl'FrLE,  Tbomas,  an  Amerioaji  meroliant, 
bora  in  Boston,  Sept.  6,  1657,  died  there,  May 
18,  1T13.  He  gradaated  at  Harvai-d  college  in 
1676,  and  was  afterward  treasurer  of  that  in- 
stitution. There  is  preserved  in  tie  "  His- 
torical Collections"  a  letter  by  him,  contain- 
ing an  excellent  account  of  the  witchci'aft  de- 
lusion in  1633.  Several  of  his  communications 
on  asti-onomical  subjects  were  published  in  the 
'■  Philosophical  Transactions." 

BBITILEBORO,  a  post  town  of  Windham  co., 
Vt.,  on  the  "W.  bank  of  the  Oonnectieut  river, 
about  100  m.  8.  of  Montpelier  and  06  m.  W. 
of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,4,933.  The  first  set- 
tlement of  tiie  state  was  made  here  in  1724, 
when  a  military  post  called  Fort  Dummer 
was  ei-eoted  on  a  spot  now  known  as  "Hum- 
mer's meadows."  The  town  contains  an  East 
and  West  villa^.  The  West  village,  on  Whet- 
stone creek,  is  devoted  principally  to  agri- 
culture, Tlie  East  village  is  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  river  at  the  mouti)  of  Whetstone 
ereek,  and  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver  railroad. 
A  covered  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  river 
connects  it  wif£  Hinsdale,  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  viili^es  in  tlie  state. 
In  1836  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  endowed 
with  $10,000  by  Mi-s.  Anna  Mai'sh,  and  still 
further  enriched  with  appropriations  by  the 
state,  was  opened  at  a  short  distance  N.  W,  of 
the  village.  The  Brattleboro  typographic  com- 
pany, established  in  1886,  witn  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  had  a  paper  ijjiU  and  an  extensive 
prinljug  house,  but  ceased  operations  about 
1842,  There  are  three  hotels,  a  female  semi- 
naiy,  several  churches,  and  two  wnter-cure  es- 
tablishments. Two  weekly  papers  and  two 
monthly  periodicals  are  published  in  the  town, 
BRiVH,  AngiSt  EiNll,  a  German  archEeolo^st, 
born  ftt  Gotha,  April  19,  1809,  died  in  Eome, 
Sept.  13,  1856.  For  more  than  33  yeai's  he 
was  secretary  of  the  archffiologieaJ  institute 
at  Kome.  His  last  productions  were :  Die 
GrieeTiisohe  Qotterlehre  (Gotiia,  1850-'B4) ; 
JDie  Torsehule  der  KuThst-Myfhologie  (Gotha, 
1864,  with  100  plates;  Enghsli  translation  by 
Grant,  Gotha,  1866)  ;  and  his  guide  book  en- 
titled Lie  Rui^ien  imd  Maseen  Soma  (Bruns- 
wick, 1864;  translated  into  English  in  1856). 

BMIJII,  Jolianii  WUhelin  Joseph,  a  German  the- 
ologian, bom  near  Daren,  Prussia,  April  27, 
1801,  died  in  Bonn,  Sept.  30,  1863.  He  wa.9 
ordained  at  Vienna  in  182S,  completed  his 
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■studies  at  Rome,  and  became  professor  in  the 
iiniTersity  of  Bonn  in  1837.  In  conjunction 
with.  Hermes  and  Droate-HUislioff,  te  fomided 
Die  ZeitechrififUr  PkiloacpMe  und  JsathoUgche 
TheoUgie.  In  1835  Hermes's  lectnrea  were  sus- 
pended by  oi^er  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  183T 
Braun  proceeded  to  Rome ;  but  his  efforts  to 
change  the  decision  of  the  pope  were  not  suc- 
cessful, and  in  18i3  he  was  himself  compelled 
to  relinqaish  hia  professorship.  In  1848  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  in  1850  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Prus- 
sian diet.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  theological,  Uterary,  and  political. 

BRilllfSB£BC,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  dis< 
trict  and  34  m.  8.  W".  of  KOnigsberg,  on  the 
Passarge,  near  the  Trische  Haff ;  pop.  in  1871, 
10,471.  It  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Ermeland.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a 
Roman  Catholic  lycoum,  tlieolo^cal  and  philo- 
sophical faculty,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and 
several  churches. 

BEiCWEE,  or  Broiwer,  Adrian,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, born  at  Haarlem,  or  at  Oudenai'de  in  East 
Flanders,  in  1608,  died  in  Antwerp  in  1640, 
He  lirst  made  designs  of  flowers  and  birds, 
which  were  stitched  npon  caps  and  bonnets 
sold  to  the  peasants  by  his  mother.  Francis 
Hals,  a  painter  of  Haarlem,  happening  to  see 
some  of  these,  invited  the  young  artist,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  at  his  house,  where  he  kept 
him  hard  at  work  in  a  garret,  and  appropriated 
to  himsell'  the  proceeds  of  his  pictures.  Here 
Brauwer  remained  for  many  months,  ignorant 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talent  was  held 
abroad,  until  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
pupil,  Adrian  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to  escape 
to  Amaterdam,  where  he  led  a  dissipated  life 
and  painted  only  when  impelled  by  necesa.ty. 
During  the  wars  with  Spain  he  started  on  a 
journey  to  Antwerp,  but,  being  unprovided 
with  a  passport,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  spy. 
The  prince  of  Aremberg,  a  fellow  prisoner, 
recognizing  his  talent,  induced  him  to  paint 
something.    The  subject  was  a  group  of  soldiers 

Elayingat  cards,  which  the  artist  sketched  from 
is  priadn  window ;  and  the  picture  being  shown 
to  Rubens,  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  work  of 
Brauwer,  whose  release  he  immediately  pro- 
cured, and  whom  be  received  as  an  inmate  into 
hia  house.  Brauwer's  longing  for  his  old  life, 
however,  soon  induced  him  to  leave  his  pro- 
tector, and  after  a  brief  career  of  dissipation 
he  died  in  a  pubho  hospitaL 

BRAVO,  McoUs,  a  Mexican  soldier  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Chilpancingo  about  1790,  died 
there,  April  22, 1854.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
revolution  in  1810,  and  served  in  all  the  actions 
till  1814.  Having  joined  Minas's  party  in  1817, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Mexico  till  1820.  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  Iturbide,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  regency  which  exercised  the 
supreme  power  for  40  days  in  1823 ;  bat  he 
contributed  to  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  in 
1833,  and  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  till  1834,     In  December,  1837,  he 
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headed  a  revolt  agtunst  President  Bustamante, 
he  being  .at  the  time  vice  president  himself, 
which  office  he  held  till  April,  183fi.  In  1830 
he  commanded  against  the  insurgents  under 
Guerrero,  who  was  captured  and  executed  by 
Bravo's  order,  Feb.  17,  1831.  In  1889  he  be- 
came president  of  the  council,  and  in  184a-'3 
held  the  supreme  power  for  a  few  months 
as  substitute  of  Santa  Anna,  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  was  again  temporary  president 
from  July  39. to  Aug.  4,  1846,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  a  revolution.  During  the  war 
with  the  United  States  he  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
1853,  being  accused  by  Santa  Anna's  ministry 
of  having  secretly  joined  the  insurrection  head- 
ed by  Juan  Alvarez,  he  denied  the  accusation 
and  retired  from  public  life.  His  death  was  sud- 
den, and  attended  by  suspicions  circumstances. 

BRAVO  MDRILLO,  Jue,  a  Spanish  statesman, 
born  at  Frejenal  de  la  Sierra  in  1808.  He 
studied  theology,  and  afterward  law,  and  began 
to  practise  in  1835.  He  was  fiscal  at  OSoeres 
from  1888  to  1885.  In  1836  he  founded  at 
Madrid  the  BoleUn  de  Juritpradenda,  the  first 
law  journal  in  Spain,  and  edited  for  the  mode- 
rados  El  Forvenir,  and  in  1837  M  Piloto.  He 
became  an  influential  member  of  the  cortes  in 
1837,  and  upon  the  revolution  of  1841  waa  pro- 
scribed and  fled  to  France.  He  returned  in 
1843,  but  confined  himself  to  his  profesmoQ. 
In  1847  he  entered  the  ministry  of  Narvaez, 
and  when  the  latter  resigned  in  1850  toot  his 
place  as  prime  minister,  holding  it  as  an  ex- 
treme absolutist  till  1852.  He  again  had  to 
fly  after  the  revolution  of  1854,  but  was  recalled 
by  the  counter  revolution  of  1856.  He  has 
since  held  important  diplomatic  positions. 

BRAXTON,  a  central  county  of  W  est  Virginia ; 
area,  646  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,480,  of  whom 
87  were  colored.  The  surface  is  nUly,  and  cov- 
ered with  large  forests.  The  seal  is  well  Water- 
ed, and  generally  fertile.  The  Elk,  Little  Ka- 
nawha, and  Hotly  are  the  principal  rivers.  Coal 
is  found  in  several  places,  and  in  the  northern 
part  are  salt  springs.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  20,019  bushels  of  wheat,  130,690  of 
corn,  29,908  of  oats,  and  1,951  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,558  horses,  2,049  milch  cowe, 
2,105  other  cattle,  9,923  sheep,  and  0,513  swine. 
Capital,  Sutton. 

BRAXTON,  Carter,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  at  ITewbgfcon,  King  and 
Queen  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1736,  died  Oct.  10, 
1797.  He  inherited  several  plantations,  and 
in  early  life  resided  some  years  in  England. 
In  1765  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  session  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  in  which 
the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  were  adopted, 
and  in  the  subsequent  assemblies  which  were 
dissolved  by  the  governor.  On  Dec  15,  1775, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, as  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  He 
did  not  remain  long  in  congress,  but  served  in 
the  le^slatnre  of  Virginia  till  1786,  when  ho 
became  one  of  the  executive  council. 
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BBiT,  a  small  parish  of  Berkshire,  England, 
28  m.  W.  of  London.  A  clergyman  who  held 
the  vicarage  of  Bray  in  the  16th  century  was 
a  Soman  Catholic  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.', 
hecame  a  Protestant  with  that  inonai-oli,  and 
remained  so  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  turned  Protestant  again  when  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  On  being 
reproached  with  hia  frequent  changes  of  prin- 
ciple, he  made  answer  very  wittily:  "Not  so, 
neither ;  for  if  I  changed  my  reli^oa,  I  am 
sure  I  kept  true  to  my  principle,  which  is  to 
live  and  die  the  vicar  of  Bray  I  " 

BEIT,  Anna  EUu  (Eempe),  an  English  antbur- 
ess,  bora  in  Sujrey  about  1800.  She  married 
in  1818  Mr.  Charles  Stothard,  an  artist  and  an- 
tiquary, whom  she  accompanied  in  artistic  ex- 
ouraons,  and  who  was  accidentally  kijled  in 
1821 ;  and  about  1825  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray,  vicar  of  Tavistock, 
Mrs.  Bray's  works  (of  which  a  uniform  edition 
in  10  vols,  appeared  in  1844)  consist  chiefly  of 
books  of  travel  and  historical  romances,  many 
of  which  have  Ijeen  translated  into  German. 
One  of  her  most  valuable  productions  is  on  the 
"  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  Southey.  Mrs.  Bray 
has  written  a  memoir  of  her  first  husband,  and 
in  1851  published  that  of  his  father,  the  emi- 
nent artist  Thomas  Stothard.  She  lias  also 
published  a  life  of  Handel  (1857),  and  one  of 
her  second  husband,  with  his  "  Poetical  Ee- 
mains  "  (1859).  Her  latest  prodnctions  are : 
"  The  Good  St.  Louis  and  his  Times "  and 
"The  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the  CS- 
vennes"  (1870);  "Hartland  Forest,  a  Legend 
of  North  Devon  "  (1871) ;  "  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  Times  of  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France." 

BRIT,  Tbonas,  an  Englisli  clergyman  and 
philanthropist,  horn  at  Morton,  Shropshire,  in 
1656,  died  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1780.  Being 
selected  by  Bishop  Oompton  to  build  up  the 
infant  Anglican  ciiurch  in  Maryland,  witi  the 
title  of  ecclesiastical  commissary,  he  founded 
in  1698  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  and  sdled  for  Maryland  Dec. 
16;  1699,  arriving  March  12, 1700.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality,  and  the  "act  of 
religion"  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  as  he 
desired.  He  returned  to  England  in  1701. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  princess,  afterward 
Queen  Anne,  he  established  a  number  of  paro- 
chial libraries  in  America,  and  he  set  on  foot 
through  England  and  Wales  lending  libraries 
in  every  deanery,  whence  the  neighboring 
olergy  might  borrow  books,  and  where  they 
might  meet  for  mutual  consultation.  He  also 
engaged  in  the  reformation  of  prison  abuses, 
the  establishment  of  parish  workhouses,  and 
other  benevolent  undertaldngs. 

BRAZIL  (Imperio  do  Br<mil),  a  country  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  empire  in  the 
new  worid,  extending  from  lat,  'i"  30'  N.  to 
33°  8.,  and  from  ion.  85°  to  73°  W.  It  is 
bounded  N".  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
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Venezuela,  British,  Dutch,  ahd  French  Guiana,- 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic;  S, 
by  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Para- 
guay; and  W.  by  Bolivio,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
the  United  States  of  Colombia.  It  thus  borders 
upon  aU  the  South  American  republics  except 
Chili.  It  occupies  more  than  two  fifths  of  the 
South  American,  continent,  and  has,  after  Rus- 
sia, the  most  extensive  contiguous  territory  of 
any  government  on  the  globe.  The  line  of 
demarcation  at  the- extreme  U.  W.  has  not  yet 
been  definitively  drawn ;  but,  including  the  ter- 
ritory annexed  to  the  empire  by  a  recent  treaty 
with  Bolivia,  it  covers  an  area  of  about  3,300,- 
000  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  2,470  m., 
and  its  greatest  length  2,600.  Paraguay  in 
1872  ceded  to  Brazil,  as  a  war  indemnity,  a 
long  disputed  territory  comprised  between  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana,  N.  of  the  Apa  and  Iga- 
tim.  This  territory  has  an  area  of  about  16,000 
sq.  m.  The  empire  is  divided  into  20  prov- 
inces and  one  neutral  mimicipality  {vmnieipio 
neutro),  which,  with  their  areas,  estimated 
population  in  1871,  and  capitals,  are  as  follows : 


PROVINCE,. 

A„.. 

P^uUHoi., 

C.piW<, 

^^ 

330,001 

aM,«oo 

551,071 

820^000 

zs 

660,009 
260^000 

■as 

876,000 

^86:000 
920,000 

90,000 
140,000 
420:000 
1,400,000 
161,000 
100^000 

Bio  Grande  do  BorW.. 

gS"- 

Aracaja. 

Esj^rito  aanto. 

Ttoloria, 

Santfl  Cathorina 

Munioiplo  Kautto 

Total 

»,200,0»i) 

9.918,000 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  different  periods,  wioe  no  facihties 
exist  for  computing  it  with  absolute  accuracy, 
and  no  regular  census  has  been  taken.  Some 
authorities  set  it  down  .as  high  as  13,000,000, 
while  others  admit  no  more  than  7,000,000. 
The  foregoing  table,  however,  is  believed  to 
present  the  closest  approximation  to  truth  at 
the  present  time  (1873),  The  population  of 
the  leading  cities  is  as  follows :  Bahia,  150,- 
000;  Belem  or  Par^,  35,000  to  40,000;  Por- 
talezH,  16,000 ;  Sao  Luiz  de  Maranhao,  30,000 ; 
Parahyha,  13,000;  Recife  or  Pemambuco, 
70,000;  Porto  Alegre,  32,000 ;  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
450,000 ;  Sao  Paulo,  20,000.  Brazil  is  inhali- 
ited  by  an  agglomeration  of  many  races.  In 
the  northern  provinces  the  Indian  element 
prevails,  .while  in  Pernambnco,  Baliia,  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Minas,  the  negroes  are  numerous. 
In  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the  population 
is  of  European  descent.  The  whites  number 
probably  one  third  of  the  entire  population, 
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the  remaining  Vwo  thirds  being  made  up 
of  tnamaliicos  or  mestizos,  mnlattos,  cafuzoi 
(from  Indian  and  negro),  cirilized  and  savage 
ladiaus,  and  Africans,  which  last  form  the 
moat  numeroas  uiimixed  rwe  in  the  empire. 
The  Brazilian  character,  with  an  admixture  of 
mildness  and  generosity,  has  a  disposition  to- 
ward vindictivenesB ;  and  homicides.from  that 
motive  are  not  imcommon,  espeoiaUj  in  the 
interior.  The  more  edncated  classes  though 
somewhat  ceremonious  and  prond,  have  re- 
markable suavitj  of  manner ;  and  as  a  nation 
the  people  are  hospitable,  gay,  coTnteoua,  and 
oommnnicatiye,  quick  at  learning,  and  deeply 
inspired  with  the  lova  of  theoretical  liberty, 
The  aboripnes  of  Brazil  were  a  warlike,  fero- 
cious people,  of  the  most  revengeful  character. 
Many  of  them  were  cannibals;  some  of  them 
ate  their  enemies  in  grand  ceremonial ;  others 
made  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human 
food;  and  st'll    th      d  ed  their  relatives 

and  friends  m  k  t  h  or  and  considera- 
tion. The  C  t  and  ther  tribes  on  the 
river  'Purft  kill  and  t  members  of  other 
tribes  at  th  p  t  d  y  and  even  preserve 
the  flesh  th  bt  d  by  moking  and  drying 
it.  The  numb  t  b  g  al  tribes  found  in 
Brazil  at  th  tn  f  t  d  covery  was  prob- 
ably not  far  short  of  100.  They  dwelt  mostly 
in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast  from  W,  to  8., 
extending  thence  back  to  the  Paraguay,  and 
across  the  region  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Plataand  Amazon.  Nearly  all  these  people 
spoke  the  same  language,  which  was  however 
divided  into  numeroas  dialects  and  sub-dia- 
lects. They  were  called  on  the  coast  Tupi,  or 
by  some  name  having  that  word  for  its  root; 
while  in  the  interior  they  commonly  received 
the  name  of  Gnarani,  to  which  groat  family 
thsy  all  seem  to  have  belonged,  the  differences 
in  the  tribes  resulting  from  the  different  sitaa- 
tions  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  from 
other  accidental  circumstances.  They  were 
not  settled,  neither  were  they  wildly  nomadio, 
each  tribe  having  certain  limits,  where  it  re- 
mained until  driven  out  by  a  superior  force. 
The  plantain,  banana,  casheiv,  jam,  and  above 
all  tJie  mandiooa  and  more  than  200  species 
of  palm,  furnished  them  food,  drink,  and  rai- 
ment With  few  exceptions  the  Indians  of 
Brazil  are  of  a  bright  yellowish  copper  color ; 
they  are  robust  and  well  made ;  their  hair 
black,  lank,  and  coarse,  and  the  beard  thin ;  the 
nose  small,  the  lips  not  very  thick,  the  face 
round,  eyes  small,  and  skin  soft  and  shining. 
Nearly  all  the  tribes  paint  their  akin  according 
to  fantastical  designs.  Though  usually  grave 
and  senons,  they  do  not  present  the  stohd 
apathy  of  the  northern  Indians ;  they  are  fond 
of  feasts  and  pastimes,  and  are  prone  to  esoess 
in  the  Use  of  stimulating  liquors.  Few  of  them 
have  any  definite  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  al!  believe  in  the  existence  of  malig- 
nant demons.  Some  tribes  practise  polygamy. 
The  Botocudos,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tnbes  (see  Bortiouvos),  speak  a  language  en- 
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tirely  disthiot  from  the  Tupi  and  from  that  of 
the  other  coast  tribes;  but  all  the  Brazilian 
Indians  may  be  communicated  with  through 
the  lingoa  geral,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  Tupi- 
guarani,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  priests, 
traders  and  slave  hunters.  The  ra^'ority  of 
the  Indian  tribes  have  altogether  disappeared ; 
and  some  of  those  still  existing  have  been 
driven  far  back  into  the  interior,  whei'e  they 
remain  in.  their  primitive  savajpsm.  The  an- 
thropophagous tribes  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  Doce,  Pnriis,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  Many  have,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
embraced  Christianity  and  become  partially 
civilized,  and  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  Indians  being  found  unprof- 
itable as  slaves,  reconrse  was  had  to  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  from  Afl'iea,  who  in  ear- 
lier times  were  treated  with  unparalleled  cm- 
elty;  bnt  after  the  effectual  suppresMon  of  the 
slave  trade  in  I860,  the  price  of  slaves  be- 
came so  enhanced  that  slave  owners  were  im- 
pelled by  self-interest  to  relax  the  severity  of 
their  treatment.  The  facilities  for  emancipation 
were  nevertheless  great ;  and  a  man's  color 
does  not  in  Brazil  debar  him  from  any  civil  or 
political  privilege.  Persons  born  in  Brazil  of 
Aftican  parents  are  called  Creoles.  A  law  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  passed  Sept. 
28,  18T1,  enacts  that  children  henceforth  bom 
of  slave  mothers  shall  be  of  free  condition, 
though  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their 
mothers  for  a  term  of  21  years,  as  apprentices. 
Eefusal  to  work  for  their  hereditary  taskmas- 
ters will  be  followed  by  severe  penalties ;  bnt 
the  apprentices,  if  cruelly  treated,  can  appeal 
to  a  criminal  court,  which  may  declare  them 
free.  The  same  act  emancipates  the  slaves 
that  were  the  property  of  the  government ;  but 
they  are  rei^uired  to  hire  themselves  out,  in  de- 
fault of  which,  being  under  the  inspection  of 
the  government  for  five  years,  they  will,  if  found 
living  in  vagrancy,  be  compelled  to  labor  in 
the  public  establishments.  Large  numbers  of 
private  individuals  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  crown  and  set  their  slaves  at  liberty ; 
and  others  at  their  death  have  left  them  free, 
with  portions  of  land  for  their  mMntenanee. 
About  30,000  slaves  were  manumitted  in  this 
manner  hetweenthe  passing  of  the  emancipation 
act  and  the  month  of  December,  1873.  Dom 
Pedro  II.  atteropted  to  txwa  thetide  of  German 
emigration  to  Brazil,  and  a  colony  was  formed 
on  the  Rio  Grande  do  8ul ;  and  eher  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  (1850),  an  act  was  passed 
offering  Uberalindncementsto  col  oaiste,  parti  cu- 
laady  as  to  the  easy  pnroliase  of  lands.  '  Planters 
too  entered  into  the  colonization  scheme,  and 
by  their  abuses  and  bad  faith  threw  discredit 
npon  the  attempts  of  the  crown  and  paralyzed 
its  efforts  to  people  the  interior.  To  prevent 
these  abuse^  private  associations  were  formed 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  immigrants, 
providing  thom  with  all  necessary  assistance 
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and  informalion  on  their  arrival,  and  protect- 
ing their  interests  as  colonials.  Immigratioii 
from  Europe,  and  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  has  of  late  years  heen  still  further 
encouraged  by  the  imperial  government,  which 
pays  a  part  of  each  immigrant's  passage  money. 
According  to  official  reports,  there  were  in  the 
empire  60  colonies  in  1869,  with  about  40,000 
settlers.  Many  of  these  colonies,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  provinces  south  of  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  have,  in  consequence  of  their  flour- 
ishing condition,  become  independent  of  state 
direction.  In  1871,  1,168  persona  sailed  from 
Hamhurg  for  Brazil,  over  1,000  of  whom  were 
Germans.  From  Jan.  1  to  April,  1872, 1,105  had 
left  the  same  port  for  the  same  destination.^ 
Brazil,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  heart, 
has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  4,000  miles,  extreme- 
ly varied  in  its  aspect  and  formation.  From 
the  month  of  the  Oyapok  to  that  of  the'Ama- 
zon,  where  it  has  an  immense  indentation, 
it  ia  almost  uniformly  sandy  and  rather  low ; 
and  from  that  point  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Pamahyba  it  is  low,  maMhy,  and  interspersed 
with  widely  separated  hills  of  inconsiderable 
elevation,  and  presents  numerous  indentations, 
the  largest  of  which  is  that  forming  Sao  Marcos 
bay.  For  about  800  m.  8.  of  the  Parnahyba 
the  shores  are  at  first  somewhat  higher,  hut 
afterward  gradually  sink  until  Cape  S.  Agos- 
tinhos  is  reached,  where  they  are  very  low. 
Thence,  save  a  long  stretch  of  picturesque  red 
clifis,  alternating  with  steep  verdant  slopes  and 
occasional  patches  of  sands  or  swampy  ground, 
reachingfromPortoSeguro  to  thePiruhypein 
the  southern  portion  ot  Bahia,  they  are  very 
even,  and  vary  but  little  in  elevation  as  far  8. 
as  the  hay  of  Espirito  Santo.  From  this  point 
to  Oape  Santa  Marta  the  coast  is  broken  by 
rooks,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  be- 
tween Oape  Frio  and  Santos  in  Sao  Paulo.  In 
the  W.  portion  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  it  is  often  high,  bold,  very  irregular 
in  outline,  and  bordered  by  numerous  rocky 
islands.  The  remainder  of  the  coast,  from 
Cape  Santa  Marta  southward,  ia  low,  sandy, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  lakes,  some  of 
which  communicate  with  the  ocean  through 
estenaive  openings.  About  midway  between 
Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  nearly  40  m. 
to  seaward,  lie  the  Abrolhos,  four  rooky  isl- 
ets, the  principal  one  of  which,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rises  to  a  height  of  108  ft.,  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  con 
of  beds  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  trap, 
beaches  of  these  islets  consist  largely,  ana  m 
some  parts  entirely,  of  coral  and  shell  sand. 
From  the  Abrolhos  northward  to  the  shore 
of  Maranhao,  at  very  irregular  and  often  very 
long  intervals,  are  scattered  true  coral  reefe, 
lying  in  patches  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  navi- 
gable channels.— Much  of  the  Brazilian  ter- 
ritory, probably  one  half,  is  covered  by  high- 
lands and  mountains;  but  all  of  these  are  of 
insignificant  proportions  and  elevation  when 


compared  to  the  giant  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
Indeed,  many  rising  grounds  mapped  and  de- 
scribed as  terras  have  nothing  of  a  mountainous 
character.  The  Anyizon  and  Paraguay  water- 
shed in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  forming 
the  W.  limit  of  the  Brazilian  highlands,  is  sim- 
ply a  low  swelling  plateau  on  which  the  Tapa- 
joSj  Xingfi,  Paraguay,- and  other  rivers  have 
their  sources;  and  these  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  watershed  is  so  low,  that  canoes 
ascend  the  Tap^os  from  Santarem  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Amazon,  cross  over,  and 
descend  the  Paraguay  to  Villa  Maria.  These 
great  river  sources  might  easily  be  connected 
by  means  of  a  canal.  All  the  great  Brazilian 
ranges  N.  of  the  parallel  of  Diamantina  and 
having  a  S".  and  8.  direction,  though  commonly 
described  as  mountain  chains,  ai-e,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Serra  do  Grao  Mogor,  ranges 
of  chapadas  or  narrow  plateaus  resulting  from 
denudation.  There  are  in  the  east  two  great 
parallel  chains.  Oneoftheae,  theSerradoMar. 
runs  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  coast,  lowering 
considerably  toward  the  Rio  Doce,  and  losing 
itself  almost  entirely  in  Bahia,  about  lat.  13°  8. 
The  other,  situated  TV,  of  the  shore  chfun,  is 
the  Serra  de  Villarica  or  do  Espinhaoo.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  lat.  25°  to  16°  S.,  where  it 
loses  itself  some  240  m.  from  the  coast ;  hut  be- 
tween 23'  aad  33°  it  draws  so  near  the  Serra 
do  Mar  as  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  Sftrra 
do  Mar,  much  the  most  picturesque  mountain 
range  in  the  empire,  follows  the  coast  8.  W.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  traverses  at  variable  distances 
from  the  shore  the  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Santa  Oatharina,  and  FaranA,  and  about  midway 
on  the  W.  limit  of  that  of  Santa  Catharina  sep- 
arates into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  Serra  Geral,  stretches  across  that 
province  to  As  TorreSj  lat.  29°  30'  8.,  and  there 
turns  westward,  formmg  an  eihow  that  trends 
first  W.,  then  N.  W.,  with  many  curves,  till,  by 
a  succession  of  low  hiUs,  it  ultimately  joins  the 
Mont^  Yerbales  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  coast  chain  frequently  changes  its  name; 
from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  called  Serra 
dos  AymborSs  or  AimorSs ;  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince it  takes  the  appellation  of  Serra  dos 
Orgaos  (Oi^an  mountains),  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  tubes  of  an  organ ;  it  is  next 
distinguished  as  the  Serra  de  Paranapicaba,  and 
lastly  as  the  Serra  Geral  as  above  stated.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  occurs 
in  the  Organ  mountams,  and  its  height  is  es~ 
timated  at  from  7,500  to  7,800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  By  far  the  loftiest  mountains 
are  W.  of  that  chain.  The  Itatiaiossii,  with  an 
elevation  of  10,300  ft.,  is  the  highest  summit 
in  Brazil ;  it  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  Serra  da 
Mantiqueira,  which  separates  from  the  Serra 
do  Mar  near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  skirts 
the  coast  for  a  distance  much  further  H".  than 
that  range.  In  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o  are 
Itacoluml,  6,400  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Itabira, 
5,170  ft. ;  the  Serra  da  Piedade,  5,770  ft. ;  the 
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Itamb«,  5,903  ft.;  and  several  others,  all  in 
Minas  Geraes.  On  the  frontiers  of  Minaa 
Geraea  and  Goyaz  is  a  moimtaia  group  called 
the  Serra  doa  Vertentes  (range  of  the  water- 
shed), wLich  reaches  its  greatest  ieight  in  the 
serras  da  Oanaatra,  lat.  18°  80'  8.,  and  da  Mar- 
oella,  lat  18°  10'  8.  This  range  consiata  of  a 
series  of  spurs  detached  from  that  of  the  Es- 
pinha^o,  stretching  W.  with  aumeroua  sinnosi- 
tics  nearly  to  the  apes  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Grande  and  Pamahyba  rivers,  in  Minaa 
Geraes,  lat,  1B°  40'  8.  la  the  8.  W.  extremity 
of  Matto  Grosso,  and  almost  in  the  same  paral- 
lel as  the  Vertentes,  originates  a  cliain  which, 
under  the  name  of  Serra  de  Santa  Barhara, 
forms  a  conaiderablo  tend  down  to  lat.  20°  8. 
Thence  it  extends  in  a  N.  E.  direction  across 
the  empire  to  the  8.  frontiers  of  Oeard;  here  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  trends 
E.  and  losea  itself  between  the  provinces  of 
Parahyba  and  Pemambuco  before  it  reaches  the 
coast,  and  the  other,  taking  the  name  of  Serra 
da  lliiapaba,  foiTOS  to  lat,  4°  30'  S.  the  boun- 
dary between  Pianhy  and  CearS.  The  whole 
of  the  range  jast  referred  to  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  Pyreneos;  bat  this  appellation  is 
more  properly  confined  to  the  ridge  reaching 
from  the  city  of  Goyaz  to  ifeia  Ponte,  and  the 
highest  points  of  which  are,  according  to  a 
Brazilian  authority,  about  9,620  ft.  The  Santa 
Marta,  Santa  Maria,  and  Tabatinga  ridges,  as 
the  chain  is  sucoeswvely  called  in  its  passage 
between  the  provinoes  of  ifinas  Geraes  and 
Goyaz,  have  no  lofty  peaks.  The  remainder 
of  the  chain,  under  the  name  of  Serra  da  Bor- 
borema  or  dos  Dous  Irmaos,  graduaOy  dimin- 
ishes in  height  antil  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  nortli- 
eaat.  The  entire  range  forma  the  watershed 
of  the  AraguayarTooantins,  Sao  Francisco,  and 
Parnahyba  rivers,  and  thMe  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  ParanahybafParand  systems, 
and  of  the  N.  W,  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay. 
The  Araguaya  basin  is  stadded  in  its  entire 
length  with  low  hills,  whose  eleyation  above  the 
plain  is  never  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet. 
Hilly  regions  extend  N".  and  W.  from  the  great 
coast  ranges,  and  traverse  the  provinces  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso ;  but 
they  are  all  of  inconsiderable  height.  The 
hiUs  from  which  descend  the  It6noz-Madeira 
head  waters  are  but  a  eontanuadon  of  the  low 
Amazon-Paraguay  watershed,  and  tenainata  in 
elevated  marshy  lands  on  the  Bolirian  fron- 
tier. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  summit 
line  in  Brazil  is  close  to  the  coast,  and  not  in 
the  interior,  as  haa  been  erroaeou^y  presumed 
by  most  geographers  and  geologists;  and  this 
summit  line  is  the  E.  edge  of  the  Brazilian 
highlands,  which  descend  by  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  west,  and  termiuate  in  the  great 
plains  or  flats  of  the  Amazon  basin,  most  of 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  inimdations. 
The  H".  boundary  of  the  uplands  is  indicated 
by  the  cataracts  in  the  large  Amazon  feeders, 
and  forms  a  curve  having  for  average  latitude  5° 
S.,  and  presenting  its  convex  side  to  the  north. 
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The  8.  boundary  may  be  regarded  as  following 
the  parallel  of  the  Eio  Iguaail  or  Iguagii. .  The 
surface  of  this  extensive  space  is  roughened  by 
innumerable  hills  and  some  momitain  ranges, 
whose  elevation  above  the  plain  is,  however,  as 
has  been  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
There  are  no  known  volcanoes  in  the  empire. 
Burton  was  informed  that  the  Itatiaiossi  in 
the  Mantiqueira  was  of  volcanic  structure ;  but 
Uartt  has  strong  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  volcano. 
—The  territory  of  Brazil  is  watered  by  a  large 
number  of  rivers,  particularly  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  former  constituting  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  the  latter  that  of  tne  Plata,  or  more 
properly  the  Paraguay-Paranfi -Plata.  The  E. 
portion,  between  the  basins  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco and  Parnahyba,  is  least  supplied  with 
rivers.  The  Amazon  enters  the  empire  from 
Peru  at  Tabatinga  under  the  name  of  Solimoena 
or  Solimoes,  holds  an  easterly  course,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Amazon  or  Lower  Amazon  at 
the  junction  of  the  Eio  Negro,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  almost  under  Sie  equator.  The 
area  draiued  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
in  Brazil  is  800,000  square  miles.  That  part 
of  the  Amazon  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Ecuador  and  Peru  variies  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width ;  from  Tabatinga  to 
the  junction  of  the  Madeira  it  gradually  widens 
to  8  m. ;  after  contj'acting  ki  less  than  a  mile 
at  Obidos,  where  it  is  estimated  that  650,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  pass  per  second,  it  expands 
in  the  next  75  m.  to  over  10  m.  at  Santarem 
on  the  Tapajos;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xingii 
it  is  20  m,  wide;  and  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
through  a  single  month  180  m.  wide,  includ- 
ing the  ParS.  Its  depth  is  about  SSJ  fathoms 
at  its  mouth,  and  at  Sao  Paulo  de  Olivenga 
near  the  Peruvian  frontier ;  at  the  strait  of 
Pauxis  it  reaches  254  fathoms;  and  the  average 
depth  is  estimated  at  from  34  to  44  fathoms,  so 
that  vessels  of  any  size  may  ascend  to  Sao 
Paulo  throughout  the  year.  The  Solimoens  in 
in  all  seasons  navigable  by  large  steamers  1,400 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  its 
basin  is  covered  with  one  uniform,  lofty,  and 
impervious  forest.  Among  the  tributaries  to 
the  main  trunk,  starting  from  the  mouth,  we 
find  on  the  left  bank  tiie  Anarapuct.,  Gum- 
patuba,  and  Trombetas  descending  from  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  empire  Irom  tiie 
Gnianas.  The  Eio  Negro,  by  far  the  lai^st 
and  most  m^estic  of  the  Amazon  feeders  irom 
the  north,  enters  the  empire  in  Ion.  67°  80' 
W.,  runs  first  8.,  then  curves  S.  E.,  and,  after  a 
coarse  of  1,200  m.,  pours  its  inky  stream 
through  two  channels  into  the  Amazon  at 
Manios,  1,000  m.  from  the  ocean.  The  Negro 
is  linked  to  the  Orinoco  by  the  natural  canal 
Cassiqniare,  navigable  throughout.  The  Ja- 
pur&  or  Oaqueta  flows  almost  parallel  with  the 
Doayari-Negro,  and  after  a  course  of  over 
1,000  m.  falls  into  the  Amazon  through  four 
mouths  at  the  town  of  Ega.  The  Putumayo  is 
the  last  large  river  on  the  left  bank  between 
the  Negro  and  the  Perurian  frontier.     The 
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largest  affluents  of  the  Amazon  come  from  the 
south.  The  first  on  the  right  hank,  and  which 
separatee  the  empire  from  Peru,  is  the  Javari, 
which  it  receivea  at  Tabatinga.  Next  to  tlie 
east  is  the  Jutahi,  which,  with  the  Jurni, 
TeffS,  Coarj  (supposed  to  communicate  witli 
theJuruiahoutiat.  9°S.)>8P^P'Tds,hasnotyet 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  PnrliB  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  the  "  Madre  de  Dios  "  of 
the  old  Spaniards,  and  navigable  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier.  The  Madeira  (bo  called  from  quantities 
of  wood  often  seen  floating  down  its  stream), 
3,000  m.  long,  enters  the  empire  about  lat.  11° 
8.,  and  flows  N,  E.  to  its  conflnence  with  the 
Amazon  in  Ion.  58  W.  The  Madeira  rises  and 
falls  about  two  months  earlier  than  the  Ama- 
zon. The  Tapsjos  rises  in  the  Sena  Diamantina, 
a  few  miles  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay, and  after  a  N.  course  of  1,100  m.,  navi- 
gable throughout  for  canoes,  and  for  large 
vessels  to  a  distance  of  200  m.  from  its  mouth, 
it  blends  its  clear  olive-green  waters  with  the 
white  turbid  current  of  the  Amazon  just  below 
the  town  of  Santarem.  The  Singfl,  some  BOO 
m.  longer  than  the  Tapfljos,  rises  in  the  same 
plateau,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  to  the 
town  of  Boa  Vista,  where  it  joins  the  Ama- 
zon, here  25  m.  wide.  The  few  geographers 
who  malte  the  Eio  Para  merely  a  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  include  in  the  number  of  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  latter  river  the  Tocantina,  whose 
main  branch  has  its  head  waters  in  the  Serra 
de  Sta.  Maria,  about  iat.  15°  8.,  and  enters  the 
Pari  40  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Belem.  The  To- 
cantins  is  joined,  800  m.  from  its  mouth,  by 
the  Araguaya,  which  is  also  a  great  river ;  in- 
deed, it  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  and  has  the 
longer  course,  and  hence  ought  to  rank  as  the 
main  stream.  The  precedhig  are  all  the  Ama-- 
zon  tributaries  of  importance.  These  present 
an  nnparalleled  extent  of  inland  water  com- 
munication, reaching  to  every  country  in  South 
America  save  Chili  and  Patagonia.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
color  of  the  respective  streams,  those  of  one 
class  being  black,  those  of  the  other  class 
white.  This  difference  in  color  is  attributed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  resinous  matter  held  in 
suspension  in  the  black-water  streams,  received 
from  the  coniferous  trees  which  they  carry  in 
great  numbers  to  the  Amazon.  The  black 
wators  are  infested  by  large  numbers  of  in- 
sects, and  intermittent  fevers  and  leprosy  are 
more  prevalent  on  their  banks  than  on  those 
of  the  white  waters ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  more  favorite  haunts  of  the  vari- 
ous large  aaurians.  Descending  the  coast  in  a 
8.  E.  direction  from  the  Amazon,  the  Par- 
nahyha  is  next  encountered.  It  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Tabatinga,  and  alter  a  generally  N.  E. 
course  of  perhaps  1,000  m.  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic by  sis  mouths,  at  the  city  of  its  own 
name,  in  Iat.  3°  8.,  Ion.  41°  45'  W. ;  it  has 
i  small  af&uents,  and  is  said  to  be 
^  J  for  a  distance  of  780  m.  The  Sao 
Francisco,  occupying  the  third  rank  among 


the  rivers  of  South  America,  and  the  sixteenth 
among  those  of  the  worid,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
highlands  between  Iat.  20°  and  31°  S.,  and 
flows  almost  due  N.  to  Iat.  12°,  where  it  bends 
N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  some  30  m.£.  E. 
of  Pen6do.  In  Iat.  17°  11'  54"  it  receives  the 
Rio  das  Velhas;  in  Iat.  19°  10',  the  Par4 ;  and 
about  Iat,  18°  49',  the  Paraopeba.  The  Kio 
das  Velhas,  the  main  branch,  might  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  obstacles  be  made  naviga- 
ble by  steam  for  860  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
bed  of  the  Sao  Francisco  is  much  impeded 
by  rapids  and  cataracts;  otherwise  the  river 
would  be  navigable  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Kio  das  Velhas  to  the  sea.  Steamers  ply  al- 
ready from  the  Porto  das  Piranhas  to  the 
ocean ;  and  Burton  says  that  $1,015,000  would 
be  sufficient  to  open  the  two  rivers,  and  con- 
struct a  railway  to  avoid  the  cataracts  at 
Paulo.  Among  the  great  southern  arteries  of 
the  empire  is  the  Parand,  formed  by  the  imited 
streams  of  the  Paranahyba  and  Grande  (which 
receive  their  head  waters  from  the  mountains 
of  Minas  Geraes),  and  flowing  8.  W.  by  S., 
constituting  the  ijonndary  line  between  the 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Paraad  and  the  reputlio  of  Paraguay.  The 
Tiet6,  Iguazi  or  Iguassii,  and  a  host  of  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  ParanA.  The  Paraguay  flows 
almost  due  8.,  separating  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  from  Bolivia,  from  Iat.  20°  20'  S.,  and 
anites  with  the  Parand  at  the  8.  W.  comer  of 
the  repnbiio  of  Paraguay  to  form  the  principal 
feeder  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Paraguay  is 
navigable  from  Villa  Maria,  The  Mearun  in 
Maranhao,  the  Piranhas  in  Eio  Grande  do 
Norte,  the  Belmonte  or  Grande  in  Bahia,  the 
Doce  in  Espirito  Santo,  the  Paranapanema, 
separating  the  provinces  of  8ao  Paulo  and  Pa- 
rana, the  Jacuhy  and  Ibicuy  in  Eio  Grande  do 
Sul,  the  Uruguay,  which  separates  Parana  from 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  latter  province  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  with  many  others,  are 
all  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
Amazon  and  some  others  of  the  Brazilian  rivers 
are  regularly  visited  at  their  mouths  by  the 
p&roroai  or  bore,  (See  Amazon,  and  Bklbm.) 
Moat  of  them  are  subject  to  periodical  risings 
during  the  wet  season,  when  they'  overflow 
their  banks  and  inundate  the  surroundmg  plains 
over  an  extensive  area.  The  flooding  of  the 
Amazon,  however,  offers  no  impediment  to 
'i  navigation,  inasmuch  as  its  affluents  do  not  all 
!  swell  simultaneously,  but  have  their  risings  at 
intervals  of  six  months  on  either  bank  of  the 
trunk  stream.  The  Amazon  attains  its  maxi- 
mum height  in  June,  66  ft.,  and  its  minimum 
in  December,  33^  tt.  The  lakes  of  Brazil  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Para, 
Maranhao,  Goyaz,  and  along  the  eoMt,  from 
Iat.  19°  8.  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  ds  also  in  Matto  Grosso.  The  principal 
are  the  Lag&a  dos  Patos  (lake  of  the  Ducks), 
about  150  m.  long  and  40  m,  wide,  stretching 
N".  to  8,  along  the  coast  of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul ; 
and  the  LagOa  Merim,  lying  8.  of  the  former. 
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and  mucli  smaller.  Thongli  these  lakes  com- 
mnnioate  with  each  other  and  with  the  aea, 
the  water  of  the  Lag6a  dos  Patos  ia  hut 
alightly  hraoltish,  particularly  in  the  N".  por- 
tions, where  its  waters  are  constantly  fresh- 
ened by  the  influx  of  several  large  rivers.  The 
lakes  of  the  coast  region  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  very  numerona,  some  being  several  leagues 
in  .diameter,  but  all  esoeedingly  shallow.  Lbt- 
g6a  Feia,  the  largest,  is  20  m.  long;  and 
another,  called  Eio  Ignassll,  15  m.  Elaowhere 
on  the  coast  similar  lagoons  are  oonunon. — 
For  a  length  of  at  least  2,000  m.  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  certainly  for  a  consid- 
erable space  inland,  solid  rock,  wherever  it 
occurs,  belongs  to  a  granitic  formation.  The 
serras  do  Mar  and  da  Mantiqueira  are  wholly 
composed  of  gneiaa  of  an  orthoclaae  apecies, 
varying  from  schistose  to  coarse-grained  and 
porphyritic  or  homogeneous  and  granitic.  As 
one  proceeds  westward  from  the  coast,  the 

fneiss  becomes  finer,  and  finally  gives  way  to 
eavy  beds  of  mica  alat«,  or  mica-aohiatose 
gneiss  nith  bands  of  quartz ;  and  this  same  suc- 
cesaion  is  said  to  obtain  in  most  other  parta  of 
the  empire.  Strong  lithological  resemblances 
are  observed  between  the  gneisses  of  Brazil, 
which  De  Beaumont  affirms  to  be  among  the 
very  oldest  stratified  rocks  on  the  globe,  and 
the  Laiirentian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North 
America;  and  this  resemblance  ia  still  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  absence  of  mica  slate 
in  both  formations.  The  exact  succession  of 
the  different  members  of  the  metamorphic  se- 
ries in  the  gold-bearing  region  in  Miuas  Geraes 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  The 
day  and  taicose  schists,  the  itacolumite,  itabi- 
rite,  and  other  associated  metamorphic  rooks 
of  this  section  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Hartt,  lower  palfflozoic  in  age.  Some  of  these 
rooks,  which  resemble  the  auriferous  rocks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  may  be  Devonian ;  they  have  been 
everywhere  so  metamorphosed  that  all  trace 
of  fossils  has  been  obliterated.  .Great  numbers 
of  fossil  plants  of  carboniferoijs  genera  occur 
in  the  empire ;  the  coal  basins  lie  jnat  8.  of  the 
tropic,  but  within  the  range  of  the  palm  ;  they 
are  of  coast ,  formation ;  and  carboniferous 
rocks  also  occur  in  the  Eio  It^nez.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  carboniferous  strata  on 
the  coast  N".  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  depresMon 
of  the  shore  allowing  the  accumulation  of  coal 
beds  not  having  extended  beyond  the  southern 
provinces.  A  thick  series  of  triassic  red  sand- 
stone, una^ociated  with  trap,  underlies  the 
cretaceous  rocks  in  Sergipe,  and  extends  over  a 
large  area.  Cretaceous  rocks  are  found  along 
the  coast  from  Bahia  to  Piauhy,  bat  none  occur 
S.  of  the  parallel  of  the  Abrolhos;  they  are  so 
largely  covered  by  tertiary  beds  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  their  extent ;  bnt  it  is  quite 
probable  that  they  underlie  the  tertiary  de- 
posits throughout  the  whole  Amazon  valley. 
They  show  themselves  on  the  Aquiry,  an 
affluent  of  the  Purfis,  and  have  there  been  ex- 
amined, as  reported  by  Prof.  Agaasiz.    The 
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cretaceous  rocks  seem  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  shallow  sea,  have  been  very  slightly  dis- 
turbed, do  not  anywhere  form  remarkably  high 
hills,  and  are  at  the  Abrolhos  associated  with 
volcanic  deposits.  Prof.  Hartt,  tliough  no  fos- 
sils have  been  found  in.tliem,  refers  to  the 
tertiary  the  clays  and  ferruginous  sandstones 
forming  the  coast  plains  and  overlying  the  cre- 
taceous rocks  nnconformably,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  themselves  overlaid  by  tie  drift  clays  that 
descend  from  the  mountains  and  cover  their 
glaciated  surfaces.  Drift  occurs  in  Brazil,  and 
is  considered  by  Prof,  Agasrfz  to  be  due  to  the 
agency  of  glacier  ice. — The  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Brazil  are  immense ;  they  comprise 
diamonds,  sapphires,  ememlda,  euelases,  rubies, 
topazes,  aquamarines,  zircon,  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  'lead,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Dia- 
monds have  been  found  in  various  partj  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  great  diamond  region  is  in 
Mims,  and  extends  from  E.  to  W.  between  lat. 
17°  and  1S°  S.,  the  most  celebrated  mines  beii^ 
those  of  the  Serra  do  Frio.  Diamond  washing 
was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  government, 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  law  for  the  ad- 
OMnistration  and  working  of  diamond  mines, 
these  now  belong  exclusively  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  diamond  usually  occurs  among 
the  sands  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
sandstone  rock.  Some  of  the  largest  known 
diamonds  were  found  on  some  of  the  smidi 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Sao  Francisco  on  the 
left  bank,  between  lat.  18"  and  19°  8,;  but 
search  here  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 
On  one  of  these  streams,  the  Abaet^,  was  found 
one  of  the  largest  diamonds  of  which  we  have 
any  record;  it  weighed  188i  carats.  From 
1740  to  17V2  the  average  diamond  extraction 
per  annum  was  53,080  earats ;  but  this  average 
lias  since  suffered  an  enormous  annual  decrease, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  diambnd  washings 
during  the  first  100  years,  perhaps  $20,000,000 
at  the  most  liberal  estimate,  was  far  outstrip- 
ped by  the  exportation  of  the  single  article  of 
coffee  in  the  year  1856,  $39,000,000.  Dia- 
monda  are  also  met  with  in  Parand,  near  Cu- 
yaba  in  Mfltto  Groaso,  and  in  the  Patinga  dis- 
trict in  Baliia.  The  annua!  production  of  dia- 
monda  in  this  province  ia  perhapa  $3,000,000. 
The  export  of  these  stones  from  the'  port 
of  Bahia  in  the  year  1864-'5  amounted  to 
nearly  $760,000,  and  that  of  sugar  alone  to 
almost  four  times  that  sum.  The  other  pre- 
cious stones  above  enumerated  occnr  in  Minas 
Geraes.  Garnets,  though  not  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, are  found  throughout  the  whole  empire ; 
and  heantifu!  amethysts  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  in  drift  gravob  and  clays,  and  alluvial 
sands  and  gravels.  The  formations  richest  in 
gold  are  clay  slates  traversed  by  auriferous 
quartz  lodes,  itacolumite  rock  veined  with  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  and  certain  iron  ores  various- 
ly known  under  the  names  itabirite  and  jacu- 
tinga.  The  richest  gold  mines  in  the  empire 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ouro  Preto,  in 
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the  province  of  Minas  Gertws.  Here  the  metal 
occurs  primarily  in  quartz  TeinB  traverang 
metamorpbic  rocks,  and  is  also  disseminated 
throughout  the  rock  in.  many  placea.  The 
principal  mines,  of  the  Morro  Telho,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kio  das  Velhas,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sao  Francisco,  are  those  of  Cachoeira,  'Bahti, 
and  Qnebra  Panella.  According  to  FhiUips, 
the  net  profits  of  these  mines  for  1849  were 
$190,680;  for  ISSl,  $483,845;  and  for  1865, 
1404,190.  In  1864  there  was  a  loss  of  $73,145. 
These  mines  are  worked  by  a  British  company, 
and  yield  a  dividend  of  $10  per  share  of  $75. 
The  mines  of  Gongo  Soco,  mA  some  others 
formerly  very  productive,  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  gold  veins  in  the  allnyial  soils 
of  Minas  Geraea  are  usually  associated  with 
platina  and  iridium,  and  in.  other  mines  of  a 
different    geological    formation    in  the   same 

Erovinfee  with  tellurium  and  other  minerals, 
1  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  always  ac- 
companied by  and  at  times  mixed  with  palla- 
dinm  to  the  extent  of  7  to  11  per  cent.  The 
opinion  that  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil  are  ex- 
hausted is  pronounced  to  be  false  by  Burton, 
Liais,  Hartt,  and  other  authorities.  SUi^r 
almost  everywhere  accompanies  the  galenic 
formation.  Copper  abounds  in  Matto  Groaso 
and  in  Sao  Pedro  do  Eio  Grande  do  Sul ;  it  is 
likewise  found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas,  Bahia, 
and  OeariL,  and  near  Villa  Vigoea  in  Maranhao. 
Tin  has  been  discovered  among  the  sands  of  the 
river  Paraopeba  in  Jlinas,  and  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Galena  is  frequently  met  with, 
composed  as  follows :  lead,  88^  per  cent. ;  sul- 
phur, 18J-;  and  rilver,  from  1  to  T  parts  in  10,- 
000  of  ore.  It  is  plentiful  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Igtiap6,  in  me  district  of  Iporanga,  and 
also  at  Sorocaba  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Ifinas,  Bahia,  Parahyba  do 
Norte,  Santa  Catharina,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Oearfi.  Ohromate  of  lead  is  found  at  Cogo- 
nhae  do  Campo  in  Minas  Geraes.  Sulphide  of 
zinc  and  traces  of  native  carbonate  of  zinc  oc- 
cur in  Oeara.  Arsenic  accompanies  the  pyrites 
in  some  gold  mines,  and  exists  in  the  acid  state 
combined  with  iron,  fonning  soorodite,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  There  are  in  Brazil 
U'on  mines  entirely  free  from  pyrites,  thus  ex- 
celling even  the  &moas  mines  of  Danemora  in 
Sweden.  Iron  works  are  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Bao  Joao  de  Ipan^ma,  the  product 

granite  of  different  colors  gccnr  in  various  local- 
ities, suitable  for  building,  though  for  this  pur- 
pose the  various  kmds  of  gneiss  are  commonly 
employed.  A  very  compact  quartz  suitable 
for  pavements  is  likewise  found.  Of  porphyry, 
the  green,  pink,  and  black  varieties  (the  latter 
containing  crystab  of  feldspar)  are  ahnndant, 
Saccharoidal  limestone  occnrs  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  is  generally  eruptive  in  the 
gneisa  formation.  Of  this  class  of  rock  there 
are  several  beantiful  varieties.  The  limestone 
of  the  Eio  das  Velhas  valley  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  and  is  so  sonorous  that  in  former  times 


plates  made  of  it  were  used  as  bells  for  the 
churches.  The  lime  used  in  building  on  the 
coast  is  almost  exclusively  made  from  the  sam- 
liaquia  or  enormous  mounds  of  shells  piled  up 
centuries  ago  by  the  aborigines,  or  from  the 
coral  beds  which  abound  in  all  the  bays  from 
the  Abrolhos  northward.  Gypsum  is  found  in 
Minas,  Eio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceai'fi,  Maranhao, 
and  Amazonas.  The  various  species  of  clays 
are  extensively  used  for  makang  bricks,  and 
would  also  be  very  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware.  There  are  extensive 
mines  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  yielding  coal 
with  a  more  abundant  ash  than  the  English 
coals  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  appearance  and  general  properties. 
Prof  Hartt  says  it  has  been  used  since  about 
1860  in  the  Jacuby  company's  steamers,  and 
found  more  economical  than  the  Enghsb  coal. 
A  railway  fi'om  the  mines  will  carry  the  coal 
to  a  seaport,  whence  it  can  be  taken  by  colliers 
and  delivered  at  Montevideo  in  three  or  four 
days  at  about  half  the  cost,  of  delivering  it  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  nevertheless  it  is  com- 
puted that  it  can  be  sold  at  about  $8  per  ton. 
Coal  also  appeal^  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  again  in 
Oear^;  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Piauhy  and 
Maranhao,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Lignite  is  found  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  peat  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Bituminous 
schists  are  also  frequently  met  with,  some 
being  of  a  turfy  origin.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Oamamd,  yellow  schists  have  been  discov- 
ered which  afford  by  distillation  a  solid  mat- 
ter analogous  to  naphtlmUne,  and  a  very  vola- 
tile carburet  of  hydrogen,  possessing  excellent 
illuminating  properties.  Similar  schists  exist 
in  Maranhao.  Graphite  is  plentiful  in  Cear^, 
Sulphur  has  been  detected  in  Eio  Grande  do 
Norte.  Nitre,  alum,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  efflorescent  form,  and 
roiJ{  salt  occar  in  most  of  the  provinces. 
Common  salt  is  extracted  from  the  HoriMpoda 
which  come  upon  the  rock  in  the  Eio  Negro 
below  the  fresh  water,. and  in  the  strongest 
part  of  the  current.  A  curious  efflorescence 
is  that  of  chloride  of  soda  in  the  gneiss  of  some 
of  the  mountains  of  Oeari. — Among  the  fossil 
remdns  of  extinct  mammals  found  in  Brazil 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  mastodon,  species 
of  macrauchenia,  toxodon,  chlamydotberium, 
and  of  the  gigantic  glyptodon  (hoplopkorva), 
iHsVyiot!.,  ssid.  ms^atlieriiuc..  Among  the  cai- 
nivora  there  were  wild  cats  and  jaguars,  and  a 
species  of  smilodon  (_S.  neogceut),  an  immense 
cat-like  animal  with  enormous  kuife-like  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  allied  to  the  fossil 
European  species.  The  proUpitheeua  is  the 
only  extinct  genus  of  monkey  found.  Lund 
encountered  in  the  basin  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
stone  implements  and  remains  of  man  so  buried 
with  the  remwns  of  the  extinct  finna  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  man  was  contemporaneous 
with  it  in  Brazil  as  in  Europe.  Bones  of  an 
inmiense  capybara  {hydroeharimmilcidens)  have 
been  met  with,  and  of  llamas  and  horses,  which 
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last  certoiDly  existed  in  Brazil,  as  in  Worth 
America,  long  before  the  conquest. — The  cli- 
mate along  the  coast  from  about  lat.  34°  S.  to 
tlw  N.  Ihnit,  and  in  the  rallej  of  the  Amazon, 
may  be  described  as  generally  hot,  though 
some  parts  are  aubjeot  to  sudden  and  violent 
atmospheric  changes.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Parang  and  the  Urogaay,  as  also  on  the  high- 
lands, a  cool  and  even  a  cold  temperature  pre- 
vails; and  the  climate  of  the  whole  empire, 
though  for  the  most  part  moist,  is  in  general 
healthy.  In  the  north  the  wet  season  (winter) 
befflns  regularly  teward  the  end  of  November, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  May ;  daring  this 
period  the  rains  are  abundant  and  usually  ac- 
companied by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  heavy 
OS  the  end  of  the  season  approaches.  On  the 
Amazon,  from  Belem  westward,  rain  falls 
almost  every  afternoon.  At  Belem  there  are 
bnt  60  days  out  of  the  year  without  rein.  The 
thermometer  in  this  region  ranges  from  98°  to 
68"  F.,  while  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  average 
temperature  is  76°,  Snd  still  lower  toward  the 
south.  In  the  northern  provinces,  from  June 
to  December,  the  ventoa  geram  (general  winds) 
blow  steadily  in  the  daytime  from  the  north- 
east, and  during  the  night  from  the  east.  The 
most  common  diseases  are  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, intermittent  fevers,  and  rheumatism.  Goi- 
tre is  extremely  prevalent  in  Minas,  parts  of 
Bahia,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
saline  impurities  of  tlie  water.  Leprosy  is  prev- 
alent along  (he  banks  of  the  Amazon,  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  said  rarely  to  at- 
tack ibreigners,  and  though  generally  reported 
to  be  incurable,  statistics  show  that,  in  places 
where  there  are  good  physicians,  it  often  yields 
to  treatment,  and  permanent  cures  are  effected. 
— -The  soil  of  Brazil  is  as  varied  as  its  climate, 
being  in  some  parts  amazingly  fertile,  and 
bearing  almost  e^ery  known  species  of  vege- 
table production;  while  in  others  it  is  dry, 
arid,  and  unfevorable  to  vegetation.  As  a 
rule,  the  lands  surrounding  the  laree  and  popu- 
lous cities  are  exceedingly  rich  and  productive. 
The  immense  plains  of  the  interior  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  primeval  forests,  offer- 
ing inexhaustible  quantities  of  timber  adapted 
both  for  solid  construction  and  for  cabinet  and 
ornamental  works.  Few  countries  in  the  world 
contain  such  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
on  their  surface  as  the  valley  of  the  Amazon; 
from  a  point  about  60  m.  8.  E.  of  Tabatinga,  a 
circle  may  be  drawn  of  1,100  m,  in  diameter, 
the  whole  area  of  which  is  covered  with  one 
denae  mass  of  arboreal  vegetation.  '  Nearly 
400  different  species  were  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
pmifdo  mternadonal  at  Belem  in  1867;  and 
Proi  Agassiz  reports  having  seen  at  the  same 
fair  117  different  kinds  of  valuable  woods  cut 
from  a  piece  of  land  not  half  a  mile  sqnare, 
many  of  which  were  dark-colored,  veined 
woods,  as  beautilul  as  mahogany  or  rosewood, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Under  the 
name  of  javarandd  or  rosewood  are  known 
vol:  ul—15 
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several  species  of  wood,  all  very  hard  and 
compact,  of  a  blackish  red  tinge.  They  flourish 
in  Amazonas  and  the  provinces  N.  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro  generally,  that  of  Espirito  Santo  being 
reputed  of  a  fine  quality,  and  forming  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  from  the  Doce.  The 
iUiMa  or  stonewood,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Amazonas,  ParA,  Maranhao,  and  other  north- 
ern provinces,  often  attains  a  height  of  100  fL, 
with  a  trunk  over  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  all  the 
best  vessels  of  the  Amazon  country  are  con- 
structed of  this  wood,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
durable  than  teak.  The  copaiba  (copa^era 
Qua/yanensU  or  officmalis)  and  the  pao  Brazil 
or  Brazil  wood,  the  former  valuable  for  its  oil 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  also  for  its 
timber,  the  latter  for  its  celebrated  coloring 
matter,  present  a  marked  feature  in  the  forest 
vegetation.  The  colossal  pao  d'aroo  or  bow 
wood  (teeoma  gpeaioaa)  and  maoarandnba 
(mimuaops  elata)  abound  in  the  virgin  forests 
N.  of  Eio ;  the  timber  of  both  is  exceedingly 
hard  and  extensively  used  in  catpentry  and 
cabinet  making.  From  the  latter  is  extracted 
by  incision  a  whitish,  sweet,  savory  fluid,  com- 
monly used  while  in  the  liquid  state  as  milk  in 
tea  and  cofl'ee ;  after  some  hours  it  coagulates, 
forming  a  white,  elastic  mass 
rubber,  when  it  is  employed  u 
the  bark,  very  rich  in  tannin, 
dyeing.  The  total  height  of  these  trees,  stem 
and  crown,  maybe  estimated  at  from  180  to 
300  ft. ;  the  vast  dome  of  their  foHage  rises 
above  the  other  forest  trees  as  does  that  of  a 
cathedral  above  the  other  buildings  in  a  city; 
and  logs  100  ft.  long  squared  from  these  trees 
are  not  uncommon  at  the  saw  mills  near  Be- 
lem. The  growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  not  only 
of  the  trees  just  mentioned,  bnt  of  most  of  the 
larger  trees,  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
forest ;  the  buttresses,  generally  thin  walls  of 
wood,  form'  spacious  stall-like  compartments, 
often  capable  of  holding  half  a  dozen  persons, 
and  serve  as  props  to  the  enormons  stems. 
Of  the  order  of  lecyfhidacew  there  are  some 
40  species  distributed  among  seven  genera. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  sapucaia  (UcythU 
OUavia),  the  fruit  of  which  (sapucaia  nuts)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Brazil  nut,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  vase-like  shell  with  a  close-fitting  lid, 
called  a  monkey  cup,  and  the  BerthalUtia 
exeeUa,  a  majestic  tree  forming  whole  forests, 
and  producing  the  Brazil  nut.  The  timber  of 
these  genera  is  especially  valuable  in  construc- 
tions exposed  to  trying  atmospheric  action.  To 
those  already  enumerated  may  be  added  the 
angieo,  rinhatico,  caixeta,  sueupira,  canolla, 
pao  ferro  (ironwood),  cedro,.  perobal,  gonjalo 
aloes,  baoari,  jiqnitibfi,  condnrfij  piqui^,  bracu- 
tiara,  and  a  host  of  others  yieldmg  timber  suit- 
able for  every  purpose,  besidesi  an  endless 
variety  of  fruits,  resins,  oils,  dyes,  &c.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  forest  ia  the  pahn,  which 
is  here  represented  by  from  300  to  400  species, 
all  more  or  less  useful  to  the  aborigines,  and 
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some  even  neceasftry  to  their  esistence.  From  | 
the  graceful  mms  nucifera,  with  its  giant  pinnate 
leaves  often  SO  ft.  long,  the  Maaimiliana  regici, 
jar^assfl,  ma/niewrioi  »acoif^a,  yriartea  exho- 
risa,  Leopotdina  palchra,  and  some  others,  the 
Indian  obtains  food,  drink,  raiment,  dwelling, 
hammocks,  cordage,  cooking  utensils  (the  woody 
spathes  of  some  paims  standing  the  Are  when 
they  are  filled  with  water),  weapons,  tools,  fish- 
ing tackle,  harpoons,  implements  for  the  chase, 
mnaieal  instrnments,  and  medicines.  The  car- 
nohuba  palm  gives  was  which,  mixed  with 
tallow,  makes  excellent  candles,  and  a  sort  of 
farinaceous  pith  much  used  when  other  food 
is  scarce.  The  oooos,  of  which  the  cocoaaut 
palm  is  the  type,  and  of  which  about  a  dozen 
species  are  Here  known,  the  assai,  the  bao^ba, 
a  sii^le  bunch  of  whose  fruit  weighs  from  80 
to  40  lbs.,  the  peach  palm  i^pupunha),  and 
scores  of  others,  all  famish  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruits,  and  some  of  them  refreshing 
beverages.  The  cocos  yield  was,  oil,  sugar, 
starch,  and  materials  for  cloth  and  cordage ; 
the  leaves  and  shells  give  thatch  for  huts,  ma- 
terials for  hats,  hammocks,  mats,  baskets,  and 
other  articles;  and  the  roots,  sap,  flowers,  and 
milk  afibrd  to  the  Indian  medicinal  remedies 
for  many  of  his  peculiar  maladies.  The  wood 
of  all  the  palms  is  very  good;  for  building.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  palm 
family  is  the  miritf,  with  its  pendent  clusters 
of  reddish  fruit,  and  enormous  spreading,  fan- 
like leaves,  cut  into  ribbons,  one  of  which  is  a 
load  for  a  man.  The  pliraie-like  leaves  of  the 
jnpati  are  often  60  ft.  long,  and  those  of  the 
bussd  30. ft.  All  the  well  known  tropical 
fruits  can  generally  be  had  in  any  part  of  the 
eonntrj ;  bnt  the  interior  abounds  in  produc- 
tions utterly  unknown  in  the  coast  districts. 
Some  of  these  fmita  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  natives,  such  as  the  jabuti-piibe  and  aaiai. 
(two  species),  the  former  resembling  the  apple, 
the  latter  the  pear  in  form  and  size,  and  both 
containing  a  pulp  of  a  delicious  flavor.  The 
fruit  of  the  avtoBa/rpva  BraxiU&Mit  (Gom.),  or 
Brazilian  breadfruit,  sometimes  afoot  and  ahalf 
in  the  largest  diameter,  has  immense  seeds  which 
are  extensively  used  as  food.  Others  grow  wild, 
as  the  pamA,  an  oblong,  cherry-colored  stone 
iruit,  growing  at  a  height  of  100  feet  from  the 
ground;  and  the  purumfi'i,  which  tastes  like 
wild  grapes.  The  fatty,  bitter  pulp  of  the 
umari  and  the  wishi  is  eaten  mixed  with 
farina,  and  is  very  nourishing ;  and  mingau 
(custard)  of  bananas,  flavored  with  the  maUet- 
shaped  wiko — an  oblong,  crimson  fruit,  grow- 
ing apparently  crosswise  on  its  stem— is  a  fa- 
vorite dish  on  the  Solimoens.  Ail  vegetation 
is  much,  more  luxuriant  in  the  basin  of  the  So- 
limoens than  in  that  of  the  Lower  Amazon; 
trees  which  near  Belem  bloom  but  once  a  year 
have  flowers  or  fruit,  and  sometimes'  both, 
throughout  the  four  seasons  at  Ega,  The 
species  of  social  plants  are  comparatively  few 
in  Brazil;  those  most  noteworthy  in  the  At- 
lantic regions  are  the 


1  addition  to  which  and  the 
pteria  caudata  are  some  species  of  rhexia, 
cecropia,  and  bigni?nia^  together  with  the  ubfi, 
jaquarassil,  some  grasses,  a  bamboo,  and  the 
dwai-f  palm  of  the  coast,  gwriri.  The  for- 
ests of  the  central  provinces  are  made  up 
of  melaetomm,  conspicuous  from  their  large 
purple  blossoms;  horalaoem,  with  their  pecu- 
liar fohage  and  large  cotton  fruits ;  candelabra 
trees,  with  a  fruit  resembling  that  of  the  bread 
tree  (cultivated  in  Brazil),  but  slighter  and 
more  ojlindrioal ;  euphorbias  of  extraordinary 
size;  the  genera  ilex^  laurus,  myrtut,  eugenia, 
jairopha,  vieinia,  Jicui,  as  also  the  iignonia, 
rhexia,  teeythis,  and  hundreds  of  other  for 
the  most  part  unknown  species;  and  near  the 
plantations  and  dwellings  exotic  tropical  trees 
are  everywhere  cultivated.  Luxuriant  plant 
growth  greets  the  eye  in  all  directions;  no- 
where is  a  spot  to  be  seen  without  plants. 
Numberless  species  of  paisijlora,  Ealadiutn, 
d/racontima,  piper,  iegonia,  and  epidendrum, 
with  multitudinous  ferns,  lichens,  and  mosses, 
bloom  on  every  tree  stem;  and  the  mass  of 
foliage  is  everywhere  interlaced  by  parasitic 
vines.  Countless  tough,  woody  lianes,  varying 
from  thread-like  tenuity  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thigh,  cling  to  and  twine  around  the 
tree  trunks,  oiimbing  to  the  very  topmost 
branch,  there  to  blofflom  and  bear  fruit  above 
the  reach  of  vision.  The  caoutchouc  tree  oc- 
curs chiefly  between  Belem  and  the  Xingfi, 
and  on  the  Solimoens  and  Eio  Negro;  and  the 
maihix  syphilitica^  valuable  for  the  sarsapariUa 
extractod  from  its  roots,  abounds  in  the  whole 
Amazonian  forest  region,  from  Venezuela  to 
Bolivia.  Brazilian  nntmegs.  Tonka  beans-,  and 
Maranhao  cloves  are  all  common  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  the  basin  of  which  are  numberless 
trees  rich  in  various  kinds  of  oils  and  resins. 
Among  the  forest  trees  of  the  Amazon,  the 
leguminoem  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in 
species,  and  also  the  most  remarkable,  from 
their  curious  bean-like  fruits,  commonly  of 
immense  size  or  length.  Many  of  the  ingiifi 
and  aUied  genera  have  pods  a  yard  long  and 
very  slender,  while  in  others  the  pods  are  three 
or  four  inches  wide  and  quite  short.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  vanilla ;  the  Leopol- 
dina  pahn,  the  fibres  of  whose  petioles  give  the 
piassaba  so  exten^vely  employed  in  textile 
fabrics,  occurs  ia  large  numbers ;  as  do  also 
several  species  of  iomia^  producing  silk  cot- 
ton. The  flowers  of  the  forest  trees  in  the 
densely  wooded  repons  are  comparatively 
small  and  inconspjcuons;  in  the  open  countiy, 
or  campos,  the  flower-bearing  trees  and  bushes 
are  more  abundant,  as  indicated  by  the  larger 
number  of  floral  insecte  attracted  thitier ;  but 
in  the  more  cultivated  districts  in  the  central 
and  southern  provinces,  the  prodigious  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  never  fail  to  com- 
mand attention  and  admiration.  In  addition 
to  the  tropical  fniits  alluded  to  above,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  bananas,  yams, 
figs,  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  all  of  which  grow 
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1  most  of  the  proT- 
inoes,  the  oranges  of  Pari  being  at  once  re- 
markable for  exoellence  and  abundance. — 
The  zoology  of  Brazil  ia  no  less  remarkable 
than  its  hotany  for  the  variety  of  species  which 
it  comprises.  Among  the  animals  not  indi~ 
genous  to  the  country  are  the  horae,  ass,  sheep, 
hog,  and  dog.  Numerous  herds  of  homed 
cattle  roam  wild  over  the  vast  pldns  of  the  in- 
terior, and  considerable  numberB  in  a  domestic 
state  on  the  large  plantations  of  the  southern 
and  central  provinces.  The  horses  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  South  American 
states  i  but  the  sheep  and  swine  are  in  gene- 
ral of  inferior  breeds,  though  the  markets  of 
the  large  cities  afford  some  excellent  mutton. 
Wild  pigs  inhabit  the  forests  and  are  hunted 
for  food.  Game  in  great  variety  abounds 
throughout  the  wooded  region,  and  especially 
deer,  hare,  and  squirrels.  Here  also  are  the 
great  maneless  lion  (cougar  or  puma) ;  the  ja- 
guar, whose  strength  enables  it  to  kill  a  young 
bull  and  drag  the  carcass  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill ;  the  ocelot  {feUi  pardalk),  and  two  other 
species  of  felidiB.  All  these  the  Brazilians 
designate  by  the  single  generic  t«rm  on}a 
(ounce),  distinguishing  them,  however,  into 
three  species  accordmg  to  the  color  of  the 
skin:  the  onQa  preta,  tmpa  pintada,  and  onpa 
de  lamho  preto.  Wolves,  cachorra»  do  matto 
(dogs  of  the  woods),  a  species  of  fox,  and 
antai  (American  tapir)  are  common ;  as  are 
likewise  sloths,  pacaa  {cmlogmiyi  paca\  agou- 
tis, and  armadillos;  the  three  last  named  spe- 
cies ranking  among  the  most  highly  esteemed 
game  of  the  country.  Three  small  species  of 
deer,  the  tapir,  the  largest  quadruped  in  the 
empire,  two  or  tliree  species  of  large  felicUB, 
two  kinds  of  wild  hog,  the  capybara,  and  the 
paca  comprise  nearly  all  the  large  game  of  this 
region.  Small  agontis,  sloths,  armadiUoa,  and 
ant-eaters  are  common.  The  capybara  (kydro- 
ehtsrnt  eapyhard)  frequents  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  eats  grass,  and  dives  when  pursued.  Its 
flesh,  though  frequently  eaten,  is  not  very 
good,  while  that,  of  the  paca  is  particularly 
savory  and  tender.  Many  species  of  opossnra 
occur,  and  are  very  destructive  to  poultry. 
The  flesh  of  tlie  armadillo,  both  species  of 
which  are  eaten,  is  white  and  delicate.  The 
large  ant-eater  is  a  powerful  animal ;  the  In- 
dians assert  that  it  sometimes  kills  the  jaguar ; 
and  the  various  species  of  sloth  are  a  favorite 

?rey  of  the  harpy  eagle.  Otters,  the  ecMmyi  (a 
ind  of  rat),  two  species  of  coati,  porcupines, 
iraras  or  honey-eaters,  water  rats,  and  vari- 
ous other  species  of  rodents  are  not  uncom- 
mon. There  are  over  30  known  species  of 
monkeys  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and 
probably  twice  that  nmnber  iu  all  Brazil ;  of 
these  the  myeetei,  or  howlers,  are  the  largest ; 
the  cuaita  and  many  other  kinds  are  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  Kabbita  ai-e 
common  in  the  central  provinces;  and  vam- 
pires often  cause  much  trouble  by  biting  horses, 
oattle,  and  even  men.    Chief  among  the  pre- 


daceons  birds  are  the  king  vulture  and  the 
harpy  eagle,  which,  with  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  &c.,  inhabit 
the  Amazon  re^on,  and  all  but  the  first  two  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  fine  eagles  inhabiting  the 
Upper  Amazon  exclusively.  Wallace  re^ona 
at  least  80  distinct  species  of  parrots,  varying 
in  size  from  the  tiny  ptittaeulia  pasiermus 
to  the  magnificent  crimson  macaw,  and  some 
20  varieties  of  hnnuning  birds.  Immense 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the  rivers  and 
lakes ;  the  American  ostrich  (rhea  Antericana) 
ranges  from  OearA  to  the  Uruguay ;  and  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  small  birds,  whose 
showy  and  brilliant  plumage  forms  a  gay  con- 
trast with  the  monotonous,  never-fading  ver- 
dure of  Brazilian  vegetation.  During  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  frigate  birds,  gulls,  and  sev- 
eral other  species  of  marine  birds  resort  in  num- 
bers to  the  Abrolhop.  A  remarkable  bird  is  the 
siriemma,  a  sort  of  small  ostrioh,  occurring  in  the 
highland  deserts ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  then  he- 
comes  very  usefiil  for  the  extermination  of  ser- 
pents, which  form  its  chief  food.  Five  species 
of  toucans  inhabit  the  woods  of  Ega,  all  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  rize  and  light  structure 
of  their  beaks,  which  are  often  two  inches  wide 
and  seven  long.  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  Guinea 
fowl,  and  other  ponitry  are  met  with  m  every 
form ;  and  wild  turkeys,  peacocks,  wild  geese, 
&c.,  are  very  numerous.  Some  travellers  have 
spoken  of  a  kind  of  lyre  bird  in  Minas  Greraes. 
Among  the  reptiles,  the  boa  constrictor  (jiboia), 
and  the  anaconda  (atteurujA)  come  first  in  or- 
der. Wallace  says  the  latter  is  decidedly  the 
larger  of  the  two;  but  both  attain  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the 
country  that  they  sometimes  reach  from  60  to 
80  feet  in  length.  Poisonous  serpents  abound, 
and  there  are  numerous  varieties,  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  being  the  jararaca ;  it  is  common 
in  all  tlie  southern  provinces,  and  its  bite,  near- 
ly always  mortal,  la  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  poignant  suffering.  The  jararacas- 
sfl  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  preceding.  The 
cobra  eoral,  or  coral  serpent;  the  eolra  tipb, 
or  liane  snake,  dangerous  from  the  grayish 
color  of  the  skin,  similar  to  that  of  the  lianea 
aronnd  which  it  entwines  itself  to  lie  in  wait 
for  its  prey ;  the  cobra  fria,  or  cold  snake, 
whose  body  is  frigid  as  ice;  and  the  rattle- 
snake {coicaveZ),  are  all  exceedingly  venomous, 
and  rarely  esceed  two  yards  in  length.  Three 
or  four  distinct  species  of  alligators  abound  in 
the  Amazon  and  all  its  tributaries.  The  small- 
er ones  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  they  in 
^theirtum  are  devoured  by  the  large  ones.  Be- 
sides the  jurard,  the  largest  and  most  abundant 
of  the  Brazilian  turtles,  there  are  various  other 
species ;  from  their  eggs,  the  yolka  of  which 
are  very  good  eating,  la  extracted  an  oil  mooh 
used  for  light  and  in  culinary  preparations. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  flah  of  endlesa 
variety ;  in  every  small  river,  eve 
parte  of  the  same  river,  distinct  species  oi 
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and  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  kinds  in  the  several  rivera  of  the 
empire. '  The  garoupa  is  a  large  fish,  of  excel- 
lent flavor,  taken  in  prodigious  numbers  off  the 
coast  between  lat,  17°  and  18°  8,  An  immense 
variety  of  fish  is  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abrolhos,  and  used  for  food,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  delicious  kinds  of  marine  fish.  The 
peixehoi,  or  cow  fish,  called  by  the  Indians  ju- 
nid,  ia  an  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  which  there 
are  probably  two  species  in  the  Amazon,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  manatee  of  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  Sao  Francisco  there  is  a  iisli 
called  the  piranha,  esceedingly  voracious,  biting 
the  legs  of  bathers,  and  attacking  and  muti- 
lating other  fish  irrespective  of  size.  The  piru- 
rocfl  is  taken  in  targe  quantities  in  the  Ama- 
zon, and  is  preserved  like  cod.  The  Amazo- 
nian forests  are  without  a  rival  for  the  great 
size  and  goi^eona  colors  of  their.butterflies,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  the  species.  The  helieo- 
nii,  a  group  of  butterflies  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  are  verynumeroQs;  and  the  harlequin 
beetle,  with  the  gigantic  priom  and  dynaetes, 
are  also  found  here,  Husical  crickets;  immense 
spiders,  of  suffident  size  (some  being  half  a 
foot  in  expanse)  and  strength  to  attack  and 
kill  finches;  countless  varieties  of  bees,  some 
without  stings,  others  making  sour  honey ;  saa- 
bas,  or  leaf-carrying  ants,  so  abundant  in  some 
districts  as  to  render  agriculture  almost  impos- 
sible; formidable  mosquitoeSj  sand  flies,  niotu- 
cas,  piums  (a  minute  fiy,  the  mseot  pest  of  the 
Upper  Amazon),  carnivorous  beetles,  huge  scor- 
pions, and  myriads  of  other  species,  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Brazilian  insect 
world. — There  exist  in  Brazil  magnificent  pas- 
.  ture  lands  eminently  suitable  for  cattle  rais- 
ing, and  watered  by  great  rivers  affording 
an  easy  and  direct  highway  to  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  The 
meadow  lands  of  the  more  southerly  provinces, 
however,  support  countless  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  which  form  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country.  The  cultivated  groimd 
from  the  Eio  Negro  to  the  Andes  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  score  acres.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Tocantins  the  inhabitants  like  better  to  gather 
nuts  and  cacao,  and  make  India  rubber,  than 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  regular  cultivation 
of  Uie  soil.  That  part  of  ttie  coast  region 
extending  ftom  Bahia  to  Sta.  Oatharina,  with 
the  exception  of  Espirito  Santo,  is  generally 
devoted  to  coffee  culture,  thoi^h  rice  is  an 
important  product  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  and  there  are  immense 
sag^/iMend/u  in  all  of  them.  The  region  em- 
bracing Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Paranfi,  and  Sta. 
Oatharina  yields  the  various  cereals,  cattle' 
raising  being  likewise  an  important  industry; 
and  the  great  equatorial  districts  are  charac- 
terized by  tie  spontaneous  products  of  the 
forest — barks,  gums,  resins,  and  textile  sub- 
stances as  yet  unknown  in  foreign  markets — 
India  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  cacao,  vanilla,  ifec. 
Eice  is  easily  raised  in  all  parts  of  Brazil ;  cot- 


ton yields  large  crops  in  almost  all  the  prov- 
inces, as  do  also  sugar  and  tobacco,  Agri- 
oultura!  operations  are  chiefly  centred  upon 
coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  mandioca,  the 
various  European  cereals,  beans,  and  cacao, 
of  which  last  there  are  extensive  plantations 
in  tlie  provinces  N.  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Tlie 
yield  of  sugar  is  still  considerable,  and  has  not 
materially  increased  or  decreased  since  1862, 
notwithstanding  the  preference  given  of  late 
years  to  coffee  planting  in  many  districts. 
Four  fifths  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  half  of  all  that  is  used 
in  the  world,  is  of  Brazilian  growth.  Yet 
Brazilian  coffee  is  much  underrated,  for  the 
reason  that  the  flner  qualities  are  nearly  always 
put  into  market  under  the  name  of  Java  or 
Kocha,  or  even  Martinique  or  Bourbon,  al- 
though the  yearly  produce  of  coffee  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  would 
not  be  sufBcient  to  supply  the  Eio  de  Janeiro 
market  for  a  single  day.  Each  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  yield  annually,  on  an  average,  two 
pounds  of  coffee ;  but  some  g^ve  aa  much  as 
eight.  Besides  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  the  coffee  plant  flourishes  in  the 
shade  of  the  Amazon  forest,  and  with  moderate 
care  yields  two  annual  crops;  and  the  CearA 
coffee,  much  esteeiped,  grows  on  the  moun- 
tain ^opeSj  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to 
8,000  ft  above  the  sea.  In  the  province  of 
Pari  the  coffee  plant  is  seen  growing  on  al- 
most every,  roadside,  thicket,  or  waste.  In 
1818  all  the  coffee  exported  from  Brazil  was 
only  74,300  sacks;  in  1871  it  was  2,358,001 
sacks.  The  value  of  cotton  exported  increased 
from  $8,383,706  in  1863  to  $34,080,825  in 
1866,  This  rapid  increase  was  duo  to  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States.  Mandioca  or 
cassava  is  extensively  cultivated ;  it  is  said  that 
one  acre  of  it  affords  as  much  nutriment  as  six 
of  wheat,  and  the  farina  prepared  from  it  is  a 
common  article  of  food  ia  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  vine  and  the  olive  are  cultivated 
to  a  hmited  extent  in  the  southern  provinces. 
— Manufactures  are  not  yet  in  a  very  advanced 
condition  in  Brazil.  Sugar  refining  is  carried 
on  extensively,  particularly  in  the  great  cane- 
growing  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Pernambu> 
CO,  where  there  are  numbers  of  engenhos  es- 
tablished on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  best  mod- 
ern machinery  for  water  or  steam  power.  In 
the  interior  the  old  imperfect  systems  are 
still  adhered  to,  owing  in  many  cases  to  the 
apathy  of  the  planters,  but  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
pense and  diificulties  attendii^  transportation 
from  the  coast.  Little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
Brazil  toward  manufacturing  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery. To  the  engenhoe  in  the  interior  are 
commonly  attached  distilleries,  and  three  kinds 
of  rum  are  manufactured :  eachaga,  somewhat 
resembling  in  taste  the  rum  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  inferior  to  that  in  quality,  is  in  universal 
use  among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  made  from 
the  molasses  that  drips  from  the  matcavado  or 
common  raw  sugar;  agoardente,  or  the  rum 
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of  commerce,  directly  distilled  from  the  oane 
juice;  and  restilo,  the  result  of  a  second  pro- 
cess of  distillation  (hence  the  name)  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  is  previously  added  another  in- 
gredient. About  6,500,000  gallons  of  rum  are 
annually  exported.  The  agoardente  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin  and  of 
fine  liqueurs,  a  large  variety  of  which  latter, 
flavored  with  the  aromatic  extracts  of  vaiiona 
indigenous  fruits,  was  eshihited  in  Paris  in 
1867.  A  sort  of  hrandy  is  also  made  from 
mandiooa,  the  fruits  of  the  c^iieiro,  genipa- 
peiro,  &c.  Beer  hreweries,  of  comparativelj 
recent  establishment,  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Petropolia,  Eio  Grande 
do  Sill,  and  Pemambuoo ;  but  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  is  seriously  impeded  by  the 
necessity  of  importing  from  Europe  the  barley 
and  hops,  which  might  be  raised  in  abundance 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Tobacco  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  in  some  places,  chiefiy 
in  Babia  and  lUo  de  Janeiro,  where  are  made 
several  kinds  of  snuff  much  esteemed  in  foreign 
markets.  'Large  quantities  of  cigars  of  a  com- 
mon class  {tsharv,tos)  are  manu&ctured  in  Ba- 
hia  and  other  places.  In  some  towns  and 
dlstriota  near  Bahia  the  whole  population  ia 
thus  occupied,  and  the  saw  mills  tnra  out  irom 
7,000  to  8,000  cigar  boxes  a  day.  In  the 
financial  year  1859-'60  46,000,000  oharutos, 
valued  at  |304,667  55,  were  exported  from 
Bahia;  and  the  yearly  export  has  since  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.  A  number  of  cotton- 
weaving  factories  have  been  established,  and 
compete  favorably  with  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  production  of  the  coarser  fabrics.  The 
first  cotton  factory  in  Brazil  was  built  by  an 
Atperican  near  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  workers 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  German  colony  at  Pe- 
tropolis.  There  is  besides  an  extensive  fahrUa 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  also  built  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  employing  300  operatives  of  both  sex- 
es, mostly  from  the  orphan  and  foundling  asy- 
lums of  the  city.  Prom  80,000  to  40,000  pieces 
(of  16  yards  each)  arc  here  produced  annually, 
nnd  a  considerable  quantity  of  sewing  cotton, 
nets,  &c.  The  largest  factory  is  in  Minas 
Geraea,  with  15,000  spindles  and  400  looms ;  it 
affords  constant  employment  to  800  hands,  and 
is  said  to  turn  out  annually  8,500,000  yaras  of 
cloth  and  374,000  lbs.  of  yam,  of  a  total  value 
of  $1,100,000.  In  the  provinces  already  men- 
tioned, andinAlagflas  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
other  cotton  factories,  but  of  minor  importance. 
To  promote  the  development  of  this  mdustry, 
the  government  has  decreed  the  free  entry  of 
aE  machinery  for  that  purpose,  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  operatives  from  military  service,  but 
appoints  an  in»)eotor  to  superintend  each  es- 
tablishment. Very  good  silks  are  made  at  Eio 
de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere.  There  are  saw  mills 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Common 
and  wall  papers  are  manufactured  ;  also  soap, 
chemioala,  br^ds,  ribbons,  bronzes,  &c.  Some 
important  works  have  been  executed  in  Bra- 
zilian fonnderies,  such  as  steamships  and  iron 
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bridges;  and  the  coast  steamer  companies  have 
well  appointed  machine  shops  for  the  repair 
and  even  building  of  engines.  The  province  of 
8ao  Paulo  has  some  large  iron  works.  In  the 
large  cities  there  are  gold  and  silver  smiths  and 
jewellers ;  but  these  and  the  artisans  of  the 
various  other  mechanical  branches  are  mdnly 
foreigners.  In  Brazil  the  exaggerated  appre- 
ciation of  political  employment  everywhere 
prevailing  amounts  to  a  national  misfortune. 
Every  man  of  liberal  education  seeks  a  political 
career,  as  being  at  once  the  easiest  and  most 
aristocratic  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The 
possesion  of  a  sugar  plantation  is  r^arded 
among  the  cultivators  as  a  sort  of  nobility. — 
The  chief  article  of  export  from  Brazil  is  cof- 
fee, supplying,  aa  before  stated,  more  than  half 
the  consumption  of  the  world.  Among  the 
other  products  sent  in  large  quantities  to  for- 
eign countries  are  cotton,  sugar,  cacao,  hides, 
boms,  tobacco,  india  rubber,  diamonds,  &c. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  from  Great  Britain ;  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  iron  from  various  countries ;  wines 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France ;  agricultu- 
ral implements,  hardware,  lard,  flour,  timber 
(pine),  petroleum,  biscuits,  coal,  ice,  hams, 
soap,  boots  and  shoes,  &o.,  from  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  and 
imports  for  the  three  years.  1866-'9  is  shown 
in  the  following  table ; 
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Of  the  3,309,456  sacks  of  coffee  exported  in 
1870,  the  United  States  took  1,373,654.  In  the 
first  half  of  1871  there  were  shipped  1,353,666 
sacks,  645,749  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
same  country  took  371,366  out  of  a  total  of 
625,429  sacks  exported  during  the  first  half  of 
1872 — a  decrease  in  the  tola]  export  of  nearly 
one  half.  The  valne  of  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  for  I8T0  was  $30,687,240,  and  of  the 
imports  $26,834,170.  The  yalue  of  the  Brit- 
ish cotton  maniifaotures  imported  in  1869  and 
1870  was  almost  exactly  covered  by  that  of 
the  raw  cotton  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  same  period.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  trade  returns  of  several  years, 
it  is  observed  that  one  fourth  of  the  exports 
go  to  England,  and  about  one  flfth  to  the 
United  States,  the  remainder  being  divided 
between  Prance,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  the 
Argentine  BepubUc.  The  port  movements 
in  1870  were  as  follows:  entered,  3,640 
sea-going  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,486,- 
000  tons;  4,908  coasters,  tonnage  1,091,000; 
cleared,  8,215  sea-going  vessels,  tonnage  1,600,- 
000:  4,994  coasters,  tonnage  1,188,000.  A  line 
of  clippers  between  Genoa  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Snl  was  organized  in  1872,  with  vessels  of  600 
tons  burden,  bnfc  of  Ught  draft,  to  suit  the  bar 
of  the  latter  port.  The  post-offlce  receipts 
in  1865-'6  were  $309,903;  by  1869  they  had 
increased  one-half;  the  expenditnre  for  that 
period  averaged  only  $368,386  annually.— Save 
in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
and  other  large  cities,  the  want  of  adequate 
highways  is  stiU  sensibly  felt,  and  notably  im- 
pedes the  development  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, especially  in  the  interior  provinces.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rale,  however ; 
and  the  department  of  agriculture  amd  public 
works  is  devoting  unremitting  attention  to 
thb  all-important  subject.  Lines  of  railway 
are  fast  multiplying  in  all  the  coast  provin- 
ces; those  aJreaSy  established  are  in  process 
of  extension,  and  new  ones  are  projected.  In 
the  course  of  1873  privileges  were  granted 
by  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  13 
lines  of  railway,  with  a  telegraph  system  at- 
tached to  each.  The  railway  network  pene- 
trates the  central  provinces,  from  the  capital  to 
Belem  in  one  direction,  and  to  Eio  Grande  do 
Snl  in  the  opposite,  so  that  probably  by  the 
end  of  1874  me  traveller  can  proceed  by  rail 
from  the  Amazon  to  Umgnay  almost  without 
change  of  trtdn.  An  important  line  is  about 
to  be  built  (1878)  chiefly  for  carrying  coals 
from  the  Candiota  mines  to  the  coast  at  Sta. 
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An  unusual  outlay  for  repair'^  together  with 
a  marked  dmimutaon  ot  trafiic,  owing  to  defi- 
cient crops  cansed  by  disease  in  the  sugar  cane 
and  the  drought,  gave  rise  to  the  deficit  in  the 
Bahia  line.  Of  me  foregoing  hues,  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Sao  Paulo,  irom  Santos  to 
Judiahy,  deserving  of  especial  notice  from  its 
prosperous  condition,  due  to  the  wealth  of  the 
provmce  which  it  traverses.  On  Oct.  I,  1873, 
aline  wasopened  from Macei6 in  Alag&as  to  the 
interior.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1873  near- 
ly 1,600  m.  of  telegraph  in  operation ;  and  the 
laying  of  a  line  from  SIo  Pedro  do  Eio  Grande 
do  Snl  to  Montevideo  was  commenced  about 
the  same  time.  A  privilege  was  granted  in  1872 
for  laying  a  submarine  cable  from  Eio  de  Janeiro 
toPortugal,  and  the  work  waste  be  commenced 
unmediately.  The  city  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  is 
thoronghly  permeated  with  lines  of  street  rail- 
roadfl ;  in  other  cities  lines  have  likewise  been 
constrncted,  and  prove  of  material  benefit  to 
the  community,  especially  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  having  been  instrumental  in  eradicating 
abases  under  which  Brazilian  society  has  long 
groaned.  Brazilian  women,  nntil  iat  ly  n 
demned  to  a  sort  of  Turkish  seolusi  n  a  ly 
going  into  the  street,  and  never  una  m 
panied  by  father,  brother,  or  husband  n  w 
travel  alone  in  the  street  cars,  and  the  t  m 
is  fast  gaining  ground.  The  great  natn  1 
highways  of  Brazil,  its  mtflestio  n  w  11 

afford  an  easy  outlet  jbr  the  product  n  f  h 
interior,  and  a  commencement  has  been  made 
in  turning  these  facilities  to  acconnt.  "Weekly 
and  even  ddly  lines  of  steamers  ply  on  the 
Amazon  from  Belem  to  the  varions  towns  along 
the  course  of  that  river.  The  Negro  is  navi- 
gated to  a  comparatively  limited  extent ;  steam- 
ers run  regularly  on  the  Araguaya-Tocantins 
from  Belem  to  Goyaz ;  and  vigorous  measnres 
are  in  progress  to  estabhsh  steam  navigation 
on  the  Sao  Pranoisco.  Steamers  ply  con- 
stantly np  the  Paraguay  (navigable  throngh 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  conrse)  to  Cajabfi,  the 
capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  that  being  still  the 
only  route  by  which  the  province  is  readily 
accessible.  A  new  survey  of  the  Amazon  at  ■ 
the  expense  of  the  imperial  government  was 
ordered  in  1873,  a  preliminary  step  to  the  still 
fhrther  increase  of  steam  fecihtyon  that  river. 
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The  Englisli,  on  the  one  hand,  have  taken  up  ' 
Bteam  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  so  long  car- 
ried on  hy  a  Brazilian  company ;  and  on  the 
other,  American  enterprise  is  penetrattng  the 
Madeira  and  Mamorg  to  open  up  steam  com- 
mnnication  with  the  interior  of  Bolivia ;  and 
railroads  will  be  built  wherever  navigation  is 
impeded  hy  inHurraountable  obstacleSj  such  as 
the  falia  of  the  Madeira.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  the  traffic  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior  waa  imperfectly  carried  on  by 
mule  traina,  which  is  stjl]  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  the  only  available  method. — There 
are  in  BrazU  19  banks  and  innumerable  pri- 
vate banking  houses.  Chief  araoog  the  former 
are  the  bancos  do  Bra«l,  do  Bahia,  de  Campos, 
Commercial  do  Rio  Janeiro,  do  Maranhao,  do 
Pemambuco,  do  Eio  Grande  do  Snl,  do  Par& ; 
and  the  English  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  limited, 
London  and  Brazilian,  Brazilian  and  Portn- 
guese,  the  banco  Rural  e  Hypothecario,  and 
the  bank  of  Mau^  uid  co.  Th^  goeiedad  eco^  ■ 
nomiea  de  eomumo,  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  che*p  shops,  has  a  capital 
of  $150,000  in  $50  shares.  The  Mercantile 
Indnstrisl  bank  of  Rio,  established  in  1862, 
has  a  capital  of  |10,000,000,  in  JlOO  shares. 
— Brazil  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  and  con- 
stitutional monarch.  The  constitation  is  bas- 
ed upon  the  fundamental  law  of  March  25, 
183i,  modified  by  additional  acts  of  Aug,  13, 
18B4,  andMay  12, 1840.  The oonstitntion  estab- 
lishes four  powers  in  the  state :  the  legislative, 
executive,iudic)al,  and  the  "moderating"  pow- 
er, or  royal  prerogative.  The  legislative  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  national  legislative  assembly 
and  in  provincial  assemblies.  The  national  as- 
sembly consists  of  two  houses,  senate  and  con- 
gress. The  senators,  58  in  number,  are  elected 
for  life ;  and  the  representatives,  132  in  number, 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the  free  population 
(save  minors,  monks,  and  servants)  for  four 
years.  Senators  must  be  native  Brazilians, 
have  attained  the  age  of  40  years,  and  possess 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  $800.  They 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  for  each  session, 
Eepresentatives  are  chosen  by  electors  ap- 
pointed by  voters,  every  80  voters  having  the 
privilege  of  naming  an  elector  in  each  electoral 
district.  The  salary  of  the  representatives  is 
$1,300  for  each  session,  besides  travelling  ex- 
penses. The  executive  power  resides  in  the 
emperor,  assisted  by  his  ministers  and  a  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  ministers  are  responsible  for 
treason,  corruption,  abuse  of  power,  and  ail 
acts  contrary  to  the  eonstitntion;  which  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  evaded  on  the  plea  of 
orders  from  the  sovereign.     The  latter  has  the 

f lower  to  convoke  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Bgislatlte  assembly;  nominate  bishops,  presi- 
dents of  provinces,  and  magistrates;  declare 
peace  or  war;  and  to  sanction  and  superintend 
the  esecntion  of  all  measures  voted  by  the 
legislature.  By  virtue  of  the  "moderating" 
power,  the  sovereign  can  choose  ministers  and 
senators,   withhold   tem])orarily   his    sanction 
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from  lepalative  measures,  convoke  extraordi- 
nary legislative  assemblies,  dissolve  the  honse 
of  representatives,  and  grant  amnesties  and  par- 
dons. The  ministry  is  composed  of  seven  de- 
partments: interior,  foreign,  finance,  justice, 
war,  marine,  and  agriculture,  public  works, 
and  commerce.  The  conncil  of  state  is  com- 
posed of  12  ordinary  and  12  extraordinary 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  sovereign. 
These  councillors  are  for  the  most  part  ex-min- 
isters; and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  if 
of  age,  is  by  right  a  councillor  of  state.  Each 
provincial  government  consists  of  a  provincial 
chamber  and  a  general  council  or  legislative 
assembly.  The  members  of  the  chambers  are 
elected  directly  by  the  voters  for  two  years; 
while  the  assemblymen  are  chosen  by  the  same 
electors  as  the  members  of  the  nation^  congress, 
their  t^mctions  for  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
being  analogous  to  tliose  of  the  representatives 
for  flie  affairs  of  the  empire. — The  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  composed  of  21  battfdions  of 
infantry  (16,163  men),  5  regiments  of  horse 
(4,153  men),  1  regiment  of  artillery  (6  bat- 
talions, and  1  battalion  of  engineers,  4,326 
men);  in  all,  34,641  men,  to  which  may  be 
added  641  men  forming  a  special  corps.  Tlie 
strength  in  time  of  war  is  73,784  men.  The 
navy  consists  of  18  ironclads,  27  corvettes, 
3  gunboats,  and  7  transports,  all  steamers; 
besides  which  there  are  88  sail  of  the  line ; 
making  a  total  of  87  vessels,  mounting  318 
guns,  and  manned  by  7,901  men.  There  are 
6  vessels  without  armament,  and  a  number 
of  ironclads  and  other  vessels  of  war  were  in 
course  of  construction  in  18T3,  The  total 
strength  of  the  navy  is  8,393,  distributed  as 
follows:  18  general  staff  officers,  545  first- 
class  officers,  142  second-class,  101  forming  a 
sanitary  corps,  284  aiMOuntants,  62  boys,  183 
engineers,  3,268  imperial  marines;  naval  bat- 
talion, 1,376,  and  apprentice  marines,  2,616. — 
—The  expenditure  of  the  empire  from  1856  to 
1869  was  as  follows:  1855-'6,  $20,120,000; 
I856-'7,  $20,187,600;  1867-'8,  $25,877,600; 
185B-'9,  $26,859,000,  After  the  Paraguayan 
war  commenced,  the  expenditure  increased  as 
follows:  1864^'5,  $43,243,280;  1865-'6,  $60,- 
930,929;  1866-'7,  $60,556,782;  186r-'8,  $75,- 
523,870;  1 868-' 9,  $83,995,703;  1869-'70,  $78,- 
189,858 ;  1870-'7l,  $53,266,047.  The  amount 
to  be  disbnrsed  in  1872  for  emancipation 
annuities  was  estimated  by  the  minister  of 
finance  at  $500,000;  and  that  for  1902,  when 
slavery  is  to  cease,  at  $8,000,000,  About  one 
fifth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is  derived  from 
land  licenses  and  other  taxes,  such  as  that  on 
transfer  of  property,  &c, ;  more  than  one  half 
proceeds  from  duties,  export  as  well  as  import, 
the  former  being  18  per  cent,  on  coffee  and  9 
per  cent,  on  all  other  articles.  From  1865  to 
1870,  when  deficits  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, these  were  covered  by  loans  raised  and 
bonds  and  paper  money  issued  ty  government, 
and  treated  in  the  finance  accounts  as  extraor- 
dinary receipts.    The  total  receipts  for  the 
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tinanoiftl  year  18fl4-  o  were  $29  738 
for  the  year  1871-2  $4b884ol6 
penditure  m  1871-2  was  as  follow* 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 
Orilllst 
l£glBl£tlFe  CtiamberB 


FonlgnAOUn 

Msrne 

(commerce    -A^oUEturo^ 


Siuplus  »6 1»  SM 

The  revenae  has  been  steadily  increasing  since 
18b4  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  approsimate 
Iv  while  the  inorease  of  the  ordinary  expen 
ditore  in  the  aame  period  has  nit  exceeded 
20  per  cent  The  mdebtment  ot  Brazil  to 
England  in  1862  was  $35  000  UOO  the  founda 
tion  of  which  had  been  laid  hy  loans  to  cover 
old  charges  of  the  colonial  time,  the  war  with 
Uriignay,  payments  of  indenmities  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  cover  deficits  ori^ating  from 
year  to  year ;  and  in  1872  the  amount  reached 
83  00, 000, 000,  ezclusive  of  railway  gnarantees, 
bemg  an  increase  of  1375,000,000  in  ten  years. 
A  loan  of  $15,000,000  was  contracted  in 
Fehrnffl>y,  1871  In  1672  the  following  were 
the  constitaent  elements  of  the  national  debt 


ForeleD  debt 
Intenuldebt, 
Debt  prior  to  loi. 
Or-phanB^  fonda  and  deposits 


Total  t^442.T9S 

The  issue  of  the  4J-  per  cent,  loan  ot  1880 
amounted  to  $6,895,000 ;  of  that  sum,  $2,266,- 
600  was  redeemed  on  Jnne  1,  1872,  leaving 
$4,698,500  still  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  a<3cumulative  sinking  fimd.  Besides 
the  general  receipts,  there  are  the  provincial  and 
mnnicipal  receipts ;  the  fonner  amount  to  fll,- 
■600,000,  the  latter  to  $2,500,000.  A  credit  ex- 
traordinary of  $136,500  was  opened  to  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture  jn  1872,  to  meet  the'ex- 
penses  of  the  national  eshibition  to  be  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  aggregate  customs  receipts 
of  the  empire  in  1868-'9  were  $31,746,774. 
— Public  education  has  not  yet  reached  a  high 
point  of  development  in  Brazil ;  but  numerous 
schools  have  been  established  of  late  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  government  is  engaged  in 
developing  and  strengthening  a  general  system. 
There  are  at  present  4,487  schools  in  the  em- 
pire; 3,603  being  public  and  ievoted  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education,  and  834  private 
schools.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  18  primary ; 
and  there  are  twice  as  many  schools  for  males 
as  for  females.  The  average  annual  cost  of 
each  public  school  is  $407 ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  public  schools  cost  annually  $1,681,000,  or 


nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  rev- 
enue of  all  the_  provinces.  In.  each  of  the  lat- 
ter there  is  one  private  primary  school  for  eve- 
ry five  public,  and  one  school  for  every  3,404  in- 
habitants of  all  classes  and  colors ;  and  these 
schools  are  attended  by  an  average  number 
of  305  children.  The  total  number  of  schol- 
ars enrolled  is  183,960,  125,867  of  whom  re- 
ceive primary,  and  8,083  secondary  education. 
These  figures  show  a  marked  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  returns  of  former  years; 
in  1868,  oaly  107,483  children  attended  school 
in  the  whole  empire,  or  26,467  fewer  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  two  tacnlties  each  of 
law  and  medicine  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  government;  the  imperial  academy  of  medi- 
cine has  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  11  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  subsidized  by  the  state,  a  cen- 
tral college,  an  academy  of  arts,  regimental  and 
preparatory  schoob  for  the  army,  and  a  school 
of  artillery.  The  whole  educational  system  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  the  control  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. The  English  merchants  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
subscribed  $6,500  in  1872  for  the  establishment 
of  a  gymnaanm  for  the  use  of  the  English- 
speaking  young  men  resident  in  that  capital. 
An  annual  subddy  of  $3,600  is  given  by  gov- 
ernment to  the  geographical  and  historical  in- 
stitute of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Be»des  the  libra- 
ries connected  with  the  various  public  scien- 
tific and  literary  establishments,  there  are  in 
Eio  de  Janeiro  11  pnblic  Ubraries,  chief  among 
which  is  the  gatinete  porttigiiei  possessing 
50,000  volumes,  and  being  visited  on  an  aver- 
age by  2,814  persona  yearly.  By  the  provin- 
cial law  of  Dec.  26,  1871,  the  creation  of  libra- 
nes  in  all  the  cities  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  was  an- 
thonzed;  and  there  are  libraries  in  most  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  There  are  dra- 
matic and  mosical  conservatories,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  other  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  art^  and  science.  The  as- 
tronomical observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
the  object  of  important  modifications  in  1872. 
— The  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Eoman  Oatho- 
lic.  The  whole  empire  constitutes  one  "metro- 
politan province,"  under  the  archbishop  of  Ba- 
hia.  There  are  13  ^oceses:  Bahia,  8ao  Sebas- 
tiao  (Bio),  Olinda  (Pemambuco),  MaraphSo, 
GraoPari,  Sao  Paulo,  Mariana  (Minas  Geraes), 
Goyaz,  Ouyabi  (Matto  Grosso),  Sao  Pedro  do 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  Oear^  and  Biamantina 
(Minas  Geraes).  Over  these  dioceses  preside 
one  archbishop  and  11  bishops.  Brazil  is  divi- 
ded into  1,299  parishes,  most  of  the  vicars  of 
which  are  foreigners,  ehiefiy  Portuguese,  Al- 
though the  Eoman  Catholic  is  by  law  constitu- 
ted the  religion  of  the  state,  all  other  reli^ons 
are  tolerated,  but  restricted  in  their  worship  to 
buildings  "  without  the  exterior  form  of  tem- 
ples." In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  there 
are  Protestant  churches;  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Swiss  and  German  colonies  are  paid  by 
government.    The  United  States  Presbyterian 
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board  of  foreign  miasions  main  tain  a,  mksioiL  in 
Brazii,  with  ten  ministers  and  three  oliurohes 
in  each  of  the  oitiea  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo,  and  some  in  Bahia.  Their  oommnmi- 
oanta  number  S47,  nearly  all  native  Brazilians. 
— Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  Jiaving  been  appointed 
admiral  of  a  fleet  sent  by  King  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal to  follow  up  tie  brilliant  diBcoveries  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  set  sail 
March  9,  1500 ;  but  the  fleet  having  been  car- 
ried by  ocean  currents  and  adverse  winds  far 
to  the  westward  of  the  intended  course,  Oabral 
on  April  23  noexpeotedly  found  himself  in  sight 
of  land;  and  on  the  25th  the  squadron  oast 
anchor  in  a  commodious  harbor  which  the 
admiral  named  Porto  Seguro.  Oabral  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  counti'y  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  calling  it  Vera  Cruz,  a 
name  afterward  changed  to  Santa  Cruz,  which 
in  turn  gave  place  to  the  present  one  of  Brazil. 
This  formality  concluded,  he  onc«  more  set  out 
npon  his  voyage  eastward,  but  not  without 
having  previously  despatched  to  the  kiug  ti- 
dings of  his  discovery.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  under  the 
command  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  viat  and 
explore  the  new  country;  and  that  navigator 
on  his  return  to  Portugal  published  an  account 
of  his  esplorations  with  a  map,  to  which  publi- 
cation is  due  the  name  America  given  to  the 
whole  western  continent.  Vespucci  on  his 
return  carried  some  specimens  of  Brazilian 
birds,  and  a  cargo  of  dyewooda,  whole  forests 
of  which  he  reported  as  existing  in  the  newly 
found  country.  These  dyewoods  immediately 
became  the  object  of  an  exteuMve  and  lucrative 
traf&o  on  the  part  of  numerous  speculators. 
Merchanle  of  other  nations  having  engaged  in 
the  trade,  King  John  III.  determined  to  suppress 
what  he  regarded  as  a  violation  of  his  rights. 
Colonies  were  aacordingly  estabUshed  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  crown  itt  1531,  towns  sprang 
op  rapidly  along  the  coast,  and  fortune  for  a 
few  years  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  new  settle- 
ments. But  the  colonists  had  suffered  much 
from  the  trequent  incursions  of  the  savages ; 
the  pecuniary  reaonroea  of  the  Portuguese  no- 
bles who  had  received  land  grants  from  the 
government,  and  fall  judicial  powers,  on  condi- 
tion of  establishing  the  colonies  at  their  own 
expense,  soon  proved  inadequate  to  the  cuter- 
prise  ;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  a 
permanent  system  of  colonial  rule,  immediately 
dependent  npon  the  home  government.  A 
governor  was  accordingly  appointed  in  1549,  in 
tlie  person  of  Thomfi  de  Souza,  who  was  in- 
vested with  unlimited  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  and  under  whose  wise 
administration  the  homegovernment  in  a  short 
time  recovered  possession  of  the  early  colonies, 
or  ea^itania».  De  Souza  founded  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia,  which 
was  then  conaljtuted  the  capital  of  Brazil.  A 
colony  of  Trench  Protestants  waa  founded  in 
15BS  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  the  present 
Rio  de  Janeiro ;  bat  the  perfidy  of  the  founder, 


Vice  Admiral  Villegagnon,  and  consequeat  in- 
ternal dissensions,  marred  the  success  of  the 
settlement ;  and  the  colonists  were  espeUed 
from  the  island  in  1666.  Tlie  Portuguese  in 
I56T  built  the  city  of  Sao  Sebastiao,  since  called 
Rio  d©  Janeiro,  the  name  given  to  the  bay  by 
Martim  Affonso  in  1531.  After  the  annexation 
of  Portugal  to  Spwn  under  Philip  II.  in  1580, 
Brazil  found  numerous  enemies  among  the  na- 
tions then  on  hostile  terms  with  the  latter 
kingdom ;  the  coast  towns  suffered  much  from 
the  successive  inroads  of  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Dutch,  by  whom  they  were  in  turn 
occupied,  pillaged,  and  abandoned.  In  1613 
the  French  took  possession  of  Marauhao,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Sao  Luiz  do  Marauhao, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1615.  ButtheDutch  were  the  most  pertina- 
cious in  their  endeavors  {o  secure  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  Brazil.  A  fleet  from  Holland  in  1633 
captured  the  city  of  Bahia ;  but  in  1825,  after 
the  departure  of  their  ships,  the  conquerors 
were  forced  to  capitulate.  In  1629  the  Dutch 
took  Pernambuco,  and  they  extended  their 
conquests  with  so  much  energy  that  in  1645 
they  ruled  the  whole  territory  N.  of  that  city 
except  Pari.  The  Portuguese,  however,  recap- 
tured province  after  province,  and  in  1654  had 
completely  driven  out  the  Dutch,  who  by  the 
peace  of  1660  renounced  all  olwm  to  Brazilian 
teiTitory.  In  the  mean  tjme  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  person  of  John  IV.,  Brazil  erect- 
ed into  a  principality,  and  the  titie  of  prince  of 
Brazil  conferred  upon  the  Portuguese  heir  ap- 
parent (1640).  From  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  Dutch,  Porti^al  remained  in  peaceful 
possession;  but  the  exactions  of  the  mother 
country  drained  the  colony  of  its  resources  and 
retarded  its  development.  Meanwhile  the  min- 
eral riches  of  Brazil  had  been  discovered ;  gold 
and  diamond  mining  were  in  active  operation, 
and  poured  a  constant  stream  of  wealth  into  the 
home  treasury ;  and  the  Lisbon  government 
constituted  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  capital  instead 
of  Bahia.  In  1807,  when  Napoleon  declared 
war  against  Portugal,  John  VI.,  its  reigning 
sovereign,  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  Bra- 
zil, followed  by  a  large  number  of  courtiers 
and  other  emigrants.  This  event  was  imme- 
diately attended  by  important  modiflcationa 
in  the  colonial  administration;  restrictions 
upon  commerce  were  removed;  the  ports  were 
thrown  open  to  the  shipping  of  all  Mendly  na- 
tions ;  and  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  Bra- 
zil was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  John 
aasoming  the  titie  of  king  of  Portugal,  Algarve, 
and  Brazil.  During  his  absence  from  Portugal 
a  revolution  had  broken  out  there,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Spain  had  been  proclaimed,  Sep- 
tember, 1820  ;  and  as  that  example  had  been 
followed  in  Pari,  and  Pemambuco,  the  king, 
fearing  that  the  revolutionary  movement  might 
extend  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  took  himself  the  ini- 
tiatory steps,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  Feb.  26, 1821.    ooon  afterward  he  returned 
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to  Portugal,  having  appointed  hia  son,  Prince 
Pedro,  regent  of  Brazil.  A  revolutionary 
movement  took  plaoe  in  April,  1821.  Brazil 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  empire,  Oct. 
12,  183S,  aad  Dom  Pedro  crowned  emperor 
Deo.  1.  A  constitution  was  adopted  early  in 
1834 ;  and  the  independence  of  the  empire  was 
acknowledged  by  the  government  of  Lisbon, 
Sept.  7,  1825.  In  1826  Dom  Pedro  became  by 
the  death  of  his  father  king  of  Portugal,  but 
resigned  that  crown  to  hia  infant  danghter 
Dona  Hai'ia  da  Gloria.  In  the  same  year  the 
Brazilian  government  declared  war  against  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  was  seeking  to  eon- 
vert  UrQgnay  into  an  Argentine  province ;  but 
peace  was  restored  throngh  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Montevideo  declared  an 
independent  repablic.  Kean while  disputes 
Lad  arisen  between  the  emperor  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  only  ceased  with 
the  abdication  of  the  former,  April  7,  1831, 
in  favor  of  his  son  Pedro  II.,  then  in  his  sixth 
year.  (See  Pedbo  I.)  The  country  was  gov- 
erned by  a  regency  till  1841,  when,  the  empe- 
ror was  declared  to  have  attwned  his  mtgority, 
and  crowned  July  18.  A  law  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  promulgated  in 
1831,  and  another  in  1850  for  the  final  abolition 
of  slave  traffic.  Several  politica!  uprisings  oc- 
curred in  the  empire  from  1841  to  1849,  chiefly 
in  Minas  Geraes  and  Pemambueo,  directed 
against  the  provincial  governments,  or  against 
the  measures  or  ministers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment; but  none  attained  the  proportions  of 
a  civil  war.  An  alliance  was  formed  by  Bra- 
zil, Uruguay,  and  the  forces  of  Entre  Rios, 
against  Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator,  with 
whose  fall  {at  Mont*  Oaaeros)  and  flight  to 
England,  hostilities  were  terminated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1852.  In  1866  war  was  declared  against 
Paraguay,  and  an  offensive  aUianoe  was  formed 
between  Brazil,  Urngoay,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, May  1,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
"none  of  the  high  contracting  powers  should 
lay  down  arms  until  the  present  government 
of  Paraguay  should  be  overthrown."  For  the 
motives,  progress,  and  termination  of  this  long 
and  disastrous  war,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  dictator  Lopez,  March  I, 
ISYl,  see  Aeokntihk  Republic,  and  Paea- 
OTTAT.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1871  a 
controversy  arose  between  the  governments 
of  Buenos  Ajros  and  Eio  de  Janeiro,  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine 'Repubhc.  The  latter  protested  against 
certain  treaties  concerning  boundaries  and  a 
war  indemnity  ratified  separately  with  Para- 
guay by  Brazil,  without  the  concnrrence  of 
the  two  other  alUed  powers,  and  in  violation 
of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  alHance  of 
May  1, 1865 ;  but  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries  came  to  a  favorable  termina- 
tion in  October,  1872,  it  being  agreed  that  the 
Argentine  government  should  also  arrange 
boundary  questions  by  separate  negotiation, 
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as  Brazil  had  done.  In  1848  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  and  spread 
rapidly  through  all  the  maritime  provinces, 
causing  frightful  mortality.  In  1865  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  morbus  visited  Parfi,  and 
afterward  the  other  provinces,  carrying  deso- 
lation UiTough  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  Alagdas.  In  1872  an  unknown  dis- 
temper manifested  itself  in  three  towns,  and 
carried  off  13,000  out  of  18,000  inhabitants.— 
See  "  The  Naturahst  on  the  River  Amazons," 
by  Henry  Walter  Bates  (2d  ed.,  8vo,  London, 
1864) ;  "  A  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon  and  Negro,"  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace  (8vo, 
London,  1868);  "A  Journey  in  Brazil,"  by 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  (8vo,  Boston, 
1870);  "Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Brazil,"  by  Prof.  Hartt  (8vo,  Boston,  1870). 

BSIZIL  JiUT,  the  fruit  of  the  SeHhoUetia  ex- 
eeUa,  a  large  tree  of  the  order  lecythidac€ie, 
found  chiefly  on  the  Orinoco.  The  nuts  are  of 
the  form  of  triangular  prisms,  with  very  hard 
shells;  they  contain  a  rich  oily  meat  in  one 
piece  like  an  almond.    They  are  arranged  in 


four  cells,  each  of  which  contains  six  or  eight 
nuts,  and  all  are  included  in  a  spherical  case, 
half  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  Portuguese 
formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  these 
nuts.  They  are  now  chiefly  exported  from 
Pari,  and  continue  to  form  an  article  of  great 
commercial  importance.  When  fresh,  they 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  rich  flavor ;  but 
they  become  rancid  iu  a  short  time  from  the 
great  quantity  of  oil  they  contain.  This  has 
been  largely  extracted  for  use  in  lamps. 

BBiZn.  WOOD,  the  name  given  to  several 
varieties  of  red  dyewood,  brought  from  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, The  genuine  Brazil  wood,  sometimes 
called  Pemambueo  wood,  is  brought  from  the 
province  of  this  name  in  Brazil.  The  tree  is 
known  as  the  caealpinia  criita.  Other  varie- 
ties are  the  brariletto  (the  most  inferior  kind 
of  Brazil  wood),  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
product  of  the   0.  BranliensU ;  the   mpan, 
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or  sampfen  wood,  of  the  C.  eapan  ;  and  the 
Nicaragua  or  peach  wood,  also  from  a  speoi 
of  ea»al^inia.    It  is  said  that  the  nar 
appUed  to  the  wood  (of  which  there  are  speci 


in  the  East  Indies)  long  hefore  the  discoTery 
of  America,  and  that  the  great  territory  in 
South  America  was  named  Brazil  ia  conse- 
qnence  of  the  ahundance  of  the  csesalpinia  trees. 
So  Taluable  were  tkeae  considered  that  the  wood 
was  monopolized  by  the  crown,  and  called  pd,o 
da  rainha,  queen's  irood.  The  tree  grows  to 
a  large  size,  is  crooked  and  knotty,  and  hears 
fragrant  red  flowers  and  small  leaves.  The  wood 
is  heary  and  hard,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  sinks 
in  water.  When  first  cut  it  ispale,  but  the  red 
color  deepens  on  exposure.  The  heaviest  qual- 
ities are  preferred.  By  boiling  Brazil  wood, 
reduced  to  powder,  in  water,  the  wood  becomes 
blackj  while  the  water  receives  the  red  coloring 
principle,  which  is  a  crystailizable  substance, 
named  braziline.  Long-continned  Iwiling  ex- 
tracts it  all ;  but  a  deeper  red  is  imparted  to 
alcohol  or  ammonia.  The  dye  is  improved  by 
standing  a  few  weeks,  even  if  it  ferments.  At 
the  best,  however,  it  is  not  permanent;  the 
colors  are  fixed  only  by  a  preparation  of  the 
articles  to  he  dyed,  which  consists  in  impreg- 
nating them  with  suitable  mordants,  as  alum 
and  tartrate  of  potash.  Adds  and  alkalies 
affect  differently  the  shades  of  color  of  the  dye ; 
the  former  maMng  it  more  yellow  and  perma- 
nent, and  the  latter  deepening  the  hue  to  pur- 
ple and  violet  shades.  Brazil  wood  has  been 
somewhat  superseded  by  adyewood  of  superior 
quality  called  camwood,  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  the  fio^Aiamittrfo,  which  grows  in 
Africa,  and  is  obtained  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  there  were  some  medi- 
cinal properties  in  Brazil  wood;  it  was  observed 
to  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  stain  the  saliva 
red,  and  it  was  made  an  ingredient  in  some 
prescriptions.  It  is  now  used  in  pharmacy  only 
to  color  tJactnres.  Red  ink  is  prepared  from 
it  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water,  and  adding  a 
little  gum  and  alum ;  it  is  also  used  to  make  a 
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lake-red  paint.  Paper  saturated  with  it  is  used 
in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  sulphurous 
acid,  by  which  it  is  bleached ;  also  for  fluorine, 
which  turns  it  yellow. 

BBAZUyC,  the  uniting  of  two  pieces  of  metal, 
aa  of  brass  or  copper,  or  one  piece  of  each,  by 
bard  solder.  Hard  solder  is  distinguished  from 
soft  by  being  made  of  metals  that  require  a 
higher  temoerature  to  melt  them;  but  all  sol- 
ders should  meit  more  easily  than  the  metals 
they  unite;  and  to  give  uie  maximum  of 
strength,  they  should  have  about  the  same 
hardness  and  malleability  as  these  metals.  For 
brass,  copper,  iron,  German  silver,  &o.,  the 
solder  used  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  in 
equal  parts,  or  for  a  harder  miiture,  two  parts 
of  zinc  to  three  of  copper.  The  two  surfeces 
to  be  united  are  made  perfectly  clean  and 
bright,  then  brought  together  and  secured  with 
wire  or  otherwise  in  their  place,  and  covered 
around  their  edges  with  the  granulated  solder, 
mixed  with  pounded  borax  and  wet  with  water. 
The  parts  are  then  heated;  the  borax  melts, 
and  runs  over  the  bright  surfaces,  proteeiJng 
them  from  oxidation ;  and  as  the  heat  increases 
it  fluxes  the  solder,  and  this  suddenly  flushes, 
or  runs  through  the  joints,  uniting  with  the 
two  surfaces,  and  making  with  them  one  piece, 
as  the  parts  cool  and  the  solder  sets,  liie 
pieces  are  then  dressed  with  the  file.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  cover  the  joints  and 
the  solder  with  a  clay  lute  before  heating;  this 
is  done  in  soldering  iron,  to  prevent  a  scale  of 
iron  forming  on  the  surfece.  The  boras  may 
be  first  melt«d  and  run  into  glass  of  boras,  or 
allowed  to  froth  op  upon  the  joints. 

BRIZOBU,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  1,260  sq,  m. ;  pop. 
ia  18T0,  7,527,  of  whom  5,736  were  colored. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Brazos  and  San  Bernard 
rivers,  which  are  aavigabie,  and  by  numerous 
smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  gulf.  The 
Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  railroad  termiaates 
at  Columbia  ia  this  couaty.  The  manufacture 
of  extract  of  beef  is  extenMvely  carried  oa. 
The  surface  is  level,  oae  half  covered  with 
valuable  oak  forests,  and  the  rest  prairie.  The 
soil  is  red,  deep,  aad  very  productive.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  207,881  bushels 
of  com,  2,988  bales  of  cotton,  4,740  lbs.  of 
wool,  1,423  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  82,450  gallons 
of  molasses.  There  were  2,775  horses,  1,776 
mules  aad  asses,  3,207  milch  cows,  42,770  other 
cattle,  1,866  sheep,  and  '^,437  swine.  Capital, 
Brazoria,  on  the  Brazos,  48  m.  6.  of  Houston. 

BBiZOS,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Texas,  in  Besar  district,  flows  first  E., 
then  S.  8,  E.  across  the  state,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Brazoria  county,  about  40 
m.  S.  W.  of  Galveston.  The  distance  from  its 
source  to  its  month  is  neariy  500  m.,  which  is 
increased  by  the  bends  of  the  river  to  about 
900  m.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  Febru- 
ary to  May,  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  about 
800  m.  to  Washington,  and  at  all  times40m.to 
Columbia, 
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BKIZOS,  a  8.  E.  central  eonnty  of  Tesas, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Nayasoto  riyer  and  W.  by 
the  Brazos,  which  unite  at  its  S.  extremity; 
area,  578  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,205.  of  whom 
3,7B9  were  colored.  It  has  an  nndnlattng  enr- 
fece,  about  one  half  of  which  ia  covered  with 
oak  and  other  trees.  Mnch  of  the  aoil  is  rich 
loam.  There  are  mineral  springs  of  sulphur 
and  magnesia.  The  Houston  and  Texas  rail- 
road traverses  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  205,864  bushels  of  com, 
38,597  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,937  bales  of  cotton, 
18,001  lbs.  of  wool,  and  86,639  of  butter.  There 
were  3,173  horses,  2,852  milch  cows,  14,145 
other  cattle,  8,565  sheep,  and  14,420  swine. 
Capital,  Bryan. 

BBIZOS  »G  SlNTIieO,  a  vUlage  and  port  of 
entry  of  Cameron  county,  Texas,  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  near  Point  Isabel,  35  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Brownsville.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1871,  the  imports  from  foreign  counti'ies 
amounted  to  $1,517,409 ;  domestic  exports, 
$695,889;  foreign  exporta,  $1,740,607.  The 
foreign  entrances  were  33  vessels,  of  8,525 
tona,  and  the  clearances  42  vessels,  of  11,739 
tons;  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  entrances  were 
76  vessels,  of  88,458  tons,  and  the  clearances 
were  71  vessels,  of  31,915  tons. 

BBAZZi,  the  largest  and  most  productive 
island  in  t^e  Dalmatian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Anstria;  area,  158  sij.  m.;  pop.  about  16,000. 
It  is  mountamous,  San  Vito,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, being  about  2,600  ft.  It  has  good  harbors, 
and  trades  in  wine.     Capital,  San  Pietro, 

BREAD.    See  Aliment. 

BREiVFBUIT,  the  product  of  the  breadfruit 
tre«  {vrtoenrpus  tncua)  which  belongs,  like 
the  yack  (A  vrttegrifoliaj  to  the  order  urtv- 
eauecB  distmguishel  m  the  sub  order  to  which 


arioearpus  belongs  by  flowers  combined  in 
fleshy  heads,  stems  with  milky  juice,  whicli  is 
often  acrid,  sometimes  nutritious.  The  bread- 
fruit is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  islands,  where  it 
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grows  to  the  height  of  40  feet  or  more,  and 
from  the  size  of  its  deeply  incised  leaves,  more 
than  a  foot  long  and  10  inches  wide,  forms  a 
very  ornamental  tree.    The  wood  is  much  used. 


ceptacle 
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and  the  juice  furnishes  a  sticky  birdlime,  but 
the  fruit  is  tlie  most  valuable  part.  Tlie  flowers 
are  uiusexual,  and  the  cluster  of  female  fiowera 
becomes  a  green  globular  fruit,  half  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and 
much  resemble  chestnuts;  but  the  varieties 
most  prized  do  not  bear  seed;  the  ovaries  be- 
'  iokened,  and  when  nearly  ripe  the  re- 
is  gathered  and  baked,  by  preference 
in  the  gronnd.  The  crust  is  removed 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  farinaeeous 
pulp  eaten  fresh,  when  it  much  resembles  bread 
made  with  eggs,  and  of  close  texture;  or  it  is 
mashed  and  packed  in  bundles  which  are  buried 
in  the  eari>h  for  fliture  consumption.  A  slight 
fermentation  takes  place  and  then  ceases,  and 
the  pasty  mass  will  keep  several  months.  If 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  uijtil  fully  ripe, 
the  fruit  becomes  sweet  and  resembles  claromy 
cake  rather  than  bread,  with  an  unpleasant 
odor.  "Where  seeds  are  not  produced  the  tree 
is  propagated  by  suckers  or  cuttings.  Mixed 
with  cocoannt  milk,  the  pulp  makes  an  excellent 
pudding.  The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used  for 
taj)a,  or  bark  cloth,  being  strong  as  in  most  of 
the  nettle  family. — The  yack  differs  from  the 
breadfruit  in  having  a  smaller,  entire,  glabrous 
leaf,  and  attains  a  greater  height,  while  the 
branches  are  not  so  spreading.  The  fruit  is 
longer  than  the  breadfruit  and  two  or  three 
times  as  large,  and  springs  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  as  the  branches  would  be  unable  to 
bear  so  great  weight.  The  seeds  are  enclosed 
in  a  sac  of  juicy  yellow  pulp,  which  has  a 
strong  stench  of  decomposing  animal  matter. 
When  the  repugnance  to  the  smell  ia  overcome, 
the  pulp  becomes  a  favorite  edible.  The  yack 
is  much  cultivated  in  India. 

BREAKWATER,  an  obstruction  of  any  kind 
raised  to  oppose  the  action  of  the  waves,  and 
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make  safe  harbors  and  roadsteads.  The  outer 
mole  of  the  harbor  of  Civita  Veoohia  was  built 
by  the  emperor  Tr^an  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  piers  of  ancient  PirKus  and  of  Rhodes  are 
of  the  same  class  of  structures.  Josephas  says 
that  Herod,  in  order  to  form  a  port  between 
Dora  and  Joppa,  ordered  mighty  stones  to  he 
caat  into  the  sea  in  30  fathoms  water,  to  pre- 
pare a  foundation ;  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  60  ft.  in  length,  9  ft  deep,  and  10  ft. 
wide,  and  some  even  larger.  In  the  use  of 
Buoh  immense  blocks  of  stone,  the  true  princi- 
ples of  conatruoting  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
waves  appear  to  have  been  better  nnderatood 
thau  they  were  17  centuries  afterward.  In 
modern  times,  the  great  breakwaters  are  those 
of  OherboDTg  in  France,  of  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  Delaware  ba^  in  this  country. 
From  the  experience  acquired  by  then-  con- 
struction and  history,  principles  before  little 
understood  have  been  estabUdied,  upon  which 
such  works  must  be  built  to  withstand  the 
enormous  forces  opposed  to  their  permanency. 
These  were  so  little  known  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  direction  of  Louis  SVI.  to  report  upon  the 
beat  locality  for  establishing,  opposite  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  a  port  and  naval  arsenal,  recommend- 
ed the  construction  of  a  dike  of  2,000  toisesin 
length,  in  water  70  ft.  degp,  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor of  Oherbonrg,  by  sinking  a  vast  number  of 
ships  filled  with  masonry  as  a  nucleus,  and  cov- 
ering these  with  heavy  stones  to  within  18  ft. 
of  the  surface.  And  when  at  last  four  of  the 
ablest  naval  officers  and  engineers  of  France 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  work,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
operations,  eertiunly  the  greatest  piece  of  hy- 
draulic architecture,  ever  undertaken  by  man, 
the  plan  they  adoptied  was  one  which  proved 
impracticable  after  having  been  prosecuted  fi-om 
the  year  1784  to  1789,  at  enormoas  expense. 
This  plan  was  tlie  construction  of  huge  trun- 
cated cones  of  limber,  which,  of  the  reduced 
dze  at  which  they  were  actually  built,  meas- 
ured 36  ft.  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of 
472  ft,  at  base,  and  889  ft.  at  top,  the  angle  of 
the  slope  being  60°.  This  was  strengthened  by 
an  interior  concentric  cone,  6  ft.  10  in.  within 
the  outer  one.  The  frame  of  each  was  made 
of  80  large  upright  timbers  24  ft.  long  and  1  ft. 
square.  On  these  were  erected  80  more  of  14 
ft  in  length,  making  820  of  these  uprights  for 
the  two  exterior  and  two  interior  portions. 
The  structure  was  then  planked,  hooped,  and 
firmly  bolted  together.  The  first  cone  was  built 
and  floated  atHavrej  then  taken  to  pieces,  trans- 
ported to  Cherbourg,  and  floated  off  and  sunk 
on  June  0,  1784 ;  the  second  on  July  7,  in  the 
pr^ence  of  10,000  spectators;  but  before  the 
cavity  of  this  one  could  be  filled  with  stones, 
its  upper  part  was  demolished  in  August  by  a 
storm  of  five  days'  continuance,  and  the  stones 
it  contained  were  spread  over  the  bottom,  in- 
terfering with  the  placing  of  the  next  cone. 
The  original  plan  was  to  set  90  of  these  cones, 


of  150  ft.  diameter  at  base,  60  at  top,  and  65  ft 
in  height,  in  succession,  and  fil!  them  with  loose 
stones  or  masonry,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  with  a  network  of  iron  chains,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves.  The  number  was  after- 
ward reduced  to  64,  After  the  second  cone 
went  to  pieces,  the  government  directed  that 
the  remainder  should  be  set  192  ft.  apart.  This 
distance,  by  a  new  order,  was  increased  to  1,280 
ft.,  the  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  loose  stones. 
At  last,  when  18  cones  had  been  sunk  at  enor- 
mous expense,  and  with  serious  damage  to  many 
of  them,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  tops 
of  those  left  standing  were  cut  off  down  to  low- 
water  mark  in  1T89,  and  the  system  of  construc- 
tion by  sinking  rooks  was  recognized  as  the 
only  process  sure  to  succeed.  The  filling  in  of 
stone  was  coRtinued  till,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1790,  the  quantity  sunk  was  estimated  at  5,300,- 
000  tons;  and  the  total  expenditure,  by  the 
estimate  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly 
inl793,  wasabont 81,000,000 francs,  or|5,800,- 
000,  The  commission  appointed  in  1792  by  the 
departmenta  of  war,  nianne,  and  the  interior, 
reported,  after  careful  examination  of  the  dike 
and  of  the  partial  protection  it  already  afford- 
ed at  different  stages  of  the  tide,  that  ita  sta- 
bility could  not  be  depended  upon  except  by 
the  use  of  larger  blocks  of  stone  aa  a  facing 
than  had  before  been  employed,  these  stones  to 
be  at  least  of  15  to  20  ft,  cube ;  and  they  rec- 
ommended that  the  dike  be  raised  81  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  lowest  tide,  which  would  make 
it  about  9  ft,  above  that  of  the  highest  tides. 
But  the  revolntton  succeeding,  further  work 
was  interrupted.  In  1802,  by  advice  of  a  new 
commission  appointed  two  years  previously  by 
a  new  government,  it  was  determined  to  raise 
the  central  portion  of  the  breakwater  to  the 
height  before  recommended,  for  195  metres 
(640  ft.)  in  length,  and  to  give  it  a  breadth  at 
top  of  19-5  metres,  in  order  to  construct  upon 
it  a  battery  of  30  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  flnaOy  complete 
the  two  eitremities  in  the  same  manner.  At 
that  time  the  old  work,  which  had  origmally 
been,  raised,  to  low-water  mark,  waa  reduced  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  to  15  or  18  ft.  below  it, 
and  the  profile  imparted  to  it  was  regarded  as 
that  of  greatest  stability  with  least  eSpenditure 
of  material.  The  interior  slope  was  one  of 
equal  height  and  base,  32-5  metres.  The  slope 
exposed  to  the  sea  had  at  bottom  a  height  of 
6*8  metres  to  a  base  of  9,  succeeded  by  one  of 
6'2  to  a  base  of  47'5  ;  ita  original  form  was  a 
uniform  slope  of  1  in  height  to  8  of  base.  The 
sea  washing  over  the  top  tended  to  move  the 
stones  from  the  outside  to  the  inside ;  and  it 
was  essential  to  oppose  this  action  by  raising 
the  top  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
1803  the  central  portion  was  completed  to  low- 
water  mark,  and  a  superstructure  or  parapet, 
of  blocks  of  60  to  80  cubic  feet  each,  was  rais- 
ed along  the  south  or  inner  side  to  the  height 
of  the  highest  tides,  along  which  the  smaller 
stones  used  in  the  construction,  pressed  upward 
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bj  the  gi-eat  waves  ia  tlie  winter  atorms,  col- 
lected and  formeil  a  solid  and  compact  surface, 
at  a  new  slope,  of  wMch.  the  base  was  about 
quadruple  the  vertical  height.  It  was  observed 
that  the  lateral  moveraent  of  the  small  stones 
by  the  storms,  driving  obliquely  along  the  out- 
er face  of  the  dike,  caused  them  to  collect  at 
each  estremitj  iu  a  oonioal  mound  f  th  p 
else  oonflguiation  traced  for  the  p  d  te 

mind  batteries;  but  to  prevent  th  xte  dmg 
into  and  obstmcting  the  passes,  was  nd 
indispensable  to  face  tlie  whole  w  b 

blocks  large  enougli  to  resist  thes  b  q  m 
poldona,     InMay,  1805,  thebatte       n  a. 

tral  portion  was  armed  with  20  p  h 

ordnance.  In  February  and  May,  1907,  oo 
curred  two  great  atorms,  tiie  effects  of  wh  d 
upon  this  poi'tion,  as  also  of  tlie  unprecedent 
ediy  severe  stoi-m  of  Feb.  12,  1808,  are  de 
sci'ibed  in  the  "  Memoir  upon  the  Dike  of  Oher 
bonrg,  compared  with  the  Jetty  or  Breakwate 
at  Plymouth,"  by  the  baron  Oachin,  inspeoto 
general  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  the  last 
named  storm  the  battery  was  submerged,  the 
parapet  was  upset,  and  the  barracks  and  ga 
rison,  with  00  men,  were  swept  away.  The 
large  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  dike  was 
faced  were  by  tliia  storm  arranged  in  new  po 
sitions,  and  so  closely  stowed  that  they  appear 
ed  as  if  placed  by  tlie  hand  of  man  in  posit  ons 
of  the  most  perfect  stability.  As  thus  arrang 
ed,  the  outer  side  presents  four  dopes.  At  the 
upper  part,  reached  only  by  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  the  height  is  to  the  basie  as  100  to  185 
Beneath  this  la  the  space  between  the  high  and 
low-wttter  marks,  which  ia  exposed  at  all  t 
of  tide  to  the  most  violent  action  of  the 
ita  slope  is  the  most  iuchned,  the  height  be  ng 
to  the  base  aa  100  to  640.  Below  the  low 
est  spring  tides  is  a  space  but  little  ex 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  waves ;  the  he  _1 1 
of  thia  slope  to  its  base  is  as  100  to  303,  flii 
lowest  part, which  is  always  submerged,  has  a 
heig^ht  of  100  to  a  base  of  135.  The  slope  n 
Che  inner  side  is  of  46°.  From  the  expenenoe 
of  these  two  breakwatei-a,  incomparably  the 
greatest  of  their  sort  whicli  have  ever  been 
undertaken,  M.  Oaohin  oonclndea  with  the  oh 
servfltion,  that  if  man  be  strong  enough  to 
heap  togethei'  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
the  action  of  the  aea  alone  can  dispose  them  n 
the  manner  moat  litely  to  insure  tlieir  proj  ei 
stability  This  it  may  be  added  wiU  neoes>"a 
Illy  vary  m  torm  with  the  spetiflo  giaMty  ajid 


by  a  foreshore  of  great  blocks  of  stone  on  the 
outer  ade,  which  extend  in  a  slope  of  120  ft. 
to  the  depth  of  21  ft.  bdow  low-water  mark. 
Thia  nearly  vertical  wall  (the  slope  of  its  aides 
being  J  to  !)  is  36  ft.  3  in.  wide  at  baae,  and  39 
ft,  8  in.  wide  at  top.  A  parapet  is  raised  to 
the  height  of  6  ft.  upon  its  outer  edge,  which 
ia  8  ft.  8  m.  thick ;  at  top  8  ft.  6  in.  wide.    The 

itude  of  the  breakwater  is  given  by  the 
United  States  commission  of  engineers  and  na- 

1  officers,  who  examined  it  in  182S,  at  T3A|V 
ft  the  base  of  ita  sea  slope  being,  328^  ft. ; 
and  they  state  that  similar  proportions  were 
dopted  at  the  Plymouth  breakwafar,  the  olti- 

de  of  which  is  57  ft.,  and  base  160  ft.  The 
inner  slope  of  this  however,  was  built  at  an 

gle  of  33  altho  gh  that  of  Cherbourg  had 
stood  I  e  tectly  well  at  45°.  The  adoption  of 
the  ge  eral  ilan  of  this  work  by  the  English 
and  An  en  in  engineers  sufSoientlj  proves  the 
cor  eetness  of  ts  prmeiples  though  by  some 
Engl  ah  autho  t  es  the  woik  is  alluded  to  as  a 
fadu  e — The  b  eak^atet  at  Plymouth  Eng 
land  to  protect  the  mnet  haibor  from  the 
1  ei  y  aea  that  a  driven  in  bj  aoutheily 
■^tor  ns  was  M>mmenced  m  1813  Its  dimen 
sons  a       nly  al    ut  7ne  fjiuth  of  those  of 


size  of  the  stones  uoed.  In  IbiO  ifc  was  decided 
to  rai'ie  the  difee  by  building  up  a  wall  ot  rub 
ble  maoonry  faced  with  gramte  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.  above  highest  water.    This  ts  protected 


r  a  2-~S  f  Plymo  tl  Era  kw  t" 

tl  e  b  eiiwate  at  Chettonrg,  its  total  length 
bemg  1  70  yards  mide  up  of  a  central  portion 
of  1  COO  yaida,  and  a  wing  bending  in  fl-om 
each  end  at  an  angle  of  120°,  of  350  yards. 
Ita  p  ofile  s  993  sq.  ft.  It  was  designed  to 
ha  e  a  ba.e  of  210  ft.,  breadth  at  top  SO  ft., 
an  1  I  e  ght  m  the  middle  40  ft.  Its  actual 
height  exceeds  this,  but  it  is  only  about  3  ft. 
al  ove  tl  e  b  ghest  t  des.  It  is  bnilt  of  large 
blocks  of  tin  estone  some  exceeding  five  tons 
n  we  ght,  brought  i  vessels  from  the  quarries 
at  Cutwater  about  3i  m.  up  the  harbor.  The 
conven  ence  of  pos  lion  of  these  quarries  for 
load  ng  the  vessels  the  facihtiea  oi  quarrying 
the  stone  and  tl  e  judicious  arrangements  in- 
Wod  cad  made  the  workof  comparatively  light 
expense  After  some  experience  was  had,  the 
atone  was  quaiTied  by  contract  at  23.  5d  (S8 
cente)  per  ton,  and  transported  for  34  cents ;  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  stone  laid,  includhig  land 
salaries,  buildings,  &c.,  was  estima- 
1816  at  about  8s.  10.  per  ton.  In  1841 
it  was  c«dculated  that  8,869,281  tons  of  stone 
had  bean  laid,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,600,000 ; 
and  the  work  was  considered  as  being  essentially 
completed  The  16  vessels  kept  employed  in 
tiansportmg  the  stone  were  flimisbed  with  two 
railwayslaidalongin  the  hold,  upon  which  were 
run  the  loaded  oars  ftom  the  quai'ries,  entering 
through  two  atem-ports.  These  could  be  tight- 
ly closed  when  the  vessel  waa  loaded.    On  each 
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Bide  were  arranged  eight  trucks  of  the  extreme 
capacity  of  five  tona  each.  In  disehaiging, 
these  were  drawn  out  by  a  windlass  oa  deck, 
and  upset  as  they  pasaed  out  of  the  porta,  each 
one  being  drawn  up  on  the  deck  and  run  for- 
ward to  make  room  for  those  behind.  At  the 
quarries  they  left  the  deck,  and  the  track  on 
which  they  descended  over  the  stern  being 
raised  up,  the  loaded  cars  were  run  under  it, 
into  the  hold.  The  usual  cargo  of  45  to  65  tons 
conld  thus  be  discharged  in  less  than  an  hour. 
On  Jan.  19,  1817,  the  work  was  tried  by  one 
of  the  most'  severe  storms  ever  known.  The 
breakwater,  though  in  an  uuflnished  condition, 
caused  perfect  protection  to  the  inner  harbor, 
where  without  it  tlie  damage  would  have  been 
immense.  Previous  gales  had  had  no  effect 
npon  it ;  but  this  caused  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  fluished  part,  200  yards  in  length  and  30  in 
breadth,  to  be  stripped,  and  the  huge  stones  of 
two  to  live  tons  weight  to  be  carried  over  from 
the  outside,  and  deposited  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  breakwater.  The  quantity  thus  re- 
moved was  estimated  at  8,000  tons.  Since  that 
time  the  outer  slope  has  been  "oaaed  with 
regular  conrses  of  masonry,  dowelled,  joggled, 
dovetailed,  and  eramped  together ;  the  diving- 
bell  being  brought  into  requisition  for  placing 
the  lower  courses,  which  were  of  granite,  and 
were  laid  horizontally  on  their  natural  beds, 
and  dovetailed,  lewised,  and  bolted  together." 
This  work  was  reported  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
superintendent  of  the  breakwater,  to  have  been 
done  on  a  slope  of  5  to  1,  as  the  sea  had  left  it. 
The  foot  of  tiie  outer  slope  has  also  been  ex- 
tended further  out  with  loose  stones,  to  give 
protection  to  the  ooarses  of  masonry.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  ance  1841  for  this  and  similar  re- 
pairs has  been  about  £200,000,  making  a  t«tal 
expense  of  £1,700,000.— The  new  breakwater 
at  Dover,  in  process  of  slow  construction,  is 
formed  by  an  oater  and  inner  wall  of  ashlar 
masonry,  with  a  course  of  granite  oa  the  faoe, 
and  blocks  of  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  and  shingle  in  the  core  of  the  work  to 
the  level  of  high  water,  above  which  it 
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with  liquid  concrete.  The  masonry  commences 
from  the  chalk  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  blocks 
being  placed  by  means  of  diving  apparatus. 
Both  the  inner  and  outer  walls  deviate  (rora  a 
perpendioulai  about  three  inches  to  the  foot, 
in  steps.  A  parapet  15  ft.  above  the  level  of 
high  water  surmounts  the  work  on  the  sea 
side.  Ai!  the  operations  are  carried  on  from 
timber  st^ug.  The  water  at  Dover  is  very 
deep,  42  ft.  at  low  tide,  and  the  construction 
of  the  breakwater  is  upon  the  principle  that 
the  motion  imparted  by  waves  to  water  much 


below  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  that  a  verti- 
cal wall  is  best  calculated  to  resist  their  action. 
There  is  a  difl"ereuoe  of  opinion  on  the  -subject, 
and  more  time  than  has  elapsed  ance  suoh 
structures  have  been  commenced  will  be  re- 
quired to  allow  a  definite  conclusion  to  be 
reached. — The  construction  of  an  important 
breakwater  was  commenced  at  Portland,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  in  1849. 
On  July  25  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone,  and  ten  years  later  the  works 
were  so  fer  advanced  as  to  afford  safe  anchor- 
age to  vessels.  The  breakwater  commences 
with  a  pier  which  starts  from  the  island  of 
Portland,  near  the  point  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  mainland.  The  ^ier  runs  due  E.  for 
about  l,S00ft.,  at  which  pomt  there  is  an  open- 
ing 400  ft.  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  45 
tt.,  to  admit  vessels.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
opening  the  outer  mola  of  the  breakwater  com- 
mences, and,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  pier,  tnms,  and  extends 
in  a  H".  E.  du^tion  for  a  distance  of  6,000  ft. 
The  pier,  or  inner  mole,  consists  of  a  rubble 
mound  composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  from 
masses  of  eight  tons  weight  down  to  small 
chippings.  After  the  mound  had  been  well 
consolidated  a  trench  was  excavated  in  it  down 
to  the  level  of  low  spring  tides  and  a  wall  of 
masonry  erected.  The  face  course  -oi  this  wall 
is  formed  of  large  squared  blocks,  the  body 
consisting  of  heavy  rubble  work  set  in  water 
cement.  The  face  courses,  up  to  6  ft,  above 
high-water  level,  are  of  hewn  granite,  and  the 
rest  of  the  face  is  of  the  best  stone  from  the 
neighboring  quarries.  The  outer  mole,  or 
breakwater  proper,  is  a  rubble  bank  with  a 
width  at  the  base  of  800  ft,,  at  low-water  level 
of  from  90  to  100  ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  00  ft;. 
The  slopes  on  the  sea  face,  from  the  bottom  to 
a  height  of  12  ft.,  are  9  to  1 ;  on  the  harbor 
face  tiiey  are  IJ-  to  1.  The  sheltered  area  is 
about  2,100  acres  up  to  low  water  line.  Con- 
nected with  the  works  are  two  forts,  an  inner 
one  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  anotker  at  the 
further  end  of  the  outer  mole.  The  inner  fort 
is  100  ft.  in  diameter,  mounts  8  guns,  and 
stands  in  9i  fathoms  of  water.  The  outer  fort 
has  a  rubble  base  45  ft.  high,  and  containing 
140,000  tons  of  stone.  Its  diameter  is  200  ft., 
and  it  stands  in  10  fathoms  of  water.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  Aug.  10,  1873,  when  the  prince 
of  Tales  laid  the  top  stone  and  declared  the 
work  finished.  The  execution  of  this  magnifi- 
cent work  is  interesting  as  affbrding  an  ex- 
ample of  the  economical  use  of  the  force  of 
gravity  alone  as  a  motive  power  in  moving 
loads  to  and  from  a  ^ven  pomt.  The  quarries 
from  which  the  stone  is  obtained  are  about 
380  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Three  inclined 
planes,  each  having  two  tracks,  extended  down 
to  the  breakwater,  A  wire  rope  passing  over 
a  drum  connected  two  trains  of  trucks,  one 
train  descending  with  a  load  while  the  other 
ascended  empty.      A  temporary  staging  was 
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constructed  alongthe  line  of  the  breakwater  cc 
which  the  trucks  were  propelled,  and  trora 
which  their  contents  were  dumped  into  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  stone  deposited  per 
day  varied  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  the  total 
quantity  used  in  the  work  being  about  6,000  000 
tens.  It  was  quarried  and  landed  mostly  by 
convict  labor,  from  600  to  1,000  prisoners 
having  been  employed.  About  100  men  were 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  construction. 
The  cost  of  this  esWnaive  work  has  been  only 
about  £1,013,000,  for  which  the  Brilisb  nation 
possesses  one  of  the  most  magnilioent  harbors 
in  the  world, — In  1828  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  Commodore  Rogers  of  the  navy.  Brig. 
Gcen.  Barnard  of  the  en^neer  corpa,  and  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  architect  and  engineer,  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  congress  to  as- 
certain the  most  eli^ble  site  and  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  harbor  near  the 
month  of  Delaware  bay.  In  their  report, 
made  Feb.  2,  1839,  they  selected  Cape  Henlo- 
pen  as  the  site  of  a  breakwater.  The^  said : 
''  The  objects  to  be  gained  by  an  artiflcial  har- 
bor in  this  roadstead  are  to  shelter  vessels 
from  the  action  of  the  waves  caused  by  winds 
blowing  from  east  to  northwest  round  by  the 
north,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  iiguries 
arising  li'om  floating  ice  descending  from  the 
northwest."  They  proposed  two  works, 
breakwater  proper,  to  secure  the  first  objec  , 
and  an  ice-breaker,  ae  an  auxiliary  to  the 
breakwater,  but   chiefly   to    protoot   vessels 

T'nst  tlie  ice.  The  breakwater  was  des' 
with  a  length  of  1,200  yardsj  and  o 
coarse  N.  IS.  W.  drawn  from  a  pitch  of  the 
cape.  The  ice-breaker  was  designed  with  a 
length  of  600  yards,  on  a  course  W,  by  S,  f  S., 
and  BO  placed  that  the  line  of  the  breakwater 
would  meet  its  8.W.  extremity  if  extended,  leav 
ing  an  opening  between  the  breakwater  and  cap 
of  500  yards,  and  between  the  breakwater  ani 
ice-breaker  an  opening  of  350  yards,  with 
depth  of  water  of  24  ft.  The  area  protected 
against  all  the  most  dangerous  winds,  with  a 
depth  of  3  to  6  fathoms,  is  estimated  at  360  at 


The  work  was  commenced  in  1839,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  in  1834  it  was  so  far 
advanced  that  vessels  found  protection  behind 
it.  Blocks  of  rubble  from  the  nearest  quarries 
were  thrown  in  to  form  their  own  slopes  for  a 
foundation.  The  outer  covering  to  within  6 
ft.  of  low-water  mark  was  of  blocks  from  3 
to  3  tons  weight ;  from  this  to  low -water  mark 
they  were  of  3  tons;  thence  to  high-water 
mark,  3  to  4  tons ;  and  above  this,  4  to  5  tons, 
to  a  height  of  4  ft.  3  in.  above  highest  water. 
The  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  nearly  5  ft.,  equi- 
noctial tides  7  ft.,  and  extreme  tides  10  ft.    As 


tilt  breakwater  was  built  it"  exterior  slope  for 
the  hrat  T6  It  frcm  tfttom  was  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  thence  to  summit  28°,  or  a  to  1  The 
inner  slDpe  was  45  The  surfaoei  of  both 
sltpes  to  the  level  of  Sow  water  were  paved 
with  rough  blocks  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
akpe  and  well  w  edged  ti^ether,  thus  present 
mg  as  httie  surface  as  practicable  to  the  action 
ot  the  waves.  The  stone  used  m  this  work  was 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  some  trap 
rock  from  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  river, 
greenstone  from  the  northern  part  of  Delaware, 
and  gneiss  from  different  quarries  in  Delaware. 
These  rocks,  though  averaging  a  weight  of  175 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  employed  of  the 
dimensions  named,  were  insufficient  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  the 
construction  of  the  moles.  During  the  winter 
season,  those  upon  the  surface  of  the  work 
were  more  or  less  displaced,  aud  a  large  piece 
of  7  tons  weight  was  moved  in  one  storm  18  ft. 
to  the  inner  slope  of  the  ice-breaker,  down 
which  it  was  lost.  Atthe  same  time  aboat20O 
tons  of  other  heavy  stone,  that  had  been 
thoroughly  wedged  and  compacted  together, 
was  torn  up  and  swept  over  to  the  inner  side. 
In  1839,  according  to  the  report  of  Migor 
Bache  in  1843,  the  breakwater  was  in  course 
of  construction  for  8G3  yards,  and  the  ice- 
breaker for  467  yards.  Gen.  (then  M^or)  J. 
G.  Barnard,  in  a  report  of  the  works  made  by 
him  in  1853,  says :  "The  last  stone  was  depos- 
ited on  the  work  under  former  appropriations 
in  the  year  1839;  and  since  that  date  a  work 
costing  already  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars, 
a  work  in  every  sense  national,  has  remained 
in  its  half  finished  oonditiou."  As  Jong  ago  as 
1848  various  plans  were  proposed  for  comple- 
ting the  work  and  rendering  the  harbor  more 
commodious.  M^or  Bache,  in  the  report,  be- 
fore referred  to,  says :  "  In  order  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  harbor  which  are  caused  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sea  entering  between  the  works, 
three  modes  have  been  suggested:  1,  to  cover 
the  gap  by  extending  the  ice-breaker;  3,  to 
close  the  gap  by  extending  the  breakwater 
proper ;  and  3,  to  cover  the  gap  by  a  detached 
work."  He  estimates  the  cost  of  each  of  the 
plans  to  be  as  follows :  "  1,  for  closing  the'  gap 
by  estending  the  breakwater,  $551,635 ;  3,  for 
covering  the  gap  by  extending  the  ice-breaker, 
$815,341 ;  3,  for  covering  the  gap  by  a  de- 
tached work,  $959,664.  To  these  estimates 
must  be  added  severally  the  sum  of  $108,931 
for  raising  the  existing  works  to  their  proper 
level,  and  for  filling  holes  in  the  bottom  at 
their  ends."  The  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D. 
Kurtz,  of  the  engineers,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  contains  the  following:  "From 
July  1,  1869,  to  the  completion  of  these  works 
in  conformity  with  the  present  design,  Nov.  4, 
1869,  the  work  was  carried  on  in  furnishing 
stone  by  contract  as  heretofore,  the  United 
States  performing  the  labor  of  placitfg  the  lai^e 
stone  in  position  by  days'  work.  During  the 
fiscal  year  10,698  tons  of  large  stone  for  the 
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Buperstnicture  of  these  works  were  received 
and  placed  in  positioa,  completing  120  rnnning 
feet  of  the  breakwater  and  175  foet  of  the  ice- 
breaker. In  addition,  133  tons  of  old  super- 
structure have  been  reset  and  2^198  perches  of 
small  stone  deposited  in  holes  at  the  extremities 
of  the  works  and  on  the  sea  aide  of  the  break- 
water opposite  the  lighthouse.  The  length  of 
the  breakwater  on  the  top  is  3,058  ft ;  about 
low- water  line  the  length  is  3,603  ft.;  length 
at  base,  3,783  ft.  The  length  of  the  ice-breaker 
as  completed  on  the  top  is  1,353  ft. ;  about 
low-water  line,  1,389  ft. ;  length  of  base,  1,601 
ft."  Col.  Knrtz  in  his  report  for  1871  says : 
"The  completion  of  this  harbor  aecording  to 
the  originij  project  was  reported  in  last  year's 
annual  report.  This  project  was  devised  more 
than  40  years  ago.  It  is  the  case  here,  as  in 
many  other  government  works,  that  the  growth 
of  the  country  has  far  exceeded  the  proviMon 
made  for  its  probable  wants.  Last  year's  re- 
iwrt  shows  that  15,000  vessels  were  recorded 
as  visiting  this  harbor.  Adding  those  enter- 
ing and  leaving  without  being  noted,  30,000  or 
26,000  may  be  taken  as  the  number  that  used 
the  harbor  during  the  year.  Its  present  capa- 
city is  determined  by  the  space  that  is  sheltered 
by  the  bi-eakwater  proper.  This  is  a  straight 
line  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  may  be  taken 
as  the  diameter  of  a  half  circle  behind  it,  the 
area  of  which  will  represent  approximately 
the  sheltered  harbor.  Northeast wardiy  of  the 
breakwater  is  the  ice-breaker  structure,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  but  sepai-ated  by  a 
gap  of  nearly  equal  extent,  through  which  the 
sea  rolls  in  northwestwardly  weather  without 
hindrance.  If  this  were  excluded,  the  sheltered 
area  would  be  increased  three  or  four  fold." 
CoL  Kurtz  then  presents  the  plans  of  Major 
I3ache  enumerated  above,  but  is  obliged  to 
greatly  increase  the  estimates  of  cost,  viz. ;  for 
the  first  plan,  11,314,000;  for  the  second, 
$1,944,950;  and  for  the  third,  $3,278,000. 
The  existing  works  have  cost  $2,127,403.  A 
special  board  of  ofEcers,  composed  of  Gens. 
Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Jfewton,  and  Ools. 
Kurtz  and  Oraighill,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  question  of  further 
improvements  to  the  breakwater,  met  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1872.^  At  the  latter  meeting  a  report  was 
agreed  upon  favoring  the  plan  of  connecting 
the  two  moles  by  estendiiig  the  bre^water 
proper  until  it  meets  the  ice  breaker.— Break- 
waters are  now  in  course  of  construction  on 
our  northern  lakes,  which  are  made  of  a  crib- 
work  of  strong  timbers  filled  with  stone,  and 
are  found  to  be  very  effective,  and  to  possess 
tie  advantage  of  economyand  facility  of  con- 
atraotion.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  cribs  will  keep  in  position  better  if  the 
bottom  is  formed  of  latticework,  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  the  stones  to  sift  through  when 
the  crib  is  stirred  by  the  waves.  The  cribs  are 
usually  made  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  width,  from 
60  to  80  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  depth  suited  to 
VOL.  ni.^13 
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the  depth  of  water.  They  are  successively 
sunk  and  placed  end  to  end  and  lilled  with 
stone  until  the  work  has  attained  the  desired 
length.  There  being  no  fide  in  these  lakes,  the 
.top  of  the  crib  need  not  be  more  than  8  or  10 
ft.  above  the  mean  water  level.  Such  break- 
waters, more  or  less  approaching  completion, 
are  in  proceaa  of  construction  at  Buffalo  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  at 
Plattsburgh  and  Burlington  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  at  other  placea.  Aside  from  not 
possessing  safEcient  strength,  these  structures 
would  not  be  practicable  on  the  seacoast  on 
account  of  the  deatruction  to  which  the  timber 
would  be  exposed  from  attacks  of  marine 
worms;  hut  in  our  fresh-water  lakes  this  ob- 
jection does  not  exist.  Timber  which  ia  placed 
below  the  action  of  the  air  in  fresh  water  has 
been  found  to  resist  decay  for  an  indefinite 
time,  for  centuries  at  least.  If  from  any  cause, 
however,  the  framework  of  the  cribs  should 
become  weakened,  new  cribs  can  be  placed  on 
the  inner  or  outer  line  of  the  first  row,  or  on 
both  sides,  and  thus  a  permanent  atone  founda- 
tion of  rubble  for  a  stone  breakwater  of  the 
oriUnary  description  may  be  gradually  con- 
structed.— The  experience  acquired  by  all  these 
breakwaters,  and  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
upon  coasts  exposed  to  tiieir  greatest  violence, 
establishes  the  principle  that  blocks  of  stone  of 
large  dimensions  only  can  be  depended  upon  to 
retain  their  placea.  Mr.  James  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers, 
advanced  the  opinion  in  1841  that  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  taken  off 
for  an  instant,  the  mass  of  stone  is  the  more 
readily  influenced  by  the  forces  which  at  the 
same  time  aolicit  it,  ("  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect's  Journal,"  September,  1841.)  If  the 
whole  atmospheric  pressure  were  taken  off  the 
surface,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  removal 
of  a  weight  represented  by  a  column  of  rock 
llj^  ft.  deep,  weighing  175  lbs.  to  the  cubio 
foot.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  wave  20  ft,  high,  which  is 
capable  of  moving  masses  of  rock  7Jft.  deep, 
stability  would  be  insured  only  by  the  addition 
of  this  amount,  to  the  11^  ft.  But  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  ever  thua  removed,  and 
as  22  ft  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  height 
of  waves,  a  depth  of  solid  atone  of  15  ft.,  used 
as  a  coping,  would  probably  reaist  all  action  of 
the  waves. — The  construction  and  history  of 
the  principal  breakwaters  are  fully  treated  in 
the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  president 
of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers,  upon  Brit- 
ish and  foreign  harbors  (3  vols,  fol.,  1864). 

BBEIIII  (pomotUtmlffaty,  Cuv.),  an  acantho- 
pterygian  fish,  ot  the  famHj  pereidce,  of  which 
several  species  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  of  which  the  above,  called  also  sunfish, 
pond  perch,  and  roach,  is  the  most  common. 
In  this  genus  the  borders  of  the  preoperculum 
have  a  few  denticulations ;    no  teeth   on  the 
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palatine  bones  and  tongue,  but  with,  minute 
teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  and  pharyngeals; 
branchial  rays  6 ;  a  membranous  elongation  at 


the  angle  of  the  operculum.  This  beautiftiUy 
colored  specieais  common  in  fresh  ponds,  and 
is  an  escelleiit  edible  fish ;  the  length  rarely 
exceeds  8  inches.  The  color  above  is  greenish 
brown,  with  rusty  blotches  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, in  some  specimens  arranged  longi- 
tudinally ;  undulating  deep  blue  lines  longi- 
tudinally across  the  gill  covers;  operculas 
membrane  black,  with  a  bright  scarlet  blotch 
at  its  posterior  portion ;  abdomen  whitish  or 
■yellowish ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  dark 
brown ;  ventrab  and  pectorals  yellowish.  The 
body  is  compressed  ;  the  ba^  curves  very 
gradually  as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  fln,  and  then  abruptly  gives  place  to 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail ;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  circular;  nostrils  double,  the  an- 
t  0  nbular.;  month  smaJi,  teeth  minute  and 
sha  p  he  lateral  line  assumes  the  curve  of 
he  ba  k  the  scales  of  the  body  are  large,  and 
den  a  ed  at  the  base,  small  at  the  base  of  the 
fin  he  pectorals  are  long,  and  the  caudal 
ema  gina  e.  The  bream  builds  a  circular  nest 
a  nj,  he  shore,  by  removing  the  weeds  and 
es  a  a  ng  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  half  a  foot 
and  an  e  tent  of  two  feet ;  sometimes  20  or  30 
o  w  hin  the  space  of  a  few  rods,  and  often 
n  e  y  shallow  water;  over  the  nest  the  fish 
hovers,  protecting  its  eggs  and  young  for 
weeks ;  it  darts  against  other  fishes  which  come 
near,  and  is  so  intent  on  its  guard  duty  that  a 
spectator  can  approacli  very  near,  and  eveu 
handle  it.     This  species  is  found  from  Ken- 


tucky to  the  Canadian  lakes. — The  n 
bream  is  given  in  Great  Britain  to  several  n 
rine  species  of  the  family  ^andce,  as  to  1 
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eantkarus  grUem,  Cuv.,  and  to  two  species  of 
pagellat ;  also  to  some  malacopterygians  of 
the  carp  family,  as  the  abramia  irama,  or  carp 
bream.  The  last  named,  the  best  known  Eu- 
ropean fish  of-this  name,  is  from  2  to  2^  ft. 
long,  proportionally  very  deep  and  thin ;  yel- 
lowish white  in  color,  growing  darker  by  age, 
with  a  flesh-colored  tinge  below.  It  is  found 
generally  on  the  contiuent  and  in  Great  Britain, 
in  lakes  and  the  deepest  parts  of  still  rivers, 
and  aflbrds  excellent  sport  to  anglers,  but  its 
Besh  is  coarse  and  insipid, 

BBEATHITT,  an  E.  county  of  Kentucky; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,872,  of  whom 
181  were  colored.  It  is  diversifled  by  hills 
and  forests,  and  intersected  by  the  north  and 
middle  forks  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Iron  and 
coal  are  found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  160,729  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,205  of 
oats,  4,066  of  wheat,  112,224  of  potatoes,  and 
11,653  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  835  horses, 
1,494  milch  cows,  3,024  other  cattle,  7,629 
sheep,  aVA  9,065  swine.    Capital,  Jackson. 

BBEBECF,  Jean  de,  a  French  Jesuit  mission- 
ary in  Canada,  born  at  Bayeux,  March  25, 
1593,  killed  in  the  Huron  country,  March  16, 
1649.  He  came  to  America  with  Champlain 
in  1626,  and  proceeded  to  the  Huron  country, 
but  was  soon  recalled  by  the  disasters  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1629  was  carried  to  England  as 
a  prisoner.  Returning  in  1632,  he  again  visited 
the  Huron  country,  extending  his  labors  to  the 
Neutres  on  the  Niagara.  He  appreciated  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Indian  mind,  and 
thoroughly  acquired  their  language.  His  in- 
fluence and  success  were  accordingly  great.  In 
the  war  waged  by  the  Iroquois  against  the 
Hurons,  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  labor- 
ed, was  taken  in  1649,  and  the  missionary  and 
his  associate  Lalemant  were  captured  and  put 
to  death  at  St.  Ignatius  with  the  most  fearful 
tortures.  His  head  is  preserved  in  the  base  of 
a  silver  bust  at  the  convent  of  the  hospital 
nans,  Quebec.  Of  his  writings  we  have  a 
Huroa  translation  of  Ledesma's  catechism, 
published  in  Champlain's  Voyages  {Paris,  1683, 
1640;  Quebec,  1870).;  the  Huron  Relation  in 
tie  Jesuit  Relatiom  of  1635  .and  1686,  em- 
bracing a  treatise  on  the  Huron  language, 
translated  by  Gallatin  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
American  antiquarian  society;  and  some  let- 
ters published  by  Carayon,  Paris,  1870, 
.  BBECCIA  (Italian),  a  compound  rock  com- 
posed of  angular  fragments,  which  appear  to 
have  once  existed  in  other  formations.  If  the 
fragments,  before  being  reunited,  have  been 
rolled  into  the  forms  of  pebbles,  the  ne.w  rock 
is  called  coi^lomerate  or  puddingstone.  These 
and  breccias  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  stratified  rocks.  TJie  Potomac  marble,  of 
which  fine  specimens  are  seen  in  the  capitot  at 
Washington,  is  a  breccia  of  marble,  sandstone, 
and  other  minerals  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation,  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac. 
Its  various  components  having  different  degrees 
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of  hardness,  it  ia  a  difficult  rock  to  polish,  which 
prevents  its  coming  into  general  use,  as  its 
beauty  would  render  desirable.  When  brec- 
cias are  produced  from  rocks  originally  strati- 
fied in  ttieir  layers,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  lines  of  these  layers  are  preserred  in 
the  broken  fragments,  and  may  be  traced  in 
the  various  djreotiona  in  which  they  are  tin-own 
together.  Breccias  are  also  prepared  arti- 
ficially.   (See  OoNOHETB.) 

BKECHIV,  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of  For- 
farshire, Scotland,  on  the  S.  Esk,  8  m.  from  its 
i 'unction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose,  and  28  m. 
r.  N.  E.  of  Dundee;  pop.  in  18T1,  7,933.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  Episcopal  bishop.  The 
cathedral  buUt  in  the  13th  century  is  now  the 
parish  church.  Near  the  ohnroh  ia  an  ancient 
round  tower,  103  ft.  in  height,  one  of  the  only 
two  in  Scotland.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  ia  linen  weaving. 

BBECKGNRIDeG,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bordering  on  Indiana,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  having  Rough  creek  for 
its  8.  limit;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  3870, 
13,440,  of  whom  1,683  were  colored.  Thesur- 
face  consists  of  undulating  nplands.  The  soil 
has  a  basis  of  red  clay  and  limestone,  and  is 
fertile  and  well  watered.  Sinking  creek  in 
this  county  plunges  below  the  surface,  and  ia 
lost  for  5  or  6  m.,  when  it  emerges  from  the 
ground,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio.  Penitentiary 
cave,  near  this  creek,  ia  said  to  contain  cham- 
bers of  vast  size.  The  Tar  and  Breokenridge 
White  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  this  county. 
TheBreckenridgecoalis  foundhere.  The  cliief 
pi-oductions  in  1870  were  57,921  bushels  of 
wheat,  528,080  of  Indian  corn,  129,703  of  oats, 
23,918  of  potatoes,  3,470  tons  of  hay,  189,207 
lbs.  of  butter,  30,081  of  wool,  and  3,338,471  of 
tobacco.  There  were  3,072  horses,  2,665 milch 
oowa,  4,115  other  cattle,  13,525  sheep,  and  25,- 
386  swine.    Capital,  Harduisburg. 

BREC&ENBIDGE,  JoliD,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  born  at  Cahell'B  Dale,  Ky,,  July  4, 
1797,  died  there,  Aug.  4,  1841.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  college  in  1818.  While  at  college 
be  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  though 
his  father,  United  States  attorney  general  under 
Jefferson,  had  designed  him  for  Uie  law,  he  pre- 
ferred the  ministry.  In  1832  he  was  licensed 
by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach, 
and  shortly  after  served  aa  chaplain  to  congress. 
Having  been  ■ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
After  remaining  in  this  chaise  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  established  a  religions  news- 
paper entitled  '*The  Western  Luminary,"  he 
was  called  to  the  second  Presbyterian  church 
in  Baltimore,  as  coUeague  with  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Glendy.  Appointed  in  1881  secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
education,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
occupied  this  post  for  as  years,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  professor  in 
the  Princeton  theolo^eal  seminary.  During 
hia  connection  with  the  seminary  ' 
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in  two  public  controversies,  one  written  and 
the  other  oral,  with  the  Rev.  John  Hughes  of 
Philadelphia  (afterward  archbishop  of  New 
York),  which  were  published  in  book  form. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies 
which  agitated  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  a 
leader  of  the  Old  School  party.  All  his  sermons, 
speeches,  and  argumente  were  extempore,  yet 
correct  and  logical.  In  1838,  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board  of  foreign  missions,  he  was 
elected  its  secretary  and  general  agent,  and 
devoted  hia  entire  time  and  energy  to  the 
superintendence  of  its  operations  till  1840, 
when  his  health  gave  way.  At  the  time  of  his 
.death  he  was  pastor  elect  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Orleans,  and  president  elect  of 
Oglethorpe  nniversity,  Georpa. 

BREdLENRIDGE,  Jolm  CabeU,  an  American 
politician  and  soldier,  bom  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Jan.  21, 1831.  He  was  educated  at  Centre 
college,  Danville,  studied  law  at  the  Transyl- 
vania institute,  and  settled  at  Lexington.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
was  elected  miyor  of  the  third  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  but  had  little  opportunity 
for  active  service.  After  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1851  was  chosen  to  congreas,  and 
in  1853  waa  reelected  after  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted contest.  During  the  firat  session  of 
the  38d  congress,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  personal  altercation  with  Mr.  P.  B. 
Cutting,  a  member  from  New  York,  leading  to 
the  preliminaries  for  a  duel,  which,  however, 
did  not  take  place.  Upon  the  accession  of 
President  Pierce  he  was  offered  the  ministry 
to  Spain,  but  declined  it  In  1856  he  was 
elected  vice  president,  in  conjunction  with 
Buchanan  as  president..  In  1860  the  disunion 
delegates  in  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion, having  separated  from  the  supporters  of 
S.  A.  Douglas,  nominated  Mr.  Breokenridge  for 
president,  and  he  received  the  electoral  votes 
of  all  the  Bouthem  atatea  except  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  United  States  senator. 
After  defending  the  southern  confederacy  in 
the  senate,  he  went  south,  entered  the  anny, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  m^or  general.  Ho 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Baton  Rouge  in 
August,  1861 ;  commanded  a  corps  under  Bra^ 
at  Stone  river  at  the  end  of  lS63,  and  at 
Chickamanga  in  September,  1868;  defeated 
Sigel  at  Newmarket  in  May,  18fi4;  participated 
in  Early's  advance  on  Washington  in  July  of 
that  year,  and  shared  in  his  defeat  near  Win- 
chester in  September.  In  January,  1865,  he 
waa  appointed  confederate  secretary  of  war. 
After  the  surrender  of  Gen,  Lee  he  went  to 
Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  1868,  and  has 
since  lived  in  Kentucky, 

BKECKENKIDGE,  Boberi  JdTcisH,  D.  D,. 
LL.  D.,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
the  Rev.  John  Breokenridge,  aikAmerican  dt- 
vme,  born  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  March  8,  1800, 
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died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  37, 1871.  He  studied 
SQOoessively  in  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Union  col- 
leges, and  practised  law  in  Kentucky  for  eight 
years  from  1823,  being  several  times  a  member 
of  tbe  state  legislature.  In  1829  he  joined  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  in  1883  was  ordamed 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Bal 
timore,  in  which  position  he  remained  13  sear* 
In  1846  he  was  elected  president  of  Jeflerson 
college,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  being  pastor  of  the 
church  in  a  neighboring  village ;  after  which 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexington, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  state.  In  1858  he  was  elected  professor 
of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Danville,  Ky. 
During  the  controveraes  which  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Presbyterian  .church,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Old  School. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  agency  that  the 
managers  of  the  American  Bible  society,  after 
voting  to  adopt  the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible 
as  their  standard,  subsequently  receded  from 
that  action.  He  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky.  In 
the  anti-slavery  discussion  he  took  a  decided 
course  in  opposition  to  extreme  opinions  on 
either  aide,  and  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law 
formanumittingtlieslavesin  Kentucky.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  be  took  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  but  he  wrote  against 
Mr.  Lincoln's  emancipalJon  proclamation.  In 
1864  he  presided  over  the  republican  national 
convention  which  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency.  While  in  Baltimore  he  edited 
the  "Religious  and  Literary  Magazine,"  and  at 
Danville  the  "DanvilleEeview.''  He  published 
two  works  of  foreign  travel  (1  vol.,  1839 ;  2 
vols.,  1846);  "Papism  in  the  United  States" 
(1841);  "Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity" 


God  subjectively  Considered"  (1859). 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Breron,  an  inland  county  in  the 
south  of  Wales,  traversed  by  the  Black  moun- 
tams  and  other  ranges,  containing  the  Van  or 
Beacon  mountain,  3,862  ft.  high,  and  noted  tor 
its  magnificent  scenery;  area,  716  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  59,905.  The  river  Wye  bounds  it  on 
the  N.  E.  and  K,  the  Usk  flows  through  it, 
and  near  its  centre  is  Brecknock  Mere,  or 
Llans-afedddr,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  S. 
Wales.  The  soil  on  the  mountains  is  poor,  but 
the  valleys  yield  grain,  potatoes,  and  turnips  in 
abundance,  and  these,  together  with  timber, 
wool,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce,  constitute  the 
chief  resources  of  the  county.  About  half  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  mineral 
productions,  embracing  coal  and  iron,  are  in- 
considerable. There  are  iron  works  in  the  E. 
part,  but  they  draw  both  ore  and  fuel  prin- 
.  cipally  from  other  counties.  The  manufac- 
tures are  coarse  woollens  and  worsted  stuffs. 

BRECKNOCK,  Brecon,  or  Iber-Himdcy,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  and  market 
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town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  county  of  Its  own 
name ;  pop.  m  1871,  5,845.  It  is  situated  m& 
healthy  and  beautiful  valley,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Honddu  or  Hondey,  Tarrell,  and 
Usk,  the  first  of  which  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  and  the  last  by  one.  It  has  tJiree  long 
avenues  intersected  by  a  number  of  shorter  ones, 
all  well  kept  and  paved,  and  most  of  them 
straight  The  public  walks  are  remarkably  beau- 
titul  The  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal, 
8S  m  long,  joins  with  the' Monmouth  canal,  18 
m  long,  winch  connectsit  with  the  Usk;  and  a 
railway  with  Merthyr  Tydvil,  14  m.  8.  The 
town  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
were  demolished  by  the  inhabitants  during  the 
last  civil  war,  in  order  to  avoid  a  siege.  Breck- 
nock was  founded  about  1092,  when  a  castle 
was  built  by  Bernard  Newmaroh,  a  relative  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Its  ruins  are  included 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  hotel. 

BBEDl,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Mark  and  Aa,  24  m.  W. 
a  W.  of  Bois-le-Duc;  pop.  in  1668,  15,265. 
A  canal  connects  the  town  with  the  M^as. 
Woollen  goods,  carpets,  and  tapestry  are  man- 
ufactured here;  there  are  also  tanneries  and 
breweries.  The  town  is  noted,  for  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  academy.  The  principal  Prot- 
estant church  contains  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  works  of  art.  During  the  wars 
of  the  reformation,  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  later  wars 
between  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  French,  it 
was  a  constant  object  of  contention.  It  was 
taken  by  surprise  in  1581,  and  was  recaptured 
by  a  skilful  stratagem  in  1590  by  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  In  1624^'5  it  endured  a  siege  of 
ten  months  by  Spinola,  and  again  one  of  four 
by  Henry  of  Orange,  its  resistance  in  neither 
instance  being  successful.  During  the  Erench 
war  of  the  revolution,  it  was  taken  by  Dumou- 
riez  in  1703,  but  liberated  in  consequence  of 
his  losing  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  ;  in  1794  it 
was  besieged  by  Pichegru,  and  held  out  until 
the  whole  of  Holland  surrendered ;  and  lastly 
in  1813,  when  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
vanguard  the  French  garrison  salljed  aguost 
Benkendorff,  the  townspeople  rose  and  shut  the 
gates  on  the  defenders,  and  finally  surrendered 
it  to  the  allies  for  Holland.  The  famous  decla- 
ration of  Breda,  made  by  Charles  11.  to  parlia- 
ment previous  to  his  restoration,  May  1,  1660, 
promised  a  general  amnesty,  liberty  of  con- 
science, a  settlement  of  forfeited  estates,  and 
liquidation  of  arrears  to  the  army.  The  peace 
of  Breda,  between  Holland,  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  was  concluded  July  81,  1667. 

BREDERODE,  Hmdilk  tu,  count,  a  patriot  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  descendant  of  the  old  sov- 
ereign counts  of  Holland,  born  in  Brussels  in 
1531,  died  at  the  castle  of  Hardenberg,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1568.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  rising  against  the  Spanish  domination  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  1662  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  wild  demonstrations  against 
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Cardinal  Granyelle ;  and  in  1565,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  Eamont,  he  gruasly  insulted  the  arch- 
bishop of  Oambray,  who  was  one  of  the  gneats. 
Brederode,  Charles  de  Mansfeld,  and  Louis  of 
Nassan  were  the  first  three  signers  of  the 
original  protest  ("  the  oompromise  of  Breda  "), 
made  early  in  1560,  against  the  inquisition. 
He  was  oJioaen  as  bearer  of  the  memorable 
petition  addressed  by  the  states  general  to  the 
regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  wiiich  capacity 
he  made  his  entry  into  Brussels  April  3.  On 
the  8th.  lie  gave  a  banqnet,  atwhich  the  healths 
of  himself  and  of  Egmont  and  the  prinoe  of 
Orange  were  drnnk,  Berlaymont,  the  state 
councillor,  had  told  the  dueheaa  of  Parma  that 
the  signers  of  the  petition  were  a  parcel  of 
beggars.  This  was  reported  at  the  banquet, 
whereupon  Brederode  exclaimed,  "  They  call 
us  be^ars !  let  us  accept  the  name.  T?e  will 
contend  with  the  inquisition,  but  remain  loyal 
to  the  king,  even  if  compelled  to  wear  the 
beggar's  sack  I"  He  then  hung  a  leathern 
wallet,  the  badge  of  a  mendicant,  around  hia 
neck,  and  gave  the  toast,  Viv«nt  les  gxieax — 
"  Long  live  the  beggars  I  "  which  became  the 
war  cry  of  the  Dutch  uprising.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1566  Brederode  escited 
disturbancea^near  Valenciennes  in  order  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  that  city,  which  was 
then  besieged.  In  January,  1567,  he  establish- 
ed his  headquarters  at  Tianen,  where  ho  had 
Beigneurial  rights.  He  strengthened  its  fortifi- 
cations, removed  all  statues  and  emblems  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  assembled 
turbulent  bands,  keeping  the  Spanish  author- 
ities in  perpetual  apprehension.  Early  in 
February  he  visited  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Breda,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  new  pe- 
tition which  be  had  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma.  The  duchess  de- 
clining to  grant  him  fetters  of  safe-conduct  to 
Brussels,  he  forwarded  the  document  to  her 
from  Antwerp.  It  claimed  the  exercise  of  the 
reformed  religion  as  a  right,  and  insisted  upon 
the  dismissal  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  concessions. of  August, 
1565,  The  regent  ordering  him  to  leave 
Antwerp,  he  accepted  her  threatening  an- 
swer as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
began  to  eidist  troops  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity,  apparentiy  with  a  view  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  "Walcheren. 
He  anticipated  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  against  these  enlist- 
ments by  removing  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Holland,  saying  that  he  took  the 
field  to  relieve  Valenciennes,  and  dictate  peace 
in  Brussels,  But  he  remained  at  Vianen  and 
Amsterdam  after  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Mornix  de  Tholonae  to  Middelburg,  which  he 
had  planned,  but  in  which  he  had  not  assisted ; 
and  in  Amsterdam  he  disgusted  even  the  re- 
formers by  spending  his  time  in  sin^g  the  beg- 
gars' songs,  without  showing  any  capacity  for 
serious  enterprises.  At  length,  in  March,  1567, 
the  regent  demanded  that  Brederode  should  be 


espelled  from  Amsterdam ;  whereupon  he  bul- 
lied her  secretary,  and  denounced  the  duchess 
as  a  tyrant.  But  early  in  April,  after  hearing 
of  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  he  begged  Eg- 
mont to  intercede  for  him  with  the  regent ;  but 
as  she  would  not  accord  him  say  terms,  he  set 
out  for  Emdon  in  the  night  of  April  26;  He 
died  before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  of  disappoint- 
ment and  intemperance.  His  foEowers  dis- 
persed after  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands, 
many  of  them  being  captured  and  put  to  death. 
His  daughter  recovered  his  estates  alter  the  res- 
toration of  peace ;  but  as  she  left  no  issue,  they 
passed  into  tie  hands  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
family,  which  became  extinct  in  1679,  when 
they  passed  to  the  counts  van  der  Lippe,  who 
in  1727  sold  the  principal  domain  of  Vianen  to 
the  states  general.  Mr.  Motley  charges  Brede- 
rode with  having  disgraced  his  party  by  his  buf- 
foonery, and  with  having  done  nothing  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  M.  C.  van  Hall,  however, 
bad  previously  written  in  his  defence,  Send/rik 
Graaf  van  Brederode  terdedigd  (1845) ;  and 
P,  Scheltema  published  Hendrik  tan  Brederode 
te  Aiiaterdam  in  1507  (1847). 

BBEDOW,  eabriel  dottMed,  a  German  his- 
torian, bom  in  Berlin,  Dec.  14,  177S,  died  in 
Breslau,  Sept.  5,  1814.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Halle,  forsook  theology  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  geography  and  astronomy  of 
the  ancients,  on  which  he  published  several 
works,  and  was  professor  in  different  institu- 
tions, and  finally  in  the  nniversity  of  Breslau, 
His  historical  vporks  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, especially  the  Merhieiirdige  Begebenhei- 
ten,  ana  der  allgem&inen  Weltgeeehichte,  and 
the  Umitdndliche  ErzShlung  der  merJuwHrdig' 
iten  Begebenheiten  a-m  der  aUgemeinen,  Welt>- 
gesehiehte ;  the  former  passed,  between  1804 
and  1852,  through  26  editions,  and  the  latter 
throng  13. 

BKEE.  I.  HathleiiIi^(eTaii,aBel^anpaint- 
er,  bom  in  Antwerp,  Feb.  22, 1773,  died  there, 
Deo,  15,  1839.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sohaeken  in 
Antwerp,  and  of  Vincent  in  Paris,  and  became 
early  distinguished  by  his  rapid  execution  of 
large  historical  pictures.  His  most  celebrated 
painting,  representing  the  famine  of  Leyden  in 
1576,  is  in  the  town  haU  of  that  city.  His 
"Johanna  Sebus"  was  presented  in  1858  to 
the  Prussian  town  of  Cleves,  and  his  "  Bubens  " 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  His  portraits  are  also  admired.  He 
excelled  as  a  lithographer  and  sculptor,  and 
was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Antwerp.  II.  Philippe  Jacques  md,  brother  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Antwerp  in 
1786,  died  there  in  1840.  He  completed  his 
studies  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  produced  many 
historical  and  other  naintii^  including  "  Ori- 
ental TraveOers,"  "A  Spanish  ITnn,"  " Atala," 
"  Queen  Blanche  with  her  Child,  the  future 
St.  Louis,"  "  Maria  de'  Medici  and  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  presence  of  Rubens,"  "Mary  Stuart  on 
the  Eve  of  Execution,"  "Petrarch  surprised 
by  Laura,"  and  "  The  Abdication  of  Charles 
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V."  His  "Interior  of  St.  Peter's"  was  por- 
chased  by  the  Belgian  government. 

BK^EDE  (Dutch,  broad),  a  river  of  Cape 
Oolonj,  S.  Alricaj  *hicti  rises  in  a  mountain 
basin,  and  breaking  through  the  monntains, 
takes  a  S.  E.  course  to  the  sea,  at  Port  Beau- 
tort.  •  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  largest 
rivers  of  the  country,  but  navigation  ia  im- 
peded by  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 

BSEOiaZ  {anc.  Brigantium),  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, capital  of  Vorariberg,  situated  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Bregeuz;  pop.  in  18T0,  3,686.  It 
ia  won  built,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Wood- 
en houses  ready  made  for  the  Alpine  districts 
of  Switzerland,  and  vine  poles  for  tlie  vineyards 
on  the  lake,  are  exported  in  large  numbers. 
Not  far  from  the  town  is  the  Bregenzer  Eilause, 
a  pass  formeriy  fortified.  The  Bregenzer  Wald 
is  a  spur  of  the  Allgau  Alps,  The  late  of  Bre- 
geuz IS  the  name  given  to  the  S  E  portion  ot 


the  lake  of  Constance.  A  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria, Wtirtemberg,  and  Bavaria  against  Prussia, 
in  reference  to  the  Hesse-Oassel  imbroglio,  was 
concluded  here,  Oct.  12,  1850.  A  conference 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
of  Constance  washeld  here  by  the  riparian  pow- 
ers in  October,  1855. 

BR^CCET.  I.  Ibrabtn  Lenlg,  a  Swiss  watoh- 
maker,  bom  at  Nenfch&tel,  Jan.  10,  ITiT,  died 
Sept.  17,  1833.  He  established  a  manufactory 
in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  cbrouometer  maker 
to  the  navy,  member  of  the  bureau  of  lon^- 
tudes,  and  member  of  the  institute.  His  pocket 
chronometers,  marine  timepieces,  sympathetic 
pendulums,  metallic  thermometers,  ana  mech- 
anism of  telegraphs,  as  established  by  Chappe, 
attest  his  skill.  11.  Lenlg,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris,  Deo.  22,  1804.  In  182fl 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chronometer 
department  of  the  navy  founded  by  his  grand- 
father. He  soon  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  application  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
especially  to  the  electric  telegraph.  The  time- 
pieces constructed  by  him  maintain  the  repn- 
tation  gained  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 
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BREHN,  Alfred  Ednmid,  a  German  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bom  at  Renthendorf,  Eeb.  2, 
1829.  He  studied  under  his  father.  Christian 
Ludwig  Brehm,  an  eminent  ornithologist  (1787 
-1864).  After  making  zoblogioal  collections 
during  five  years'  travel  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and . 
eastern  SoodaiL  he  studied  at  Jena  and  Yien- 
na,  subsequently  visited  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Lapland,  and  in  1892  N.  Abyssinia,  in  com- 
pany with  Ihike  Ernest  of  Sase-Ooburg-Gotha. 
He  was  director  of  the  zoological  gardens  at 
Hamburg  from  1863  to  1867,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Beriin,  where  he  established  the 
famous  aquarium.  He  wrote  Baa  Leben  der 
Vogel  {Glogau,  1860-'61 ;  2d  ed.,  1867 ;  English 
translation,  "Bird  Life,"  by  H.  M.  Laboudiere 
and  W.  Jesse,  4  parts,  London,  1872) ;  II- 
hMtrirtea  Thierleben  (6  vols.,  Hildburghausen, 
1863-'9);  and  G^angene  Vdgel  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1870  et  seq.).  Among  his  books  of  travel 
are  Reuetikizien,  au»  JfordoattffHia  (3  vols., 
Jena,  1856-'63),  and.  Mrgeiniase  einer  Seise 
naeh  Eabegeh  (Hamburg,  1863). 

BBEHON  LAWS,  the  ancient  body  of  laws  un- 
der which  the  Celtic  Irish  lived  for  many  ages, 
to  vhich  they  dang  with  reverence  until  the 
bugmmng  of  the  17th  century  in  at  least  one 
province  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  and.  which  very 
„i  ^dually  gave  place  to  English  laws  founded 
n  the  feudal  system,  in  propori:ion  as  British 
!  rms  and  policy  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
al  aid  Tbe  Brehon  laws  were  not  properly  a 
code  but  were  simply  the  whole  body  of  an- 
cient legal  maxims  and  usages  as  administered 
by  the  brehons,  who  were  the  jn^a  of  the 
land  Brehon  QtreithamK)  signified  a  judge  or 
professor  of  law ;  and  the  root  is  the  Irish 
wor3  ireUhf  judgment  or  right.  The  brehons 
formed  a  kind  of  college  or  faculty;  and  each 
great  clan  had  its  own  brehons,  whose  office 
was  hereditary,  not  in  the  feudal  sense,  by 
descent  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son,  bat  in  the 
Gaelic  sense,  in  which  the  chieis  of  clans  and 
high-kings,  or  wrdrighg  of  Ireland,  came  to  their 
own  offices  and  dignities.  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  whole  subject  within  a  few 
years  past  by  the  labors  of  a  government  com- 
mission.   As  early  as  1788,  Edmund  Burke 


former  civilization,  but  it  was  not  till  1852  that 
the  English  government  consented  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  work.  In  that  year,  at  the  special 
instance  of  Drs.  Todd  and  Graves,  both  Prot- 
estant clergymen,  a  commission  was  issued 
appointing  them  and  several  other  geholars  "  to 
direct,  superintend,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
transcripHon  and  translation  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
same  for  publication,"  with  power  to  employ 
proper  persons  to  execute  the  work.  The  per- 
sons selected  by  the  commissioners  were  Dr. 
O'Donovan  andProf.  O'Curry,  whose  discharge 
of  the  duties  so  assigned  them  ended  only  at 
their  death.  They  were  succeeded  by  others, 
whose  labors  are  not  yet  ended ;  and  private 
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aasociationa  have  alao  been  busy  upon  one  de- 
partment of  the  multifaricraa  materials ;  so  that 
we  have  now  these  two  authentic  records, 
edited  and  annotated  with  great  care:  "The 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,"  of  which  two 
volumes  have  appeared,  the  first  in  1866; 
and  Senehut  Mot  ("  Great  Law  Compilation  ") 
and  Leabhwr  n,a.  g-Oeart  ("The  Book  of 
Eights"),  published  by  the  Celtic  society, 
with  extremely  valuable  notes  by  the  late 
John  O'Donovan  (Dublin,  18*7).  The  two 
first  mentioned  volumes  can  scarcely  be  call- 
ed even  compilations,  because,  as  their  editors 
avow,  they  oonsbt  of  mere  fragments,  decisions 
of  the  brehons,  rules  and  maxims  of  law,  gather- 
ed together  out  of  many  more  or  less  imperfect 
manuscripts,  of  various  ages.  The  principal 
materials  used  by  the  translators  are  thus 
described  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume : 
"  I.  A  comparatively  full  copy  among  the  man- 
nscripta  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  II,  An 
extensive  fragment  of  the  first  part,  433,  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  museum. 

III.  A  large  fragment  of  the  latter  part  among 
the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

IV.  A  fragment  among  the  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  coUege."  These  materials,  however, 
being  used  with  due  discrimination,  are  enough 
to  present  in  a  tolerably  consistent  form  an 
antnentic  series  of  the  text  hooka,  a  much 
larger,  older,  and  clearer  system  of  the  institu- 
tions which  once  prevailed  over  all  western 
Europe,  than  any  other  nation  has  yet  been 
able  to  produce  from  its  own  archaic  resources. 
Besides  the  worts  named  above,  the  student 
who  desires  further  information  concerning  the 
various  texts,  their  origin,  their  comparative 
age,  and  their  preservation,  may  consult  O'Cur- 
ry's  published  lectures  "  On  the  MS.  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History,"  as  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  university  of  Dublin.— The  prinei- 
|)le3  of  the  Brehon  law  were  esBentially  dis- 
tinet  from  and  incompatible  with  the  feudal; 
80  that  when  those  two  systems  came  face  to 
fhce  on  the  same  small  island,  it  was  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  two  must  succumb.  The  main 
basis  of  every  national  system  of  law  is  of 
oourse  its  land  tenure.  The  possession  and  in- 
heritance of  landed  property  was  regulated  by 
the  law  called  gavelkind  (gavail-Mtme),  an  an- 
cient Celtic  institution,  but  common  to  Britons, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  others.  By  this  law,  in- 
herited or  other  property  was  divided  equally 
between  the  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
daughters,  except  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
when  females  were  permitted  a  life  interest. 
The  tenure  of  land  was  a  tribe  or  family  right, 
and  the  whole  system  of  government  was  far 
more  patriarchal  than  Teutonic— an  indica- 
tion of  an  eastern  oripn.  All  the  members 
of  a  tribe  or  family  had  an  equal  right  to 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  whole.  This  system  created  a  mutual 
independence  and  self-consciousness  of  person- 


glo- Norman  vassal.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
peculiarities  of  the  Brehon  law  is  the  compen- 
sation for  murder,  and  for  other  crimes  and 
wrongs  proportionally,  called  eric.  This,  how- 
ever, waioommon  to  many  nations.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Germans,  but  the  institution 
was  probably  t'armore  ancient.  We  find  the  #rw 
forbidden  in  the  oldest  code  of  laws  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  hence  it  must  have  existed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world's  civii  history.  The  law  of 
succession,  called  tanaiateaokt,  or  taniatry,  is  one 
of  the  most  pecuUar  of  the  Brehon  laws.  The 
eldest  son  succeeded  the  father  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  collateral  oldmants,  unless  he  was  dis- 
quaJified  by  deformity,  hnbecility,  or  crime. 
In  after  ages,  by  a  compact  between  parents  or 
mutual  agreement,  the  succession  was  some- 
times made  alternative  in  two  or  more  famihes. 
The  eldest  son,  being  recognized  as  presuiiip- 
rive  heir,  was  denominated  tanakte,  that  is, 
minor  or  second ;  while  the  other,  sons,  or  per- 
sons eligible  in  case  of  failure,  were  termed 
righdhamhua,  which  literally  means  king  ma- 
terial, or  king-makiogs.  The  tamaiste  had  a 
separate  establishment  and  distinct  privileges. 
The  primitive  intention  was  that  the  best 
man  should  reign ;  but  practically  it  some- 
times ended  in  might  being  taken  for  right. 
A  very  lai-ge  portion  of  the  Senchua  Mor  re- 
lates to  the  law  of  distress.  The  movable 
wealth  of  the  people  consisted  mainly  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  a  Mnd  of  riches  easily  carried 
off;  and  as  debta  and  eriet  were  collected 
chiefiy  by  distraining  on  the  lauds  of  the  debt- 
or, the  stronger  might  be  easily  tempted  to  op- 
press the  weaker,  either  by  distraining  wrong- 
fully or  by  denying  payment  and  resisting  a  law- 
ful distress  with  the  strong  hand.  Therefore 
we  naturally  find  numerous  regulations  gov- 
erning the  exercise  of  tiiis  right.  Two  points 
are  noticeable  in  this ;  First,  the  careful  and 
accurate  administiation  of  justice  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  details  of  these  legal  enactments ; 
second,  the  custom  therein  sanctioned  of  the 
creditor  fasting  upon  the  debtor,  a  custom 
which  still  exists  in  Hindustan.  Thus,  in 
some  cases,  the  creditor  fasts  on  the  debtor 
until  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his  debt,  lest  his 
creditor  should  die  at  the  door ;  in  other  cases, 
the  creditor  not  only  fasts  himself  but  also 
compels  his  debtor  to  fast,  by  stoppii^  his  sup- 
pUes.  Elphinstone  describes  this  as  used  even 
against  princes,  and  especially  by  troops  to  pro- 
cure payment  of  arrears.  This  singular  method 
of  levying  money  due  is  called  in  Irish  aBho/ri- 
tan,  and  is  known  in  Cabool  and  Afghanistan  as 
dhema.  The  student  of  these  laws  will  find 
them  pervaded  on  the  whole  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity  and  gentieness.    We  find  this  more 

fiarticularly  the  case  in  studying  the  laws  r^!u- 
atmg  the  domestic  relations  of  the  family, 
which,  being  the  unit  of  which  society  is  but 
an  aggregate,  is  the  most  vital  and  important 
part  of  all  human  an'angements.  Ample  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  mutual  protection  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
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duties  of  parent  and  child  arerainntely  defined 
and  carefully  guarded.  There  is  also  found  a 
universal  respect  and  tenderness  toward  wo- 
men, a  thing  rare  in  that  age.  Here  is  one  pas- 
sage from  the  Senchns :  "  In  the  oonjiection  of 
equal  property,  if  with  equal  land  and  cflttle 
ahd  houaenold  stuff,  and  if  their  marriage  state 
be  equally  free  and  lawful,  the  wife  in  this  case 
is  called  the  wife  of  equal  rank.  The  contract 
made  by  either  party  is  not  a  lawful  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the .  other,  except  in 
cases  of  contracts  tending  equally  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both ;  such  aa  the  allianoe  of  co-tillage 
■with  a  lawful  tribe  when  they  (the  couple) 
have  not  the  means  themselves  of  doing  the 
work  of  ploughing ;  the  taking  of  land;  the 
collection  of  tbod ;  the  gathering  for  the  festi- 
vals; the  buying  of  breeding  cattle;  the  col- 
lecting of  house  furniture;  the  collecting  of 
litters  of  pigs ;  the  buying  of  stacks  and  other 
necessaries.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  two  parties  has 
the  power  to  ^ve  refection  and  feast  according 
to  tieir  respective  dignity."  The  niasims  of 
law  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rights 
of  women  are  very  precise.  Id  case  of  separa- 
tion, adequate  protection  was  thrown  around 
the  wife's  right  of  property.  If  her  property 
was  equal  to  that  of  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  she  toot  an  equal  moiety  of  the 
collective  lauds,  goods,  and  cnattels,  and  in  case 
of  dairy  produce  and  the  proceeds  of  the  loom 
two  thirds.  If  the  property  had  originally  be- 
longed wholly  to  the  husband,  the  wife  was 
entitled  to  one  third  on  her  separation ;  and  if 
it  had  been  her  own  before  marriage,  to  two 
thirds.  The  institution  of  the  family,  on  which 
ali  clanship  rests,  is  not  only  found  here  sm'- 
rounded  by  much  sanctity  and  careful  guardian- 
ship, hut  the  famdy  relation  is  even  extended 
outside  of  the  mere  household,  by  two  institu- 
tions called  foat-erage  and  gomipred.  When  a 
ohdd  was  put  out  to  be  fostered  in  another 
family  of  the  same  clan,  he  grew  up  with  two 
mothers  and  two  sets  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  often  was  more  attached  to  the  foster 
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mother  and  foster  brother  than  to  those  of  his 
own  household.  It  was  a  relation  well  known 
in  other  nations  of  the  west,  especially  among 
those  other  Gael,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland ; 
but  nowhere  was  it  regulated  by  such  elabo- 
rate laws,  as  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  foster  child,  and  its  traiuing,  if  a 
boy,  in  aJl  manly  eaeroises,  if  a  girl,  in  femi- 
nine accomplishments  suitable  to  their  degree, 
as  it  may  here  be  found  regulated  by  the  bre- 
hons.  Gossipred,  or  the  relation  between  a 
child  and  his  ^dfathers  and  godmothers,  was 
also  a  substantial  and  legal  tie,  inferring  obliga- 
tions, not  a  mere  sentimental  notion  caJling 
only  for  christening  presents.  Then  there  was 
a  literary  fosterage,  in  use  only  among  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  that  is,  the^^as,  olUanhe,  and 
Irehims;  concerning  wliich  here  is  a  curious 
extract:  "The  social  connection  that  is  con- 
adered  between  the  foster  pupil  and  the  liter- 
aiy  foster  father  is,  that  the  latter  is  to  instruct 
him  without  reserve,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
his  degree,  and  to  chastise  him  without  sever- 
ity, and  to  feed  and  clothe  him  while  he  is 
learning  his  profession,  unless  he  obtains  it 
from  another  person,  and  from  the  school  of 
Fenina  Forsaidh  onward  this  custom  prevails; 
and  the  foster  pupil  is  to  assist  his  tutor  in 
poverty  and  to  assist  him  in  his  old  age,  and 
the  honor  price  of  the  degree  for  which  he  pre- 
pares him  and  all  the  gains  of  his  art  while  he 
is  learning  it,  and  the  first  earnings  of  his  art 
after  leaving  the  Louse  of  his  tutor,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  tutor." 

BBEIDENBICH,  Bemhard  tdd,  a-  priest  of 
MentK,  who  visited  Palestine  about  1483,  died 
in  14:9T.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  wrote 
in  Latin  an  ac«onnt  of  hb  travels,  which  was 
published  in  several  editions  before  his  death. 
This  work  was  accompanied  by  engravings  of 
the  scenery,  costumes,  and  animals  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  contained  several  oriental  alphabets, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  ever  printed. 

BKEISICH.  I.  Alt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Rhine,  12  m.  W.  of  Freiburg; 
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pop.  in  1887,  8,273.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
was  formerly  a  bulwark  of  Germany  on  the 
upper  Ehine.  It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  shipping  and 
in  the  culli¥ation  of  tobacoo.  The  town  was 
captured  by  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  1638 
after  a  long  siege,  ceded  to  France  in  1648,  and 
restored  to  Germany  in  1697.  The  French 
again  held  it  from  170S  to  1715.  U.  Nen  (Fr. 
Neuf-Bruach),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace, 
opposite  the  preceding,  about  2  m,  W,  of  the 
Bhine,  on  the  BhOne  and  Rhine  canal;  pop. 
in  1866,  1,981.  After  Alt  Breisaoh  had  been 
restored  to  the  German  empire,  Neu  Breisach 
was,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  strongly  fortified 
by  Vauban,  Fort  Mortier,  2  m.  N.  E.  of  Neu 
Breisach,  capitolated  to  the  German  army  on 
Nov.  7,  1870,  and  three  days  later  the  fortress 
itself  surrendered,  when  100  officers,  6,000 
men,  and  100  pieces  of  ordnance  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

BREISCir,  or  Brtsgai,  an  old  division  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  S.  W,  of  Swabia.  For  a  long 
time  it  waa  under  the  authority  of  the  oounte 
of  Breisach,  and  subsequently  under  the  dukes 
of  Zahringen.  It  was  afterward  added  to  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pres 
burg  in  1805  it  was  ceded  to  the  elector  of 
Baden,  excepting  a  small  poilion  assigned  to 
WQrtemberg,  and  subsequently  acquired  by 
Baden.  It  contains  17  towns,  among  them 
Alt  Breisach  and  Freiburg  (Freiburg  im  Brejs 
gau).  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  extensivelv 
worked  in  Breisgau,  and  the  forest  districts  are 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  other 
articles  in  wood. 

BRElSLiK,  Sclpltme,  an  Italian  geologist  of 
German  parentage,  born  in  Rome  in  1748  died 
in  Milan,  Feb.  15,  183S.  He  has  been  called 
abbS  from  having  been  destined  for  the  church, 
though  he  never  became  a  priest.  He  early 
filled  a  scientific  chair  at  Bagusa,  subseqnenth 
beoaiUe  professor  at  the  collegia  Naaareno  in 
Rome,  made  considerable  researches  in  the 
volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  France,  spent 
some  time  in  Paris  with  Cuvier,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  director  of  the  powder 
and  saltpetre  works  in  Italy.  His  works,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  system  of  the  Neptnnists 
without  indiscriminately  aooepting  that  of  the 
Vnloanista,    include    Topograjia  ^iea    della 

logiohe  (Milan,  1818) ;  Deacvizyme  geologvM 
della  Lombardia  (1822) ;  and  Sopra  i  terreni 
tra  il  Logo  Magqiore  e  quello  di  Lugano  (1838). 
His  rich  geological  collections  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Borromeo  family. 

BBEITHAUPT,  JoMtalm  Jastas,  a  German  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Nordheim,  Hanover,  in  16S8, 
died  March  16,  1733.  He  was  professor  at 
Halle  from  IflSl  to  1705,  and  published  Imti- 
iutionea  Theologiem  (1694),  I>e  GredendU  et 
AgendU  (1716-'82),  and  several  hymns  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  John  Wesley. 

BKEITKOPF,  JohanB  eelUob  Immumci,  a  Ger- 
man printer,  born  in  Leipsio,  Nov.  S8,  1719, 
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died  there,  Jan.  28, 17B4.  His  father  was  a  book- 
seller, printer,  and  type  founder,  and  brought 
up  his  son  as  such.  The  latter  changed  the 
form  of  the  types  then  in  general  use,  unproved 
the  composition  of  type  metal  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  printing  presses,  and  endeavored,  nn- 
successfiilly,  to  prmt  music,  geogi'aphical  maps, 
and  portraits  with  movable  type.  .  He  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  history  of  printing,  and  la- 
bored for  several  years  on  a  more  elaborate 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete ;  but  he  published  several 
other  works,  including  one  on  bibliography 
and  bibliophily  (1798).  His  establishment  was 
continued  hj  his  son,  Christoph  Gottlob,  in 
partnership  with  Gottfried  Ohristoph  Hartel, 
under  tJie  firm  name  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
BEEIIEN,  one  of  the  three  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, forming  with  its  territory  a  state  of  the 
empu'e,  situated  on  the  Weser,  30  m.  from, its 
mouth,  and  -57  m.  8.  W.  of  Hamburg ;  area  of 
the  state,  99  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  122,B6S,  of 
whom  82,950  resided  in  the  city  of  Bremen, 
10,594  in  the  town  of  Bremerhafen,  3,554  in 
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the  town  of  Vegeeack,  and  25,467  in  the  rural 
districts.  More  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Protestants.  The  new  and  the  old 
towa^  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  are  con- 
nected by  nandeome  bridgea.  No  dredging  he- 
ing  used  to  deepen  the  channel,  the  bed  of  the 
river  continually  rises  by  the  depoats  brought 
down,  and  the  dike  is  consequently  raised  year 
by  year,  so  that  in  time  the  bottom  of  the  river 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  streets.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
built  in  1050  by  Archbishop  Adalbert,  with  a 
tower  824  ft.  high,  having  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  Germany,  and  a  vault  {Bleiheller) 
which  has  the  property  of  preserving  free  from 
decomposition,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  bodies 
interred  in  it ;  the  church  of  St.  Anscarius ;  the 
,  counwl  house,  with  the  celebrated  wine  cellar 
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and  casks,  called  the  rose  and  tlie  twelve  apos- 
tles, filled  witli  fine  hock,  some  of  which,  is  a 
centnry  and  a  half  old  ;  the  Eoland  statue,  18 
ft,  high;  the  guildiiall,  called  the  Sch&tting ; 


the  theatre,  the  post  office,  the  eschange,  and 
the  rausoum.  The  statue  of  GuatavaB  Adolphus 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  public  squares  in 
1856.  Among  the  other  public  huildinga  are 
the  eommeroial  school,  two  orphan  asylums,  the 
infirmary,  the  naval  academy,  the  institntion 
for  deaf  mutes,  the  normal  school,  the  draw- 
ing school,  the  art  gallery,  the  observatory 
(founded  by  the  astronomer  Olbers,  a  native 
of  the  town  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected 

n  8  0  and  the  gymnasium.  The  "Library 
Asa     a         '  undertakes   to  insure  that  all 

b  nging  to  the  city  or  to  special  cor- 

p  are  accessible  to  the  entjre  popular 

n  Th  is  a  merchants'  exchange,  a  bank 
IS  a  discount  bank,  several  insurance 
mpan  a  commercial  court,  and  public  in- 
n  the  security  and  comfort  of  emi- 

g  an  A  Lloyd  for  northern  Germany  {der 
2i  d  Dei  U  he  Zloyd),  after  the  plan  of  the 
Z  d  A  riaeo  of  Trieste,  was  founded  in 
185b.  Ship  buildmg  is  carried  on.  to  a  greater 
extent' than  in  any  other  German  port.  Sugar 
refineries,  iron  foanderies,  lard-boiling,  nfenu- 
faotures  of  oil,  soap,  and  sail  cloth,  and  cotton 
spinning,  are  also  carried  on.  More  tobacco  is 
imported  hero  than  at  all  the  other  German 
ports,  the  quantity  amounting  to  about  24,000,- 
000  lbs.  a  year,  and  cigars  are  largely  manufac- 
tured.— The  improvements  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Weser  and  its  confluents,  and  the  rail- 
way connections,  have  placed  Bremen  in  direct 
communication  with  the  heart  of  Germany.  Its 
prosperity  depends  mainly  upon  its  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  gold  thaler,  in 
which  accounts  are  kept,  is  equivalent  to  79 
cents,  American  coin.  The  estimated  revenue 
in  1871  was  2,281,463  thalers;  expenditures 
2,053,775,  about  one  half  on  account  of  the 
public  debt,  amounting  in  1870  to  11,584,518 
thalers,  of  which  4,000,000  were  a  railway 
loan,  paying  ij-  per  cent,  interest.    The  com- 


merce in  1870  was:  exports,  94,920,000  thalers; 
imports,  90,950,000;  of  which  were  with  the 
German  Zollverein,  exports  41,980,000,  imports 
28,870,000 ;  the  United  States,  exports  17,620,- 
"000,  imports  29,990,000;  Great  Britain,  es- 
ports4,120,000,  imports  12,100,000;  Hamburg, 
exports  1,870,000,  imports  4,050,000;  Austria, 
exports  7,390,000,  imports  2,110,000;  Russia, 
exports  0,760,000,  imports  1,040,000 ;  Holland 
and  Belgium,  exports  3,550,000,  imports  1,460,- 
000 ;  France,  exports  440,000, imports  540,000; 
the  Antilles,  e^orta  940,000,  imports  3,050,- 
000 ;  the  trade  with  other  countries  being 
small.  The  average  annual  exports  from  1861  to 
1870  -were  78,610,000  thalers,  imports  82,920,- 
000 ;  the  largest  amount  was  in  1869,  when  the 
exports  were  94,930,000,  imports  103,310,000. 
In  18fl9  the  total  trade  with  transatlantic  ports 
was,  exports  20,813,083  thalers,  imports  38,- 
687,588  ;  with  European  ports  and  the  Levant, 
18,516,103 ;  by  land  and  river,  exports  52,985,- 
587,  hnports  88,816,220.  In  1869  there  were 
plying  to  and  from  the  port  of  Bremen  274 
vessels,  of  338,148  tons,  and  26  ocean  steamers, 
of  51,725  tons.  In  1868  the  privilege  was 
conceded  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg  of  remain- 
ing free  ports,  exempt  from  the  German  cus- 
toms limits,  in  consideration  of  which  the  state 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Zollverein  a  tax  propor- 
tioned to  its  trade.  Bremen  is  the  chief  German 
portfor  emigration,  the  emigrants  going  almost 
entirely  to  Qie  United  States.  In  18i3  there 
were  9,844  emigrants;  1844,  19,868;  1845, 
31,158;  1846,  32,373;  1847,  33,628;  1848, 
29,947;  1849,  38,629;  1850,  25,888;  1851, 
87,498;  1852,  58,661;  1853,  58,111;  1854, 
76,875;  1855,  31,550;  from  1856  to  1860, 
average  82,450 ;  1861-'5,  average  20,897 ;  in 
1866,61,877;  1867,73,971;  in  1868,  66,433  ; 
in  1869,  63,519.  The  total  number  of  emi- 
gi'ants  from  1880  to  1870  was  1,196,363.— Bre- 
men is  connected  by  railways  with  the  whole 
interior  of  Germany,  and  also  with  Bremerha- 
fen,  80  m.  distant,  which  is  now  its  port;  for 
the  Weser  having  become  too  shallow  for  large 
vessels  to  ascend,  it  became  necessary  to  aban- 
don Vegesack,  which  had  been  the  port  since 
the  16th  century. — Bremen  has  one  vote  out 
of  68  in  the  Bundesrath,  or  federal  council  of 
the  empire,  and  one  out  of  882  in  the  Reichs- 
tag or  diet  of  the  empire.  Its  local  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  a  senate  of  18  members, 
of  whom  at  least  10  must  be  lawyers  and  5 
merchants ;  and  a  BH^gertehaft  or  assembly 
of  the  citizens,  consisting  of  150  members,  of 
whom  16  are  chosen  by  the  citizens  who  have 
attended  the  university,  48  by  the  merchants, 
24  by  the  trades,  30  by  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  6  by  Vegesack,  6  by  Bremerhafen, 
and  20  bj;  the  rnrBl  districts.  The  assembly 
is  divided  into  committees,  and  is  presided  over 
by  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  in  whom 
is  vested  aportion of  the  executive  power.  Two 
burgomasters,  elected  by  and  from  the  senate, 
direct  the  affairs  of  state,  through  eight  depart- 
ments :  foreign  afitiirs,  church  and  education, 
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jnstioe,  finance,  police,  medical  and  sanitary 
administration,  military  affairs,  commerce  and 
Bliipping;  all  theministereare senators.  Inl854 
a  law  waa  enacted  admitting  Jews  to  the  right 
of  citizenship. — Bremen  was  founded  by  Char- 
lemagne in  788,  and  eadowed  with  a  bishopric, 
whidi  waa  subsequently  raised  to  an  archbish- 
opric. In  the  course  of  time  the  city  increased 
in  s'trengtli,  wrested  the  temporal  power  from 
the  hand  of  the  church,  and  became  one  of  the 
early  participants  in  the  league  of  the  Hanse 
towns.  It  conquered  a  number  of  Norwegian 
and  Livonian  ports,  founded  Eiga  in  1158, 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  extorted 
commercial  privileges  Aom  all  porta  between 
Bremen  and  Amsterdam,  from  England  and 
Flanders,  and  subjected  to  its  control  a  large 
strip  of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser.  In 
common  with  Hamburg,  it  purged  the  North 
sea  of  pirates.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities 
to  decide  for  Protestantism,  but  religious  dis- 
sensions within  the  city,  and  finally  the  thirty 
years'  war,  bronght  the  archiepiscopal  territory 
under  Swedish  sway,  with  the-  title  of  duchy. 
The  city  itself  was  twice  unsuceeaafally  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  (1654  and  1669).  Both  the 
duchy  and  city  were  conquered  by  the  Danes 
in  1712 ;  the  former  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  Hanover,  and  the  latter  restored  to  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the 
city  suffered  much,  its  volunteer  militia  were 
among  the  earliest  and  bravest  defenders  of 
German  independence.  The  treaties  of  Vienna 
made  it  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederar 
tion,  after  the  dissolution  of  wliich  in  1866  it 
joined  the  North  German  union,  and  four 
years  later  the  German  empire. 

BEENER,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  the  Cedar  and  Vapsipinicon  rivers ;  area, 
430  sq.  m, ;  pop,  in  1870,  12,528.  The  Cedar 
Falls  and  Minnesota  railroad  traverses  the 
Oonntj,  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  well  wa- 
tered, and  abundantly  supplied  vrith  timber. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  527,638 
bushels  of  wheat,  423,362  of  Indian  corn, 
387,658  of  oats,  15,493  of  barley,  77,849  of 
potatoes,  36,650  tons  of  hay,  20,101  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  400,791  of  bntter.  There  were 
4,946  horses,  6,101  milch  cows,  6,328  abeep, 
and  9,424  swine.     Capital,  Waverley. 

BBEMEK,  E^wdilka,  a  Swedish  novelist,  bom 
near  Abo,  in  Finland,  Aug.  17,  1801,  died  at 
Arsta,  near  Stockholm,  Deo.  31,  1865.  Her 
father  was  a  wealthy  merdiant,  and  on  the 
annexation  of  Finland  to  Euaaia  in  1809  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Sweden.  Fredrika 
was  carefully  educated,  resided  for  some  time 
in  Norway  with  the  countess  Sonnerlyeim, 
and  to  complete  her  education  was  sent  for 
a  year  to  Paris.  On  her  return  she  became 
a  teacher  in  a  female  academy  at  Stock- 
holm. She  began  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to 
write  verses,  and  in  1824  published  at  Stock- 
holm her  first  novel,  "  The  Neighbors,"  which 
was  soon  translated  into  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  EusMan,  and  in  1842  into  English 
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by  Mary  Howitt,  who  also  translated  her  sub- 
sequent works.  Previous  to  1849  slie  had 
published  "The  Home,"  "The  Diary,"  "The 

H Family,"  "  The  President's  Daughter," 

"Nina,"  "Brothers  and  Sisters,"  "Ijfe  in 
Dalecarlia,"  and  "TheMidnight  Sun,"  In  1849 
she  visited  the  United  States,  where  she  was 
cordially  received.  She  spent  two  years  in 
travelling  through  the  country,  and  made  a 
short  visit  to  Cuba,  Her  observations  were 
recorded  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Homes  of 
the  New  World,"  which  was  published  sim- 
nltaneonsly  in  Sweden,  England,  and  the 
United  States  m  1853,  and  was  exceedingly 
complimentary  to  this  country  and  to  her 
American  friends.  On  her  return  to  Europe 
she  spent  some  lime  in  England,  and  pubfished 
at  Altona  in  1852  an  account  of  her  visit  under 
the  title  of  "England  in  1851,"  From  Eng- 
land'she  retarned  to  Sweden,  where  she  wrote 
two  more  novels  of  home  life,  "  Hertha"  (1866) 
and  "  Father  and  Daughter  "  (1838).  In  1857 
she  went  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  travels  was  published  in  1860  under 
the  title  of  "Two  Years  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy."  From  Italy  she  went  to  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  in  1863  published  her 
observations  on  those  countries.  A  German 
edition  of  her  works  in  30  volumes  was  com- 
pleted in  1864, 

BBEHERHAFEN,  or  BremerhiTcn,  a  town  of 
Germany,  belonging  to  Bremen,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  situated  on  the  eatuary  of  the  Weser, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Geeste,  30  m,  N,  N.  W. 
of  Bremen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way and  the  Weser ;  pop.inl87J,  10,594,  The 
channel  of  the  Weser  having  become  so  filled 
up  as  to  be  impassable  for  large  vessels,  the 
spot  on  which  Bremerhafen  stands  was  ac- 
quired from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  18S7, 
and  the  town  was  established  in  1830.  The 
port^  which  is  accessible  for  the  largest  vessels, 
consists  of  an  outer  harbor,  a  slnieed  dock, 
and  an  inner  harbor.  Bremerhafen  has  become 
the  chief  point  from  which  German  emigrants 
sail  for  America.  {See  Bbemes,)  For  their  ac- 
commodation the  Aunoanddrerhaua  was  erect- 
ed in  1849  by  the  authorities  of  Bremen,  ca- 
pable of  sheltering  2,500  persons  at  a  time, 
and  of  feeding  6,000  a  day.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Wilhelm  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  Lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with 
London,  Hull,  and  New  York. 

BEENDM,  or  Brandtoi^  an  Irish  saint,  died 
in  578.  He  foundedreligiousestablishmentsin 
Ireland  and  England,  and  is  the  legendary  hero 
of  voyages  undertaken  under  the  protection  of 
an  angel,  narratives  of  which,  in  Latin  and  old 
French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  1836,  from 
original  M88,  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
Blommaert's  Oudvlarnnacken,  Gedichten  (Ghent, 
1888-'41)  gave  a  version  of  another  M8.  said 
to  have  existed  in  old  German.  A  Low-Ger- 
man dramatic  version  and  German  translation 
of  the  Latin  appealed  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century. 
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BEENDEL,  Fnuiz,  s.  German  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Stolberg,  Nov.  26,  1811,  died  in  Leip- 
sio,  Nov.  25,  1868.  He  was  Buccessdvelr  the 
editor  of  the  ^«wa  ZeiUchriJi  Jur  Mvsib  and 
teacher  at  the  conservatory  of  Leipsic,  and 
published  Die  Mueik  der  Gegenwart  (1854), 
Gegehiehte  der  Mveik  in  BeuUekland,  Italien 
•and.  Franhreich  (4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1868),  and 
other  works.     He  was  a  follower  of  Wagner. 

BRENNER,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol, 
between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha,  and  the  Adige, 
6,788  ft.  high.  The  railway  frora  Innspniok 
to  Botzen,  thence  to  Trent  and  Verona,  crosses 
the  Brenner  pass  at  the  height  of  4,T75  ft.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Anstrian  government 
at  a  cost  of  $140,000  a  mile,  and  compieted 
in  1867.  There  are  23  tunnels  on  the  road,  one 
of  which  is  3,800  and  another  2,200  ft.  long. 

BRENKDS.  L  The  leader  of  the  Benonian 
Gaols,  who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allia, 
and  took  Rome,  about  890  B,  0.  Having  quit- 
ted the  city  upon  receiving  a  ransom  for  the 
capitol,  he  returned  home  with  his  gold.  A 
popular  legend,  however,  relates  that  a  Roman 
army  under  Camillns  appeared  at  tiie  moment 
the  gold  was  being  weighed,  defeating  and  slay- 
ii^  Brennus  and  his  followers.  IL  Another 
warrior  of  the  same  name  was  a  leader  of  the 
Gaula  who  made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  279  B.  C.  Having  defeated  in  the 
foEowing  year  Ptolemy  Oeraunus,  and  after- 
ward Sosthenes,  the  chief  who  snceeeded  the 
Macedonian  king,  he  crossed  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylie,  and  invaded  the  heart  of  Greece,  but 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Delphi  with  great 
loss,  and  subsequently  died  by  his  own  hand. — 
By  modern  historians  Brennus  is  thought  to 
have  been,  not  a  proper  name,  hut  merely  a 
Gallic  title  signifying  king,  chief,  or  general. 

BRENTA  (anc.  Medoacus  Major),  a  river  of 
northern  Italy,  rises  in  a  small  lake  about  8  m. 
S.  E,  of  Trent  in  Tyrol,  flows  E.  by  N.  and  then 
E.  by  S.  to  a  point  about  20  m.  from  its  source, 
where  it  crosses  the  boundary  of  Italy,  turns  S. 
near  PrimoJano,  and  follows  a  southern  course 
as  far  as  Bassano.  Here  it  emerges  from  the 
deep  mountain  gorges  through  which  it  has  thus 
far  flowed,  and  passes  S.  and  S.  E.  across  the 
level  country  of  the  province  of  Venice.  At 
Ijmena,  and  at  a  point  about  6  m.  E.  of  Padua, 
canals  connect  it  with  tlie  Bacchiglione ;  and  at 
Dolo,  9  m.  E.  of  Padua,  another  canal  mns  S. 
and  8.  E,  from  the  Brenta  to  Brondolo  at  the 
Bouthem  end  of  the  Venetian  lagoon.  This 
last-named  channel  was  cut  to  break  the  force 
of  the  current  at  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
river;  for  the  Brenta,  containing  its  course, 
flows  into  the  lagoon  exactly  opposite  the  city 
ofVenice.  But  this  wasfoundinsufficient,  and 
a  second  canal  parallel  to  the  first  was  cut  from 
La  JMira,  a  few  miles  further  east.  The  main 
bed  of  the  Brenta  below  La  Mira  was  at  the 
same  time  made  into  a  canal  with  embank- 
ments and  locks;  this  part  of  the  riveris  called 
Brenta  Morta,  and  forms  the  principal  means 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  between  Venice 
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and  Padua.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is 
about  120  m. 

BREIirUNO,  ClnncDS,  a  German  poet  and 
novelist,  bom  at  Prankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept. 
9,  1777,  died  at  Ascbafi'enburg,  July  28,  1842. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  after- 
ward taught  there  as  a  PTvoatdoemit.  While 
here  he  married  in  1804  Sophie  Mereau,  the 
divorced  wife  of  a  professor,  a  woman  who 
shared  many  of  the  fantastic  theories  he  had 
already  begun  to  advance,  and  had  written 
poems  and  romances  of  some  merit.  She  died 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  marriage,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fell  into  a  singular 
misanthropy.  After  making  his  home  succes- 
sively at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  world  in 
1818,  retiring  to  the  village  of  Dtlmen  near 
MUnster.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  however, 
he  agdn  visited  the  larger  towns,  living  in  Eat- 
isbon,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Asuhatfenbnrg. 
His  works,  the  first  of  which  were  published 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Maria,  were  wild  and 
fantastic.  His  original  and  andacipus  vagaries,, 
together  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  sister  Bet- 
lina  von  Amim,  his  wife,  and  others  connected 
with  him,  made  the  family  name  almost  prover- 
bial, and  "  mad  as  a  Brentano  "  was  a  not  un- 
common phrase  among  German  wits.  Clemens 
Brentano's  principal  works  are :  Satyren  und 
poeUseke  Spiele  (Leipsio,  1800) ;  Oodwi,  oder 
dot  steineme  Bild  der  Mutter  (3  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1801) ;  Die  htifigen  MimJcanten  (a  mu- 
sical drama,  Frankfort,  180S);  J'onee  de  Leon 
(Gettingen,  1804) ;  Der  Goldfaden  (Heidelberg, 
1809);  Die  PhUiater  vor,  in  und' nach  der 
Geeehiehte  fBerlin,  1811) ;  Hie  Gr&ndung 
Frags  (Pesth,  1815);  Tictoria  v.wd  ihre  Be- 
ac/iwiater(B^lm,  1817);  SeAneeglSckehen,(B.ein- 
burg,  1819) ;  Qeaehiehte  vow  iraten  Kaspar 
nnd  d&m  schBnen  Annerl  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1851). 
Brentano  also  aided  his  brother-in-law  Achim 
von  Arnim  in  the  preparation  of  the  Enahen- 
viunderhom. 

BRENTFORD,  aniarkettown  of  England,  and 
nominal  capital  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  7 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  30,279. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  Kew,  and  stands  on  the  line  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Here  are  the  water 
works  of  the  West  London  company,  with  a 
chimney  150  ft.  high.  Near  by  is  Sion  house, 
the  seat  of  the  dnke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Osterley  park,  of  the  countess  of  Jersey.  Al- 
though usually  considered  the  county  town,  the 
maristerial  business  of  the  county  is  transacted 
at  Olerkenwell.  It  has  some  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  bj  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  con- 
necting with  the  Brent  river.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  the  ford,  crossed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  a  bridge,  in  aid  of  which  Edward  I.  in 
1280  granted  a  toll  for  three  years.  In  1016 
Edmund  Ironsides,  after  driving  the  Danes 
ft'om  London,  totally  defeated  them  at  Brent- 
ford ;  and  here  in  1642  Prince  Rupert  defeated 
the  parliamentarians  under  Cot.  Hollis., 
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BBENTON,  Edward  PeUtain,  captain  in  the 
Britiab  navy,  borQ  July  18,  1774,  died  April  6, 
1889.  He  was  on  active  service  during  the 
.wars  with  France,  1793^1815.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  the  first  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  a  "NavaJ 
History  of  Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1822." 
He  founded  the  "Ohildren'a  Friend  Society." 

BBESCHET,  Gllberl,  a  French  physician,  bom 
at  Clermont-Ferrand,  July  7,  1784,  died  in 
Paris,  May  10,  1845.  He  was  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  at- 
tending surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  wrote 
mnch.  npon  variona  anatomical,  physiolopcal, 
and  snrgical  subjects;  his  most  valuable  worit 
is  that  upon  the  spinal  veins,  pnhlished  in  1819 
and  enriched  with  carefully  eseont«d  plates. 

BEESCli.  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  m  Lom- 
bardy,  bounded  N.  by  Bei^amo'and  Tyrol,  E. 
by  Veiona  and  Mantua,  S.  by  Cremona,  W.  by 
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Lodi  and  Bergamo;  area,  1,784  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  450,750.  The  province  is  mountwnoua 
or  Mlly  in  the  north,  and  level  in  the  south. 
It  ia  watered  by  the  Oglio,  and  its  affluents  the 
Mella  and  Ohiese.  It  embraces  Lake  Iseo  and 
borders  on  Lake  Garda.  The  soil  is  highly  fer- 
tile. One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry is  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
silk;  wool  of  superior  quality  is  also  produced. 
There  are  mannfactnres  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  metals,  and  porcelain.  Brescia  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
especially  of  weapons  and  firearms,  whence  it 
was  called  in  former  times  I'Armata.  Wheat, 
maize,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  wine,  oil,  and 
chestnuts  are  important  productions.  The 
tradeof  the  province  ia  principally  carried  on 
in  the  capital.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
Lonato,  Montechiaro,  and  Salo.  lli  A  city 
(anc,  Brida),  o^italof  the  province,  50  m.  E. 


byN  ofMilan  popmlRTI  j3  <}06  Itstanda 
on  the  nvers  Mella  and  Garza  at  the  fo  t  jf  a 
bill.  The  strong  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
in  former  times  called  the  falcon  of  Lombardy. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  noted  for  its  numerous 
fountains.  It  ia  connected  byrailway  with  Ve- 
rona and  other  Italian  cities,  and  by  the  railway 
tbrough  the  Brenner  paaa  of  the  Alps  with 
Austria  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
cathedral  and  the  other  churches  contain  many 
paintings  of  Uie  great  Italian  masters.  The 
new  cathedral,  or  duomo  nuovo,  was  begun  in 
1604,  but  the  vaulting  of  the  cupola  was  only 
completed  in  1825.  The  chief  ornament  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Afra  is  "  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  by  Titian.  Among  the  public 
buildings  is  the  palazzo  della  Loggia  in  the 
piazza  Vecchia,  intended  for  the  town  hall, 
the  beautiful  fagade  of  which  suffered  much 


from  bDmbarlraent  m  l'i49  The  palazzo  Tod 
coatama,  among  many  famous  pictures  the 
"Saviour,"  by  Eaphaej  The  picture  galle 
ries  in  the  palazzi  Averoldi  Fenaroli,  Lecohi, 
JIartenigO,  and  in  other  palaces  are  noted  for 
their  artistic  attractions  A  whole  street,  the 
corso  del  Teatro,  has  the  fronti  of  the  second 
stories  decorated  with  Scriptural  mythological 
and  historical  paintmits  The  Quirmi  library 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by 
Cardinal  Qnirini,  contama  nearly  100,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a  vast  coEection  of  manuscripts 
and  objects  of  antiquity.  The  most  unique 
monument  of  Brescia  is  the  cemetery  (eampo 
ganto).  the  finest  in  Italy,  built  in  1810.  Bres- 
cia is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  of  a 
bishopric,  andofa  tribunal  of  commerce.  There 
are  various  charitable  institutions,  a  theological 
seminary,  gymnasia,  a  lyceum,  a  botanical  gar- 
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den,  oabineta  of  antiquities  and  natural  history, 
an  flgricultnral  society,  seTeral  academies  (the 
philharmonic  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  Iti^y), 
a  casino,  a  fine  theatre,  and  a  large  structure 
outside  of  the  town  for  the  annual  fair.  A 
Roman  temple  of  marble  was  excavated  in  the 
vicinity  in  1822. — The  town  mas  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Cenomani,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans became  a  flourishing  colony  of  Trans- 
padane  Gaul.  It  was  pillaged  by  Attiia,  and 
eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lom- 
bards. Otho  the  Great  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  free  imperial  city.  It  joined  the  Lombard 
league  against  rrederict  Barbarossa,  was  be- 
sieged by  Frederick  II.,  was  for  a  long  time 
distracted  by  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs 
and  tlie  Ghibellines,  and  many  tiines  chained 
masters.  ]nl42SitwaB  taken  by  Carmegnola; 
in  1438  besieged  by  Ficinino ;  in  1509  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  French ;  in  1S13  it  rose  against 
the  conquerors,  but  was  recaptured  and  sacked 
by  Gaston  de  Foix.  Occupied  soon  after  by 
Venice,  it  remained  in  possession  of  that  rqjub- 
lic  tin  its  downfall  in  1797.  Daring  the  Napo- 
leonic era  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Mella,  and  in  1814  was  made  over  to  Ans- 
tria.  In  1849  the  Brescians  rose  against  Aus- 
tria ;  the  town  was  bombarded,  March  30,  by 
Haynau,  and  held  ont  until  noon  of  April  3, 
when  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  $1,200,000.  After  the  war 
of  1859  the  city  and  province  were  iccorpo- 


name  in  Silesia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohian 
with  the  Oder,  180  m.  8.  E.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in 
1871,  208,035,  of  whom  about  58  per  cent,  are 
Protestants,  83  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  and 
7  per  cent.  Jews.  The  Oder  is  navigable  from 
Breelau  for  large  boats.  It  is  the  second  city 
in  size  and  importance  iu  Prussia.  Its  revenue 
in  1871  amounted  to  30,251,651  thalers.  It  is 
conneote_d  by  railway  with  Cracow,  Warsaw, 
and  Yienna,  with  Berlin  and  Leipaic,  with 
Poaen  and  Stettin,  and  with  Schweidnitz  and 
the  rich  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of 
the  Eiesengebirge.  It  is  an  important  empo- 
rium, has  many  mercantiie  establishments  and 
large  annual  fairs,  and  is  the  moat  conmderable 
wool  market  in  the  world.  All  the  agricultural, 
mannfactoring,  and  mineral  prodnce  of  Upper 
and  Middle  Silesia  comes  to  its  market.  Cotton, 
linen,  and  wooBen  goods,  metals,  coal,  spirits, 
glass,  paper,  ^jain,  and  dyestufis  are  among  the 
principal  articles  of  trade.  In  the  city  itself 
there  are  manufactories  of  dyed  goods,  and  of 
leather,  needles,  liquors,  refined  sugar,  tobacco, 
oil,  cotton,  linen,  fine  iron,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
broadcloths,  laces,  earthenware,  straw  hats, 
beer,  vinegar,  &e.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  circumference  of  11  m.  It  has  many  re- 
markable buildings,  among  which  are  St.  Eliz- 
abeth's church,  begun  about  1350,  with  a  tower 
354  ft.  high,  and  a  celebrated  organ,  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  with  two  towers,  the  He- 
formed  chnroh,  the   Catholic   cathedral,  with 
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bishop  i  the  council  house,  the  university  I  university,  the  residence  of  the  prmce  bishop, 
building,  the  royal  palace,  the  new  hall  of  the  the  palace  of  Connt  Henkel,  and  the  central 
diet,  the  Jesuits'  college,  now  beloi^ng  to  the  I  rwiway  depot.     The  city  theatre  was  bnmed 
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in  1865,  Imt  soon  rebuilt  In  the  market  place 
la  a  statue  of  Piederick  the  Great,  and  one  of 
Bide  hi.r  in  the  Tilnchor  place  The  streets  are 
Will  pd\td  ind  broad,  withgrwiite  aidewalks, 


and  Jighted  with  gas.  The  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  more  numerous  and  better  provided 
than  in  most  cities  of  Germanj.  There  are  four 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  classical  and  one  for 
popular  teachers,  an  architectural  and  artistic 
academy,  and  a  university  founded  in  1T02  and 
enlarged  in  181!,  which  possesses  a  library  oi 
upward  of  800,000  volumes  and  many  manu- 
scripts, a  botanical  garden,  an  observatorr,  a 
clinical  institute,  and  various  scientific  cotle 
tions.  There  is  a  missionary  and  a  Bible  insi 
tution,  and  the  Leopold's  or  imperial  society  o1 
naturaJista  has  its  seat  here.  A.  zoological  gar- 
den was  opened  in  1965,  There  are  four  large 
libraries  besides  that  of  the  univeraity,  several 
small  but  valuable  picture  gaUeties,  a  numis- 
matic eabiuet,  18  hospitals,  and  four  orphan 
asylums.— Breslau  is  built  on  originally  Polish 
territory;  it  was  founded  about  1000.  When 
inll63  the  surrounding  territory  was  separated 
from  Poland  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  who 
intervened  in  a  quarrel  of  the  sona  of  Ladislas 
n.,  and  made  two  of  them,  ilonrad  and  Boles- 
las,  independent  dukes  of  what  is  now  Silesia, 
a  city  charter  was  ^vento  Breslau,  which  was 
already  inhabited  by  a  large  population  of  Ger- 
mans. In  1335  it  came  into  the  poasession  of  the 
Bohemian  kings,  and  in  1626,  with  Bohemia, 
into  IhatoftheAustriaas,  from  whom  Frederick 
the  Great  wrested  it  ty  the  invasion  of  1741  and 
the  seven  years' war.  Like  aU  Silesia,  it  shared 
the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  Bohemia  in'  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  and  auccunibed 
in  two  attempts  of  the  citizena  to  make  liem- 
selves  independent  of  the  archbishops  and  the 
patrician  families.  It  early  embraced  the  ref- 
ormation. In  1742  the  first  peace  between 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Austria  was  conclu- 
ded here.  In  1757  the  Auatriana  defeated 
near  the  city  a  weaker  Prussian  army,  but 
were  driven  out  again  in  the  same  year  by 
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Frederick's  victory  at  Leuthen.  In  1760  Tau- 
enzien  bravely  defended  the  town  against  Lou- 
don's beaeging  army.  In  1806-'7  it  was  be- 
leaguered by  the  French  under  Vandamme, 
taken   and  the  fortificationa  demolished. 

BKE^Uil,  Fnineeseo  Glnseppe,  an  Italian  mis- 
onar  member  of  the  society  of  Jesua,  bom 
n  Rome  in  1612,  died  in  Florence,  Sept.  0, 
b  "  He  waa  sent  to  Canada,  and  apent  two 
rs  among  the  Indiana  near  Quebec,  In  the 
pnng  of  1644  he  was  directed  to  go  on  a  mia- 
B  on  to  the  Hurons.  On  the  way  he  was  cap- 
tured by  a  party  of  Iroquois,  who  sabjeoted 
him  to  fearftil  torture.  They  then  made  him 
over  to  an  old  squaw,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
deceased  relative ;  ahe  aent  hun  to  the  Dutch 
of  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  who  paid  a  large 
ranaom  for  him,  kept  him  until  nia  atrengSl 
waa  restored,  and  then  put  him  on  board  a  ves- 
sel bonnd  for  La  Rochelle,  where  he  arrived  on 
Nov.  15.  In  the  foUowing  spring,  maimed  and 
disfigured,  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  was 
again  sent  to  the  Hurons,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained tjll  1660,  when,  his  health  being  broken 
down,  he  returned  to  Italy,  His  Eelasione 
dei  mitHonatj  della  eompagnia  de  6esA  nella 
ifuoBa-FVaimia  (HaceTAta,  1653)  was  tranalated 
into  English  in  Montreal  in  1852. 

BEESSIHT,  Jem  Baptlste  Prosper,  a  French  ac- 
tor, bom  at  Chilon-sur-Safine,  Oct.  24,  1815. 
He  made  his  d^but  in  Paris  in  1835,  and  after 
acting  for  long  terms  at  the  Vari^tSs  and  Gym- 
nase  theatres  of  that  city  and  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  became  in  1854  a  member  of  the  Com6die 
Frangaise.  He  has  been  distinguished  asa  light 
comedian  both  in  the  modem  and  the  classic 
drama;  also  in  such  parts  as  Richelieu  in  Bu- 
mas's  Mile,  de  Belle-hie. 

BBESSOIf,  Chulea,  count  de,  a  French  diplo- 
matist, bom  in  Paris,  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
Naples,  Nov.  2,  1847.  His  father  waa  one  of 
the  chief  clerks  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  restoration  he  waa  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  entered  the 
service  of  Louis  Phihppe,  and  was  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  and  afterward  minister  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1834  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
affdrs,  and  afterward  sent  again  to  Berlin  as 
ambassador.  During  this  embassy,  in  1837,  he 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
with  the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
was  created  a  peer.  In  1841  he  was  made  am- 
bassador to  Madrid,  where  he  brought  about 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  with 
the  sister  of  Isabella  II.,  and  of  the  queen  her- 
self with  her  first  cousin,  the  infant*  Fran- 
cisco de  Assia.  For  thia  service  Breason  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded  by  the  embassy  to  Lon- 
don, but  failed  to  obtwn  it,  and  was  sent  in 
1847  as  ambassador  to, Naples.  The  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  whose  hope  of  securing  the 
hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  one  of  his  bro- 
thers had  been  fmstrated  by  Bresson's  negotia- 
tions, received  him  in  the  moat  ofFenaive  man- 
ner;  and  the  affront,  preying  upon  a  mind 
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already  smarting  under  humiliation,  led  him  to 
commit  suicide. 

BREST,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  Brittany, 
department  of  Fiaist^re,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
810  m.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  79,947.  It 
is  the  chief  station  of  the  Freuch.  marine,  and 
one  of  the  first  military  and  naval  ports  in  Eu- 
rope. It  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  a  landlocked 
haven,  accessible  only  by  the  Goulet,  a  narrow 
fortified  entrance  about  a  mile  wide,  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  rooky  island.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  projecting 
ridge,  some  of  the  streets  being  so  steep  that 
they  can  be  traversed  only  on  foot.  A  deep 
narrow  creek  runa  up  from  the  harbor  behind 
this  ridge,  separating  the  town  on  its  left  bank 
from  the  suburb  of  Reconvrance  on  its  right, 
corarannication  being  kept  up  by  an  iroa  bridge 
63  ft,  above  high-water  mark,  with  a  awing 
opening  to  allow  ahipa  of  war  to  pass.    Just 


above  the  month  of  the  creek,  which  is  defend- 
ed by  several  tiers  of  batteries,  is  an  old  castle. 
This  oreek,  which  forms  the  inner  port,  is  so 
narrow  that  there  is  barely  space  for  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  for  30  or  40  ships  of  war 
moored  side  by  side.  Above  the  castle  the 
shores  on  both  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  separating  the  dockyard  from  the  town. 
Around  Ijie  harbor  run  long  quays  at  which  the 
largest  vessels  can  lie,  and  five  artificial  basins 
are  eicavated  out  of  the  rock.  There  is  also  a 
commercial  harbor,  with  a  breakwater,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  roadstead.  The  dockyard  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow  creek  wind- 
ing between  steep  rocks,  which  have  been  pared 
down  so 'as  to  afford  space  for  the  buildings, 
quays,  and  yards.  Three  large  dry  docks  have 
been  cat  out  of  the  solid  rock.  On  one  side  of 
the  creek  are  the  magazine,  sail  loft,  rope  yard, 
and  hospital ;  on  the  othe;  the  foundery  and 
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sailors'  barracks.  Slips  for  building  vessels  oc- 
cupy the  level  space  at  the  water's  edge ;  and 
above  these  are  the  steam-engine  factory,  from 
which  machinery  is  lowered  into  the  vessels. 
On  the  Eeconvrance  side  of  the  harbor  are  tJie 
forges,  furnaces,  and  workshops  necessary  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  steam  engines. 
The  galleys  or  hulks  for  convicts  no  longer  ex- 
ist, the  prisoners  confined  in  them  having  been 
removed  in  1860  to  the  penal  colony  of  Cay- 
.  enne.  Outside  the  dockyard  is  the  marine  hos- 
pital, admirably  arranged,  contaihing  26  wards, 
each  having  63  beds,  attended  by  a  large  body 
of  religieuaeg  called  smurs  Jldiles  de  la  eagetee, 
who  are  lodged  within  the  bailding.  The  road- 
stead of  Brest  lies  between  the  promontory  of 
Fmist^re  on  the  N.  and  the  peninsala  of  Qu^lern 
on  the  S.,  which  have  a  space  of  only  1,749  yards 
between  them,  and  this  is  still  further  contract- 


ed hy  a  rock  in  the  centre,  which  compels  ves- 
sels to  pass  directly  nnder  the  batteries  on  each 
side.  The  roads,  consisting  of  several  bays,  are 
about  15  m.  Jong,  and  in  some  places  8  m.  broad; 
and  although  there  are  many  shoals  and  sand 
banks,  several  hundred  vessels  can  anchor  there. 
The  harbor  is  so  fortified  as  to  be  apparently 
impregnable  against  any  naval  attack.  Fully 
400  heavy  guns  can  be  brought  to  bear  from 
the  batteries  ontside  the  Goulet,  while  60  more 
sweep  the  anchoraae  within.  Besides  these 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  itself  mount  more 
than  400  cannon,  and  behind  is  an  intrenched 
camp  defended  by  heavy  guns.  Brest  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  wheat,  oats,  wine,  brandy, 
beer,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  water-proof  goods. 
It  is  connected  with  America  hy  a  submarine 
cable,  terminating  near  Duxbury,  Mass.  It  has 
a  city  hall,  chamber  of  cotmneroe;  observatory. 
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naval  soliool,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  botan- 
ical garden,  eommiinal  college,  public  library, 
and  marine  library,  with  27,000  volumes. — 
Brest  was  of  some  importance  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  old  castie  belonging  to  the  dukee 
of  Brittany  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  sustained  a  long  siege  by  the  Trench 
under  Duguesolin  and  Olisson.  In  1895  it  was 
snrrendered  by  Richard  II.  in  condderation  of 
12,000  crowns.  It  waa  made  a  fortified  port 
by  Eichelieu  in  1631,  and  the  fortifications 
were  modernized  by  Vauban  in  lfi80-'88.  In 
1694  a  corabined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  roadstead  and  disembarked  a 
strong  force,  hoping  to  take  the  fortifications 
bv  surprise ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  fleet,  and 
most  of  the  land  force  were  kUled.  In  1757 
an  English  fleet  of  19  vessels  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Goulet,  and  30,000  men  were 
landed,  but  made  no  attaek.  Since  that  time 
Brest  has  never  been  seriously  threatened  by 
lai  enemy;  but  it  was  blockaded  in  1794  by 
Admiral  Howe,  who  won  a  great  naval  victory 
in  its  neighborhood  (Jmie  1). 

BREST  UTOVSKI  (Pol.  Bnesi  LiUmM),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Bussia,  in  the  government  and 
110  m.  8.  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bug ;  pop.  in  186T,  32,798,  of  whom  one 
half  were  Jews.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
a  Lithaaiiiaa  palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  cas- 
tle, a  Jewish  nigh  school,  and  a  military  school, 
and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  In  1794 
Suvaroff  liere  gained  a  victory  over  the  Poles. 

BRETieiVi:.    See  Bgittant. 

BRETHKEN,  Bohemian.  See  Bohbmiah  BbBih- 


BREmSM,  PlynoDtli.  See  Plymouth  Bueth- 

BRETHRM,  While,  a  sect  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, who  first  appeared  in  the  Italian  Alps 
about  1399,  and  were  headed  by  a  priest,  prob- 
ably a  Spaniard,  although  some  say  that  he  was 
a  Provenpal,  others  tliat  he  was  a  Scotchman. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  prophet  EJias.  He  and 
his  followers  were  arrayed  in  white,  and  carried 
large  crucifixes  from  which  a  bloody  sweat  ap- 
peared to  esude.  He  affirmed  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  announce  the  speedy  destruction  of 
the  world  by  an  earthquake.  He  commenced 
his  ministrations  in  Lombardy,  and  thence  ex- 
tended them  to  the  Ligurian  Alps,  His  success 
was  at  first  great.  He  entered  Genoa  at  the 
head  of  6,000  followers,  and  the  excitement 
spread  to  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  Their 
leader  prescribed  and  practised  mortification 
and  rigorous  penances,  and  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  renewal  of  the  crusades.  But  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  caused  him  to  be  apprehended 
and  burnt  at  the  stake,  whereupon  his  follow- 
ers dispersed,  and  the  sect  became  estinct, 
having  existed  only  a  few  months. 

BRGTHREN  AND  aERKS  OF  THE  COHHON 
LIFE  {Fratret  et  GleHci  Vit<B  Oommimia),  a  re- 
ligious order  established  in  the  Netherlands 
near  the  close  of  the  I4th  century,  by  Gerhard 
de  Groot.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
TOL.  ra.— ir 
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lettered  and  the  illiterate.  The  first  class  was 
mainly  composed  of  the  clergy,  who  gave  them- 
selves to  study  and  copying  books,  while  the 
second  class  engaged  in  manual  labor.  They 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  up 
their  property  to  the  common  use.  Their  vowe 
were  not  considered  binding  for  life.  They  • 
were  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  Luther  and  Melanchthon  speak  favorably 
of  them.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  order 
was  from  1400  to  1500,  most  of  their  houses 
being  built  between  1425  and  1451 ;  they  had 
in  all  from  80  to  50  establishments.  '  By  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  order  became 
extinct,  some  of  the  brethren  becoming  Protes- 
tants, while  some  were  absorbed  by  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  orders.  This  order 
is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Beguins  and 
Lollards. 

BRETHREir  AMD  8I8TERS  OF  THE  FREE 
SPIKrr,  or  Spliltnillsb.    See  Bboh4Bd8, 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOIS,  an 
order  established  at  Eheims  by  the  abbfi  de 
La  Salle  in  1679,  and  sanctioned  by  Benedict 
SHI.  in  1725,  sis  years  after  the  deatli  of  the 
founder.  The  object  of  the  order  was  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  the  poorer  classes.  The 
members  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  These  vows 
are  first  taken  for  three  years  only,  and  then 
renewed  for  life  by  those  who  desire  to  remain 
in  the  order.  Their  costume  is  a  coarse  black 
cassock,  and  a  small  collar  or  band  around  the 
neck,  for  the  house,  and  a  hooded  cloak  and  a 
wide  hat  for  outdoor  purposes.  Their  diet  is 
of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  teaching  is  mainly 
rudimentary,  although  in  some  of  their  schools 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  form  part 
of  the  course.  Priests  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  but  no  member  may  become  a  priest, 
and  lest  they  should  aspire  to  that  dignity,  the 
brethren  are  forbidden  to  study  Latin  until 
reaching  the  age  of  30,  In  1688  the  order  was 
introduced  into  Paris.  In  1793  they  refused 
to  tate  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution,  and 
were  driven  from  their  houses  and  debarred 
the  exercise  of  their  ftinctions.  At  the  peace 
of  1801  they  returned  to  their  schools,  and 
soon  spread  themselves  agdn  over  France, 
whence  they  extended  into  Italy,  Corsica,  Cay- 
emie,  Belpum,  and  Algiers,  In  1830,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  persecution  which  fell 
upon  the  Jesuits  also  vidted  them.  The  aid  of 
government  was  withdrawn.  At  that  epoch 
they  opened  evening  schools  for  adults,  where- 
in they  received  and  taught  mechanics^  and  la- 
borers who  bad  no  time  to  devote  to  learning 
in  the  day.  The  chief  house  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  at  Paris,  rue  Oudinot,  and  has  generally 
from  400  to  600  brethren.  In  1868  the  con- 
gregation had  upward  of  10,000  brethren,  and 
mstmcted  in  France  alone  more  than  800,000 
pupils.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
833  brethren  instructed  about  15,000  pupils. 
Besides  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools 
founded  by  La  Salle,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
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Eoman  Catholic  congregations  devoted  to  the 
Cfluae  of  education.     (See  School  Beotskes 

AHD  SlSTBae,  OONGBBQATIONB  OT.) 

BEETHBEN  OF  THE  HOLT  TRMnTj  a  society 
fonaded  in  France  near  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  whose  memhera  pledged  themselTCS  to 
give  a  third  part  of  their  revennea  to  procuring 
the  redemption  of  Ohristians  who  had  fallen 
captive  to  the  infidels,  and  were  in  Mohamme- 
dan slavery.  It  was  established  by  John  of 
Matha  and  F^lix  de  Valois. 

BBETOUT,  ItSfs  Idolphe,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Oonrrifires.  He  excels  in  pictures  of  rural 
life  and  scenery.  He  began  to  exhibit  about 
1855,  and  in  1859  and  1861  received  medals 
of  the  first  class  for  landscapes.  Among  his 
best  works  are  "The  Gleaners,"  "Blessing 
the  Grain,"  "Evening,"  "  The  Weeders,"  and 
"  The  Tnrkey  Keeper." 

BBETOI!  USetAGE  AND  UTEEATIIBE.    See 

ObLTIO  LaNOUAOEB  and  LiTEBATttBB, 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERBIXOS,  Huid,  a  Span- 
ish poet,  bom  at  Quel,  Old  Oaatile,  Dec.  19, 
1800.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
held  civil  ofBoes  atvarions  times,  but  owing  to 
his  Uberal  politics  he  was  not  permanently  em- 
ployed.  His  comedy,  A  la  amee  mruelas,  com- 
posed in  181T,  was  sucoessfuliy  performed  in 
1824;  and  he  became  theanthor  of  upward  of  150 
plays,  original  or  remodelled  from  old  Spanish 
comedies,  or  taken  from  the  French  and  Italian! 
His  recent  dramas  have  been  modelled  after 
the  early  dramatic  school  of  Spain.  Several 
of  his  plays  were  performed  in  Paris  in  1847, 
and  one  of  them  was  translated  in):o  French 
under  the  title  of  Le  poll  de  la  prairie.  He 
excels  also  as  a  hnmorons  and  satirical  poet. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
1850-'B2  (6  vols.,  Madrid).  He  is  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  Maiirid. 

BRETSCHNEIDEB,  Sul  CottUeb,  a  German 
theolc^an,  born  at  Gersdorf,  Feb.  11,  17T6, 
died  in  Gotha,  Jan.  22,  1848.  He  became 
general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  and 
was  appointed  superior  councillor  of  the  con- 
Mstory  m  1840.  His  religions  works  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  important  are : 
Systematiiehe  Entwichehing  aUer  in  der  Dog- 
maWk  vcrhommenden  Begrtffe  (1805 ;  4th  ed., 
1841),  and  Handhvch  der  Dogmatik  der  evan- 
gelkeh-lvMeriichen  Kirehe  (1814-'18;  4th  ed., 
1888).  He  commenced,  under  the  title  of  Cor- 
P«e  S^ormatorwm,  a  collection  of  the  writings 
of  the  German  reformers,  which  was  eon- 
tinned  after  his  death  by  Bindseil  (28  vols., 
1894r-'S0).  He  also  wrote  relipous  novels; 
Beinrieh  und  Antonio  (1826),  Ber  Freiherr 
tww  Samdau  (1829),  and  Clementine  (1841).  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  1S52. 

BBEtGHEL.  I.  Plettr, tbefirstofacelebrated 
femily  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  bom  near 
Breda  about  1520,  died  in  Brussels  about  1580. 
He  studied  with  Peter  Koeck,  travelled  through 
portions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
making  sketches,  and  went  to  reside  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
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academy  in  1551.  He  painted  viOage  festivals, 
attacks  of  banditti  in  wild  landscapes,  or  scenes 
among  the  gypsies.  IL  Pltixr  the  younger,  son 
of  the  preceding,  called  "HellBreoghel,"  from 
the  diabolical  character  of  his  subjects,  bom 
abont  1567,  died  in  1625.  His  pictures  gen- 
erally represent  scenes  in  which  devils,  witches, 
sorcerers,  or  robbers  play  a  conspicuoas  part. 
One  of  his  most  famous  works  is  the  "  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony."  1II>  Jin,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  commonly  known  as  "Velvet 
Breughel,  either  from  his  habit  of  dressing 
his  figures  in  velvet,  or  from  the  softness  and 
delicacy  with  which  he  painted  Bowers,  bom 
at  Brnssels  about  1570,  died  about  1686.  His 
first  pictures  were  miniatures  and  fmit  and 
flower  pieces ;  but  after  a  tour  through  Italy  he 
took  to  painting  landscapes,  which  are  remark- 
able for  exquiwt«  finish,  and  the  spirit' and 
character  of  the  minute  figures  introduced  into 
them.  He  returned  to  Flanders  with  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter,  that  artists 
frequently  applied  to  him  to  paint  backgrounds 
and  other  accessories  to  their  pictures.  In 
this  way  he  assisted  Rubens  in  the  celebrated 
pictures  of  "Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise," 
"The  Four  Elements,"  and  "  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona." 

BKEVIBD,  a  S.  E.  comitp  of  Florida,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  area,  about  5,600 


\,  of  whom  19  V 


d  dotted 
the 


with  lakes.  The  Kissimee  r 
W.  part,  and  empties  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
on  Its  S,  W,  border.  Low  sand  islands  lie 
along  the  coast,  between  which  and  the  main- 
land is  a  narrow  sound  called  Indian  river. 
The  chief  productions  m  1870  were  88,660 
bushels  of  Indiiln  com,  4,000  of  peas  and  beans, 
38,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,450  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  191  horses,  149  mules  and  asses, 
69,890  cattle,  and  4,650  swine, 

BREVIABT,  a  book  containing  the  "  canoni- 
calhours"  or  "divine  office"  which  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  and  monastics  are  obliged  to 
recite  every  day,  and  which  was  formerly  said 
by  the  laity  Ukewise.  The  name,  derived  from 
the  Latin  breJ>iariiim,  brevii,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  because  the  office  now  in  use 
is  an  abridgment  of  one  much  longer.  The 
origin  of  the  breviary  was  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  church.  Thus  tie  diocese  of  An- 
tioch  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Diodorus 
or  Flavian,  that  of  Constantinople  from  St, 
John  Ohrysostom,  and  that  of  MUan  from  St. 
AmbrOTe.  Rome  obtained  it  probably  from 
Pope  Gelasios  I,,  in  494,  and  the  churches 
of  Spain  from  St.  Leander,  bishm)  of  Seville 
atout  620,  These  office  books  differed  greatly 
both  from  one  another  and  from  the  Eoman 
breviary  of  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  became  filled  with  legends  of  the 
saints  of  very  doubtful  aathentieity,  and  many 
reforms  were  attempted,  but  without  much 
success  until  Pope  Pius  V.  and  the  council  of 
Trent  established  a  uniform  office  for  the  whole 
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Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.,  and  is  the 
Eow  in  use.  Before  the  council  of  Trent,  how- 
eTer,  Cardinal  Quignon  had  pnblishad  in  France 
an  expurgated  and  amended  breviary,  which, 
though  condemned  by  the  Parisian  faculty  of 
theology,  was  approved  by  Julius  III.  and  Paul 
lY.,  passed  through  several  editions,  and  for 
many  years  was  generally  nsed  by  the  Frencli 
clergy.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  office  book 
is  called  rcSfij-  (order),  bpoUyum  (dial),  or 
/.iiXuMyun'  (collection  of  prayers).  It  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  oil  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
containing  the  morning,  the  other  the  evening 
ofBce.  The  psalter  is  in  20  divisions,  called 
(iaffia/ioro  (sittings),  because  a  rest  or  pause  is 
made  a^er  each  one.  The  Armenians  and 
other  nations  have  similar  breviaries. 

BREWING,  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The 
process  consists  in  producing  a  saccharine  ex- 
tract from  barley  or  other  gr^n,  adding  to  this 
hops  for  flavoring  and  preserving,  and  causing 
it  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  Water, 
composing  as  it  does  about  88  parts  in  100  of 
beer,  is  an  important  ingredient,  and  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  its  selection.  The 
freer  it  is  from  all  decaying  and  impure  mat- 
ters the  better,  not  only  as  far  aa  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  couoemed,  but  also  its  quantity, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  impurities  has  been 
found  to  involve  a  loss.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  hard  or  soft  water  is 
better  for  brewing.  The  celebrated  English 
ales,  Ailsop's,  Bass's,  and  Salt  and  co.'s,  are 
made  with  very  hard  water  containing  large 
quantities  of  earthy  sulphates.  The  brewers 
of  Bavarian  beer,  however,  prefer  either  soft 
water,  or  that  which  contains  less  mineral 
matter.  Although  grains  and  other  substances 
are  naed  in  maliiTig  beer,  barley  has  been  fonnd 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  being  the  most  easily 
managed,  and  furnishing  the  best  beer.  There 
are  two  species  of  the  gr«n  in  this  cOnntry, 
horAemn  itulgwre  and  Aordeum  distieAma,  the 
former  having  four  and  the  latter  two  rows  of 
seeds  in  the  head.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
third  species,  cultivated  in  Europe,  called 
hordeum  hetemUehum  or  sis-rowed  barley, 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  bigg,  a 
hardy  plant,  well  adapted  to  cultivation  in  that 
country.  The  two-rowed  yields  the  lai^r 
and  heavier  grain.  The  common  four-rowed 
barley  of  this  country  is  preferred  by  the  malt- 
sters of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has 
a  thinner  husk,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
starcli,  and  is  said  tomake  the  bestwort.  The 
hop,  the  female  catkin  of  Tiv/muhui  lu^lus, 
gives  the  principal  flavor,  and  also  aids  in 
clarifying  the  liquor  by  the  removal  of  albu- 
minous matter.  The  various  parts  of  the  cat- 
kin are  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains,  the 
last  being  of  most  importance,  but  the  other 
parts  are  all  valuable.  Aa  the  lupuline  grains 
contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  it  is 
important  to  have  the  hops  well  pressed  at  the 
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time  of  gathering.  They  should  have  a  uni- 
form golden  yellow  color,  and  when  rubbed 
in  the  hands  should  make  a  yellow  stain  and 
yield  a  strong  odor. — The  art  of  brewing  may 
be  divided  into — 1,  maltmg;  2,  preparing  the 
wort;  3,  fermenting;  4,  clarifying.  Malting 
consists  of  three  distinct  stages:  1,  steeping; 
3,  couching,  sweatii^,  and  flooring;  3,  kiln- 
drying.  In  making  malt  great  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather,  so  tiat 
the  work  of  the  maltster  is  confined  to  the  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  spring  months.  The  steep- 
ing, which  has  for  its  object  the  expanding  of 
the  grain  with  water  to  prepare  it  for  germina- 
tion, is  performed  in  large  cisterns  of  wood, 
stone,  or  cement.  Water  of  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  turned  in  to  a  certain  height,  and 
as  much  barley  is  introduced  aa,  when  levelled, 
will  allow  the  water  to  cover  it  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches.  The  steeping  generally  lasts  from 
50  to  65  hours.  Too  long  a  time  is  iiynrions, 
interferii^  with  the  germination  and  causing 
waste.  The  process  is  completed  when  the 
grain  may  be  easily  pierced  with  a  needle  or 
easily  bent.  Some  maltsters  carry  the  process 
further  than  others,  and  prefer  to  have  the 
grain  soft  (Siough  to  be  mashed  between  the 
fingers.  If  it  is  continued  too  long,  so  that  the 
contents  have  become  milky,  the  barley  is 
spoiled  for  malting ;  it  has  lost  the  capacity  to 
germinate.  Barley  imbibes  about  50  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  water  in  the  process  of  steep- 
ing, and  increases  in  bulk  about  20  per  cent; 
It  is  well  to  wash  it  several  times  while  steep- 
ing with  fresh  water.  This  causes  no  waste, 
prevents  souring,  and  therefore  promotes  the 
uniform  germination  of  the  seed.  After  the 
steeping  has  been  carried  to  the  proper  point, 
the  water  has  to  be  drawn  off  an,d  flie  barley 
placed  upon  the  couching  floor,  which  is  usually 
constructed  of  stone  or  cement.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  should  be  between  50° 
and  66°  F.,  to  allow  the  maltster  to  have  the 
best  control  of  the  process.  Still,  the  process 
can  be  conducted  with  fair  results  until  it 
reached  00°.  When  it  rises  above  that  tem- 
perature malting  should  be  discontinued.  When 
taken  from  the  steep  the  malt  is  placed  upon 
the  floor  in  beds  about  18  inches  high,  and  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  the  necessary  spread- 
ing afterward,  and  there  allowed  to  lie  for  13 
hours,  when  it  is  turned  over,  but  without 
being  spread.  In  12  hours  after  this,  or  34 
after  removal  from  the  steep,  the  grain  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  bulk.  The  kernels  are  no 
longer  wet  on  the  surfeoe,  and  to  the  touch  feel 
almost  dry.  The  couch,  however,  soon  begins 
to  grow  warm,  and  gradually  increases  in  tem- 
perature, until  at  about  the  end  of  the  second 
day  it  has  reached  60°  or  65°  F.  It  gives  off 
an  agreeable  ft'uity  odor  resembling  that  of 
apples,  and  a  dew  appears  upon  tie  surface  of 
the  grain.  This  is  the  sweating  stage,  during 
which  the  germination  commences.  The  fibrils 
of  the  radicle  sprout  from  the  tips  of  the  ker- 
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aels,  and  a  white  elevation  is  formed  which 
separates  into  tJiree  or  more  radicles,  Aboat 
34hoTir8  after  this,  generajly  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  the  plunsula,  called  the  acro- 
epire,  appears  at  the  same  point,  and  turns 
hack  tinder  the  husk,  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  seed,  and  wonld  there  issue  as  a  green  leaf 
if  its  growth  were  not  arrested.  Consequently 
the  couch  is  spread  out  till  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep;  The  temperatnre, 
however,  continues  to  rise  nntil  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day,  varying  somewhat,  according  to 
circumstances,  until  it  has  reached  80°  F.  This 
is  thought  by  the  best  maltsters  in  this  country 
to  be  the  lunit  to  which  it  ahoald  be  allowed 
to  go;  and  they  keep  the  grdn  at  this  tem- 
perature until  the  sprouting  has  proceeded  al- 
most far  enough.  Then  t£e  beds  are  spread 
still  further,  with  great  care.  This  is  a  critical 
time,  and  requires  much  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  maltster.  The  aorospire  has  now  very 
nearly  reached  the  other  end  of  .the  seed,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  starch  has  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  desirable.  The  barley,  or  malt, 
as  it  may  now  be  termed,  is  carefully  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  a  day,  being  spread 
more  at  each  turning,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
process  the  depth  is  only  three  or  Tour  inches. 
JTiis  oonstittttes  the  flooring,  as  it  is  technically 
termed ;  but  the  couching,  sweating,  and  floor- 
ing are  only  different  stages  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  temperature  at  the  last  spreading  is 
said  to  be  in  England  about  63°  F.,  and  in 
Scotiand,  five  or  six  degrees  lower.  In  this 
conntry  carefal  maltsters  keep  the  temperature 
near  "JO"  till  very  near  the  close,  alleging  that 
by  not  too  suddenly  checking  tlie  growth  of 
the  sprout  they  secure  more  uniform  develop- 
ment. The  couching  and  flooring  occupy  about 
two  weeks  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  a  some- 
what longer  time.  In  this  country  the  grain 
la  usually  kept  on  the  floor  about  nine  days  in  ijie 
most  favorable  weather,  and  in  the  spring  and 
fall  sometimes  only  seven  or  eight  days.  It  is 
the  object  of  some  maltsters  to  convert  as 
much  of  the  starch  as  possible  into  sugar,  while 
others  rely  opon  accomplishing  this  'in  the 
kiln,  and  in  the  succeeding  operations  of  the 
brewer.  Whilethe  acrospirehas  beengrowing 
a  wonderful  transformation  has  been  going  on 
within  the  seed.  The  contents  have  become 
whiter,  and  cramble  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  like  meal.  Thealbumenhasdisappeared 
and  the  gluten  has  diminished  in  quantity. 
About  half  of  the  starch  remans  unchanged, 
hut  the  other  half  has  been  converted  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  If  the  germination 
continued,  the  roots  and  stem  would  appro- 
priate these  substances  in  their  growth.  The 
unchanged  starch  is  not  lost,  but  is  converted 
into  sugar  in  succeeding  processes.  How  has 
this  transformation  been  accomplished  J  At 
the  commencement  of  germination,  in  malting, 
as  well  as  when  a  seed  is  placed  in  the  earth, 
a  substance  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  sprout 
by  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  albu- 


men in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
vitalizing  principle  in  the  germ,  which  has 
been  awakened  omderthe  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture.  This  substance  is  called  diastase,  and 
possesses  the  power  at  ordinary  temperatures 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape 
sugar.  This  transformation  can  also  be  efi*ected 
by  gluten,  but  it  reijuires  a  longer  time.  In 
malting,  if  the  gennmation  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed nntil  the  rootlets  and  stem  attain  a  certain 
size,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  all 
the  starch,  sugar,  and  gluten  have  disappeared ; 
the  starch  having  passed  into  the  soluble  con- 
dition of  sugar,  and,  together  with  the  gluten, 
having  been  appropriated  by  the  growing  stem 
and  fibrils.  The  object  of  the  maltster  in 
causing  germination  is,  through  the  action  of 
diastase,  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  which  is  the  natural 
sugar  of  vinous  fermentation.  When  the  great- 
est amount  of  dextrine  and  sugar  has  been  pro- 
duced, with  the  least  loss  in  the  growth  of  the 
rootlets  and  plumula  (acrospire),  the  operation 
is  arrested  by  subjecting  the  malt  to  the  heat 
and  dry  air  of  the  kiln.  The  malt  kiln  is  a 
chamber  having  a  floor  made  of  sheet  iron, 
perforated  with  numerous  holes  aufiiciently 
small  to  prevent  the  grain  from  falling  through. 
This  floor  is  heated  by  an  ascending  current  of 
hot  air,  by  means  of  a  furnace  below,  which 
not  only  warms  the  iron  floor,  but  passes  up 
through  the  malt,  warming  and  drying  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  malt  should  be  spread 
upon  the  floor  about  five  or  sis  inches  deep  and 
TMsed  to  a  temperature  of  80°  F.,  the  heat 
gradually  increasing  until  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  it  has  reached  180°  or  sometimes 
140°.  The  malt  is  to  be  turned  over  abont 
every  three  hours,  nntil  toward  the  close,  when, 
the  heat  increasing,  it  should  be  turned  every 
hour,  to  secure  even  drying  and  even  color. 
Kiln-drying  usually  takes  two  days,  including 
the  time  occupied  in  placing  the  malt  in  the 
kiln  and  removing  it.  It  is  then  taken  to  an- 
other apartment  and  spread  out,  or  it  may  be 
put  b  heaps  and  further  manipulated  and  im- 
proved in  color.  When  it  is  desired  to  make 
beer  of  a  deep  color,  the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  in- 
creased. For  the  brewing  of  porter,  a'portion 
of  the  malt  is  almost  charred,  or  the  whole  of 
it  may  be  made  of  a  deeper  color.  When  taken 
from  the  kiln  the  grain  has  lost  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  before  steeping;  but  as  the 
raw  grain  would  have  lost  by  the  same  degree 
of  drying  IS  per  cent.,  the  loss  occasioned  by 
malting  is  only  about  8  per  cent.  The  kiln 
not  only  dries  the  grain  and  prevents  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  rootlets  and  acrospire,  and 
thereby  the  loss  of  sugar,  but  also  serves  to 
convert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unchanged 
starch  into  dextrine.  Good  malt  is  plump,  sweet 
to  the  taste,  has  a  pleasant  odor,  breaks  easily 
between  the  teeth,  and  ia  full  of  soft  flour. 
Barley  of  one  grade  and  age  only  should  be 
used  at  one  steeping,  as  new  barley  germinates 
more  quickly  than  old.    After  kiln-drying,  the 
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radicles,  which  have  become  brittle  and  have 
fallen  of^  are  separated  by  a  -wire  sieve. — The 
preparation  of  the  wort  is  the  next  procesB  in 
the  art  of  brewing.  Ordinarily  the  brewer 
commences  here,  because  he  generally  buys  his 
malt  of  Uie  maltster.  The  process  consists  of 
three  different  stages;  1,  mashing,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  eikoobarine  material  irom  the 
malt ;  2,  boiling  the  wort  and  adding  the  hops ; 
8,  cooling.  The  mashing  is  performed  in  a 
vessel  called  the  mash  tun,  which  is  a  lai^ 
tub  from  sis  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  eotttfdniiig  from  100  to  300  barrels.  It  is 
made  of  wood  and  bonnd  with  iron  hoops,  like 
an  ordinary  tub,  whioh  it  resembles,  except 
that  it  is  usually  Jarger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  It  ia  furnished  with  maehinery  for 
stirring  the  mash,  and  has  a  donblo  bottom,  the 
npper  one,  whici  is  from  five  to  ten  inches 
above  the  lower,  being  perforated  with  small 
holes  to  allow  the  wort  to  pass  through. 
Mashing  has  for  its  object  the  conversion  of  the 
unchanged  starch  left  in  the  malt  into  dextrine 
and  grape  sugar,  and  the  extraction  of-  it,  to- 
gether with  the  destrine  and  sugar  already  form- 
ed in  the  malting,  and  also  of  tiie  gluten  which 
remains,  by  means  of  water  at  a  suitable  tem- 
perature j  thus  forming  a  solution  which  is  called 
unhopyed  wort.  An  important  agent  in  effect- 
ing this  is  the  diastase  which  was  produced 
during  germination,  and  which  still  remains  in 
the  malt.  To  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  following  facts ;  The  dextrine,  or  starch 
gum,  which  is  the  first  product  of  the  action 
of  malt  upon  starch,  may  he  preserved  in  that 
state,  or  still  further  changed  into  grape  sugar, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
mixture  is  digested.  If  we  take  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  malt  and  stir  it  in  about  400  parts  of 
water  at  80°  F.,  then  raise  it  to  140°  and  stir 
n  about  100  parts  of  starch,  and  then  further 
.ncreaae  the  temperature  to  15S°,  andmainbdn 
it  between  that  and  167°  for  aljoot  half  an 
hour,  the  milky,  pasty  solution  becomes  fluid 
and  transparent.  The  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  if  the  solution  is  now  raised  to  the 
boiling  point  and  evaporated,  the  dextrine  will 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  gum,  which 
is  used  in  the  arts  imder  the  names  of  starch 
gum  and  British  gum,  although  it  is  prepared 
by  another  process.  The  raising  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  solution  to  the  boUing  point  has 
deprived  the  diastase  of  its  peculiar  property 
of  transforming  dextrine  into  sugar.  I^  how- 
ever, the  temperature  had  been  kept  between 
168°  and  167°  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  dex- 
trine would  have  been  converted  into  sugar  by 
the  continuance  of  the  saccharine  fermentation, 
of  which  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dex- 
trine is  a  part.  This  is  what  takes  plaoe  dnring 
the  process  of  maebing,  and  explmns  why  it  is 
performed  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  why 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  water 
is  not  too  hot  when  turned  apon  tie  malt. 
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Mashing  is  usually  performed  in  the  following 
manner;  Water,  at  a  temperature  of  160°  to 
166°  F.,  is  introduced  into  the  tnn  beneath  the 
false  bottom,  while  at  the  same  time  malt 
which  has  been  crushed  between  iron  rollers 
is  pom-ed  in  at  the  top.  The  proportion  of 
malt  and  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  wort 
for  beer  of  ordinary  strength,  is  about  one 
quarter  of  malt  (352  lbs.)  to  220  gaUona  of 
water,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5  by  weight. 
This  will  yield  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1'06,  and  containing  about  14:'66  parts 
of  malt  extract  in  100  parts  of  Hqnid.  Strong 
beers,  like  Burton  and  India  ales,  are  made 
from  a  heavier  wort,  while  schenkbier,  or 
draught  lager,  and  other  Ught  kinds  are  made 
from  hghter  worts.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  mash  all  the  malt  is  run  into  the  tun  at 
once ;  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  time  at  which  different  porlaons  would  be 
acted  upon,  and  there  would  be  in  other  re- 
spects interferences  with  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  process.  The  water  is  not  all  let  in 
at  one  time.  At  first  enough  is  added  to 
the  malt  to  allow  of  thorough  mixing  by  the 
revolving  paddles,  or  agitators,  which  move 
around  in  the  tun.  After  standing  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, or  perhaps  two  or  three  degrees 
higher,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
brewer,  is  turned  in,  UMng  altogether  for  the 
first  setting  a  Utile  less  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  used  in  the  brewing.  The 
mash  is  again  thoroughly  stirred  and  allowed 
to  stand  abont  two  and  a  half  hours.  Those 
brewers  who  do  not  care  to  have  the  starch 
mostly  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar 
during  the  first  setting  do  not  let  the  mash 
stand  quite  so  long;  bnt  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered better  to  have  the  transformation  well 
advanced  during  the  first  setting.  The  wort^ 
as  the  liquid  extract  is  called,  is  now  drawn 
off  into  an  underback  (lower  vessel),  from  which 
it  is  afterward  pumped  into  the  boiler.  The 
underback  is  frequently  dispensed  with  in  mod- 
em breweries,  and  tii6  wort  is  drawn  imme- 
diately from  the  mash  tun  into  the  steam  boiler 
which  is  now  preferred  to  the  old  copper  boiler, 
with  a  fire  under  it.  When  the  wort  is  run 
into  the  boiler  it  receives  its  proper  allowance 
of  hops.  This  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
changes  which  might  interfere  with  the  fer- 
mentation, and  prevent  the  beer  from  attuning 
its  finest  quality.  The  wort,  when  drawn  off, 
should  be  transparent  and  about  the  color  of 
the  malt  from  which  it  is  extracted.  Turbid- 
ness  indicates  that  it  contains  unaltered  starch, 
which  would  cause  the  beer  to  become  sour. 
This  danger  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of 
allowing  full  time  for  the  first  setting.  A  little 
more  than  half  of  the  water  which  remains  to 
be  added  is  now  introduced  at  a  temperature 
of  167°  into  the  tun,  stirred  with  the  remaning 
malt,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  half  an  hour 
to  fifty  minutes.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  the 
underback,  or  directly  into  the  steam  boiler  as 
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the  case  may  be,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
hops  la  added.  The  remainder  of  the  ■water  is 
then  run  into  the  maah  tun  at  the  same,  or 
perhaps  a  littie  higher  temperature,  and  the 
maah  stirred  and  dlowed  to  stand  about  half 
an  boar.  The  wort,  which  has  little  strength, 
is  then  drawn  ofli  andwhenintrodnoed  int«  the 
boiler  the  remainder  of  thehopa  ia  turned  in 
also.  The  boiling,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
an  hour  or  more,  is  continued  two  and  a  half 
or  three  hours  longer.  The  quantity  of  hopa 
that  should  be  added  varies  with  the  kind  of 
beer  which  is  brewed.  In  making  stock  ale, 
from  five  to  eight  pounds,  but  for  the  lighter 
ales  and  for  lager  and  achenkbier,  from  two 
to  three  pounds  to  the  barrel  are  used.  The 
addition  of  hops  to  the  wort  ia  an  operation 
about  which  there  ia  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  hop  is  merely  iuided  to 
flavor  the  beer,  bnt  it  possesses  quite  as  mnoh 
value  in  preserving  tie  beer  aa  it  doea  in  flavor- 
ing it  The  tannin  contained  in  the  scales  aids 
in  clarifying  the  wort,  by  combining  with  the 
albuminous  matter  that  may  have  remained 
undecomposed.  The  other  principles  also,  as 
the  lupnline  and  the  odorant  oil,  esert  an  in- 
fluence during  the  cooling  process  in  checking 
premature  fermentation;  and  during  fermenta- 
tion the  hop  moderates  the  action  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
beer.  A  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hop  acts  has  not  jet 
been  given,  nor  has  any  substitute  for  it  ever 
been  fonnd.  The  continued  boiling  of  the  hop 
being  regarded  as  neoesaarily  involving  a  great 
great  waste  of  the  odorant  principle,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  extract  ita  virtues  and  add  them 
to  the  wort  after  it  has  been  boiled;  but  thus 
far  success  has  not  attended  the  esperiraent. 
Theflavorof  thebeeriagood,  andif  it  has  been 
Tery  carefully  brewed  from  the  best  materials 
perhaps  it  has  been  improved,  but  its  keeping 
qualities  are  inferior.  Perhaps  the  addition  of 
a  littie  tannin  to  the  wort  during  boiling  might 
remedy  the  defect,  bnt  it  is  questionable,  as  the 
hop  has  other  preserving  qualities  beaidea  the 
tannin.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  although 
in  boiling  hopped  wort  a  strong  odor  ia  per- 
ceived, the  loas  Is  not  as  great  as  is  often  sup- 
posed. It  has  also  been  attempted  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  the  hop  in  the  wort  without 
bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point,  bnt  this  experi- 
ment has  also  been  unsuccessful.  Althongh 
the  beer  had  a  fine  appearance  and  flavor,  it 
would  not  keep  aa  weE  as  that  made  from 
boiled  worts.  In  fact,  the  most  practical 
brewers  have  found  it  necessary  thna  far  to 
boil  their  worts,  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is  probable  that  the  eaaily  decomposed 
azotized  matters  cannot  be  with  certainty 
eliminated  in  any  other  way  without  injury 
to  the  beer.  The  boiling  is  known  to  have 
continued  long  enongh  if  the  coagulated  flocks 
are  distinctly  separated  itom  the  perfectly  clear 
liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended ;  or  if  they 
are  found  collected  together  in  considerable 


quantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  When 
the  boiling  is  finished,  the  hopped  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  another  tnn,  callal  a  hop  back 
(hop  vessel),  which  has  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom, or  strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  hops.  From  the  hop  back  the  wjDrt  is 
pumped  up  into  Hie  coolers,  which  are  placed 
in  the  npper  story  of  the  brewery.  Tlese 
coolers  are  wide,  shallow  pans,  sis  or  eight 
inches  in  depth  and  flfty  or  more  feet  square ; 
they  canae  rapid  cooling  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  snrface  exposed  to  the  cooler 
atmosphere  and  the  great  evaporation  which 
takes  place.  In  this  country,  however,  this 
form  of  cooler  is  only  nsed  for  cooling  the  wort 
of  lagerbier ;  an  apparatna  called  a  refrigera- 
tor being  used  to  cool  the  wort  of  ale  or 
strong  beer.  Thia  ia  not  fermented  at  so  low  a 
temperature  as  lagerbier  is,  and  the  necessary 
cooling  can  be  performed  with  much  greater 
facility  by  means  of  the  refrigerator,  which  is 
simply  a  coil  or  layer  of  pipe  through  which  a 
atream  of  cold  water  may  be  made  to  pass  with 
any  required  rapidity,  A  form  of  hydrometer 
called  a  aaccharometer  is  used  to  measure  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  worts  whOe  - 
they  are  passing  through  the  various  stages  of 
preparation.  When  the  wort  reaches  the  cool- 
er or  the  refrigerator  it  usually  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  200°  or  more,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  pumped.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  it  cool  aa  qnickly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  no  premature  fermentation  may 
take  place  before  the  yeast  is  added  in  the  fer- 
menting tun.  Wort  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
lie  ordinary  top  or  rapid  fermentation  should 
be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  60'  or  68°.  As 
soon  as  it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tun,  yeast 
is  added  to  induce  the  vinona  fermentation. 
The  quantity  used  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  d^ired  t6  carry  the  fermentation, 
and  also  upon  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  wott.  Tor  the  fermentation  of  Bavarian 
beer  much  lees  is  used,  and  that  of  a  diflerent 
kind,  than  for  the  ordinary  English  ale.  For 
the  stronger  kind  about  one  gallon  of  yeast  is 
nsed  in  fermenting  100  gallons  of  wort,  bnt  for 
lighter  ales  one  part  to  IBO  or  300  is  suificient. 
The  yeast  is  takeii  from  the  last  preceding  fer- 
mentation, and  should  have  been  produced 
from  similar  beer.  It  is  generally  prepared  a 
short  time  before  using  by  mixing  it  with  a  por- 
tion of  wort  and,  potting  it  in  a  warm  place  till 
it  begins  to  ferment.  This  mixtnre,  which  is 
called  lobb,  is  then  stirred  into  the  wort.  Too 
much  yeast  will  cause  escessive  action,  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  sugar,  and  make  the 
process  more  unmanageable.  The  principal 
constituents  of  the  wort,  or  gyle  (as  it  is  termed 
by  the  English  brewers  after  reaching  the  fer- 
menting tnn),  are  grape  sugar,  dextrine  which 
has  not  yet  passed  into  sugar,  glnten,  lupuiine 
(the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop),  and  other  odo- 
rant principles.  The  brewer's  problem  now 
ia,  to  produce  in  this  infuwon,  from  the  ele- 
ments it  contains,  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
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and  carbonic  acid,,  and  to  bring  the  liquor  to  a 
palatable  condition,  and  one  in  wbicn  it  may 
be  preserved  for  use.  The  yeaat  is  added  to 
convert  the  dextrine  into  grape  sagar,  and 
thia  into  alcohol.  No  part  of  the  process  of- 
brewiflg  requires  such  careful  atteauon  aa  the 
fermentation.  A  certain  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion in  the  wort  may  be  remedied  to  a  large 
extent  by  skilfnl  fermentation ;  but  an  error  in 
the  latter  process  cannot  be  corrected.  In  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  ax  to  twelve  hours, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  yeast  and 
the  temperature  of  the  wort  and  of  the  snr- 
rounding  air,  the  fermentation  commences, 
and  a  foam  rises  in  little  hillocks  to  the  sur- 
face. .This  foam,  which  is  composed  of  yeast, 
gluten,  and  sugar,  made  into  fine  bubbles  by 
carbonic  acid  gas,  appears  in  this  form  because 
the  bubbles  of  acid  ascend  in  sepal'ate  coliunns, 
which  are  maintained  by  the  motion  which  has 
been  established  in  the  liquid.  The  foam  be- 
comes thicker  toward  the  middle  of  the  tun, 
where  it  is  thickest  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
two  feet  or  more.  After  a  time  the  color  of 
the  top  changes  to  a  light  brown,  probaWj 
the  result  of  oxidation.  The  fermentation  is 
generally  better  when  this  appearance  isslight. 
The  disengagement  of  gas  ism  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
tlie  temperature  rises  correspondingly,  or  would 
rise  if  it  were  not  repressed  by  passing  cold 
water  through  a  coil  of  pipe  placed  in  the  tun ; 
this  ia  called  the  attemperator,  and  may  be  naed 
for  either  lowering  or  raising  the  temperature. 
After  a  time,  varying  from  24  to  36  hours,  the 
head  of  yeasty  froth  falls,  and  the  newly  form- 
ed yeast  becomes  more  viscid,  and  the  fermen- 
tation much  less  active.  If  it  were  allowed 
to  proceed  without  the  removal  of  this  yeast, 
much  of  it  would  he  precipitated,  and,  continu- 
ing to  act  upon  the  remaining  sugar,  would  in 
time  convert  all  of  it  into  alcohol,  and  finally 
into  acetic  acid.  It  is  therefore  removed  by 
skimming,  and  in  the  best  breweries  the  liquid, 
or  gyle,  ia  drawn  oft'  into  a  second  fermenting 
tub,  or  etillion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and 
the  fermentation  allowed  to  proceed  there  nntil 
the  process  ia  completed.  Here  perfect  yeast, 
formed  from  the  gluten  still  remwning  in  the 
wort,  rises  to  the  surface,  aa  a  tough,  partially 
organized  scum,  which  is  used  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  succeeding  brewing.  The  pro- 
cess for  strong  stock  ale  is  continued  for  sis 
or  eight  days,  but  for  lighter  ales,  such  as  are 
called  "present  use,"  the  timeoocupied  is  only 
four  or  five  days.  During  the  fermentation, 
from  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
and  the  production  of  alcohol,  the  fluid  becomes 
thinner,  and  its  apediic  gravity  less ;  hence  the 
fermenting  process  is  also  called  by  brewers  the 
attenuation.  The  temperature  rises  during  the 
fermentation,  so  that  it  may  reach  80°  or  more; 
bnt  the  more  careful  brewers,  except  for  special 
reasons,  repress  it,  and  endeavor  to  keep  it 
below  T0°.  In  Scotland  the  fermentation  is 
'    often  conducted  at  a  temperature  below  60°, 
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and  the  process  prolonged  considerably,  occu- 
pying from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  In  some 
breweries  an  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  sec- 
ond fermenting  tubs,  or  stiHions,  by  which  the 
yeast  is  carried  off  aa  fast  as  it  forms.  In 
others,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  beer  until  the  latter 
is  drawn  off.  When  the  fermentation  has  per- 
fectly cfluverted  the  gyle  into  beer,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  casks,  for  storage  or  for  sale.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  running  it  into  a  third  tun, 
called  a  racking  tub^  from  which,  after  stand- 
ing a  short  time,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  casks. 
These  are  then  immediately  bunged  up  and 
Jsept  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  64°. 
The  lighter  ales  may  be  drawn  for  use  in  three 
or  four  days  after  casking,  but  the  stock  ales 
are  stored  for  six  or  more  months.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  wort  is  fermented  produces 
not  only  a  difference  in  the  products,  out  also 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  process  is  carried  on. 
The  oonveraon  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  proceeds  very  slowly  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  45° ;  but  the  converwon  of  sol- 
uble gluten  into  insoluble  ferment,  when  acted 
upon  by  a  like  ferment  in  the  presence  of  air  at 
such  a  temperature,  is  effected  with  facility. — 
The  problem  solved  in  the  fermentation  of  Ba- 
varian beer  is  the  elimination  of  the  gluten  and 
otherazotizedmattersthatmaybepreseBt,with- 
out  the  eonveraion  of  all  the  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  or  the  conversion  of  alcohol 


into  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  beer  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  sugar  and  alcohol  are  not  lia- 
ble to  further  change  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, ia  which  the  yeast  does  not  form  upon  the 
surface  ofthewort,hiitfall8to  the  bottom,  n;here 
it  undergoes  but  little  further  change,  thus  leav 
ing  the  surface  of  the  liquid  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  by  the  action  of  which  the  soluble  glu- 
ten becomes  oxidized  and  transformed  into  in- 
soluble yeast.  The  reason  that  ordinary  yeast 
remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  wort  is  that  it 
is  held  there  by  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  generated  in  great  quantity  in  rapid  fermen- 
tation. The  yeast  of  slow  fermentation  falls 
to  the  bottom  because  the  carbonic  acid,  disen- 
gaged from  the  slowly  decomposing  sugar,  as- 
cends in  bubbles  too  minute  to  give  sufficient 
buoyancy.  The  reduction  of  temperature  al- 
lows the  -oxidation  of  the  gluten  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  than  the  conversion  of  the  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  so  that  before 
all  the  sugar  is  consumed  the  gluten  is  elimina- 
ted and  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  where  it  pos- 
sesses bnt  little  power,  especially  at  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  the  wort  is  kept.  This  low 
temperature  also  prevents  the  alcohol  from  pass- 
ing into  acetic  acid.  If,  after  all  the  gluten  is 
thn^  rendered  inscluble  and  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  beer  is  drawn  off,  it 
no  longer  contains  any  substance  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  therefore  possesses  the  qualitj  of 
keeping  a  long  time  withont  becoming  sonr. 
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In  the  ordinary  process  of  fermentation,  in 
which  the  jeaat  rises  to  and  remains  at  the  snr- 
face,  the  gluten  is  not  all  rendered  insoluljle, 
but  some  of  it  remains  in  the  beer,  and  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  absorbs  osjgen,  and  produces 
a  ferment  by  which  the  remaining  sugar  is 
transformed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  alcohol,  again,  into  vinegar.  The  fermen- 
tation of  Bavarian  beer  occupies  a  much  longer 
time  than  that  of  common  ale.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  occupies  only  sis  or  eight  days, 
while  the  other  requires  from  four  to  sis  weeks, 
or  even  longer.  The  wort,  which  is  prepared 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  lor  other 
beers,  is  pumped  from  the  hop  back  into  tte  shal- 
low coolers  in  the  npper  story  of  the  brewery, 
and  is  reduced,  either  in  them  or  by  afterward 
pasamg  it  over  the  refrigerator,  to  about  46°  F., 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  then  passes  into  t&e 
fermenting  tuns,  which  are  placed  in  oool  rooms 
or  cellars  Laving  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°. 
The  yeast  is  stirred  into  the  wort,  and  in  the 
course  of  ttvo  or  three  days  the  fermentation 
oommences  with  the  appearance  of  very  minute 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  ascend  and 
carry  some  of  the  yeast  and  the  gluten  to  the 
surface,  but  do  not  retain  it  there ;  for  the  glu- 
ten absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  insolu- 
ble ferment  which  it  forms  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tun  as  a  viscous  sediment,  leav- 
iug  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  exposed  to  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  The  gluten  is  thus  converted 
into  yeast  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  in  time 
is  entirely  removed  without  the  decomposition 
of  all  the  sugar.  Only  as  much  has  been  trans- 
formed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  beer  contain, .  This  kind 
of  fermentation  is  called  Vhtergahrung,  or  bot- 
tom fermentation,  and  the  yeaat,  which  differs 
from  common  yeast,  is  called  Uhterhefe,  or 
bottom  yeast.  Ordinary  fermentation,  in  which 
the  yeast  forms  upon  the  surface  of  tie  wort,  is 
called  Obergahrung^or  top  fermentation, and  the 
yeast  thus  formed,  Ober/tefe,  or  top  yeast,  and, 
according  to  Liebig,  is  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
while  bottom  yeast  is  in  a  state  of  eremacau- 
sis,-  or  decay.  The  precipitated  yeast  has  not 
the  capacity  of  exciting  ordinary  fermentation, 
but  ordinary  yeast  may  be  employed  in  excit- 
ing slow  fermentation  at  a  low  temperature, 
which  causes  a  yeast  to  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom  which,  by  being  nsed  a  few  times,  may 
be  converted  mto  the  yeast  of  bottom  fermen- 
tation. After  the  beer  has  been  fermented 
sufficiently  it  is  drawn  off  into  large  casks  and 
allowed  to  lie  for  several  months  in  cellars  or 
cool  rooms,  which  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
between  40°  and  45°  F.  A  very  slight  fermen- 
tation and  fining  process  here  continues,  until 
at  last  the  beer  is  perfectly  transparent  and 
free  from  all  fermenbible  matter.  On  account 
of  this  treatment  it  is  called  Lageirbier.  Many 
of  the  modem  lagerbier  breweries  now 
enormous  quantities  of  ice  to  cool  theroon 
which  the  beer  is  fermented  and  stored.  These 
rooms  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  temper- 


re  can  be  perfectiy  controlled ;  and  as  the 
retains  no  more  moisture  than  it  does  in  a 
cellar,  it  being  generally  near  the  dew  point 
in  either  case,  the  ice-cooled  rooms  are  liked 
by  those  who  use  them,  particularly  as  the 
brewing  can  be  conveniently  carried  on  dur- 
he  summer  months.  Manufactured  grape 
sugar  is  now  used  by  many  of  the  lagerbier 
brewers  to  furnish  an  excess  of  material  for 

Eroduction  of  alcohol,  thus  allowing  a 
■r  percentage  of  gluten  in  the  wort.  As 
the  gluten  in  the  Bavarian  process  is  the  chief 
substance  to  be  eliminated,  this  practice  allows 
the  fermentation  to  be  completed  in  a  shorter 
time  than  when  malt  only  is  used.  When  the 
grape  sugar  contains  no  acid  or  other  objec- 
tionable matters,  the  practice  results  in  econ- 
omy, but  only  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time, 
as  the  price  of  the  manufactured  sugar  is  fully 
equal  to  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  wort 
irom  malt. — Adulterations.  A  few  years  ago 
ale  drinkers  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
strychnine  was  nsed  in  the  mannfacture  of  ale. 
Dr.  Tire  gives  the  foUowing  reasons  for  oonrid- 
ering  this  report  groundless:  "1.  Strychnine  is 
an  exceedingly  costly  article.  2,  It  has  a  most 
unpleasant  metallic  bitter  taste.  3.  It  isanoto- 
rious  poison,  and  its  use  in  any  brewery  would 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  brewer.  4.  It  can- 
not be  introduced  into  an  ordinai-y  beer  brewed 
with  hops,  because  it  is  entirely  precipitated 
by  infusions  of  that  wholesome,  fragrant  herb. 
In  fact,  the  quercitannic  acid  of  hops  is  incom- 

iiatdbie  with  strychnia  and  all  its  kindred  alka- 
oids.  Hence,  hopped  beer  becomes  in  tbis 
respect  a  sanatory  beverage,  refusing  to  take 
np  a  particle  of  strychnia,  and  other  noxious 
drugs  of  a  like  character."  Mr.  Herepath  has 
given  a  test  for  the  detection  of  picrotoxine,  the 
active  principle  of  the  eoeeulus  Itidieus,  which 
is  based  upon  the  property  possessed  by  char- 
coal of  separating  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
An  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
beer  to  throw  down  the  lupuHne  and  other  ex- 
tractive matters,  the  excess  of  lead  in  the  fil- 
trate removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  excess  of  this  gas  removed  by  boiling.  The 
solation  is  then  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  and  agi- 
tated with  animal  onarcoa],  which  will  absorb 
any  picrotoxine  that  may  be  present.  On  cool- 
ing, the  charcoal  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  dried  at 
312°  F.  The  charcoal  is  then  boiled  in  pure 
alcohol,  which  being  filtered  will  upon  evapo- 
ration yield  crystals  of  picrotoxine  if  the  beer 
was  adulterated  with  it  If  the  evaporation 
is  slowly  and  carei^illy  conducted,  the  picrotox- 
ine will  separate  in  well  defined  quadrilateral 
prisms,  sometimes  in  needles,  and,  when  the 
evaporation  has  been  rapid,  in  beautiful  plu- 
mose tufts.  Picrotoxine  is  inodorous,  intensely 
bitter,  and  neutral  to  vegetable  colors;  dis- 
solves in  160  parts  of  cold,  in  25  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0.800.  Picric  acid,  which  is 
said  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  may 
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be  detected  by  Rohl'a  test,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  consists  ia  boiling  unbleached 
sheep's  wool  in  the  suspected  beer  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  washing  the  vrool.  If 
picric  acid  is  present  to  the  amount  of  only  one 
part  in  125,000,  the  wool  will  have  a  decided 
Oflnary  color.  Chalk  is  sometimes  used  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  of  sour  beer.  It  may  be  de- 
tected by  finding  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  ash.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  ofkn 
added  to  summer  beer  in  kegs,  particularly  to 
that  which  has  not  been  suffloientlj  fermented, 
and  is  liable  to  become  sour.  Common  salt  is 
frequently  used,  and  can  be  quite  readily  de- 
tected by  the  taste,  and  by  the  thirst  it  creates. 
BBEWSTER,  Sir  Darld,  a  Scottish  physicist, 
born  at  Jedburgh,  Dec.  11, 1781,  died  at  Allerly, 
near  Melrose,  Feb.  10, 1898.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  hia  at- 
tention was  early  turned  to  natural  science. 
In  1307  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D,  from 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  for  his  acquire- 
ments in  this  department ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  projected  "The  Edinburgh  Oyolo- 
psedia,"  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  edi- 
tor until  its  completion  in  1830.  In  the  mean 
time  he  continued  those  special  researches  into 
the  composition  and  influence  of  light  which 
made  bim  famous.  For  Ms  papers  for  the 
royal  society  of  London  upon  the  polarization 
of  light  be  received  several  medals,  and  in  1 81 6 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  French  institute  for  the 
two  m.ost  important  discoveries  in  physical 
science  made  during  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  Prof  Jameson, 
he  commenced  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,"  which  he  afterward  conducted  alone 
for  16  years  under  the  title  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science."  He  was  also  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal." 
From  1837  to  1833  be  was  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  best  means  of  illmninating  lighthonses. 
In  1830  he  received  the  principal  medal  of  tlie 
royal  society  of  London  for  further  discoveries 
in  the  polarization  of  lights  and  was  knighted 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  chosen  principal 
of  St.  Leonard's  college,  Abei-deen,  in  1841,  and 
in  1867  he  was  president  of  the  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1859  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  institute  of  France,  and  principal  and 
vice  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  brilliant  articles 
on  scientific  subjects  to  the  "North  British 
Review  "  and  the  "  PopTilar  Science  Magazine." 
He  made  many  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  microscope  and  telescope,  invented 
the  kaleidoscope,  brooght  the  stereoscope  into 
scientific  and  arHstio  nse,  introduced  tlie  Bude 
light,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  dioptric 
lenses  and  zones  in  lighthouse  illumination. 
Sir  David  Brewster  did  more  than  any  other 
Q  of  bis  day  to  popularize  the  study  of  nat- 


ural science.     Besides  hia 
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tions  to  periodicals  and  cyclopedias,  and  to  the 
tjansactions  of  learned  societies,  he  wrote 
"Treatise  on  Burning  lustniraents"  (1812); 
"Life  end  Letters  of  Euler"  (1823);  "New 
System  of  IlluminationforLighthoases"  (1827); 
"Treatise  on  Optics,"  "Letters  on  Natuiil 
Magic,"  and  "  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  (1831) ; 
"Martyrs  of  Science"  (1841);  "More  Worlds 
than  One  "  (1854) ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  " 
(1855). 

BBEWSTEK,  WllUm,  an  elder  of  the  Fly- 
mouth  pilgrims,  born  at  Scrooby,  England,  in 
1600,  died  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  16,  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
the  service  of  William  Davison,  ambassador  in 
Holland,  but  presently  retired  to  the  north 
of  England,  where  his  attention  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  interests  of  religion.  He 
was  one  of  the  company  who  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford attempted  to  eacape  to  Holland,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Boston.  Having  obtained 
hia  liberty,  he  first  assisted  the  poor  of  the  so- 
ciety in  dieir  embarkation,  and  then  followed 
them,  to  Holland.  Here  he  opened  a  school  at 
Leyden  for  instruction  in  English,  and  also  set 
up  a  printing  press.  He  was  chosen  a  ruling 
elder  m  the  church  at  Leyden,  and  accompanied 
the  emigrants  to  New  England  in  1620,  where 
until  1639  the  principal  care  of  the  church  de- 
volved upon  him,  Oiough,  as  he  was  not  an 
ordained  minister,  be  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  administer  the  sacraments. 

BREZN$  BiNTl.    See  Bbies. 

BHUDKONT,  Henri  llexlg,  a  Belgian  military 
writer,  bom  at  Venloo,  May  35,  1831.  He  is 
the  son  of  Gen.  Laurent  MatliieuBrialmont,  ei- 
minister  of  war.  In  1843  he  left  the  military 
academy  at  Brussels  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenant. He  was  employed  as  engineer  m  fortify- 
ing Diestand  Antwerp.  In]847hebecamecon- 
neeted  with  the  ministry  of  war,  attaining  in 
1861  the  rank  of  major.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Gon&td&raUont  poliUq'uei  et  militaires 
aur  la  Belgique  (3  vols.,  Brassels,  1851-'2). 
His  Hiitoire  dv.  due  de  Wellington  (3  vols., 
1856-'7)  is  also  a  work  of  some  importance. 

BEIIW  BOBE,  or  BDralhne  (  "  Brian  of  the 
tributes  "  ),  the  most  celebrated  of  native  Irish 
kings,  bom  about  927,  slain  at  Clontarf  on 
Good  Friday,  1014.  He  was  the  son  of  Ken- 
nedy, king  of  Munster,  and  succeeded  him  in 
978.  His  first  exploits  were  against  the  Danes 
of  Limerick  and  Waterford.  He  confined 
them  within  the  limits  of  those  cities,  and 
made  them  pay  tribute  in  pipes  of  wine.  In 
1003  he  made  himself  ard-righ,  or  supreme 
monarch  of  Ireland,  putting  a^de  the  legiti- 
mate families,  the  O'Seills  and  O'Melagblina, 
and  imposing  upon  the  subordinate  kings  heavy 
tributes  in  cattle,  hogs,  iron,  mantles,  and 
wine.  His  palace  was  at  Kincora,  in  county 
Clare,  near  tne  present  town  of  Killaloe.  He 
had  also  palaces  at  Tara  and  Cashel.  He 
caused  a  road  to  be  constructed  ronnd  the 
coast  of  the  whole  kingdom.    In  the  latter 
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part  of  his  reign  Maelmora,  the  king  of  Lein- 
ater,  revolted  and  called  in  the  Danes  to  lib 
asmstABce.  Brian  Bot^  repulsed  the  allied 
Danes  and  Leinstermen  at  Olontarf,  and  died 
on  the  battlefield:  His  son  Morrogh  alao  fell  in 
the  same  flght.  The  Danes  never  regained  any- 
independent  poaition  in  Ireland  after  this  de- 
feat. An  ordinance  of  his  prescribed  that 
everj  one  ehould  adopt  as  a  surname  the  name 
of  his  father,  and  thenceforth  aumamea  became 
permanent  in  Irish  families. 

BRUV^N  (fluo,  BHgafitittm),  a  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  Dauphiny,  department  of  Hautes- 
Aljpea,  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Gap ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,579. 
It  IB  at  the  jnnctioa  of  the  two  sources  of 
the  river  Duranee,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ge- 
nSvre,  and  is  4,285  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  com- 
mands the  principal  pass  to  the  Italian  and 
Swias  frontiers,  ia  a  depot  of  military  stores  for 
the  French  Alps,  and  is  snrronnded  with  a  triple 
line  of  ramparts.  Seven  forts  whose  cross-fires 
protect  ail  the  approaches  to  the  town  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  subterranean  pas- 
sagea  cut  in  solid  rock.    The  principal  works 


are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Olarfe,  which  ia 
croased  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  137  ft. 
in  span  and  179  tt.  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  poaition  is  considered  impregna- 
ble. The  roost  famoua  productions  of  Bri- 
anfon  are  chalk  and  manna  (the  tatter  from 
larch  trees,  also  called  Venice  turpentine) 
and  scythes,  aickles,  naUs,  cutlery,  copper  ware 
and  hosiery  are  manufactured  there.  It  wai 
formerly  capital  of  a  district  called  Brian^oi 
nais,  which  during  the  early  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  was  almost  independent^  then  su< 
sively  annexed  to  Daui^hiny  and  the  crow 
France,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
tnry  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  Savoy. 

BEUNSK,  a  town  of  Enssia,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  70  m.  W.  N".  W.  of  the  city  bf  Orel, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna ;  pop.  in  1867, 
18,881.  The  town  has  an  imperial  cannon 
I'onndery,  arms  manufactory,  and  arsenal,  a 
convent  and  many  churches,  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  grain,  henip,  and  linen. 

BSURGVS,  a  renowned  giant  of  Greek  my- 
thology, said  by  Homer  to  have  been  called  Bria- 
reua  by  the  gods,  but  by  men  Mg^on.    He  waa 
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tiie  sOn  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  brother  of  Gy- 
gea  and  Oottua,  and  had  like  them  100  arma  and 
60  heads.  When  the  inferior  deitiea  conspired 
ag^nst  Jupiter  and  endeavored  to  dethrone 
him,  Briareus  rendered  effective  aid  to  the 
father  of  the  gods ;  but  when  Briareus  himself 
rebelled,  he  was  put  in  durance  under  JEtua, 
which  belched  forth  fire  and  flame  aa  often  aa 
the  monster  struggled  in  bis  dnngeon. 

BRIBEBY,  at  common  lawj  the  offering  or 
acceptance  of  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any 
person  whose  office  or  ordinary  employment 
relates  to  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
in  order  to  influence  his  conduct  in  such  office 
or  employment,  and  incline  him  to  act  other- 
wise than  as  a  strict  and  conscientioaa  discharge 
of  duty  would  require.  It  extends  to  the  giv- 
ing or  receiving  a  reward  toinflnence  the  action 
of  a  voter  at  parUamentary  elections,  or  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  a  cabinet  miaieter  or 
member  of  the  privy  council,  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  officer  summoning  jurors,  or  the 
jurors  themselves;  and  the  attempt,  though 
not  successful,  is  a  misdemeanor.  Formeriy 
very  loose  notions  prevailed  in  England  regard- 
ing the  acceptance  of  ^fts  by  judges  from  the 
snitors  before  them ;  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  conld  make  no  better  apology  for  the 
receipt  of  a  great  number  of  such  gifts  by  him- 
lelt  than  that  the  practice  was  common.  The 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  for  a  long  time;  bnt  in  the 
reigna  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  there  was  a 
ahameful  venality  of  judges,  which,  however, 
terminated  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  since 
which  the  integrity  of  the  English  bench  has 
generally  been  above  reproach,  The  conspic- 
uous exception  was  that  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Macclesfield,  who  was  impeached  and  removed 
from  office  in  1735  for  making  sale  of  offices  in 
his  patronage,  and  conniving  at  an  illegal  use 
of  moneys  on  deposit  in  his  court.  In  1865, 
also,  Lord  Oiancelior  Westbury  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  becauae  not  able  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  the  bestowment  of  patronage. 
Bribery  is  also  punishable  in  England  under 
various  statutes.  By  statnte  11  Henry  IV.,  all 
judges  and  officers  of  the  king  convicted  of 
bribery  are  subject  to  forfeiture  of  treble  the 
ejaotmt  of  the  bribe,  are  punishable  at  the  king's 
will,  and  to  be  discharged  from  his  service  for 
ever.  The  proviaions  against  bribery  at  parlia- 
mentary and  other  elections  are  very  minute 
and  specific,  but  no  law  has  yet  been  able  to 
remedy  what  Is  now  and  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  crying  evil.  It  perhaps  reached  its  cli- 
mas  in  tilie  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  now  espended  in  the 
parliamentary  contests  are  not  consistent  with 
purity  in  elections.  By  common  parliamentary 
law  bribery  of  or  by  a  member  is  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion.— The  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statea  prescribe  punishments  for  the  brib- 
ery of  members  of  congresa  and  other  officers 
of  government,  and  of  jurors,  and  bribery  in 
contracts.    Bribery  of  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
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tive  body,  or  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  member, 
or  a  judge  or  juror,  is  also  a  contempt  of  tlie 
bod?  or  tbe  court,  and  baa  sometimes  been 
punished  as  such.  In  1870  a  member  of  con- 
gress was  expelled  for  a  corrupt  distribution  of 
his  pati-onage,  and  another  resigned  on  similar 
charges  being  made  against  him.  The  charge 
of  corruption  has  seldom  been  made  against 
judges  of  the  highest  conrts  in  this  country, 
and  their  integrity  has  generally  been  above 
suspicion.  In  the  stateof  New  York,  however, 
charges  of  a  very  gross  nature  were  made 
against  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
resulted  in  1871-'2  in  the  resignation  of  one 
and  the  impeachment  and  condemnation  of  the 
other;  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  the 
city  of  New  Yorit  was  also  tried  by  the  senate 
and  dismissed  from  office.  The  several  states 
have  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  different 
classes  of  bribery,  and  the  punishments  range 
from  a  fine  to  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary.— For  an  accomit  of  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption in  England,  see  May's  "  Constitutional 
History,"  chapter  vi.,  and  the  numerous  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

BKICK,  a  buUding  material  made  of  clay, 
moulded  commonly  in  rectangular  blocks,  ana 
baked.  The  most  ancient  records  make  men- 
tion of  their  use.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  found  on  the  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  the  clay  for  their  construction,  and  "  said 
one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
bum  them  thoroughly ;  and  thej  had  brick  for 
Btone,  and  slime  had  tiiey  for  mortar."  (Gen.  si. 
8.)  The  slime  was  probably  the  semi-fluid  bi- 
tumen used  at  early  periods  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia as  a  cement ;  and  no  better  building  ma- 
terials have  ever  since  been  used  than  those 
ancient  bricks,  and  the  natural  mortar  employed 
to  bind  them  together.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  built  of  burnt  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  as 
were  the  exterior  walls  of  the  still  existing 
mounds,  the  largest  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  interior 
of  this  mound  is  filled  with  unbumt  bricks 
set  in  clay,  with  layers  of  reeds  between  every 
five  or  six  courses.  In  other  parts  of  tlie  work 
the  bricks  were  laid  in  lime  mortar  of  exceed- 
ing toughness.  From  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  making  of  brick  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 

Sortant  one  with  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians. 
t  was  a  principal  task  imposed  by  the  latter 
upon  their  captives.  The  gathering  of  straw 
and  stubble  for  mixing  with  the  clay  indicates 
that  they  were  sun-dried,  like  those  seen  at 
this  day  in  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Upon  one  of  these,  probably  the  brick  pyra- 
mid of  Howara,  10  leagues  from  Cairo,  was 
foi-merly  an  msoription,  cited  by  Herodotus,  of 
which  Uie  following  is  a  translation :  "  Do  not 
undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyra- 
mids of  fitone.  For  I  am  better  than  they,  as 
Jove  exceeds  the  other  deities.  I  am  made  of 
bricks  from  clay,  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  adherii^  to  poles."    The  same  ma- 


terial was  used  for  other  structures  of  high 
antiquity.  The  Greeks  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  having  them  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
use  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied ;  in  some 
instances,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  not  allowing  them 
to  be  used  until  after  they  had  been  seasoned  five 
years,  and  had  received  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. The  palaces  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
of  Mausolus  of  Halicarnassus,  and  of  many 
other  Asiatic  sovereigns,  some  of  the  temples 
of  Athens,  and  the  walls  of  that  city  looking, 
toward  Mount  Hymettus,  were  bnilt  of  this 
material.  The  Romans  perfectly  understood 
the  art,  as  the  bricks  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
Caraealla  bear  witness.  The  stone  of  the  Co- 
losseum has  not  proved  so  durable.  In  the 
ruins  of  their  forts,  .walls,  &c.,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, they  are  found  of  an  excellent  quality,  of 
a  deep  red  color,  well  bomt,  and  very  hard. 
The  brick  made  by  their  successors  in  England 
was  not  particularly  noteworthy  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  so  good 
an  article  was  produced,  that  it  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  many  fine  edifices.  In 
modem  times  tbemannfacture  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  immense  scaJe  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, than  for  the  good  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct— a  fact  attributed  by  English  writers  to 
the  practice  so  generally  adopted  In  London  of 
building  houses  upon  lands  leased  for  a  certain 
period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  thq  property 
reverts  to  the  owner  of  the  ground.  The 
Dutch  appear  to  have  Buoceeded  better  than 
the  Engli^  to  the  skill  of  the  Romans,  Their 
bricks  have  been  famous  trom  an  early  period 
for  soundness  and  durability.  8o  substantial 
were  they,  that  they  served  well  for  the  floors 
of  bouses,  and  even  for  street  pavements. 
Specimens  of  Holland  brick,  brought  over  by 
the  early  settlers,  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of 
the  old  Dutch  houses  of  New  York.  Among 
the  Asiatic  nations  the  manufacture  has  con- 
tinued at  a  high  degree  of  excellence  from  the 
remotest  periods.  In  the  hilJy  country  of 
Nepaul  bricks  are  made  of  such  remarkably 
compact  texture,  and  so  elegantly  ornamented 
upon  their  surface,  as  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
architectural  decorations.  The  Chbese  pve  to 
the  face  of  their  brick  the  texture  of  porce- 
lain. The  ancient  Peruvians  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  as  in  many  other  of  the 
usefui  arts.  Dlloa,  after  carefully  examining 
the  large  bricks,  was  confident  there  must  have 
been  some  secret  in  their  composition,  which 
was  lost  in  his  time,  so  superior  i^ere  they  to 
those  made  by  any  process  then  known.  They 
are  described  by  Prescott  as  large  blocks  or 
squares,  made  of  a  tenacious  earth  mixed  up 
with  reeds  or  tough  grass. — The  plastic  nature 
of  clay,  and  its  property  of  hardening  by  heat 
into  a  substance  like  stone,  are  qualities  so  ob- 
viously adapting  it  for  building  purposes,  that 
no  people  requiring  permanent  dwellings  have 
failed  to  perceive  them,  and  availed  themselves 
of  its  use.    But  clay  is  not  Uniform  in  compo- 
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ntion,  and  mucli  of  it  requires  some  admix- 
ture of  other  substances.  The  purer  aluminoaa 
earths  consist  of  about  two  parts  of  silica  to  one 
of  alnmiiia,  together  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  water.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  plasticity,  and  mis  freely  with  any 
quantity  of  water.  But  such  materials,  if 
moulded  and  baked,  would  ehrink  greatly  and 
bend  and  warp ;  cracks  would  bo  produced 
from  the  outside  hardening  before  the  moisture 
of  tlie  interior  could  escape  through  the  viscid 
mass.  Such  rich  or  fat  claya  require  to  be 
tempered  with  aand,  or  cinders  and  ashes, 
which  render  their  texture  more  open,  so  that 
they  retain  tiieir  form ;  but  they  may  without 
tliis  tempering  serve  for  baking  into  thin  sheeta 
as  tiles.  The  quantity  of  sand  or  other  sub- 
stance required  for  any  clay  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  actual  experiment.  Some  clays 
contain  a  proper  proportion  of  sand  naturally 
mixed  with  them.  Others  contain  too  much, 
and  the  bricke  from  these  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Admixture  of  fatter  days  is  the  only  method 
of  making  such  uaeful,  nnlesa  an  expensive  pro- 
cess be  adopted  of  suspending  the  earth  in 
water,  and  drawing  off  and  collecting  that 
which  is  held  longest  in  suspension.  Besides 
sandy  clay  or  loam,  calcareous  clay  or  marl  is 
flometimea  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  brick ; 
but  if  much  lime  he  present,  the  compound 
may  be  too  fusible  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
making  good  brick, .  Oside  of  iron  is  rarely 
absent.  In  the  process  of  burning  it  ia  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide,  and  imparts  to  the 
whole  brick  its  red  color,  more  or  less  deep 
according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation.  The  first 
of  the  following  analyses  is  of  a  clav  highly 
charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  given  in  Knapp's 
"Chemical  Technology;"  it  is  largely  used 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  ScotlMid,  for 
making  brick;  the  quantity  of  water  is  leas  than 
ig  commonly  given  in  the  analyses  of  clay ;  tlie 
second  is  of  a  clay  suitable  for  pottera'  use  or 
the  manufacture  of  brick : 

0)  (2) 


The  more  free  the  day  is  from  other  ingredients 
than  silica  and  alumina,  the  better  the  bricks 
made  from  it  withstand  high  temperatures. 
Olay  taken  freshly  from  its  bed,  even  if  of 
suitable  compo^tion,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
at  once  moulded  into  brick.  It  mast  first  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  its  particles  are 
disintegrated,  when  it  can  be  kneaded  into  a 
mass  of  uniform  consistency.  This  is  best  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  frost,  the  water  diffused 
through  the  substance  expanding  by  freezing 
and  breaking  it  in  every  direction.  The  longer 
the  exposure  ia  continued,  the  more  effectually 
is  the  clay  reduced.  This  is  followed  by  cov- 
ering the  day  with  water  and  leaving  it  for 


a  short  time  in  a  pit  or  tank.  The  kneading 
was  formerly  conducted  by  treading  of  horses, 
oxen,  or  men,  and  the  work  was  no  doubt  more 
efBoiently  done  by  the  naked  feet  of  men  than 
by  the  machinery  afterward  introduced  for 
this  purpose;  for  the  larapa,  stones,  sticks, 
&c.,  mixed  with  the  clay  were  thus  readily  de- 
tected and  removed.  The  pug-n(il!  is  the  first 
form  of  machinery  introduced  for  grinding  the 
day.  It  is  a  conical  or  cylindrical  tub,  stand- 
ing on  end,  with  a  shaft  passing  vertically 
through  it,  armed  with  blades,  which  cut  and 
knead  the  clay  ddivered  in  the  top,  forcing  it 
down  by  their  oblique  position  to  the  line  of 
the  shaft,  as  this  ia  carried  round  by  a  horse 
attached  to  a  horizontal  arm.  The  olay  thus 
ground  and  kneaded  continually  passes  through 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  and  is 
then  cut  into  convenient  pieces  and  stacked 
away  for  use.  It  muat  then  be  handled  again 
for  moulding  it,  and  the  practice  was  formerly 
to  forcibly  throw  a  quantity  into  the  mould, 
which  was  a  box  of  wood  or  of  brass  without 
top  or  bottom,  and  then  strike  off  what  was 
superfluous.  The  mould  is  always  sanded  to 
prevent  the  day  adhering  to  it.  A  box  con- 
taining a  row  of  five  or  seven  moulds  open  at 
bottom  waa  afterward  contrived  to  mn  in  un- 
der the  lower  part  of  the  pug-miD  and  receive 
the  day,  the  nirther  exit  of  which  was  at  the 
same  time  arrested  until  another  box  of  moulds 
replaced  the  one  just  removed.  The  work  was 
thus  rendered  more  expeditious  withlesa  expen- 
diture of  labor.  In  whatever  way  the  kneading 
is  conducted,  especial  care  is  taken  to  separate 
from  the  clay  roots,  sticks,  and  pebbles,. the 
presence  of  which  in  the  bricks  would  disfigure 
and  weaken  them.  Even  if  the  stones  were 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  bricks,  a  cavity 
would  be  left  around  them,  for  the  reason  that 
the  stones  first  expand  while  the  clay  contracts 
by  heating,  and  afterward  contract  by  cooling 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  day.  In 
tempering  the  day,  it  was  found  highly  advan- 
tageous at  the  great  brick  yards  near  London 
to  introduce  a  portion  of  coal  ashes,  which 
always  contain  more  or  less  fine  coal.  The 
use  of  fine  anthracite  was  introduced  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  kilns  on  the  Hudson  river 
in  1838,  and  has  been  found  so  serviceable  that 
it  has  been  ever  since  continued.  The  quantity 
employed  is  about  75  bushels  to  lOO.OM  bricks. 
It  is  thoroughly  intermixed  in  the  kneading,  - 
and  has  the  effect  of  saving  a  portion  of  the 
fuel,  while  it  diminishes  the  time  of  burning; 
the  quality  of  the  bricka,  however,  is  not  so 
good  as  of  those  made  in  the  old  way.  For 
drying  the  bricks  previous  to  baking,  the  first 
requiwte  is  a  smooth  level  yard  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  if  covered  by  a  roof, 
open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around.  To 
this  the  moulds  contwning  the  bricks  are 
brought,  and,  being  placed  npon  the' ground, 
are  cautiously  lifted  off,  leaving  the  bricka 
behind.  They  are  arranged  in  rows,  and 
in  case  of  rain,  if  not  under  a  roof,  must  be 
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covered  with  boards,  as  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  washed  away.  The  drying  should  be 
thorough,  or  the  bricks  will  be  likely  to  eraok 
in  baking.  After  depositing  the  bricks  on  the 
drying  floor,  the  moulds  are  taken  back,  are 
dipped  in  water,  and  then  into  sand,  and  are 
ready  to  be  refilled.  When  well  dried  the 
bricks  are  removed  to  be  baked.  Thisiseifect- 
ed  in  England  sometimes  in  permanent  kilns, 
which  hold  as  laany  as  20,000  bricks,  and  are 
fiUed  and  empded  like  those  for  baking  earthen 
ware,  the  burning  being  completed  in  aboutiS 
hoars.  The  method  in  common  use  in  this 
country  of  piling  the  green  bricks  upon  one 
another  to  make  their  own  kiln  is  also  adopted 
there;  but  the  arrangement  is  called  a  clamp 
instead  of  a  kiin.  By  this  method  half  a  mil- 
lion bricks,  or  even  a  million,  are  burned 
in  one  operation.  A  central  donble  wa3I  is 
built  lengthwise  along  the  kiln,  its  lower  por- 
tion of  bricks  already  baked,  and  on  each  side 
are  parallel  longitudinal  fire  fluea  built  of  uu- 
hurnt  brick,  laid  very  open ;  oyer  them  the 
great  body  of  brick  is  piled  after  an  exact  sys- 
tem, vertical  flues  ascending  to  the  top,  and  the 
whole  work  being  laid  in  an  open  manner  for 
the  free  circulation  of  the  gases.  The  flres  are 
made  in  one  end  of  the  flues,  and  the  heat  is 
increased  by  the  combustion  of  the  small  coal 
which'  was  scattered  throughout  the  heap  as  it 
was  built  up.  The  top  and  sides  of  these  clamps 
are  usually  built  of  bricks  that  have  been  already 
once  baked.  The  underbaked  bricks  of  previ- 
ous firings  may  thus  be  conveniently  finished. 
Over  t!ie  whole  a  covering  of  loam  is  aome- 
Mmes  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  too 
rapidly ;  and  screens  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial are  nsed  to  protect  portions  against  the 
wind.  The  time  required  to  bmn  a  kiln  varies 
with  its  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  fired.  TheEnglish  accounts  state:  "So  very 
alow  is  the  progress  that  bricks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  take  about  three  months  in 
the  burning."  The  time  formerly  requbed  on 
the  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great  clamps 
of  from  300,000  to  1,000,000  bricks  was  about 
two  weeks,  and  the  consumption  of  oak  wood 
was  about  40  cords  to  100,000  bricks.  The 
quantity  usually  regarded  as  sufficient  is,  how- 
ever, 83J-  cords.  After  the  introduction  of 
anthracite  dust  in  the  clay,  tlie  time  of  burning 
was  rednced  to  three  or  four  days,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fliel  to  16  cords  to  100,000  bricks. 
The  mere  expenses  of  burning  this  number  of 
bricks  are  rated  at  $80  for  16  cords  of  wood, 
$8  for  75  bushels  of  anthracite  dust,  and  $6 
for  4  days'  attendance;  total,  $89.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  clay,  moulding,  drying,  build- 
ing np  of  the  kiln,  waste,  &c.,  make  all  together 
a  larger  amount  than  the  burning.  As  the 
bricks  in  a  clamp  are  exposed  to  great  differ- 
ences of  t«n:(peratnre,  they  are  found  of  various 
qualities  when  the  process  of  burning^  is  com- 
pleted. Those  near  the  flues  are  partially  vit- 
rified and  melted  together.  Many  are  siightly 
fused  on  the  surface,  and  baked  to  a  stony  hard- 
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ness.  These  are  called  clinker  bricks,  and  are 
used  in  situations  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  rough  wear.  The  soft  bricks 
are  selected  to  he  laid  for  work  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations. The  very  slackest  baked  are  returned 
to  the, next  kiln. — The  annular  furnace  for 
burning  brick,  invented  by  Friedrich  Hotfmann 
of  Berlin,  is  extensively  nsed  in  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  possess  great  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  following  description  and  illustration  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Barnard's  report  of  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1867.  A  large  annular  chamber, 
with  openings  at  the  sides  for  the  reception  of 
the  bricks,  Is  constructed  with  a  central  chim- 
ney, and  with  removable  divisions  for  separa- 


air  esoapmg  mto  the  adjommg  one  which  is 
the  next  to  be  burnt,  the  air  for  mamtaining 
the  combustion  being  received,  through  the 
compartment  la^t  burned  whereby  the  bneks 
m  it  are  cooled  Each  compartment  of  bneks 
or  other  articles  is  thus  burned  in  turn  the 
waste  heat  of  the  bunung  compartment  contin 
ually  drying  the  compartment  before  it,  and  tak 
ing  all  the  heat  of  the  one  behind.  The  letters 
a  a,  fig,  1,  mark  the  circular  arched  furnace, 
ftimished  with  doors,  b  i.  Flues,  c  c,  lead  to  the 
circular  chamber  «  e,  surrounding  the  chimney, 
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d.  Valves  of  cast  iron  are  made  to  close  at  plea- 
sure the  orifices  of  the  flues.  Movable  aluicea 
in  the  dividing  walls  allow  of  communication 
to  be  made  or  closed  between  the  chambers  ; 
h  h  are  plugs  through  which  the  coal,  in 
powder,  is  introduced,  undergoing  calcination. 
The  advantages  of  this  furnace  lie  in  it^  great 
economy  of  fuel.  The  heat  is  very  equable, 
and  no  smoke  is  generated,  the  ^el  being 
burnt  while  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace.—The  immense  consumption  of  bricks  in 
cities  has  made  it  an  important  object  to  re- 
duce the  labor  employed  in  tlieir  manufacture 
as  much  as  posable,  and  oonsoqaently  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devising  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  and  moulding  the  clay. 
A  great  number  of  machines  have  been  patent- 
ed in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  it  has 
been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  tiem 

E Tactically  successful.  Two  kinds  of  machines 
ave  been  made,  one  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
prepare  the  brick  from  olay  which  contains  so 
little  moisture  that  they  may  be  immediately 
taken  to  the  kiln,  and  anotJier  wMoli  moulds  it 
in  so  soft  a  state  that  it  requires  to  be  dried 
before  baking.  The  difficulty  with  tie  first 
method  is  that  the  bricks  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  strength  of  those  wHoh  are  made  of 
moiater  clay,  and  from  the  immense  power  re- 
quired to  press  them  to  the  proper  size  in  the 
moulds  some  parts  of  the  machinery  are  liable 
to  break.  Those  machines  wbich  employ  moist 
clay  have  been  utilized  in  manufacturing  pipe 
and  tile  and  peculiar  forms  of  brick ;  but  in 
making  common  brick  the  saving  of  labor  has 
not  been  found  sufiSoient  to  make  tJiem  take  the 
place  of  hand  labor,  by  which  process  nearly  ail 
the  bricks  used  in  building  are  made. — The  red 
color  of  bricks  is  owing  to  the  peroxidation  of 
the  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  If  the  iron  is  de- 
ficient or  only  partially  oxidized  through  insufB- 
cient  heat,  the  bricks  are  of  a  paie  color.  The 
clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is 
remarkably  free  from  iron,  and  the  bricks  made 
of  it  are  of  .a  dehcate  straw  color.  Other 
colors  may  be  imparted  to  brick,  provided  that 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  does  not  overpower  ail 
other  coloring  matters  introduced.  American 
bricks  vary  in  size  in  the  difl'erent  states,  run- 
ning from  7}  to  8^  inches  in  len^,  4  to  4)^  in 
width,  and  from  2i  to  2^  in  thickness.  The 
weight  is  commonly  reckoned  at  4  lbs.  to  the 
brick ;  but  this  varies  with  the  size,  the  amount 
of  pressure  to  which  the  clay  has  been  subject- 
edj  and  the  heat  applied  in  baking.  Engliah 
bricks  are  commonly  8  inches  long,  4i  wide, 
and  2J-  thick. — Floating  Briek».  A  very  light 
rflicioua  earth  is  oceasionally  met  with,  of 
which  bricks  have  been  made  that  float  upon 
the  water.  Clay  may  be  added  to  the  silica, 
if  required  to  bind  tie  material  together. 
Such  bricks  wei-e  made  in  ancient  times,  and 
were  described  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and 
partieularly  commended  by  Vitmvius,  Pollio, 
and  Pliny.  In  1791  they  were  again  brought 
into  notice  by  Giovanni  Fabroni  in  Tuscany, 


who  after  many  trials  succeeded  in  making 
bricks  which  would  float  upon  water.  Their 
strength  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary 
bricks.  They  are  remarkable  not  only  for  ex- 
treme lightness,  but  also  for  their  infuMbility, 
and  for  being  very  poor  conductors  of  heat. 
They  may  be  held  by  one  end  while  the  other 
is  red-hot.  As  an  esperiment  Fabroni  con- 
structed the  powder  magazine  of  a  wooden 
ship  with  these  bricks.  The  vessel,  being  set 
on  fire,  sank  without  explosion  of  the  powder. 
In  1833  Oonnt  de  Nantes  and  Foumet,  a  min- 
ing en^neer,  used  them  in  constructing  powder 
magazines  and  other  parts  of  ships,  lessening 
danger  from  fire.  Eiltzing  found  the  materiai 
from  which  these  bricks  were  made  to  con- 
tain immense  numbers  of  microscopic  silicious 
shells  of  infusoria.  Similar  earth  has  been  dis- 
covered in  France  and  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  same  whitish  substance  that  is  o^en 
found  under  our  peat  bogs. — Fire  Brick.  When 
bricks  are  required  to  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures, they  are  made  of  the  most  infusible 
clays,  such  as  contain  from  63  to  80  per  cent, 
of  sifica,  with  from  18  to  25  per  cent,  of  alu- 
mina, and  the  remainder  water.  Oside  of 
iron  may  be  present,  but  the  light  color  of 
fire  brick  shows  that  thisis  in  very  small  quan- 
tity. Lime  would  render  the  mixture  fusible, 
and  this  is  necessarily  always  absent.  Such 
clays  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  measures,  where  they  are  found 
making  the  floor  or  underlying  stratum  of  the 
coal  beds.  The  material  is  indurated,  so  that  it 
is  broken  np  like  a  soft  atone.  When  osed,  it 
is  ground  in  a  mil],  and  mixed  with  fragments  of 
previouslybaked  firebrick,  or  of  somerefractory 
stone,  or  with  a  coarse,  clean  silicious  sand  and 
gravel.  The  materiab  are  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  moulded  in  hand  moulds,  and 
baked  in  permanent  kiins  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. Good  clay  for  fire  bricks  is  also 
found  associated  with  other  clays  of  more  re- 
cent formations.  The  potters'  cla^  formation 
found  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  contains  beds  of 
excellent  quality,  togetiher  with  others  of  very 
pure  sand,  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  clay. 
The  manufacture  of  fire  brick  has  long  been 
carried  on  at  this  locality.  At  Athens,  oppo- 
site Hudson,  on  the  Hudson  river,  good  nre 
bricks  have  long  been  made.  At  Bennington, 
Vt,,  an  excellent  clay  is  found  of  the  character 
of  kaolin,  from  which  fire  bricks  of  very  reirac- 
tory  quality  are  made  by  mixing  with  it  stones 
that  withstand  heat,  crushed  sufficiently  fine. 
These  bricks  are  extensively  employed  at  the 
blast  fumaees  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  for  the  lining  of  such  furnaces  that  fire  bricks 
are  principally  in  demand,  and  for  this  use  they 
are  prepared  of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes, 
adapted  to  fit  the  curves  in  the  lining  of  the 
stacks  and  the  arches  of  the  flues.  The  stan- 
dard size  to  which  all  the  larger  bricks  are  re- 
ferred in  reckoning  their  number,  is  that  of  the 
common  rectangular  fire  brick,  wliioh  measures 
9  inches  in  length,  4J  in  breadth,  and  2i  in 
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width;  of  these  the  weight  is  7  lbs.  These 
bricks,  specially  adapted  to  each  pattern,  are 
also,  employed  as  a  lining  for  the  anthracite 
coal  stoves  so  extensively  ia  use  in  the  United 
States. — MricMaping.  The  form  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faces  of  brick  to  each  other  are 
such  that  they  may  be  laid  in  vbtIoub  methods, 
according  as  the  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
strength  of  wall  or  the  most  pleasing  effecta. 
Ornamental  work,  as  cornices,  beads,  &c.,  is 
produced  by  causing  courses  of  brick  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  plane  of  the  rest.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  mortar,  bricks,  notwithstanding 
their  rectangular  shape,  are  carried  round  to 
form  arches  of  any  dedred  curve;  they  are 
easily  broken  also  into  any  required  shape  by 
the  trowel,  and  thus  are  made  to  receive,  if 
desired,  the  approximate  form  of  an  arch. 
Fire  brioka,  as  mentioned  above,  are  moulded 
in  shapes  for  laying  curres,  as  also  common 
bricks  for  the  lining  of  wells,  &o.  In  laying 
walls,  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  is  caus- 
ing the  bricks  of  successive  courses  to  overlap 
each  other,  so  that  the  joint  between  two  is 
overlaid  by  the  middle  of  a  brick.  The  courses 
are  thus  bound  together,  and  the  greatest  re- 
sistance is  offered  to  any  force  tending  to  sep- 
arate the  bricks.  As  the  width  of  two  bricks 
laid  side  by  side  equals  the  length  of  one,  the 
position  may  be  reversed  with  each  course, 
thus  securing  additional  strength.  What  is 
called  the  old  English  bond  method  of  laying 
a  wall,  which  is  the  strongest  mode,  is  to  ar- 
range the  bricks  in  alternate  courses  of  stretch- 
ers and  headers,  the  former  being  bricks  laid 
lonptndinally  with  the  wall,  and  the  other 
transverseSy,  presenting  their  ends  or  heads 
only  to  the  face  of  the  wall.     Nest  the  corner. 


Fig.  2.-01d  EngBah  Bond. 

a  quarter  brick  on  the  row  of  headers  must  be 
introduced,  so  that  the  stretchers  overlying 
may  lap  to  the  middle  of  the  second  headers. 
The  headers  are  also  called  binders,  from  their 
effect  in  binding  the  bricks  of  the  other  courses 
together.  Owing  to  their  presenting  a  greater 
number  of  joints  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  their 
effect  is  not  ao  pleasing  as  is  that  of  the  stretch- 
ers. In  New  York  city,  it  is  reouired  by  the 
Are  laws  that  one  course  in  five  shall  be  head- 
ers. This  is  effected,  while  stretchers  only  are 
seen  on  the  face,  by  laying  every  fifth  course 
in  what  is  called  herring-bone,  breaking  off  the 
back  corners  of  the  stretchers  to  let  flie  cor- 
ners of  the  hrick  behind  come  nearly  to  the 
outside  line  of  the  wall.  In  the  Flemish  bond 
the  bricks  are  laid  alike  in  each  course,  a  head- 
er and  stretcher  alternating  along  the  course. 
The  effect  is  more  pleasing  than  the  English 


bond,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  strength. 
Walla  vary  in  thickness  by  the  difference  of  the 
width  of  a  brick.  They  are  8  inches  or  the 
length  of  a  brick  thick,  13  inches  or  a  brick 
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and  a  half,  16  inches  or  two  bricks,  and  so  on. 
Laid  in  English  bond,  all  the  bricks  on  one 
com'se  must  be  placed  in  the  same  direction, 
even  when  the  wall  turns  at  right  angles;  and 
in  tamiug  the  corner  no  two  bricks  must 
be  arranged  side  by  side,  but  the  end  of  one 
must  lap  to  the  middle  of  the  next  contig- 
nous  to  it,  excepting  when  tie  quarter  brick  is 
introduced  at  the  comer  to  prevent  a  contin- 
ued upright  joint  in  the  face  wort.  The  work 
is  strengthened  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  pieces  of  hoop_  iron,  which  bind  it  together. 
If  bricks  were  laid  dry,  they  would  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  morter,  and,  the  pores  being 
filled  with  air  and  the  surface  covered  with 
dust,  there  would  be  no  adhesion;  but  when 
the  brioka  are  wet  and  the  mortar  moist,  the 
evaporation  makes  the  attachment  complete. 
As  the  wall  ia  built  up,  no  part  should  at  any 
time  reach  more  than  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  rest ;  for  unless  all  upon  the  same  level  set- 
tles together,  cracks  will  be  produced  where 
the  newer  work  is  joined  upon  the  older.  In 
attaching  new  walls  to  old,  a  brick  in  every 
other  course  of  the  old  work  is  drawn  and  the 
new  work  is  toothed  in. 

BRlDilHE,  Jacqnes,  a  French  preacher  and 
missionary,  bom  at  Chuslan,  March  21,  1701, 
died  at  Roquemaure,  Deo.  23,  1767.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  priesthood  in  the  Jesuit  coOege  at 
Avignon,  and  the  seminary  of  the  royal  mis- 
sions of  St.  Charles  of  the  Cross  in  tiie  same 
town,  and  on  taking  orders  began  to  preach  at 
Aignes-Mortes.  Fdling  to  secure  a  large  con- 
gregation by  ordinary  means,  he  one  day  went 
into  the  streets  lining  a  bell,  and  continued 
to  walk  through  the  town  until  h*fe  had  collected 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  induced  to 
follow  Mm  to  church.  Here  he  addressed  them 
with  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  from  that 
time  he  eiyoyed  a  constantly  increasing  repu- 
tation. He  travelled  through  the  villages  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  his  "  missions  "  to  dif- 
ferent towns  reached  the  number  of  256.  He 
was  asked  to  go  to  Paris,,  and  dehvered  there, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Snipice,  a  sermon  on  eter- 
nity, rousing  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  making,  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, "a  terrible  impression"  on  all  who 
heard  him.  His  language  was  simple,  direct, 
and  often  rough ;  but  Hs  power  over  an  au- 
dience was  remarkable.  There  is  a  complete 
edition  of  his  sermons  (5  vols.,  Avignon,  1821), 
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BRIDGE;  a  Btrueture,  with  one  or  more  trans- 
verse apertures,  for  paasing  a  river,  canal,  oi 
valley,  and  formed  of  various  materials, 
ber,  stone,  or  iron.  The  construction 
bridges  is  a  complex  operation,  and  among  an- 
cient nations,  even  of  the  highest  civilization, 
did  not  always  teep  pace  witi  the  progress  of 
fie  other  arts.  The  type  of  the  primitive 
bridges  of  earlier  ages  is  to  be  fonnd  at  the. 
present  day  among  rude  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions, and  consists  simply  of  lintels  of  wood 
stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  or,  when  the 
span  renders  this  impracticable,  resting  on  piers 
or  posts  tised  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  in- 
evitable frequency  of  these  in  a  rapid  stream, 
and  consequent  contraction  of  the  waterway, 
would  result  in  a  torrent  injurious  to  navi- 
gation, and  destructive  to  the  piers  themselves ; 
hence  it  would  be  found  esaenljal  to  the  sta- 
bility  of  such  structures  that  the  openings 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  aDow  every  facil- 
ity for  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  as  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  arches  or  trusses,  it 
is  evident  that  these  inventions  were  perfected 
before  bridges  of  any  magnitude  became  com- 
mon. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bridges 
of  ancient  times  was  that  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Queen  Fitocris  constructed  over 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  and  the  length  of 
which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculns  as  five  fur- 
lonfp;  the  construction  of  this  bridge  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to, 
viz.,  with  lintels  or  architraves  extended  from 
pier  to  pier.  The  bridges  of  Darius  upon  the 
Bosporus,  Xerxes  upon  the  Hellespont,  Ctesar 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  Tr^an  upon  the  Danube, 
are  celebrated  in  history,  but  were  all  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  war.  The  first  exam- 
ples of  stone  bridges  that  we  can  find  are  those 
constructed  by  the  Eomans.  An  exception 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Chinese, 
as  we  are  not  positively  acquainted  with  the 
date  of  many  of  their  structures ;  but  in  Egypt 
and  India,  the  birthplaces  of  so  many  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  arched  bridges  were  entirely 
nnknown ;  neither  do  we  meet  with  them  in 
the  ancient  remains  of  Persia  or  Phoenicia ;  and 
even  in  Greece,  at  the  period  when  her  archi- 
tecture was  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  when 
Pericles  had  adorned  Athens  with,  splendid  edi- 
fices, her  people  were  unprovided  with  a  bridge 
over  the  Cephissus,  notwithstanding  it  crossed 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfare  to  the  city. 
The  principal  bridges  of  Rome  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first  built 
over  die  Tiber,  and  memorable  from  its  defence 
by  Horatius  Oocles  agamst  Porsena;  it  was 
twice  rebuilt,  and  the  ruins  of  the  last  structure 
are  still  visible.  2.  The  Pons  Triumphalls, 
sometimes  termed  Pons  Vaticanus,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Vatican ;  it  derived  its  former 
name  from  being  the  bridge  over  which  those 
to  whom  the  senate  decreed  a  trimnph  passed 
on  theirway  to  thecapitol.  3.  The  Pons  Fabri- 
cins,  named  from  its  founder,  L.  Fabricius,  cu- 
rator 'ei<trum,  who  erected  it  during  the  period 


of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  4.  The  Pons  Oestius, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  named  from 
Geatius  GaUua.  5.  The  Pons  Janiculi,  which 
led  from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Janiculum. 
6.  The  Pons  jElius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  .lEJius  Hadrianus ;  it  is  said  this  bridge 
had  originally  a  roof  of  bronze,  supported  by 
forty  columns,  but  was  despoiled  during  an  in- 
cursion of  the  barbarians.  Clement  IX,,  who 
restored  the  bridge,  placed  on  it  ten  colossal 
statues  of  angels,  carved  in  white  marble, 
whence  is  derived  its  present  name,  Ponte  San 
Angelo.  7.  The  Pons  MOvins,  built  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  on  the  ancient  Via  iElaminia,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city ;  on  this  bridge 
Cicero  arrested  the  Allobrogian  arabassadors 
who  were  the  bearers  of  letters  to  Catiline,  and 
here  also  occurred  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Maxentins,  when  Conatan- 
tine  had  the  miraculous  vision  ofthe  cross.  8. 
The  Pons  Senatoriua  or  Palatinus,  still  remain- 


ing,  though  in  ruins,  near  the  Palatine  hiU. — 
From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have 
for  several  centuries  no  account  of  any  bridges 
worthy  of  note,  except  those  built  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  one  of  the  finest  of  which 
was  tJie  bridge  of  Cordova,  over  the  Guadal- 
quivir, built  by  Hashem  or  Issem,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Abderrahman,  the  first  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Spain.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient bridges  of  modem  Europe  is  that  over 
the  Eh6ne  at  Avignon.  It  was  built  by  a  reli- 
gious society  called  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Bridge,"  which,  according  to  Gautier,  "was 
established  upon  the  decline  of  the  second  and 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings,  when 
the  state  fell  into  anarchy,  and  there  was  little 
security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  passing 
rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the 
exactions  and  rapacities  of  banditti."  This  so- 
ciety was  founded  with  a  view  to  remedy  these 
evils,  by  formmg  fraternities  for  the  object  of 
building  bridges,  and  establishing  ferries  and 
caravansaries  on  the  banks  of  the  most  fre- 
quently crossed  rivers ;  their  first  establishment 
was  on  the  Durance,  at  Maupas,  which  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  Bonpas,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services.  The  bridge  at 
Avignon  was  commenced  in  1176,  and  com- 

Eleted  in  1188.  The  association  soon  after 
nilt  the  bridge  of  Lyons,  composed  of  20  arch- 
es, and  that  of  Saint  Esprit,  over  the  Bh6ne, 
of  19  arches,  besides  many  other  structures  of 
less  note.  One  of  the  oldest  bridges  in  Eng- 
land is  that  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire ;  it 
is  formed  by  three  semicircles  which  succeed 
each  other,  and  are  based  upon  a  central  arch ; 
the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  only  foot  passen- 
gers can  accomplish  it.  The  bridge  at  Burton 
over  the  Trent,  now  partly  removed,  was  the 
longest  in  England,  and  was  built  in  the  12th 
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oentiiry;  itliad  36  arches  of  sc[«ared 
and  was  1,545  ft.  in  length.  The  first  stone 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  known  as  the  old  Lon- 
don bridge,  was  oonunenoed  ia  1176  bj  Pe- 


ter of  Ciilechnrch  who  is  supposed  to 
longed  to  the  Brethren  of  tho  Bridge,  Peter 
died  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  and 
was  bnried  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  erected 
on  the  centre  pier;  mis  was  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  the  society,  that  when  any 
member  died  during  the  enperintendence  of 
an  important  work,  his  remains  should  be  en- 
tombed within  the  stmctnre;  the  work  was 
completed  in  1300,  dnring  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  mas- 
siveness,  and  enormous  surplus  of  material. 
Laving  20  arohesinaspan  of  940  ft,,  with  piers 
varying  in  solidity  from  25  to  84  ft,  so  that 
two  tliirds  of  the  stream  was  occupied  by 
the  piers,  and  at  low  water  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion, leaving  at  that  time  leas  than  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  span  for  waterway,  and 
causing  a  moat  dangerous  fall.  The  bridge  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence,  over  the  Amo, 
was  built  in  1569  ;  it  has  a  total  length  of  323 
ft.,  is  composed  of  three  elliptical  arches,  and 
stands  unrivalled  as  a  work  of  art;  the  mate- 
rial used  in  its  construction  is  white  marble. 
The  Kialto  at  Venice,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo, and  erected  in  1688-91,  has  a  single  span 
of  98i  ft.,  with  23  ft.  rise.  The  total  number 
of  bridges  in  that  city  was  estimated  by  Gautier 
at  340.     The  bridge  of  Pont-y-Prjdd,  over  the 


Fia.  8.— Bridge  of  Pont-y-Piydd. 

Taff  in  Wales,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  in  Britain ;  it  was  built  in  1756, 
by  an  uneducated  mason  named  Edwards,  after 
the  failure  of  two  straotnres  which  he  bad 
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previously  erected  at  the  same  spot;  the  first 
was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  alter  standing 
two  and  0  half  years,  and  the  second  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  on  the  haunches 
forcing  out  the  keystone  before  the  parapet 
was  finished ;  the  present  structure  consists  of 
a  single  circular  arch,  with  a  span  of  140  It. 
and  a  rise  of  86  ft.  The  bridge  of  Mantes,  over 
the  Seine  was  erected  by  Perronet  and  Hns 
seau  in  17e>5,  and  consists  of  three  elliptical 
arche'i,  the  centie  one  havmg  a  chord  ot  128 


IndBB  of  Neuilli' 


ft  The  famous  bridge  of  NeuJly  was  con 
structed  by  Perronet  m  1774  its  total  length 
13  76b  tt.,  with  a  clear  waterway  of  639  it  , 
there  ai  e  five  arches  ot  equal  width  the  curves 
being  faUe  ellipses  with  chords  of  128  ft  and 
versed  sines  of  33  ft.  The  bridge  of  Bt.  Maix- 
ence,  over  the  Oise,  was  also  built  by  Perronet 
between  1774  and  1785;  it  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  the  fiatneas  of  its  arches,  the  chords  be- 
ing 76  ft.  8  in.,  while  the  versed  sines  are  only  6 
ft.  Sin.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the 
verteiof  the  arch  4ft.  Bin,  Waterloo  bridge, 
over  tlie  Thames  in  London,  bnilt  by  Rennie 
in  1811-'17,  is  1,340  ft.  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  nine  elliptical  granite  arches,  each 
of  120  ft,  span,  and  a  versed  sine  of  33  ft.;  the 
piers  are  fronted  with  coupled  Doric  columns, 
producing  an  elaborate  effect;  another  pecu- 
lioritj  is  that  the  roadway  is  level,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  bridges  across  the 
Thames,  Westminster  bridge,  completed  in 
1750,  by  Labelye,  is  remarkable  as  inaugurating 
a  new  era  in  bridge  architecture ;  the  novelty 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions, which  was  effected  by  means  of  caissons, 
the  depth  of  water  and  rapidity  of  the  current 
rendering  the  expense  of  coffer-damming  im- 
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desirably  great ;  the  bridge  is  1,220  ft.  in  length, 
and  has  in  all  15  semicircular  arches,  two  of 
which,  however,  are  quite  small.  The  new 
London  bridge  is  an  imposing  structure  of 
granite,  and  was  completed  by  Eennie  in  1 831 ; 
it  has  a  total  length  of  838  ft.,  with  five  elliptical 
arches,  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  being  153 
ft.,  and  its  versed  sine  39  ft.  6  in.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  are  comparatively  few  stone 
bridges  of  great  size.  Perhaps  the  finest  ex- 
ample we- have  is  the  High  bridge  of  the  Oro- 
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ton  aqueduct,  over  the  Harlem  river  at  New 
York ;  its  total  length  ia  1,460  ft,,  and  the  top  of 
the  parapet  is  116  ft^  above  high  water ;  there 
are  in  all  IB  semicircular  archee,  8  of  which  are 
of  80  fL  spaa,  and  7  of  50  ft.  (See  Aqueditot.) 
— The  arches  ctf  bridges  are  of  three  principal 
kinds:  1.  The  semicircular;  these  were  an- 
ciently moat  in  use,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easy  to  construct,  and  forming  a  solid 
atrncture ;  their  span  ia,  however,  restricted,  on 
account  of  the  great  relative  height  of  this 
form  of  arch,  and  as  they  are  usually  made  of 
moderate  size,  they  have  the  inconvenience 
of  considerably  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
water.  2.  Arches  of  a  flat  vault,  either  form- 
ing portiona  of  an  ellipse,  or  else  described  by 
several  arcs  of  circles  of  different  radii.  Ellip- 
tical arches  are  pleasing^ to  the  eye,  but  trouble- 
some to  construct,  on  account  of  the  continual 
change  in  the  form  of  the  successive  vouasoira ; 
hence  it  is  usual  to  employ  curves  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  arcs  of  circles,  varying 
generally  from  three  to  eleven.  The  use  of 
flat-vaulted  arches  was  introduced  into  France 
about  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  their 
adoption  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  affording 
a  wider  discharge  without  considerably  aug- 
menting the  height  of  the  arches.  This  form 
not  only  aaawers  this  object  efiectually,  but, 
when  the  two  diameters  are  not  very  unequal, 
presents  aa  much  solidity  and  facility  in  con- 
struction as  the  semicircular  areh.  -3.  Arches 
formed  from  an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  are  of 
two  principal  kinds:  first,  those  in  which  the 
springing  planea  are  under  water,  examplea 
of  wliich  are  aeen  in  the  bridge  of  Stunt  Es- 
prit, and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Avignon ;  tliis 
form  has  the  disadvantage  of  greatly  reducing 
the  disciai^.  In  the  second  hind  the  spring- 
ing planes  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  water 
of  the  river,  as  in  the  bridge  de  la  Concorde  at 
Paris.  In  this  case  the  arc  is  neceasarily  very 
low,  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  voussoirs 
so  considerable  as  to  require  great  oare  in  the 
construction.  Beades  the  Uiree  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  there  ia  the  Gothic  arch,  compos- 
ed of  two  arcs  of  a  circle,  sometimes  though 
rarely  employed;  it  has  the  fault  of  greaOy 
reducing  die  outlet.  Though  the  size  of  the 
arches  is  usually  determined  by  local  circum- 
stances, yet  there  are  a  few  general  principles 
to  be  considered.  Small  arches  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  quiet  rivers,  whose  waters  do  not  rise  to 
any  conwderahle  height,  while  large  arches  are 
best  suited  to  torrents,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  the  foundations,  and  where  the  piers  are 
exposed  to  damage  by  oiwtacles  brought  down 
a^nst  them  by  the  current.  Arches  of  stone 
cannot  he  applied,  however,  to  the  wide  rivers 
of  Europe  or  America.  In  fixing  the  width  of 
arches  two  plana  are  pursued ;  in  one,  the  aper- 
tures are  all  equal,  giving  the  tops  of  the  vaults 
the  same  elevation  above  the  water,  and  en- 
abling the  constructor  to  use  the  same  center- 
ing for  all  the  arches.  The  economy  of  this 
arrangement  ruay,  however,  be  counterbalanced 


by  the  necessity  of  forming  conaiderable  em- 
bankments at  the  termini  of  the  structure.  In 
the  other  plan,  the  diameters  of  the  arches  are 
unequal,  allowing  a  reduction  of  the  embank- 
ments, thus  diminishing  the  obstacles  to  the 
approaches.  The  advantages  of  both  systems 
are  sometimes  combined  by  forming  the  arches 
of  the  same  width,  and  placing  the  springing 
planes  at  heights  decreasing  from  the  centre  to 
either  extremity  of  the  bndge.  The  breadth 
of  the  bridge  depends  wholly  on  the  locality, 
and  should  be  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  road  on  which  it  is  built.  For  country 
roads  a  width  of  14  to  16  ft.  will  be  sufficient, 
particularly  if  the  bridge  he  a  short  one.  On 
what  are  termed  roads  of  the  second  clasa,  20 
to  25  ft.  should  be  allowed,  which  wiU  afford 
sufficient  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  at 
once,  besides  a  space  for  foot  passengers.  On 
roods  of  the  first  class,  80  to  35  ft.  is  conwdered 
a  fair  allowance,  while  in  the  interior  of  cities 
from  30  to  60  ft.  will  be  required.  The  Pont 
Neuf  at  Paris,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  world,  has  a 
width  of  about  70  ft.  between  the  parapets. — 
Timber,  aa  a  material  for  bridges,  is  much  less 
coatly  and  more  easily  worked  than  stone ;  but 
all  such  structures  lack  the  advantage  of  dura- 
bility, and  are  more  troublesome  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. The  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we 
haveanyaccountis  the  Pons  Sublicius  already 
mentioned ;  it  is  supposed  that  no  iron  whatever 
was  used  in  its  coustmotion.  Osesar's  bridge 
was  also  of  wood,  and  so  was  Trepan's  across 
the  Banube,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
piers  of  the  latter  were  of  stone.  One  of  the 
most  famous  wooden  bridges  on  record  is  that 
of  Johann  Ulrich  Grubenmann,  an  uneducated 
carpenter  of  Switzerland ;  it  was  built  at  Schaff- 
hansen  in  1757,  and  was  composed  of  two 
wooden  arches  with  the  respective  spans  of 
193  and  172  ft.,  supported  at  either  terminus 
by  abutments,  and  at  their  junction  by  a  atone 
pier.  After  Grubenmann's  death  the  bridge 
began  to  settle,  as  the  oak  beams,  which  had 
been  placed  too  low,  and  not  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  the  Mr,  rotted  at  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  atone  abutments.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  structure,  by  which 
the  principal  supports  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected together,  it  became  necessary  to  aup- 
port  the  whole  bridge  before  a  single  part  could 
be  removed;  this  was  performed  oy  meana  of 
screw  jacks,  and  the  decayed  timbers  replaced. 
No  other  repairs  were  ever  required,  and  the 
bridge  escited  much  attention  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  carpentry.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1799,  having  lasted  42  years.  In 
modem  times,  the  wooden  bridges  of  Germany 
and  France  have  taken  high  rank  from  their 
scientific  combination  in  arrangement,  but  du- 
ring the  last  few  yeara  the  United  States  have 
justly  claimed  the  precedence  for  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  design.  The  upperSchujlkill  bridge 
at  Philadelphia,  which  was  bnmed  in  1838,  had 
the  remarkable  span  of  340  ft.     It  was  de- 
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Bigned  and  built  by  L.  Wemwag,  and  consists 
at  five  ribs,  eacli  formed  of  a  cnrved,  solid- 
built  beam,  connected  with  an  upper  single 
beam  by  radial  pieces,  diagonal  braces,  and  in- 


Fra.  6.-S<!huyil[ilI  Bridge. 

dined  iron  stays.  In  tie  Trenton  bridge,  the 
roadway  bearers  are  suspended  from  ourved, 
aolid-built  beams,  by  iron  bar  chains  and  sus- 
pension rods ;  it  consists  of  five  spans,  tlie  cen- 
tral and  widest  being  200  ft.  Burr's  plan, 
which  at  one  time  received  considerable  favor 
on  railroads  and  aqueducts,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  consists  essentially  of  open-built 
beams  of  straight  timber,  connected  with  curv- 
ed, solid-built  beams,  termed  arch  timbers,  and 
which  are  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
scantling,  between  which  the  ftamewort  of  the 
open-built  beam  is  clamped.  Town's  plan, 
commonly  known  aa  the  lattice  truss,  consists  of 
two  main  strings,  each  formed  by  two  or  three 
parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses,  breaking 
joints  with  a  series  of  diagonal  pieces,  crossing 
each  other  and  inserted  between  the  parallel 
beams,  being  connected  with  the  strings  and 
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with  each  other  by  treenails.  As  the  timbers 
are  of  a  uniform  cross  section  and  length,  the 
construction  is  ample  and  economical,  though , 
the  plan  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  resistance 
of  variable  strains  and  jars.  Long's  truss  con- 
sists in  forming  the  upper  and  lower  strings 
of  three  parallel  beams,  between  which  are 
inserted  the  cross  pieces,  or  posts,  which  are 
formed  of  beams  in  pairs,  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals along  the  strings,  and  connected  with 
them  by  wedge  blocks;  between  each  series 
of  posts  are  placed  braces  and  counterb races, 
suitably  connected  by  treenails,  and  in  long 
spans  arch  braees  are  also  introduced.  In 
Howe's  truss,  the  upper  and  lower  strings  are 
each  fonned  of  several  thicknesses,  breaking 
joints,  while  on  the  upper  wde  of  the  lower 
string,  and  the  lower  aide  of  the  upper,  are 
placed  blocks  of  hard  wood  or  cast  iron,  insert- 
ed in  notches,  and  bevelled  oh  each  side  to  form 
a  support  for  the  braces  and  c  ounter  braces ; 
through  the  blocks  are  passed  bolts  of  iron  to 
connect  the  two  strings,  and  by  means  of  a  nut 
and  screw  any  desired  amount  of  tension  can  be 
given  to  the  truss.  The  preceding  combinations 
are  those  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  wooden 
bridges  is  that  at  Havre  de  Grace,  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna river ;  this  is  3,2TI  ft.  long,  divided 
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into  12  spans,  resting  upon  granite  piers.  It  is 
constructed  upon  Howe's  plan,  and  combines 
great  lightness  and  strength.  There  are  many 
works  of  this  character  throughout  the  coun- 
try, where,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  timber, 
they  can  be  buUt  with  great  economy.  The 
practice  of  American  engineers  in  this  class  of 
structures  has  been  taken  as  a  guide  in  similar 
works  throughout  the  world.  The  modern  ten- 
dency is,  however,  toward  the  substitution  of 
iron  and  steel  for  timber.— Suspenwon  bridges 
are  of  very  remote  origin.  Kirchen,  in  his  "  Chi- 
na Illustrated,"  mentions  jjne  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  accord- 
ing to  tradibon  was  built  by  the  emperor  Ming 
in  A.  D.  65 ;  it  is  formed  of  chains,  supporting 
a  roadway  of  piank  resting  directly  upon  them, 
and  is  330  fL  in  length.     The  ancient  Peruvians 


nt  Havre  Se  Grace, 


also  constructed  numerous  bridges  over  the 
Andes,  the  principal  material  being  ropes  form- 
ed of  the  bark  of  trees;  sometimes  a  roadway 
was  constructed,  and  at  others  the  transit  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  basket  supported  by 
the  rope,  and  drawn  over  alternately  li'om  one 
aide  to  the  other.  The  same  plan  is  used  at 
the  present  day.  Eope  suspension  bridges 
have  also  been  used  in  Europe;  they  were 
employed  in  France,  at  the  siege  of  Poitiers, 
to  cross  the  river  Clain,  and  Douglass  men- 
tions their  pse  in  Italy  in  1142.  Iron  ana- 
peuslon  bridges  of  large  span,  however,  are  of 
modem  date.  The  first  of  this  kind  erected  in 
England  was  in  1819,  and  was  built  across  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick  by  Oapt.  Sir  Samuel  Brown; 
it  was  constructed  with  chain  cables,  13  of 
which  were  used  in  all,  six  being  placed  on 
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either  side  of  the  roadway ;  Its  spun 
ft.  and  versed  Bjne  80  ft.  The  same 
conBtructed  the  Brighton  chain  pier, 
bridge  at  Montrose.  The  former  was  huilt  in 
1833,  and  destroyed  fay  a  gale  of  wind  in  H"o- 
veroher,  1836;  its  entire  length  was  1,136  ft., 
in  four  openings,  each  of  255  ft.  span  and  18 
ft.  deflection.  The  latter  waa  erected  Lq  1839, 
and  in  October,  1838,  the  roadway  was  totally 
destroyed  hy  a  hurricane;  Mr.  Eendell  i-econ- 
Btruoted  it,  and  materially  stiffened  the  struc- 
ture by  tlie  system  of  trussing  he  adopted.  The 
bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  by  Telford,  was 
bnilt  in  181S-'25:  ita  span  was  580  ft.,  and  the 
clear  height  of  the  roadway  above  the  water 
103  ft, ;  it  was  seriously  iiyured  by  a  violent 
gale,  which  produced  so  great  an  oscillation  of 
the  main  chains  as  to  dash  them  against  each 
other  and  break  off  the  rivet  heads  of  the 
bolts;  a  recnrronce  of  the  accident  was  pro- 
vided agwnat  by  siiitable  bracing,  and  the  iron 
roadway  beams  strengthened  by  an  additional 
number  constructed  of  timber,  aa  it  was  foand 
that  the  former  were  frequently  bent  and  even 
broken  by  the  undulations  of  the  bridge  ia  a  gale. 
The  Conway  bridge  was  also  built  by  Telford, 
being  completed  in  1826 ;  it  crosses  an  estuary 
that  divides  the  towns  of  Bangor  and  Chester; 
its  span  is  32T  ft.,  with  a  deflection  of -SSJ  ft. 
The  Hammersmith  bridge  over  the  Thames  was 
built  by  Tierney  Clark  in  1 824-7,  and  has  a  span 
of  432  ft.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  Europe  is  that  of  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland;  the  cables  are  of  wire,  and  the 
span  is  870  ft. ;  it  was  erected  in  1831-'4  by  M. 
Chaley ;  the  roadway  is  174  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  and  although  the  whole  is  re- 
markably light  and  fragile  in  appearance,  it 
has  withstood  several  severe  tests  uninjured, 
and  is  still  considered  a  safe  bridge.  The  Pesth 
luspension  bridge  over  the  Danube  "~ 


menccd  in  1840  by  Tiemej  Clark,  and  opened 
ui  1849,  when  it  was  crossed  by  a  part  of  the 
Hungarian  army  retreating  before  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  followed  immediately  by  the  latter, 
both  armies  with  their  heavy  trains  of  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  wagons:  it  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  Austrian  troops  alone  30,000 
crossed  the  bridge  in  two  days;  the  clear 
waterway  is  1,250  ft.,  and  the  centre  span  6Y0 
ft.,  while  the  towers  are  200  ft.  in  heightfrom 
the  foundations.  In  the  United  States,  the 
first  suspension  bridges  were  built  by  Mr. 
rinley  between  1796  and  1810,, and  were  all 
of  small  dimensions,  and  constructed  with  chain 
cables.  During  the  last  25  years,  however,  a 
large  number  of  structures  have  been  erected, 
and  some  of  great  size ;  the  plan  of  wire  cables 
has  been  universally  adopted  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  Wheeling  bridge  over  the  Ohio  was 
built  in  1848,.by  0.  Ellet,  and  blown  do.wn  in 
May,  1854 ;  its  span  was  1,010  ft.  The  Belview 
bridge  at  Niagara,  a  slight  structure,  was  built 
by  the  same  engineer  in  1848,  and  had  a  span 
of  759  ft, ;  it  was  removed  in  1864,  and  its  ca- 
bles incorporated  in  the  bridge  constructed  by 
Mr.  Boebling,  One  of  the  finest  structures  rf 
this  kind  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  Eoebling's  railway  bri^e  at  Niagara ; 
its  span  is  821  ft.,  and  deflection  59  ft.;  14,560 
wires  are  employed  in  the  cables,  and  their  ul- 
timate strength  is  estimated  at  13,000  tons; 
the  elevation  of  the  railway  track  above  the 
water  is  245  ft.,  and  so  great  is  the  stifltess  of 
the  roadway  that  the  passage  of  ordmary  trdns 
causes  a  depresaon  of  only  three  to  four  inches ; 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  1855,  and,  though 
continuaHy  subjects,  to  the  passage  of  heavy 
trains,  has  thus  fcr  proved  a  complete  success. 
This  able  en^neer  nas  added  to  his  fame  by 
the  conatrnction  of  a  suspension  bridge  over 
ttie  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati.    It  has  a  total 


lengfli  of  3,220  ft.  and  a  clear  span  of  1,057  ft., 
and  is  108  ft.  above  low  water  in  the  river. 
The  two  cables  supporting  the  roadway  are 
12i  inches  in  diameter.  A  stijl  more  re- 
markable work  of  this  kind  was  designed  by 
Eoebling  to  connect  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  and  is  now  (1878)  in  process  of  con- 
struction, under  the  charge  of  his  son,  Wash- 
ington A.  Boebling.  It  will  be  8,475  ft.  long 
between  l^e  anchorages,  with  &  clear  span  over 


the  East  river  of  1,595  ft.,  the  bottom  chord  of 
which  will  be  185  ft.  above  the  water.  The 
superstructure  will  consist  of  an  iron  framing 
85  ft.  wide,  suspended  from  four  main  cables, 
each  16  inches  in  ^ameter,  composed  of  gal- 
vanized cast-Bteel  wire,  having  a  strength  of 
160,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section.  The 
aggi-egate  strength  of  the  main  span  will  be 
5,000  tons. — Oast-iron  bridges  are  of  recent 
origin.     The  first  that  was  erecte 
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was  at  Oolebrook  Dale  in  1779,  and  consists 
of  five  curved  ribs,  nearly  semioircular  in 
shape,  and  each  foi-med  of  three  concentric 
area,  connected  by  radial  pieces;  its  span  is 
100  ft.,  and  rise  40  ft.  The  Wearmouth  bridge 
was  built  in  1790,  and  haa  a  strildng  appear- 
ance from  its  great  span  as  well  sm  height 
above  the  water:  it  is  100  ft,  above  high- 
water  level,  and  has  a  span  of  240  ft.,  with 
a  rise  of  SO  ft.  The  pont  d'Austerlitz,  at  Paris, 
has  five  arches,  each  with  a  spaa  of  107  ft., 
and  a  rise  of  ^  the  span;  it  was  erected  in 
1801-'7  by  Lamande,  The  pout  dn  Canronsel, 
in  the  same  city,  waabuiltbyPoloaceauinlsas, 
and  consists  of  three  arches,  with  a  span  of 
150  ft.,  and  a  rise  of  16  ft.  The  largest  iron 
arch  bridge  ia  .the  Southwark  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  built  by  Rennie  in  1815-'19 ;  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  240  ft.  in  span,  and  with  a  rise 
of  24  ft.  A  remarkable  cast-iron  bridge,  com- 
bining the  purposes  of  viaduct  and  aqueduct^ 
'    '       '       i  constructed  by  Oapt.  M.  C. 
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Meigs,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Wash- 
ington aqueduct  over  Eock  creek,  between 
Geor^town  and  Washington ;  the  peculiarity 
of  tJiia. bridge  is  that  its  arches  are  constructed 
of  cast-iron  pipes,  which  carry  the  roadway 
and  the  water  supply  at  the  same  time ;  its 
span  is  200  ft.,  its  rise  ia  20  ft.,  and  the  diame- 
ter of  the  two  pipes  of  which  it  ia  formed  ia  4 
ft.  in  the  dear. — Of  wrought-iron  bridges,  the 


Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges,  both 
erected  by  Stephenson,  are  widely  celebrated. 
The  Britwinia  bridge  crosses  the  Mend  strait 
)3  it.  above  high  water,  and  oonaiata  of 
four  spans,  two  of  230  ft.  each,  and  two  of 
469  It.,  forming  a  hnge  tube  of  wrought  iron, 
thiough  which  [asses  the  Che-ter  and  Holy 


head  railway.  The  Conway  br  ^ 
gJe  span  of  400  ft.,  and  is  only  18  ft.  above  the 
level  of  high  water;  it  was  finished  in  1848, 
and  the  Britannia  bridge  in  1850.  The  tubea 
were  constructed,  in  each  instance,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  respective  destinations,  and 
afterward  floated  to  their  places  by  pontoons, 
and  raised  by  hydraulic  presses,  forming  the 
most  gigantic  application  ever  made  of  these 
powerful  machines.  The  Victoria  railway 
bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  %t  Montreal, 
consfracted  after  the  plan  of  the  Britannia 
bridge,  is  two  miles  long,  cost  over  $5,000,000, 
and  contains  10,500  tons  of  iron  and  8,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  masonry.  Since  I860  many  iron 
viaducts  have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
Amoi^  the  most  notable  of  these  are  the  rail- 
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road  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Louis- 
Tille,  conatructed  under  the  BoperTision  of  Mr, 


Fio.  12.— Latace  Girder. 

Albert  Pink,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem known  by  his  name,  the  essential  feature 
of  wliich  is  that  the  bridge  carries  its  load 


bj  the  aid  of 
tJme  posisesses  tl 


length  of  this  bridge  is  5,218f  ft.,  divided  into 
25  spans,  supported  by  24  atone  piers.  Ita 
entire  cost  was  $3,016,819.  Its  height  is  about 
96J^  ft.  above  low  water.  Its  width  is  abont  27 
ft.  The  drawing  (flg.  15)  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  peculiarities  of  this  strnotnre.  The  railroad 
bridges  over  the  Kiasissippi  river  at  Quinoy, 


Keokak,  and  Burlington,  and  over  the  Missouri 
river  at  St,  Charles,  are  good  examples  of  truss 
bridges  conatmoted  excluMvely  of  wrought 
iron. — Many  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  tlie  truss  since  the  substitution  of 
iron  lor  wood  A  vcr\  remarkable  bridge,  the 
superstructure  of  which  is  mainly  composed  of 


rra.  16.— Vtaanrt  Bridge  »t  Lonievine. 


steel,  is  now  (187S)  in  the  pi-ocess  of  construe-  is  60  ft.,  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  pas- 
tion  over  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis.  It  sage  of  steamboats  at  all  stages  of  water.  The 
was  designed  by  James  B.  Eads,  and  was  begun    two  roadways,  one  for  railways  and  e 


The  piers,  four  in  number,  a 
posed  of  granite  and  limestone,  and  rei 
the  bed  rock  of  the  river,  to  which  they 
sunk  through  the  sand,  in  one  case  as  mu 
120  ft,,  by  the  use  of  wrought- 

'    '         '     "c  pressure.    There  will  be 


carriages,  will  be  carried  by  four  arched 
trusses  connected  with  each  other  by  diagonal 
braces,  the  top  and  bottom  chords  of  which 
are  composed  of  steel  tubes  16  inches  in 
diameter.  These  tubes  are  made  ih  sections 
of  about  13  ft.,  and  consist  of  steel  staves. 


span  of  630  and  two  spans  of  516  ft.  each    banded  and  held  together  by  jacketa  oi 
over  the  waterway.     The  rise  of  the  arches    of  the  same  material ;  the  segments  being  ci 


16.— TVnga  Bridge  at  Bock  Islaod- 
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nectod  'with  each  other  by  steel  thimbles  or 
couplings,  accurately  fitted  and  firmly  secured 
over  and  about  tbe  joints.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom chords  or  tubes  are  12  ft.  apart,  ooimeoted 
ttith  each  other  by  a  triangular  system  of  bra- 
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cing  so  arranged  as  to  constitute,  with  the  tubes, 
an  arched  truss  of  great  lightness  and  strength. 
The  width  of  this  bridge  is  54  ft.,  and  its  cost, 
together  w"'""  "  -  * --  '  .  .>  -.  y- -■ 
Louis  by  w         u    t  n   1  to       v. 


end,  will  be  about  $9,000,000.  (See  fig.  17.) 
— Movable  bridges  are  of  several  kinds,  and 
receive  different  names  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  constructed  and  operated.  The 
term  is  uaually  applied  to  a  platform  properly 
supported  between  twopoints  of  a  fixed  bridge, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  removed 
and  replaced.  Drawbridges  are  those  which 
are  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horiz  n  aJ 
axis  and  counterpoise  connected  with  the  plat 
form.  Turning  or  swinging  bridges  are  tl 
which  turn  horizontally  about  a  verticfll  ax 
while  rolling  bridges  are  those  which  rest  u]  n 
rollers,  and  oan  be  propelled  horizontall  n 
them,  so  as  to  close  or  open  the  passage.  W 
sometimes  meet  with  a  stil!  difiei'ent  claa  f 
movable  bridges,  where  the  platform  is  sup- 
ported by  boats,  or  any  other  buoyant  body, 
and  which  can  be  introduced  in  the  waterway, 
or  withdrawn  from  it,  at  convenience. 

BSroCE,  Mlllttrr.  The  art  of  constmoting 
temporary  bridges  for  the  passage  of  troops 
ftorosa  large  rivers  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Darius  pass- 
ed the  Bosporus  and  Danube,  and  Xerxes  the 
Hellespont,  by  bridges  of  boats.  Tbe  army  of 
Xerxes  constructed  two  bridges  across  the  lat- 
tar  strait,  the  first  of  360  vessels,  anchored  head 
and  stem  alongside  each  other,  their  keds  in 
the  diieetioa  of  the  current,  the  vessels  con- 
neoted  with  each  other  by  strong  cables,  over 
which  flanks  were  laid,  fastened  by  a  rail  on 
either  side,  and  covered  in  by  a  bed  of  earth. 
The  second  bridge  had  314:  vessels,  and  was 
similarly  oonsti-ucted.  According  to  Arrian, 
Alexander  had  a  regular  pontoon  train  of  light 
boats  attached  to  his  army.  The  Romans  had 
wickerwork  vessels,  covered  with  hides,  des- 
tined to  support  the  timber  platform  of  a 
bridge;  these  formed  a  part  of  the  train  of 
their  armies  until  the  end  of  the  empire.  They, 
however,  also  knew  how  to  construct  a  more 


kind  of  military  bridge,  whenever  a 
rapid  river  had  to  be  crossed ;  witness  the  fa- 
mous bridge  on  piles,  on  which  Ofesaipassed  the 
Rhine  ftom  Gaul  into  Germany  in  55  B.  0.  The 
bridge  was  built,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, somewhere  in  the  region  between  Coblentz 
and  Andemach.  Its  construction  occupied  the 
army  for  ten  days.  During  the  middle  ages  we 
find  no  n  tice  of  bridge  equipages,  but  during 
th  thu'ty  years' war  the  various  armies  engaged 
a  ed  materials  with  them  to  form  brit^es 
a  h    large  rivers  of  Germany.    The  boats 

d  w  very  heavy,  and  generally  made  of 
oak  Th  platform  of  the  bridge  was  laid  on 
t  tl  tanding  in  the  bottoms  of  these  boats. 
Th  D  bfc'st  adopted  a  smaller  kind  of  vessel, 
flat-bottomed,  with  neariy  vertical  sides,  point- 
ed head  and  stem,  and  both  ends  projecting, 
In  an  inclined  plane,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  consisted  of  a  framework  of  wood, 
covered  with  sheets  of  tin,   and  were  called 

fiontoons.  The  French,  too,  according  to  Fo- 
ard, claim  tbe  invention  of  pontoons  made  of 
copper,  and  are  said  to  have  had  about  16T3  a 
complete  pontoon  train.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  all  European  armies  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  this  kind  of  vessels, 
mostly  wooden  frames,  covered  in  with  tin, 
copper,  leather,  or  tarred  canvas.  The  latter 
material  was  used  by  the  Russians.  The  boats 
were  small,  and  had  to  be  placed  close  together, 
with  not  more  than  4  or  5  ft.  clear  space  be- 
tween them,  if  the  bridge  was  to  have  any 
buoyancy;  the  current  of  the  water  was  there- 
by greatly  obstructed,  tbe  safety  of  the  bridge 
endangered,  and  a  chance  given  to  tbe  enemy 
to  destroy  it  by  sending  floating  bodies  against 
it.  The  pontoons  now  employed  by  the  conti- 
nental armies  of  Europe  are  of  a  larger  kind, 
but  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  100  years 
ago.  The  French  have  nsed  since  1839  a  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  with  nearly  vertical  ades,  di- 
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imnisliing  in  breadth  toward  the  stem,  ajid 
also,  but  a  little  less,  toward  the  stem ;  tlie  two 
ends  rise  above  the  gunwales  and  are  curved 
Mke  those  of  a  canoe.  The  dimenwons  are : 
length,  31  ft.  ;  breadth  at  top,  5  ft.  7  in. ;  at 
bottom,  4  ft.  4  in.  The  framework  is  of  oak,  cov- 
ered with  fir  planking.  Every  pontoon  weighs 
1,658  lbs.,  and  has  a  buoyancy  (weight  of  cargo 
which  would  eink  the  vessel  to  the  top  of  the 
gunwales)  of  18,6T5  Iba.  When  formed  into  a 
bridge,  they  are  placed  at  intervals  of  li  ft. 
clear  space  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  and  the 
road  of  the  bridge  is  11  ft.  wide.  For  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  an  army  a  smaller  kind  of  pon- 
toon is  used,  for  biidging  over  rivers  of  less 
importance.  The  Austrian  pontoons  are  simi- 
lar to  the  larger  French  pontoon,  but  divided 
transversely  in  the  middle  for  more  conve- 
nient carriage,  and  put  together  in  the  water. 
Two  vessels  placed  close  alongMde  each  other, 
and  connected  by  short  timbers,  a  longitudinal 
timber  supporting  the  baUis  of  the  platform, 
constitute  a  floating  pier  of  a  bridge.  These 
pontoons,  invented  by  Birago,  were  inti-oduced 
m  1833.  The  Bussians  have  a  framework  of 
wood  for  their  pontoons,  so  constructed  that 
the  centre  pieces,  or  thwarts,  may  be  nnship- 
ped ;  over  this  frame  is  stretched  sail  ciotn, 
covered  with  tar  or  a  solution  of  indi&  rubber. 
They  are  in  length  21  ft.  9  in.,  breadth  4  ft. 
11  in.,  depth  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  weigh  718  lbs. 
each.  Breadth  of  road  of  bridge,  10  ft. ;  dis- 
tance from  pontoon  to  pontoon,  8  ft.  The  Eus- 
gians  also  have  pontoons  with  a  similar  frame- 
work, covered  over  with  leather.  The  Prus- 
sians are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  divide 
their  pontoons  transversely  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  prevent  one  leak  from  sinking  them. 
Their  pontoons  are  of  wood  and  flat-bottomed. 
The  span  or  clear  distance  between  the  pon- 
toons, in  their  bridges,  varies  from  8  to  16  ft., 
according  to  circumstances.  In  all  continental 
armies  wnall  boats  to  carry  out  the  anchors 
accompany  the  pontoon  train.  Pontoons  of 
inflated  India  rubber  were  introduced  in  the 
United  States  army  in  1846,  and  nsed  in  the 
war  against  Mexico.  They  are  easily  carried! 
from  tieir  lightnew  and  the  small  space  they 
take  up  when  folded;  but  beades  being  liable 
to  be  oamaged  and  rendered  useless  by  friction 
on  gravel,  &o,,  they  partake,  the  common  faults 
of  all  cylindrical  pontoons,  and  have  been  dis- 
carded both  by  the  United  States  and  England. 
— A  pontoon  train  contains,  besides  the  pon- 
toons, the  oars,  boat  hooks,  anchors,  cables, 
&;c.,  necessary  to  move  them  about  in  the 
water,  and  to  fis  them  in  their  position,  and 
the  balks  and  planks  (chesses)  to  form  the  plat- 
form of  the  bridge.  With  boat  pontoons,  every 
pontoon  is  generally  secured  in  its  place,  and 
then  the  b^ks  and  chesses  stretched  across; 
with  cylindrical  pontoons,  two  are  attached  to 
a  raft,  which  is  anchored  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  connected  with 
it  by  balks  and  chesses.  "Where  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  whole  links,  oonsisting  of  three, 


four,  or  five  pontoons  bridged  over,  are  con- 
structed in  sheltered  situations  above  the  site 
fixed  on  for  the  bridge,  and  floated  down  suc- 
cessively into  their  positions.  In  some  cases, 
with  very  experienced  pontoniers,  the  whole 
bridge  has  been  constructed  on  one  bank  of  the 
river  and  swung  round  by  the  current  when 
the  passage  was  attempted.  This  was  done  by 
Napoleon  when  crossing  the  Danube,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Wagram. — Pontoon  trains 
are,  however,  not  always  at  hand,  and  the 
military  engineer  must  be  prepared  to  bridge 
over  a  river,  in  case  of  need,  without  them. 
For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  materials  and 
modes  of  construction  are  employed.  The 
larger  kind  of  boats  generally  found  on  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  made  use  of  for  bridges  of  boats. 
If  no  boats  are  to  be  found,  and  Uie  depth  or 
configuration  of  bottom  of  the  river  renders 
the  use  of  floating  supports  necessary,  rafts  of 
timber,  floats  of  casks,  cotton  bales,  and  other 
buoyant  bodies  may  be  used.  If  the  river  is 
shallow,  and  has  a  hard  and  tolerably  level 
bottonj,  standing  supports  are  constructed, 
consisting  either  of  piles,  which  form  the  rriost 
durable  and  the  safest  kind  of  bridge,  but 
require  much  time  and  labor,  or  of  trestles, 
which  maybe  easily  and  quickly  constructed. 
Sometimes  wagons  loaded  with  fascines,  &c., 
and  sunk  in  the  deeper  places  of  the  river,  will 
form  convenient  supports  for  the  platform  of  a 
bridge.  Inundations,  marshes,  &c.,  are  bridged 
over  by  means  of  gabions.  For  narrow  rivers 
and  ravines,  where  infantry  only  have  to  pass, 
various  kinds  of  suspension  bridges  are  adopt- 
ed; they  are  generally  suspended  by  strong 
cables. — The  construction  of  a  military  bridge 
under  the  actual  fire  of  the  enemy  is  now  a 
matter  of  but  rare  occurrence ;  yet  the  possi- 
bility of  resistance  must  always  be  provided 
for.  On  this  account  the  bridge  is  generally 
constmeted  in  a  reentering  bend  of  the  river, 
so  that  the  artillery  placed  right  and  left  sweeps 
the  ground  on  the  opposite  bank  close  to  where 
the  bridge  is  to  land,  and  thus  protects  il»  con- 
struction. The  concave  bank,  moreover,  is 
generally  higher  than  the  convex  one,  and  thus 
in  most  cases  the  advantage  of  comiriand  is 
added  to  that  of  a  cross  fire.  Infantry  are 
rowed  across  in  boats  or  pontoons,  and  estab- 
lished immediately  in  front  of  the  bridge.  A 
floating  bridge  may  be  constructed  to  carry 
some  cavalry  and  a  few  light  guns  across.  TJie 
division  of  the  river  into  several  branches  by 
islands,  or  a  spot  immediately  below  the  junc- 
tion of  some  smaller  river,  also  offers  advan- 
tages. In  the  latter,  and  sometimes  m  the 
former  case,  the  several  links  of  the  bridge 
may  be  composed  in  sheltered  water,  and  then 
floated  down.  The  attacking  party,  having" 
commonly  to  choose  between  many  favorable 
points  on  a  long  line  of  river,  may  eaaly  mis- 
lead his  opponent  by  false  attacks,  and  then 
effect  the  real  passage  at  a  distant  point;  and 
the  danger  of  scatterinR  the  defending  forces 
over  that  long  line  is  so  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
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ferred  to  keep  them  concentrated  at  Bome  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  and  march  them  in  a  body 
against  the  real  point  of  passage  as  soon  as  it 
baa  once  been  ascertained,  and  before  the  ene- 
my can  have  brought  over  all  his  army.  It  is 
from  these  causes  that, in  none  of  the  wars 
since  the  Frencli  revolution  has  tJie  coiBtmc- 
tion  of  a  bridge  on  any  of  the  large  rivers  of 
Europe  been  serioualy  contested. 

BKIDG&  iratnral.  L  In  Rockbridge  co., 
Virginia,  115  m.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  160 
m.  S.  W.  of  Washington.  It  is  distant  by 
stage  road  from  Lexington,  the  capital  of  the 
OOnnty,  14  m. ;  is  30  m.  from  Bonsaek's,  the 
nearest  station  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad,  and  36  m.  by  canal  boat  from  Lynch- 
bm-g.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
'  1  which  flowa  the  little  sti'( 
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its  centre  down  the  veriacal  face  of  the  rooks 

swings  clear  at  the  depth  of  40  ft.,  ■wliicli 
is  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
Toward  its  sides  this  regularly  increases  with 
a  graceful  cnrve,  as  in  an  artificial  structure. 
Its  breadth  is  fiill  60  ft.,  and  the  stone  ia  a 
highly  silicious  limestone,  extremely  hard  to 
break,  formed  in  masisive  blocks  and  strata, 
with  no  evidence  npon  its  weathered  surface 
of  a  tendency  to  decompose  and  cmmble  away. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  insigniScant  little 
stream  which  now  runs  in  this  deep  gorge  has 
had  no  agency  in  shaping  and  prodncing  this 
wonderful  channel.  Mightier  forces  have  worn 
away  the  bard  strata,  more  powerful  torrents 
than  any  that  now  flow  over  the  surface — set 
in  motion  probably  when  this  portion  of  Vir- 
pnia  was  shaken  by  those  great  convulsions 
which  displaced  its  piles  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  thousands  of  feet,  bringing  into  juxUipo- 
sition,  along  the  line  of  fissures  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  groups  of  rook  everywhere 
else  found  separated  by  other  formations,  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  which  might  be  meas- 
ured by  miles.  The  mineral  springs  so  com- 
mon in  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  these  disturbances,  flow  up  from  great 
depths,  as  is  made  evident  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  many  of  them.  Across  the  top  passes 
a  public  road,  and  being  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  neighboring  country,  one  may  cross  it  in  a 
coach  without  being  aware  of  the  interesting 
pass.  There  are  several  forest  trees  of  large 
dimensions  growing  near  the  edge  of  the  creek 
directly  under  the  arch,  which  do  not  nearly 
reach  its  lowest  part.  The  most  imposing  view 
is  from  about  60  yards  below  the  bridge,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek ;  from  that  position 
the  arch  appears  thinner,  lighter,  and  loftier. 
A  little  above  the  bridge,  on  the  western  ^de 
of  the  creek,  the  wall  of  the  rock  is  broken  into 
buttresB-hke  masses,  which  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  height  of  nearly  360  ft.,  termi- 
nating in  separate  pinnacles  which  overlook  the 
bridge.  On  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  there 
are  many  names  carved  in  the  rock  of  persons 
who  have  climbed  as  high  as  they  dared  on 
the  face  of  the  precipice.  Highest  of  all  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  was  that  of 
George  Washington,  who  when  a  youth  as- 
cended to  a  point  never  before  reached,  bnt 
which  was  subsequently  surpassed  in  1818  by 
James  Piper,  a  student  in  Washington  college, 
who  actually  climbed  from  the  foot  to  the  top 
of  the  rock.  II.  In  Walker  co.,  Alabama,  is  a 
natural  bridge  said  to  rival  that  of  Virginia.  It 
is  in  the  sandstone  called  millstone  gi-it,  which 
underlies  the  coal  formation.  It  spans  about 
130  ft ,  and  its  bughtr"  about  70  ft  A  smaller 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  bluff  be\ond. 
The  hnes  of  sttitiflcation  of  the  sandstone 
give  the  structure  the  appearance  of  having 
been  artificially  built  up  with  massive  blocks. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  mid  and 
romantic  beauty,  high  escarpments  of  the  same 
sandstone  being  seen  standing  ont  in  the  lace 
of  the  hills  around.    There  is  a  similar  bridge 
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in  Christian  co,,  Kentucky,  iSO  ft.  high,  with 
a  Bpan  of  TO  ft.  III<  Calltbrnia  has  five  natu- 
ral bridges,  the  largest  of  which  is  on  a  small 
creek  emptying  into  the  Haj  fork  of  the  Trin- 
ity riyer,  where  a  ledge  of  rock  3,000  ft.  wide 
crosses  the  valley.  Under  this  mns  the  creek, 
through  an  arch  20  ft.  high  by  80  ft.  across. 
The  rock  above  the  arch  is  150  ft,  deep.  On 
Lost  river,  in  Siskiyou  C9.,  there  are  two 
natural  bridges  about  80  ft.  apart.  The  rock 
is  a  conglomerate  sandstone,  and  each  bridge 
is  from  10  to  15  ft.  wide,  ■while  the  distance 
across  the  stream  is  about  80  ft.  One  of  these 
bridges  is  visited  regularly  by  travellers.  On 
Coyote  creek,  in  Tuolumne  co.,  10  m.  W.  of 
Sonora,  are  two  natural  bridges,  half  a  mile 
apart.  The.  upper  bridge  is  286  ft.  long  with 
the  cdurse  of  the  water,  and  36  ft,  high,  with 
the  rock  80  ft.  deep  over  the  water.  The  low- 
er bridge  is  similar  in  size  and  height  to  the 
other. 

BEIDGEND,  a  market  town  of 
shire,  Wales,  17  m,  W,  by  N,  of  Cardiff, 
from  London  by  rail ;  pop.  about  8,000,  It  is 
beauljfnlly  ritnated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the 
Ogmore,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  called 
Oldcaatle  and  Newcastle,  connected  by  two 
stone  bridges.  The  Welsh  name  of  the  place 
is  Pen-y-Bont-ar  Ogwr.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  picturesque ;  the  atreeta  are  irregular, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  stone  and  well  built. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  a 
new  Gothic  church  and  several  other  fine  pub- 
lic buildings.  Its  chief  support  arises  from  its 
position  as  a  market  town  placed  between  a 
mineral  and  an  agricultural  population.  The 
river  Ogmore  is  much  resorted  to  for  salmon 
fishing,  and  also  for  trout  and  a  fish  called  the 
gwyniad,  which  is  very  abundant.  About  two 
miles  from  Bridgend  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Coyty  castle. 

BBIDGMOBTH,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough  and  town  of  Shropshire,  England, 
on  both  wdes  of  the  Severn,  18  m.  8.  E.  of 
Shrewsbury;  pop,  of  the  town  and  borough  in 
1871, 15,436,  of  whom  5,8T1  were  in  the  town. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  ancient- 
ly called  Bmgia,  Brug,  or  Bruges,  The  town 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  connected 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  sis  arches.  The  upper 
town  is  built  on  a  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which 
stand  an  old  castle  and  two  churches.  A  free 
grammar  school  founded  in  1503,  a  national 
school  founded  in  1847,  a  town  hall  of  consid- 
erable antiquity,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre 
are  among  the  most  notable  buildings  in  the 
place.  An  extensive  carrying  trade  is  main- 
tained on  the  Severn,  and  Qiere  are  carpet 
manufactories  and  large  mills  for  spinning 
worsted;  tobacco  pipes  and  nails  are  also 
manufactured, 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  half  shire  town  of 
Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  situated  on  Long  Island 
sound',  59  m.  N",  E.  of  N"ew  York,  by  the  New 
Tort  and  New  Haven  railroad.  It  is  the  most 
important  station  on  the  road,  and  a  terminus 
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of  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  railroads. 
The  month  of  the  Pequonnock  creek  furnishes 
a  harbor  safe  and  capacious,  but  somewhat 
injured  by  a  sand  bar.  Much  coasting  busi- 
ness is  done  here,  and  steamboats  make  daily 
passages  to  and  fi'om  New  York.  Near  the 
shore-the  land  is  level,  but  soon  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  100  ft,,  called  Golden  hill,  com- 
manding a  beautiM  view  of  the  sound,  and 
crowned  with  elegant  residences.  The  city  is 
well  built,  has  a  gas  and  a  water  company,  and 
many  of  its  streets  are  shaded  with  large  elms. 
The  immediate  vicinity  was  settled  in  1639, 
but  the  city  (formerly  called  Newfield)  is  al- 
most wholly  the  growth  of  the  present  century. 
The  town,  foiTaerly  a  part  of  Stratford,  was  in- 
corporated in  1821,  and  the  city  charter  was 
obtained  in  1836,  The  population  of  the  city 
in  1850  was  6,080;  in  1860,  13,299;  and  in 
1870,  18,969;  of  the  town  in  1870,  19,835, 
The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  town 
in  1871  was  |I0,512,156,  which  amount  was 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  three  other  towns  in 
the  state,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Norwich. 
In  1871  there  were  in  the  town  J3  schools, 
with  7  male  teachers,  43  female  teachers,  8,605 
pupils  registered  in  tie  public  schools,  and 
498  in  private  schools.  The  city  contains  5 
national  banks  and  three  savings  banks,  with 
deposits  ag^egating,  Jan.  1,  1871,  J4,478,102. 
Bridgeport  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
firearms  and  sewing  machines.  Among  the 
most  extensive-  estaUishments  are  those  of  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  and  Howe  sewing  machine 
companies,  the  Union  metallic  cartridge  com- 
pany, the  New  Haven  arms  company,  and  one 
of  the  largest  carriage  manufactories  in  the 
United  States,  "There  are  seven  other  carriage 
factories,  several  iron  fouuderies,  manufactories 
of  locks,  saddles,  harness,  carriage  sprioga,  and 
coach  lace,  and  two  daily  newspapers. 

BRIDGET,  or  Bride,  Saint,  patroness  of  Ire- 
land, bom  at  Eochard,  county  Armagh,  about 
the  end  of  the  5tJi  or  the  be^nning  of  the  6th 
century.  She  withdrew  from  the  world  in 
early  youth,  received  the  habit  of  a  nun  at  the 
hand*-  of  St,  Mel,  nephew  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  built  herself  a  cell  under  a  large 
oak,  calling  it  Kill-dara,  or  Kildare,  the  cell  of 
the  oak.  She  was  soon  followed  by  Other  vir- 
gins from  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  a 
short  time  found  hei'self  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing order,  which  extended  into  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  passed  into  England, 
Scotland,  Gennany,  and  France,  It  subasted 
for  many  centuries,  but  is  now  extinct. .  Sev- 
eral biographies  of  this  saint  have  been  writ- 
ten, but  they  contain  little  more  than  a  recital  of 
lier  miracles.  It  is  related  that  her  body  was 
discovered  in  1185,  at  Down-Patrick,  and  was 
there  kept  until  the  destruction  of  its  shrine 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  head  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  tke  Jesuits'  church  at  Lisbon. 
Her  feast  falls  on  Eeb.  1. 

BRIDGm',  Slster&mr  Saint,  a  religious  order 
founded  in  1806  by  Dr.  Delany,  J>ishop  of  Kil- 
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dare  and  Leighlin,  Ireland,  and  auliaequently 
approved  by  the  pope.  The  ride  embraces  the 
three  vowa  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
and  has  special  reference  to  the  direction  of 
pariah  schools.  The  habit  Is  black,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Presentation  nnna  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  The  firat  convent  of  the  order  was 
opened  at  TuUow,  county  Oarlow,  and  the  sec- 
ond at  Mount  Rath,  in  1808.  One  was  estab- 
lished at  Bnfialo,  N.  Y,,  about  1853. 

BblDGErOlV,  a,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capita)  of  Onmberland  co.,  New  Jersey,  situ- 
ated on  both  aides  of  Oohansey  creek,  20  m. 
from  ita  entraoce  into  Delaware  bay,  fiO  m.  S. 
S.  W.  of  Trenton,  and  40  m.  8.  of  PhUade!- 
pMa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  West 
Jersey  railroad ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,830.  The 
city  ia  divided  into  three  wards,  is  neatly  built, 
and  ita  oppoaite  parts  are  connected  by  a 
drawbridge  across  the  oreek.  It  contains  8 
chnrchea,  a  court  house,  a  bank,  two  acad- 
emies, a  public  library,  and  two  newspaper 
officea,  alao  an  extenMve  iron  foundery,  a  roll- 
ing mill,  nail,  glass,  and  woollen  factoriea,  be- 
sides other  manufactories.  Ship  building  forms 
an  important  industry ;  13  .vessels  (13  sailing 
and  1  steam)  of  389  tons  were  built  here  in 
1870.  The  trade  of  the  city  employs  a  large 
number  of  schooners  and  sloops,^  In  1871  the 
total  number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  here  was  283,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,113  tons.  The  town  of  Cobansey 
was  annexed  to  Bridgeton  in  1868. 

BEIDGEIOWH,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Bar- 
badoes,  situated  on  Carlisle  bay  at  the  S.  W. 
end  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  34,000,  It  is 
about  2  m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  island,'  Beadesmony 
fine  houses  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds, 
it  contains  a  handsome  squarp,  cs]^d  Trafalgar 
square,  in  which  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Nel- 
son was  placed  in  1813.  -  There  afe  «lso  a 
cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  numertiua 
churches  and  schools  for  blacks  and  whites,  a 
handsome  market  place,  the  barracks,  and 
several  hospitals.  The  town  contains  some 
excellent  literary  and  scientific  aodetiies  and 
good  libraries ;  &  free  public 'library  was  estab- 
lished in  1847,  "  Bridgetown  is  the  residence 
of  tie  bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the  governor 
general  of  the  Windward  I^anda.  The  town 
was  founded  about  the  midiUe  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  wafl  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1760.  It  also  suffered  severely  from  fire  in 
1845. 

BRIDGEWiTEB  (Indian  name,  XnnieUst),  a 
township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Pall 
Eiver  and  Bridgewater  branch  railroads,  27  m. 
S.  E.  of  Boston,  and  30  m.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth. 
It  once  formed  part  of  Duxbnry,  was  purchased 
of  the  Indians  in  164©  by  Oapt.  Milea  St^ndisb, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  aeparato  precinct  in 
1716.  In  1790  it  contained  4,976  inhabitants ; 
three  new  townsh^s  were  afterward  separated 
from  it,  and  incorporated  as  East,  North,  and 
West  Bridgewater. — Ou}  BKnGBwAiBKis  plea- 
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aantly  situated  on  Tannton  river,  embraces  some 
of  the  beat  land  in  the  county,  and  possesses 
considerable  commercial  importance;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,S60.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school,  with  a  library  of  6,000  volumes ;  of  an 
academy,  incorporated  in  1799 ;  and  of  a  state 
almshouse.  There  are  15  or  30  public  schools, 
and  Episcopal,  Swedenborgian,  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  town  contains  3  rolling 
and  alitting  mills,  a  forge  manufacturing  an- 
chors, chain  cables,  ikc.,  a  brass  foundery,  a 
paper  mill,  ?  saw  mills,  2  manufactoriea  of 
hollow  ware  and  castings,  2  of  cotton  gins,  1 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  otlier  machinery,  1  of 
metal  sheathing  for  vessels,  and  3  of  tin  ware. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. — East 
Beidgbwateb  is  about  25  m.  S,  S.  E.  of  Boston, 
ou  Beaver  and  Sautucket  rivers,  branches  of 
the  Tannton ;  pop,  in  1870,  3,017.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures,  some  of  which  have  been 
carried  on  since  its  first  settlement,  about  1688. 
Cannon  were  cast  here  dnring  the  revolution. 
The  town  contains  3  shoddy  mills,  2  roIUng  and 
slitting  mUla,  3  forges  roanufacturiDg  bar  iron, 
6  saw  mills,  1  manufactory  of  cotton  gins,  and 
3  of  tacks  and  brads ;  399  males  and  97  females 
are  engaged  in  the  mannfaoture  of  boots  and 
ahoea.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. 
There  are  several  ohnrehes  and  good  schools. 
— SoKiH  Beidoewateb  is  about  20  m.  8.  E.  of 
Boston,  on  the  Fall  Elver  railroad,  and  ia  wa^ 
tered  by  the  Salisbury  river;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,007.  It  has  a  good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  contains  Congregational,  Swedenborgian, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  good  schools ;  1,059  males  and 
208'female3are  employed  in  the  manufactnre 
of  boots  and  shoea.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  mechanics'  tools,  tacks,  brads,  lasts, 
shoe  ip^B,' blacking,  musical  iiatruments,  tin 
ware,  &o. — West  Bkidoeh^teb  ia  about  25  m. 
S.  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Fall  River  railroad ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,803.  A  branch  of  the  Taunton  river 
flows  through  it,  affording  motive  power  to 
several  mills  and  factories.  There  are  i  saw 
miUa,  3  manufactories  of  hollow  ware  and  cast- 
ings, and  1  of  soap ;  and  144  hands  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There 
are  churches  of  v'arious  denominations  and  sev- 
eral schools. 

BRIQGEWITEB,  a  seaport,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  parish,  of  Bomerset^ire,  England, 
on  the  river  Parret,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  rail- 
way, and  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal, 
39  m.  S.  W.  of  Bristol ;  p6p.  in  1871, 12,101.  It 
is  a  place  of  much  antiquity,  mentioned  in 
"Domesday  Book"  by  the  name  of  Brugie. 
The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  opens 
on  the  Bristol  channel.  The  foreign  trade  is 
principally  with  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Ejissia,  Abont  8,500 
tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  port  Brick  and 
tile  making  la  earned  on  m  the  neighborhood, 
the  making  of  white  brick,  known  as  Bath 
buck,  conatttuting  a  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
The  parish  church  is  a  tine  structure.    There 
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are  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians,  Quakera, 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Baptists;  also 
various  schools  and  charitable  mstitutions.  In 
the  neighborhood  is'tiie  isle  of  Athelney,  in 
which  Alfred  took  refuge  from  the  Danes.  At 
the  conquest  many  Sasons  were  settled  here. 
It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  various 
civil  wars  of  England,  and  attained  a  celebrity 
from  the  part  taken  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
Monmouth  rising,  and  the  retaliation  therefor. 

BSIIKiEWiTEK,  Fnuitls  Egerbin,  second  and 
last  duke  of,  an  English  nobleman,  bom  in 
1736,  died  March  8, 1808.  He  is  chietiy  known 
for  having  opened  the  first  navigable  canal  in 
England,  from  his  coal  mines  of  Worsley  to 
Manchester,  which  was  subsequently  extended 
to  connect  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  This  canalj 
which  was  wholly  constructed  by  the  duke, 
not  only  largely  increased  his  revenue  from  tbe 
mines,  but  rednced  the  price  of  coal  at  Man- 
chester 60  per  cent.     (See  BKiNni-KT,  James.) 

BRIDGEWiTEK,  Fnnets  Henry  ^erton,  earl  of, 
born  Nov.  11,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  11, 
1839.  He  was  the  second  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  yonngest  son  of  John  Egerton, 
bishop  of  Durham,  grandson  of  John,  8d  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  whose  direct  ancestor  was  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
(See  EoEETON.)  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1780,  in  which  year  his  father  appointed  him 
a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  relative,  the 
last  duke  of  Bridgewater,  presented  him  to 
valuable  rectories  in  Shropshire  in  1781  and 
1797.  His  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of 
Bridgewater  in  1803.  Twenty  years  later  Mr. 
Egerton  himself  became  the  eighth  and  last 
earl,  dying  a  bachelor.  He  resided  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
distingnished  for  his  eccentricities.  His  house 
was  nearly  filled  with  eats  and  dogs;  out  of 
fifteen  dogs,  twowereadraittedtohis  table,  and 
sis,  dressed  np  like  himself,  were  frequently 
seen  alone  in  bis  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  attended  by  two  footmen.  His  own  pub- 
lications are  a  splendid  edition  of  the  "Hip- 
polytus"  of  Euripides,  with  scholia,  notes,  va- 
rious readings,  and  a  Latin  version;  a  "Life 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton ;  "  a  "Letter  to  the 
Parisians  on  Inland  Navigation;  "  and  "Anec- 
dotes "  of  his  own  family.  He  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts  and  autograph  letters  to  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  with  £12,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  talting  care  of 
and  increasing  them.  Further,  by  nis  will, 
dated  Feb.  25, 1825,  he  left  £8,000  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  royal  society,  to  be  given  to  some 
person  or  pei'sons  named  by  him,  who  should 
write,  print,  and  publish  1,000  copies  of  a  work 
"on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  G«d, 
as  manifested  in  the  creation."  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  the  royal 
society  when  the  earl  died,  decided  that  eight 
treatises,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  separate 
branches  gf  the  subject,  should  be  written. 
Thns  orig^ated  the  "Bridgewater  Treatises," 
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whose  authors  were  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D., 
John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  William  Whewell,  D.  D., 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  Peter  Mark  Eoget,  M.  D., 
William  Buokland,  D.  D.,  the  Eev.  William 
Kirby,  and  William  Prout,  M.  D.  These  works 
have  had  a  large  and  continuous  sale;  and,  by 
the  tenna  of  the  beqnest,  the  profits  of  the 
treatises  are  appropriated  to  their  respective 
authors.  The  earl's  immense  property,  abont 
£100,000  a  year,  in  the  first  instance,  (^une 
into  possession  of  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Sutherland.  On  his  death  in  183S,  it  devolved 
upon  the  duke's  second  son,  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower,  who  then  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Egerton  only,  and  was  created  Vis- 
count Brackley  and  earl  of  EUesmere  in  1848. 

BBIDGSUN,  Ukira,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  born 
at  Hanover,  K  H.,  Dee.  21, 1829.  Up  to  the 
age  of  two  years  she  possessed  all  her  faculties, 
but  a  severe  illness  at  that  time  occasioned  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consequently  of 
speech,  while  the  sense  of  smell  was  also  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  taste  greatly  impaired. 
She  recovered  her  health  gradually,  but  none 
of  her  lost  senses  were  restored.  At  the  age 
of  eight  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  soon  acquired  snch 
a  familiarity  with  the  building  and  its  various 
apartments  that  she  could  wander  at  will 
through  it  unattended.  Dr.  Howe  resolved  U> 
undertake  the  task  of  instructing  her,  a  work 
which  until  that  time  had  never  been  at- 
tempted with  success.  The  first  step  was  to 
teach  her  the  names  of  objects ;  for  this  pur- 
pose an  object  with  which  she  was  familiar, 
such  as  a  fork  or  spoon,  was  put  into  her 
hand,  and  with  its  name  in  raised  letters. 
This  was  repeated  many  times  and  with  dif- 
ferent objects,  till  she  had  learned  that  the 
word  bore  some  relation  to  the  object.  As 
yet,  however,  her  idea  of  this  relation  was 
very  vague.  The  nest  step  was  to  present  her 
the  separate  letters  in  relief,  at  first  bo  arranged 
as  to  form  the  name  of  an  object  which  she 
knew.  Finding  that  she  recognized  the  word, 
her  teacher  disarranged  the  letters,  and  taking 
her  hands  iu  his  own  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
the  word,  causing  her  to  observe  each  letter 
which  composed  it ;  having  done  this  several 
times,  rfie  constructed  the  word  herself  with- 
out assistance.  The  same  process  was  then 
repeated  with  other  words,  and  before  the 
close  of  her  lesson  the  idea  had  evidently 
dawned  upon,  her  mind  that  this  was  a  means 
by  which  she  could  commnnicate  her  own 
thoughts  to  others.  This  process  was  con- 
tinued imtil  she  had  become  familiar  with  a 
considerable  number  of  words.  She  was  then 
furnished  with  type  having  the  letters  in  rehet, 
and  a  board  which  had  been  pierced  with  holes 
for  the  reception  of  the  type.  Objects  known 
to  her  were  then  presented,  and  she  would 
compose  the  names  with  the  type.  This  af- 
forded her  great  delight.  Shewas  nexttaught 
the  manual  alphabet,  which  she  acquired  very 
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readily.  ThishaviBg  been  attwned,  her  teacher 
presented  her  with  an  object  with  which  she 
was  not  familiar,  and  left  her  for  a  time  to 
inform  herself  concemiag  its  form  and  use. 
The  teacher  then  spelled  its  name  with  the 
mamial  alphabet,  the  childfoUowing  each  letter 
till  she  had  comprehended  tliat  it  was  the  name 
of  the  object,  when  she  herself  spelled  it  in  the. 
same  way,  then  composed  it  with  her  types, 
and  finally,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  placed  the  word  thns  composed  by  the 
side  of  the  object.  All  this  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  three  months.  The  aame  course, 
together  with  some  lessona  on  the  physical  re- 
lations of  objects,  was  continued  through  the 
year.  Laura  never  wearied  of  this  instruction, 
but  when  left  to  herself  was  constantly  spelling 
words  either  witii  her  type  or  the  manual  al- 
jibabet.  Her  instruction  was  confined  tor  the 
first  two  years  to  the  names  of  objects;  the 
attempt  was  then  made  to  inatmet  her  in  their 
qualities,  and  subsequently  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  There  were  many  difficulties  con- 
nected with  each  step,  but  patience  and  per- 
severance overcame  them  all.  She  was  nest 
tanght  to  write,  and  her  first  efibrt  was  to 
write  a  letter  unassisted  to  her  mother.  She 
subsequently  acquired  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic; took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on  which 
she  became  a  skilful  performer ;  and  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  needlework,  and  of 
some  household  duties.  The  ideas  she  acquired 
were  constantly  the  subjects  of  thought  and 
inquiry.  She  ane  day  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe 
this  question :  "  Jlifan  has  made  houses  and  ves- 
sels, hut  who  made  the  land  and  the  sea?" 
The  answer  that  it  waa  God  who  made  all 
things,  and  the  explanation  of  his  character, 
affected  her  deeply.  She  sought  to  know  more 
of  this  wonderful  being,  and  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied till  her  teachers  had  explained  to  her  the 
great  truths  of  revelation.  The  fear  of  death, 
which  had  formerly  distressed  her,  passed  away 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, la  deportment  she  is  modest  almost  to 
diffidence.  She  possesses  a  decided  love  of 
system  and  neatness,  never  leaving  her  room 
in  disorder,  and  exhibiting  great  solicitude  for 

Sropriety  and  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
ress.  She  exhibits  a  marked  regard  for  Uie 
rights  of  others!  and  U  at  the  same  time  jeal- 
ously mindfnl  of  her  cwn.  She  is  now(18Y3) 
in  her  44th  year,  and  makes  her  home  most  of 
the  time  at  the  Perkins  institution.  Dr.  Howe 
writes :  "  She  enjoys  life  quite  as  much,  prob- 
ably, more,  than  most  persons  do.  She  reads 
whatever  books  she  finds  in  raised  point,  but 
especially  the  Bible.  She  makes  much  of  her 
own  clotiiing,  and  asa  run  a  sewing  machine. 
She  seems  happiest  when  she  can  find  some 
person  who  knows  the  finger  alphabet  and  can 
sic  and  gossip  with  her  about  acqnaiatances, 
the  news,  and  general  matters.  Her  moral 
sense  is  well  developed." 

BRIDLINCTON  (formeriy  written  Bebllino- 
TON,  and  usually  called  BimLiNeTON),  a  parish 
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of  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  railway  from  Hull  to  Scarborough,  on  the 
North  sea,  6  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Elamborough 
Head  and  25  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Hull  It  includes 
the  market  towns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridling- 
ton Quay;  pop.  in  1871j  9,663.  The  town  of 
Bridlington  is  built  chiefly  along  one  narrow 
street,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  priory 
bnilt  in  the  13th  or  14th  century,  and  now 
used  for  the  parochial  church.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  several  dissenting  sects, 
three  or  four  schools,  and  manufactories  of 
hats.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Cavendish 
family.— Bridlington  Quay  is  situated  on  a  fine 
bay  about  a  mile  from  Bridlington,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  suminer  for  bathing.  There  is 
here  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  town  has  a 
good  harbor,  formed  of  two  handsome  piers, 
and  an  active  export  trade  in  com.  Fanl  Jones 
captured  here  the  convoy  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
Sept.  21,  1779. 

BEIDPOKT,  a  seaport  town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Dorsetshire, 
England,  127  m.  S.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in 
1871,  7,666,  It  is  an  ancient  town,  consisting 
mainly  of  three  spacious  streets.  The  fine  old 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  restored  in 
1865 ;  among  other  places  of  worship  is  a 
handsome  Congregational  church.  The  town 
hall,  completed  in  1860,  is  a  good  building. 
There  is  a  literary  and  scientffio  institution, 
and  a  school  of  art.  The  coasting  trade,  which 
was  formerly  considerable,  waa  diminidied  by 
the  railways ;  but  it  has  recently  increased 
owing  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor, 
which  is  1 J  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brit,  and  can  accommodate  vessels  of 
200  tons.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent ;  there  are  two  weekly  markets  and  two 
annual  fmrs  for  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  and  small 
wares.  Bridport  was  a  borough  daring  the 
Saxon  period,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  navy  with  cord- 
age. The  name  "Bridport  dagger "  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  halter. 

BRIE(anc.  BrigensU  pagut  or  »altm),  a  for- 
mer district  of  Eranoe,  lying  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame,  and  now  contained  in  the  de- 

gartments  of  Aisne,  8eine-et-Marne,  Marne,  and 
eine-et-Oise.  It  waa  divided  into  Brie  Fran- 
Saise,  which  belonged  to  the  government  of  lie 
de  France,  and  Brie  Champenoise,  comprised 
in  the  government  of  Champa^e,  A  third 
division  once  existed,  called  Brie  PouiUeuae, 
comprising  the  environs  of  Chftteau-Thierry ; 
this  was  afterward  incorporated  with  Brie 
Champenoise.  The  latter  was  the  largest  of 
the  divisions,  and  had  for  its  capital  Meaux, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  district. 
Its  chief  wealth  waa  in  vineyards  and  pastures ; 
and  its  butter  and  cheese  are  celebrated.  Brie 
Frangaise  produced  grain  in  great  abundance, 
and  was  likewise  a  good  grazing  country.  Its 
capital  was  Brie-Comte-Eobert.  Oorbeil,  one 
of  its  principal  towns,  was  an  independent  earl- 
dom froai  946  to  1123,  when  it  was  taken  from 
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Count  Fugues  du  Puiset  by  Louis  the  Fat.  In 
ancient  times  this  district  was  partly  covered 
by  a  vast  forest,  portions  of  which  are  still  to 
he  seen.  It  is  belieyed  by  some  to  be  the  much 
disputed  country  of  the  Meldi,  of  whom  Ctesax 
makes  mention.  It  was  subjugated  by  the 
Franks,  and  formed  part  of  ^e  kingdom  of 
Nenatria.  In  the  9th  century  it  was  ruled  by  its 
own  counts,  who  took  their  title  from  Means, 
but  are  also  styled  counts  of  Brie.  Herbert 
of  Vermandois,  one  of  these  feudal  lords,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  county  of  Troyes  or  Cham- 
pagne, in  968  united  the  two  districts.  Both 
passed  to  the  crown  in  1861. 

BRIEF  (Lat.  irevU,  breve;  Fr.  h-^,  short). 
I.  A  writ  issning  out  of  any  court  in  the 
name  of  the  king ;  though  more  strictly  the 
name  of  the  ori^al  writ  by  which  a  suit  was 
commenced,  it  was  afterward  applied  to  all  ju- 
dicial writs.  The  reason  of  the  name,  as  ex- 
plained by  Bracton  {which,  however,  was  only 
ia  reference  to  the  original  writ),  was  that  it 
briefly  set  forth  the  snbject  matter  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  claim  of  the  plwntiff.  II>  In  ec- 
clesiastical law,  a  pontifical  letter  addressed 
to  inferior  ecclesiastics  or  to  temporal  princes 
upon  some  matter  of  discipline  or  claim  of  the 
church,  called  an  apostolical  brief.  This  desig- 
nation may  have  been  used  as  expressing  the 
concise  tbrm  of  the  brief  as  compared  with  the 
more  ample  phraseology  of  the  pope's  buU.  A 
similar  use  of  the  term  was  raaae  in  respect  to 
a  letter  from  the  k'ng  in  reference  to  ecclesiaa 
tical  matters  III  In 
modemlaw,  aaummary 
of  a  case  made  out  for 
the  use  of  counsel  con 
tainiM  an  abstra  t  I 
the  pleadicgs  a  stat 
ment  of  the  tact*  tl  at 
canbeproved  andalst 
of  witnesses  w  th  a  ape 
cijication  of  what  each 
can  testify  to  In  Eng 
land  this  is  prepared  by 
the  attorney  In  th  s 
country  counsel  often 
er  make  np  the  r  own 
brief;  and  the  word  gen 
erally  denotes  the  heads 
of  a  law  ailment  with 
citations  of  authon 
ties,  which  are  not 
only  used  for  the  con 
venience    of    counsel  "  ~- — 

but  are  fam  shed    to 
the  court. 

BKIEG,  a  town  of  Fruasian  giles  a  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder  and  on  the  ra  1  vav  from 
Breslau  to  Tienna  28  m  8  E  of  Breslan 
pop.  in  1871  15  36  It  conta  ns  a  cas  le  tl  e 
residence  of  the  old  coints  ot  Bneg  several 
ohnrches,  a  synagogne  a  lunat  i,  asylum  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  arsenal  Its  fort  fleations 
were  destroyel  by  the  French  n  1807  Its 
principal  trade  s  n  lot!  s,  tobacco  and  starch, 
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and  its  cattle  fairs  are  the  most  important  in 
the  province.  There  are  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons. 

BSIEL,  Brill,  or  BiMe  (property  Bbebdb  Hil), 
a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Holland,  province 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  left  bank  and  neai- 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Voorne  island,  14  m.  V.  of  Rotterdam ;  pop. 
about  7,000.  The  principal  church  is  that  of 
St.  Catharine's,  and  among  otiier  public  build- 
ings are  a  synagogue,  a  Latin  school,  an  ancient 
orphan  asylum,  and  an  arsenal.  There  are  sev- 
eral manufactories,  and  the  principal  trade  is 
in  cereals  and  madder.  About  5  m.  above  the 
town  is  the  entrance  to  the  new  Voorden  canal 
across  the  Voorne  island,  by  which  large  ships 
pass  from  the  Maas  to  Hellevoetsluis.  Admiral 
Marten  van  Tromp  and  Vice  Admiral  Van  Al- 
monde  were  natives  of  Briel.  The  first  victory 
of  the  Dutch  patriots  over  Spain  was  achieved 
here,  April  I,  1572. 

BBIENNE,  or  Brieiu«-le^at«aii,  a  town  of 
France,  in  thedepartmentof  Aube,  14ra.N.W. 
of  Bar-sur-Aube ;  pop.  in  1866,  2,078.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  magnificent  ch&teau  erected  in 
the  18th  century  by  Ltiuis  de  Lomfinie,  the  last 
count  of  Brienne.  The  military  coll^  of  Bri- 
enno,  founded  in  1770,  was  attended  by  Na- 
poleon from  1779  to  1784.  It  was  suppressed 
in  1790,  and  the  buildings  no  longer  exist.  On 
Jan.  29,  1814,  Napoleon  attempted  here  the 
mancenvre  of  cutting  the  Sileaian  army  in  two, 
by  marching  suddenly  from  ChMons,  and  inter- 


posing  his  forces  between  S 
BlUcher,  ao  as  to  prevent  their  junction, 
severe  contest  ensued,  with  advantage  to  the 
French,  but  without  important  results.     By 
his  will  Napoleon  left  1,000,000  francs  to  the 
town  and  200,000  to  the  inhabitants. 

BEIENZ,  Lake  of,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern,  Switzerland,  formed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Aar,  and  connected  with 
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the  lake  of  Thnn.  It  is  about  8  m.  long  and 
3  m.  broad,  and  is  embosonied  in  mountaina, 
some  of  which,  on  the  south,  project  in  liigh 
promontories  into  the  lake.  CaBcodas  from 
these  mountains  are  abundant,  the  principaJ  of 
■which  is  the  Giesabach,  The  Burface  of  the 
lake  19  about  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the 
rirer  Aar,  E.  of  the  lake,  are  the  falls  of  Rei- 
ohenbach  and  Alpbach,  tJie  former  celebrated 
for  its  cascade  of  3,000  ft.,  and  the  latter  for 
its  triple  iris  in  the  morning.  The  village  of 
Brienz  is  at  the  N".  E.  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Aar;  pop.  in  1868,  4,168, 

BRIER  CREEK,  a  small  stream  rising  in  War- 
ren 00.,  Ga.,  flowmg  S.  E.  for  about  100  m.,  and 
entering  the  Savannah  river  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Jackson  borough.  After  the  American  victory 
on  Kettle  creek,  in  Febrnary,  1779,  Gen.  Ashe 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  abont  1,300  continental 
troops  to  drive  the  British  from  Augasta.  The 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Campbell, 
evaonated  the  city,  retreated  to  Brier  creek, 
and  after  crossing  destroyed  the  bridge,  Ashe 
pursued  them,  arrived  at  the  creek  Feb.  27,  and 
while  halting  to  form  a  camp,  March  3,  was 
Bnrprised  by  1,800  British  under  Gen.  Prevost, 
who  crossed  the  stream  15  m.  above,  made  a 
wide  circuit,  attacked  his  rear,  and  routed  him 
with  a  loss  of  abont  150  killed  and  189  prison- 
ers, besides  ail  the  baggage,  7  pieces  of  cannon, 
about  500  stand  of  arms,  and  much  ammuni- 
tion. The  British  had  only  B  killed  and  11 
wonnded,  and  were  enabled  by  this  victory  to 
reoocupy  Augnata  and  open  a  free  commnniear 
tioa  with  the  Indians  and  tories  in  Florida, 
western  Georpa,  and  the  Oarolinas, 

BRIES  (Hun.  Breend-BAnyd),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  connty»  of  Z61yom,  on  the 
Gran,  34  m.  N.  E.  of  Neusohl ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,776,  neariy  all  Slovaks.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle 
breeding.    The  cheese  of  Bries  is  famous. 

BRIGGS,  Chuies  Frederitk,  an  American  au- 
thor and  journalist,  bom  on  the  island  of  N'an- 
tncket  abont  1810.  Early  in  life  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  edited 
several  periodicals,  and  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  others.  In  1839  he  published 
a  novel  entitled  "  The  Adventures  of  Harry 
Franco,  a  Tale  of  the  great  Panic."  Four 
years  later  his  "  Haunted  Merchant "  appeared, 
and  in  18i7  "  The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper,  or 
the  Results  of  Romancing."  In  1844  he  com- 
menced the  "  Broadway  Journal,"  of  which  in 
the  following  year  Edgai  A.  Poe  became  his 
associate  editor.  He  was  an  editor  of  "Put- 
nam's Magazine  "  from  1853  to  18S6,  in  con- 
nection with  George  William  Curtis  and  Parke 
Godwin,  and  also  of  the  new  series  of  the  mag- 
azine in  1869.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "New  York  Times,"  and  is 
now  (187S)  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Brook- 
lyn Union." 

BRIGGS,  Henry  Perron^  an  English  painter, 
horn  in  1798,  died  in  London  in  January,  1844. 
He  flrat  exhibited  portraits  in  the  royal  acad- 
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emyin  1814,  and  in  1818  appeared  as  a  his- 
torical painter.  His  best  known  works  are 
"  Otiiello  relating  his  Adventures  to  Desde- 
mona,"  and  the  "  First  Interview  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Peruviana." 

BRIGHlHj  imailah,  an  American  physician, 
born  at  New  Marlborough,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  Dec.  36,  1798,  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Sept,  8,  1849.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1831,  resided  successively  in  En- 
field and  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  spent  a  year  inEuropean  travel  and 
study.  In  1837  he  delivered  a  conrse  of  lec- 
tures before  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons at  N'ew  York,  In  1840  he  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  retreat  for  the  insane 
at  Hartford,  and  in  1842  of  the  New  York 
state  lunatic  asylum  at  Utioa.  Here  he  had  the 
personal  care  and  supervision  of  450  or  500  par 
tients,  beades  which  he  delivered  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  treatment  of  the  in9ane,and  es- 
tablished a  "  Journal  of  Insanity."  He  pub- 
lished in  1833  a  small  work  on  "Asiatic  Chol- 
era," and  soon  afterward  a  treatise  on  "  Mental 
Cultivation  and  Excitement;"  in  188 0,  "The 
Infiuence  of  Religion  upon  the  Health  and 
Physical  Welfare  of  Mankind ;  "  in  1840,  "  The 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Brain ;  "  and  in  1849,  a  small  volume  of  apho- 
risms and  maxims  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
been  under  his  care,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Asylum  Souvenir." 

BBIGHlHli  (Gray),  a  curious  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  lobeliacem,  discovered  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  named  for  William  T.  Brig- 
ham  of  Boston,  Mass.     In  B.  inaignk  the  oo- 
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roUa  is  showy,  white  with  a  tinge  of  cream 
color;  the  long  slender  tube  (4  inches)  slightly 
incurved;  lobes  5,  about  1  inch  long,  vulvate 
ia  (estivation;  stamens  united  in  a  column 
around  the  pistil  and  adnate  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  calys  tube ;  stigma  2-lobed,  naked ; 
ovary  3-celled;  leaves  obovate,  about  6  or  8 
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inches  long,  clustered  in  a  head  at  the  snininit 
of  the  column  or  stem.  The  flowers,  which 
are  ahandant  and  last  for  several  months,  are 
Bweet-soented.  The  plant  has  been  cnltivatad 
in  England,  and  makes  a  very  ornamental  ap- 
pearance in  conservatories.  The  juice  is  not 
milky  as  in  most  of  the  arborescent  lc'ieliace(e, 
and  is  reputed  a  remedy  for  skin  diseases  ap- 
plied externally. 

BRIGHT,  Jesse  D.,  an  American  senator, 
born  at  Norwich,  Ohenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1812.  He  settled  in  Indiana,  wliere  he 
practised  law,  and  held  several  offices,  among 
Tvhich  were  those  of  state  senator  and  lieuten- 
ant governor.  He  was  cliosen  United  States 
senator  in  1845,  and  reelected  for  two  succes- 
sive terms.  He  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the 
democratic  party.  Early  in  1863  he  was 
chai^d  with  dialoyalty,  the  principal  evidence 
being  that  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1861,  aiter  the 
organization  of  the  confederate  government, 
he  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  "  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, president  of  the  Confederate  States,"  rec- 
ommending to  him  a  person  who  was  desi- 
rous of  famishing  arms.  For  this  he  was,  by 
a  vote  of  32  to  14,  expelled  the  senate,  Feb.  2, 
1863.    Ho  afterward  settled  in  Kentucky. 

BRIGHT,  Jolui,  an  Englisli  statesman,  bom  at 
Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  Nov. 
16,  I81J,  He  is  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  head  of  a  firm  of  cotton  spinners 
and  manufacturers  in  Rochdale.  When  the 
anti-com-law  association  was  formed  in  1838, 
he  entered  heartily  into  its  plana,  co5perating 
with  Mr,  Oobden,  and  the  two  became  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  league.  In  1343  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Durham, 
took  an  active  part  m  the  measures  for  free 
trade,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  bill  of 
1846  for  the  immediate  modification  of  the 
com  laws,  and  their  total  repeal  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  oa  Feb,  ],  1849.  In  1847,  and 
again  in  1852,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
ftom  Manchester.  In  1854  lie  sanctioned  the 
sending  a  depntation  of  Prienda  to  dissuade 
the  czar  from  entering  upon  hostilities  with 
Tnrkey,  and  also  deprecated  the  policy  of 
England  in  taking  part  in  the  war.  In  1857 
his  opposition  to  the  war  with  China  rendered 
him  nnpctpniar  with  his  constitutents,  and  he 
was  defeated  in  Manchester  by  a  large  major- 
ity. He  was,  however,  returned  for  Birming- 
ham, and  vigorously  urged  the  passage  of  a 
vote  of  censure  against  the  Palmerston  admin- 
istration for  introducing  the  foreign  conspiracy 
bill,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ministry  re- 
signed, Feb,  20,  1858.  Shortly  afterward  he 
made  a  speedi  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the 
British  military  establishment,  and  condemn- 
ing tho'policy  of  Asiatic  conquest.  In  1860  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  brining  about  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  During  the  Ame- 
rican civil  war  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the. 
Union,  and  sapported  its  cause  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament.  In  1865  he  entered  upon  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  tne  eleo- 
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tive  franchise,  which  finally  resulted  in  fie 
passage  of  tlie  reform  bill  of  Aug.  15.  1867. 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  reform  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
church,  a  bill  for  which  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons  March  1,  and  passed 
July  26,  1869.  At  the  parliamentary  election 
of  1868  a  large  majority  of  liberals  were  re- 
turned ;  the  Disraeli  administration  resigned 
Dec.  2,  and  in  the  Gladstone  ministry  which 
succeeded  it  Mr,  Bright  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  being  the  fii'st  Quaker  who 
ever  held  a  seat  in  the  British  cabinet.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  cabinet  Dec.  20,  1870, 
In  1872,  having  partially  recovered,  he  resumed 
his  place  in  parliament,  but  has  not  since  been 
able  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  public  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Bright's  eloquence,  energy,  prob- 
ity, and  uniform  adherence  to  principle,  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  party  in 
England,  A  collection  of  his  "  Speeches  on 
Questions  of  Public  Interest"  has  been  pub- 
lished (2  vols,,  London,  1868), 

BRUfflT,  RidiaM,  an  English  phyMcisn,  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1789,  died  Dec,  15,  1868.  He 
took  his  medical  degree  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1812,  and  afterward  aettled  iu 
London,  where  he  practised  with  great  success, 
and  became  licentiate  of  the  royal  college  of 
physicians,  and  physician  to  Guy's  hospital. 
He  sought  especially  to  trace  the  connection 
between  morbid  symptoms  and  alterations  in 
structure  of  tie  internal  organs;  and  in  this 
way  he  discovered  that  the  dropacal  effusions 
and  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  present 
in  the  disease  which  bears  his  name,  were  de- 
pendent on  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  He  wrote  on  morbid 
anatomy,  on  diseases  of  the  brdn,  on  abdominal 
tumors,  and  other  similar  subjects.  Hia  pub- 
lications illustrating  disease  of  the  kidney  ap- 
peared in  1886,  1839,  and  1840. 

BRIGHTON,  a  town  of  Middleses  co.,  Mass.,  ■ 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  4  m.  W,  of 
Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  4,967.  It  contains  the 
principalcattle  market  of  New  England,  There 
are  84  slaughter  houses,  employing  122  hands, 
and  slaughtering  annually  25,088  cattle,  170,- 
517  Bwine,_  23,781  sheep,  and  1,200  calves.  It 
also  contains  a  planing  mill,  and  manufactories 
of  cordage,  candles,  oil,  varnish,  neatsfoot  oU, 
bone,  and  glue  stock, 

BRIGHTON  (formerly  Bhighthblmstohe),  a 
watering  place  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  61  m.  8.  of  London  by  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway;  pop, 
in  1871,  90,018.  It  extends  for  more  than  3 
m.  along  the  coast  from  Kemptown  on  the  east 
to  Hove  on  the  west.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
town  stands  on  the  ridge  of  high  chalk  cliffs 
which  stretch  away  to  Beachy  Head;  the 
western  half  is  seated  on  a  low  pebbly  beach, 
and  is  sheltered  by  Selsea  Bill.  The  founda- 
tion of  its  prosperity  was  chiefly  laid  in  the 
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middle  of  th,e  18th  century,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Enssell,  whose  worlt  on  th.e  use  of  sea  water 
attracted  mncli  public  attention.  Its  celebrity 
as  a  fashionable  watering  place  was  due  to  the 
prince  of  Walea,  afterwaM  George  TV.,  who 
made  it  his  place  of  reaidenoe,  and  commenced 
in  1784  the  erection  of  the  paviUon,  which 
was  completed  three  years  afterward.  The 
town  subaeqnently  purchased  it  from  the  crown 
for  the  sum  of  £53,000,  and  threw  it  and  the 
pleasure  groraids  attflched_  to  it  opeu  to  the 
public.  The  chain  pier  was  erected  by  a  joint 
stock  company  in  1823-'S,  at  an  espense  of 
£80,000.  It  is  1,134  ft.  long,  and  extends 
into  the  sea  1,014  ft.  Another  pier  1,115  ft. 
long  was  completed  in  1867.  The  east  side  of 
Brighton  is  protected  by  a  sea  wall  60  fL  high 
and  33  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  In  the  western 
quarter  is  a  battery,  oonaisting  of  six  42-pound- 
ers,  erected  ia,1798.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the 
Qn    ii'- 1  iri       '       I'     1.     '     I  a  chalyl^eate 
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Spring.  There  are  25  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  established  church,  and  30  other 
placea  of  worship.  Its  inatitntions  of  learning 
are  numerous.  The  Brighton  college,  founded 
in  1847  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  has 
a  more  modern  course  of  studies  than  the  other 
great  Enghsh  schools.  The  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  Brighton  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
its  schools.  Foremost  stands  the  Sussex  county 
hospital;  established  in  1828,  and  since  thrice 
enlarged.  The  town  hall  is  a  large  building. 
Fairs  are  held  near  the  town  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  Sept.  4.  There  are  a  theatre,  an  assembly 
room,  and  two  club  houses.  The  literary  so- 
cieties are  the  royal  Brighton  scientific  and  lite  - 
rary  institution,  the  Brighton  Athenseum,  and 
the  Brighton  workingmen's  institute.  A  great 
marine  aqnarinm  was  opened  in  August,  1872. 
There  is  every  species  of  t>a thing  establishments, 
and  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  and  gas.  The 
only  manufactare  is  that  of  wooden  wares. 
TOL.  ni.— 19 
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There  are  5  banks  and  6  newspapers  in  the 
town.  The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  trans- 
acted at  Shoreham,  7  m.  W.  There  are  about 
100  fishing  boats,  manned  by  500  men.  Mack- 
erel, herrings,  soles,  brill,  and  turbot  most 
abound;  muUetand  whiting  are  also  met  with. 
Brigbthelm stone  is  mentioned  in  "Domesday 
Book."  It  has  frequently  suffered  from  hostile 
inyaa-on.  The  3^ench  plundered  and  burnt  it 
in  1513.  During  the  reigns  of  Benry  VIIl.  and 
Elizabeth  fortifications  were  erected  to  pro- 
tect it.  In  the  17th  century  it  contained  600 
families,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing. 

BBIGIDA,  Bridget,  or  Br^t,  Saint,  bom  in 
8weden  in  1302,  died  in  Eome,  July  23,  1373. 
She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Birger,  prince  of  the  rojol  blood  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Ingeburgis,  adescendant  of  theGothiokmgs. 
At  the  age  of  16  she  was  given  in  marriage  to 
the  councillor  Dipho  or  Ulf  Gudmarson,  by 
whom  she  had  eight  children,  the  youngest  of 

whom  is  honored  in 

the  Roman  calendar  by 
the  name  of  8t.  Oatha- 
rineof  Sweden.  After 
the  birth  of  these  chil- 
dren the  parents  took 
a  vow  of  continence, 
built  a  charity  hospital 
which  they  served  in 
person,  and  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Santiago  de 
Oompostella,  on  return- 
ing from  which  tJlpho 
resolved  to  enter  the 
Cistercian  monastery 
ofAlvastre.  He  died  in 
1344.  Brigida  now  di- 
vided the  estate  among 
her  children,  and  built 
a  large  monastery  at 
Wadstena,  in  which  she 
placed  25  monks  and 
GO  nnns,  prescribing 
for  them  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  Here  she  spent  two  years  in  close 
seclusion,  and  then  set  out  for  Eome.  After 
founding  in  that  city  an  asylum  for  pilgrims 
and  Swedish  students,  she  went  to  Jerusalem, 
visited  the  holj  places,  and  then  returned  toj 
Rome.  She  was  canonized  by  Boniface  IX.  in 
1391,  and  Oct.  8  was  appointed  as  her  festival. 
In  the  church  of  Rome  St.  Brigida  is  best 
known  by  her  revelations,  chiefly  concerning 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  events  which 
were  to  happen  in  eerttun  kingdoms.  They  were 
written  after  her  narration  partly  by  her  confes- 
sor Peter,  a  Swedish  Cistercian  monk,  partly  by 
a  Spaniard  called  AKocao  the  hermit.  Gerson 
attacked  them  with  great  severity;  but  the 
council  of  Basel  gave  them  its  approbation 
after  they  had  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
John  de  Turrecremata.  Among  her  other 
works  are  a  discourse  in  praise  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  a  series  of  prayers  on  the  sufferings 
and  love  of  Christ. 
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BRlGimSS,  or  Order  of  oir  Sarionr,  a  branch 
of  the  Augustinians,  founded  about  the  year 
1844  by  St.  Brigida  of  Sweden,  and  approyed 
by  Urban  V.  in  1370.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
monastery  built  by  Brigida  at  Wadetena,  near 
Linkoping,  in  Sweden.  It  embraces  both  monks 
and  nuns,  who  occupy  contiguous  buildings,  and 
celebrate  the  diyine  ofBce  in  the  same  churcli, 
but  never  see  each  other.  The  prioress  is  su- 
perior in  temporal  concerns,  but  spiritual  mat- 
ters are  managed  by  the  monks.  All  the 
houses  of  the  order  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  no  new  one  can  be  founded 
without  express  permission  of  the  pope.  The 
number  of  monks  in  each  monastery  was  fixed 
by  the  rule  at  25,  that  of  nuns  at  60 ;  hut  this 
regulation  was  not  always  strictly  enforced. 
Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  several  other  countries  had  con- 
vents of  this  order,  most  of  which,  including 
the  parent  house  at  Wadsteca,  were  destroyed 
at  the  reformation.  The  only  house  of  the 
order  in  England  was  the  rich  institution 
known  OS  Sion  house,  founded  by  Henry  V.  on 
the  Thames,  10  m.  from  London,    It  was  sup- 

Sessed  hy  Henry  VIII.,  restored  by  Queen 
ary,  and  again  dissolved  under  Elizabeth. 
The  monks  of  this  order  are  now  extinct,  but 
a  few  convents  for  nuns  eaisted  in  1860  in 
Bavaria,  Poland,  Holland,  and  England. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  Provence,  France,  In 
the  department  of  Var,  on  the  Calami,  31  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Toulon;  pop.  in  1866,  5,945.  It, 
is  well  built,  and  contains  several  squares  plant- 
ed and  adorned  with  fountwms,  a  public  library, 
a  normal  school,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and 
manufactories  of  mlk,  cloth,  hardware,  soaps, 
and  of  other  articles.  A  good  trade  is  oam^ 
on  in  wines,  olive  oil,  Hqueurs,  and  dried  fruits ; 
the  prunes  of  Brignoles,  produced  in  the  coun- 
try around  Digne,  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

BSIBCEGA,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  In 
the  province  and  19  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Guadalajara,  on  the  Tajulia ;  pop.  about  4,500. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by 
the  French,  under  the  duke  de  VendSme,  over 
the  allied  forces,  under  Lord  Stanhope,  in  1710. 
A  branch  establishment  of  the  royal  cloth 
manufactory  of  Guadal^ara  occupies  a  splen- 
did edifice  built  under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
VI.  and  Oharles  III.  A  considerable  trade  in 
cloth  and  woollen  goods  is  carried  on, 

BSIL,  Pail,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1566,  died  in  Rome  in  1626.  He  aided 
his  brother  Matthew  in  deooratingthe  Vatican, 
and  executed  some  important  works  for  the 
Sistine  cbapei.  Some  of  his  landscapes  con- 
tmn  figures  by  Annibale  Carracci.  His  finest 
composition  is  a  landscape  in  the  Vatican. 

BRlLLAT^ViRUV,  Inthelme,  a  French  author 
and  magistrate,  bom  at  Bellay,  April  1,  IT56, 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2, 1826.  He  was  a  deputy 
to  the  states  general  in  1789,  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  cassation  in  1792,  and  mayor  of  Bellay 
in  1793,  in  which  year  he  fled  to  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States  to  escape  from  the  revo- 
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lutionary  tribunal,  and  resided  nearly  three 
years  in  New  York,  where  he  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  French  and  by  performing  in 
the  orchestra  of  &  theatre.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1796,  and  during  the  consulate  again 
became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  death.  He  is  known 
to  literature  by  his  anonymous  writings  on  po- 
litical economy,  and  on  the  arohteology  of  the 
department  of  Ain,  also  by  a  work  on  duels ; 
but  chiefly  by  his  famous  book  on  gastronomy, 
entitled  PAysjoiiijie  i^Kooflf,  published  in  1825, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Enghsh  and 
several  other  languages. 

BRUDISI  (aae.BniTidudumorSrun'/kium), 
a  seaport  of  Italy,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the 
province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  lying  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  and  slieltered  harbor  of  the  Adriatic 
between  the  promontories  Permo  and  Cavallo, 
in  lat.  40°  88'  N.,  Ion.  18°  E.,  44  m.  E.  N.  E.  of 
Taranto;  pop.  about  12,000.  The  town  has 
comparatively  few  objects  of  interest,  its  castle, 
called  Forte  di  Terra,  being  the  most  note- 
worthy building  of  the  place.  This  is  a  strong 
and  well  placed  fortress,  with  immense  round 
towel's,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
every  view  of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  a 
large  Nonnan  structure,  has  little  architectural 
beauty,  and  its  walls  have  been  much  iiyured 
by  earthquakes.  Hear  it  stands  an  ancient 
marble  column  about  60  ft.  high,  probably  once 
a  portion  of  a  temple.  The  Appian  way  ter- 
minated at  Brindisi.  There  is  a  public  library 
in  the  town,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  an- 
cient coins.  Improvements  are  going  on  in  the 
harbor,  which  has  greatly  deteriorated  in  value 
since  the  Roman  times,  in  part  on  account  of 
dikes  erected  by  Ccesar  and  intended  to  add  to 
the  safety  of  the  port;  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  aided  the  accumulation  of  sand,  and  nar- 
rowed the  entrance,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  inner  bay.  It  is  expected  that  the  mea- 
sures now  in  progress  will  restore  the  ancient 
value  of  the  roadstead,  secure  a  great  depth 
of  water  along  the  piers,  and  materially  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  im- 
portance and  prosperity  of  Brindisi  have  of 
late  years  been  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  extending  along  the 
eastern  coast  from  northern  Italy.  Thus  con- 
nected with  all  the  railways  of  the  continent, 
it  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  mdls  to  the  East.  Steamers 
carrying  these  mails  and  passengers  ply  be- 
tween Brindia  and  Alexandria,  connecting 
with  the  regular  mail  steamers  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  steamship  company. 
Letters  for  India  and  all  the  East  can  thus  be 
posted  at  London  some  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  company's  vessels  from  England, 
and  still  overtake  them  at  Alexandria. — Ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition,  Brundusium  was 
founded  by  Cretans  in  a  very  remote  time. 
It  flourished  as  an  independent  city,  governed 
for  some  time  hy  princes  of  its  own  people. 
In  267  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  the  Eomans.    It 
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now  gained  the  greatest  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  its  excellent  harbor,  near  the 
narrow  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  caused  it 
to  be  selected  for  the  principal  Roman  naval 
station.  HannibaJ  made  an  □nsuocessM  at- 
terapt-to  capture  it.  The  chief  fleets  sent  out 
for  eastern  conquest  set  sail  from  its  harbor. 
Sulla  landed  at  Brundnsium  when  he  returned 
n  83  B  C  from  the  M  thr  lat  o  war  anl  ac 
cnriel  the      ty  manv  j  r  vilegc   f  r    ta  k  nl 
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reception  of  him.  Cwsar  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  blockade  Porapey  and  a  part  of 
his  fleet  in  the  bay  before  the  city.  Bruadn- 
wum  was  again  besieged  by  Antony  in  40  B.  C, 
but  his  reconciliation  with  Octavins  prevent- 
ed his  pushing  the  siege  to  its  end.  Cicero 
landed  here  when  he  returned  from  exile  in  67 
B.  C. ;  Horace  visited  the  city  in  company  with 
Mtecenas  and  Cocoe  us  T  irgJ  d  ed  tl  ere  n  19 
B  C     After  the  iall  of  the  Fonian  « 


Brindisi,  after  being  at  different  times  imder 
the  dominion  of  Goths,  Saracens,  and  Greeks, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  and  under 
their  rule  formed.an  important  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  crusaders ;  but  it  soon  lost  its 
commercial  prosperity.  Lonis  of  Hungary  and 
Louis  of  Aiyou  each  sacked  the  town  in  the 
lith  century,  and  in  the  ISth  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Frederick  II. 
began,  the  castle,  and  Charles  V.  completed  it ; 
bnt  Brindisi  even  in  his  time  had  lost  its  prom- 
inence as  a  point  either  of  attack  or  defence ; 
and  until  the  present  century  it  remained  an 
entirely  insignificant  seaport. 

BBIKOLEI,  Jutes,  an  English  mechanic  and 
enjpneer,  bom  in  Derbyihire  m  l'"lfi,  died  at 
Tumhurst,  Sept.  3T,  1772  He  waa  appren- 
ticed to  a  millwright  at  the  age  ot  17  After 
entering  upon  business  he  devised  in  1753  an 
improved  water  engine  lor  draining  the  cotl 
mines  at  Ciifton.  In  J7o5  he  bnUt  the  ma 
ohinery  for  a  silk  mill  at  Gongleton  His  repu 
tation  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Bndgo 
water,  who  employed  him  to  construct  a  canal 
from  his  estate  at  Worsley  across  the  river  Ir 
well  to  Manchester;  in  1761  he  completed  this 
watercourse,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  England , 
it  had  no  locks,  and  was  in  some  parts  a  sub- 
terraneous tunnel  and  in  others  an  elevated 
aqueduct.  He  revived  the  idea  of  canal  com- 
Diunieation  across  the  country  by  uniting  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Trent,  and  tunnelled  the 
Harecastle  hill,  which  had  before  been  deemed 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  This  tunnel  is 
2,380  yards  in  length,  and  70  yards  below  the 
surface.  It  was  begiin  in  176B,  and  finished 
after  Brindley's  death  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Henshall,  in  1777.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canals, 
by  means  of  which,  together  with  the  Mersey 


and  Trent  canal,  he  connected  the  Thames, 
Hamber,  Severn,  and  Mersey.  His  education 
was  veiy  meagre.  It  was  his  custom  when 
perplexed  with  any  extraordinary  difflcnlty  to 
retire  to  bed,  and  lie  there  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  days  till  his  plan  was  clear. 
,  BRINE,  the  salt  water  naturally  produced  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  which  is  more  or  less  saturated  with 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  which 
flows  out  in  springs  or  is  pumped  up  for  the 
use  of  the  salt  manufactories. — Brine  is  also 
the  artificial  sahno  solution  used  for  preserving 
meats.  By  a  paper  communicated  to  the  im- 
perial academy  of  medicine  of  France,  it  ap- 
pears that  brine  thus  used  acquires  poisonous 
properties  in  a  few  months,  so  that  its  use  with 
food  continued  for  some  time  may  produce  fa- 
tal effects.  The  symptoms  are  first  noticed  in 
the  effect  of  thp  poison  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem Tremblings,  convulsions,  and  loss  of  sen- 
sation are  caused.  The  secretions  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys  are  also  increased,  and  violent 
congestion  and  infiammaUon  of  the  intestines 
ensue  The  council  of  health  in  Paris,  after 
eximiQing  into  this  subject,  recommend  that 
'  in  all  cases  brine  preserved  too  long,  or  in 
contact  with  rancid  meat,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, except  with  the  greatest  care,  and  after 
It  has  been  purified  by  skimming  all  the  scum 
which  forms  on  the  aurfece."  The  salt  pickle 
can  be  removed  from  brine  by  a  process  termed 
dialym,  and  the  juice  then  has  tne  property  of 
fresh  soup.  It  is  proposed  in  this  way  to  make 
use  of  the  extract  of  meat  contained  ia  all 
brines  which  have  not  been  m  contact  with 
rancid  meat. 

BRmKHAM,  Kail  GnsUf,  a  Swedish  diplo- 
matist and  poet,  bom  Feb.  34,  1764,  died  in 
Stockholm,  Jan.  10,  1848.    He  studied  in  Ger- 
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many,  and  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  from 
1793  to  1810.  The  uniTeraity  of  Upaal,  to 
which  he  preaected  hia  library,  made  him  doc- 
tor, and  he  was  also  made  a  baroa  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy.  Hia  firat  poems  were  pub- 
Ibhed  in  Leipaio  ^  vols,,  1789),  imder  the  name 
of  Selmar ;  his  Philoeaphische  Ansiehten  and 
GedichU  appeared  anonymotisly  in  Berlin 
(1801);  and  his  poem.  Die  Welt  des  Gemu* 
(1821)  received  the  first  prize  of  the  acade- 
my. He  was  erroneously  regarded  aa  the 
author  of  E.  L.  von  Woltmann's  anonymous 
Memoiren  de»  I¥mherm  von  S~~(t  (3  Tob., 
Prague,  1815). 

BRINFILUEBa,  Marie  lUi^ncHte  d'Anlray,  mar- 
ohioneas  de,  a  French  woman,  convicted  of 
poiaoning  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  many 
others,  eseonted  at  Paris,  July  16,  1676.  She 
waa  highly  educated,  and  moved  in  the  best 
French  society.  Her  father  was  Dreux  d'An- 
bray,  a  prominent  public  officer  of  Paris.  In 
1651  she  married  the  marqnis  de  Brinvilliera. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  she  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  his  iriends,  an  adventnrer  named  Gandis 
de  Sainte-Croix,  Her  huaband  did  not  inter- 
fere, bnt  her  fkther  caused  the  arrest  of  Gau- 
din,  who  waa  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  Hav- 
ing there  been  taught  by  an  Italian  named 
Esiii  the  preparation  and  application  of  a  pecn- 
liar  kind  of  poison,  he  became  the  inatructor  of 
the  marchioness,  who  initiated  her  husband 
into  the  secret.  The  marquis  having  ruined 
himself  by  extravagance,  the  death  of  hia  wife's 
femilywas  resolved  npon,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain tie  property.  He  prepared  the  poison,  and 
she  experimented  with  it  upon  the  mok  in  the 
Paris  hospital,  npon  her  gnests,  and  upon  her 
chamber  maid.  She  made  eight  unsnccesaftil 
attempts  npon  her  fether  before  5ansing  his 
death.  She  nest  poisoned  her  two  brothers,  and 
then  attempted  Oie  death  of  her  hnshand,  who 
was  saved  by  an  antidote.  Her  paramour  died 
of  the  effects  of  the  poison  while  he  was  pre- 
paring it ;  a  bos  was  found  in  his  house  con- 
taining the  poison  and  her  love  iettera  and 
other  oonoluM-ve  evidences  of  her  crime,  and 
she  left  Paris.  Laohauss^e,  a  servant  who  had 
asdsted  her  in  poisoning  her  brothers,  put  in  a 
claim  upon  the  effects  of  Sainte-Crois  for  wages 
due  him.  Being  suspected,  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  dealii.  Before  his  execution 
he  made  a  luU  confession.  Madame  Brinvil- 
liers,  who  had  taken  refiige  in  a  convent  at 
LiSge,  was  arrested  by  a  policeman,  who  gained 
access  to  her  cell  under  the  garb  of  a  priest, 
and  to  her  confidence  under  the  character  of 
a  lover.  He  also  secured  her  papers,  among 
which  one  waa  found  intended  to  be  read  after 
her  death,  in  which  she  confessed  that  she  had 
set  fire  to  a  honse  and  poisoned  her  fatter, 
her  brothers,  one  of  her  children,  and  herself. 
This  paper  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  trial. 
On  her  refusing  to  admit  its  truth,  she  was  taken 
to  the  tort:ure  room,  when  she  confessed  not 
only  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  paper,  bnt 
ethers  which  the  government  withheld  th>m 
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public  knowledge.  Madame  de  S6vign6  in  her 
letters  gives  a  graphic  account  of  her  execu- 
tion.   The  poison  she  used  was  aqua  to/ana. 

BBIOHr,  Luis,  admiral  of  Colombia,  horn  at 
Cnragoa,  July  6, 1783,  died  Sept.  20, 1831.  He 
was  sent  at  an  eariy  age  to  Holland  to  receive 
his  education,  his  father  being  a  native  of  that 
conntry;  he  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  af- 
terward vitdted  the  United  States,  where  he 
studied  navigation.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  bought  a  vessel,  made  several  voy- 
ages, established  a  mercantile  honse  at  Cura- 
eoa,  and  in  1811  waa  appointed  captain  of  a 
frigate  in  the  service  of  the  republic  and  state 
of  Oarfieas,  At  his  own  expense  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  forces 
at  the  island  of  Kargarita,  where  he  gamed  a 
signal  victory.  Brion  distinguished  himself  at 
the  conquest  of  Guiana,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta 
and  Cartagena.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
.rendered  unhappy  by  a  misimderstanding  with 
Bolivar,  which  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that 
he  became  ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  re- 
turned to  Curagoa,  and  soon  died  in  poverty. 

BRIOFDE,  a  town  of  Auvergue,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Haute-Loire,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Allier,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Brivaa,  39  m.  N.  W.  of  Puy;  pop.  in  1866, 
4,882.  The  old  bridge  at  La  Vieille  Brioude, 
long  celebrated  as  bemg  the  widest  in  span  of 
any  known,  fell  down  in  1832.  In  the  16th 
century  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brionde 
rose  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  but  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Lafayette 
waa  born  near  this  place,  at  Chadagnac.  A 
conriderable  trafBc  in  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  is 
carried  on.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
college  and  the  church  of  St,  Julian.  There  is 
also  a  small  public  library.  The  railway  from 
Clermont  to  Le  Puy  passes  through  it. 

BBISICH.    See  Beeisaob. 

BBISBME.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Vales,  Australia,  bordered  on 
the  S.  by  Hunter  and  Goulbourn  rivers,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Liverpool  mountains;  area, 
3,344  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  about  1,400.  It 
confflsts  chiefly  of  table  land,  diverafled  by  a 
few  plains  and  some  high  peaks,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Burning  mountain,  or  Mount  Win- 
gen,  is  in  a  state  of  combustion.  The  burning 
portion  is  from  1,400  to  1,500  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  1806  there  were  8,600  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  chiefly  in  wheat.  There  were 
5,806  horses,  39,154  cattle,  and  175,786  sheep. 
The  principal  towns  areMurrurundi  and  Scone. 
II.  A  town  of  Australia,  capital  of  Queensland 
and  of  Stanley  county,  silMated  on  the  river 
Brisbane,  about  35  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
Moreton  bay,  and  440  m,  N.  N.  E.  of  Sydney: 
pop.  in  1871,  10,418,  of  whom  15,039  belonged 
to  the  city  proper  and  the  remainder  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Thetownisdivided  into  four  parts,  North 
and  South  Brisbane,  Kangaroo  Point,  and  For- 
titude Valley.  The  two  former  are  connected 
by  an  iron  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman. 
Catholic  and  an  Anglican  bishop,  and  has  a 
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meolianioB'  institute,  achool  of  arta,  general  hoa- 
[>it«l,  and  botanical  gardens  wliich  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste  and  excellentiy  kept.  There 
were  publistied  in  1871  one  dmly  newspaper, 
two  tri-weeklies,  one  weekly,  and  one  monttly. 
Steamers  run  to  Sydney,  and  to  the  northern 

Eorts  i  there  is  also  regular  communication  with 
ondon  hy  Bailing  Yessels.  Owing  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  only  vessels  of  a  limited 
wze  can  come  up  to  the  city. 

BBISSON,  natbarlB  JacqiiH,  a  French  savant, 
bom  at  Fontenay-le-Oomte,  April  30,  1728, 
died  at  Boissy,  near  Versailles,  June  23,  1806. 
He  was  instructor  to  the  ohildren  of  the  royal 
family  of  France  in  physics  and  natural  history. 
He  was  also  royal  censor,  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  of  me  institute,  and  suc- 
ceeded Ifollet  in  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy at  the  college  of  Uavarre.  He  translated 
Priestley's  work  on  electricity,  although  he 
opposed  his  theories,  and  still  more  those  of 
JVanklin.  The  best  of  his  wrifiiiga  are  on 
specific  gravity  and  on  ornithology.  Bnfibn 
quotes  frequently  from  the  latter  work. 

BRKSOT,  Jean  Pierre,  a  Girondist  leader,  sur- 
named  De  Warville  after  the  village  of  Ouar- 
ville,  near  Ghartres,  where  he  was  bom,  Jan. 
14,  1754,  died  by  the  guillotine,  Oct.  31,  1798. 
He  had  abandoned  the  law  for  literature,  when 
a  seditious  publication,  wrongly  imputed  to 
him,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Afterward 
he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  conducted  a 
French  journal;  he  then  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  wrote  against  slavery,  having 
previously  been  one  of  the  oripnal  founders 
of  la  aocieU  det  amis  des  noirs.  Returning  to 
France  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  he  became  the  editor  of  Le  Patriote 
Fran,[aia,  and  a  member  of  the  commune  of 
Paris ;  and  having  labored  assiduously,  and  with 
uncommon  ability,  in  the  interest  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  chosen  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  where  he  soon  took  a  conspicuous 

{ositiou  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondists,  who  from 
im  were  frequently  called  Brissotina.  After 
the  kill's  flight,  he  pat  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  who  demanded  his  deposition,  and  event- 
ually taking  his  seat  in  the  convention  as  a 
representative  of  the  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loire,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  England, 
and  Holland.  He  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
Bobespierre  and  his  party  by  opposing  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  king,  though  he  voted 
for  his  death,  and  was  finally  doomed  to  die  on 
the  same  day  with  20  of  his  political  associ- 
ates. (See  GiEOnnisTS.)  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works  and  memoirs,  chiefly 
on  law,  politics,  and  metaphysics.  His  work 
on  the  United  States  W701)  was  translated  into 
English,  German,  and  Dutch.  Hia  biography 
was  published  in  4  vols.  (Tans,  1839-'33). 

BRISTED.  I.  Jobn,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in 
1778,  died  at  Bristol,  E.  L,  Feb.  33,  1856.  He 
waa  educated  at  Winchester  studied  law  came 


to  America  in  1806,  and  practised  in  New  York. 
In  1830  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jacob 
Astor.  Having  studied  divinity  under  Bishop 
Griswold,  he  succeeded  him  in  1829  as  rector 
of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Bristol,  which 
office  he  discharged  till  1813.  Among  his 
works  are  :  "A  Pedestrian  Tour  through  part 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1804);  "Critical  and  PhiloBophical 
Essays  "  (1804) ;  "  Edward  and  Anna,"  a  novel 
(1805) ;  "  The  Resources  of  the  United  States  " 
(New  York,  1818);  and  "Thoughts  on  the 
Anglican  and  Anglo-American  Ohurchea " 
(1833).  II.  Charles  Istor,  an  American  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York  in 
1830.  Having  completed  the  course  at  Yale 
college,  he  entered  in  1840  the  univerMty  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  graduated  at  Trinity 
college  in  1845,  with  high  honor  aa  a  classical 
scholar.  He  has  since  pt^sed  many  years  in 
Europe,  has  written  much  for  newspaper 
and  magazines,  usually  under  the  signature  of 
Car!  Benson,  and  "has  pubhshed  several  books, 
among  which  are;  "Selections  from  Catullus," 
with  notes  (1849);  "Letter  to  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,"  being  a  reply  to  attacks  made  upon 
Stephen  Girard  and  John  Jacob  Astor;  "The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  New  York"  (1852); 
"  Five  Years  in  an  English  University  "  (1863 ; 
new  ed.,  1873);  and  "The  Interference  Theory 
of  Government"  (1897).  He  was  one  of  the 
ori^nal  trustees  of  the  Astor  library. 

BR1ST0L>  L  A  S.  E.  county  of  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  S.  E.  by  Buzzard's  bay,  and  V. 
by  Rhode  Island,  and  drained  by  Taunton  and 
Pawtucket  rivers;  area,  517  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  103,886.  It  b  diverafled  by  many  irreg- 
ularities of  surface.  Its  sescoast,  about  16  m. 
in  extent,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
good  harbors..  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large 
quantities.  Manufacturing  is  extensively  car- 
ried on,  parlioularly  at  Fdl  Elver.  New  Bed- 
ford is  the  chief  whaling  port  of  the  country. 
The  Boston  and  Providence,  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton,  Taunton  branch,  and  Fall  Eiver  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  county.  There  are  37 
cotton  mills,  3  calico  print  works,  3  woollen 
mills,  4  shoddy  mills,  6  brass  founderies,  ISflonr 
mills,  6  tanneries,  54  saw  mills,  3  manufactories 
of  spool  cotton,  10  rolling  and  splitting  mills, 
and  numerous  other  manufactories.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  7,928  bushels  of  rye, 
83,369  of  Indian  com,  40,003  of  oats,  337,675 
of  potatoes,  37,091  tons  of  hay,  and  333,9,86 
lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  2,668  horses,  6,671 
milch  cows,  3,908  other  cattle,  2,381  sheep,  and 
3,773  swine.  Capitals,  New.  Bedford  and 
Taunton.  II.  An  E.  county  of  Ehode  laland ; 
area,  25  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,431.  Mount 
Hope  and  Narragansett  bays  bound  it  E.,  S., 
and  W.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  presents  a 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  A  railroad  from  Bristol  to  Providence 
passes  through  the  county,  and  another  extends 
from  Fall  Eiver  to  Warren.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  13,621  bushels  of  Indian. 
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corn,  5,984  of  oats,  84,996  of  potatoes,  and 
2,551  tona  of  hay.  There  were  399  Lorses, 
664  milch  cows,  571  other  cattle,  473  sheep,  and 
848  swine.    Capital,  Bristol. 

BRISTOL,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Bristol  CO.,  E.  I.,  10  m.  by  rail  8.  E.  of 
Providence,  and  11  m.  N.  of  Newport;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,302.  It  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  a 
peninsula  stretching  ont  toward  the  south,  be- 
tween Karragansett  hay  on  the  west  and 
Mount  Hope  hay  on  the  east.  The  town  is 
B  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  12 
sq.  m.  It  includes  Mount  Hope,  a  beautiful 
eminence  300  ft.  above  water,  noted  for  the 
fine  view  from  its  summit,  and  interesting  as 
the  ancient  residence  of  King  Philip,  who  was 
killed  here  in  1676.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  raising  onions  and  other  market 
vegetables.  The  village  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort,  and  contains  a  newspaper  office,  seve- 
ral churches,  banks,  manuiactories,  and  good 
schools.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
bombarded  by  ttie  British,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  burned  to  the  ground.  A  railroad  connects 
it  with  Providence,  and  steamers  from  Fall 
Eiver  to  the  latter  city  also  stop  here.  For 
tiie  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  the  imports  from 
foreign  oountnes  into  the  district  (which  also 
includes  Warren)  amounted  to  $8^,161;  ex- 
ports, $30,339.  There  were  registered  23  ves- 
sels with  a  tonnage  of  2,189. 

BRISTOL,  a  post  borough,  and  formerly  the 
capita!  of  Bucks  co,,  Penn.,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Delaware  river,  nearly  opposite  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  about  19  m.  above  Philadelphia ; 
pop.  in  1870  3  369  It  is  a  pleasant,  neat 
looking  town  with  several  ohurche  a  tank 
8  flour  mill  a  mmeral  spring  and  abundant 
means  of  communication  with  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Union  A  quarterly  periodical  is  pub 
lished  here  A  railroad  from  New  Tort  to 
Philadelphia  passes  through  it,  a  hoe  ol  steam 
boats  connects  it  with  Philadelphia  and  the 
Delaware  branch  of  the  Pennsylvama  canal 
terminates  here  m  a  large  basin  communicating 
with  the  rivei 

BRISTOL,  a  seafort  and  city  of  England  on 
the  borders  ol  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset 
shire,  but  independent  of  both  sitoated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  \.von  and  Frome  8  m  Irom 
their  entrance  mto  the  c  tuarv  of  the  Severn 
the  head  ot  Bri  to!  channel  12  m  N  W  of 
Bath,  and  118  m  W  of  London  pop  m  1871 
182,524.  The  Avon  bemg  navigable  for  large 
vessels  up  to  this  point,  gives  to  Bristol  great 
commercial  advantages,  which  have  been 
flirther  improved  by  dock  accommodation. 
The  British  docks,  which  were  originally 
formed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £600,000,  were  purchased  in  1847  by 
the  corporation,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
the  city.  Bristol  was  long  the  second  city  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  1750  to  1767  the  average 
net,  receipts  of  the  customs  there  amounted 
to  £155,189  sterling,  while  those  of  Liverpool 


were  £51,136.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century  the  advantages  of  Liverpool  in  natural 
position,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  northern  coal, 
iron,  and  jnanufacturing  districts,  rapidly  se- 
cured her  the  superiority ;  and  tiie  West  India 
trade,  which  formerly  belonged  exclusively  to 
Bristol,  has  been  in  tiie  present  century  trans- 
ferred to  London,  since  the  completion  of  the 
West  India  docks.  The  growth  of  railway 
communication  has  also  partly  deprived  Bristol 
of  its  long  standing  character  as  the  oommer- 
dal  depot  of  the  west  of  England.  It  is  still 
the  great  point  of  shipment  between  the  south 
of  Ireland  and  England.  Numerous  manu&c 
tures  are  carried  on,  among  which  are  refined 
sugar,  brass  and  copper  ware'<  scaj.  glass 
chain  cables,  anchors,  maoh  nerv  tobacco 
earthenware,  floor  cloth,  wire  pms  shot,  sheet 
lead,  zinc,  saltpetre,  tin  pipes,  hats  spirits 
malt  liquors,  and  soda.  There  is  a  large  cot 
ton  factory,  employing  1,700  hands  and  oUier 
manufacturing  establishments  are  on  a  large 
scaJe.  There  are  seven  hanking  establishments 
including  a  branch  of  the  hank  of  England  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  gas  company.  The  tides 
in  the  Bristol  channel  rise  48  ft.  at  springs  and 
23  at  neaps,  and  at  the  floatingharbor  often  to 
80  ft.,  so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  draught 
come  to  the  city.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  dam- 
age at  the  rise,  and  of  grounding  at  low  tide,  a 
floating  harbor  or  wet  dock  has  been  con- 
struet«i,  by  changing  the  bed  of  the  river 
Avon  for  a  length  of  3  m.  There  is  a  quay  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  a  number  of  basins.  Five 
bridges  connect  the^pposite  sides  of  the  float- 
ing harbor  and  river.  There  are  also  graving 
docks  and  ship  vards  suitable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  The  Great  '\\  estern  and  Great 
Britam    tesides  many  other  larj,e  steamers 


amreh  of  St  Mary  Eedelift 


were  built  at  this  port.  Three  railways,  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  the  Great  Western,  and 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  have  termini  in  this 
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city.  There  are  numerous  intereating  momi- 
nienta  of  anliquity,  among  wLicL  the  church  of 
St.  Marj  Eeddiff  ia  conspicuous  both  for  its 
beauty  aud  for  Ohatterton's  connection:  with 
it.  The  cathedral  has  a  fine  Norman  gateway. 
Among  the  modern  buildings  are  the  eoiinoil 
house,  in  the  Italian  style,  the  guildhall,  in  the 
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Tudor  style,  the  Victoria  rooms 
and  eiJiibitions,  the  Bristol  institution,  with  a 
fine  gallery  of  art,  and  the  bridewell  prison, 
rebuilt  after  the  riot  of  1831.  The  Bristol 
library,  founded  in  1772,  has  50,000  Tolumes. 
Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  is  a  noted  water- 
ing plaee.  (See  OLmoir.)— Bristol  dates  from 
before  the  Roman  inya.gion,  but  did  not  become 
a  place  of  strength  and  importance  till  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  In  the  13tli  and  13th  cen- 
taries  it  was  noted  both  for  its  trade  and  manu- 
factures. By  the  enterprise  of  Bristol  mer- 
ohants  some  of  the  early  espeditions  for  the 
extension  of  discovery  in  the  western  world 
were  fitted  out,  Sebastian  Cabot  passed  hia 
early  life  in  Bristol,  and  a  Bristol  ship  first 
touched  the  American  continent,  Martin  Fro- 
hiaher  brought  one  of  the  Esquimaux  to  Bristol 
in  15T8.  Hakluyt  belonged  to  Bristol,  and 
Newfoundland  was  colonized  from  Bristol. 
It  figured  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  a 
commanding  position  during  the  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  It  was  carried 
by  storm  by  Prince  Maurice  and  PrinceEnpert 
in  1643,  but  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  at 
Naseby  was  surrendered  by  Prince  Eupert  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  a  brief  resistance. 
It  was  the  scene  of  riots  on  account  of  local 
disputes  in  1793,  and  of  a  disastrous  riot  in 
1881,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  an  opponent  of  the  reform  bill. 

BRISTOL  BEICK,  a  sort  of  brick  used  for 
cleaning  steel,  manufactured  for  aome  yeara 
exclnaively  in  Bristol,  England.  A  small  vem 
of  the  sand  required  for  this  purpose  was  found 
near  Liyerpool,  bat  was  soon  exhaasted.  One 
of  the  owners  or  operatiyes,  who  had  been 
eonoerned  in  the  works  at  Bristol,  visited  the 
United  States  in  1820,  where  by  accident  he 
disooyered  that  the  same  kind  of  sand  which 
was  used  for  the  Bristol  bricks  might  be  pro- 
cured at  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that 
.period  bricks  fully  equal  to  the  imported  ar- 
ticle have  been  manufactured  in  thia  country. 
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BBISTOL  CHiNNEL,  a  body  of  water  separa- 
ting the  southern  portion  of  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire in  England  from  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  and  composed  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  river  Severn  and  the  broad  arm 
of  the  sea  into  which  that  river  empties.  It 
may  be  aaid  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  or  lower  Avon,  where  its  width  is  about 
5  m.,  tfl  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  enters  be- 
tween Hartland  point,  in  Devonshire,  and  St. 
Gowan'a  head,  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales.  Its 
width  between  these  capes  is  about  40  m.  It 
is  bounded  by  shores  as  irregular  in  outline  as 
they  are  various  in  their  general  features,  and 
the  whole  coast,  hut  especially  that  on  the 
north,  ia  remarkably  picturesque. 

BBIT  (elupea  mimma,  Peck),  a  small  species 
of  herrii^,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four 
inches,  found  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  coast  of  S"ew  Eng- 
land ;  it  serves  as  food  for  the  bloeflsh  and  other 
predatory  species.  The  back  is  nearly  black, 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  dark  green,  and  the 
sides  silvery  with  roseate  and  golden  reflec- 
tions ;  the  lateral  line  is  very  high  up,  and  the 
abdominal  ridge  is  serrated ;  tie  lower  jaw 
rather  projects  beyond  the  upper.  It  used  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  hay  of  Tundy,  but  is 
'rare  there  of  late  years ;  it  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently met  witli  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is  mentioned  by  De  Kay  in  his  "Fishes  of 
New  York,"  In  the'  young  specunens  the 
dorsal  ridge  is  a  black  line,  and  the  space  be- 
tween thia  and  the  lateral  line  is  light  green, 
with  smaO  darker  points.  Its  immense  num- 
bers might  make  it  of  value  in  some  localities 
as  a  manure,  and  as  a  bait  for  other  fish. 

BRITAIN,  or  Britannia,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  name  given 
to  the  island  by  the  earliest  Greek  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  was  Albion, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  Celtic  ati  or  alp,  meaning  according  to 
some  authorities  white,  according  to  others  high, 
and  applied  to  the  island  either  from  the  white 
appearance  of  its  chalky  cliffs  on  the  aonth, 
or  from  its  northern  mountains.  The  natives 
themselves  are  said  to  have  called  it  Etlaaban, 
"  the  white  island,"  from  which  Albion  could 
easily  be  formed.  The  origin  of  the  word 
Britain  is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  of  Al- 
bion. Camden  supposed  it  to  be  formed  from 
irit,  ft  Celtic  word  signifying  painted,  and  that 
it  therefore  means  the  land  of  the  painted  peo- 
ple. Carte  more  probably  derives  it  from  Bryd- 
train,  the  name  which  the  natives  called  them- 
selves by,  and  which  was  easily  latinized  into 
Britain.  The  aboriginal  or  at  least  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  origin  and 
race,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  names  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers 
in  the  island  are  still  descriptive  and  significant 
in  the  Celtic  language.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, however,  and  before  we  have  any  au- 
thentic knowledge  of  Britain,  its  Celtic  popu- 
latioa  seems  to  ^ve  been  conquered  and  dis- 
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placed  by  Gothic  tribes  who  at  the  time  of 
Osesar's  invaaon,  when  the  history  of  Britain 
be^a,  occupied  the  B.  E.  part  of  the  island, 
and  had  dri^'en  the  Celts  into  the  remoter  and 
less  accessible  districts.  Before  the  time  of 
Cffisar,  however,  nothing  is  really  fenown  of 
Britain  beyond  some  vague  aUuMons  by  He- 
rodotus and  a  statement  by  Aristotle  that  in 
the  western  ocean  there  were  two  large  islands, 
Albion  and  lerne,  which  were  oalled  Britan- 
nia. The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  knew 
the  island  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  tin, 
but  they  have  left  no  record  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  it.    (See  EuaLiKD.) 

BBITANNU  METAL,  also  called  white  metal, 
an  alloy  of  86  parts  of  tin,  10  of  antnmony,  3 
of  zinc,  and  1  of  oopper.  Its  composition, 
however,  is  somewhat  variable.  Dr.  Thomson 
^ves  the  analysis  of  one  specimen :  tin,  85  -73 ; 
antimony,  10-39;  zino,  2-fll;  oopper, -98=100. 
It  is  cast  into  ingots  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 
It  is  an  alloy  of  great  use  for  the  manafaeture 
of  domestic  ntensils,  and  is  very  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  base  of  articles  desdgned  to  be 
plated  with  silver.  It  was  first  mannfactured 
m  England  about  1770,  by  Jessop  and  Hancock. 

BEITlNNieUS,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
and  Messalina,  bom  in  A.  D.  42,  in  the  second 
consulship  of  his  father,  diedin  55.  His  original 
name  was  Claudius  Tiberius  Germanicus,  but 
when  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of  Britan- 
nicus  on  the  emperor,  the  infant  prince  was 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  honor,  which 
henceforward  became  his  distinctive  appella- 
tion. After  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  father  with  Agrippina.  that 
nnscmpulons  woman  prevailed  on  Clandins  to 
set  aside  the  claims  of  Britannicas  to  the 
throne,  and  to  make  her  own  son  Nero  his 
heir.  After  the  accession  of  Nero,  Agrip- 
pina, having  quarrelled  with  him,  threatened 
to  present  Britannicus  to  the  legions,  and  Nero 
detennined  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a 
rival.  A  dose  of  poison  was  dissolved  in  a 
goblet  of  wine  and  handed  to  him  at  a  ban- 

rit.  He  drank,  and  immediately  expired, 
his  funeral  passed  to  the  Campus  Martins 
a  storm  raged,  and  the  rain,  according  to  a 
somewhat  doulitfiil  statement  in  Dion  Oassius, 
washed  from  his  visage  the  paint  with  which  it 
had  been  smeared,  and  exposed  his  swollen  and 
blackened  features. 

BRITISH  AHEBIOl,  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica N.  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alaska,  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  boundary  line  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States  was  m^ly 
determined  by  the  conventions  of  1839  and 
184S ;  and  finally,  as  to  the  dispnted  possession 
of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  in  1872,  by  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  ex- 
treme sonthern  point  of  British  America  is  on 
or  near  Middle  island,  inXake  Erie,  lat.  41°  40' 
N.  British  America  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ai-otio 
ocean,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Baffin  bay,  Davis  strait, 
and  Hie  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  the  United  States, 
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and  W.  and  N.  W,  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
Alaska.  The  total  area  about  8,500,000  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  4,455,000.  British  America,  as  or- 
ganized under  regular  governments,  comprises 
file  Dominion  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and, and  Newfoundland.    (See  those  titles.) 

BRITISH  BDRHiH.    See  BnitMAH,  Bbitish. 

BKITISH  COLVHBU,  a  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat. 
48°  19'  and  eo"  N.,  and  Ion.  113°  and  136°  W., 
bounded  N.  by  the  60th  parallel,  E.  by  the  Eoeky 
mountains,  which  extend  N,  W,  and  8.  E.  from 
Ion.  120°  to  118°;  S.  by  the  United  States, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Alaska ;  area, 
including  Vancouver  and  other  islands,  about 
233,000  sq.  m.  The  population,  according  to 
an  enumeration  made  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
consists  of  8,576  white,  463  negroes,  and  1,648 
Chinese;  total,  10,586,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
estimated  at  35,000  to  40,000,  who  subsist  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. The  coast  line  is  deeply  indented.  Van- 
couver island  extends  from  lat,  48°  19'  to  50° 
58'  N.,  a  distance  of  278  m.,  along  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  90  m.  in  width. 
The  N.  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  Johnston's 
strait,  and  the  8.  entrance  is  tJie  strait  of 
Juan  de  Fnca,  which  separates  the  B.  shore 
of  the  island  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Queen  Charlotte  ialaads,  lying  between 
lat.  52"  and  54"  N.,  and  Ion.  181°  26'  and  134" 
"W.,  are  separated  from  tie  N.  portion  of  the 
coast  by  Qneen  Charlotte  sound.  The  country 
is  generally  mountainous,  though  the  interior 
is  mnch  diversified.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  arable  land,  and  large  sections  suitable  for 
grazing  pnrposes.  The  E.  portion  is  occnpied 
by  the  Rocky  mounCdns,  the  highest  enmmits 
of  which  are  Mt.  Hooker,  15,700  ft,,  and  Mt. 
Browne,  16,000  ft.  The  Cascade  mountains,  a 
continaation  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada  range  of 
California,  intersect  the  country  from  N.  to  8. 
about  100  m.  from  the  coast  Contiguous  to 
the  coast  is  another  lofty  range  extending  K. 
into  Alaska,  between  Eraser  and  Thomp- 
son rivers  is  a  lai^e  tract  of  level  forest.  The 
surface  of  Vancouver  island  is  very  moun- 
tainous and  covered  witli  forests  of  pine  and 
cedar;  it  contains  little  agricnltural  land,  bnt 
is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  The  rivera 
are  numerous  and  large,  but  their  navigation  is 
much  interrupted  by  frequent  rapids  and  falls. 
Thn  Columbia  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rooky 
mountains,  in  lat.  50°  SO'  N.  and  Ion.  116°  W,, 
and  flows  N,  W.  to  lat.  62"  10',  when  it  takes 
a  S  coarse  to  the  United  States.  It  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  the  head  of  Upper  Arrow  lake, 
lat.  60°  80'.  Fraser  rivef  has  its  sources  on. 
tiie  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  lat. 
62"  35'  and  Ion.  118"  40',  and  after  a  N.  W. 
conrse  of  about  160  m.  to  lat.  54"  80',  turns  ab- 
ruptly and  flows  nearly  dne  S.  to  lat,  49°  SO', 
when  it  tnms  W.  and  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Geor- 
gia near  the  United  States  border.  It  drains- 
tiie  E.  slope  of  the  Cascades  and  the  W.  slope 
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of  the  Eocky  momitains.  In  a  right  Ime  it  is 
less  than  500  m.  Ion?,  but  with  its  meanderings 
800  m.  The  riwr  la  naTigable  for  about  100 
m.  of  its  lower  oonrse,  and  about  80  m.  mid- 
way between  its  source  and  mouth.  The 
Fraaer  has  BSTeral  afftuenta,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Thompson,  Harrison,  and  Lilloeet  rivers. 
The  first  named  rises  in  the  Eookj  mountains, 
flows  W.,  and  joins  the  Fraser  in  lot.  60°. 
Peace  river  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  range 
which  deflects  the  Fraser  from  ita  N".  to  8. 
course,  and  flows  N.,  where  it  joins  the  Tin- 
lay.  The  Stiteen  and  Simpson  are  also  con- 
siderable rivers,  in  the  north  of  the  territory, 
flowing  into  the  Paciflo.  There  are  nameroua 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Arrow^  are  connected  with  the  Oolnm- 
bia  river.  Lake  Okanagan  has  for  ita  outlet 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  Pitt,  Harrison, 
Lilioeet,  Anderson,  Qnesnelle,  and  Caribou 
lakes  are  connected  witlli  Fraser  river.  Some 
of  these  lakes  are  navigable.  The  open  ooun- 
ti?  around  Lake  Okanagan  varies  in  height 
up  to  1,EOO  ft. .above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
ronnd  Nicola  lake  up  to  2,000  ft. ;  round  Lake 
La  Hache  to  over  3,500  ft.  The  platean  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Bridge  creeks  has  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8,500  to  4,000  ft.  The  cli- 
mate 13  healthy,  and  generally  milder  than  in 
the  corresponding  latitnde  eastward  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  coast  the  winter  is  more 
humid  than  cold.  The  lakes  are  never  wholly 
frozen,  and  travel  is  never  impeded  by  the 
snow  except  in  the  mountain  passes.  All  the 
harbors  remain  open  throughout  the  winter 
except  that  of  New  "Westminster,  where  the 
floating  ice  is  dangerous  to  shipping  from  Jan- 
uary to  March.  From  the  middle  of  October 
till  March  there  is  much  rain,  with  high  winds, 
Winds  from  the  S.  and  8.  E.  bring  rdn,  and 
from. the  K  and  N.  W.  fair  weather.  The 
central  and  eastern  districts  have  from  their 
elevation  a  severer  climate,  and  in  the  npper 
country  the  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes 
indicates  40"  below  zero. — The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  generally  fertile,  but  is  subject  to 
floods.  The  plflteaoa  are  barren,  while  the 
hillsides  are  generally  covered  with  good  tim- 
ber. The  districts  fit  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment are  thns  estimated :  On  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
son rivers,  60,000  aq.  m. ;  sources  of  the  npper 
Colnmbia,  30,000 ;  ■Athabaska  district,  50,000 ; 
Vancouver  island,  lfl,000.  The  tract  estend- 
ing  from  Thompson  river  to  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains is  described  as  eminently  suitable  for 
colonization.  It  possesses  ahundanoe  of  tim- 
ber and  of  bitnminous  coal,  is  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  watered  by  numerous  streams 
and  lakes,  and  has  boundless  pasturage.  The 
soil,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  va- 
ries from  a  deep  black  vegetable  loam  to  a  light 
brown  loamy  earth,  the  hills  supjilying  elate 
and  building  atone.  The  land  on  the  lower 
course  of  Fraaer  river  is  also  good,  bat  it  is 
covered  almost  entirely  with  dense  forests. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans. 


potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully raised ;  while  garden  produce,  toma- 
toes, encumbers,  &:c.,  ripen  early.  There  ia 
abundance  of  grass  for  cattle  and  flocks  during 
the  summer,  and  plenty  of  hay  obtained  for 
their  support  durmg  the  winter.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  in  a  backward  state.  In  the  for- 
ests are  found  cedar,  pine,  flr,  maple,  hemlock, 
birch,  poplar,  wiUow,  alder,  and  Cottonwood 
trees,  besides  a  variety  of  grasses  and  flowers. 
Sheep  raising  has  been  introduced  with  suc- 
cess. The  country  is  rich  in  flir-bearing  ani- 
mals, chiefly  black,  brown,  and  grisly  bears, 
lynx,  marten,  and  beaver.  It  was  formerly  the 
richest  fur  district  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company. 
Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  salmon 
are  especially  plentiful,  and  of  four  species, 
the  largest  being  from  10  to  30  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  proceed  up  Fraser  river  in  countless  num- 
bers, till  stopped  by  shallow  water,  few  of 
them  returning  to  the  sea. — Although  gold 
haa  been  diacovered  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  territory,  and  especially  upon  and  E.  of 
Fraaer  river,  the  fields  which  have  been  most 
extensively  worked  are  in  the  Caribou  district, 
which  lies  in  the  H".  bend  of  Fraser  river,  about 
lat.  63°  20'.  Gold  is  also  found  in  the  Thomp- 
son and  many  of  its  smaller  tributaries,  on  the 
Peace,  and  also  on  Gold  stream  and  Leech 
river  in  Vancouver  island.  The  gold  is  mostly 
in  grmns,  few  large  pieces  or  "nuggets"  hav- 
ing been  found.  Mining  operations  have  been 
limited  mainly  to  allnvial  deposits,  quartz 
crushingnot  having beenintroduced.  The  Cari- 
bon  mines  have  been  worked  without  interrup- 
tion since  their  discovery,  but  for  some  years 
have  yielded  less  than  $1,500,000  per  annum. 
The  number  of  miners  is  abont  2,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  mines, 
the  total  amount  of  gold  exported  from  the  col- 
ony in  1869  was  J3,41T,8T8,  esclasive  of  about 
$1,000,000  taken  away  by  individuals.  In 
1870.  it  sank  to  $1,003,717,  and  in  1871  to 
$734,792,  exclusive  of  what  was, taken  away 
privately,  about  one  third  more.  From  1863 
to  Sept.  20,  1871,  the  whole  amount  publicly 
exported  was  $16,650,036.  The  tardy  devel- 
opment of  the  mines  is  attributed  to  the  want 
of  a  geological  aurvey,  which  haa  now,  how-  . 
ever,  been  undertaken.  Veins  of  silver  have 
been  discovered  near  Fort  Hope  and  on  Cherry 
creek  near  Shushwap  lake,  bnt  are  yet  unde- 
veloped. Nuggets  of  native  silver  have  been 
found  on  Peace  river,  indicating  the  presence 
of  extensive  deposits  in  that  regimi.  Veins  of 
copper  and  lead  are  numerous,  and  prospecting 
haa  been  done  on  the  former,  but  without  sat- 
isfactory results.  Eook  crystals,  cobalt,  talc, 
and  iron  ore  exist  near  Fraser  river.  Platinum, 
cinnabar,  plumbago,  and  agate  have  also  been 
found.  Coal  abounds  in  several  localities. 
Beda  of  valnable  bituminous  coal  have  been 
profitably  worked  on  Vancouver  island,  where 
the  annual  produce  amounts  to  abont  60,000 
tons,  of  which  about  20,000  tons  were  ex- 
ported ia  1869.      It  is  abont    10  per  cent. 
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lighter  thim  Welsh  coal,  and  ita  consumption 
is  so  much  more  rapid.  The  anthracite  con- 
tains "TO  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  ia  of  snpe- 
rior  quality.  A  large  area  of  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  island  is  mainly  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  formation.  Similar  beds  exist  also 
on  Queen  Charlotte  island.  The  annual  ex- 
portation of  coal,  chiefly  to  "8an  Francisco, 
amounts  to  about  $200,000. — The  chief  port 
and  commercial  town  ia  Victoria,  the  capital, 
on  Vancouver  island,  contiuning  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  New  Wealrainster  is  on  Fraser 
river,  about  15  m,  from  its  mouth,  and  has 
about  1,000  inhabitants.     The  other  principal 

Eointa  ai-6  Langloy,  Fort  Hope,  Fort  Tale,  and 
illoeet  on  Fraser  river,  and  Douglas  on  Har- 
rison late.  Most  of  these  places  are  connected 
with  the  United  Statea  by  telegraph.  The  ex- 
porta  are  gold,  coal,  furs,  spars,  lomber,  fish, 
fish  oil,  wool,  and  cranberries ;  the  imports 
are  provisions,  clothing,  furniture,  and  tools. 
Large  numbers  of  spara,  unequalled  in  length 
and  quality,  are  exported.  The  osporta  of 
lumber  amount  to  abont  $130,000  annually. 
The  aggregate  value  of  importa  which  passed 
into  the  colony  through  the  port  of  Victoria  in 
1869  was  $1,776,923,  and  of  exports,  including 
gold,  $719,303.  In  1870  the  exports,  excluMve 
of  gold,  amounted  to  $208,364.  The  entrances 
in  186B  were  864  vessels,  of  199,634  tons,  and 
the  clearances8»6veaaels,  of  202,561  tons.  The 
next  year,  835  vessels  of  178,209  tons  entered, 
and  804  of  170,624  tons  cleared.  Tlie  total 
exports  from  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
island  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£e3;681  in  1867,  £76,614  in  1868,  £51,490  in 
1868,  £60,751  in  1870,  and  £76,644  in  1871. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  in  1871  were  train 
or  blubber  oil,  to  the  value  of  £9,661 ;  aeal 
skins,  £6,850 ;  other  skins  and  fiirs,  £41,472 ; 
hewn  wood  and  timber,  £16,819 ;  wool,  £268 ; 
other  articles,  £1,684.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £103,306  in  1869, 
£78,581  in  1870j  and  £78,481  in  1871.  The 
total  revenue  raised  throughout  the  colony  in 
1869  amounted  to  $580,470,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $317,832,— ^British  Columbia  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  territorial  ofBcers  are  a  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  English  crown,  a  sec- 
retary, a  commissioner  of  lands  and  public 
works,  and  a  collector  of  customs.  The  law 
officers  are  two  judges,  an  attorney  general,  a 
re^strar,  and  a  high  sheriff.  The  legislative 
council  consists  of  16  members,  5  of  whom  are 
public  officers,  5  are  selected  by  the  governor, 
and  6  are  elected  by  the  people  sulyect  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor.  The  elected  aasem- 
bly  of  Vancouver  haa  been  discontinued,  and 
that  island  is  represented  in  the  legisklJve 
council  of  British  Columbia.  Four  newspa- 
pers, of  which  two  are  daily,  are  published  in 
the  province,  and  there  are  three  libraries 
with  4,000  volumes. — British  Columbia,  com- 
prising the  territories  formerly  known  as  New 
Caledonia,  New  Georgia,  New  Norfolk,  and 
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New  Cornwall,  was  prior  to  1858  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company, 
whose  trading  posts  were  stationed  at  various 
points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  that  year  caused  an  influx 
of  population  and  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  1868,  chiefly  from  California,  was  not  less 
than  20,000.  On  the  first  influx,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Vancouver  island  took  prompt  measures 
to  secure  to  the  British  government  the  royalty 
of  the  minerals  by  imposing  a  hcenae  tax,  and 
to  maintam  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  mo- 
nopoly by  forbidding  the  importation  of  goods 
other  than  through  the  company's  agencies. 
He  also  forbade  to  foreign  ships  the  naviga- 
tion of  Fraser  river.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  Aug.  2,  1858,  British  Columbia  was 
created  a  distinct  colonial  government,  com- 
prising the  territory  as  far  N.  as  Simpson  riv- 
er and  the  Finlay  brAich  of  Peace  river.  In 
1868  the  N.  boundary  was  extended  from  about 
lat.  56°  to  60°  N.  The  colony  included  all  the 
a^acent  islands  except  Vancouver,  which  was 
incorporated  with  British  Columbia  under  one 
government  in  1866.  In  1871  British  Colum- 
bia was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  leading  condition  of  the  union  was  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment to  construct  a  railroad  connecting  the 
Pacific  coast  with  the  eastern  provinces.  ITiis 
railroad,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  to  be  not  less 
than  2,600,  and  may  be  3,700  m.  long,  es- 
tending  from  Victoria  to  some  point  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  posaibly  to  Lake  Nipiaang, 
about  200  m,  N.  of  Toronto.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1881.  It  is  expected  to  develop  the 
valuable  mineral  districts  of  the  province,  and 
divert  the  China  and  Japan  trade  from  its 
present  channel. 

BSmSH  EUPIBE,  a  vast  complex  of  states 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England,  Its  different  portions  will 
be  treated  nnder  their  several  names.  We  here 
present  a  condensed  view  of  them  all  tc^ether : 

Is  EuBOPi.— The  Uailtd  Xiagdrim  rj^  Gftal  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  the  adjawnt  lelanfle  In  the  British  seas,  inclnfl- 
ISR  llie  SlietLande,  Orkneye,  H«brides,  Sclllles,  Mun,  the  Chsn- 

nel  lsl8iidB,md  tie  Isle  <rf  Wight;  area  121,116 

In  18JI,  81,91T,108.    Walei  was  Incorporalfld  in 

iom  of  Enflflnd  In  lie  reign  oT  Edward  1.    Sco , , 

eoTerelgn  becune  khig  of  England  In  1S03,  long  continued  dl> 
tinct  for  admlnlBtratlTe  and  leglalaljTe  rrarpoaea.  It  Hue  ftili; 
joined  to  Encland  bj-  the  aet  of  union  In  1107,  by  which  th 
Seolllsh  IcglBlatme  was  dlasolveS,  and  Die  Scoldi  were  M 
mlttod  to  repreeentatioii  In  llie  British  houaea  of  lords  sn< 
commonB.  The  Scotch  etUi  maintain  their  own  peculiar  lawi 
cuetoms,  and  national  church.  Irehind  was  nominally  ui 
ncisd  to  the  crown  of  England  hi  1112 :  but  fbr  centuries  i 

BDbJngaled  tmlll  It  was  reduced  hy  CraavBG 
emedbyltaownparllati — •—••'~^  _u._... 
it  was  united  to  Englim 
righia  of  repreaentatlon 

British  parfameDt  Iti 

0tBne1uid,'auiughiiasBedRiedaSrA>i'IreIind.  TheAiellR— 
ohunih  WBilmpaaednponlirelaDa  M  ■  Mats  chnroh,  wltili  *I1 
IbeendowmeiiiiBOftliouictoitCBtbaliBehunh,  although  l«u 
than  one  ^hth  of  Oie  popnlation  are  members  of  its  com- 
munion; but  it  waa  flninjr  dieastibllBlied  in  1671.  SeUffo- 
2a?u2,  a  small  Islaod  In  the  German  ocean,  hthablted  cMeOj 


.;pop. 


d.Hiid,lil 
hothby 


admitted  to  ths 


ITOil,  cons 


;  of  a  lofty  stocp  rock,  briatling  wilii  guns,  and 
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.re^arlj  ftrtiflefl,  sod  a  email  apace  ot  sloping  gronnd  at  ita 
foot  on  wUeh  stands  ita  town ;  area,  2  eq.  m. :  pop,  in  1871, 
19,699.  Jfn«o,  a  strongly  fbctlfled  natal  and  milftary  elation, 
vlUi  ita  dapendenoy  Goio.  talmi  mm  the  Fnnoli  In  ISOu ; 
s»a  of  batb,  14S  eq,  m.;  pop.  In  IStSt,  1S9^2. 

In  AoA^Srmh  Iiuliai  dlTldal  into  Brltlah  poues^ons 
and  native  states  moi^  or  lesa  under  tiia  control  of  the  Brit- 
lah  gorernment.  Skuie  Anc.  1,  ISIM,  A  flie  teirltarlea  beretfl- 
fbre  under  the  gavemmeid  oi  the  East  IndU  company  bave 
been  tested  In  the  raown.  In  the  name'ef  which  aU  anthority 
Is  eiemlaed.  The  eiecntlve  antbority  la  veatfld  In  a  governor 
RonoraU  who  acta  under  the  orders  of  tiie  secretory  of  state 
ibr  Indls,  and  also  appoints  varlvus  nontenant  govemors  and 
mminlsaloners  tbr  the  several  presidencies  and  provinces. 
The  provinces  of  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Coorg-  (M,661  sq. 
m.,  pop.  «sa»,Wi)  ace  under  the  direct  admtntstnUon  of  the 
eovenus generaL  Tbetemtinderlsnnderthefitllowliigfunc- 
fionaries:  lieutenant gDtemwof  BehgiLSSHjGlll  sq.  in.,  pop. 
MjnSJiH;  lientenanCEovenuv  of  H'crBiwait  Frorinoee,  BSfin 
BO.  m.,  pop,  SO.OSt^SffS;  Uentensut  goremor  of  the  Pui^aub, 
liiwisq.  m.,p<^.  lIMMtW;  ohtef.commhwionar  of  CWde, 
HJeOeq.m.;  pop.  ll.SSiKTll j  ddef  ooaamteeloner  of  Central 
Provlneea,  B4,ieS  so.  m-  pop.  ifiSttjUl :  ddef  oommisi^neTof 
British  Burmah.  9^,881  sq.  ni.,ji<ni.  2468,484;  governor  of 
Madras,  141,T«I  sq,  m.,pap.Sfl,B8g^;  goT«nor  of  Bombay, 
87,089  sq.  m.  pop.  ll,U^,iie;  oomtuiisloner  of  Binds,  5i,4l» 

»q.m,pop.l,W^6M.    Total • ---^.i. 1 —  .- 

India, 98^39 ,--  -    -      -- 


19M.m„pD[>.lM44S,4S6.  Thera  us  some  SO  or 
hlefi  and  states  under  the  enntrol  of  the  British 
Eomnment',  b«,  (146,141  sg.  m^  pop.  46^^4(^888.  Besides 
Lidla,lhe  BriUsh  poasesalatia  in  Ads  Inolole  the  islands  of 
CMHt  and  iSlftgasare,  Sbno^bno  In  China,  and  a  &v  small 
aeSieaKata,vVli  A  total  populstian  itf  ibont  1^0,000 ;  also 
.^lien,  ase^KHt  atthe  monthof  flia  Bed  sea,  pop.  abont  60,000, 
In  Anu<u.— Awe  OOton^,  sxtandliig  Kim  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Oranga  liver,  taken  finnUialMtiAi  hi  1908; 
«»,S10sci.in-pop.IIM^  JVrt^oftiiK.E.  of Cme  Colon;, 
setUed  in  1^;  IT^  sq.  la,  pop.  »»^  SUrra  Leme, 
settled  )n  17BT,  *>  a  oolony  tx  alaTna  vbo  bod  been  released 
fium  thdrcaptufs;  46Bsq.m.,  pop.  BBXU.  Bambia,  N.  of 
SfonsI4Dne,eet^lnie»;9lBg.Di.,l»p.hi]gSl,«,0S».  The 
Gold  Oaatt  Settltmmta,  comprlidiu  serenl  tbrts  md  trading 
posU.  of  vhich  Oi^  Coast  OaaHe  Is  the  iddef ;  16,626  eq.  m., 
pop.  estimated  at  4IKI,0IHI.  Maurtltiu,  and  seveisl  small 
islBods  adjacent^  lybig  In  the  Indian  ocean,  taten  iraia  the 
French  In  ISII):  763  eq,  m-  pop.  S3&924.  SI.  Bdma.  an 
island  in  the  Atlanllo,  ceded  by  tfie  Dntoh  In  1801 ;  41  sq.  m., 
pop.  6,9^.    AacensioTb,  an  ahnoet  uninhabited  rock  N.  of  St. 

In  Amerioa. — Dominion  of  Gaitado^  compilsing  the  tbr- 
mer  lerrltorinl  dlvisfote  of  Canada,  Now  Bronswlclt,  Nova 
Bootla.  Hudson  Bay  tenitoiy.  British  CohunblB,  and  Vuicou- 
Ter  island;  lt,431,nR  sq.  m,  pop,  (l,US,O00.  Nev^owia^ 
lon^,- 40^9Xlsq.iii,pop.l46.e8j.  FrtnctS^wirdJmnii; 
%V&  sq.  m,,  pi^  9^021.  The  Bermuda*,  ia  the  Atlsntlo 
ooean,  off  the  coast  of  the  Untted  States ;  S4  sq.  m.  pop. 
J1,toS.  Wert  iJuMa  «a»^,' 13,()S«Bq.m.,  pop.  1,oMoB. 
SrWA  Bondiianit;  18,900  N.  m^  w^  SSS86.  SriHA 
€Mana,  takeu  ftom  fiie  n«Di£  In  1808;  S9,9SG  eq,  m.,  pop. 
113,812.  HaUand  Mmtf-Ja  flia  AtJantto,  off  the  S^  G. 
eoist  ctf South  Amailoa:  4,741  sq.  mnpop.  tSSt. 

IH  AtrBTBALABtA.— AtwfrgHn,  3Jl|S,in  sq,  ra.,  pop.  in 
isn,  l,EICl,0a7,  comraWug  the  Monlng  colonies ;  New  South 
Vales,  organ)»d  In  17Fir^4S7  so.  m..  pop.  Sai,611 ;  Weet- 
em  AnstrsllB,  organiied  in  1830,018,000  sq,  m.,  pup.  24,780 ; 
South  Austr^  oreaolzed  hi  1936,39S,8S8  Eq.  m..pap.  18^990; 
Victoria,  organlMd  In  1851,  Be.SBI  sq.  m,  pop.  738,888; 
Qaeensland,  orgsulxed  in  1850,  678,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  lie,B«7; 
Kor^am  tan^Cory,  not  yet  ar^nked,  &^,^1  sq.  uj.,  pop. 
301.  TUmumta,  tbrmarly  Van  Dteman's  Land,  settled  m 
180S;3a,aiBsq,m.,p<n>,97,869.  *"e«  ZM(a«d,  settled  in  1639 ; 
ll)d,2SR  sq.  m.,  pop.  3M,039.  Zaduan,  an  Island  near  Borneo ; 
60  sq.m.,  pop.  8,928.  SOmwoi;,  a  proteoted  state  In  tho  Isl- 
and of  Borneo.  esUblished  hi  1814  by  Sir  James  Brooke;  8,000 
sq.  m.,  pop.  S0,0OO. 

The  folIowH^  table  ^YSf  approximatelj^  in 
round  nnmbera  the  area  and  population  or  the 
British  empire 
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EBITISR  eCM,  a  name  given  by  calico  print- 
9  to  dextrine,  produced  by  heating  9tai'ch  to 
about  400"  F.,  or  until  it  becomes  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  loses  its  property  of  forming  a 
blue  color  with  iodine.     It  is  used  for  stiffen- 
ing fabrics,  and  also  as  an  adhesive  substance 
on  postage  stamps,  on  labels,  on  photographic 
pictures,  and  tJie  like.    (See  Dbxteise.) 
BBITISH  MUSEUM,  a  national  depository  of 
ience,  literature,  and  art,  which  owee  its  or- 
in  to  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloanej  who  died 
1753,  and  bequeathed  to  the  nation  hia  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins,  antiquities,  seals, 
cameos,  drawings  and  pictures,  and  his  library, 
consisting  of  50,000  volumes  and  manuscripts, 
on  the  condition  of  the  payment  to  his  heirs  of 
£30,000,  being  less  than  half  its  cost    Parlia- 
ment ftoeeptea  this  conditjon,  by  an  act  passed 
in  June,  1763,  and  directed  that  the  Oott'oniaa 
library,  a  collection  of  historical  documents 
made  by  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  government  in  the  reign  of  Queen 


Anne,  should  be  added  to  the  Sloane  collec- 
tion, together  with  a  library  of  about  2,000 
printed  volumes,  called  Miyor  Arthur  Ed- 
ward's library,  which  had  existed  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Cottonian  library  since  1738. 
The  book  department  of  the  British  musenm 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  purchase,  for 
£10,000,  of  the  Harleian  library  of  inanuscnpts, 
a  collection  of  abont  7,600  volumes  of  rolls, 
charters,  and  other  historical  documents,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  Robert  Harley,  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Edward 
Harley.  The  act  of  parliament  for  foundii^  the 
mnsemn  snthorizeda  lottery  of  £100,000,  out 
of  which  £10,250  were  expended  for  Montague 
bouse  with  its  gardens  of  7J  acres,  £12,873 
were  laid  out  in  repairs,  and  £30,000  were  set 
apart  as  a  fimd  for  the  payment  of  salaries  (which 
at  first  were  moderate),  taxes,  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  collection  has  since  been  increas- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  successive  parhaments, 
and  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  copyrights,  until  it 
constitutes  a  national  institution  unrivalled  in 
variety  and  extent  by  any  similar  one  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  in  Great  Russell  street, 
Bloomsbury,  London.  From  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  various  collections  a  more  oommodioua 
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Btruotnre  became  necessary.  The  present  edi- 
fice, designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirte,  was  com- 
menced in  182S,  and  completed  by  his  younger 
brother,  Sidney  Srairke;  and  in  1845  Montague 
house  was  levelled  witb  the  ground,  and  the 
new  portico  was  finished  April  19,  184T.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  commisaionera 
appointed  in  184T-'8,  to  esamine  into  its  oon- 
stitution  and  government,  the  buildings  alone 
had  cost  since  1833  nearly  £700,000.  The 
reading  room,  completed  in  18B7,  cost  £160,000 
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more.  It  iscirculflF,  mirmonnted  by  a  dome  108 
ft.  high  and  140  ft.  in  diameter,  being  one  foot 
more  than  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and  two  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon;  it  can  accommo- 
date 300  readers,  each  having  a  separate  desk. 
The  entire  public  expenditure  for  tjie  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  the  various  coUections,  from  1755  to  1868, 
was  more  than  £1,500,000;  in  addition  to 
which  there  have  been  numerous  bequests 
from  private  individuals.— The  museum  con- 
sists of  seven  departments:  manuscripts,  print- 
ed books,  antiquities,  prints  and  drawings,  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  zoSlogy,  and  botany ;  to 
which  should  be  added  the  reading  room.  All 
of  these  departments  are  under  separate  keep- 
ers, to  whom  and  their  assistants  and  subor- 
dinates the  business  of  the  museum  is  intrusted. 
The  library  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the 
present  building,  filling  25  spacious  depart- 
ments and  galleries,  one  of  which  measures 
800  ft.  in  length.  In  July,  1838,  the  vol- 
umes of  printed  books,  being  counted  one  by 
one  as  they  stood  upon  the  shelves,  were  found 
to  be  in  round  numbers  235,000,  Counted  in 
the  same  manner  in  December,  1849,  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  436,000.  In  May,  1861, 
they  amounted  to  460,000,  and  in  July,  1853, 
to  510,110.  In  1860  the  number  of  printed 
volumes  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  T00,000; 
and  aa  they  increase  at  the  rate  of  20,000 


a  year,  the  number  must  now  considerably 
exceed  1,000,000,  not  counting  separate  parts 
and  pamphlets.  There  are  40,000  volumes  of 
manuscripts,  esclusive  of  more  thftn30,000  ori- 
ginal rolls,  charters,  and  deeds.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  pamphlets  exceeding  300,000  in 
number,  illustrative  of  English  and  French  his- 
tory, and  a  series  of  newspapers  going  back  to 
the  first  appearance  of  these  publications  early 
in  tlie  ITth  century.  The  museum  contains 
twice  as  many  books  relating  to  American 
history  as  are  to  be  found  hi  any  Ubrary  in 
the  United  States.  The  collection  of  Hebrew 
books  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  As  a  whole, 
the  library  of  the  British  museum  is  inferior  only 
to  the  national  library  at  Paris.  The  manuscript 
collections  are  deposited  in  four  rooms,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  tie  east  wing,  ad- 
joining Great  Enssell  street.  These  collections, 
which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
numerous  and  in  some  respects  the  finest  ia  the 
world,  are  11  in  number,  several  of  which  once 
belonged  to  the  private  libraries  of  men  emi- 
nent in  rank,  and  of  refined  taste  and  culture. 
They  are  as  follows :  fiioane,  aequired  in  175S, 
containing  4,100  volumes ;  Oottonian,  900  vol- 
umes; Harieian,  7,639  volumes;  Royal,  1,950 
volumes;  Lansdowne,  in  1807,  1,245  volumes; 
Hargrave,  la  1818,  499  volumes;  Bumey,  in 
1817,  524  volumes;  Emg's,*  in  1833,  488  vol- 
umes; Egerton,  in  1839,  about  3,000  volumes; 
Arundel,  in  1831,  550  volumes;  additional, 
about  5,000  volumes.  The  progress  of  the 
printed  collections  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  following  brief  chronological  summary  of 
the  more  important  donations  and  purchases, 
made  dnce  the  foundation  of  the  library  in 
1753 :  1759,  a  collection  of  Hebrew  books,  180 
volumes,  presented  by  Solomon  da  Oosta; 
1762,  a  unique  collection  of  tracts,  published 
1640-'60,  consisting  of  about  30,000  articles, 
presented  by  George  III. ;  1768,  acollection,  rich 
in  biography,  bequeathed  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Birch ; 
1768,  a  collection  of  Bibles,  bequeathed  by  Ar- 
thur Onslow;  1788,  a  collection  of  classical 
authors,  SOO  volumes,  bequeathed  b^  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt;  1789,  a  collection  of  rare  editions  of  the 
classics  and  of  ItaUan  authors,  4,500  volumes, 
bequeathed  by  the  Eev.  Clayton  Mordaunt 
Oraoherode;  1816,  Dr.  Barney's  collection  of 
books  on  muMC,  purchased ;  a  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  Baron  de  Moll,  30,000  vol- 
umes, purchased  at  Munich;  1818,  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  librai-y  of  printed  books,  valued  at  9,000 
guineas  purchased  by  a  special  parliamentary 
grant;  1830,  a  splendid  library,  rich  in  scien- 
tific journals  and  books  on  natural  history, 
16,000  volumes,  bequeathed  bj  Sir  Joseph 
Banks;  1823,  the  magnificent  hbrary  formed 
by  George  III.,  at  a  cost  of  £130,000,  amount- 
ing to  about  80,000  volumes,  presented  by 
George  TV. ;  1847,  a  collection  of  the  Chinese 
books  of  Eobert  Morrison,  in  11,500  volumes, 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  for- 
eign department;  1847,  the  library  of  Thomas 
Grenville,  20,340  volumes,  collected  at  a  cost 
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of  upward  of  £54,000,  bequeathed  in  1846,  and 
removed  to  the  musenm  in  1847  ;  1848,  a  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  works  formed  by  H.  J.Mi- 
cha«i  of  Hambni^,  4,430  volumes,  purchased. 
Among  many  rare  treasures  of  the  Grenville 
library  may  be  mentioned  the  Mentz  Latin 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  by 
Gutenberg  and  Fauat,  about  1455,  2  vols.,  vel- 
lum ;  the  first  printed  Paalter,  in  Latin,  by 
Fauat  aud  Schoffer,  1457,  being  the  first  book 
printed  with  a  dat« ;  the  unique  copy,  on  vel- 
lum, of  the  first  edition  of  Liyy,  by  Schwein- 
heim  and  Pannartz,  1469  (purchased  at  Mr. 
Edwards's  sale  in  1815,  for  8fi0  guineas);  the 
first  edition  of  Ovid,  by  Azzognidi ;  a  copy  of 
the  Aldine  Virgil  of  1501,  the  first  hook  print- 
ed in  Italic  type,  and  the  earUest  attempt  to 
produce  cheap  Dooks ;  a  first  Shakespeare,  one 
of  the  finest  known,  1623 ;  and  a  beantifol  se- 
ries of  early  editions  of  the  Orlando  farioso. 
— The  collection  of  antiquities  consists  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  the  former 
inoludmg  the  trophies  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion of  1801 ;  the  El^n  marbles,  purchased  for 
£85,000 ;  the  Ph^alian  marbles,  purchased  for 
£19,000;  the  Townley  marbles,  purchased  for 
£38,200 ;  the  marbles  from  Hdicamassus, 
brought  from  Budrun  in  Asia  Minor,  1848-'58, 
and  bass  reliefs  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  in  honor  of  her  husband;  EingMausolus; 
there  is  also  a  colossal  statue  supposed  to  he  that 
of  Mausolas  himself,  broken  into  65  pieces, 
which  have  been  reunited;  a  portion  of  the  Far- 
nese  marbles,  bought  in  1864  fi-om  the  ex-king 
of  Naples  for  £4,000;  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
collection  of  Gireek  and  Etruscan  vases,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Portland  vase,  which 
was  in  1845  broken  in  pieces  by  a  lunatic,  but 
has  been  wohderfnliy  restored;  Mr.  Richard 
Payne  Knight's  ooUeotion  of  coins  and  medals ; 
and  many  other  works  of  ancient  and  modern 
art.  Garrick  (whose  collection  of  old  English 
plays  is  in  the  library)  bequeathed  to  the  mu- 
seum a  statue  of  Shakespeare  which  was  exe- 
cuted for  him  by  Roubiliac.  The  world-wide  ce- 
lebrity of  the  museum  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  re- 
markablearrayof  works  of  art.  They  have  con- 
tributed powerfully  in  facilitating  and  stimulat- 
ing the  study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
especially  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  art  of  Phidias.  The 
most  recent  contributions  to  the  department  of 
antiquities  are  the  collections  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  Mr.  tayard,  Ool. 
Eawlinson,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  Eassam. — The 
collection  of  natural  history  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  musenm  in  Paris.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  tlie  stuffed  skin  and  skeleton  of  a 
gorilla,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  shot  in  Africa  by  Du 
Obaillu,  which  had  before  been  eshibited  in 
the  United  States ;  it  is  the  largest  known  spe- 
cimen of  the  largest  species  of  ^e  quadrumana. 
There  is  also  a  foot  of  the  dodo,  a  bird  now 
tnown  only  by  a  few  scanty  fragments,  and  a 
angle  picture  said  to  have  been  painted  from 
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life. — In  the  department  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  is  a  fine  collection  of  meteoric  stones,' 
arranged  in  chronological  order;  the  oldest, 
weighing  270  lbs.,  fell  at  Ensisheim  in  Alsace 
in  1492.  There  is  a  metallic  block  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  weighing  1,400  Iba.,  and  a 
meteorite  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  weighing 
7,000  lbs.— The  botamoai  collection  is  very 
large,  IJ»  nucleus  was  the  herbarium  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  which  conasted  of  about  8,000 
species,  bound  in  262  volumes;  to  this  in  1820 
was  added  the  magnificent  herbarium  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  It  includes  also  the  Butch 
BortuB  CU^^rtianiu^wiih  descriptions  by  Lin- 
nsBus,  and  Burmann's  Oeyion  plants;  and  in 
1860  was  added  by  purchase  the  herbarium 
of  Prof.  Nuttall,  oontdning  10,000  species,  es- 
pecially valuable  from  its  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  typical  plants. — The  government  of  the 
museum  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  48  in 
number,  of  whom  1  is  named  directly  by  the 
crown,  23  are  ofBciaJ,  9  are  named  by  the  rep- 
resentatives or  executors  of  parties  who  have 
been  donors  to  the  institution,  and  15  are  elected. 
The  catalogue,  which  is  in  manuscript,  is  drawn 
up  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  when  completed  will 
probably  extend  to  1,500  or  2^000  volumes. 
Under  liie  galleries  are  iDook  presses  filled  with  a 
large  library  of  reference  for  tiie  use  of  readers, 
comprising  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  learning,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  dictionaries  of  all  languages,  bio- 
graphical works,  enoycloptedias,  parliamentary 
histories,  topographioat  works,  &c.  These 
books  can  be  consulted  at  pleasure  without  the 
usual  formahties  of  the  ticket  system.  Access 
to  the  reading  room  may  be  obtwned  by  writ- 
ten application  to  the  librarian.  Tickets  are 
issued  for  six  months,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term  fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for 
a  renewal.  No  person  can  be  admitted  with- 
out a  ticket,  and  the  tickets  are  not  transfer- 
able. All  the  buildings  of  the  musenm  are 
closed  between  the  Ist  and  Tth  of  January,  the 
Ist  and  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  and  7th  of 
September;  also  on  Sundays,  fast  days,  and 
holidays.  The  whole  establishment  is  open  to 
public  view  oa  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  B  till  4  during  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February ;  from  10  till  5 
durmg March,  April,  September,  and  October; 
and  from  10  till  6  during  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  reading  room  is  open  ddly,  with 
the  above  esceptions,  seven  hours  in  the  win- 
ter, eight  hours  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
nine  hours  in  the  summer.  Artists  are  ad- 
mitted to  study  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
between  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M,,  every  week  day, 
except  Saturdays.  The  print  room  is  also  closed 
on  Saturdays. 

BEITOSS.     See  Celts. 

BBHTANT  (Fr.  Bretagne),  an  ancient  prov- 
ince of  France,  consisting  of  the  large  triaii- 
gular  peninsula  which,  projecting  into  the 
Atlantic,  forms  the  western  estremity  of  that 
country.    Washed  on  three  ndes,  N.,  W.,  and  S^ 
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by  the  sea,  it  joined  on  the  E.  the  proTJuceB 
of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Its 
coast  line,  indented  by  numerous  hays  and  har- 
bors, was  about  500  m.  in  length,  extendiflg 
from  the  bay  of  Oanoale,  on  the  confines  of 
Normandy,  to  that  of  Bourgneuf,  some  30  m. 
8.  of  the  month  of  the  Loire.  Its  greatest 
length  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  was  186  m. ;  great- 
est breadth,  105  m. ;  area,  13,085  sq-.m.  It  is 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Loire- 
InfSrienre,  lUe-et-Vilaine,  Morbihan,  08te9-dn- 
Nord,  and  Finiat&re.  The  broken  hills  by 
wMeh  the  interior  of  the  country  is  intersect- 
ed, its  narrow  vaUeys,  its  partly  nnnavigable 
streams,  its  vast  and  thinly  populated  heaths, 
its  old  castles  standmg  on  solitary  hillocks  with 
their  dismantled  walls  and  dilapidated  towers, 
its  extensive  forests  so  closely  associated  with 
the  rites  of  the  ancient  druids,  its  sandy  shores 


or  m^ed  reefs,  the  strange  garb  of  its  herds- 
taen  and  their  harsh  Oeltio  language,  all  < 
bine  to  stamp  the  region  with  a  strange 
striking  character. — Ori^nally  independent  and 
known  as  Armorioa,  Brittany  was  indebted 
for  its  new  name  to  colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  which  settled  at  Various  periods  on 
territory.  These  emigrations  can  be  traced 
far  back  as  the  3d  century ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  definitive  change  of  appellation  took 
place  only  about  the  middle  of  the  5th.  century, 
when  numbers  of  British  families  left  the  ii- 
and  on  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion. 
Under  Charlemagne  the  paramount  power  of 
the  Prankish  crown  over  Brittany  increased ; 
but  its  princes,  availing  themselves  of  the 
weakness  of  his  successors,  regained  their  inde- 
pendenee,  and  the  principal  of  them  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  king  by  Charles  the  Bald. 
There  prevdled  among  tliem  something  of  a 


feudal  organization,  the  counts  of  Rennes, 
Nantes,  and  Oomouailles  being  the  most  pow- 
erfol,  and  one  of  them  being  generally  accred- 
ited as  the  chief  of  tlie  confederation.  About 
iddleofthe  13th  century  Conan  IV.  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  all  parts  of  the  country 
ider  his  own  control,  calling  it  tJie  connty  of 
Brittany.  His  daughter  and  heiress  Constance 
married  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  to  whom  she  brought  the  title  and 
power  of  oonnt.  His  son  and  snccessor  Arthur 
assassinated  by  his  nnole,  King  John  of 
^  and,  when  PhUip  Augustus  tried  to  seize 
upon  Brittany,  as  he  had  done  with  Normandy ; 
but  the  Bretons  resisted,  and  declared  for 
Alls,  a  daughter  of  Constance  by  her  third 
husband,  Guy  of  Thouars.  This  Alix  married 
Pien'e  de  Drens,  called  Manclero,  who  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Brittany  and  rnJed  until 
their  eldest  son  became  of  age.  This  prince, 
John  I.,  Bumamed  Eufns,  bom  in  1217,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  ducal  family,  which 
reigned  nntil  the  be^nning  of  the  1 6th  century. 
On  the  death  of  John  III.,  in  1341,  his  brother 
John  of  Kontfort  and  Charies  of  Blois,  who 
had  married  the  niece  of  John  III.,  contended 
for  the  possession  of  the  duchy.  This  civil 
war  lasted  24  years.  Charles  having  been 
killed  at  Auray  in  1864,  the  ducal  crown 
was  secured  to  the  son  of  John  of  Mont- 
fort,  who  reigned  nnder  the  name  of  John  V. 
Francis  II.,  who  reigned  from  1458  to  1488, 
left  his  daughter  Anne  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany.  She  was  married  by  proxy  to  Masi- 
milian  of  Austria,  then  king  of  the  Eomans; 
but  Anne  of  Beaiqeu,  who  governed  France 
under  the  name  of  her  brother,  Charles  VIIL, 
prevented  the  alliance  from  being  consum- 
mated; she  forced  the  duchess  to  marry  the 
young  king  of  France,  so  that  Brittany  was  for 
the  first  time  united  to  the  kingdom  (1491). 
On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.  has- 
tened to  divorce  his  first  wife,  and  to  marry 
his  predecessor's  widow,  thus  secnringtheunion 
between  France  and  Brittany.  But  it  was  not 
till  1582,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  1.,  that 
Brittany  was  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  kingdom.  Although  losing  its  in- 
dependence, it  persevered  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  secured 
to  it  by  the  treaty  of  union.  The  royal  power 
.was  limited  here  by  a  representative  govern- 
ment called  the  estates  of  Brittany.  The  as- 
sembly, the  sessions  of  which  were  lield  every 
other  year,  consisted  of  the  three  orders,  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  Piers  itat.  The 
king  was  not  allowed  to  lay  any  tax,  this  being 
regulated  by  the  assembly,  which  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  government  what  was 
called  a  gratuitous  gift  The  province  had  also 
its  own  courts  of  justice,  the  highest  of  which 
was  known  as  the  parliament  of  Eennes,  with 
four  seneschalic  jurisdictions.  More  than  once 
Brittany  was  compelled  to  stand  in  defence  of 
its  immunities;  hut  its  people,  while  vindi- 
cating what  they  thought  their  rights,  showed 
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great  devotion  to  their  French 
when  the  revolution  occurred,  the  Chorus  of 
the  province  fought  the  iaat  battle  in  behalf  of 
royalty.  Brittany  has  never  been  diatingniahed 
for  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  its  seamen 
are  among  the  boldest  in  the  world;  those  of 
St.  Maio,  Brest,  and  Lorient  are  to  be  met 
in  the  most  dietaut  waters,  more  generallj  en- 
gaged in  fishing  than  in  trade.  The  province 
was  usaallj  divided  into  Western  or  Lower 
Biittany  and  Eastern  or  Upper  Brittany. 

BRITroV,  JoluL,  an  EngUsh  antiquary,  born 
at  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wiltshire,  July  r,  ITtl, 
died  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1857.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  London  wine  merchant,  with 
whom  he  remained  sis  years.  For  seven  years 
afterward  he  struggled  with  poverty,  eking  ont 
a  bare  existence  by  various  employments.  A 
book  on  the  adventures  of  Pizarro,  which  he 
wrote,  introduced  him  to  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Sporting  Magazine,"  who  employed  him  with 
another  person  to  compile  the  "Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,"  which  appeared  in  1801,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  authors  were  employed 
to  compile  the  "Beauties"  of  all  the  other 
counties  of  England,  in  36  volumes.  In  1805 
he  published  the  first  part  of  the  "  Architectu- 
ral Antiquities  of  England ; "  it  was  completed 
in  1815  in  5  vols.  4to,  richly  illustrated,  Hia 
distinct  productions,  87  in  number,  are  valu- 
able, notonlyfor  the  information  they  supply, 
bat  for  their  numerous  and  beantiful  ei^a- 
vings.  He  pnblished  in  1847  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,"  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Junius  was  Ool. 
Barr6,  aided  by  Lord  Shelburne  and  Dunning. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  76,  having  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortane,  he  discontinued  his  labors  as 
author.  His  friends,  constituting  the  "Brit- 
ton  Olub,"  entertdned  him  at  a  public  dinner, 
and  subscribed  over  £1,000  for  a  testimonial  to 
be  presented  to  him.  On  hia  own  suggestion, 
the  money  was  devoted  to  bringing  out  his 
autobiography. 

BBITES,  or  Brives-la-GiUIarde,  a  town  of  Li- 
mousin, France,  in  the  department  of  Corrfize, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  CorrSze,  13  m,  S.  W. 
ofTuUe;  pop,  in  1866, 10,389.  Its  fine  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  is  not  realized  in  its  interior. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  a  communal 
college,  a  hospital,  a,  library  with  21,000  vol- 
umes, and  an  ancient  Gothic  house,  dating,  it  is 
said,  from  the  time  of  the  English  occupation. 
The  manufactures  embrace  wooUens,  muslins, 
silk,  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yams.  There 
are  extensive  bleacheries  and  distilleries,  and  a 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  brandy,  wine,  chest- 
nuts, cattle,  and  tiuffles,  the  Brives  chicken 
trufBe  pie  enjoying  much  reputation.  Cardinal 
Dubois  and  Cren.  Brune  were  bom  here. 

BRISEIT,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  89  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Innaprnck, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eisack  and  Ei- 
enz,  on  the  railroad  leading  through  the  Brenner 
pass;  pop.  about  4,000.  Its  position  is  strate- 
gically very  important,  owing  to  the  high  and 
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steep  mountains  on  each  side.  The  town  is 
spoken  of  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  It  has 
a  Oathohc  gymnasium,  and  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop  since  992.  The  Catholic 
council  of  1080,  which  pronounced  the  removal 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  held  here.  In  the 
peasants'  war  in  1535  Brixen  was  occupied  and 
sacked.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Fort 
Francis,  or  Eranzensveste,  erected  in  1845, 
conunanding  tiie  valley  of  the  Eisack,  and  the 
three  roads  from  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  Oarinthia, 
which  join  at  Brisen. 

BBIXBIS,  a  seaport  and  marftet  town  of 
Devonshire,  England,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  33  m.  S.  of  Exeter ;  pop.  in  1871, 
4,890.  It  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  which 
employ  more  than  200  vessels  and  1,500  sea- 
men. It  was  the  landing  place  of  William  HI. 
when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  A  part  of  the  stone  upon  which 
he  aet  foot  has  been  bnUt  into  a  monnment, 
with  the  inacription ;  "  On  thia  stone,  and  near 
this  spot,  William  prince  of  Orange  first  set 
foot,  on  his  lauding  in  England,  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1688." 

BEOIGH,  or  Baroaeh.  L  A  district  and  collec- 
torate  of  Bombay,  British  India,  extending  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  main 
peninsula  and  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Oambay;  area,  about  1,350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  It  oontmns,  besides  the 
capital,  about  400  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultiire, 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  expwrted.  The  district 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  tlie  East  India 
company  in  1781,  but  in  1782  the  Mahrattas, 
who  had  formerly  held  it,  were  allowed  to 
agtun  assume  the  government.  In  1803,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  other  territory,  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  -the  company.  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  district,  in  lat.  21°  46'  N.,  Ion. 
73°  14'  E.,  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  about  "25 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  29  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ba- 
roda;  pop.  about  31,600.  It  has  a  few  line 
buildings,  but  iu  general  the  houses  are  low 
and  unattractive  in  appearance.  Much  of  the 
city  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  river  filled  with 
sand  so  that  large  vessels  cannot  approach  the 
place.  Broach  is  supposed  to  be  the  Barygaza 
of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 

BBOAD  RIVEB,  a  stream  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  riang  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  former  state,  and 
entering  South  Carolina  on  the  line  between 
Spartanburg  and  York  counties.  It  then  takes 
a  sontheriy  course  through  a  rich  and  highly 
productive  tract  of  countiy,  covered  with  fields 
of  maize  and  cotton,  and  finally  unites  with  the 
Saluda  to  form  the  Congaree  river.  The  city 
of  Columbia  is  at  their  junction. 

BBOIDUS,  Job!  Albert,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Oulpeper  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  34, 
1827.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Vit^inia,  and  from  1851  to  1858  was  assistant 
of  ancient  languages  there.    He  then 
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beoame  pastor  of  the  Baptist  ohureh  in  Ohar- 
lotteBville,  and  in  1859  professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament interpretation,  and  homiletics  in  the 
Sontliem  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Green- 
ville, 8.  0,,  where  he  slill  is  (1873).  As  a 
Greek  scholar  and  New  Testament  critic  Dr, 
Broadns  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Baptists  of 
the  south;  but  his  only  publication  in  this  de- 
partment as  yet  is  an  elaborate  review  (in  the 
"EeligioTis  Herald,"  1866  and  1868)  of  the 
American  Bible  Union's  revised  version  of  Ilie 
New  Testament,  In  1870  he  published  a  work 
on  "  The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons," 
which  has  been  adopted  as  a  t«xt  book  in  seve- 
ral theological  semmaiies.  His  other  pnbUoa- 
tions  consist  of  sermons  and  review  articles, 
and  a  series  of  papers  ("EecoiieclionB  of  Trav- 
el") in  the  "Keligions  Herald,"  1872-'8,  de- 
soribmg  a  tour  inEiirope,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 

BR0€1D£  (Span,  broeado,  embroidered),  a 
fabric  resembling  embroidered  staff,  formerly 
much  in  vogue  for  rich  dresses.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  entirely  of  threads  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  or  of  the  two  mixed.  Ornaments  of 
flowers  and  foliage  were  interwoven  and  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  When  a  cheap- 
er material,  as  silk,  was  substituted  for  the  me- 
tallic threads,  the  raised  ornaments  of  leaves 
and  ilowers  etUl  continued  to  characterize  the 
brocades.  Brocades  are  now  comparatively 
little  in  use. 

BROCCHl,  Ciaramd  Bxtttsta,  an  Italian  mine- 
ralogist and  geologist,  bom  at  Bassano,  Feb, 
18,  1773,  died  at  Khartoom,  Nnbia,  Sept.  36, 
1836.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
mines,  and  in  1814  he  published  a  work  on  the 
stmcture  of  the  Apennine  range,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  fossils  of  its  strata.  He  corrected 
the  erroneous  view  of  Brieslak,  who  supposed 
Eome  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  tufa  and  other  vol- 
canic materials  found  on  the  seven  hills.  In 
1828  Broochi  received  a  commiasion  from  Me- 
hemet  Ali  to  examine  Sennaar,  but  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate. 

BKOCCOLf ,  a  species  of  cabbage,  belonging  to 
the  genus  bTasHca,  differing  from  the  other  spe- 
cies by  its  smaller  seeds  and  the  tendency  of 
its  flowers  to  press  together  into  fleshy  heads. 
It  most  nearly  resembles  the  cauliflower,  from 
which  it  differs  by  no  very  precise  character- 
istics. The  broc- 
coli is  best  raised 
by  Bowing  the 
seed  in  open  beds 
and  truisplanting 
the  plants  once  or 
twice.  It  may  be 
produced  either  in 
spring,  summer,  or 
antumn,  according 
to  the  time  when 
the  seed  is  sown. 
It  has  a  woody 
stem,  and  may  be 
propagated  not  on- 
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ly  by  seed,  but  by  cuttings  of  its  stem.  To 
effect  the  latter  method,  let  a  portion  of  the 
old  stem  containing  an  eye  or  a  bud,  after 
being  well  dried  in  the  sun,  be  dibbled  into 
the  soil,  and  not  be  watered  till  it  shows  signs 
of  growing, 

BEOCK,  Isaac,  a  Britiah  general,  died  Oct.  18, 
1813.  He  captured  Gen.  Hull  and  his  wJiole 
force  at  Detroit,  Aug,  16,  1813,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada,  on  the  Niagara 
river.  Daring  his  funeral  the  guns  of  the  Ame- 
rican forts  were  fired  as  a  token  of  respect.  A 
monumental  column  was  erected  on  the  Spot 
where  be  fell ;  this  was  partially  destroyed 
during  the  disturbances  of  1840,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  194  ft.  in  height,  which  is 
ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  inside, 

BBOCKEDOir,  WlUlMB,  an  Engli^  artist  and 
inventor,  bom  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  18,  1787, 
died  in  London,  Aug.  29,  1854.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  a  .method  by  which  plumbago 
and  its  dust  (previously  thrown  away  as  value- 
less) were  freed  from  impurities  and  resolidi- 
fied, so  as  to  make  a  superior  description  of 
lead  pencOs.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Passes 
of  the  Alps,"  with  over  100  foUo  engravings 
from  drawings  by  himself.  He  also  produced 
"  Italy,  Classical  and  Picturesque  "  (folio,  1842- 
'3),  and  "Egypt  and  Nubia"  (3  vols.  foUo, 
1846-'9). 

BBOCKHiVS.  I.  friedrich  Arnold,  founder  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Broekhaus  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,  bom  at  Dortmund,  May  4, 1772,  died 
in  Leipsic,  Aug,  20, 1823.  He  wSs  educated  at 
tbe  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  after- 
ward sent  iflto  a  merchant's  counting-room  at 
DBsseldorf.  In  1793  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  devoted  himself  for  two  yews  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  principal 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  In  17S5  he  estab- 
lished at  Dortmnnd  a  mercantile  house  for 
the  sale  of  English  manufactures,  which  he  re- 
moved to  Amhem  in  the  Netherlands  in  1801, 
and  to  Amsterdam  in  1803.  Although  lie  man- 
aged his  bumess  with  success  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  he  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  the  book 
trade  at  Amsterdam.  A  periodical  in  Dutch 
(J)e  Ster,  "The  Star"),  started  by  Broekhaus 
in  1806,  and  devoted  to  politics  and  literature, 
was  suppressed  by  the  government  on  account 
of  its  opinions  on  political  and  eccle^aetical 
matters.  The  AmaterdamsBh  Amnd-Jowmal 
("Amsterdam  Evening  Journal"),  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Ster,  did  not  continue  long.  The 
confusion  into  which  Europe  was  thrown  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars  was  unfavorable  to  lit- 
erary enterprises,  aud  after  the  annexation  of 
Holland  to  tbe  French  empire  (1810)  Broek- 
haus returned  to  Germany,  and  opened  an  es- 
tablishment in  Altenhnrg  (1811).  In  1808 
Brocfchans  purchased  the  copyright  of  the 
German  OonvmvaUoii»-Lexikon,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  1796,  In  18O0-'1O  he  com- 
pleted the  first  edition  by  the  publicarion  of 
two  supplementary  volumes.    In  1813  he  be- 
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gan  to  publish  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
which  was  finished  under  his  own  editorship. 
Shortly  hefore  the  battle  of  Leipsio  he  com- 
menced a  political  newspaper  called  Deuttche 
SlS-tter,  which  breathed  a  patriotio  German 
spirit.  This  journal  last«d  from  Oct,  14,  1813, 
to  May,  1816.  The  peace  of  1816  enabled  him 
to  enter  upon  large  literary  undertakings.  In 
1817  the  business  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Brookhaua  removed  to  Leipsic,  and 
added  a  printing  office  to  his  former  establish- 
ment. His  Cortnersations-LexikoTh  ran  through 
six  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  numerous  other 
pnblioationa  of  the  first  rank  raised  the  firm  to 
a  high  positioD  in  German  literature.  Among 
the  more  important  publioations  of  the  firm 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  foimder  may  be  men- 
tioned Ebert's  AMgeraeinet  hihUogra/phiseTies 
Lexikon  (1831)  and  Von  Rflumer's  Geeehiehte 
der  Hohenataufen,  (1838),  besides  sevetal  peri- 
odicals edited  by  himself ;  among  these  is  the 
LiterwfUchet  Woeh,enhlat%  now  published  as 
the  Blatter  f&r  literarUche  Ukterhaltung.   His 

■  liberalism  brought  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
reactionary  Prussian  goTemment,  which   in 

■  1821  ordered  a  censorSiip  npon  aU  the  publi- 
cations of  Brookhaas,  which  lasted  unKl  his 
death.  His  biography  was  published  by  one 
of  his  relatives  in  1873  (3  toIs.).— The  firm 
of  F.  A.  Brockhans  was  continued  by  the  two 
sons  of  the  founder,  Feigdeiob  and  Heibbioh. 
Under  their  auspices  the  OonvenaUons-Lexikan 
has  passed  throngh  five  new  editions  (11th  ed., 
15  vols.,  1864^'8,  with  a  supplement  in  3  vols., 
1872-3),  to  which  several  companion  works 
wereaddedfromtimetotime,  namely:  the  Con- 
teraationa-Lexikon  der  neuesten  Zeit  und  Lite- 
ratur  (1832-'4),  the  Comteraationg-Lexikon  der 
fftiffemworf  (1838-'41),  and  the  &egmwwrt  (1848 
-'50).  In  January,  1857,  the  firm  commenced 
a  supplementary  work  of  this  character,  called, 
UnaereZeit,  Jahrb^ehzum  ConDersatitina-Lexi- 
kon,  published  in  monthly  and  nltimatelj  in 
semi-monthly  parts,  which  is  still  continued. 
The  Syat^natUeher  Bilder-AtltM  vam  Conver- 
gationa-Lexihon  was  published  between  1844 
and  18S1.  In  1854^'6  an  abridgment  of  the 
10th  edition  of  the  OonveraaUona-Lexiieon  ap- 
peared in  4  volumes  {Kleinerm  BrocKhavs'aehea 
Oonveraationa-Zexihon ;  2d  ed.,  1861-4).  The 
"  Encyciopeedia  Americana,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Franois  Lieber  (Philadelphia,  1839-i'3S),  was 
based  upon  the  7th  edition  of  the  Cormersn- 
tiona-Lexihon,  Among  the  most  notable  pe- 
riodical publications  of  this  firm  are  the  con- 
tinuation since  1833  of  the  Allgemeine  Eney- 
icUpadie  der  Wiaaenachaflen  und  E^nate,  by 
Ersch  and  Gruber ;  the  Pfennig- Magaain  ;  the 
Lei^ger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  commenced  in 
1837;  and  the  Dmitaehe  Allgemeine  Zeitang, 
since  1843.  In  1850  Friedrich  Brockhaus  re- 
tired from  business,  and  Heinrich  for  a  time 
constituted  alone  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhans; 
in  1854  and  1863  his  two  sons,  Hbinbioh  Edc- 
ABB  and  Heinbioh  Eddolt,  upon  reaching  re- 
spectively their  35th  year,  were  admitted  as 
VOL.  ni.— 20 
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members  of  the  firm.  The  firm  of  F.  A-  Brock- 
haus has  printing,  lithographing,  binding,  and 
type-founding  establishments  connected  with 
its  book-publishing  and  general  bookselling  busi- 
ness. II.  Hermau,  a  German  orientalist,  third 
son  of  Friedrich  Arnold,  bom  in  Amsterdam, 
Jan.  28, 180@.  He  studied  the  oriental  languages 
at  Leipsic,  Gottingen,  and  Bonn.  The  languages 
and  literature  of  Hindostan  especially  engaged 
his  attention ;  for  the  better  acquisition  of  Biis 
branch  of  knowledge  he  resided  for  a  long  time 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  in  1841  at  Leipsic.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  SanskriVlan- 
guage  and  literature  in  the  latter  university. 
He  has  edited  and  published  several  Sanskrit 
and  Persian  works,  some  of  them  in  Roman 
type.  -He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ger- 
man oriental  society,  the  ZeiUehrift  issued  by 
which  he  has  edited  since  1853.  Jn  1866  he 
undertook  the  editing  of  ErsOh  and  Gruber's 
Allgemeine  EncyHopidie. 

BROCKLESBT,  Blchnd,  an  English  physician, 
born  of  a  Quaker  family  at  Minehead,  in 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  11,  1723,  died  in  London, 
Deo.  11,  1797.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
bargh,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  whei-e  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1746.  In  1748  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  mortality  of  honied 
cattle.  He  was  physician  of  the  Britisli  forces 
in  Germany  from  1758  to  1763,  and  published 
his  observations  on  medical  hospitals  on  his 
return.  In  1763,  when  John  Wilkes  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  he 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Brooklesby.  In  1765  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  which 
at  his  suggestion  founded  a  profesBorabip  of 
chemistry  at  the  royal  military  academy ,  of 
Woolwich.  For  over  40  years  he  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  leading  statesmen,  au- 
thors, artists,  and  other  persons  of  note  in 
London.  He  attended  on  Dr.  Johnson  for 
many  years  without  fee.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Johnson  should  visit  the  continent 
for  a  milder  climate,  and  want  of  means  was 
mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the  journey  was 
to  be  abandoned,  Brocklesby  offered  to  settle 
on  him  £100  for  life. 

BBOCKPOKT,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Sweden, 
Monroe  county,  ~S.  ¥.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  a 
branch  of  the  Kew  York  Central  railroad,  18 
m.  W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  in  1870,  2,817.  It 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  pumps,  and  con- 
tains also  three  manufactories  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  several  mills,  seven  or  eight  chniches, 
a  state  normal  school,  a  national  bank  with 
$50,000  capital,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

BBOCKVILLE,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in 
Leeds  county,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  135  m.  S,  W.  of  Mon- 
treal, and  10  m.  8.  W.  of  Presoott ;  pop.  in  1871, 
10,475.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
is  substantially  built.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hardware,  stoves,  white  lead,  gloves,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  chemicals,  ini^n£i^, 
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.J  ,  8  of  lime,  a  custom  house,  and 
«legraph  offices.  The  Grund  Trunk  railway 
passes  north  of  the  town,  and  the  Brockyille 
and  Ottawa  railway  connects  it  with  Ottawa, 
66  m.  N.  A  ferrj;  boat  crosses  the  river  to 
Morristown,  W,  Y.,  in  summer ;  and  passenger 
steamers  and  propellers  call  here  daily. 

BBODERICK,  David  Cslbretb,  an  American 
politician,  born  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  ia  De- 
cember, 1818,  killed  in  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
31,  1859.  In  early  life  he  worked  as  a  stone 
mason  in  New  York,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Are  department,  of  which  he  became  engi- 
neer, la  1846  he  was  an  unsaccessfiil  candi- 
date'for  congress.  He  removed  to  California 
in  1849,  and  in  1850  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  in  1856  to  the  United  States  senate, 
where  be  opposed  the  attempt  to  force  slavery 
into  Kansas  by  means  of  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution. On  account  of  some  expressions  used 
in  debate  he  waa  challenged  by  David  S.  Terry, 
a  judge  of  die  California  courts,  and  was  killed 
in  the  duel  which  ensued. 

BRODERIP,  WUllam  John,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  at  Bristol  in  1787,  died  in  1859.  He 
took  his  degree  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  edited  a  legal  work 
on  sewers,  and  published  three  volumes  of  iaw 
reports.  He  was  appointed  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  apolioe  magistrate  for  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, which  office  he  retained  for  34  years. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  "Penny  Oyclopte- 
dia,"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  zoOlogioal  de- 
partment of  the  "English  Cycloptedia"  is  his 
work.  He  is  the  author  of  many  essays  in  the 
"Quarterly  Eeview"  on  subjects  of  natural 
history.  He  also  wrote  "ZoOlo^cal  Hecrea- 
tions"  (London,  1847),  and  "leaves  from  the 
Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist "  (1853). 

BRODHEAD,  John  Roneyn,  an  American  his- 
torian, horn  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  181i,  died 
in  New  York,  May  6,  1873.  He  graduated  at 
Entgera  college  in  1831,  studied  law,  practised 
for  two  years  in  New  York,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  American  history. 
In  1839  he  w.ent  to  Holland  and  was  attached 
to  the  United  States  legation  at  the  Hague. 
The  legislature  of  New  York  having  passed  an 
act  to  appoint  an  agent  to  procure  and  tran- 
scribe original  documents  referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  he  was  commissioned  in  1841. 
The  three  following  years  were  spent  by  him 
in  searohir^  the  archives  of  Holland,  England, 
and  Prance  for  papers  which  might  serve  to 
Ulnstrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and  com- 
plete the  records  of  the  state  at  Albany.  As 
the  result  of  his  labors  he  obtained  a  collection 
of  more  than  5,000  separate  papers,  many  of 
them  previously  unknown  to  historians.  He 
deposited  his  collection  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  ofBce,  and  made  his  final  report  as  agent, 
in  February,  1846.  Ail  these  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  published  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  March  30,  1S49.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  minister  to  England 
in  1846,  Mr,  Brodhead  was  made  secretary  of 
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legation,  and  remwned  in  London  till  1849. 
"  LOW  set  to  work  upon  his  "  History  of  the 
3  of  New  York,"  the  first  volume  of  which, 
containing  the  period  under  the  government  of 
thel>utcb,waspublishedinl863,  and  the  second 
in  1871.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  naval  offi- 
cer of  the  port  of  New  York,  which  post  he 
held  till  1867. 

BBOUIE,  Sir  Beqjamln  ColUns,  an  English  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  June  9, 
1783,  died  at  Betehworth,  Surrey,  Oct.  21, 
1862.  He  was  educated  at  a  free  school  in 
Loadon,  and  under  Sir  Everard  Home  at  St. 
George's  hospital,  where  he  became  assistant 
surgeon  in  1808,  and  afterward  surgeon.  In 
1811  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
royal  society  for  his  physiological  papers 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions."  Prom 
1819  to  1823  he  ifas  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons.  In  1884  he  was 
created  a  baronet ;  and  in  1837  he  became  ser- 
geant surgeon  to  the  queen.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  suggested  important  improvements  in  many 
kinds  of  surreal  instruments,  and  in  nnmerons 
cases  substituted  simple  and  less  violent  meth- 
ods of  surreal  operation.  He  published  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  medical  journals,  and  a 
series  of  physiolo^cal  papers  on  the  action  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"from 
1810  to  1813.  His  published  works,  some  of 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
are:  " Patholo^cal  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints"  (1818;  5th  ed., 
1850);  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
Org8ns"(1832;  4th ed.,  184B) ;  "Physiological 
Eesearches"  (1861);  and  "Psychological  In- 
quiries" (1864;  3d  ed.,  1856).— His  son,  the 
present  Sir  Bbsjamin  Collins  Brodik,  bom  in 
1817,  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Oxford  in  1855,  and  was  president  of  the  chem- 
ical society  in  1869  and  1860.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  PhUosophica]  Transactions"  and 
the  "Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society," 

BRODT,  a  town  of  East  Galicia,  Austria,  cap- 
ital of  a' district  of  the  sape  name,  53  m.  E.  N. 
E.  of  Lemberg ;  pop.  in  1869,  18,890,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  Jews,  whence  it  has  been  called 
"the  German  Jerusalem."  It  is  an  important 
commercial  focus  for  Galicia,  Eoumania,  Tur- 
key, Germany,  and  chiefly  for  Russia,  on  the 
frontier  of  which  it  is  situated.  In  1779  it  was 
established  by  Austria  as  a  free  port.  It  is 
generally  dirty  and  badly  built,  but  has  a  num- 
ber of  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the  Po- 
tocki  palace,  the  prmcipal  synagogue,  and  sev- 
eral churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  imperial 
administrative  board  for  the  district,  and  of  a 
commercial  tribunal,  has  a  snperior  school  for 
the  Jews,  and  a  gymnasium.  Two  great  annual 
fairs  are  held,  and  the  transactions  amount  to 
about  $30,000,000  yearly.  The  traffic, is  in 
grain,  horses,  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  furs,  leather, 
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It  also  has  extensive  tafineries  and  linen  facto- 
ries.   From  May  8  to  Oct.  7, 1840,  Brody  was 
occupied  by  Russian  trdopa.    In  1859  the  town 
was  desolated  by  a  great  fire. 
BKODZINSKI,  Kidml«rz,_  a  FoliBh  soldier  and 

Soet,  bom  at  Kr61owko  in  1791,  died  in  Drea- 
en,  Oct,  10, 1835.  In  1809  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  bis  oonntty,  and  fonght  against 
the  Austrians ;  in  1813  be  participated  in  Napo- 
leon's Enssian  campaign,  and  in  1813  in  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  until  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Leipaio.  When  the  univer- 
sity of  Warsaw  was  established,  he  became 
professor  of  ssBthetics  and  literature.  He  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  reinvigorate  Polish 
poetry  from  the  national  sources,  instead  of 
imitating  Latin  and  French  models.  He  also 
translated, many  of  Scott's  novels  into  Polish, 
in  10  vols.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  1842-'4. 

BROFFEKIO,  Aigdo,  an  Italian  poet  and  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Oastelnuovo,  Kedmont,  in  1802, 
died  at  Verbanella,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  May 
20,  1866.  He  practised  law  in  Turin,  ohiefiy 
in  criminal  cases,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an 
influential  journalist.  Having  early  agitated 
in  &yor  of  tlie  national  cause,  he  became  the 
democratic  leader  in  the  chamber  of  depn- 
ties,  where  he  represented  Oavaglia,  1848-'53, 
Genoa,  1853-'60,  and  subsequently  a  small 
borough  of  southern  Italy,  aifCer  having  lost 
ground  by  his  oppoMtJon  to  Oavonr,  whom 
he  bad,  satirized  in  his  Tartrffo  politico.  Sev- 
eral of  his  many  dramas  were  snccessfal.  A 
6th  edition  of  Ida  Canzoni  (patriotic  songs  in 
the  Piedmontese  dialect)  appeared  in  1858 ; 
and  shortly  before  hia  death  he  oompoaed 
Vlnno  de  guerra,  a  popnlar  war  hymn.  He 
also  puhlishedahistory  of  Piedmont  from  1814 
to  1851  (5  vols.,  1S4^'62),  and  I  miei  tempi 
(20  vols.,  18B8-'61). 

BBOGLIE,  or  BroglU,  the  name  of  a  family  ori- 
ginally from  Piedmont,  established  in  France 
toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  I. 
Fronfsts  Marie,  bom  at  Ohieri,  in  Piedmont,  in 
Ifill.  HeenteredtheFrenchservioe,  in  which 
ho  distinguished  himself,  was  made  governor 
of  the  Bast^le,  and  died  July  2, 1656.  U.  Tlclsr 
Hanriee,  count  de,  born  abont  1645,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army,  became  mar^al  of  France, 
and  died  August -4,  172T,  III.  Fruif«ls  Hwle, 
the  first  duke  de,  bom  Jan,  11, 1671,  died  May 
23, 1745.  He  was  a  lieutenant  general  and  mar- 
shal. In  172S  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Prussia.  He  afterward 
became  distasteful  to  the  ministers,  and  was 
banished  to  bis  estate  at  Broglie,  where  he 
died.  IV.  Tlder  Fnnfvts,  aeoond  dnke  de,  born 
Oct.  19,  1718,  died  at  Monster  in  1804.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  general  during  the  aeven 
years'  war,  routed  the  Prussians  at  the  battle 
of  Berghen,  was  created  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire  by  Francis  I,,  became  marshal  of  France 
in  1759,  and  minister  of  war  in  1789.  In  1792 
he  led  a  body  of  French  ertiigrh  in 
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of  Champagne.  V.  Clinde  TifMr,  prince  de,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1757,  guillo- 
tined June  27, 1794.  He  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  states  general,  gave  evidence  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  was  for  a  while  president  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  Subsequently  he  was  brig- 
adier general  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  After 
tie  lOth  of  August,  1793,  refusing  to  obey  the 
decree  of  the  legislative  assembly  suspending  the 
power  of  the  king,  he  was  removed,  and  ulti- 
mately arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  executed.  VL  IcblUe  Uonee  Tlttnr 
ClUTlea,  dnke  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris,  Nov,  28,  1785,  died  there,  Jan.  25,  ;870. 
He  gained  the  regard  of  Talleyrand,  who  in  1814 
presented  his  name  for  appointment  to  the 
chamber  of  peers.  During  the  hundred  days 
he  was  elected  an  officer  in  the  national  guards. 
He  married  at  Leghorn,  Feb,  15,  1816,  the 
daughter  of  Mme.  de  Sta&l.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  resumed  the  title  of  duke, 
instead  of  that  of  prince,  previously  used  in  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  At  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Ney  he  used  every  effort  to  save  his 
life.  In  1822  he  denonnced  the  slave  trade ; 
and  after  the  revolution  of  1880  he  succeeded 
as  minister  in  concluding  a  convention  on  the 
r^ht  of  search,  by  which  he  hoped  to  suppress 
that  traffic.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
public  inatruetioa  and  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  August,  1830j  hut  soon  disagreed  with 
his  colleagnea  and  resigned.  On  Oct,  11, 1832, 
be  reentered  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  under  Marshal  Soult,  with  Guizot  and 
Thiers  as  his  colleagues.  Having  been  defeated 
on  a  qnestion  of  indemnity  to  the  United 
States,  he  retired,  April  4,  1834,  In  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  by  the 
department  of  Eure,  and  figured  among  the 
leaders  of  the  eonserrative  party.  In  1850  he 
visited  Louis  Philippe  in  England.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  coup  d'etat  oi  Deo.  3,  1851, 
was  for  a  short  time  under  arrest,  and  after- 
ward went  to  London,  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1852,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  on 
the  constitution,  and  tendered  his  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  department 
of  Eure.  In  1856  he  waa  made  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  1866  member  of 
the  axmdemy  of  moral  sciences.  Three  volumes 
of  his  Ecritt  et  Di»eov/n  were  published  in  Pa- 
ris in  1863.  f  IL  lIlMirHiie  Ida  Gnstavliie  de  StaN, 
duchess  de,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1797, 
died  in  September,  1838.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  was  edncated 
under  her  ihttuenoe.  After  her  marriage  in 
1816  with  the  duke  de  Broglie,  her  honse  in 
Paris  became  a  resort  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed society.  She  was  noted  for  her  zeal  as 
a  Protestant,  though  her  husband  was  a 
devont  Eoman  Catholic.  After  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Auguste  de  Stael,  in  1837,  she  pre- 
pared a  complete  edition  of  bis  Wuvrei  diverges 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  with  a  notice  contdning 
interesting  particulars  of  her  mother's  life. 
Her   essays   were   collected  after  her  death 
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(^agmentt  «wr  divert  »v.jeU  de  religion  et  de 
morale,  Paris,  1840) ;  the  most  remarkable  of  ■ 
these  relate  to  tie  part  assigned  to  women  in 
philanthropioal  labors  and  in  tlie  improvenieBt 
of  pnblio  morals.  VIB.  ilkert,  duke  de,  aon  of 
the  preceding,  a  French  statesman  and  author, 
born  Jane  13, 1831.  He  early  acquired  literary 
reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the  £evue 
de»  Dewe  Mondte,  and  was  elected  in  1862 
a  mem.ber  of  the  academy,  in  pla«e  of  Laoor- 
ddre.  His  principtd  work,  V^gliaeetV Empire 
romain  au  IV  siecle  (3  vols.,  18S6),  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  published  a  French 
version  of  Leibnitz's  Sj/aieme  religieux,  and 
wrote  Queetimit  de  religion  et  d^kiitoire  (3 
vols.,  1860),  and  yarious  disquisitions,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  which  waa  his  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile the  authority  of  the  pope  with  modem 
views  of  progress.  Under  M.  Thiers's  presi- 
dency he  has  been  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  ambassador  at  Loudon 
(1871-'2}.  IX.  nanrlMJeanHadel^c, bishop  of 
Ghent,  bom  Sept,  5, 1766,  died  in  Paris,  July 
30,1821.  In  1805  he  was  almoner  to  Napo- 
leon, became  bishop  of  Ghent  in  1807,  waa  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  in  1811,  and  restored 
to  the  see  of  Ghent  in  1814.  Refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  all^iance  to  the  hin^  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ketherlands,  he  was  in  1817  exiled 
from  that  kingdom,  and  returned  to  France. 

BKOtiNI,  Jean  iUumet,  cardinal  de,  a  Roman 
preJate,  bom  at  Brogni,  Savoy,  in  1343,  died 
in  Rome,  Feb.  16,  1426.  He  was  a  swine- 
herd in  his  youth,  and  waa  sacceaaively  made 
bishop  of  Viviera  and  of  Ostia,  archbishop  of 
Aries,  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  finally  car- 
dinal and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Borne. 
During  the  great  schism  which  divided  the 
church  for  more  than  40  years,  Brogni  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  conciliation.  The 
council  of  Constance  being  called  for  that  pur- 
pose by  John  SXIII,  and  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  the  former  was  deposed  at  the  sixth  ses- 
sion, after  which  Brogui  presided  aa  senior  car- 
dinal until  the  41st,  when  Cardinal  Oolonna  was 
elected  pope,  Nov.  14,  1417,  chiefly  thi-ough 
Brogni's  influence,  uider  the  name  of  Itfartin 
V^  and  the  holy  see  was  once  more  established 
at  Rome.  As  president  of  the  council  he  had 
to  pronounce  thesentenoe  of  death  upon  Husa,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  great  kindness  during  thi 
trial.  The  cardinal  was  the  founder  of  the  hos 
pitaJ  of  Annecy,  of  the  coDege  of  St.  Nichola 
at  Avignon,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

BBOGIIE,  or  Brogaa,  originally  a  sort  of  clog 
or  shoe  made  of  untaaned  skin,  and  worn  by 
the  Irish  and  Scotch.  This  article  of  dress  fell 
into  disuse  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  tlie 
substitute  waa  made  of  tanned  leather,  with 
thick  soles,  freely  studded  with  large-headed 
nails,  which  took  the  name  of  the  article  they 
supplanted.  These  brogues  or  brogans  con- 
tinue to  be  worn  in  Ireland.  By  a  natural  pro- 
cess the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  wearers 
of  the  brogue  pronounced  the  English  language 
became  universally  known  as  the  brogue,  and 
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the  application  of  this  term  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Irish. 

BBOHiN.  I.  Angistla^  Suaniw,  a  French  ae- 
tress,borninParis,JMi.29, 1807.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Paris  conservatory,  where  in  1821 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  proficiency  in 
comedy.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
Paridan  stage  at  the  Th^Atre  Franfaia  in  1824, 
and  during  the  next  18  years  acted  at  that 
theatre,  the  OdSon,  and  the  Vaudeville,  iden- 
tifying herself  chiefly  with  the  last  named.  In 
1843,  when  at  the  height  of  her  reputation,  she 
relared  from  the  stage.  Her  personations  were 
noted  for  aonteness,  vigor,  and  an  unusual  com- 
mand of  the  convention^  stage  reaourcea.  II. 
JCH^pUie  F6ll^t«  Angistinc,  a  French  actress, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  2, 
1834.  She  was  educated  at  the  conservatory, 
and  like  her  sister  gained  at  14  years  of  age  the 
first  prize  for  comedy.  Being  of  a  devotional 
turn  of  mind,  she  inost  immediately  after- 
ward entered  a  convent,  and  was  wi&  great 
difiiculty  persuaded  to  make  her  d^but  on  the 
stage.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Th^fitre  Fran- 
gais  in  1838,  as  Dorine  in  MoliSre's  Tartiife, 
and  created  a  favorable  impression  by  her 
grace,  vivacity,  and  modesty.  She  was  at 
once  engaged  at  this  theatre,  and  soon  became 
a  skilful  interpreter  of  MoliSre,  excelling  in 
such  parts  as  Dorine,  Toinette  in  the  Malade 
imagmaire,  OManthis  in  A-mpMtryoTi,  and  Su- 
zanne in  Beaumarohais'a  Mariage  de  Fi^avo. 
She  has  also  acted  in  many  modern  pieces,  in- 
cluding Hugo's  Le  Toi  e'am'uge  and  Diunas's 
Mile,  de  Belle-Isle,  A  few  slight  pieces  of  her 
own  have  been  successful  on  the  stage,  and  she 
has  figured  occasionally  as  a  journalist ;  but  her 
attacks  in  the  Figaro  on  her  old  friend  Victor 
Hugo  aroused  so  much  feeling  against  her  that 
she  relinquished  journalism.  After  the  death 
of  Rachel  she  succeeded  to  her  chair  at  the 
conservatory.  IlL  famine  Hadeldne,  a  French 
actress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paiis, 
Oct,  21, 183S.  She  was  edacated  at  the  conser- 
vatory, where  she  gained  tlie  prize  for  comedy, 
and  at  17  made  her  d6but  at  the  Th6£ltre  Fran- 
gais.  She  soon  became -a  favorite,  being  not 
less  noted  for  her  personal  charms  than  for  her 
vivacity  and  intelligence  as  an  actress,  particu- 
larly in  the  modem  drama.  In  1854  she  was 
married  to  Mario  TJchard,  a  dramatic  author. 

BBOKE,  Sir  PhlUp  Bowes  Vere,  a  British  ad- 
miral, bom  Sept.  9,  1776,  died  in  Suffolk  in 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  royal  academy 
in  Portsmouth,  entered  the  navy,  in  1793, 
served  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
gland,  and  was  in  comnmnd  of  the  Shannon, 
protectii^  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland 
seas,  wlien  in  1813  war  was  declared  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  De- 
spatched with  a  squadron  to  blockade  the  Ame- 
rican ports,  he  appeared  with  the  Shannon  off 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  immediately  after  Oapt. 
;  Lawrence  had  been  promoted  to  the  command 
j  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Law- 
I  rence,  challenging  hun  to  an  engagement.    The 
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latter,  however,  deeming  hia  appearance  a  chal- 
lenge, had  ordered  the  Qhesapeake  to  lift  her 
anchors  before  the  letter  reached  itsdeatinalion. 
The  Chesapeake  was  badly  manned,  equipped, 
and  officered,  the  crew  being  to  a  large  estent 
foreign  mercenariee  murmm'ing  about  their 
prize  money,  the  ahip  being  one  of  the  worat 
in  the  navy,  the  first  lieutenant  being  sick  on 
shore,  and  tlie  posta  of  two  others  being  flUed  by 
niidshipmen.  The  action  began  June  1,  1813, 
at  6  h.  45  m.  P.  it.,  in  sight  of  the  shore  lined 
with  spectators;  and  TFittiin  15  minutes  Law- 
rence WM  mortally  wonnded  and  his  ship  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  For  this  victory 
Capt.  Broke  was  made  a  baronet  and  knight 
commander  of  the  bath. 

BEOKEN  WIND,  a  disease  of  the  langs  of  the 
horse,  incapacitating  him  from  all  violent  and 
rapid  exertion.  It  is  immediately  recognizable 
by  the  manner  of  breathing.  The  inspiration 
is  performed  in  somewhat  less  than  the  natural 
time,  but  with  an  increased  degree  of  labor; 
the  expiration,  is  accomplished  by  a  double 
effort,  in  the  first  of  which  the  usual  set  of 
mnaclea  operate,  and  in  the  other  the  auxiliary 
muscles,  particularly  the  abdominal,  are  put 
on  the  stretch,  to  complete  the  expulsion  more 
perfectly ;  and  that  being  done,  the  flank  falls, 
or  the  abdominal  muscles  relax  with  a.  kind 
of  jerk  or  spasm.  Broken  wind  is  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  cough, 
seemingly  cut  short,  grunting,  and  followed  by 
wheezing.  The  disease  is  believed  to  be  hered- 
itary, and  in  some  degree  consequent  on  mal- 
formation, on  a  narrow  chest,  a  fragile  mem- 
brane, and  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory 
diseases.  Horses  which  are  greedy  feeders, 
and  distend  the  stomach  with  large  quantitiea 
of  innutritious  food,  of  which  fliey  do  not 
readily  get  rid,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  broken 
wind ;  which  may  also  be  produced  by  giving  a 
horse  a  severe  gallop  on  a  full  stomach,  even 
where  there  may  have  been  no  previous  chronic 
affections.  When  a  horse  ia  once  thoroughly 
broken- winded,  there  is  no  cure,  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  being  permanently  ii^ured.  The  food 
shonld  be  the  most  nutritious,  and  that  which 
will  lie  in  the  smallest  compass-— good  oata, 
little  Ijay,  no  chaff.  Green  food  is  particularly 
beneficial,  and  carrots  appear  tq  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  respiratory  organs. 

BROHBEBG  (Pol.  Bydg<mc2),  a  city  of  Prus- 
sia, capital  of  an  administrative  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Posen,  on  the 
river  Brahe,  6  m.  from  ita  confluence  with  the 
Vistula,  and  69  m.  N.  E.  of  Posen;  pop.  in 
1871,  2T,T34.  It  haa  a  gymnasium  and  normal 
Bchools,  Several  manu&ctorieB  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  sugar,  chiecory,  Prus- 
sian blue,  &o.  There  are  a  Protestant  and 
two  Boman  Catholic  churches,  two  convents, 
and  a  synagogue.  It  is  connected  by  railroad 
with  Berlin,  Posen,  and  other  cities.  The 
Brombei^  canal  unites  the  rivers  Brahe  and 
Netze,  and  opens  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and' the  Oder  and  Elbe, 
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BROHE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bounded  S.  by  Vermont  and  E,  by  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog;  area  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  13,757.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south. by'  spurs  of  the  Green  mountains.  Lake 
Brome,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Yamaska 
river,  is  situated  near  its  northern  border. 
Capital,  Knowlton. 

BKOHE,  BtehBid,  an  English  dramatist,  died 
in  1663.  He  was  originally  a  servant  to  Ben 
Jonson.  The  "Iforthern  Lass,"  the  first  of  16 
comedies  which  he  wrote,  obtained  Jcmson's 
commendation.  Brome  joined  with  Thomas 
Hey  wood  in  writing  the  "Lancashire  Witches" 
and  two  other  plays.  Soon  after  his  death  his 
plays  were  collected  and  published  by  Albxan- 
DBR  Brome  (bom  1620,  died  1Q66),  who,  though 
a  namesake,  was  no  relation,  and  wrote  satirical 
songs  and  epigrams  on  the  loyalist  side  during 
the  protectorate,  aa  well  as  a  comedy  and  a 
translation  of  Horace. 

BEOmOES,  salte  of  bromine  with  various 
radicala,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
found  with  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  lith- 
ium, iron,  and  mercury.  The  alkaline  bromides 
crystallize  in  cubes  or  rectangular  prisms,  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  These  are  consid- 
erably used  in  medicine.  Bromide  of  potasaium 
in  large  doses  (20  to  60  grains)  produces  fQeep, 
as  has  been  supposed,  by  ^ving  rise  to  antemia 
of  the  brain.  The  reflex  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  general,  and  the  spinal  cord 
in  particular,  ia  much  diminished,  and  in  frogs 
may  be  destroyed  before  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion  is  lost.  They  are  used  to  relieve 
aleoplesaness  and  nervous  excitability,  and  in 
various  diseases  characterized  by  increased  re- 
flex ■activity,  of  which  epilepsy  is  the  most  im- 
portant. This  disease  is  often  eontroUed,  and 
seems  sometimes  to  be  cared,  by  the  continued 
use  of  bromides.  They  have  also  a  sedative 
effect  on  the  genital  organs.  The  bromides 
have  been  used  as  alteratives. 

BROSnVE  (Gr,  ppii/ioc,  a  stench),  a  chemical 
element  discovered  by  Balard  in  1836  in  the 
bittern  or  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  works  of 
Montpeilier,  Franc*,  and  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  its  disagreeable  odor.  The  fact  that 
chlorine  water,  when  added  to  the  lye  from 
facuB  ashes,  after  the  addition  of  starch  paste, 
gave  besides  the  usual  blue  color  an  orange- 
yellow  stone  at  the  top  of  the  liquid,  was  Qie 
immediate"  occaaion  of  Balard's  discovery. 
Since  the  announcement  of  the  discovery,  many 
chemists  have  occupied  themselves  with  invea- 
tigfrtng  the  occurrence,  properties,  and  uses 
of  bromine,  and  it  has  now  attiuned  a  position 
of  the  first  importance  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Bromine  has  been  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom in  combination  with  silver  and  amc,  and 
in  the  salt  depomts  of  Stassfurt;  it  has  also 
been  detected  in  urine,  coal  beds,  Chili  saltpetre, 
and  fucus  ashes.  According  to  Von  Bibra,  the 
amount  of  bromine  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ia  M 
grains  per  gallon;  in  the  Dead  aea,  examined 
byHerapatE,121'5  gr^ns;  in  the  dried  readne 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  1'15  per  cent.  In  the 
jBiiieral  springs  of  Erenznach  Ure  found  10'8 
grtuna;  in  Eissingen.  water,  determined  by 
Kastner,  there  la  0-44  grain ;  la  Tenhury,  Wor- 
cestershire, examined  by  Ure,  as  much  as  12-6 
grains;  and  at  Arnstadt,  according  to  Har- 
tung,  13-6  grtdns.  In  the  United  States,  bro- 
mine has  been  detected  in  varioua  saline 
springs,  for  the  flrst-  time  in  the  brines  of 
Onondaga  in  1S30,  by  Hayes  and  Sillimau. 
The  quantity  in  one  of  the  ariieaan  wells  of 
Saratoga,  determined  by  Dr.  Chandler,  is  3-63 

grains;  in  the  brine  of  Saginaw  valley  Dr. 
hilton  found  7'65  grdus ;  at  Tarentum,  Penn., 
6  groins;  in  the  StUina  brine,  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Goessmann,  1-36  grain  per  gallon  is  reported. 
Many  mineral  waters  in  all  paria  of  the  world 
have  been  shown  to  contain  bromine,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  chief  commercial  supply  was 
from  these  sources.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Stassfurt  salt  mines  the  chief  product  is  derived . 
from  this  source.     As  mnch  as  SOO  grains  per 

fallon  has  been  obtained  from  the  mother 
quora  of  Stassfnrt.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
manufactories  at  this  place  have  economized 
this  snbstance,  as  the  nnpreoedented  supply 
has  reduced  the  price  below  profitable  manu- 
facture; the  deoreiBe  in  price  bas  also  been 
hastened  by  the  large  production  in  the  United 
States.  At  Tarentum,  Sligo,  and  Natrona  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and 
at  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  the  manufacture 
of  bromine  has  become  of  conwderable  impor- 
tance. The  production  in  1870  was  126,000 
lbs.  In  188T  the  production  at  Stassftirt  was 
20,000  lbs.  The  cost  in  the  United  States  in  1 870 
was  $1  50  a  pound. — The  preparation  of  bro- 
mine is  conducted,  according  to  Professor  Miller, 
in  the  following  manner ;  The  mother  liqnor 
from  the  brine,  after  all  the  salts  separable  by 
crystallization  have  been  removed,  is  subjected 
to  a  corrent  of  chlorine,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  this  gas,  which  would  occa- 
sion inconvenience  by  fonning  a  compound 
with  the  liberated  bromine.  All  the  bromides 
are  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  the  attrac- 
tions of  chlorine  being  more  powerful  than 
those  of  bromine.  In  lie  foregoing  operation 
chloride  of  magnesinm  is  fonn^,  and  bromine 
is- set  free:  M:gBr,-(-055=Mg01,-Hlir,;  the 
bromine  shows  itself  by  giving  to  the  liqnid  a 
beantifttl  and  characteristic  yellow  color.  This 
yellow  liquid,  when  a^tated  with  ether,  parts 
with  its  bromine,  which  is  dissolved  by  the 
ether.  If  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
^ass  globe  closed  at  the  bottom,  the  ether«ises 
to  the  surface,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  gold- 
en yellow  layer.  The  mother  Uqnor  is  drawn 
off  hj  opening  the  stopcoct,  and  the  ethereal 
solntion  18  aptated  with  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash ;  the  yellow  color  immediately  dis- 
appears; bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium 
are  formed  and  dissolved  in  the  water :  3Br5  -|- 
6KHO  =  KBrO, -|-5KBr-|-3H,0;  while  the 
ether,  after  repose,  rises  again  to  the  surface 
despoiled  of  its  bromine,  and  may   ag^n   be 


employed  in  a  repetition  of  the  process  npon  a 
fresh  quantity  of  bittern.  When  the  solution 
of  potash, has,  by  repeated  charges  of  bromine, 
been  nearly  neutralized,  the  liqnid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness;  the  saline  mass  is  gently 
ignited,  to  decompose  the  bromate ;  after  ■which 
it  is  mixed  with  peroside  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  in  a  retort  with  sulphuric  acid.  Dense 
red  vapors  of  bromine  pass  over,  which  may 
be  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  water,  and 
kept  oool  by  ice.  The  decomposition  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  attending  the  liberation  of 
chlorine  from  sea  salt  by  means  of  oxide  of 
se  and  sulphuric  acid:  2KBr-HMnOa 
|,=KaSO.-HMnSO,-f2HaO-)-Br,.  In 
"on  a  small  qnaatity  of  chlorine 
with  the  bromine,  since,  from  the 
which  the  bromide  of  potassium  is 
formed,  it  is  always  contaminated  with  a  por- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  chlorine 
nnites  with  part  of  the  bromine,  forming  chlo- 
ride of  bromine,  which  is  partially  decomposed 
and  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
while  the  bromine  is  condensed  in  red  drops. 
In  order  to  obtain  bromine  free  from  chlorine, 
it  must  be  saturated  with  hydrate  of  baryta, 
which  produces  a  mixtnre  of  bromide  and  chlo- 
ride with  bromate  of  barium;  this  mixture 
mnst  be  heated  to  redness  in  order  to  convert 
the  bromate  into  bromide  of  barium,  and  the 
residue  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
nothing  bat  the  bromide ;  the  bromide  of  ba^ 
rium  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution,  and  when  heated  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  pure 
bromine.— Bromine  forms  a  red  liquid,  so  deep 
in  color  as  to  be  nearly  opaque.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  S-96fi  at  60° ;  it  is  very  volatile, 
and  emitsdense  red  vapors  resembling  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  in  color.  It  resembles  chlorine 
in  smell,  and  is  ejrtremely  irritating  \o  the  nose 
and  fauces  when  respired,  even  if  largely  di- 
luted with  air.  When  swallowed  it  operates 
as  a  powerfully  irritating  poison ;  it  acts  rap- 
idly on  all  the  organic  tissues,  and  renders  the 
skin  permanenUy  yellow.  Bromine  boils  at 
1454  F.,  and  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  9'5°  it  forms  a  red  crystalline  solid.  The 
properties  of  bromine  greatly  resemble  those 
of  chlorine,  thpugh  they  are  less  strongly  de- 
veloped. It  bleaches  many  vegetable  colors. 
Its  vapor  will  not  support  tne  flame  of  a  burn- 
ing taper.  Bromine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  to  it  a  yellow  color;  it  also  forms 
with  it  a  hydrate  (Br5HsO)  which  crystallizes 
in  octahedra  at  82°  F,  This  aqueous  solution 
of  bromine  is  decomposed  by  sunUght  into  hy- 
drobromic  acid  and  oxygen.  Alcohol  dissolves 
bromine  freely,  and  ether  does  so  still  more 
abundantly.  Oieflant  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  liqnid  bromine,  and  a  liquid  compound 
(OaHfBr,),  bichromide  of  ethylene,  is  formed. 
Bromine  combines  directly  with  phosphorus, 
and  with  many  of  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds termed  bromides,  the  act  of  combi- 
nation being  often  attended  with  ignition,  as 
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In  caae  of  antimony  and  of  tin;  even  gold 
oombinea  with  it,  tliongli  slowly ;  its  compound 
witL  ffllver  farnislies  a  material  of  consid- 
erable value  in  photographic  operations.  Bro- 
mine resembles  chlorine  in  ita  power  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen  and  forming  with  it  a 
very  powerful  acid.  The  oxyacids  of  bromine 
are,  with  the  esception  of  bromio  acid,  nearly 
nnknbwn,  and  this  compound  even  has  never 
been  obtdned  in  the  form  of  anhydride. 
Bromide  of  nitrogen  is  an  oily-looking  liquid, 
resembling  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  its  explo- 
sive properties.  Bromine  b  employed  in  the 
manafacture  of  aniline  colors,  and  its  com- 
pounds are  extensively  used  in  mediciae  and 
photography.  Bromoform,  analogous  to  chlo- 
roform, has  been  prepared  by  chemists,  and 
used  to  a  slight  extent  aa  an  antesthetio.  The 
hydrate  of  broma!  has  also  been  experimented 
upon  as  a  hypnotic. 

BROMLEy,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Lon- 
don; pop.  in  1871,  5,924.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  and  neatly  built  street,  contains 
some  good  honses,  a  well  endowed  school,  a 
handsome  college,  foimded  by  Bishop  Werner 
m  1666  for  the  residence  and  support  of  40 
clergymen's  widows,  and  a  Gothic  church,  oon- 
twnmg  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife. 

BROHHE.  I.  TruKott,  a  German  traveller  and 
bookseller,  bom  at  Anger,  near  Leipsic,  in 
1803,  died  Dec.  4,  1865.  He  settled  ui  the 
United  States  in  1820,  travelled  extensively  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  cruised  in  the  West  Indies 
as  snrgeon  of  a  Colombian  war  schooner,  and 
was  detained  at  Hayti  for  a  year  as  prisoner, 
but  with  pcvraiswon  to  explore  the  island.  Re- 
leased and  indemnified  by  the  Oolombian  gov- 
ernment, he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
became  a  partner  in  Walther's  publishing  house 
at  Dresden,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  on 
his  travels  in  the  new  world.  His  Sand-  vrnd 
Seueiuch  /St  Answanderer  naeh  Kord;  Mit- 
tel  -und  SM-Ameriha,  fias  passed  through  many 
editions.  Transferring  hie  eetablishment-  to 
Stuttgart  in  1844,  he  continued  to  devote  his 
attention,  though  not  esclnsivoly,  to  the  same 
class  of  publications.  U.  Sari  Bfldelf,  brotiier 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Anger  in  1804,  died 
at  St.  Magnu^  near  Bremen,  Jan.  9,  1860. 
He  acquired  distinction  as  a  naval  en^neer, 
and  having  explored  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  and  made  some  new 
inventions  and  improvements  in  naval  batteries, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Greek  navy 
in  1827,  aa  first  lieutenant.  He  was  event- 
ually promoted  to  the  comiaand  of  a  corvette 
and  despatched  to  Oandia  to  escort  the  Chris- 
tian fugitives  back  to  Greece.  He  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  academy,  which 
was  joined  to  the  royal  military  academy,  and 
both  institutions  were  placed  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  1848  he  was  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  project- 
ed German  fleet,  and  was  appointed  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  German  navy.    After  the  dissolu- 
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Ijon  of  the  fleet  he  engaged  in  wrilJng  his  me- 
moirs. In  1857  he  accepted  employment  in 
the  Austrian  service,  as  engineer-in-cfiief  in  the 
navy,  at  Milan.  He  wrote  several  nantieal 
and  mathemalioal  works  in  German,  French, 
and  English;  also,  under  the  nom  deplnme  of 
C.  K.  Termo,  ShUxen  aue  dem  Leben  einet  See- 
mannes  (1832). 

BROnOFORll,  CHBri,  a  chemical  compound 
analogous  to  chloroform,  in  which  8  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  atoms  of  bromine. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  2-18,  with  an 
agreeable  odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  possess- 
es anesthetic  properties,  but  cannot  oe  rec- 
ommended for  that  purpose  as  a  substitute  for 
chloroform.  It  is  produced  by  the  simultane- 
ous action  of  bromine  apd  caustic  potash  on 
wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  acetone. 

BROHSKROTE,  a  town  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  12  m,  S.  8,  W,  of  Birmingham ;  pop.  in 
1871,  13,739.  It  is  situated  in  ahighly  cultiva- 
ted valley,  on  the  river  Salwarp,  near  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Worcester  eanal.  The  principal 
church  baa  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  and  contains 
many  ancient  monuments  of  the  Talbot-Shrews- 
bury family ;  an  inscription  from  one  of  them, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Tal- 
bot, who  died  in  1458,  and  his  two  wives,  was  in 
1871  given  in  evidence  in  the  great  Shrews- 
bury case.  The  town  contains  several  places 
of  worship  and  a  free  grammar  school.  Nails, 
buttons,  and  needles  are  mannfectured  here; 
and  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoke  Prior  are 
famons  salt  and  alkah  works.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  U.,  when  the  linen  trade  was  exten- 
sive, the  town  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  but  on  the  decline  of  that  trade,  the 
inhabitants  asked  to  be  relieved  from  repre- 
sentation in  parliament. 

BROirCHI  (Gr.  ^p6yxoi,  the  windpipe),  the 
two  miun  branches  into  which  the  traciiea  di- 
vides, at  the  ^pp^r  part  of  the  ohest,  in  passing 
to  the  lungs.  They  are  nearly  cylindrical  tubes 
composed  of  a  series  of  eartila^nous  rings, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  strong  fibro- 
elastic  membrane  and  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  The 
cartilaginous  rings  serve  to  keep  the  bronchi 
open  and  pervious  for  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
inspiration.  Immediately  before  entering  tie 
lungs  each  of  the  bronchi  divides,  the  right 
into  three  branches,  the  left  into  two,  corre- 
sponding with  the  nnmberof  lobes  of  the  right 
and  left  lung  respectively.  These  branches 
themselves  afterward  divide  and  subdivide  in 
the  interior  of  the  lungs,  forming  the  "  bron- 
chial tubes,"  which  flnallj  convey  the  air  to  the 
pulmonary  lobules  and  air  vewcles. 

BROIfCHITIS,  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial 
tubes.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  this  disease  is 
limited  to,  the  larger  bronchia]  tubes,  the  in- 
flammation often  not  extending  beyond  the 
primary  bronchi  and  the  divisions  of  these 
which  are  situated  exterior  to  the  lungs.  The 
inflammation  may  be  either  acute,  subaoute,  or 
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chronic.  By  German  and  French  writers,  in- 
flammation here,  aa  in  other  mncous  mem- 
branes, is  called  catarrh.  The  term  bronchial 
catarrh  means  neither  more  nor  lesa  than  inttam- 
mation  of  the  bronchial  maooua  membrane,  or 
bronchitis.  Aout«  or  Bubacute  bronchitis  is  the 
affection  popnlariy  known  as  a  cold  in  the 
chest.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucons  membrane  lining  the 
nostrila  (coryza),  and  not  infrequently  by  in- 
flammation of  the  pharyns  (pharyngitis)  and 
of  the  larynx  (laryngitis).  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  oasea,  however,  the  inflammation 
attacka  tlie  bronchial  membrane  without  afiect- 
ing  the  parts  situated  above.  The  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  bronchi^  tubes  to  the  latter  may 
often  be  prevented  by  an  opiate  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  a  hot,  stimulating  drink  to  excite 
free  perspiration.  The  Rus»an  or  Turkish 
hath,  also,  seems  sometimes  nnder  these  cir- 
cumstances to  prevent  the  supervention  of 
brondiitis.  In  acute  bronchitis  the  inflamma- 
tion, limited  to  the  kr^er  tubes,  gives  rise  at 
firat  to  a  dry  cough,  which  is  espewally  excited 
by  breathing  cold  air,  and  by  taking  a  deep 
inspiration.  The  cough  is  usnalty  loud  and 
eouorons.  There  is  a  sense  of  soreness  and  of 
constriction  on  coughing,  felt  beneath  tbe  ster- 
nmn  or  breast  bone.  The  expectoration  at 
first  is  small,  riscid,  and  not  infrequeutiy 
streaked  with  blood.  There  is  little  or  no  em- 
barrassment in  breathing ;  the  patient  does  not 
suffer  from  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  and  the 
respirations  are  little  if  at  all  increased  in  fre- 
quency. There  is  only  slight  fever,  as  denoted 
by  the  pulse  and  the  thermometer  in  the  arm- 
pit. The  lassitude  and  debUity  are  often  not 
sufficient  to  lead  the  patient  to  take  to  the  bed. 
OhiUy  sensations  followed  by  flashes  of  heat 
occur,  and  the  appetite  is  more  or  less  impdred. 
In  from  two  to  four  days  the  expectoration  be- 
comes more  or  less  abundant ;  and  it  now  con- 
sists of  solid  masses  (sputa)  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  color.  The  acts  of  expectoration  are 
easier.  The  cough  is  said  to  be  loose.  The 
substernal  soreness  and  constriction  diminish ; 
and  the  fever,  together  with  other  evidences 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  gradually  disap- 
pears. The  duration  of  the  affection  is  from 
six  to  twelve  days.  The  symptoms  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  acute  and  subacute  bronchitis, 
except  that  in  the  latter  they  are  leas  marked. 
Subacute  bronchitis  oocaaions  so  Httle  local  and 
general  disturbance  as  rarely  to  lead  persons  to 
remain  within  doors. — In  acute  bronchitis  it  is 
prudent,  if  not  necessary,  for  patients  to  keep 
within  doors ;  and  confinement  to  the  bed  for 
a  few  days  is  sometimes  judicious.  A  saline 
purgative  is  often  Serviceable.  Moderate 
counter-irritetion  to  the  chest,  as  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mustard,  is  useful.  Anodynes  to 
allay  congh,  and  remedies  promoting  gentle 
perspiration,  afford  relief,  and  hasten  the  pro- 
gress toward  recovery.  The  Russian  bath,  if 
avwlable,  may  be  resorted  to -with  advantage; 


and  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  promotes 
expectoration  and  affords  relief.  After  infancy 
an  ordinary  bronchitis  is  never  of  itself  danger- 
ous.  If  it  prove  a  serious  affection,  it  is  in 
oonsetjuenco  of  its  occurrence  in  connection 
with  other  and  graver  diseases,  or'm  persons 
enfeebled  by  age  or  other  causes.  In  such 
oases,  the  danger  connected  with  the  bronchitis 
relates  chiefly  to  the  inability  to  expel  the 
mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes  by  eoughmg. 
If  the  efforts  for  expectoration  are  ineffectual 
from  any  cause,  the  mflammatory  products  may 
accumulate  within  the  tubes  sufSoiently  to  ob- 
struct the  free  passage  of  air  te  the  air  cells, 
and  consequenUy  to  destroy  life  by  interference 
with  the  function  of  respiration.  In  early  in- 
fancy it  is  somethnes  a  grave  affection  in  con- 
sequence of  a  greater  liability  to  obstruction 
Of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  occurrence  of 
collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  as  a  result  of  this 
obstruction.  These  effects  are  more  liable  to 
occur  in  infants,  on  account  of  their  feebleness, 
and  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  to  expecto- 
rate.—Bronchitis,  excepting  where  it  is  second- 
ary to  some  other  pulmonary  disease,  belongs 
in  the  class  of  afi'ections  called  symmetrical ; 
thatis,  the  bronchial  tubes  in  each  side  of  the 
chest  are  equally  affected.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  bilateral  disease.  As  implied  in  the 
popular  name,  "  a  cold,"  it  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  exposure  to  atmospherical  changes  in 
temperature.  In  certain  cases  it  seems  clearly 
to  be  thus  produced.  A  continued  current  of 
air  upon  a  portion  of  the  body  is  especially  apt 
to  produce  it.  From  its  frequent  occurrence, 
however,  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  exposure 
to  cold,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  are  often  affected  simultane- 
ously, the  disease  not  prevailing  sufliciently  to  be 
called  an  epidemic,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  the  causation  involves  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  some  morbific  agency  not  yet 
ascertained. — Owing  to  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages, 
constituting  a  carious  idiosyncrasy,  some  per- 
sons are  affected  by  bronchitis,  often  associated 
with  asthma,  during  the  summer  season ;  the 
cause  being  evidentiy  vegetable  emanations  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  these  persons  escape  an  at- 
tack on  going  to  sea  or  to  places  where  there 
is  little  or  no  vegetation.  As  thus  produced, 
the  affection  is  fcaown  as  hay  bronchitis,  hay 
asthma,  and  hay  fever.  The  emanations  are 
however  by  no  means  derived  exclusively  from 
hay.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  emanations 
from  feathers,  &o.,  give  rise  to  bronchitis,  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  asthma ;  in  some  per.iions, 
irritating  gases  or  vapors  when  inhaled  are 
traumatic  causes.  It  is  an  important  feet  that 
the  liabDity  to  "  take  cold"  is  as  a  rule  less  in 
proportion  as  the  habits  involve  out-of-door 
life.~In  medical  practice,  ordinary  bronchitis 
is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  inflammatory 
affections  giving  rise  to  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, witli  fever  and  other  symptoms  deno- 
ting constitutional  disturbance.    With  refer- 
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ence  to  this  discrimination,  in  addition  to  points 
of  contrast  relating  to  the  symptoms,  the  phys- 
ical agns  obtained  by  ausonitatioa  and  percus- 
sion are  to  be  taken  into  aoconnt.  In  general 
terms,  the  diagnosis  rests  on  the  absence  of  the 
signs  which  belong  to  the  chnical  history  of 
other  affections  with  which  this  is  liable  to  be 
contounded  In  ordinary  bronchitis,  the  res- 
onance or  percussion  is  normal;  tlie  murmur 
of  respiration  may  be  weakened,  but  it  is  not 
otherwise  altered ,  the  vocal  signs  are  the  same 
as  in  health  In  short,  the  only  signs  belong- 
ing to  the  disease  are  the  dry  and  moist  bron- 
chial rales,  and  these  are  often  wanting.  Phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest  is  important  as 
enabling  the  physician  to  determine  that  other 
afiections  are  not  present^  the  diagnoris  be- 
ing thus  reached  "by  way  of  exclusion." — In 
chronic  bronchitis  the  inflammation  is  subacute, 
and  more  or  less  persisting.  The  duration  is 
extremely  indefinite ;  the  disease  may  continue 
for  months  or  years,  and  in  some  oases  it  be- 
comes permanent,  lasting  until  the  end  of  life. 
The  cough  varies  much  in  different  cases  as  re- 
gards fi'equency  and  violence.  The  matter  of 
expectoration  also  varies  much  in  quantity  and 
oharaoter,  sometimes  consisting  of  small,  solid 
pellets  raised  with  diffioulty,  sometimes  being 
mnco-purulent  or  consisting  chiefly  of  pus,  and 
accompanied  sometimes  with  a  serous  liquid  in 
abnndance.  The  last  named  character  is  dis- 
tingaished  as  ironcJiorrlttEa.  Not  infrequently 
the  Bpnta  are  streaked  with  blood.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  slight  or  wanting. 
Symptomatic  fever  is  rare;  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  often  excellent;  there  is  either 
but  little  emaciation,  or  the  nutrition  may  be 
well  maintained,  and  the  muscular  strength  is 
but  little  impail^ed.  The  affection  is  thus  not 
incompatible  with  fair  or  even  good  general 
health.  The  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  are 
obscure,  except  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  those  valvular  leMona  of  the  heart  which 
oocaaion  obstruction'  to  the  return  of  Mood  to 
this  organ  from  the  lungs.  This  obstroction 
involves  a  pulmonary  congestion  which  tends  to 
maintain,  if  not  to  originate,  subacute  bronchial 
inflammation.  Bronchorrhcea  is  apt  to  occur 
in  these  cases,  and  the  transudation  of  serum 
affords  some  relief  of  the  pulmonary  congestion. 
With  or  without  this  causative  connection,  an 
abundant  bronchial  expectoration,  having  ex- 
isted for  a  long  period,  becomes  sometimes,  as 
it  were,  an  element  of  health,  patiento  suffer- 
ing ironi  a  sense  of  oppression  when  from  any 
cause  the  expectoration  is  notably  diminished. 
It  follows  from  the  statements  just  made,  that 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
is  not  usually  in  itself  a  serious  affection.  It 
may  however  lead  to  more  or  less  impairment 
of  health,  diminishing  the  ability  to  resist  or 
recuperate  from  other  and  graver  diseases.  It 
may  even  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
when,  irom  the  feebleness  incident  to  old  age 
or  some  coesiating  grave  disease,  the  ability  to 
expectorate  is  impaired.    Under  these  oircum- 


stanoes,  the  oeoumulatioh  which  tafces  place  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
suffocation.  Moreover,  it  proves  in  some  cases 
remotely  serious  by  leading  to  other  pulmonary 
afieclions,  namely,  emphysema,  or  dilatation 
of  the  air  vesicles,  and  asthma.  Chronic  bron- 
chitis generally  enters  into  the  causation  of 
these  two  affections.  As  a  compensation,  in 
leading  to  these  affections,  it  antagonizes  an- 
other affection  of  a  much  graver  character, 
namely,  phthisis  or  consumption.  To  the  lat- 
ter aifection  it  does  not  tend  even  in  the  pases 
in  which  emphysema  and  asthma  do  not  be- 
come developed.  Chronic  bronchitis  is  to  be 
differentiated,  in  medical  practice,  from  phthi»s 
or  consumption.  In  making  this  discrimina- 
tion, the  physician  relies  chiefly  on  the  absence 
of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
should  be  found  if  phthisis  or  consumption  ex- 
isted; that  is,  he  reasons  "by  way  of  exclu- 
sion."— There  are  certain  remedies  which  are 
useful,  and  sometimes  curative,  in  chronic 
bronchitis.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  the  bromides,  and  balsam 
of  copaiba  are  remedies,  the  utility  and  some- 
times the  curative  power  of  which  experience 
has  established.  A  sea  voyage  in  warm  lati- 
tudes may  prove  signally  beneficial,  and  may 
effect  a  cure.  Patients  reading  in  a  change- 
able, cold  climate,  may  derive  benefit,  and  per- 
haps recover,  by  removing  to  one  more  uniform 
and  genial.  The  cough  is  sometimes  relieved, 
expectoration  facilitated,  and  permanent  im- 
provement effected,  by  the  inhalation  of  vapor 
or  spfay  formed  from  medicated  liquids. — The 
fact  that  bronchitis  ia  one  of  the  symmetrical 
diseases  has  been  stated.  This  is  a  law  of  the 
disease  when  it  is  not  secondary  to  some  other 
pulmonary  affection.  Exceptions  to  this  lafr 
obtain  when  the  bronchitis  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia  and  tulfbrculoua  disease  of 
the  lungs.  Its  ooonrrence  as  secondary  to  these 
affections  is  quite  constant,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  bronchial  inflammation  may 
be  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  confined 
to  one  side,  that  is,  unUateral.  The  disease 
is  then  distinguished  as  "circumscribed  bron- 
chitis."— Capillar]/  Bronehitis.  This  is  an  im- 
portant variety  of  the  disease  produced  by  an 
extension  of  the  tnflanunation  from  the  large 
bronchial  tubes  to  thtwe  of  smaller  wze.  It  ia 
attended  with  great  danger  to  life ;  indeed,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,. it  ends  fatally.  The 
danger  consists  in  the  obstruction  incident  to 
inflammation  of  the  tubes  of  small  size,  and 
caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane and  the  presence  of  mucns.  The  danger 
is  greater  than  in  pneumonia,  which  may  tbr 
the  time  render  nseless  one  half  of  the  pul- 
monary organs.  The  interference  with  the 
function  of  respiration  is  greater  in  the  so- 
called  capillary  bronchitis,  because  this,  like 
ordinary  bronchitis,  affects  equally  both  sides ; 
that  is,  it  is  bilateral,  and  hence  the  respiratory 
:  function  is  compromised  more  than  when  an  en- 
I  tire  lung  is  rendered  useless. ,  Death  takes  place 
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by  snffocatioa  or  apocea.  Happily,  the  affection 
is  rare.  It  is  limiteii  in  its  ocourreice  chiefly 
to  children  and  aged  persons.  Its  duration  in 
fatal  cases  is  from  twelve  hours  to  five  days. 
The  Bymptoms  denote  an  affection  compromis- 
ing notably  the  respiratory  fnnction.  The  res- 
pirations are  rapid,  in  children  sometimes 
being  from  60  to  70  per  minute.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is  accelerated.  Lividity  of  the 
lips  and  face  becomes  marked  in  fatal  cases. 
The  suffering  &om  a  eenae  of  the  want  of 
breath,  or  dyspncea,  is  intense.  The  phyMcal 
signs  enable  the  physician  to  diseriminate  this 
affection  from  oflier  affections  involving,  like 
this,  notable  diatnrbanoe  of  respiration.  Over 
both  sides  of  the  chest  there  is  found  the  aas- 
cultatory  sign  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the 
small  bronchial  tubes,  namely,  the  suberepitant 
rale ;  and  with  the  presence  of  this  sign  there 
are  absent  the  signs  representing  the  morbid 
phywcal  conditiona  which  belong  to  the  several 
aifections  from  which  this  is  to  be  differ  ntia 
ted,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  with  effii  n 
being  the  most  prominent  of  these. — In  ase 
of  capillary  bronchitis,  bloodletting  may  b 
sorted  to  with  advantage,  if  it  be  not  c  nt  a 
indicated  by  the  feebleness  of  the  pat  nt 
With  the  same  qnalification,  emetics  are  ind 
cated  in  yoang  children,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote expectoration.  Eevalsive  appUcations 
(sinapisms  or  stimulating  hniments)  to  the 
chest  are  to  be  employed,  together  with  poul- 
tices or  the  water  dressing  and  an  oiled  muslin 
or  ^k  jacket.  If  available,  the  inhalation  of 
osygen  gas  should  be  resorted  to.  Breathing 
warm  vaphr  facilitates  expectoration,  and  hast- 
ens the  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  Finally, 
the  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  supported 
by  nourishment  and  alcoholic  stuntdants. — In- 
fluensa.  Thus  far  bronchitis  has  been  consid- 
ered S3  a  sporadic'diBease,  An  epidemic  affec- 
tion commonly  known,  in  different  countries  as 
influenza,  and  by  French  writers  as  la  grippe^ 
is  characterized  by  bronchial  inflammation. 
Its  occurrence  from  time  to  time  has  been  no- 
ted hy  medical  writers  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  an  epidemic  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
and  rapid  diffusion,  sometunee  extending  with- 
in a  brief  period  over  many  different  and  wide- 
ly separated  countries.  Influenza  differs  from 
ordinary  acute  bronchitis  in  the  frequent  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  to  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses,  the  lachrymal  duets  and  con- 
jnnetiva,  and  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  more 
especially  it  differs  in  a  greater  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  or  constitutional  disease,  of 
which  the  bronchitis  is  the  local  manifestation. 
Like  all  epidemic  diseases,  this  has  doubtless  a 
special  cause,  and  this  cause  Tmdoubt«dly  is  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  special  cause,  however, 
is  independent  cf  appreciable  atmospheric 
changes.  Of  the  nature,  source,  and  mode  of 
difftision  of  the  cause  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge ;  but  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
special  causes  of  many,  and  indeed  of  most  epi- 
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demio  diseases.  That  these  diseases  depend 
on  organic  entities  is  a  supposition  which  at  the 
present  time  many  regard  with  favor ;  bat  this 
remains  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  further 
researches.  During  some  epidemics  of  influ- 
enza, a  vast  number  of  persons  are  simultane- 
ously affected.  Generally  the  affection  is  mild ; 
but  it  occaraons  some  fatality  among  the  aged 
and  feeble.  The  fatality,  however,  is  in  gene- 
ral due  to  complications  wliich  occur,  and  of 
these  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are 
especially  apt  to  cause  ABe.th.—DipMh.eritic 
Bronehitia.  A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  charac- 
terized by  a  fibrinous  exudation,  or  a  deposit 
of  lymph  on  the  inflamed  mucous  surface,  form- 
ing what  is  knovm  as  a  false  membrane.  This 
is  called  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudation, 
or  pseudo-membranous  or  diphtheritic  bronchi- 
tis. It  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  also  of  the  affection  known 
as  pseudo  membranouslaryngo-trachitisortrue 
up  Irrespective  of  these  pathological  con- 
n  t  n  t  constitutes  a  very  rare  variety  of 
b  n  h  t  .  The  fibrinous  exudation  or  false 
m  mb  ane  may  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
t  n  6  al  ng  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  some- 
t  m  e  pectorated  entire,  presenting  complete 
at  f  he  bronchial  submviaons  from  wnieh 
it  was  thrown  off.  A  specimen  ia  the  museum 
of  the  Bellevne  hospital  medical  college,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Stephen  Eogers  of  New  York, 
shows  solid  casts,  composed  of  concentric  lay- 
ers of  fibriue,  formed  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
an  entire  lobe,  extending  to  those  of  minute 
size.  The  patient  from  whom  this  specimen 
was  obtained  repeatedly  expectorated  casts  of 
the  same  description.  Oocurring  in  adults, 
independently  of  diphtheria  or  membranous 
laryngitis,  this  variety  of  bronchitis  rarely  de- 
stroys life.  The  presence  of  the  exudation  ca 
not  he  determined  prior  to  its  appearance  ii 
the  matter  of  expectoration.  When  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  indica- 
tions for  treatment  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  iu  ordiuary  bronchitis;  but  the  in^ 
halation  of  warm  vapor  or  spray  is  useful  as  t 
means  of  promoting  the  separation  and  expec- 
toration of  the  false  membrane. 

BeOhIDSTED,  Peder  Olif,  a  Danish  archceolo- 
pst,  bom  near  Horsens,  Jutland,  Nov.  17, 1780, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  June  36,  18i2.  He  ex- 
plored Greece  in  1810  in  company  with  other 
savants,  and  was  appointed  in  1813  professor 
at  the  Copenhagen  university,  and  in  1818  agent 
of  his  government  at  Eome.  He  afterward  ex- 
plored Sicily  and  the  Ionian  islands,  and  after 
his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1882  officiated  as 
director  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  as 
professor,  and  lastly  as  rector  of  the  universi- 
ty. He  left  many  writings,  mostly  in  German, 
prominent  among  which  are.:  Beitr&ge  mir 
Mnitehen  GesehiehU  ama  nor^anzSaUehen 
Marvuieripten  de»  Mittelaltere  (Copenhagen, 
1817-'18) ;  Untermehimgen  in  Grteehenland 
(Paris,  1826-'30);  DenkviurdigleUen  am  Qrie- 
clhenland  (Paris,  1838). 
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BBONGIVIABT.  L  ilexaiidre  IIwoiIok,  &  Frenoli 
architect,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1739,  died 
there,  June  6,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  and  at  first  studied  medicine,  but 
afterward  became  a  pupil  of  BoulSe,  a  noted 
architect  of  the  day,  whom  he  soon  surpassed. 
He  constmcted  many  pnbHo  and  private  edi- 
fices, designed  and  laid  oat  the  park  of  Mau- 
pertuis,  and  made  numerous  designs  for  orna- 
ments, vases,  and  furniture.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  career  he  was  amointcd  architect  of  tlie 
Bourse  and  of  FSre-la^Chaise.  U.  latolnc  hMis, 
a  French  chemist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
died  in  Paris,  Feb,  24,  1804.  He  was  apothe- 
cary to  Louis  XVI.,  professor  at  the  college  of 
pharmacy,  afterward  professor  of  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  and  the  colleague  of  FourJ 
croy  at  the  lyeeum  of  the  repubUc,  and  also  at 
ihojardin  dea  planter.  During  a  portion  of 
the  revolutionary  period  he  was  apothecary  to 
the  army.  He  wrote  much  in  the  jonmais  of 
science,  and  published  some  important  papers 
on  chemistry;  among  others.  Tableau  analy- 
tique  dee  comhinaUon)  et  det  decom/po»itio7i4  ds 
d^firentes  mlsttmees  (Paris,  1778).  IIL  liei- 
Hndre,  a  French  chemist  and  geolo^at,  son  of 
the  architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  fi,  1770,  died 
there  in  October,  1847.  He  was  «irly  trained 
to  scientilic  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was 
occupied  in  studying  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  art  of  enamelling.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
and  in  1800  was  appointed  director  of  the 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres.  In  1807 
he  published  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  which 
became  a  standard  work.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mineralogy  at  theijardin 
dea  planter.  He  undertook  the  classification 
of  reptiles,  described  the  trilobites,  and  assisted 
,  Cavier  in  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  types,  by  exploring  the  geological  for- 
mation of  Montmartre  and  its  fossil  treasures ; 
their  joint  labors  being  published  in  the  cele- 
brated De»eription  geologique  de»  eimrons  de 
Paris.  He  travelled  over  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  the  first  to 
give  the  world,  in  his  Tableau  dm  terrains  qui 
eompimnt  Vicorce  du  globe  (Paris,  1829),  an 
accurate  chronological  account  of  the  different 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
IS16,  and  was  connected  with  the  progress  of 
the  physical  sciences  ia  nearly  all  their  branches 
during  40  years.  Bi  1845  he  published  Traiti 
dea  arU  cirami^uea,  which  is  deemed  the  best 
work  of  tie  bnd  ever  written.  IT.  Idolpbe 
llijedan,  a  French  botanist,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1801.  He  first 
studied  medicine,  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1826j  but  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the 
physiology  of  plants  and  antediluvian  phytolo- 
gy.  In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  as  successor  to  Desfon- 
taines;  and  in  1839  professor  of  botany  at 
the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Paris.  His* 
researches  have  been  various,  and  his  writings 
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on  fossil  vegetables  and  other  branches  of  Lis 
favorite  science  are  numerous. 

BROIfKEB,  Jobun  FblUpp,  a  German  writer 
on  wines,  bom  at  Neckargemflnd,  near  Heidel- 
berg, in  1793,  died  at  Wiesloch,  Dec  4,  18(15. 
He  studied  pharmacy,  and  in  1816  became  an 
apothecary  at  Wiesbaden,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  natural  sciences  and  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  In  1831  he  established  a  school 
for  instruction  in  viniculture.  Subsequently, 
under  a  commission  from  the  government  of 
Baden,  he  travelled  through  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Tyrol,  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Styria,  and 
Bavaria,  to  investigate  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. Between  1830  and  1867  he  published  14 
treatises  relating  to  wine  and  its  production. 

BRONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  near  the  western  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  22 
m.N.N.W.  of  Catania;  pop.  about  12,000.  It 
has  a  number  of  churches,  convents,  a  semi- 
nary, manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper,  and 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  grain,  and  fruits.  In 
1799  the  HeapoJitan  government  conferred  the 
title  of  duke  of  Bronte,  with  a  revenue  of  about 
$18,700  per  annum,  upon  Lord  Nelson.  The 
town  suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  18S3. 

BRONlfi,  Chariatt«  ("  Currer  Bell "),  an  English 
novelist,  bom  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  April 
21,  1816,  died  at  Hawoi-th,  March  31,  185S. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Patrick 
Bronte,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  shortly  before 
her  birth  became  curate  of  Thornton  church, 
and  in  1830  minister  of  Haworth.  She  lost 
her  mother  at  the  age  of  five.  Owing  to  her 
father's  narrow  means,  the  family  were  early 
inured  to  industry  and  self-denial,  and  being, 
by  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  place, 
in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  childhood,  they  were  accustomed 
to  occupations  and  amusements  beyond  their 
years.  In  1824  Charlotte  and  three  of  her  sis- 
ters, Maria,  Elizabeth,  and  Emily,  were  pat  to 
a  school  at  a  place  called  Oowan'sBridge,  The 
situation  proved  to  be  unhealthy,  and  Maria 
and  Elizabeth  died  the  following  year  from 
disease  contracted  there.  The  hardships  suffer- 
ed at  this  school  from  scanty  food  and  severe 
discipline  furnished  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  theme  (rf  "  Jane  Eyre."  In  the  autumn  of 
1825  Charlotte  and  Emily  left  the  school,  and 
for  several  years  Jived  at  home.  During  this 
period  Charlotte  had  the  care  of  the  younawr 
members  of  the  family ;  she  spent  much  of  ner 
time  in  writing,  and  manifested  a  development 
of  mind  and  a  compass  and  facility  of  thought 
remarkable  in  a  girl  of  her  age.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1831  she  was  ^ain  put  to  school  at  a 
place  called  Eoe  Head,  where  she  continued 
nearly  two  years.  Here  she  was  free  from 
discomforts,  save  what  grew  from  a  tenden- 
cy to  despondency.  She  cared  notbmg  for 
play;  was  quiet  and  studious,  often  confound- 
ing her  schoolmates  by  knowing  things  quite 
out  of  their  range;  and  sometimes -exercised 
her  genius  in  telling  stories  for  their  entertain- 
ment.   In  1885  she  reentered  the  school  as  a 
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teacher;  bnt  th6  labor  wore  upon  her  health 
and  BpiritB  till  she  was  forced  to  give  it  np.  In 
1.839  she  obtained  a  situation  as  governess,  but 
fell  into  a  hard  and  uncongenial  family,  from 
which  she  soon  withdrew.  In  1841  she  went 
out  agwn  as  governess,  and  met  with  kind 
and  appreciative  treatment;  bnt  the  occu- 
pation was  not  snited  to  her  disposition.  She 
nest  determined,  in  ooiyunction  with  her  sis- 
ters EmUy  and  Anne,  to  establish  a  school  of 
her  own;  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
task,  she  and  Emily  m  the  winter  of  1842  went 
to  Bmseels.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they 
were  employed  as  teachers  in  the  school  they 
were  attending.  Emily  did  not  remain  quite  a 
year,  but  Charlotte  spent  nearly  two  years 
there.  In  the  summer  of  1844  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  opening  a  school  at  Ha- 
worth ;  they  sent  out  circulars,  and  received 
many  assurances  of  good  wishes  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  obtained  no  pupila.  Henceforth  the 
Bisters  remained  at  homo,  dividing  their  time 
between  household  cares  and  literary  labors. 
In  1846  they  issued  at  their  own  ri^  under 
the  names  of  Cuirer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  a 
volume  of  poems ;  but  the  work  met  with  little 
favor.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  each  of 
them  wrote  a  prose  tale,  hoping  the  three 
would  be  published  together.  These  were, 
"The  Professor,"  by  Charlotte;  "Wuthering 
Heights,"  by  Emily;  and  "Agnes  Grey,"  by 
Anne ;  the  names  assumed  in  the  volume  of 
poems  being  still  retained.  The  last  two  found 
a  publisher ;  the  first  was  everywhere  refused, 
nor  did  it  appear  tiU  after  the  author's  death. 
It  was  under  the  weight  of  all  this  discourage- 
ment that  Oharlotteundertook  the  composition 
of  "Jane  Eyre,"  which  was  pubUshed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  end  met  with  immense  success;  it 
was  translated  into  moat  Enropean  languages, 
and  dramatized  in  England  and  also  in  Ger- 
many under  the  title  of  "The- Orphan  of  Lo- 
wood."  Emily,  to  whom  Charlotte  had  been 
deeply  attached,  died  Dec.  19,  1848.  Anne 
died  Stay  28,  1849,  her  novel,  "  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,"  having  been  published  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Charlotte's  second  novel,  "  Shir- 
ley," was  published  in  October,  1849,  She 
had  taken  great  pains  with  the  work,  but  it 
hardly  made  good  the  expectations  raised  by 
"Jane  Eyre."  From  the  large  use  she  made 
of  local  manners  and  traditions,  the  secret  of 
the  authorship  soon  transpired,  and  she  was 
invited  to  London,  where  she  was  introduced 
to  the  prominent  literary  characters  of  the 
time.  Her  third  novel,  "Villette,"  published 
in  1^58,  seems  to  have"  taken  more  or  less  of 
its  shape  and  texture  from  the  author's  recol- 
lections of  Brussels.  In  strength  and  oripnal- 
ity  of  characterization  it  does  not  equal  "  Shir- 
ley," but  is  perhaps  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive as  a  whole.  It  met  with  almost  unbounded 
applanse.  About  this  time  Miss  Bronte  had 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Nicholls,  her  father's  curate.  Mr.  BrontS  ob- 
jected to  the  match,  and  Mr.  Nicholls  resigned 


his  curacy;  but  by  the  spring  of  1854  Mr. 
Bront6  came  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  and  an  engagement  was  foi-med.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholls resumed  the  curacy,  and  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  June.  They  con- 
tinned  to  reside  at  the  parsonage  nntil  her 
death.  "  The  Professor  "  was  published  some 
time  after  the  death  of  the  antiior,  and  a  few 
cht^ters  of  her  unfinished  novel  entitled  "  Em- 
ma "  appeared  in  1860  in  the  "  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine," then  edited  by  her  IMend  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray. A  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  was  published  in  1857,  and  a 
second  edition,  considerably  modified,  in  1858. 
BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  proportions  of 
copper  and  tin  which  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose desired,  and  to  which  lead,  zinc,  and  silver 
are  sometimes  added  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
greater  brilhancy  to  the  componnd,  or  render- 
ing it  more  ftisible,  the  zinc  being  introduced 
in  the  form  of  brass.  In  some  of  the  modern 
bronzes  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin;  these  are 
then  nothing  more  than  brass  consisting  of 
very  large  proportions  of  copper.  The  princi- 
pal varieties  of  bronze  are  speculum  metal,  bell 
metal,  gnn  metal,  and  statuary  bronze.  Specu. 
lum  metal  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  the  whitest, 
hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  britUe  of  all 
the  bronze  alloys;  it  consists  of  100  parts  of 
tin  and  215  of  copper.  Bel!  metal  is  nsually 
composed  of  78  parta  of  copper  and  23  of  tin. 
This  is  also  the  compoMtion  of  the  Chinese 
gongs,  which  are  forged  nnder  the  hammer, 
the  alloy  being  rendered  malleable  after  casting 
by  pluBfpng  it  at  a  cherry-red  heat  into  cold 
water ;  the  plate  is  kept  in  shape  by  confining 
it  between  two  disks  of  iron.  Cannon  metd 
consists  of  90  to  91  parts  in  100  of  copper,  and 
the  rest  of  tin ;  the  strength  of  this  componnd 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be  one  half  that 
of  malleable  iron.  Antique  bronze  consisted 
of  about  87  parts  of  copper  to  13  of  tin.  Most 
of  the  modem  French  bronzes  are  composed  of 
abont  91  per  cent,  of  copper,  3  of  tin,  6  of  zinc, 
and  1  of  lead.  The  following  table  gives  the 
composition  of  several  ancient  and  modern 
bronzes  from  various  authorities : 


Lead,  laS;  line,  J^ 


Coin  of  Alffimidei  Ute 

QreaC.  S»5  B.  C 
Ptolemy  IS.,  70  1 
OldAtUc  coin.... 
Eomin  coin,  SOO : 
CelUcwespoB.... 

Celtic  vieeela 

Egrptim  dagger. 

GslKebelL 

ChlDose  gong  — 


The  qualities  of  bronze  of  the  same  composition 
depend  much  npon  the  temperature  of  the  al- 
Joy  when  poured,  and  on  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
cooling. — Li  making  bronze,  the  metals  are 
melted  separately,  and  the  tin  is  added  and  the 
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mixture  stirred  until  it  b  homogeneous.  It  ia 
then  turned  into  the  mould  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  esterior  is  sufGcientl; 
soUdifled  the  casting  ia  nncovered,  in  order,  by 
hastening  the  setting  of  the  interior,  to  prevent 
as  much  its  possible  the  formation  of  strata  of 
unequal  composition,  which  is  liable  to  occur 
from  the  great  difference  in  the  fusibility  of  the 
metala,  that  of  copper  being  above  2,300"  F., 
while  tin  melts  at  442°.  In  casting  cannon, 
where  there  is  a  great  mass  of  metoi,  such 
atratjfleation  is  liable  to  occur,  the  parts  which 
solidify  first  being  richer  in  copper.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  largely  overcome  by  die  addition  of 
about  one  tenth  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  by 
which  the  grain  of  the  bronze  is  also  improved. 
After  cooling,  if  it  is  ^^n  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1,000  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  its  toughness  of  texture  will  he  im- 
proved. The.  dark  olive  hue  which  bronze  ac- 
c^nires  by  exposure  ia  hastened  by  the  apphoa- 
tion  of  oxidizing  washes,  and  different  shades 
may  be  given  according  to  the  chemical  quali- 
ties of  the  wash  employed.  Some  extract  the 
tin  from  the  eur&ce,  and  leave  the  copper  in 
exceaa,  and  others  remove  the  copper  and  leave 
the  tin  most  prominent — Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Eomana,  the  manufac- 
ture of  bronze  articles  was  very  extensively  car- 
ried on.  In  Greece  especially  the  taste  for 
statuary  in  this  material  was  cultivated  to  an 
unparalleled  extent.  The  wealth  of  some  cities 
was  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  statues. 
In  Athens  alone  no  fewer  than  3,000  statues 
havebeenfound,  andin Rhodes,  at  Olympia,  and 
in  Delphi  many  more.  The  famous  colossuses 
were  cast  of  this  alloy,  The  namesof  many  of 
the  ancient  arti9ta,are  still  celebrated,  and  their 
groups  of  statuary  oontinne  to  be  our  models. 
The  alloy  was  employed  by  them  for  purposes 
to  which  we  apply  the  harder  metals,  as  in 
some  periods  for  their  arma  and  armor,  medals, 
and  even  their  surgical  instruments,  a  set  of 
which  was  discovered  at  Pompeii.  By  them 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  metal,  and  endowed 
with  a  mysterious  power  of  driving  away  evil 
spirjts.  The  laws  were  inscribed  on  .tables  of 
bronze,  and  upon  bronze  coins  alone  were 
placed  the  words  monetatacra.  The  Phosnicians 
were  the  first  known  workers  of  it;  they  made 
it  into  plates,  which  were  nailed  together ;  and 
they  also  cast  it  solid,  and  cored.  The  Athe- 
nian sculptor  Myron  employed  it  of  a  pale  color 
and  unknown  composition,  in  the  6th  century 
B.  0,  The  Corinthian  bronze  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  accidental  fu»Dg 
of  metals  at  the  bui-ning  of  Oorinth,  148  B.  0. ; 
it  was  of  three  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  the 
last  not  known.  The  antique  liver-colored 
cinque-cents,  and  the  Florentine  bronze,  are  of 
the  same  shade,  approaching  a  dull  reddish 
brown.— Aluminum  bronze  is  composed  of  £ 
parts  of  copper  and  10  of  aluminum.  It  ri 
•embles  gold,  and  is  used  in  ornaments. 

BBONZING,  the  process  of  covering  articli 
of  wood,  clay,  plaster,  metals,  ivory,  &c.,  with 
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compositions  which  ^ve  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  bronze.  These  compositions  vary  iu 
their  ingredients,  and  the  process  also,  with 
the  articles  to  be  coated.  An  application  is 
Brst  made  of  rize  or'  oil  varnish,  into  which 
when  nearly  dry  a  metalUc  powder  is  rubbed, 
or  this  may  be  previously  mised  with  the  var- 
nish. This  powder  is  most  commonly  a  prepa- 
ration called  gold  powder,  prepared  as  follows : 
Gold  leaf  is  groimd  together  with  honey  upon 
a  stone.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
particles  of  gold  completely  reduced,  the  prepa- 
ration is  stirred  up  in  water,  and  washed  until 
the  honey  is  entirely  removed.  The  gold  which 
settles  is  then  collected  upon  filtering  paper 
and  dried.  Another  variety  of  powder,  called 
aurum  mosaicum  or  rnMawum,  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner ;  A  pound  of  tin,  melted 
in  a  crucible,  is  amalgamated  with  half  its 
weight  of  pure  mercury.  When  the  amalgam 
is  cold,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  ground 
with  i-  lb.  of  sal  ammoniac  and  7  oz.  of  sul- 
phur. On  subliming  this  mixture  in  a  matrass, 
the  tin  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
a  flaky  golden  powder,  which  is  the  aurum 
moaaicum.  A  shade  of  red  is  ^ven  to  this 
when  desired,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  red 
lead.  Copper  powder  is  obtdned  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  precipitation  of  the  metal  firou 
its  solution  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  means 
of  pieces  of  metallic  iron.  The  copper  deposits 
itself  upon  these,  from  which  it-may  be  brushed 
off  in  powder,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  it 
from  the  action  of  the  air  as  it  is  washed  in 
water,  or  better  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bone  ash.  The 
preparation  called  gold  size  is  also  used  in 
bronzing.  It  is  made  by  boiling  4  oz,  of  pow- 
dered gum  anim6  and  a  pound  of  linseed  oil, 
the  gum  being  gradually  added,  and  stirred 
into  the  oi!  while  this  is  heated.  The  boiling 
is  continued  till  the  mixture  becomes  thicker 
than  tar.  This  is  then  to  be  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth.  When  applied,  vermilion  is 
added  to  render  it  opaque,  and  a  convenient 
consistency  is  given  to  it  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
After  being  applied,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  very 
nearly,  and  when  it  has  become  sufficiently 
hard  the  powder  selected  is  rubbed  over  the 
work  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  wrapped 
round  the  finger;  or  the  application  is  bet- 
ter made  with  a  soft  camel's  hair  pencil, 
with  which,  when  quite  dry,  the  loose  pow- 
der is  brushed  away.  If  gold  size  is  not  to 
be  used,  the  powders  may  be  mixed  in  gum 
water  and  laiA  on  with  a  brush. — Vinegar  is 
often  applied  to  brass  castings  to  give  them  the 
green  bronze  color,  sometimes  in  combination 
with  sal  ammoniac  and  sometimes  with  common 
salt.  Coins  and  medals  are  sometimes  bronzed 
with  a  solution  of  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac 
in  vinegar,  which  ia  afterward  dilated  with 
water  and  boiled,  and  applied  while  hot.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  bronze  copper  vessels  by 
taking  2  parts  of  verdigris,  3  of  cinnabar,  5  of  sal 
ammoniac,  and  6  of  alum  in  powder,  making  a 
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paate  with  vinegar,  and  laying  this  on  tlie  bright- 
ened motal,  which,  is  then  held  over  a  fire,  and 
afterwurdcooled,  washed,  and  dried;  the  opera- 
lion  being  repeated  till  the  dewred  color  ap- 
pears. The  cinnabar  produces  a  thin  coat  of 
Bulphuret  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
New  bronze  articles  may  be  made  to  aasnme 
an  antiqne  appearance  by  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  sai  ammoniac,  1 
of  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  50  of  vinegar ;  Uie 
application  should  be  made  with  a  soft  rag, 
and  the  article  robbed  with  it  till  dry.  The 
best 'bronzing  liquid  to  apply  to  copper,  brass, 
new  bronze,  or  iron  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum;  ^moat  any  bronze  tint  may  be  pro- 
duced with  it,  according  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plications or  the  strength  of  the  solntion. — Mr. 
Hirain  Tucker  of  New  York  has  invented  a 
process  for  bronzing  cast  iron,  which  consists 
in  covering  the  cleaned  or  polished  surface  of 
the  iron  with  a  vegetable  oil,  and  subjecting 
the  article  to  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  de- 
compose the  oil  without  oharring  it.  By  this 
means  the  surface  of  the  iron  becomes  oxidized 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  real  bronze.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess considerable  durability,  and  as  ca^t  iron 
has  the  quality  of  filling  the  mould  completely 
and  making  a  fine  casting,  the  invention  will 
probably  prove  of  much  value  in  the  arts. 
Bronzing  and  browning  gun  barrels,  and  other 
articles  of  iron,  is  effected  by  first  thoroughly 
rusting  the  surface  by  an  application  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  and 
rubbed  npon  the  iron  slightly  heated.  The 
operation  is  hastened  by  snbsegnent  rubbing 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  This,  or  dilate  muriatic 
acid,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  chloride 
of  antimony.  The  barrel  is  then  well  cleaned, 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  finally  polished 
with  a  steel  burnisher,  or  rubbed  with  was,  or 
varnished  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  shellac 
and  alcohol. 

BROOKE,  a  N.  connty  of  West  Virginia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  narrow  strip  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  called  the  Panhandle;  area, 
76  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,464,  of  whom  97  were 
colored.  It  is  watered  by  smail  creeks  that 
fall  into  the  Ohio.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
surface  hilly.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  iu  1870  were  45,884 
bushels  of  wheat,  185,576  of  Indian  corn,  81,135 
of  oats,  14,112  of  barley,  45,850  of  potatoes, 
7,570  tons  of  bay,  110,307  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
185,105  of  wool.  There  were  1,230  horses, 
1,060  milch  cows,  1,509  other  cattle,  46,581 
sheep,  and  2,920  swine.    Capital  Wellsbnrg. 

BEOOKE,  FrasMS,  an  English  anthoress,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  died  in  1789.  She 
wrote  sonnets,  translations,  novels,  and  trage- 
dies. Her  best  work,  the  "History  of  Emily 
Montagu"  (1769),  contains  fine  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  of  Canada,  where  she  resided  for 
some  time.  Of  her  dramas,"  Rosina,"  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1782,  was  the  most  snccessfnl. 


BROOKE.  I.  Fnnds  J.,  an  American  ma^s- 
trate,  bom  in  Virginia,  Aug.  27,  1763,  died 
March  8, 1851.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington. 
At  16  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  Gen.  Har- 
rison's repment  of  artillery,  and  served  his  first 
campaign  under  Lafayette,  He  afterward  join- 
ed the  army  of  Gen.  Greene,  and  was  at  Charles- 
ton at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1788,  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Viipnia,  and  was  a  judge 
from  1804  to  the  end  of  his  life.  II.  Fnuida  J., 
son  of  the  preceding,  died  Dee.  25,  1837.  He 
joined  the  army  in  1823,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  in  which  he  took  a 
distinguished  part.  III.  George  Herter,  brother 
of  the  judge,  died  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
March  9,  1851.  Having  entered  the  militaty 
service  in  1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  Ai^.  15,  1814,  for  his 
brave  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  m 
which  he  was  wounded.  He  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  1848 
was  made  major  general. 

BROOKE,  Benry,  an  Irish  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, bom  at  Eantavan  in  1706,  died  in  Dublin, 
Oct.  10,  1783.  A  poem,  "  Universal  Beauty," 
introduced  him  to  Swift  and  others,  including 
the  prince  of  Wales  (father  of  George  HI.),  to 
support  whom  in  his  antagonist  position  to  his 
father  Mr,  Brooke  is  said  to  have  written,  in 
1788,  the  tragedy  of  "  Giistavus  Vasa."  The 
licenser  of  plays,  believing  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  forbade  its 
Esrformance  after  it  had  been  rehearsed  at 
'ruryXane  theatre ;  but  the  play  was  publish- 
ed, and  brought  the  author  £1,000,  In  1745, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  he 
wrote  the  "Farmer's  Letters,"  which  were 
believed  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  Irish 
flgwnst  taking  up  arms  for  the  Stuarts,  An 
opera,  called  "Jack  the  Giant  Queller,"  which 
was  to  have  been  prodnced  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  was  prohibited  by  the  Irish 
government,  who  feared  that  it  might  be  taken 
as  a  refiection  on  the  doke  of  Cumberland,  but 
he  obtained  £800  by  its  publication;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  barrackmaster  of 
Mnllingar  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  viceroy. 
In  1752  hie  tragedy,  "  The  Earl  of  Esses,"  was 
successfully  played  in  Dublin,  and  in  1782  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  His  novel  entitled  "The 
Pool  of  Quality  "  has  had  conwderable  celeb- 
rity. He  also  translated  a  part  of  Tasso's 
Oeruaaleimne  liberata. 

BROOKE,  Sir  JamM,  r^ah  of  Sarawak,  bom 
in  Bengal,  April  29,  1803,  died  in  Devonshire, 
England,  June  1!,  1868.  His  father,  havii^ 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Bath,  England,  pro- 
cured for  him  a  oadetship  in  the  East  India 
service.  He  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound 
in  the  chest  at  the  storming  ot  a  stockade  m 
the  Bui-mese  war,  and  was  forced  to  return  to 
England.  He  travelled  on  the  contment,  and' 
found  on  his  return  to  India  m  1830  that  he 
leave  of  absence  and  for 
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feited  his  appointment.  On  a  voyagre  from 
Oaloutta  to  China  he  conceived  tiie  idea  of 
eatabliahing  a  civilized  power  among  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  archipelago.  He  returned  to 
Eogland,  purchased  a  ja«ht  out  of  the  royal 
squadron,  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  a 
man-of-war,  and  sHjled  for  the  East  in  October, 
1838.  On  his  arrival  at  Sarawak,  on  the  ialand 
of  Borneo,  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of 
warfare,  the  Dyaks,  its  inhabitants,  carrying  on 
a  losing  contest.  To  secnre  his  assistance,  the 
r^]ah  offered  to  make  Brooke  bis  successor, 
and  pve  him  the  command  of  the  army.  Es- 
tablished in  authority  over  Sarawak,  aft^t  de- 
feating the  hostile  forces  with  great  ease,  he 
endeavored  to  accustom  the  inhabitants  to  a 
regular  governnienti  and  to  turn  them  from 
piracy  and  local  war  to  agriculture  and  trade, 
in  which  he  succeeded  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. In  comunction  with  the  English  naval 
commanders  ne  attacked,  routed,  and  extir- 
pated the  Malay  pirates  of  the  archipelago. 
Though  independent  of  the  English,  and  hold- 
ing the  dignity  of  ri\iah  by  appointment  from 
the  sultan  of  Borneo,  when  Ms  conduct  was 
attacked  in  England,  he  visited  that  country 
in  1847  to  vindicate  himself.  He  was  success- 
ful, was  knighted,  and  reoeivicd  the  title  of 
governor  of  Labnan,  a  salary  of  £2j000,  and 
a  staff  of  subordinate  officers  under  Bntiah  pay. 
From  fliia  office,  however,  he  was  removed 
after  a  subsequent  viait  to  England.  His  nile 
was  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He 
compiled  a.  code  of  laws,  opened  trade,  made 
roads,  and  provided  for  the  security  of  prop- 
erty. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
England  with  China  in  185T,  his  residence  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  4,000  Ohinese, 
and  he  escaped  only  by  swimming  the  river. 
The  Dyaks  rallied  to  his  support,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  fell  npon  the  Chinese,  and 
routed  them  with  a  loss  of  half  their  num- 
ber. The  following  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  took  up  his  residence  in  Devonshire. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies in  parliament.  In  1861  he  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Borneo,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  and 
settle  tie  government,  which  he  left  in  charge 
of  his  nephew,  though  he  retained  the  title  and 
authority  of  r^ah  nntii  his  death.  Portions 
of  Lis  journals  have  been  published,  and  the 
"  Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  E.  0. 
B.,  from  1888  to  the  present  Time  "  (3  vols., 
London,  1853). 

BBOOKINCS,  aS.E.  county  of  Dakota,  bound- 
ed E.  b^  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  the  Big 
Sioux  river ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
163,  of  whom  145  were  cirilized  Indians.  The 
eastern  and  central  portions  are  watered  by 
streams  flowing  into  the  Minnesota  river  and 
the  Big  Sioux,  and  by  numerous  lakes ;  the  K. 
W.  portion  is  mountainous. 

BKOO&LI^  a  town  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
5  m.  8.  W.  of  Boston,  of  which  it  is  a  sub- 
urb; pop.  in  1870,6,650.  Almost  the  whole 
town  is  occupied  by  beautiful  country  resi- 
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dences.    It  contains  one  of  the  r. 

supplying  Boston  with  water,  which  covers  38 
a«res,  the  water  surface  being  about  22J  acres, 
and  tie  capacity  about  100,000,000  gallons. 

BBOOKLYIV,  capital  of  KinM  county,  New 
York,  the  third  city  in  the  United  States  in 
point  of  population,  on  the  W.  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and,- opposite  New  York  city,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  East  river,  an  arm  of  tie  sea 
connecting  the  bay  of  New  York  with  Long 
Island  sound ;  lat.  of  the  navy  yard,  40°  41' 
50"  N.,  Ion.  73°  S9'  30"  W.  The  exterior  line 
of  the  city  measures  93  m.,  embraciug  an  area 
of  13,337  acres,  or  20-84  sq.  m.,  of  which  6-48 
sq.  pi.  are  devoted  to  streeta  and  alleys.  Begin- 
ning at  the  northeast,  its  boundaries  are  New- 
town creek  and  Queens  county,  the  towns  of 
New  Lota,  Flatbuii,  and  New  Utrecht  in  Eings 
county,  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  East 
river.  Its  estreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about 
74  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  6  m. ;  the  ave- 
rage breadth,  however,  is  only  about  3^  m. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  city  affords  8J  m. 
of  water  front.  Newtown  creek,  an  irregular 
arm  of  the  bay,  receiving  several  small  fresh- 
water streams,  is  navigable  for  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  East  river  for  vessels  of  light  draught. 
Wallabout  bay  is  a  deep  indentation  lying  be- 
tween the  old  cities  of  Williamsburgh  and 
Brooklyn ;  Gowanus  bay  extends  into  the 
southern  pari;  of  the  city.  Opposite  Soufii 
Brooklyn  is  Governor's  island,  between  which 
and  the  shore  is  Buttermilk  channel,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  in  early  times  fordable 
by  cattle,  but  now  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  portion  of  land  between  Butter- 
milk channel  and  Gowanus  bay  is  known  as 
Eed  Hook  point.  Brooklyn  is  for  the  most 
part  considerably  elevated  above  tide  water. 
The  S.  and  E.  borders  are  occupied  by  a  broad 
range  of  low  bills ;  a  large  portion  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  city  is  low  and  level.  Along  the 
East  river  S.  of  Fulton  street  is  an  irregular 
bluff,  70  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  known 
as  Brooklyn  Heights,  It  is  thickly  built  upon, 
and  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
bay  of  New  York.  The  city  embraces  several 
districts  still  locally  known  by  the  names 
which  they  bore  when  they  were  distinct  mu- 
nicipalities, Brooklyn  proper  includes  the  old- 
er portion  of  the  city  8.  of  Wallabout  bay,  and 
the  part  of  this  lying  S.  of  Atlantic  avenue  is 
known  as  South  Brooklyn,  "Williamsburgh  in- 
cludes the  thickly  settled  portions  N.  of  Wal- 
labout bay.  Bushwick  occupies  the  N,  por- 
tion of  the.  city  E.  of  Williamsburgh.  South 
of  Wallabout  bay  is  Wallabout,  adjoining  which 
is  the  seotion  calledEast  Brooklyn.  Greenpoint 
lies  between  Bushwick  and  Newtown  creeks, 


that  portion  of  the  city  which  has  grown  up 
around  GJowanns  bay.  Bedford  and  New  Brook- 
lyn are  localities  in  the.E.  part  of  the  city,  for- 
merly separate  villages.  The  city  is  legally 
divided  into  the  Eastern  District,  embracing 
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WiHiamsbnrgh,  Bushwiek,  and  Greenpoint,  and 
the  Western  District,  comprising  the  old  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  including  the  first  12  wards 
and  the  10th  to  the  25tli  ward.  Opposite  Green- 
XKiint,  and  separated  from  it  by  Newtown 
creek,  is  Hunter's  Poipt,  now  included  in  the 
mnnicipality  of  Long  Island  City.  Adjoining 
the  8.  E,  extremity  of  the  city  is  the  large  til- 
lage of  East  New  York,  and  on  the  S.  W.,  bor- 
dering on  Prospect  park,  is  that  of  Platbush. 
^For  many  years  after  its  settlement  Brooklyn 
was  merely  a  hamlet,  but  since  its  incorpora- 
.  tion  B9  a  city  its  growth  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  In  1698  the  population  was  609.  In 
iToe  there  were  6i freeholders;  96  years  later 
the  number  had  only  increased  to  86.  The 
progress  of  population  in  the  present  century 
has  been  as  follows:  1800,8,398;  1810,4,402; 
1820,  r,175  ;  1830, 15,292 ;  1840,  80,333  ;  1845, 
59,5T4 ;  1850,  96,860 ;  1855  (including  Wil- 
liamsbnrgh  and  Bushwick,  previously  sepa- 
rate), 205,230 ;  1860,  266,661;  1865,296,378; 
lero,  396,099.  Of  the  population  in  18T0, 
144,718  were  foreigners  and  4, 944  were  colored. 
Of  the  natives,  219,774  were  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  6,009  in  New  Jersey,  6,711  in 
Massachusetts,  5,264  in  Connectiont,  and  3,394 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  foreigners,  79,985 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  36,771  of  Germany, 
18,848  of  England,  4,099  of  Scotland,  3,806  of 
British  America,  1,894  of  Trance,  and' 1,105  of 
Sweden. — Brooklyn  possesses  many  advantages 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Tor  the  most  part  con- 
siderably elevated  above  tide  water,  it  is  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  while 
its  wide  streets,  generally  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Sev- 
eral avenues  100  ft.  wide  have  been  formed, 
connecting  distant  points.  On  the  Heights  are 
many  fine  residences  occupied  by  leading  mer- 
chants of  New  York.  Of  the  streets,  perhaps 
Clinton  avenue  is  the  most  attractive ;  itislined 
with  beautiful  risidences  surronnded  with  ex- 
tensive ornamental  grounds.  In  tlie  21st  ward 
many  costly  dwellings  have  recently  been  erect- 
ed. The  principal  business  thoronghfareJs  Ful- 
ton street,  extending  about  6  m.  from  Fulton 
ferry  to  East  New  York;  until  recently  the  por- 
tion above  tie  city  hall  was  designated  as  Ful- 
ton avenue.  Myrtle  avenue,  extending  E.  from 
Fnlton  street  near  the  city  hall,  is  also  a  prom- 
inent business  thoroughfare.  Extending  from 
South  ferry  to  East  New  York,  and  parallel 
with  Fulten  street  from  near  the  city  hall,  is 
Atlantio  avenue,  an  active  business  street  in  its 
lower  part,  and  in  its  upper  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  ti'ees.  Within  a  few  years  the  business 
centre  has  extended  from  near  the  foot  of  Ful- 
ton street  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  hall,  where 
are  now  Mtnated  mgst  of  the  monetary  and 
insurance  interests,  &C.  The  great  commercial 
interests  are  along  the  river  front. — The  public 
bniJdings  of  Brooklyn  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  imposing  size  or  architecture.  The  city 
hall,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton,  Court,  and  Jo- 
ralemon  streets,  is  of  white  marble  in  the  Ionic 


style,  with  sis  columns  supporting  the  roof  of  the 
portico;  its  dimensions  are  162  by  103  ft.,  and 
76  ft.  in  he^ht,  comprising  three  steries  and  a 
basement;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  tower,  the  top 
of  which  is  158  ft.  from  the  ground;  it  was 
bniltin  1845-'6,  and  its  entire  cost  was  abont 
$200,000,  The  county  court  house,  fronting  on 
Fulten  street  near  the  city  hall,  is  140  ft.  wide 
and  extends  315  ft.  back  to  Livingston  street ; 
it  is  64  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
composed  of  ribs  and  panel  work  of  iron, 
rising  104  ft.  above  the  street;  the  main  edifice 
is  constmcted  of  Westchester  marble  in  the 
Corinthian  style  of  architecture ;  it  was  erected 
m  1863,  at  a  totel  cost  of  $548,000.  The  county 
jail  in  Raymond  sfreet  is  a  heavy-looking  cas- 
tellated Gothic  edifice  of  red  sandstone.  The 
Senitentiaryis  in  Nostrand  avenue,  on  the  bor- 
er of  the  city.  The  state  arsenal  is  in  Port- 
land avenue  near  Washington  park.  The  post 
office  is  a  rented  building  in  Washington  street 
near  the  oity  hall ;  there  are  sub-stations  in 
WilUamsburgh  and  Greenpoint.  The  academy 
of  music  in  Montague  street,  near  the  city  hall, 
was  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  $206,000 ;  it  is 
bnilt  of  the  best  quality  of  brick  with  Dorches- 
ter stone  trimmings,  332  tt.  long,  92  ft.  wide, 
and 56  ft.  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  2,300 
persons.  Adjoining  the  academy  is  the  fine 
edifice  of  the  art  association,  while  opposite  is 
the  elegant  building  of  the  mercantile  library, 
ereotod  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $150,000. 
The  city  hospital,  on  elevated  ground  in  Ray- 
mond street  near  De  Kalb  avenue,  is  of  brick 
with  stone  dressing;  it  has  a  front  of  200  ft. 
facing  Raymond  street,  and  consists  of  a  main 
buildmg  four  stories  high,  63  ft.  in  width  and 
depth,  with  a  rear  extension  of  30  ft.,  and  two 
wings,  each  7-4  ft.  long,  56  ft,  deep,  and  three 
stories  high.  Among  other  noticeable  build' 
ings  may  be  mentioned  the  iron  structure  of  X' 
Long  Idand  safe  deposit  company  on  the  ci 
ner  of  Front  and  Fulton  sfreets,  erected 
1868  at  a  cost  of  $150,000 ;  the  buildmg  oc< 
pied  by  the  young  men's  Christian  association, 
m  Fulton  street,  comer  of  Gallatin  place;  and 
tlie  elegant  building  of  the  Kings  County  sav- 
ings bank,  comer  of  Fourth  street  and  Broad- 
way, erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  |195,000, 
Ground  has  been  purchased  on  the  comer  of 
Clinton  and  Eemsen  streets  on  which  to  erect 
a  costly  building  for  the  Long  Island  historical 
society. — From  its  great  number  of  church 
edifices,  Brooklyn  is  often  called  the  city  of 
churches.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  diese 
is  St.  Ann's  (Episcopal),  with  its  adjoining  chap- 
el, on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Livingston 
streets,  erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  abont  |200,- 
000 ;  it  is  constructed  of  Belleville  and  Cleve- 
land stone  in  the  middle  pointed  Gothic  style, 
126  ft,  long,  75  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high,  and 
can  seat  2,400  persons.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (Episcopal),  a  brown  stone  edifice 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  the  comer  of  Clinton 
and  Montague  streets,  was  erected  in  1847  at  a 
cost,  including  chapel,  of  about  $176,000.    The 
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Bpire,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $55,000, 
ia  the  highest  ia  Brooklyn,  being  375  ft.  high, 
and  of  great  architectural  heautj,  St.  Paul's 
(Episcopal),  comer  of  Clinton  and  Carroll 
Btreeta,  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  rongh-hewn 
bine  granite,  handsomely  relieved  with  sand- 
stone ;  it  has  a  front  of  75  ft.,  a  depth  of  145  ft., 
and  ia  67  ft.  high  in  the  nave ;  it  has  seats  for 
1,000,  and  cost  $150,000.  The  ohurch  of  tlie 
Pilgnms  (of  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  E.  8.  Storrs  has 
been  pastor  since  1846),  corner  of  Henry  and 
Eemsen  streets,  is  of  gray  stone,  its  tall  tower 
and  spire  forming  a  commanding  object  to 
those  approaching  the  city  from  the  bay.  In- 
serted m  the  main  tower,  about  6  ft.  from 
the  gronod,  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  the  "  PO- 
grim  Eoci,"  trom  Plymouth,  Mass.  Plymouth 
church  (Congregational),  in  Orange  street,  be- 
tween lEcks  and  Henry  streets,  is  a  plain 
brick  structure  with  accommodations  for  2,800 
persons,  and  containing,  the  largest  church 
organ  in  America,  which  was  built  ia  Boston. 
The  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  been  the 
pastor  since  1847.  The  amount  realized  from 
the  rental  of  pews  for  1878  was  $60,230.  The 
Second  Reformed  church,  in  Pierrepont  street 
near  Monroe  place,  is  of  brown  atone  in  the 
Roman  Corinthian  style,  withadepthof  100  ft. 
and  a  front  of  70  ft.,  having  a  portico  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  A  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral is  in  process  of  construction,  which  is 
to  occupy  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Greene, 
Lafayette,  Vanderbilt,  and  Clermont  avenues; 
when  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
church  ediScea  in  the  United  States.  Among 
other  churches  of  marked  appearance  may  be 
mentioned  Grace  (Episcopal),  in  Hicks  street ; 
Christ  (Episcopal),  comer  of  Clinton  and  Har- 
rison streete ;  the  Methodist  ohnrch  comer  of 
Clermont  and  WiUoughby  avenues,  erected  in 
1868  at  a  cost  of  $76,000 ;  and  the  new  edifice 
of  St.  Charles  Boiromeo  (Roman  Catholic),  in 
Sidney  place,  which  cost  $75,000. — One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  is  Prospect  park,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  in  1866,  from  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Olmated,  Vaus 
and  CO.,  who  alao  laid  out  Central  park.  New 
York.  The  site  chosen  is  a  portion  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge  in  the  B.  W.  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining Flatbush,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
the  inner  and  outer  harbor,  Long  Island,  the 
Jerseyshore,  and  the  Atlantic.  This  spot  affords 
unusual  natural  advantages  hy  its  wooded 
hilla  and  broad  meadows.  The  park,  with  the 
adjoining  parade  ground,  contains  550  acres. 
The  ground  was  beautifully  shaded  by  old 
woods,  which  have  been  skilfully  improved. 
A  great  many  large  trees  have  been  transplant- 
ed to  the  park,  which  already  has  the  character- 
istics of  an  old  pleasure  ground,  and  is  very  at- 
tractive. The  main  entrance,  at  the  junction 
of  Park,  Flatbasb,  and  Vanderbilt  avenues,  is  a 
lat^  ellipse  called  the  plaza,  containing  a  fijun- 
tain  and  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  lake 
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about  60  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful driveway,  is  in  process  of  construction, 
and  when  completed  will  contain  a  large  foun- 
tain. Among  other  prominent  features  inclu- 
ded in  the  design  are  zoological  gardens  to 
cover  25  acres,  and  a  grand  observatory  on 
Lookout  hill.  Seven  miles  of  driving  and 
three  miles  of  riding  roads  have  Ijeen  formed, 
besides  11  miles  of  walks.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  about  $3,000,000,  and  up  to  January, 
1873,  neariy  $4,000,000  had  been  expended  m 
its  improvement.  In  1873  there  were  about 
6,000,000  visitors  to  the  park.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  its  vicinity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  is  estimated  at  $33,- 
000,000.  In  connection  with  the  park  a  series 
of  boulevards  300  ft.  wide  have  been  designed, 
leading  to  it  from  distant  points.  The  Ocean 
parkway,  one  of  the  finest,  ia  laid  out  from 
the  S.  W.  coi'ner  of  the  park  to  the  seashore  at 
Coney  island,  a  distance  of  8  m.  The  Eastemli 
parkway,  also  imd  out,  extends  from  the  plaza 
along  the  line  of  Sackett  street  2i  m.  to  East 
New  York.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sMieme  to  ex- 
tend this  boulevard  so  as  to  cross  the  East 
river  by  the  bridge  to  be  constructed  at  Black- 
well's  island,  and  connect  with  the  Central 
Park  boulevard.  Others  are  designed  to  con- 
nect the  park  with  Fort  Hamilton  and  Bath, 
and  with  Sheepahead  bay,  all  attractive  sum- 
mer resotts.  With  the  completion  of  these 
improvements  it  is  asserted  that  Brooklyn 
will  be  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  United 
States  for  driving.  Washington  park  (Fort 
Greene)  ia  on  an  elevated  plateau  E.  of  the  city 
hall,  between  Myrtle  and  De  Kalb  avenues  and 
Canton  and  Garaberland  streets;  it  contains  30 
a^ires.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  it 
was  tiie  site  of  extensive  earthworks.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  and  has  been  recently 
greatly  improved  and  surrounded  by  a  hand- 
some stone  wall.  Besides  these  two  there  are 
Tompkins  square,  containing  8  acres,  bounded 
by  Marcy,  Greene,  Tompkins,  and  Lafayette 
avenues ;  the  City  park,  7  acres,  near  the  navy 
yard ;  Carroll  park,  3  acres,  bounded  by  Court, 
President,  Smith,  and  Carroll  streets;  and  the 
City  Hall  park,  containing  about  1-J-  acre.  The 
parks  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  10 
commissioners,  of  which  the  mayorisamember 
_&i!  officio. — Greenwood  cemetery,  widely  noted 
for  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  is  on 
Gowanus  heights  in  the  8.  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  opened  for  interments  in  1843,  and  conttuns 
41S  acres,  about  one  half  of  ivhioh  is  covered 
with  wood  of  natural  growth.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  land  was  $281,684.  At  the  main 
entrance,  near  5th  avenue  and  28d  street^  is  a 
highly  ornamental  structure  of  brown  stone, 
monumental  in  form,  in  the  middle  pointed 
English  Gothic  style,  13S  ft.  long  and  40  ft. 
deep,  the  central  pinnacle  being  106  ft.  high. 
It  is  ornamented  with  figurea  representing 
scenes  fi'om  the  Gospels,  chief  of  which  are  the 
entombment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Sa- 
vionr.    The  grounds  have  a  varied  surface  of 
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hill,  vallej,  and  plain,  and  are  traversed  by  17 
m.  of  oarriage  roads  and  15  m.  of  foot  paths. 
The  elevations  afford  extenwve  views.  Green- 
wood contains  many  beautiful  monuments,  chief 
among  wh  h  are  the  p  lots  and  firemen  s  mon 
nments,  the  solliers  monnraent  (unfin  shed) 
erected  bv  t       ft       f  New  \    rk      nii  ti    t 


to  Greenwood  Cemefary. 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Oanda.  In  1871  the 
total  number  of  iaterments  had  been  154,803. 
The  Cypress  Hills  cemetery,  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  city  limits, 'beyond  East  New  York,  oc- 
cupies an  elevated  ridge  of  land,  and  contdna 
nearly  400  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is  im- 
proved. The  cemetery  is  beautifully  arranged, 
and  affords  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. More  than  70,000  persons  have  been  in- 
terred here.  ■  In  the  soldiers'plot  are  buried 
the  bodies  of  4,000  soldiera.  The  cemetery  of 
the  Evergreens,  incorporated  in  1849,  near 
Bushwick,  contains  207  acres,  of  which  60  are 
within  the  city  limits.  The  Citizens'  Union 
cemetery,  between  Butler  and  Sackett  streets 
and  Rochester  and  Balph  avenues,  contains  10 
a^res,  and  is  deigned  as  a  bnridl  place  for  col- 
ored persons.  The  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Flatbush  contains  86  acres,  and  is  the  prin- 
dpal  Roman  Catholic  burying  ground.  Other 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  are  Calvary  (Catho- 
lic), on  Laurel  Hill,  Queens  county;  Mount 
Olivet,  near  Maapeth;  Washington,  li  m.  S, 
of  Greenwood;  the  Friends'  cemetery,  near 
the  city  line,  8.  of  Greenwood ;  and  the  Luther- 
an, between  Cypress  Hills  and  Monnt  Olivet. 
Neatly  all  the  interments  from  New  York  are 
made  in  these  cemeteries  in  and  around  Brook- 
lyn.— Brooklyn  is  connected  with  N  ew  York  by 
12  steam  ferries,  belonging  to  live  companies. 
The  Greenpoint  company  runs  two  lines  from 


the  foot  of  Greenpoint  avenue,  the  one  to  the 
foot  of  10th,  the  other  to  the  foot  of  23d  street, 
New  York.    The  Houston  street  associates  run 
a  ferry  from  the  foot  of  Grand  street,  Eastern 
Distr  ot  to  the  toot  ot  Houston  street,  New 
York     The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  company 
r     1 1    p  fr  m  the  foot  of  Br  dge  street,  Brook- 
lyn, to  James  slip.  New 
York     from  the  foot 
-=^  of  Broa  Iway  (formerly 

^B-        S  7th  street),  Eastern 
Distr  ct  to  Grand  and 

to    Boosevelt    streets, 

New  lork  and  from 
the  foot  of  Grand 
street  Eastern  District, 
to  Grand  street,  New 
1  ork.  The  Union  fer- 
ry company  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $1  000,000,  and 
o\ns  the  following 
femes  Catharine  fer- 
rj  from  Main  street, 
Brooklvn,  to  Catharme 
street,  NewTork:  Eul- 
ton  ferry,  from  Fulton 
street^  Brooklyn,  to 
Fulton  street,  New 
York;  Wall  street  fer- 
ry, from  Montague 
street,  Brooklyn,  to 
Wallstreet,NewYork; 
South  ferry,  from  At- 
lantic street,  Brooklyn, 
to  Whitehall  street, 
New  York ;  and  Hamilton  ferry,  from  Hamilton 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Whitehall  street,  New 
■\  ork  The  boats  of  these  terries  run  coi  stantlv 
dunng  the  day  at  intervals- of  a  few  mmntes. 


of  them  all  night.  There  are  com- 
modious ferry  honaes  for  the  accommodation 
"  rs,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 

and  architectnre  is  that  recently 
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constructed  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  street,  Brook- 
lyn. The  number  of  persona  who  crossed  the 
East  river  on  ferries  was  32,845,950  in  1860, 
41,850,000  inl865,andabont  60,000, 000  inl872. 
The  inadequaoy  of  the  ferries  to  accommodate 
the  immense  number  of  persons  daily  crossing 
between  the  two  cities,  and  the  ocoawonal  in- 
terruptions through  fog  and  ice,  led  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  East  river  bridge,  which  is  now 
(18T3)  in  process  of  construction,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1877, 
The  Brooklyn  terminus  will  be  in  the  sqnare 
bounded  by  Fulton,  Prospect,  Sanda,  and 
Washington  streets;  the  New  York  terminus 
in  Chatliam  street,  opposite    the  City  Hall 

tiark.  The  supporting  tower  on  the  Brook- 
yn  aide  is  jnst  N.  of  the  Fulton  ferry  house ; 
the  New  York  tower  is  at  pier  29,  near  the 
foot  of  Eoosevelt  street.  The  bridge  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts :  the  central  span  across 
the  rirer  from  tower  to  tflwer,  1,595  ft.  long ; 
a  span  on  each  side  from  the  tower  to  the 
anchorage,  fi40  ft.  long;  and  the  approaches 
from  the  terminus  to  the  anchorage  on  each 
side.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  will  be 
6,000  ft.  It  will  be  86  ft.  vride,  including  a 
'promenade  of  13  ft.,  two  railroad  tracks,  and 
four  wagon  or  horse-car  tracks.  From  high- 
water  mark  to  the  floor  of  the  bridge  in  the 
centre  will  be  a  distance  of  135  ft.,  so  that 
navigation  will  not  be  impeded.  The  central 
span  will  be  suspended  to  four  cables  of  steel 
wire,  each  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  to 
be  assisted  by  stays.  These  cables  will  have 
a  deflection  of  138  ft.  Each  tower  rests  im- 
mediately upon  a  caisson  (see  Caisson)  sunk  to 
the  rook  beneath  the  river,  which  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side  is  45  ft.  and  on  the  New  York  side 
from  82  to  92  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Brooklyn  caisson  .is  168  ft,  long  by  102  ft. 
wide.  The  towers  ei'ected  upon  these  fonn- 
dations  will  be  134  ft.  in  length  by  56  ft.  in 
width  at  the  water  line;  below  the  upper  cor- 
nice at  the  top  these  dimensions  are  reduced, 
by  sloped  offsets  at  intervals,  to  120  ft.  by  40. 
The  total  height  above  high  water  of  each 
tower  will  be  268  ft  At  the  anchorages 
each  of  the  four  cables,  after  passing  over  the 
towers,  enters  the  anchor  wdls  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  80  ft.  above  high  water,  and 
passes  through  the  masonry  a  distance  of  30 
ft,  at  which  pomt  a  connection  ia  formed  with 
the  anchor  chains.  Each  anchorage  will  con- 
tain about  85,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry ;  that 
on  the  Brooklyn  side  will  be  in  James  street. 
The  spans  from  the  anchorages  to  the  towers 
win  be  suspended  to  the  cables  and  carried 
over  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  nndemeath. 
The  approach  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  the 
terminus  to  the  anchorage  wiU  measure  836 
ft, ;  on  the  New  York  side,  1,886  ft.  These 
approaches  will  be  supported  by  iron  girders 
and  trusses,  which  will  rest  at  short  intervals 
upon  small  piers  of  masonry,  or  iron  columns 
built  witliin  the  blocks  crossed  and  occupied. 
The  streets  will  be  eroded  by  iron  'girders  at 


such  elevations  as  to  leave  them  unobstructed. 
The  Brooklyn  termmus  is  68  ft,  above  high 
tide.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  property  on  each  side,  will  probably  reach 
$10,000,000,  —  Brooklyn  has  communication 
with  other  parts  of  Long  Island  by  means  of 
three  steam  railroads :  the  Long  Island  and  the 
Flushing  and  North  Side,  which  start  from 
Hunter's  Point  just  outside  the  city  limits ;  and 
the  South  Side,  the  city  terminus  of  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  8.  8th  street,  between  which 
point  and  Bushwiek  its  oars  are  drawn  fay 
dummies.  The  Brooklyn,  Bath,  and  Coney  isl- 
and railroad  communicates  with  Coney  island, 
the  depot  being  at  Greenwood.  A  railroad  to 
connect  with  the  new  town  on  Hempstead 
plains  projected  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  in  pro- 
cess of  constmqfion.  About  25  lines  of  city 
passenger  railroads,  naing  horse  power,  radi- 
ate from  the  ferries  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Of  these,  nine  or  ten  belongmg  to 
the  Brooklyn  city  railroad  company  have  tiieir 
terminns  at  Falton  ferry;  and  sis  other  lines 
start  from  the  same  point.  Measures  are  now 
(1878)  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  an 
underground  steam  railroad  between  Fulton 
ferry  and  the  southern  limit  of  Prospect  park. 
— Brooklyn  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  being  a 
part  of  tlie  customs  district  of  New  York ;  but 
the  immense  commercial  interests  along  the 
shore  line  form  one. of  tie  chief  features  of 
the  city.  Its  water  front  of  SJ-  m.  is  com- 
pletely occupied  by  piers,  slips,  warehouses, 
boat  and  ship  yards,  ferries,  &c.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  commodious 
docks,  piers,  and  warehouses  in  the  United 
States.  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  re- 
ceived here  make  Brooklyn  one  of  the  greatest 
grain  depots  in  the  world.  Grain  is  brought 
from  the  western  states  by  canal  and  river  to 
this  port,  where  it  is  stored  for  distribution 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  pprts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  The  capacity  of  the 
grain  warehouses  is  estimated  at  33,000,000 
bushels.  The  most  extensive  commercial  in- 
terests along  the  shore  line  are  found  between 
Red  Hook  point  on  the  south  and  Main  street 
on  the  north.  Within  these  limits  it  is  esti- 
mated that  35,000  vessels,  excluwve  of  canal 
boats  and  lighters,  are  annually  unloaded.  The 
chief  articles  are  molasses,  sugar,  grain,  coffee, 
oil,  hides,  and  wool.  The  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise annually  stored  is  estimated  as  follows : 

SouUi  of  Hamilton  frrrr (50,000,000 

Between  Hamilton  snd  Sonth  ferriea «O,0O0,0«» 

Between  South  and  Fulton  ftsrrteB IM,000,000 

Between  Ftiltoo  feny  and  Main  street 2(^000.000 

Total.. 1361,000,000 

Fronting-  Governor's  island,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  shore  line,  stands  the  massive 
Atlantic  dock,  bnilt  by  a  company  incorporated 
in  1840  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
basin  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  has  an  area 
of  40  acres  with  a  depth  of  25  ft.,  and  will  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels;  600  vessels  can 
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occjipy  it  at  the  same  time,  and  400  canal  boats 
besides  many  other  vessels  have  floated  upon 
it  at  once.  The  pier  line  on  Buttermilk  chan- 
nel is  3  000  ft  long'  the  total  wharfage  is 
about  3  m  Snrroundmg  the  basin  on  aU  aides, 
excepting  an  entrance  200  ft  wide  tor  \eaiels, 
are  substantial  brink  and  granite  warehouses, 
from  two  to  five  stonei  high  and  eoienn,,  aa 
area  of  20  acres  Grara  is  the  chief  article 
stored  here  for  the  reception  of  which  nine 
steam  elevators  are  emploved,  the  largest  of 
which  will  raifle  8  000  bushels  per  honi  The 
value  of  merchandise  stored  annually  m  the 
warehouses  of  this  company  and  those  south 
of  them  to  Red  Hook  point  is  estimated  as  fol 


BBl^wtn  and  brImstoiH  luO  0O« 

Bale  £00  (100 

In™  aotlO  OOD 

Mlacellaoemu,  IndodtDg  rosin,  tnrpanUiie  See.     4  000  000 

Total  tM  000000 

South  of  the  Atlantic  dock,  on  Gowanns  bay, 
are  the  extensive  Erie  and  Brooklyn  basins, 
not  yet  completed.  The  jjroperty  of  this  com- 
"pany  comprises  an  extensive  water  front  with 
28  ft.  of  water  in  the  channel.  These  basins 
are  separated  by  a  pier,  of  which  Columbia 
street  forms  the  E.  side.  On  the  W.  side  of 
this  pier  ia  the  Erie  basin,  containing  about 
60  acres  of  water  and  snrronnded  by  spaoions 

E'lers  with  extensive  warehouses.  E.  of  the 
olumbia  street  pier  ia  the  Brooklyn  baain, 
1,300  ft.  long  and  450  ft^  wide,  with  an  area 
of  40  acres.  Near  the  Erie  baain  two  exten- 
sive dry  docks  have  been  recently  constructed, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  large  size  even 
when  loaded.  At  the  N.  end  of  Washing- 
ton avenue  is  the  Waliabout  basin,  recently 
formed  fi-om  marsh  land,  with  extensive  piers 


and  bulkheads.  The  basin  proper  extends  from 
Washington  avenue  S.  to  Ilewea  street,  1,500 
ft.  Lumber,  coal,  and  brick  yards  hne  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  basin  on  one  side.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  discharged  cargoes  at  these 
docks  in  1872  exceeded  3,000.  The  cost  of 
the  Wallabout  improvement  has  been  about 
$1  000  000.  By  it  an  additional  wharfage  of 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  is  secured  ;  while  the 
distance  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tncts  has  been  reduced  three  fifths  of  a  mile  by 
the  extension  of  Washington  avenue  through 
the  mat  sh  from  Flushing  to  Kent  avenue.  Be- 
tween the  navy  yai-d  and  Bnshwick  creek,  in 
William^burgh,  the  shore  is  lined  with  ship 
yards,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  lumber, 
bnck,  and  coal  yards,  and  gas  works ;  while 
the  Greenpoint  water  front,  betweei*  Busb- 
nick  and  Newtown  creeks,  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  large  ship  yards.  The  United  btates  navy 
yaid,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Wallabout  bay,  em- 
braces a  total  area  of  144  acres,  including  more 
than  1  mile  of  the  most  eligible  wharfage  in 
the  harbor.  The  yard  proper  comprises  45 
acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wait  About 
2  000  men  are  constantly  employed  here. 
Within  is  an  immense  dry  dock,  one  of  the 
most  lemarkabie  structure?  of  the  kind  m  the 
world,  built  of  granite,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,113,173.  The  main  chamber  is  286  ft.  long 
by  35  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  SOT  ft.  long 
by  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  of  86  ft. 
The  dock  con  be  emptied  by  steam  pumps  in 
4J  hours.  Half  a  mile  E.  of  tha  navy  yard, 
■  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wallabout,  is  the 
rine  hospital,  a  handsome  structure  with  21 
ea  of  ^ound,  and  with  accommodations 
for  500  patients.  The  United  States  naval  ly- 
-- :um,  founded  by  ofQcers  of  the  navy  in  1833, 
situated  in  the  navy  yard ;  it  has  a  library,  a 
large  collection  of  curiosities,  and  valuable  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  cabinets.  Fronting 
Flushing  avenue,  a  short  distance  E.  of  tlie 
navy  yard,  are  extensive  marine  barracks. — 
Brooklyn  contains   numerous    manufacturing 
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establi^menta  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
their  operationa.  la  Kent  avenue,  in  tlie 
Eastern  District,  istheprintinghouse  and  book 
manufactory  of  tliefirm  of  D.  Appletonandeo., 
the  most  estensive  and  completely  arranged  es- 
tahliBliiuent  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  buildings  are  constracted  of  brick  with 
white  marble  trimmrngs,  and  occupy  three 
eidea  of  a  square,  encloaing  one  and  a  quarter 
acre.  Each  corner  has  a  tower-like  structure, 
the  one  on  the  N.  side  being  100  ft.  high.  The 
establishment  containa  oommodions  press,  com- 
posing, and  store  rooms,  stereotyping  and  eleo- 
trotyping  departments,  and  the  estensire  book- 
bindery.  In  1870  the  nnmber  of  manufactnr- 
ing  establishments  in  Eings  county,  including 
minor  industries,  nearly  all  within  the  limits 
of  Brooklyn,  was  1,043 ;  capital  iuTested,  $25,- 
287,081  ;  number  of  handa  employed,  18,545; 
value  of  products,  $60,848,673.    The  most  ex- 
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Among  other  extensive  mannfacturing  estab- 
lishments are  the  Brooklyn  brass  and  copper 
company,  the  Few  York  agricultural  works, 
the  Americai.  steel  company's  works,  Camp- 
bell's  printing  press  manufactory,  end  the 
Bnshwick  chemical  worka.  The  numerous 
buildings  of  the  last  named  are  built  of  brick 
and  cover  an  area  of  sis  acres.  In  the  Eastern 
Diatrict  are  extensive  sugar  reflneriea  and  die- 
tilleriea,  and  numerous  lagerbier  breweries 
of  immense  size.— Brooklyn  contains  11  in- 
surance companies  chartered  by  the  state  of 
Kew  York,  with  assets  aggregating  $3,748,- 
667.  There  are  6  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $1,532,000,  and  6  state  banka 
acting  under  special  charters,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,600,000.  In  1873  there  were  17  savings 
banka,  with  115,693  depositors  and  deposits 
amounting  to  |39,458,630.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Brooklyn  savings  bank,  which 
had  24,293  depositors  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  $10,875,872,  and  the  Dime  savings 
bank,  with  26,458  depositors  and  $9,695,503 
deposits.  There  are  also  two  safe  deposit 
companies  and  a  trust  company. — The  city  is 
divided  into  25  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 


mayor  (salary  $10,000)  and  a  board  of  36  alder- 
men ($i,000),  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years.  There  are  also  13  departments,  the 
heads  of  which  are  in  moat  cases  appointed  by 
the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  aldermen 
for  two  yeara,  viz. ;  finance,  audit,  treasury, 
collection,  arrears,  law,  assessment,  pohce  and 
esciae,  health,  fire  and  buildings,  city  works, 
parks,  and  public  instruction.  Besides  the 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  for  the  second  judicial  dis- 
trict, and  the  connty  court  of  Kings  connty, 
which  hold  sessions  here,  there  are  the  city 
court  of  Brooklyn,  conwsting  of  three  judges, 
a  police  court,  and  ais  courts  of  juaticea  of  the 
peace.  Brooklyn  with  the  rest  of  Kings  coun- 
ty elects  three  membera  of  congress,  and  two 
senators  and  nine  assemblymen  in  the  state 
legislature.  For  police  purposes  the  city  is 
divided  into  10  precincts  and  8  sub-precincts. 
The  department  of  police  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  other  membera.  The  force 
consists  of  a  superintendent,  an  inspector,  10 
captains,  51  sergeants,  25  roundsmen,  389  pa- 
trolmen, and  30  doormen,  constituting  the  or- 
dinary force,  besides  a  superintendent  of  tele- 
graphs with  8  operators,  a  detective  force  Of  8 
under  command  of  a  sergeant,  4  boiler  inspec- 
tors, a  drill  Captain,  and  a  fire  marshal.  The 
pay  of  the  superintendent  is  $4,000  a  year,  of 
the  inspector  $3,000,  of  the  captains  $2,000 
each,  of  the  sergeants  $1,500,  and  of  the  patrol- 
men $1,100.  According  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  police  department,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  arrested  during  the  8  months  ending 
Deo.  8,1,  1872,  was  15,806,  of  whom  10,124 
were  foreign  and  5,782  native  born.  The  prin- 
cipal offences  were  ;  drunkennesa,  6,421 ;  as- 
sault, 3,204;  disorderly  conduct,  1,142;  viola- 
tion of  city  ordinance,  1,005 ;  petit  larceny, 
718;  grand  larceny,  247;  felonious  assault, 
242  ;  burglary,  84 ;  robbery,  22 ;  murder,  14. 
Lost  children  recovered,  1,112 ;  value  of  prop- 
erty recovered,  $77,316,  of  which  $75,805  was 
restored  to  owners.  The  fire  department  ia' 
under  tie  control  of  a  board,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  commissioners.  The  force 
consists  of  a  ehief  and  an  assistant  engineer,  6 
district  engineers,  16  steam  fire  engines,  and  5 
hook  and  ladder  trucks,  ■  with  a  total  of  189 
men.  The  pay  of  the  chief  engineer  is  $3,000 
a  year,  of  the  aaaistant  engineer  $2,000,  and 
of  the  diatrict  engineers  $1,500  each ;  the 
other  members  of  the  force  are  paid  from 
$800  to  $1,000  a  year  each.  There  are  90 
points  in  the  eity  whence  alarms  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph.— ITie  city  is  supplied  tsith 
water  from  a  chain  of  ponds  extending  from 
Jamaica  E.  to  Hempstead  plains,  whence  it  is 
brought  in  a  brick-covered  conduit  to  Eidge- 
wood  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  forced  by  three 
powerful  engines,  ThefuriJiest of  tbeseponds 
jsJB  m.  distant  from  the  city  hall.  The  Ridge- 
wood  reservoir  is  170  ft,  above  the  East  river. 
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andliflaflcapaoityforaboutieo,  000, 000  gallons. 
Besides  this,  Mount  Prospect  reservoir  has  & 
capacity  for  20,000,000  gallons,  with  an  elevar 
tion  of  28  ft.  above  that  of  Eidgewood.  From 
these  two  reservoirs  the  water  5s  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  There  are  2TT  m.  of  dis- 
tribution pipes  and  3,000  hydrants.  The  aver- 
age daily  consumption  of  water  in  1872  was 
24,000,000  gallons.  To  secure  a  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  drought  a  storage  reservoir  at 
Hempstead  is  in  process  of  constrnction ;  its 
estimated  cost  is  $1,893,743,  and  its  capacity 
wiU  be  about  1,055,000,000  gallons.  The 
bonds  issued  by  the  city  on  account  of  the 
water  works  amounted  in  1873  to  |9,521,000; 
this  department  is  self-sustaining.  The  water 
works  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  citv 
works,  comprising  three  commissioners  and  ft 
secretary,  a  chief  engineer,  water  purveyor, 
register  of  water  ratas,  and  a  general  superin- 
tendent of  sewers.  This  department  also  has 
charge  of  the  sewerage  and  cleaning,  paving, 
and  repairing  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  1872 
there  were  546  m.  of  streets  in  the  city,  of 
which  283  m,  were  paved;  the  total  length  of 
sewers  was  214  m.  The  2d  division  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  consist- 
ing of  the  5th  and  11th  brigades,  has  its  head- 
quarters here,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn,  This  force  consists  of  8 
batteries  of  artillery,  8  troops  of 'cavalry,  and 
the  IBth,  14th,  23d,  28thj-  32d,  and  47tii  regi- 
ments of  infantry. — The  city  debt,  Jan.  1, 1873, 
was  $32,012,884,  and  consisted  of  $20,260,929 
in  bonds  issued  for  public,  and  $9,458,056  for 
local  improvements,  and  certificates  amounting 
to  $2,393,900.  The  city's  quota  of  the  county 
debt  was  $3,471,977.  Of  the  bonds  issued  for 
public  improvements,  the  most  important  are 
$8,788,000  public  park  loan,  $9,621,000  perma- 
nent water  loan,  $2,100,000  East  river  bridge 
loan,  $726,000  Wallabout  bay  improvement 
loan,  and  $345,000  Kent  avenue  basin  loan. 
The  property  in  possession  of  the  city  was 
valued  at  $36,330,000.  The  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  expended  during  the  year  1872  for 
city  purposes  were:  principal  of  public  debt, 
$131,650;  interest  on  same,  $877,600 ;  princi- 
pal of  certificates,  $178,417;  interest  on  same, 
$9,748;  saUries  of  city  officers,  $245,000; 
board  of  health,  $25,000;  general  purposes, 
$795,696;  board  of  education,  $661,700 ;  police 
department,  $518,640 ;  fire  department,  $382,- 
417 ;  water  and  sewerage  department,  $190,000 ; 
park  conmiiasion,  $75,000;  resui-veys,  ward 
lnaps,&c.,  $30,000;  repairsto  wells,  pumps,  &o., 
$8,000;  total  for  city  purposes,  $4,068,768,  of 
which  $3,376,062  was  to  be  raised  hy  taxation. 
The  amount  authorized  for  county  purposes 
was:  for  quota  of  state  tax,  $1,103,496;  com- 
missioners of  charities,  $400,000;  maintenance 
of  parade  gi'ound,  $2,000;  supervisors'  budget, 
$870,700 ;  total  for  county  purposes,  $2,876,- 
195,  The  following  table  exhibits  the  valua- 
tion of  property  and  taiation  since  the  con- 
solidation : 
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— Prominent  among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions is  the  city  hospital  in  Raymond  street. 
Accommodations  are  afforded  to  those  mi- 
able  to  pay,  while  private  wards  may  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Long 
Island  College  hospital  occupies  14  lots  at  the 
junction  of  Pacific  and  Henry  streets.  Its 
plan  embraces  a  hospital  with  an  indoor  and 
an  outdoor  department  for  the  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases ;  a  lying-in  depart- 
ment; a  department  for  the  regular  education 
and  licensing  of  nurses ;  and  a  college  in  which 
all  the  branches  of  medical  science  are  taught. 
In  1870  it  had  9  professors,  72  students,  and  818 
alumni.  There  are  also  St.  Mary's  female  hos- 
pital in  Clinton  street,  and  St.  Peter's  hospital 
under  the  care  ofthe  Sisters  of  Charity;  the  eye 
and  ear  hospital,  in  Washington  street,  estab- 
lished in  1868;  tiie  dental  infirmary,  in  Wash- 
ington street,  organized  in  1870  to  afford  gratu- 
itous dental  treatment  to  the  indigent ;  and  six 
dispensaries.  The  female  orphan  asylum,  cor- 
ner of  Clinton  and  Congress  streets,  had  in  1871 
530  giris  undercharge  of  J6  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Besides  the  Brooklyn  orphan  asylum  in  Cum- 
berland street,  which  has  accommodations  for 
more  than  150  children,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic asylum  recently  erected  in  Albany  avenue, 
with  still  greater  accommodations,  there  are 
three  other  orphan  asylums,  one  of  which  is 
for  colored  children.  The  Graham  institution, 
comer  of  Washington  and  De  Kalb  avenues,  for 
the  relief  of  aged  and  indigent  females,  was 
founded  in  1861  through  the  beneficence  of 
John  B.  Graham,  and  has  accommodations  for 
90  persons.  The  industrial  school  associatioa 
and  home  for  destitute  children,  organized  in 
1854,  has  a  commodious  building  and  14  lots 
in  Butler  street,  between  Flatbush  and  Van- 
derbilt  avenues;  its  mission  is  to  reach  chil- 
dren not  attending  other  schools,  and  afford 
them  instruction,  and  a  home  and  clothing  to 
the  needy.  The  church  charity  foundation  oc- 
cupies a  handsome  building  with  43  lots  on  the 
comer  of  Albany  avenue  and  Herkimer  street ; 
its  object  is  to  afford  a  foundation  upon  which 
may  be  built  up  the  different  charities  connect- 
ed with  the  Episcopal  church.  The  society  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  one  of 
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the  oldest  benevolent  aocieties  in  the  city,  and 
is  designed  to  aid  the  poor  by  procuring  them 
employment  and  temporary  relief.  There  are 
numerous  other  charitahle  institutions,  among 
which  is  the  children's  aid  society,  which  open- 
ed a  newsboys'  home  in  1866  and  a  children's 
home  in  1867,  affording  to  neglected  boys  in  the 
streets  industrial  training  and  plaoea  to  sleep. 
The  society  embraces  a  special  relief  depart- 
ment for  placing  boys  and  girls  in  good  homes ; 
e,  sewing  machine  or  mrls'  industrial  depart- 
ment ;  and  an  industrial  department  and  school 
for  boys.  The  truant  home,  on  the  Jamaica 
turnpike,  has  an  average  number  of  100.  Ex- 
cellent accommodations  ai'e  also  afforded  by 
the  charitahle  institutions  of  Kings  county, 
whioh  embrace  the  almshouse,  >  hospital,  nur- 
sery, Innatic  asylnm,  &c.,  in  Jlatbnsb.^The 
common  schools  are  classified  as  grammar  and 
primary,  there  being  no  public  high  schools. 
They  are  nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of  edn- 
oaiaon  of  45  members,  and  a  city  superinten- 
dent with  an  assistant.  Under  their  supervision 
in  1872  there  were  63  schools,  of  which  IS 
were  primary  and  6  were  for  etilored  chil- 
dren, besides  the  Protestant  orphan  asylum 
school,  the  church  charity  foundation  school, 
the  Catholic  orphan  aayinm  schooJ  for  boys, 
the  Catholic  orphan  asylum  school  for  girls, 
and  the  Howard  colored  orphan  asylum  school. 
There  are  52  school  houses,  of  which  36  are 
built  of  brick  and  1 6  of  wood.  For  the  school 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1872,  the  number  of 
teachers  was  8S7,  of  whom  823  were  females. 
The  wttie  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  was  102,033,  embracing  66,890  differ- 
ent pupils.  Of  this  number  1,670  were  colored. 
The  average  number  registered  was  40,035 ; 
average  attendance,  86,044.  These  statistics 
are  exclusive  of  the  evening  schools  and  orphan 
asylums.  Seven  evening  schools  for  white  and 
two  for  colored  children  were  open  during  the 
13  weeks  beginning  with  October,  employing  26 
male  and  82  female  teachers.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  including  101  colored,  waa  6,001, 
of  whom  4,439  were  males  and  1,673  females; 
average  attendance,  2,198.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the.  preceding  year  was  5,416,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  2,071.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  schools  was  $13,164.  In  the  or- 
phan asylums  14  teachers  were  employed,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  being  1,049,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  818.  The  sum  of  $11,- 
il9I  was  apportioned  from  the  public  school 
ftmd  to  these  schools.  The  amount  expended 
in  the  day  schools  for  teachers'  wages  during 
the  year  was  $468,841,  and  $8,095  for  music 
teachers.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  was  $719,800.  There  are 
about  85,000  volumes  in  the  school  libraries, 
valued  at  $43,750.  In  addition  to  tie  public 
schools  there  are  many  excellent  private  semi- 
naries. The  Packer  collegiate  institute,  which 
ranks  among  the  first  seminaries  for  females 
in  the  United  States,  was  incorporated  in  1858, 
knd  named  after  the  late  William  S.  Packer,  by 
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whose  widow  the  institution  was  liberally  en- 
dowed. Its  large  Gothic  structure  in  Jorale- 
mon  street,  with  its  grounds  and  boarding 
establishment,  valued  at  over  $300,000,  is  in- 
euiflcient  for  its  wants,  lu  lSt2  it  had  88  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  besides  special  lecturers, 
between  700  and  800  students,  and  a  library 
of  more  than  4,000  volumes.  There  are  free 
and  endowed  scholarships  for  between  80  and 
40  pupils.  The.  collegiate  and  polytechnic 
institute  for  boys,  in  Livingston  near  Court 
street,  founded  in  1854,  with  a  capital  stock 
subsequently  increased  to  $100,000,  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  17  trustees.  In  1872 
ithad27instructors,  697  students,  andalibrary 
of  3,000  volumes.  The  juvenile  high  school, 
opposite  the  preceding,  dewgned  for  the  thor- 
ough instruction  of  boys  under  12  years  of  age 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  has 
an  average  attendance  of  about  800.  The 
Adelphi  academy,  founded  in  1863,  and  incor- 

E orated  as  an  endowed  institution  in  1869, 
as  a  fine  building  in  Lafayette  avenue,  cor- 
ner, of  St.  James  place,  and  receives  pupils  of 
both  sexes  to  all  grades  except  the  collegiate. 
In  1873  it  had  31  instructors  and  5S2  pupils. 
Among  others  of  importance  are  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  seminary,  in  Montague  street,  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  and  the  college  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (Roman  Catholic),  cor- 
ner of  Lewis  street  and  "WiLoughby  avenue. 
There  are  also  three  convents  and  a  monastery. 
—The  chief  library  is  the  mercantile,  founded 
in  1857,  whioh  conttuns  about  41,000  volumes, 
and  is  provided  with  a  spacious  reading  room. 
The  annual  subscription  for  each  member  is  $5. 
The  Brooklyn  institute  and  youths'  free  libra-, 
ry,  liberally  endowed  by  Augustus  Graham, 
occupies  a  commodious  building  in  Washington 
street,  containing  library,  reading  and  lecture 
rooms,  a  public  hall,  and  a  picture  gallery ;  it  has 
about  13,000  volumes.  The  Long  Island  histor- 
ical society,  organized  in  1863,  has  a  library  of 
nearly  20,000  volumes  and  an  equal  number  of 

Camphlets,  besides  valuable  treasures  of  art  and 
istory.  The  Brooklyn  library  association  of 
the  Eastern  District  had  in  1870  over  8,000 
volumes,  and  the  law  library  in  the  court 
house  is  rich  in  that  department  of  literature. 
The  chief  art  institutions  are  the  Brooklyn  art 
association  and  the  academy  of  design. — The 
chief  places  of  amusement  are  the  academy  of 
music,  in  Montague  street;  tbo  Brooklyn  thea- 
tre, corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets; 
the  Park  theatre,  in  Fulton  street,  opposite 
the  City  Hall  part ;  and  the  Olympic,  which  is 
devoted  to  varieties,  and  Hooley's  opera  house, 
to  minstrelsy.  The  philharmonic  society  gives 
a  series  of  classical  mstrmnental  concerts  an- 
nually. There  are  four  clubs  r  the  Brooklyn, 
social,  which  meets  at  the  corner  of  Pierrepont 
and  Clinton  streets ;  the  Long  Island,  political 
and  social,  corner  of  Clinton  and  Remsen 
streets;  theFaust,  established  in  1871  chieflyfor 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  &c. ;  and  the  yacht 
dub. — The  young  men's  Christian  assooiatirai 
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of  Brooklyn,  organized  in  1854  with  207  mem- 
bers, is  in  tlie  front  rank  of  similar  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  In  1873  it  occupied  tie 
elegant  new  bbilding  on  the  corner  of  Pulton 
street  and  Gallatin  place,  which  is  rented  by 
the  association,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  social  enjoyment  and  iustniction  of  the 
jnembers.  It  is  of  architectflral  iron,  four  sto- 
Kes  high ;  its  dimensions  are  100  by  75  ft.  The 
first  floor  above  the  grotind  embraces  the  libra- 
ry, reading,  prayer-meeting,  and  conversation 
rooms,  a  large,  handsomely  furnished  parlor, 
and  offices.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  de- 
voted to  a  hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  &o.,  with 
seats  for  1,200  persons;  also  various  class,  mu- 
sic, and  debating  rooms.  The  hbrary  contains 
about  6,000  volumes,  while  the  reading  room 
ia  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Prayer  meetings  are  held  every  day 
and  evening,  daily  instrnction  in  all  branches  is , 
afforded  by  numerons  recitations  and  lectures, 
and  frequent  concerts  are  ^ven.  The  number 
of  instructoi's  is  10.  Much  work  is  done  by 
committees  in  distribnting  clothing  afid  other 
articles  among  the  needy,  visiting  tiie  sick,  &c. 
In  January,  1878,  the  number  of  members  was 
8,700,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  an- 
nual subscription  for  each  member  is  J2.  There 
are  two  other  local  young  men's  Christian  as- 
sociations in  the  city.  Three  daily  papers  are 
published  in  Brooklyn,  1  semi-weekly  in  Ger- 
man, 6  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  1  semi-monthly, 
and  4  monthlies.  There  are  57  maaonic  lodges, 
18  lodges  and  3  encampments  of  odd  fellows, 
27  divisions  of  the  sons  of  temperance,  and 
16  lodges  of  good  templars. — The  number  of 
*hurobes  is  230,  of  which  88  are  Methodist 
Episcopal,  30  Episcopal,  29  Baptist,  39  Pres- 
byterian, 28  Eoman  Catholic,  18  Oongregar 
tional,  15  Reformed,  11  Lutheran,  6  Methodist 
non- episcopal,  4  Jewish,  4  Univeraalist,  8  Uni- 
tarian, 3  Friends',  1  New  JernaaJem,  and  6  of 
Other  .denominations.  In  1870  the  total  num- 
ber of  church  organizations  of  all  denominations 
in  Kings  county  was  376 ;  edifioes,  362 ;  sit- 
tings, 197,125 !  value  of  property,  $13,025,000, 
—Brooklyn  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land who  had  been  sentont  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  company  to  colonize  New  Netherland. 
The  first  settlement,  according  to  Sliles  ("  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"3  vols.,  1867-'70), 
waa  made  by  William  Adriaense  Bennett  and 
Jacques  Bentyn,  who  purchased  in  1636  from 
the  Indians  a  tract  of  980  acres  of  land  at  Gow- 
anus,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  was  soon 
erected.  In  the  following  year  John  Jansen 
de  Rapa^e,  one  of  the  Walloon  emigrants  who 
settled  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1623,  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  where  the  navy  yard  now  is, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  occupy  as  a  resi- 
dence till  1654.  In  the  mean  time  others,  many 
of  whom  were  Walloons,  settled  in  this  locality, 
which' became  known  as  the  Waal-bogt,  after- 
word corrupted  to  Wallabout.  In  1646  nearly 
the  whole  water  front  from  Newtown  creek  to 
the  S.  side  of  Gowanus  hay  was  held  by  Individ- 


nals  who  were  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Set- 
tlers under  patents  from  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  had  established  themselves  between 
Flatbush  and  the  "Ferry,"  along  what  is  now 
Pulton  street,  S.  E.  of  the  present  city  hall,  and 
the  settlement  thus  formed  was  called  Breucke- 
len,  aftertlie  village  of  that  name  near  Amster- 
dam in  Holland.  In  1646  the  town  was  organ- 
ized by  Gov.  Kiefl,  who  appointed  Jan  Evi 
sen  Bout  and  Huycfc  Aertsen  as  schepens, 
superintendents,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  reg- 
ulate the  police  of  the  community.  In  I6IJ7 
Gov.  Richard  Nioolls  granted  a  full  and  ample 
patent  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Breuekelen, 
their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns,  of  all  land 
acquired,  or  to  be  purchased  or  acquired,  on 
behalf  of  the  town,  from  the  Indians  or  others. 
This  patent  was  confirmed  by  Gov.  Dongan  in 
1686,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  quitrent 
of  20  bnshels  of  good  merchantable  wheat. 
This  quitrent,  or  its  equivalent,  continued  to 
be  paid  by  the  town  as  lato  as  1786.  Brooklyn 
was  the  scene  of  several  memorable  events 
during  the  revolution.  On  Aug.  27,  1776,  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought,  (See  Loko 
Island.)  From  this  time  until  November,  1783, 
Brooklyn  was  occupied  by  the  English,  In 
1776,  and  for  six  years  thereafter,  until  New 
York  was  evacuated,  several  condemned  hulks 
were  moored  in  the  Wallabout,  andused  for  the 
detention  of  American  seamen  captured  by  the 
British.  It  is  estimated  that  11,500  Americans 
died  on  these  plague  ships.  The  shores  of  the 
Wallabout  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and 
for  many  years  the  tides  washed  out  the  re- 
mains from  the  sand.  After  some  years  of  agi- 
tation, the  bones  were  finally  collected  in  1808, 
and  laid  in  a  vault  near  the  navy  yard,  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  In  1873  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  vault  construqted  for  the  purpose  in 
Washington  park,  where  it  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Brooklyn,  its  inhabitiints  worshipped  in  New 
Amsterdam.  In  1655  a  church  was  erected  in 
the  neigbbpring  town  of  Midwout,  or  Platbnsh, 
for  the  accommodation  also  of  Brooklyn  and 
Amersfoort.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Polhemus  was  the 
pastor  of  this  chnrch.  In  1660  tlie  Rev.  Henry 
Selwyn  (otherwise  Henricus  Selyns),  of  Hol- 
land, was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  Brooklyn,  The  first  church  edifice  in 
Brooklyn  was  erected  in  1666,  in  the  middle 
of  the  highway,  now  Pulton  street,  near  I.aw- 
rence.  Its  saccesaor  is  the  first  Reformed 
church  in  Joralemon  street,  erected  in  1835.  The 
Episcopal  chnrch  of  Brooklyn  was  incorpora- 
ted by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1787,  In  1795 
the  chnrch  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Ann's  church.  The  first 
Methodist  diurcb  was  incorporated  in  1794;  the 
first  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  1822;  and  the  first  Congregation- 
al church  in  1839.  The  earliest  ferry  between 
Long  Island  and  New  Amsterdam  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sdles,  established  as  early  as  1642,  and 
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connected  the  present  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn, 
with  what  is  now  Peck  slip,  New  York ;  these 
points  were  for  more  than  a  eentnry  the  prin- 
cipal ferry  landings.  The  first  steam  ferry  hoat 
was  the  Nassau,  wMch  began  rnnning  in  1814. 
Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1818, 
and  became  a  chartered  city  in  1884.  On  Sept. 
9,  1848,  OMurred  the  largest  Are  in  ita  hisUiry, 
consuming  seven  blocks  in  Fulton  and  a^oin- 
ingatreet9,betweenPoplar  and  Concord  streets. 
On  Jan.  1,  1856,  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
city  of  Willi  am  sburgh  and  the  town  of  Busk- 
wick  (including  the  village  of  Greenpoint)  under 
the  common  name  of  Brooklyn ;  what  had  for- 
merly been  called  Brooklyn  being  designated 
as  the  Western  District,  and  the  other  portion 
as  the  Eastern  District.  Williamsburgh  was 
founded  by  Richard  W.  Woodhull,  who  at  the 
begirining  of  this  century  settled  near  Busliwick 
street  (noi^  NortJi  Second).  It  was  incorpoT 
rated  as  a  village  in  1827,  and  as  a  city  in  1851, 
In  1855  its  population  was  48,86T.  The  streets 
of  Brooklyn  were  first  lighted  by  gas  in  1848, 
and  water  was  introduced  in  1856.  There  was 
a  volunteer  fire  department  trom  1786  to  1869, 
when  the  paid  department  was  organized.  A 
commission  is  now  (September,  1873)  engaged 
in  arranging  the  terms  of  annesation  of  the 
rest  of  Eings  co.  to  Brooklyn.    (See  Kings.) 

BROOKS,  a  S.  county  of  Geor^a,  on  the  Flor- 
ida border,  bounded  S.  E,  by  the  Withlacoo- 
chee  river,  and  .watered  by  its  tributaries  and 
the  Ocilta  river;  arettj.So&sq,  m.  ■  pop.  in  1870, 
8,342,  of  whom 4,231  were  colored.  The  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  171,190  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  45,716  of  oats,  24,574  of  peas 
and  beans,  32,445  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,466 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  491  horses,  2,618 
milch  cows,  5,578  other  cattle,  4,924  sheep,  and 
11,087  swine.    Capital,  Quitman. 

BBOOKS,  Cbtrles  SUrlej,  an  English  author, 
hornatBrill,  Oxfordshire,  about  1816.  Hestud- 
ied  law,  but  devoted  himself  to  literatore.  Two 
of  his  plays,  "  Our  New  Governor  "  and  "  The 
Oreol^,"  were  quite  snccessinl.  He  became  a 
parliatoentary  reporter  on  the  "Morning  Chron- 
icle," and  was  sent  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  south- 
ern Russia  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  His  letters  from  Russia  have 
been  issued  in  book  form.  In  1S55  he  publish- 
ed "Aspen  Court,"  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  other  successftd  novels,  "The  Gordian 
Knot,"  "The  Silver  Oord,"  and  "Sooner  or 
Later."  He  is  a  keen  satirist  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  on  the  death  of  Mark  Lemon,  in 
1870,  he  became  editor  of  "Puneh,"  to  which 
he  had  been  an  early  and  frequent  contributor, 
as  well  as  to  the  "Illustrated  London  News." 

BROOKS,  Charles  Tlmothj,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20, 1813.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1832,  and  in 
1837  was  settled  a?  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. He  published  there  in  1851  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Controversy  touching  tiie  Old 


Stone  MilL"  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  especially  devoted  to  German  literatnre. 
He  has  publ^hed  a  translation  of  Schiller's 
"  William  Tell ; "  a  volume  of  roisceilaneOTis  po- 
ems from  the  German,  in  the  series  of  "  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature ;"  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiilg's  "Homage  to  the  Arts,"  &o.; 
"G«rman  Lyrics;"  "Songs  of  the  Field  and 
Flood;"  a  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust;" 
translations  of  "Titan,"  "  Hesperus,"  and  other 
works  of  Riohter;  beades  a  romance,  poems, 
and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

BR40KS.  !•  JaiMS,  an  American  journalist 
and  politician,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10, 
1810,  died  in  Washin^on,  D.  C,  April  30, 1873. 
At  the  age  of  11,  having  lost  his  fathef,  he  was 
placed  in  a  store,  atl6  became  a  school  teacher, 
and  in  1831  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  nest  principal 
of  the  Latin  school  in  Portiand,  then  travelled 
through  the  southern  states  and  among  the 
Oreek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  wrote  letters 
to  various  journals,  became  the  correspondent 
at  Washington  of  several  papera,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  system  ofregolar  Washington 
correspondence.  Becoming  in  1835  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  be  introduced  the 
first  proposition  for  a  survey  for  a  railroad  ftom 
Portland  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  same 
year  he  visited  Europe,  travelling  on  foot  over 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  and  the  British 
islands,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "Portland  Adver- 
tiser." On  his  return  in  1886  he  established 
the  New  York  "  Express,"  of  which  for  many 
years  both  a  morning  and  evening  edition  were 
published,  but  which  is  now  exclusively  an 
evening  journal.  In  1847  be  was  elected  as  a 
whig  to  the  assemblyof  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of 
congress  from  New  York  city,  in  which  post 
he  was  continued  by  reSlection  till  1858.  In 
congress  he  took  part  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  there  and  in 
his  newspaper  advocated  the  pilnciples  of  the 
American  party.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  the  democratic  party, 
by  whom  in  1864  he  was  again  returned  to 
congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  re- 
mained a  member  till  bis  death,  having  received 
four  successive  reflections.  In  1871  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  of  the  globe,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Seven  Months' 
Run  up  and  down  and  around  the  World" 
(New  York,  1872).  II.  Erastns,  an  American 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  31, 1815.  He  was  sent  to 
Boston  at  the  age  of  eight,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  grocery  store,  and  obt^ned  the  ru- 
diments of  learniug  at  an  evening  school.  He 
subsequently  became  a  printer,  and  published  a 
newspaper  called  "  The  Yankee  "  at  Wiscasset, 
Me.  Afterward,  having  graduated  at  Brown 
university,  he  became  the  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  editor  of 
the  "Haverhill  Gazette,"    In  1886  he  was  en- 
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gaged  aa  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Daily  Advertiser"  and  of  several 
New  England  ionmala,  and  soon  afterward  be- 
came wi5i  his  brother  Joint  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  New  York  "Express,"  which  posi- 
tion he  still  retains  (1873).  In  1843  he  travel- 
led estensively  in  Enrope,  and  in  1853  and 
1855  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  state 
senate.  While  in  the  senate  he  advocated  a 
bill  divesting  the  Roman  Oatliolio  bishops  of 
the  title  to  church  property  in  real  estate,  and 
became  in  consequence  involved  iij  a  contro- 
versy with  Archbishop  Hughes,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  ("Controversy  on  Church 
Property,"  New  York,  1855).  In  1868  he 
was  nominated  for  governor  of.  New  York  by 
the  American  party,  but  was  not  elected.  He 
snbaequently  joined  the  democratic  party.  In 
1 872  he  waa  appointed  member  of  a  commisaon 
to  revise  the  state  constitution. 

BBOOKS,  JuMs  Gordon,  an  American  poet, 
bom  at  Claveraok,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1801,  died  in 
Albany,  Feb.  30, 1841.  He  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  removed  in 
1833  to  New  York,  where  ho  became  editor  of 
the  "Minerva,"  a  literary  journal,  aad  afterward 
of  the  "Literary  Gazette,"  the  "Athemeum," 
and  the  "Morning  Conner,"  continuing  in  all 
these  papers  the  publication  of  his  verses.  Id 
1838  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Aikin  of 
Poughkeopwe,  and  the  next  year  appeared 
"  The  Rivals  of  Este  andotherPoeras,  by  James 
G.  and  Mary  E.  Brooks."  The  year  after  they 
removed  to  Winchester,  Va.,  and  in  1888  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Albany. 
Mary  E.  Brooka,  his  wife,  in  addition  to  her 
literary  abilities,  was  a  skilful  designer.  The 
original  drawings  for  the  plates  in  the  "Nat- 
ural History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  edited 
by  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  James  Hall,  were 
made  by  her  from  nature. 

BBOO&S,  John,  M.  D.,  an  American  officer, 
born  at  lledford,  Mass.,  May  81,  1753,  died 
March  1,  1835. .  Having  settled  at  Beading  as 
a  physician,  he  undertook  the  drilling  of  a 
company  of  minute  men,  with  whom,  on  the 
netrs  of  the  expedition  to  Lexington,  he 
marched  in  time  to  see  the  retreat  of  the  Brit- 
ish. ■  Promoted  soon  after  to  the  rank  of  mi^ior 
in  the  continental  service,  he  was  especially 
serviceable  to  the  army  aa  a  tactician.  He  was 
made  Ueutenant  colonel  in  1777,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  stormed  the  intrenoh- 
ments  of  the  German  troops.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful adherent  of  Washington  during  the  con- 
spiracy at  Newbnrgh,  After  the  peace  he 
resumed  tlie  practice  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Medford,  and  was  for  many  years  mBJor 
general  of  the  militia  of  bis  county.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetta,  and 
waa  reelected  annually  till  1823,  when  he  de- 
clined being  again  a  candidate. 

BEOOKS,  Haria,  an  American  poetesSj  known 
also  by  the  name  of  "Maria  del  Ocoidente," 
which  she  first  received  from  Robert  Southey, 
horn  at  Medford,  Mass.,  about  1796,  died  at 


Matanzas,  Cuba,  Nov.  11,  1846.  Her  family 
were  Welsh,  her  m^den  name  being  Gowen, 
Having  lost  her  father  while  young,  she  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  completed  her  education  at  hTa 
own  expense,  and  afterward  married  her.  She 
published  nothing  till  1830,  when  "Judith, 
Esther,  and  other  Poenia  "  appeared.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1823  she  removed  to 
Cuba,  where  she  came  into  possession  of  some 
property,  and  where  she  finished  her' principal 
work,  "Zophiei,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,"  the 
first  canto  of  which  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1826.  In  1830  she  visited  Paris  and  London, 
sljl!  improving  her  work,  which  appeared  in 
London  in  1838.  In  1843  she  iiuhlished 
"Idomen, or  theValeof  Ynmnri,"  Her  "Ode 
to  the  Departed"  waa  written  in  1843. 

BEOOKS,  Peter  Chardon,  an  American  mer- 
chant, bom  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1767, 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1849.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  upon  a  farm.  He  afterward  went 
to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  ma- 
rine inaurance,  acquiring  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the  New 
England  insurance  company.  In  1803  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  became  active  in  vari- 
ous benevolent  enterprises.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  municipal  council  of  Boston 
after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil and  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts.  .  In  the  legialatnre  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  urging  the  measures 
for  auppresaing lotteries. — See  "Life  of  P.  C. 
Brooks,"  by  Edward  Everett,  inHunt's  "Ame- 
rican Merchants." 

,  BBOOILS,  Phlittps,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1835.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1855,  studied  theology 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, "Va.,  and  from  1859  to  1870  was  rector 
of  churches  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  year 
lie  became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Boston. 
He  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  of  the  Episcopal  denomination. 

BEOOKS,  Fresbin  S.,  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Edgefield  county,  S.  0.,  Aug.  4,  1819, 
died  in  Washington,  Jan.  27, 1857.  He  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  college  in  1839,  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1844,  and  in  1846 
raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war  and  led 
it  aa  captain  in  the  Palmetto  regiment.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  in  1853.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner of  Massachusetts,  having  in  a  speech  in  the 
United  States  senate  used  expressions  which 
were  oonwdered  by  the  pro-davery  members 
of  congress  highly  offensive  to  the  South,  and 
South  Carolina  in  particular,  was  on  May  33, 
1856,  violently  assaulted  in  the  senate  chamber 
by  Mr.  Brooka,  and  beaten  on  the  head  with 
a  cane.  A  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives reported  in  favor  of  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Brooks ;  but  the  report  failed  to  receive 
the  requisite  majority  of  two  thirds.  He  was 
indicted  for  assault,  pleaded  guilty,  was  sen- 
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tenced  to  pay  a  flae  of  $300,  and  resigned  his 
seat  in  congress,  but  was  re6leoted  without 
opposition.  He  died  suddenly  from  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  throat. 

BBOOH,  agenuBofplants,  consisting  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  ■with,  leaves  in  threes  and  yel- 
low or  purplish  white  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Uguminoam.  The 
broom,  the  spartiiim 
seoparifim  of  Lin- 
nteus,  and  the  eytiru» 
tcopaHiM  of  Lamarck, 
is  a  bushy  slimb, 
with  smooth,  angular, 
dark-green  branolies, 
and  yellowj  butterfly- 
shaped,  axillary  blos- 
soms, and  is  common 
on  sandy  heaths  in 
Great  Britain.  Bun- 
dles of  its  twigs  make 
brooms  for  sweeping. 
Its  roasted  seeds  are 
sometimes  used  as 
coffee.  The  fibres  of 
its  bark,  separated 
by  soaking,  may 
be  manufactured  into 
matting  and  cordage 
A  decoction  of  its  tops 
has  been  celebrated  as 
a  medidne  for  dropsy,  but,  though  ofteu  efB 
caoious  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  not  certain  m  its 
operation.  The  ipartiwm  juncevm^  or  Spanish 
broom,  is  a  native  of  Spam,  abundant  m  Va^ 
lencift,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  overspread  whole  moun 
tains  near  New  Oarth^e  fCartagena)  Its 
twigs  and  hark  are  manufactured  into  carpets 
and  various  implements,  and  are  articles  of 
merchandise.  It  is  cultivated  as  an  ornament^ 
shrub  in  gardens. 

BROOM  CORN  (jorf^AumsaM^rafum)  a  plant 
which  is  a  native  ot  Indi<i,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  America,  havmg  a  jointed  stem 
like  a  reed,  usu^y  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
6  to  10  it.,  bearing  an  effuse  spike,  of  which 
brooms  are  made.  It  has  yellow  oval  seeds, 
villous  oblong  florets,  and  broad  lanceolate 
leaves.  The  introduction  of  broom  com  as  an 
agricultural  product  into  this  country  is  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Tranklin.  He  is  said  to  have 
accidentally  seen  an  imported  whisk  of  com  in 
tjie  possession. of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and 
whife  examining  it  as  a  curiosity  saw  a  seed, 
which  he  planted,  and  from  this  small  be^n- 
ning  bas  sprung  the  present  product  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of 
the  broom  corn  is  now  very  extensively  carried 
on  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
by  some  branches  of  the  society  of  Shakers, 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  brooms  is  an 
important  industry.  The  seed  of  the  broom 
corn  is  excellent  for  fattening  sheep.  It  is  also 
fed  with  advantage  to  horses  and  poultry,  and, 
when  ground  with  Indian  com,  rye,  oata,  or 
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barley,  to  cattle.  Ground  and  mixed  with 
wheat  bran,  it  is  good  for  milch  cows.  It  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  worth  as  much  per 
bushel,  when  fully  ripened  and  well  cured,  as 
Indian  corn.  It  may  be  dried  on  barn  or  gar- 
ret floors,  and  the  ground  is  often  used  for  the 
purpose.  Frequent  stirring,  while  drying,  is 
essential.  It  should  be  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  before  grinding,  Aa  to  the  yield  of  seed, 
it  is  somewhat  precarious ;  yet  it  will  often 
more  than  paythe  whole  expense  of  cultivation 
and  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  In  some 
eases  150  bushels  of  good  seed  have  been  ob- 
ttdned  ft'om  an  acre,  hut  this  is  a  rare  yield. 
The  harvesting  of  the  crop  most  generally 
commences  while  the  seed  is  in  its  earliest 
stage,  or  milky  state,  as  the  early  harvested 
broom  is  the  brightest  and  best ;  consequently 
there  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  more  or  less  seed. 
Alluvial  lands  are  the  best  for  raiwng  broom 
com ;  yet  almost  any  soil  that  will  raise  good 
maize  will  produce  a  tolerable  crop  of  broom. 
It  will  pay  well  for  manuring  and  for  careful 
culture.  No  crop  is  more  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance than  the  standing  corn,  when  in  peifec- 
tion  It  often  attains  to  a  height  of  13  or  16 
ft  The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  long  and  hard, 
and  are  considered  of  but  little  consequence, 
except  for  manure.  However,  cattle  having 
access  to  them  before  the  frost  will  feed  well 
upon  their  leaves.— The  planting  is  generally 
done  with  a  machine,  drawn  by  a  horse,  in 
rows  8  ft.  apart,  wide  enough  for  the  cultiva- 
tor or  plongh  to  pass  conveniently.  The  seed 
IS  dropped  in  hills  from  16  to  18  inches  apart, 
four  quarts  of  seed  being  sufficient  to  plant  on 
aere  The  seed  will  germinate  and  ttie  blade 
make  its  appearance  in  four  or  five  days,  if  tlie 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  soil  productive. 
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It  may  be  manured  in  the  hill,  or  by  spreading 
the  manure  upon  the  ground,  or  in  both  ways 
if  high  cultivation  is  desired.    One  man,  with 
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a  horse  and  a  machine  that  will  plant  two  rows 
at  the  same  time,  may  plant  from  10  to  12  acrea 
in  a  day.  The  labor  of  one  hand  four  months 
wil!  cultivate  about  sis  acres,  and  harvest  the 
same,  and  the  ayerage  produce  per  acre  is  abont 
500  lbs.  After  the  corn  is  well  np,  the  cnlti- 
vator  can  be  profitably  used  three  or  fonr  times 
before  hoeing,  after  which  commences  the 
weeding  and  tiiinning.  As  a  general  rnle,  two . 
hoeings  are  suflicicDt.  At  the  last  time,  and 
when  tlie  corn  ia  10  or  13  inches  high,  the 
Shakers  use  a  double-moulded  plougli,  which 
turns  a  furrow  each  way.  Plantiug  may  be 
performed  with  safety  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  1  st  of  Jnne,  and  even  later  if  the  season 
ia  good.  The  uaual  practice  in  harvesting  b  to 
bend  the  stems  or  stalks  of  the  corn  some  2i^ 
or'  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  leave  them  for  a 
few  days  to  dry.  They  are  then  cut  6  or  8 
Inches  from  the  brush,  and  laid  into  heaps, 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  scraper.  The  aeed 
is  removed  from  the  brush  by  various  methods, 
from  the  best  horse-power  acraping  machinea, 
by  which  the  brush  of  three  acres  of  corn  may 
he  cleaned  in  a  day,  down  to  the  oripnal  hand 
machines  of  the  simplest  construction.  That 
part  of  the  stallc  atill  remaining  in  the  .field 
ahould  be  ploughed  under  during  the  fall,  or  in 
the  following  spring.  The  practice  of  the  Sha- 
kera  ia  to  break  them  down  with  a  heavy  drag 
in  the  spring  following,  and  plough  them  under, 
and  then  rup  over  the  ground  with  a  large  roll- 
er, which  process  prepares  the  land  again  for 
planting.  Some  carry  their  atalks  into  tie  cat- 
tle or  aheep  yards,  where  they  become  incor- 
porated with  the  manure,  and  thereby  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  compost. — When  the 
broom  corn  was  first  introduced  by  the  united 
society  of  Shakers  in  Watervhet,  N".  Y.,  in  the 
year  1791,  it  was  raised  in  the  garden  as  other 
com.  In  1798  it  began  to  excite  attention, 
and  some  new  bi-ooms  were  manufactured  by 
them  for  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  price  of 
50  cents  each.  The  handles  were  made  of  soft 
maple  timber,  and  turned  in  a  common  foot 
lathe.  The  machinery  for  mannfecturing  the 
brooma  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a  roller  or  cylinder  of  wood, 
turned  by  a  short  crank  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  on  the  cord  or  twine;  and  by  placing 
one  or  both  feet  against  this  cylinder,  the  tight- 
ness of  the  twine  was  governed,  and  the  broom 
made  by  holding  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and 
applying  the  brush  with  the  other,  while  wind- 
ing. The  next  process,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment, some  few  years  after,  was  the  addition 
of  a  bench  to  the  roller,  in  a  frame  fastened  to 
the  bench,  and  a  rag-wheel  'to  hold  the  cord 
when  wound  upon  the  roller  by  a  short  crank 
aa  before.  Nearly  all  the  Shakers'  societies  in 
the  United  States  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
this  branoh  of  ertiployment ;  but  the  societies 
at  Watervliet,  N.  T.,  and  that  at  Union  village, 
C,  carry  it  on  the  most  extensively.  The  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  for  1870  gives  no  sta- 
tistica  reapecting  broom  corn. 


BROSSET 

BBOOME,  a  S.  county  of  New  York,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  44,103.  It  is  drained  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Chenango, 
Otaelic,  and  other  smaller  streams,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Binghamton,  the  Albany  and  Suaque- 
hanna,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanaand  West- 
ern railroads,  and  the  Chenango  canal.  The 
Burfece  is  uneven.  The  valleya  are  fertile, 
but  the  uplands  are  only  fit  for  grazing.  The 
chief  producliona  in  1870  were  84,026  bushels 
of  wheat,  160,603  of  Indian  com,  783,887  of 
oats,  450,038  of  potatoea,  101,955  tons  of  hay, 
2,061,378  Iba.  of  butter,  72,137  of  wool,  and 
164,809  of  hops.  There  were  7,547  horses, 
24,649  milch  cows,  14,387  other  cattle,  30,134 
sheep,  and  8,201  swjne.    Capital,  Binghamton. 

BBOOHE,  Wllliui,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Cheshire  in  1880,  died  in  Bath,  Nov.  16,  1745. 
In  coiyunction  with  Fenton  he  aided  Pope  in 
the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  He  translated 
books  2,  6,  8,  11,  13,  16,  18,  23 ;  Fenton,  1,  4, 
19;  the  remaining  13  being  by  Pope.  Broome 
also  compiled  the  notes,  and  he  received  £500 
for  his  whole  work.  He  also  published  some 
indifferent  poetry  of  hia  own. 

BR0S8ES,  Chules  de,  or  DebroEStEi,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Dijon,  Feb.  17,  1709,  died  in 
Paris,  May  17,  1777,  He  was  early  proficient 
in  science,  jurisprudence,  and  literature,  spent 
some  time  m  Italy,  was  president  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  B^on  and  Burgundy,  and  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres ; 
bnt  having  excited  the  enmity  of  Voltaire  by 
criticising  his  Biotiennaire  pMloeopMq-ue,  he 
waa  not  admitted  to  the  French  academy.    His 

r'ncipal  works  are :  Lett/res  tur  VHat  aciuel  de 
vilte  aouterraine  d'Merculanum,  the  earliest 
publication  on  that  subject  (Dijon,  1750) ;  IfU- 
toire  dee  navigations  auas  terres  avstrales,  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Bufibn,  and  introducing 
for  the  first  tiine  the  dedgnations  Australaaia 
and  Polyneaia  (3  vols.,  1756) ;  TraiU  de  la  for- 
mation mieanique  de»  languet  (2  vols.,  1765) ; 
and  a  collection  of  about  700  passages  of  Sallust, 
with  elaborate  comments,  under  the  title  of 
Sietoire  du  eepUime  sUcle  de  la  repiiblique 
Tomaine  (3  vols.,  1777).  The  last  volume  in- 
cluded a  small  portion  of  the  original  text,  the 
publication  of  the  rest,  which  was  to  form  a 

Iuarto  volume,  being  prevented  by  his  death. 
',e  preeideat  de  Broeaes,  histoire  des  leUre»  et 
dm  parlemenU  dv,  18™  tiicle,  was  published  in 
1842. 

BBOSSrr,  Harle  FfUdti,  a  French  orientalist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1803.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  for  three  years  was  a 
teacher  in  Jesuit  colleges,  bnt  abandoned  the- 
ology and  devoted  himself  to  the  Semitic 
and  other  eastern  languages,  composing  a 
grajnmar  and  dictionary  of  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage out  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  eking  out  a,  scanty  subsistence  by 
type-setting  and  proof-reading.  He  accepted 
an  assistant  professorship  of  Armenian  and 
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Georgian  in  th.e  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  lie  became  academician, 
oonncillor  of  state,  inspector  of  primary  schools, 
director  of  the  pi-inoipal  public  library,  and  in 
1851  custodian  of  tlie  collection  of  oriental 
coins  at  the  Hermitage  palace.  He  prepared 
eight  volumes  (the  13th  to  tlie  2lBt)  of  the  new 
edition  of  Leheau'a  Hmtoire  dv.  Ba»  Empire, 
enriching  it  with  original  material  from  oriental 
sources,  and  published  many  geographical, 
arohiBoiogical,  and  historical  workK  relating  to 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  principal  being  Si»- 
toire  de  la  Giorgie  (2  parts,  St.  Peterabni^, 
1849-'5'r)  and  limrtes  iPAni,  capitate  de 
rArminie  smh  les  roia  BagraUdtB  aux  X'  et 
XI'  »Ucle»  (3  vols.,  18e0-'61).  His  Rapport 
mr  un  TKtyage  arehiologiqim  dans  la  Giorgie  et 
PArminU  (St.  Petersburg,  1849-'61)  narrates 
his  expedition  to  the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia,  undertaken  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Russian  government.  He  also  contributed  to 
Tchubinoffs  Geor^an-Eussian-rrench  diction- 
ary, to  the  bulletins  and  memoirs  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  academy,  and  to  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  of  Paris,  and  translated  from  Armenian 
into  French  Sriphannos's  Hiitoire  de  SiQunie 
(St.  Petersburg,  1864). 

BBOTUEBS,  Klelurd,  an  English  fanatic,  born 
about  1Y58,  died  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1834.  He 
had  been  a  -lieutenant  in  the  British  navy  for 
several  years,  and  quitted  the  service  in  ITSe, 
Declining  to  take  the  usual  oath  to  enable 
him  to  draw  his  half  pay,  he  was  in  ITBO-'Wl 
reduced  to  great  straits,  being  forced  for  a  time 
to  live  in  the  workhouse  He  styied  him- 
self "nephew  of  tie  Almighty  and. prince  of 
the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,"  and  in  1793  sent  letters  to 
George  HI.,  the  ministry,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  announcing  the  falfll- 
ment  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel.  In  1704 
he  published  a  book,  in  two  parts,  called  "  A 
Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and 
Times."  Having  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and 
foretold  that  the  crown  was  to  be  delivered  to 
him,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  New- 
gate. His  diseiples  'were  not  confined  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  but  included  Halhed,  the 
orientalist-;  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who 
executed  his  portrait,  inscribing  under  it, 
"  Eully  believing  tliia  to  be  the  man  appointed 
by  God,  I  en^ave  his  likeness;"  and  other 
persons  of  distmotion.  Many  of  his  followers 
sold  their  goods  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him 
to  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built 
on  both  aides  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  he  was 
to  reach  in  1795.  Jerusalem  was  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  worid,  and  when  the  Jews 
were  fully  restored,  in  1798,  he  was  to  be  re- 
vealed as  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and 
governor  of  fcQ  nations.  At  last  Brothers  was 
committed  to  Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
After  some  delay,  application  was  made  to 
I/ord  Chancellor  Erskine,  who  granted  an  ordec 
of  release  on  April  14,  1806.    Mr.  Finlayson, 
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one  of  his  disciples,  then  removed  him  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  resided  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Pinlajson,  who  retdned 
his  belief  in  the  mission  of  Brothers,  related 
these  facts  in  1848. 

BBOIJCKJIBE.  1.  Cbaries  Haiie  Joseph  Ghtelaln 
de,  a  Belgian  statesman,  born  at  Bruges  in 
1796,  died  April  20,  1860,  He  was  educated 
at  the  polyteclmic  school  of  Paris,  entered 
the  Dutch  army  as  sub-lieutenant,  but  retired 
in  1830,  and  was  employed  in  a  banking  house. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states 
general,  and  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
the  liberals.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  suggested  the  nomination  of  the 
duke  de  Nemours  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  election  of  Leopold,  he  was  called  to 
tie  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  subsequently 
the  war  ministry  was  forced  upon  him.  On 
the  opening  of  the  university  of  Brussels  he 
accepted  one  of  the  professorships,  declining 
the  salary.  From  1835  to  1838  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  national  hank.  In  1848  he 
was  again  chosen  deputy,  and  soon  afterward 
mayor  of  Brussels.  He  had  the  title  of  count 
offered  to  him  by  the  king  in  1857,  but  de- 
clined it.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Catholio 
party,  and  of  a  protective  tariff.  !!■  Hcml 
Mark  Joseph  Gbislain  de,  brotjier  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  atBrugesin  1801.  He  was  attorney 
general  at  Roermonde  when  the  revolution  of 
1880  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  array,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  afterward  as  secretary,  of  the  national 
congress.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  England  in  1831  to  offer  to  Leopold  the 
Bel^an  crown.  His  most  important  act  as  a 
legislator  was  the  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
including  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

BROCGBUI,  HtHry,  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vans,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  19,  1779,  died  in  Cannes, 
France,  May  9, 18fl8.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Westmoreland  family,  and  was 
throngh.  his  mother  the  grand-nephew  of 
William  Robertson,  the  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  mathematics  and  phyaoal  science. 
Beforehe  was  30  he  wrote  several  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  '■  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society."  He  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
continent,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  society  of  advocates  in  1800.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  "Speculative  Club,"  a 
debating  society  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Horner,  JeflVey,  and  others,  after- 
ward distinguished;  and  in  1803  he  helped  to 
start  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  to  which  he 
was  an  assiduous  and  able  contributor  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1803  was  published 
his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers,"  which  drew  much  atten-. 
tion.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
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Inn  in  1808,  and  choae  the  common  law  conrts 
and  the  northern  circnit.  In  1810  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Oamelford,  a  rotten 
borough  under  the  inflnence  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. One  of  his  flrat  steps  was  to  introduce 
a  resolntion  requesting  the  king  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Dnring  the  nest  two  years  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  Koman  OathoUc  emancipation  and  of 
reform  in  the  government  of  India,  and  in  con- 
demnation of  flogging  in  the  army.  He  had 
jireviously  acquired  great  popularity  by  oppo- 
sing the  "British  oi-ders  in  council,"  and  in 
1813  was  efficient  in  procuring  their  repeal. 
In  that  year  he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for 
Liverpool,  and  was  defeated  by  George  Can- 
ning, and  afterward  failed  as  candidate  for 
Inverkeithing.  In  1816  he  waa  returned  for 
the  borough  of  "Winchelsea,  of  which  the  earl 
of  Darlington  was  owner;  he  represented  this 
borough  until  1830.  He  commenced  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  1816  by 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  a,  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  metropohs.  In  1818  he  sacceeded 
in  getting  &  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  of  the  public  charitable  foun- 
dations of  the  kingdom  connected  with  educa- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  nommation  of  a 
permanent  commission  to  supervise  the  admin- 
istration of  such  charities.  His  "Letter  to 
Sir  Samuel  ^omilly,  upon  the  Abuse  of  Public 
Charities,"  which  was  published  in  1818,  ran 
throngh  ten  editions.  In  1830  and  1821  he 
waa  engaged  as  counsel  of  Queen  Caroline  in 
her  contest  with  Geoi^  IV.,  and  gained  great 
popularity  by  his  conree  in  that  case.  In  1823 
he  helped  to  found  the  London  mechanics'  in- 
stitute. In  1826  appeared  his  "Practical  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Education  of  the  People, 
addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  Em- 
ployers," of  which  20  editions  were  sold.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Glasgow  univeraty  over  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
London  university,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  "Society  for  the  Difibsion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,"  started  in  183T.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  elected  chairman  of  the  mana- 
ging committee,  and  his  discourse  on  the  "  Ob- 
jects, Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science" 
was  tlie  society's  first  publication.  Between 
1825  and  1830  he  spoke  frequently  in  parlia- 
ment on  law  reform,  Catholic  relief,  colonial 
slavery,  and  the  oorporalJon  and  test  acts.  His 
speech  of  Feb.  7, 1828,  in  behalf  of  law  reform, 
indicated  the  necessity  of  almost  ail  the  legal 
reforms  which  have  been  effected  in  England 
mnce  that  period.  During  the  short  adminis- 
tration of  Mr,  Canning,  that  statesman  received 
Mr.  Brougham's  support  on  account  of  "  his 
liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy."  In  1830  he 
resigned  his  seat  for  Winchelsea,  on  the  ground 
of  disagreement  with  his  patron,  the  marquis 
"  ■-"---'  — J      -1  wag  immediately  afterward 


returned  for  Knaresborough  throngh  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  At  the 
general  election,  which  ensued  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Wilham  IV.,  Brougham  stood  for  York- 
shire, and  was  returned  free  of  expense.  At 
this  time  he  occupied  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  British  people  in  their  efforta  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  On  the  formation  of  the  min- 
istry of  Earl  Grey,  he  became  lord  chancellor, 
witli  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vans, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  November, 
1830.  -In  his  judicial  capacity  he  was  noted 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions,  which  never- 
theless were  generally  accurate.  "With  Earl 
Grey  he  bore  the  principal  part  in  advocating 
the  reform  bill  in  the  house  of  lords.  Mr. 
Eoebuok,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Whig  Party," 
says  that  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Brougham's 
astonishing  audacity  and  menaces  that  William 
IV.  was  induced  to  dissolve  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1831.  All  tiie  measures  of  reform 
passed  by  the  first  reformed  house  of  commons 
received  Lord  Brougham's  support  in  the  house 
of  lords.  The  dismissal  of  thewhigministryin 
November,  1884,  put  fin  end  to  his  chancellor- 
ship and  his  official  life.  After  that  time  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  determination  of 
appeals  to  the  house  of  peers,  was  often  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  whigs,  and  censured  their  Cana- 
dian policy.  His  zealfor  popular  education,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  suppression  of  the  ^ave 
trade,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  law  re- 
form never  slackened.  In  1839  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  vUla  Louise  E16onore,  on  a 
beautiful*  estate  in  the  south  of  France,  near 
Cannes,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean — his 
estate  in  England  being  Brougham  hall,  Pen- 
rith, Westmoreland,  and  his  London  residence 
No.  4  Grafton  street.  As  an  orator  I^rd 
Brougham  was  in  his  time  second  only  to  Can- 
ning. In  1833  he  was  elected  a  foreign  as- 
sociate of  the  institute  of  France,  and  later  of 
the  rOyal  academy  of  sciences  of  Naples,  and 
in  1850  was  made  chancellor  of  the"university 
of  Edinburgh.  In  185The  founded  the  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science, 
and  in  1802  the  working  men's  club  and  in- 
stitute union.  In  1660,  '62,  and  '63  he  made 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  light,  which 
were  communicated  to  the  British  royal  society 
and  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  pnb- 
lished  in  the  transactions  of  both.  In  1855, 
conjointly  with  E.  J.  Routh,  he  published  "  An 
Ajialjtieal  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Princi- 
pia."  Soon  after  his  loss  of  office  he  brought 
out,  in  coi^onction  with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  an  an- 
notated edition  of  Paley's  "Natural  Theology." 
In  1839-'43  appeared  his  series  of  "Sketch- 
es of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
George  IIL,"  and  in  1846  big  "  Lives  of  Men  of 
Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  George  III."  His  "Speeches  on  Social  and 
Political  Subjects,"  with  a  historical  introduc- 
tion, appeared  at  London  and  Glasgow  in  1857, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  Among  the  later  productions 
of  Lord  Brougham  are  a  valuable  oiasertation, 
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read  by  him,  May  18,  1858,  before  tie  French 
academy,  on  "Analytical  and  Experimental 
Inqniriea  on  the  Cells  of  Bees,"  and  his  speech,, 
delivered  June  17,  1858,  ia  the  house  of  lords, 
on  the  Buppresaion  of  the  slave  trade.  A  Com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  in  10  volijmea,  was 
pablished  in  1857  ander  his  own  supervision  ; 
and  after  his  death  appeared  ■^'  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Brougham,  written  by  Himself  " 
(8  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1B71).  A 
novel  ascribed  to  him,  entitled  "Lnnel,"  was 
published  in  1873. 

BBOUeiUJII,  Jolin,  an  Irish  actor  and  play- 
wright, born  in  DubHn,  May  9, 1810.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  government  clerkship  took  him 
to  London,  where,  being  disappointed  in  this 
hope,  he  gave  lessons  in  drawii^  for  some  time, 
and  finally  became  an  actor  at  the  Olympic 
theatre,  and  sahseqnently  at  the  Haymarket, 
where  he  made  a  very  successful  tirst  appear- 
ance iu  June,  1832.  In  1842  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, appeared  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York, 
and  subsequently  performed  in  almost  evei-y 
theatre  in  the  Union.  Having  managed  a 
theatre  in  Boston,  he  built  the  Lyceum  (after- 
ward Wallack's)  in  New  York  in  1850,  but 
relinquished  it  at  the  end  of  two  seasons.  He 
also  managed  the  Bowei^  theatre,  New  York, 
in  1856-7.  About  1890  he' visited  England, 
returning  in  1866,  «noe  which  time  he  has 
beeu  mainly  engaged  in  New  York.  Mr, 
Brougham  is  the  author  of  various  comedies, 
dramas,  and  extravaganzas,  the  most  popular 
of  which  are  " Pocahontas, "  "Romance  and 
Reality,"  "My  Oou^n  German,"  "David  Oop- 
perfield,"  "Dorabey  and  Son,"  adapted  from 
Bickena,  and  "  The  Lily  of  France "  (1872). 
He  has  coUected  some  of  his  fugitive  prose  stO' 
riesand  articles  into  two  volumes,  called  "A 
Basket  of  Chips  "  and  "  The  Bunsby  Papers." 

BROUGHTON,  Lord.    See  Hobhouss. 

BEOrSSl.    See  Bbusa. 

BROUSSIIS,  Frantalg  JoBeph  Victor,  a  French 
phyacian,  bom  at  St,  Malo,  Bee.  IT,  1772,  died 
at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1838.  His  early 
years  were  passed  at  a  small  village  where  his 
father  was  a  physician.  At  the  aee  of  12  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Dinan,  where  ne  was  par- 
suing  his  studies  when  the  revolution  broke 
oat  in  1789.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer, 
and  joined  the  army.  After  two  years  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  home,  on  account  of 
sickness.  On  his  recovery  he  became  a  stadeat 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  a  commis^on  as  sur- 
geon on  a  abip  of  war.  He  held  an  appoint- 
ment at  Brest  from  1795  to  1798 ;  but  being 
anxious  to  puraae  a  course  of  study  at  Paris,  he 
removed  there  in  1799.  He  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  military  surgeon  in  1804,  and  two 
years  later  was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne ; 
hut  the  project  of  invading  England  heiiig  aban- 
doned, the  army  was  turned  against  Austria, 
and  Broussais  went  with  it  in  all  its  campaigns. 
In  1808  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  hia  HUtoire  de»  phleg- 
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moHes  chroniques.  This  work,  which  contains 
tlie  germs  of  all  his  future  doctrines,  met  with 
little  notice  at  the  time;  for,  although  Pinel 
praised  it  highly,  and  it  was  honofabjy  noticed 
by  the  institute,  nearly  the  whole  edition  remtun- 
ed  unsold  till  1816.  Soon  after  this  publication, 
in  1808,  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  a 
division  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  mx  years,  pursaing  his  researches 
and  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  ofBce.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at 
the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grfice  in 
Paris.  He  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  medicine,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
form  a  system  and  a  school  of  his  own,  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  of  Pinel,  then  taught 
in  the  established  schools  of  medicine.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
students,  who  accepted  his  ideas  with  enthu-, 
siasra.  In  1816  he  published  his  Examen  de 
doctrine  mid-kale  giniralement  adoptee,  &c, 
which  excited  the  opposition  of  the  whole  med- 
ical faculty.  By  degrees  his  doctrines  gained 
approval,  and  were  taught  in  the  medical 
school  itself  long  before  1833,  when  Brousstus 
was  appointed  professor  of  general  pathology  in 
tlie  academy  of  medicine,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death.  Besides  the  two  works  above 
mentioned,  he  published  in  1824  his  7¥aiU  de 
la  phyHologie  appli^me  A  la  pathologie ;  in, 
1829,  his  Coimuentaires  de»  pTOpoaitiona  de  pa- 
thologie eonngnies  dtms  Pexamen;  in  1882,  Ze 
choU/ra  merbus  epiMmique. — The  life  of  Brous- 
sais presents  three  distinct  periods.  In  tiie 
first,  he  labored  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of 
Pinel  with  regard  to  the  essentiality  of  fever 
were  erroneous,  and  that  some  morbid  agent, 
producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  was  the 
cause  of  all  disease.  ■  From  1816  to  1831  he 
was  successfully  occupied  in  controverting  the 
established  theories  from  tins  point  of  view. 
His  followers  then  complained  that  he  had 
shown  the  fallacy  of  Pinel's  theory,  hut  had 
not  snfficiently  elaborated  a  new  doctrine  to 
replace  it.  From  1831  to  1838  he  labored  to 
establish  what  he  caUed  the  "physiological 
system  of  medicine,"  in  oppowtion  to  the  "on- 
tological "  system  of  Pinel.  The  "  History  rf 
Ohronio  Inflammations  "  had  prepared  the  w^ 
for  his  theory  of  irritation  in  the  organs,  cor- 
responding to  a  principle  of  irritability  in  the 
organism.  He  therefore  proclaimed  Uiis  doc- 
trine as  the  basis  of  all  medical  truth,-  and  sus- 
tained his  views  with  ability  and  general  suc- 
cess from  1821  to  1838.  It  was  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Brown  in  Edinburgh  more  than  80 
years  before,  and  had  already  met  with  much 
success  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
though  little  known  in  France  until  revived 
by  Broussais  under  a  new  form.  For  seven 
years  Broussais  had  immense  success  in  France 
and  Belgium,  where  this  theory  was  practically 
new.  In  England  and  Germany  it  met  with 
less  success,  hecause  it  had  been  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  Brown ;  and  though  very  true  in 
many  points,  it  was  nevertheless  insufficient  to 
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explain  all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  dis- 
ease. The  same  opinioB  arose  in  Trance  after 
a  seven  years'  practical  trial  of  tile  system ;  and 
after  being  greatly  landed  and  admired,  Brous- 
siua  was  deserted  by  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  medicine.  The  partiaj  truth  of  his 
views  was  admitted,  but  other  principles  and 
doctrines  were  needed  to  explain  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  phenomena  of  life.  In 
nervous  diseases  it  affonled  no  assistance,  but 
left  the  student  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  was 
before;  and  this  was  admitted  by  his  own  par- 
tisans, and  partly  by  Broussais  himself.  To 
make  his  system  more  complete,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  relation  to  psychology.  Although  be 
had  been  up  to  that  time  more  or  less  opposed 
to  phrenology,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  and  in  1836 
published  an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of 
GouT%  de  phTinoUgie.  This  work  had  a  tem- 
porary popularity,  but  failed  to  make  an  abid- 
ing impres^on.  Broussais's  theory  was  on  the 
wane,  as  a  partial  view  of  truth,  not  contain- 
ing a  complete  and  imltary  principle  of  science. 
BBOCSSVir,  CUtd*,  a  French  Protestant  mar- 
tyr, born  in  NSmes  in  1647,  put  to  death  in 
Montpellier,  N'ov.  4,  1698.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate at  Castres  and  Toulouse,  and  displayed 
great  ability  in  defending, the  Huguenots.  Af- 
ter the  interdictionof  the  Protestant  synods,  16 
deputies  of  the  principal  Protestant  communi- 
lies  of  France  assembled  at  hia  house  in  1693 ; 
these  meetings  were  subsequently  called  Im  as- 
aemiUes  du  diaert.  The  outbreak  which  resulted 
from  these  meetings  compelled  Brousson  to  leave 
Toulouse ;  and  barely  escaping  arrest  at  Nlmes, 
hefled  to  the  C^vennes,  and  thence  to  Switzer- 
land. With  many  Protestant  ministers  of  the 
CSvennes  he  was  hanged  in  effigy,  July  8, 1684, 
in  the  market  place  of  Ntmes.  Returning  to 
the  06venneB,  he  was  ordained  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Beauaocle,  and  remained  there  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  amid  great  perils,  till  Decem- 
ber, 1693,  when  he  returned  to  Switzerland, 
after  addressing  to  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Languedoo,  who  had  put  a  price  upon 
his  head,  alett/re  apologitique,  in  reply  to  the 
eharge  of  being  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
In  November,  1693,  he  ventured  into  France, 
by  way  of  the  Ardennes ;  but  being  recognized, 
he  fled  again  to  Switzerland,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  government  gave 
him  a  pension.  In  1697  he  recrossed  the  fron- 
tier, entering  France  by  the  Jnra  mountains,  and 
the  next  spring  he  was  again  preaching  in  the 
C^vennes.  After  narrow  escapes  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  upon  the  ground  of  al- 
leged treasonable  cooperation  with  the  count 
de  Schomberg  in  the  scheme  of  invading 
France,  His  principal  works  are  r  L'Stat  des 
T^ormh  de  SVanee  (8  vols.,  the  Hague,  1684) ; 
Lettrei  a/u  elerge  de  Framce  (16S5) ;  Lettrm  des 
J'rotettanU  de  Framce  A  tou»  le»  avtrea  Pto- 
tettana  de  V Europe  (Berlin,  l'688) ;  LeWe»  au 
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Oatholiques  romaim  (1689);  Helation  lom- 
maire  de»  merveiUe»  qtte  JHeuJait  en  France 
dans  lea  Cevennea,  &c.  (1694).  His  biography 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1701. 

BBODSSOMET,  Pierre  ingDBte,  a  French 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Montpellier, 
Feb.  28,  1761,  died  there,  July  27,  1807.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  tlie  botanical 
system  of  Llnnteus  into  Fi'ance.  He  caused  the 
first  flock  of  merino  sheep  to  be  brought  from 
Spain,  and  the  first  Angora  goats  from  the 
Levant.  In  1789  he  became  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  and  in  1792  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  but,  incurrmg  the  suspicions  of  the  terror- 
ists, he  in  1793  escaped  to  Madrid.  Here,  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  to  secure  any  of  his 
property,  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty  when 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  during  a  three  years'  residence  in  Eng- 
land, sent  him  a  gift  of  $5,000,  and  procured 
him  a  passage  to  India  in  an  English  ship. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
forced  into  Lisbon  harbor  by  a  storm,  and 
finding  that  his  old  political  associations  exposed 
him  even  here  to  fresh  persecutions,' he  passed 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  procured  employment 
as  a  physician  at  Morocco,  and  resumed  his 
botamcal  and  zoological  studies.  Under  the 
empire  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at 
Mogadore  and  the  Canaries;  and  in  1805,  on 
his  return  to  France,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  He  belonged  to  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  France,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  botanical,  zoological, 
and  medical  works  of  great  value ;  the  most 
important  of  them  is  bis  lehthyologia,  seu  FU- 
eiwn  Beseriptionm  et  Iconea  (London,  1782), 
which,  however,  he  left  unfinished,  only  one 
volume  having  been  published. 

BROWN,  the  name  of  counties  in  seven  of 
the  United  States,  I.  A  W,  central  county 
of  Texas,  intersected  by  Pecan  bayou,  and 
bounded  8.  by  the  Colorado  river  and  W.  by 
Jim  Ned  creek;  area,  1,060  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  544,  of  whom  37  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  with  occaaional 
tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is 
very  rich.  Stock-raising  forms  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants.  In  1670  there 
were  77  horses,  S78  milch  cows,  13,533  other 
cattle,  630  sheep,  and  1,875  swine.  Capital, 
Brownwood.  II<  A  S.  W.  county  of  Ohio, 
separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  502  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,802.  The 
surface  near  the  river  is  hilly,  but  in  other 
portions  level  or  gently  undulating.  The  soil 
IS  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  199,605  bushels  of 
wheat,  926,168  of  Indian  com,  196,305  of  oats, 
13,587  tons  of  hay,  3,687,743  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
62,756  of  wool,  619,771  of  butter,  51,684  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses,  and  10,776  of  wine. 
There  were  8,113  horses,  6,326  milch  cows, 
8,721  other  cattle,  19,268  sheep,  and  28,720 
swine.  Capital,  (Jeorgetown.  Ill-  AS.  county 
of  Indiana,  watered  by  Bean  Blossom  and  Salt 
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creeka ;  area,  820  bij.  to.  ;  pop,  in  1870,  8,681. 
Its  surface  is  diveraified,  and  the  soil  isgener- 
aJly  productive.  Much  of  the  land  is  well 
wooded.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  18T0  were 
83,058  bushels  of  wheat,  197,734  of  Indian 
corn,  61,189  of  oats,  2,348  tons  of  hay,  34,498 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  65,705  of  tobacco.  ITiere 
were  2,062  horses,  1,8S1  milch  cows,  2,141 
other  cattle,  8,404  siieep,  and  7,100  swine. 
Capital,  Nashville.  IV.  A  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
hounded  E.  by  the  lilinois  river ;  area,  320 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,205.  Xl>e  surface  is 
ooonpied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by 
woodlands.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Toledo,  "Wabash,  and  Western 
railroad  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  130,778  bushels  of 
wheat,  337,769  of  Indian  com,  70,853  of  oats, 
5,688  tons  of  hay,  and  36,439  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  8,434  horses,  3,258  milch  cows, 
4,864  other  cattle,  9,525  sheep,  and  16,208 
Bwine.  Capital,  Mount  Sterling.  T.  An  E. 
connty  of  Wisoonsin,  at  the  head  of  Green, 
bay,  intersected  by  Fox  or  Neenah  river's  ^i"^^ 
525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,168.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  some  of  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Wisoousm  division  of  the  Ohieago  and  ITorth- 
westem  railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  ia  1870  were  164,237  bushels  of 
wheat,  16,498  of  rye,  18,152  of  Indian  com, 
153,953  of  oats,  68,339  of  potatoes,  19,535  tons 
of  hay,  and  809,838  lbs.  of  batter.  There 
were  2,479  hoi-aes,  4,367  milch  cows,  4,685 
other  cattle,  6,216  sheep,  and  5,831  swine. 
Capital,  Green  Bay.  TL  A  S.  county  of  Min- 
nesota, bounded  N,  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Big  Cottonwood  and 
Little  Cottonwood ;  area,  450  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,896.  There  are  several  lalces  in  the  8. 
part.  Thechief  productionsinl870were  213,- 
270  bushels  of  wheat,  34,525  of  Indian  com, 
156,768  of  oats,  24,448  of  barley,  16,530  tons 
of  hay,  and  94,998  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
1,203  horses,  3,155  milch  cows,  3,631  other 
cattle,  995  sheep,  and  1,796  swine.  Capital, 
New  Ulm.  VII.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on  Nebraska ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,823.  ■  It  is  drained  by  Grass- 
hopper creek  and  other  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  rail- 
road crosses  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  62,619  bushels  of  wheat, 
614,268  of  Indian  com,  128,136  of  oats,  67,961 
of  potatoes,  13,582  tons  of  hay,  and  181,257 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8,004  horses,  3,767 
milch  cows,  5,141  other  cattle,  3,590  sheep, 
and  7,900  swine.    Capital,  Hiawatha. 

BEOWN,  BeiiJamlBGrttz,an  American  journal- 
ist and  statesman,  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May 
28,1826.  He  isameniberof  a  family  of  Virgin- 
ian ori^n,  the  son  of  Mason  Brown,  and  grand- 
son of  John  Brown,  United  States  senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  graduated  at  the  Transylvania 
university  in  1845  and  at  Yale  college  in  1847, 
studied  law  at  Louisville,  and  about  1850  took 
up  his  residence  in  St.  Lonis.    He  vras  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Missouri  legislature  from  1853  to 
1858,  and  in  1857  delivered  a  speech  which 
was  regarded  as  initiating  a  movement  iabe-. 
lialf  of  emancipation  in  that  state.  -  In  1854  he 
established  the  "Missouri  Democrat,"  which 
subsequently  led  the  Benton  democracy  through 
all  phases  of  freesoilism,  nntU  it  expanded  into 
the  republican  party  of  Missouri.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment 
which  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Jackson, 
and  afterward  commanded  a  brigade  of  militia. 
He  promoted  the  act  of  emancipation  of  1864. 
From  1863  to  1867  he  was  United  States  aena- 
tor  from  Missouri,  and  iu  1870  was  elected 
governor  of.the  state.  In  1873  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  vice  president  of  the  United  States^ 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Horace  Greeley,  by 
the  liberal  republican  convention  at  Cincinnati 
and  the  democratio  convention  at  Baltimore. 

BKOWN^  Cbules  Bmekden,  an  American  novel- 
ist, bom  m  Philadelphia,  Jan,  17,  1771,  died 
Feb.  32,  1810.  Hia  ancestors  were  Quakers 
who  eame  over  with  William  Penn.    At  11 

Siars  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
r.  Robert  Proud,  author  of  a  "History  of 
Pennsylvania,"  and  from  him  he  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's 
school  before  he  was  16,  and  soon  afterward 
drew  up  tlie  plan  of  several  epics  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru.  Neither  of  them  was  ever  pub- 
lished, nor  do  any  fragments  of  them  remain. 
He  determined  to  pursue  law,  hut  presently 
abandoned  the  profession  for  Uterature.  The 
first  of  his  novels  was  "  Wieland,"  i^ued  in 
1798,  and  in  1799  he  published  "Ormond." 
These  two  novels  were  successful,  and  untU 
Cooper  produced  his  works  there  were  no 
American  Actions  to  compare  with  them.  His 
third  novel,  "  Arthur  Mevvyn,  or  Memoirs  of 
the  Year  1793,"  depicts  the  scenes  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever. 
"  Edgar  Huntley,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sleep- 
walker," was  published  not  long  afterward. 
The  scene  of  this  story,  as  of  ''Wieland,"  is 
laid  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1800  he  pubhshed 
the  second  part  of  "  Arthur  Mervyn ; "  in,1801, 
"Clara  Howard;"  and  in  1804,  "  Jane  Talbot." 
From  April,  1799,  to  the  close  of  1800,  he  con- 
ducted the  "Monthly  Magazine  and  American 
Review."  In  1803  he  commenced  the  "Liter- 
ary Magazine  and  American  Register,"  which 
he  continued  five  years ;  and  in  1806  he  com- 
menced a  semi-annual  "American  Register," 
of  which  he  published  five  volumes.  A  cojlec- 
tion  of  his  novels  in  7  vols,  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1827.  Apother  edition  in  6  vols, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1857. 

BBOWW,  Ford  JIadox,  an  English  painter,  bom' 
at  Calais,  France,  in  1821.  He  studied  his  art  in 
Belgium  and  Paris,  and  sent  two  cartoons  to 
the  competition  in  Westminster  hall  in  1844,  and 
a  cartoon  and  fresco  in  1845.  After  visiting 
Italy  he  painted  "Wycliffe  reading  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,"  and  in  l£e  following 
year  exhibited  "King  Lear"  and  the  "Young 
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MotLer."  He  produced  ia  1851,  at  the  royal 
academy,  a  large  paiating  of  "Chaucer  recit- 
ing his  Poetry  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III." 
"Christ  washing  Peter'a  Teet,"  exhibited  in 
1853,  gained  the  prize  of  the  Liverpool  acade- 
my in  1856,  One  of  his  latest  worka  is  entitled 
"The  English  Fireside." 

BKOWV,  (HhM,  an  American  grammarian, 
born  in  ProTidence,  E.  I.,  March  7,  1791,  died 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  81,  1857.  He  was  a 
tea«her  for  over  30  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  "Institutes  of  English  Grammar" 
appeared  in  1833 ;  in  tlie  same  year  lie  also 
puhlislied  "First  Lines  of  English  Grammar." 
His  "Grammar  of  English  Granunare"  (lai^e 
8vo,  1861)  was  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete grammar  of  the  English  language,  and  has 
continued  to  eiyoy  a  high  reputation.  A  re- 
vised editionj  which  he  had  jnst  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  appeared  in  1867. 

BEOWN,  Henry  &lrk«,  an  American  scrtlptor, 
born  at  Leyden,  Mass.,  in  1814.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  art  was  made  at  the  age  of  12,  in  the 
portrait  of  an  old  man.  At  18  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  study  portrait  pdnting,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  senlptnre.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  America  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  applied  him- 
self to  the  casting  of  bronze,  and  prodnced  the 
first  bronze  statue  ever  cast  in  this  country. 
He  has  completed  several  well  known  works 
in  marble,  "Hope,"  the  "Pleiades,"  the  "Four 
Seasons,"  and  the  statue  of  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  In 
bronze  he  has  executed  a  statue  of  De  Witt 
OUnton,  the  eqnestrian  statue  of  Washington 
in  Union  square.  New  York,  the  statues  of 
Lincoln  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Scott  in  Washington. 

BROWS,  Hngb  gtowell,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  in  1833.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  went  to  England  to  learn  land 
surveying,  and  two  years  afterward  went  to 
Wolverton  to  learn  en^neering,  and  became 
an  en^e  driver  on  a  railroad.  It  was  his 
habit,  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  to  spend 
several  hours  in  study,  and  he  wrote  his  first 
classical  exercises  with  chdk  npon  the  fire  box 
of  the  engine.  Becoming  of  age,  he  entered 
King's  college  in  his  native  towUj  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  Entertdnmg  doubts  as 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
church,  he  joined  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  in  1848  was  appointed  minister  of  a  chapel 
in  Liverpool,  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
denordnation  in  that  city.  He  is  a  popular 
lecturer  to  the  Working  classes,  large  numbers 
of  whom  attend  his  Sunday  afternoon  services. 
His  published  lectures  have  had  a  large  sale. 

BROWK,  JMob,  an  American  genera),  bom  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  May  S,  1776,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Feb.  34, 1838.  He  was  descended  from 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends;  supported 
himself  in  early  life  by  teaching  school ;  was 
also  employed  for  some  time  as  a  surveyor  of 
public  lands  in  Ohio;  and  settled  in  Jefferson 


CO.,  N.  Y.,  then  a  wilderness,  in  1789.  He 
was  a  militia  general  in  1S13  ;  was  soon  after 
appointed  bri^idier  general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  in  1814  m^or  general;  assisted  in  the  de- 
fence of  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1813 ;  and  in  the 
following  year  exhibited  much  bravery  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Palls,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  receiving  the' thanks 
of  congress  and  a  gold  medal.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  he  continued  in  the  army  as 
major  general,  succeeding  in  1831  to  the  chief 

BBOWHr,  John,  an  Ei^lish  author,  bom  a'' 
Bothbnry,  Northumberland,  Nov.  5  171d 
kiBed  himself,  Sept.  33,  1766.  He  was  el 
cated  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  retell  on 
of  1745  acted  with  much  gallantry  as  a  vol  n 
teer  on  the  royal  aide.  He  afterward  becan  e 
rector  successively  at  Moreland,  Great  Horkes 
ley,  and  Newcastie.  He  was  preparing  to  g 
to  Russia,  on  the  invitation  of  Catharine  IL,  to 
aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  education,  when 
an  attack  of  gout  and  rheumatism  caused  him 
to  commit  suicide.  His  worksindude  "Essays 
on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury," a  tragedy  called  "  Barbarossa,"  an 
"Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of 
the  Times,"  which  passed  through  seven  editions 
in  one  year,  a  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  Poetry,"  and  "Thoughts  on  Civil  Lib- 
erty, Licentiousness,  and  Faction," 

BBOWN,  John,  a  Scottish  Biblical  critic,  bom 
in  Perthshire  about  1733,  died  at  Haddington, 
June  19,  1787.  While  tending  sheep  on  afarra 
he  learned  to  read,  and  soon  mastered  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  At  the 
age  of  36  he  opened  a  school,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church.  He  sided  with  the  party  who.  seceded 
from  tiie  church  soon  after,  was  ordained,  and 
became  pastor  of  a  small  Secession  congrega^ 
tion  in  Haddington.  Here  he  learned  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  French,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopio  languages. 
His  principal  works  are,  a  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  a  "Self-Interpreting  Bible,"  and  a 
"History  of  the  British  Churches." 

BBOWK,  Jrtn,  a  Scottish  phyMoian,  founder 
of  the  Brunonian  system,  born  in  Berwickshire 
in  1735,  died  in  London,  Oct.  7,  1788.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  was  earl^ 
apprenticed  to  a  weaver ;  but  having  previ- 
ously manifested  much  aptitude  for  study  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Dnnse,  the  schoolinas- 
ter  offered  to  instruct  him  gratuitously.  The 
schoolmaster  and  the  parents  of  Brown  be- 
longed to  a  body  of  Presbyterian  seoeders,  and 
young  Brown  was  destined  for  the  ministry. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  he  was  induced  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  synod  of  the  established 
church  at  Dnnse,  and  this  gave  such  offence  to 
his  friends  that  he  left  the  society  and  joined 
the  established  church.  He  then  became  pri- 
vate tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  acted 
as  an  assistant  in  the  grammar  school.  In 
1755  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  passing 
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tbrongli  the  prdiminar}'  classes,  entered  hha- 
Belf  aa  &  student  of  divinity  in  the  iiniversity. 
For  BOm.6  time  he  8n.pport«d  himself  by  private 
teaching,  and  then  resumed  his  labors  aa  as- 
sistant teacher  at  Dunse,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year.  In  1759  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, renounced  the  study  of  theoJogy,  and 
comuteaced  that  of  medicine,  supporting  him- 
self by  giving  private  iDstrnotion  in  Latin  to 
medicfl]  students.  Dr.  Cullen  employed  him  as 
a  private  tutor  in  his  own  family,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  others,  but  opposed  his  nomina- 
tion to  a  professorship,  whereupon  Brown  be- 
gan to  attack  the  doctor's  medical  views.  Hav- 
ing qnarrelled  with  the  professors  at  Edinburgh, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M,  D.  at  St.  Andrew's. 
In  1780  he  published  his  Elementa  MedietTtm, 
which  contains  the  doctrines  he  propounded  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Cnllen,  and  &r 
several  years  be  continued  to  espldn  these 
doctrines  in  public  lectarea.  The  excitement 
produced  by  this  work  was  very  great  in  all 
the  medical  schools  of  Europe;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh two  hostile  camps  were  formed  among 
tbe  students,  under  the  names  of  "  Oullenites  " 
and  "  Brownites." .  The  contest  sometimes 
raged  with  so  much  violence  as  to  lead  to  col- 
lisions among  the  younger  partisans.  In  1Y86 
Brown  went  to  London,  where  he  opened  a 
private  school  of  medicine,  and  gave  lectures  in 
his  own  house  in  Golden  square.  His  family 
was  large,  and  his  habits  intemperate ;  his  ex- 
penses were  greater  than  his  income,  and  being 
involved  in  debt,  he  was  confined  in  the  king's 
bench  prison  during  several  months,  until  re- 
leased by  tbe  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends. 
His  doctrines  bad  gained  many  converts  in  the 
medical  schools  abroad,  and  be  was  making 
preparations  to  leave  England  for  the  continent, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy. — The  publication  of 
his  first  work  was  followed  in  1781  by  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Medicine,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Inductive  Philosophy."  In  1787 
he  published  "Observations  on  tie  Principles 
of  the  Old  System  of  Physic."  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (8  vols.  8vo)  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  his  son,  William.  Cullen 
Brown,  in  1804.  The  basis  of  Brown's  medi- 
cal theory  is  tbe  doctrine  of  "  excitability."  In 
bis  view,  the  human  organism,  in  common  with 
that  of  animals,  mainly  differs  from  inorganic 
bodies  by  the  property  of  being  excited  under 
the  influence  of  external  agents,  or  the  functions 
of  internal  organs,  peculiar  to  organic  life. 
The  physical  external  agents  which  excite  tbe 
organism  to  act  are  heat,. light,  air,  and  abmen- 
tary  substances;  intem^y,  the  blood  and  the 
humors  which  are  drawn  from  the  blood. 
Those  functions  of  the  organs  which  produce  a 
similar  effect,  according  to  this  theory,  are 
muscular  contractions,  the  various  secretions 
of  the  body,  the  pasaous,  and  the  energy  of 
the  brain  in  the  processes  of  thought.  These 
are  what  Brown  terms  the  stimulating  or  ex- 
citing forces,  which,  collectively  considered, 
produce  life ;  and  when  this  influence  ceases, 


death  ensues.  Thq  state  of  health  consists  in 
a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  exciting 
forces  and  the  vital  principle  of  excitability 
within  the  organism;  disease  consists  in  (be 
rupture  of  this  equilibrium.  Two  kinds  of  ex- 
cess may  disturb  the  equibbriom  of  health,  and 
hence  aU  diseases  may  be  classed  under  two 
generd  beads :  those  produced  by  an  excess  of 
the  stimulating  forces,  and  those  resulting  irom 
an  insufSeiency  of  stimulation.  The  one  are 
called  "  sthenic  "  (Gr.  aStvoc,  strength),  and  the 
other  "  asthenic,"  from  the  want  of  force.  The 
treatment  consists  in  diminishing  the  excess  of 
stimulus  in  one  ease,  and  supplying  that  which 
is  deficient  in  the  other.  His  doctrines  became 
very  popular  for  a  time  all  over  Enrope.  Gir- 
tanner  spread  them  in  Germany,  and  Easori  in 
Italy.  Broussais  developed  sinnlar  views  in 
another  form,  30  years  later,  in  France,  at- 
tributing the  origin  of  all  diseases  to  inflamma- 
tory action  in  the  oi^aaisra,  and  substjtuting 
the  word  "irritability"  in  lieu  of  "excitabil- 
ity," but  adopting  Brown's  division  of  all  dis- 
eases into  two  classes,  "sthenic  and  asthenic." 
Tbe  .execrations  of  these  two  schools  have 
lost  their  influence  on  many  minds,  but  tbe 
words  which  mainly  characterized  their  doc- 
trines, as  stimulants  and  contra-stimnlants, 
irritability  and  excitability,  sthenic  and  asthenic, 
are  still  common  in  the  medical  vocabulary. 

BROWZI,  Jobn.  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Sandisfleld,  Berkshh-e  co.,  Maes.,  Oct.  19,  1744, 
died  Oct.  19,  1780.  He  graduated  at  Tale 
college  in  1771,  and  officiated  as  king's  attor- 
ney at  Caughnawaga,  H".  T.  In  1775  he  went 
into  Canada,  disguised  as  a  horse  trader,  to  ex- 
cite tbe  people  to  unite  with  tbe  other  colonies 
ia  the  revolution.  He  was  with  Ethan  AUen 
at  the  capture  of  Ticonden^a,  and  on  Sept. 
24  following  took  Fort  Chambly-  He  was  also 
at  Quebec  when  Montgomery  fefl.  In  1776  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  during  the  next  year  was  conspicuous  on 
the  shores  of  Late  George.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Indiana  while  marching  to  rescue  Schuyler 
ia  tbe  Mohawk  valley  campaign. 

BROWN,  John,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  near 
Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  July  12,  1784, 
died  Oct.  13,  1858.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  tbe  Burgher  congregation  at  Biggar  in  1806. 
In  1821  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  18S4.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  among  the  first  of  his  time. 
His  pf  incipal  works  are :  "  The  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the 
Payment  of  Tribute ;  "  "  The  Resurrection  of 
Life;"  and  "Expository  Discourses  on  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  on  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  on  the  Epistle. to  the  Romans." 

BBOWir,  J«hii,  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the 
preceding,  Ijom  in  Biggar,  Lanarkshire,  in 
September,  ISIO.  He  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  and  the  uaiver^ty  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  on  a  series  of  papers 
contributed  to  tbe  "North  British  Review" 
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and  other  periodicals,  many  of  which,  on  pro- 
fessiona]  and  other  auhjects,  have  been  repub- 
lished  under  the  title  of  "  Horaa  SiibaecivEe  " 
(2  vols.).  Among  the  moat  popular  of  theae 
are  several  relating  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  dog,  an  animal  held  by  him  in jeculiar 
esteem.  That  entitled  "  Bab  and  hia  Friemda  " 
has  been  freqnentty  pnbhshed  in  separate  form, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  popu- 
lar of  his  writiiiga. 

BBOWN)  Jobn,  an  American  abolitionist,  bom 
in  Torrington,  Conn.,  May  9,  1800,  hanged  at 
Charlestown,  Va.,  Dee.  2,  1850.  He  was  fifth 
in  descent  from  Peter  Brown,  who  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Mass,,  from  the  Mayflower  in  1630. 
At  the  age  of  five  years  he  emigrated  with  his 
father  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  where  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  passed.  When  a  boy  he 
was  often  sent  distances  of  100  miles  or  more 
in  charge  of  droves  of  cattle,  and  visiting  seve- 
ral encampments  of  American  troops  during 
the  war  of  1813,  he  acquired  so  great  a  disgust 
for  military  life  that  he  invariably  refused  to 
perform  military  duty,  choosing  rather  to  he 
fined  than  to  serve  as  a  soldier  even  in  time  of 
peace.  He  then  resolved  never  to  take  part  in 
any  war  which  waa  not  one  for  liberty.  -About 
this  time,  as  appears  fi-om  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
tobiography  left  by  him,  he  conceived  that  de- 
testation of  slavery  which  became  the  master 
passion  of  his  life.  He  received  a  strict  reli- 
^ous  education,  and  at  16  years  of  age  was  a 
oommnnioant  of  the  Oongregationa!  church 
and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  1819  he 
went  to  Plainfleld,  Mass.,  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing the  orthodos  Calvinistio  ministry;  hut  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  studies  and  return  to  Ohio, 
where  he  resumed  the  tanner's  trade,  which  he 
had  previously  practised  in  his  father's  service. 
For  the  next  30  yeai's  he  carried  on  this  busi- 
ness partly  in  Ohio  and  partly  in  Crawford 
county,  Penn. ;  but  having  Ipst  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  by  unfortunate  specula- 
tions in  land,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  m  1840 
embarked  in  the  wool  trade.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  opened  a  wool  warehouse.  Many 
wool-growers  of  northern  Ohio  consigned  their 
stock  to  him  to  he  sold  at  discretion;  but  hav- 
ing attempted  to  establish  a  system  of  grading 
wools,  he  brought  himself  into  coUiaon  with 
the  manufacturers  of  New  England,  who  com- 
bined to  purchase  wool  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducers. Brown  thereupon  took  a  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  wool  to  Europe,  which  was  sold  in 
London  at  half  its  value,  and  he  returned  to 
America  a  ruined  man.  In  1849  he  removed 
his  family  to  North  Elba,  Essen  county,  N.  T., 
and  began  to  reclaim  a  tract  of  wild  land  given 
to  him  by  Gerrit  Smith.  For  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  this  time  he  had  harbored  the  thought 
of  becoming  the  liberator  of  the  southern 
slaves;  and  as  the  region  in  which  he  settled 
waspajtially  occupied  by  negro  colonists,  whom 
Mr.  Smith's  liberality  had  planted  there  on 


free  homesteads,  he  undertook  to  counsel  and 
insti'uct  them,  hoping  thereby  to  further  indi- 
rectly the  scheme  which  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart.  But  the  negroes,  nnaooustomed  to 
the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  toils  and  hardships  involved  in 
clearing  their  mountain  farms,  soon  relin- 
quished them.  Brown  and  his  family,  which 
now  included  a  number  of  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  persevered,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lished comfortable  homes  for  themselves.  In 
1851  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  again  engaged 
in  the  wool  business.  In  1864  his  four  eldest 
sons,  residing  in  Ohio,  migrated  to  Kansas. 
They  went  unarmed,  and  settled  in  Lykins 
county,  about  8  m.  distant  from  the  village  of 
Ossawattomie,  and  near  the  Missouri  border. 
Partaking  strongly  in  the  anti-slavery  opinions 
of  their  father,  they  were  harassed,  plundered, 
and  tlireatened  by  marauding  bands  of  pro- 
slavery  men  from  Missouri;  and  they  finally 
wrote  to  their  father  to  bring  them  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammonition.  To  this  summons 
he  lent  a  ready  ear.  Having  brooded  for  fifteen 
years  over  schemes  for  arresting  and  over- 
throwing the  slave  power,  he  conceived  that 
the  moment  had  now  arrived  when  he  ought 
to  take  the  field  actively  in  that  behalf.  Tramed 
by  a  life  of  toil  to  endure  hardships,  tough  and 
sinewy  of  body,  strictly  temperate  in  his  hab- 
its, and  a  brave,  resolute,  and  God-fearing  man 
of  the  type  of  his  Puritan  ancestor,  he  was  sin- 
gularly fitted  to  become  a  leader  in  the  rough 
encounters  which  marked  the  border  warfare 
of  Kansas  in  1864r-'6.  Moving  his  family  back 
to  the  farm  in  North  Elba,  he  departed  in  1855 
for  Kansas,  with  no  intention  of  settling  there, 
but  prepared  to  lay  down  his' life  if  necessary 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  November  of 
this  year  the  people  of  Lawrence,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  free-state  men,  armed  them- 
selves to  repel  an  attack  from  a  large  body  of 
Missourians,  who,  organized  as  Kansas  militia, 
had  laid  siege  to  the  town.  While  the  hostile 
forces  were  watching  each  other,  John  Brown, 
accompanied  by  his  four  sons,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  appeared  amonig  the  besieged.  He  re- 
ceived a  command  and  counselled  an  imme- 
diate movement  upon  the  enemy ;  but  thcleadei's 
of  tJie  free-state  men,  unwilBng  to  bring  on  a 
collision,  were  endeavoring  to  a^ust  the  diffi- 
culty by  negotiation.  This  disgusted  Brown, 
who,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  Gen.  J.  H. 
Lace  to  attend  a  coundl  of  war,  said ;  "  Tell 
the  general  when  he  wants  me  to  fight  to  say 
so;  but  that  is  the  only  order  Iwilleverobey." 
Thenceforth  his  operations  were  of  an  irregular 
character  and  conducted  excluMvely  by  him- 
self. In  May,  1856,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  determined  men,  he  went  into  camp  on 
the  Pottawattamie,  near  the  residence  of  his 
sons.  A  few  days  later  he  was  engaged  in  the 
combat  of  Black  Jack,  which  resulted-  in  the 
capture  of  a  superior  force  of  Missourians,  wifli 
a  considerable  amount  of  plundered  gooda 
Other  affairs  of  the  kind  occurring  during  the 
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anmmer  enhanced  his  reputation  a 
leader  and  hard  fighter,  ai  " 


Missonrians  poured  into  the  territory,  num- 
bering .nearly  3,000  men,  A  part  of  this 
force  was  driven  back  by  Gen.  Lane,  while 
another  body  of  500  raarched  upon  the 
town  of  Oasawattomie,  near  which  Brown  was 
encamped  with  aboat  30  men.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  assailants,  a  part  of  his 
band  was  cut  off  and  one  of  his  sons  Killed ;  hut 
with  the  remainder,  about  15  men,  he  took  post 
in  the  woods  adjoining  the  town,  where  for 
nearly  an  hour  he  offered  an  obstinate  and  sue- 
ceasfn!  resistance.  When  by  various  casualties 
his  little  force  had  become  diminished  one  half, 
he  effected  a  retreat  in  safety,  having  inflicted 
'a  severe  loss  is  killed  and  wounded  on  the  en- 
emy. This  enconnter  gave  Brown  a  sort  of 
national  reputation,  and  the  sobriquet  of  "  Ossar 
wattomie  Brown  "  clung  to  him  until  Ma  deatli. 
Six  weeks  later  he  was  again  in  Lawrence,  on 
his  way  liome  from  Topeka,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  an  overpowering  force 
of  Missonrians  was  approaching  to  attack  the 
town,  which  at  the  moment  contained  fewer 
than  200  able-bodied  men.  Brown  was  nnan- 
imoualyohosen  leader,  and  Lavingmade  a  char- 
acteristic speech  to  his  men,  whom  he  urged 
to  fire  deliberately  and  aim  at  the  enemy's 
legs,  lieposted  hia  force  in  and  around  the 
town,  Tno  enemy  approached  within  half  a 
mile,  but  heaitated  to  make  an  attack,  and  both 
parties  lay  on  their  arma  during  the  nignt.  When 
the  aun  rose  the  Missourians  had  decamped. 
Soon  afterward  Brown,  accompanied  by  his 
three  sons,  left  for  the  east  to  obtain  arma  and 
supplies  for  the  free-atate  emigrants  ia  Kansas. 
He  remained^way  a  year.  In  February,  185Y, 
he  addressed  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
le^slatnre,  appointed  to  consider  petitions  in 
favor  of  a  state  appropriation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Maasaclmsetta  citizens  in  Kansas ;  and 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  he  had  fretiuent  in- 
terviews with  anti-slavery  sympathizers.  The 
mission  proved  an  unauccessftil  one  so  far  as 
eubatantial  aid  waa  concerned.  His  proposi- 
tion to  drill  and  equip  a  body  of  men  fpr  ser- 
vice in  Kansas  savored  too  much  of  aggre^ive 
warfare  to  meet  the  views  of  most  of  those  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself^  None  could 
doubt  his  honesty  and  devotion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  but  few  were  willing  to  trust  a 
man  whose  enthusiasm  for  freedom  evidently 
bordered  on  fanaticism.  Manj  persons  believ- 
ed him  to  be  insane  on  the  subject.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  he  jeturned  to  Kansas  and  began  to 
put  into  practical  operationaprqjeot  in  further- 
ance of  the  anti-davery  cause  far  in  advance' 
of  any  views  previously  made  public  by  him. 
This  was  nothmg  less  than  to  attack  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  one  of  its  oldest  seats, 
and  by  the  aid  of  liberated  slaves  to  overthrow 
it  throughout  the  Union.  This  project,  con- 
ceived many  years  previous,  was  matured  partly 


daring  the  border  warfare  in  Kansas  and  partly 
while  on  his  visit  to  th  e  eastern  states ;  but  he . 
unfolded  it  very  cautiously,  and  would  probably 
have  hesitated  to  carry  it  out  so  soon  had  not 
his  zeal  been  inflamed  by  the  exciting  scenes 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed.  He  re- 
vealed it  to  few  if  any  of  those  from  whom  he 
aoheited  aid  in  heh^f  of  the  free-state  cause. 
With  a  small  number  of  resolute  men,  carefully 
selected,  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Iowa,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  of  1857-'8  in  practising 
military  exercises.  He  now  informed  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  were  to  serve  in  Virginia  in- 
stead of  Kansas,  as  they  had  supposed,  and  that 
Harper's  Ferry  would  be  the  scene  of  his  first 
operations  against  the  slaveholders.  "For  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans  Brown  relied  very  con- 
siderably upon  the  aeastance  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  escaped  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada;  and  for  thej)urpose  of  informing  these 
people  of  his  intentions  and  of  inducing  them 
to  cooperate  with  him,  he  called  a  secret  con- 
vention of  the  "  friends  of  freedom  "  at  Chat- 
ham, Canada  West,  in  May,  1858.  The  result 
of  its  deliberations  was  the  adoption  of  a  "  Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  drafted  by  Brown, 
and  which  waa  essentially  an  embodiment  of 
his  political  opinions.  The  preamble  declared 
that  the  instrument  was  framed  mainly  in  the 
interests  of  the  slaves  and  other  people  "de- 
graded by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and 
many  of  the  articles  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  among  insurgent  slaves  and 
for  other  contingencies  which  seemed  likely  to 
arise.  One  of  them  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  tie  United  States 
or  dissolve  the  Union,  and  limited  the  action 
of  the  framera  to  "amendment  and  repeat" 
Under  this  constitution  Brown  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief;  J.  H.  Kagi,  secretary  of 
war ;  Owen  Brown,  son  of  John  Brown,  treas- 
urer ;  and  Eichard  Eealf,  secretary  of  atate,  the 
tliree  last  named  being  members  of  Brown's 
party  from  Iowa,  No  person  being  permitted 
to  hold  more  than  one  office  at  a  time,  the  pres- 
idency was  temporarily  conferred  upon  Elder 
Monroe,  a  colored  clergyman.  Brown  had 
hoped  to  proceed  at  once  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
but  aeveral  drcunistances  combined  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  execution,  of  his  plan, 
the  chief  obstacle  being  the  want  of  money. 
He  therefore  returned  in  June,  1858,  with 
a  portion  of  his  party,  to  Kansas,  and  set- 
tled temporarily  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  which  was  then  tie  theatre  of  bor- 
der warfare,  as  northern  Kansas  had  been  a 
year  or  two  previous.  On  Dec.  19,  while  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  a  slave  named 
Jim  secretly  crossed  the  border  to  Brown's 
cabin  and  announced  that  he  and  bis  family 
had  been  sold,  and  would  be  sent  to  Texas 
the  next  day.  Brown,  with  30  men  divided 
into  two  parties,  immediately  crossed  over 
into  Missouri  and  liberated  the  slaves,  whom, 
with  6  other  negroes,  making  11  in  all,  they 
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conveyed  into  Eansas.  In  tiis  enterprise  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  slaves  was  killed.  An 
unprecedented  excitement  followed.  Wot  only 
was  a  large  reward  offered  for  Brown's  arrest, 
but  the  more  moderate  free-state  men  hastened 
to  disavow  any  sympathy  with  his  daring  act. 
The  territory  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he 
started  eariy  in  January,  1859,  for  tlie  north, 
accompanied  by  four  white  companions  and  the 
liberated  negroes.  Pursued  by  a  party  of  30 
men,  subsequently  increased  to  42,  he  made  a 
stand  in  a  deaerted  log  cabin,  whence,  havmg 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren under  his  charge,  he  issued  forth  with  sev- 
en male  companions  to  do  battle  witli  the  ene- 
my. The  latter  precipitately  fled,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  men,  who  were  at  once  made 
prisoners.  Brown  subsequently  took  the  slaves 
into  Iowa,  whence  in  the  middle  of  iTarch  he 
conveyed  them  safely  to  Canada.  He  now 
began  in  earnest  his  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia.  In  the  latter  part,  of  June  he 
appeared  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  rep- 
resented hunself  to  be  a  farmer  named  Smith 
from  western  New  York,  in  search  of  a  cheap 
farm  adapted  to  wool-growing.  He  finally 
hired  for  a  few  months  an  unoccupied  farm  in 
Yiiginia,  about  sis  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  he  occupied  with  several  of  his  party 
early  in  July.  Others  joined  him  from  time 
to  tune,  including  tliree  of  his  sons,  imtil  the 
force  numbered  23  persons,  of  whom  17  were 
white  men  and  the  remainder  negroes.  Boxes 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  which 
had  he«n  shipped  to  Chambersburg,  Md.,  the 
previous  year,  were  gradually  removed  to  the 
farm  in  Virginia,  without  exciting  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  neighbors.  In  selecting  this  place 
for  the  first  attack  Brown  had  for  his  immediate 
object  the  capture  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  were  usually  stored 
from  100,000  to  200,000  stand  of  arms.  This 
building  with  its  contents  once  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  expected  to  rally  to  his  snpport  the 
slave  population  of  the  neighborhood,  and, 
when  his  force  was  suffieienuy  recruited  and 
equipped,  to  convey  them  into  the  free  states, 
or,  if  that  should  prove  imposable,  to  retire  to 
the  mountains  and  inaugurate  a  general  servile 
war.  Tlienightof  Oct.  34  was  ori^naUy flied 
for  the  attack  upon  the  arsenal,  bnt  at  a  council 
called  by  Brown  on  Smiday,  the  1 6th,  it  was 
determined  to  begin  operations  that  very  even- 
ing. The  presence  of  so  lai^e  a  party  of  men 
in  the  neighborhood  with  no  ostenable  object 
had  begun  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the 
Virginians,  and  further  delay  was  considered 
dangerous.  About  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  night 
Brown  and  his  men  entered  the  village  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and,  havii^  extingnished  the 
lights  on  the  streets,  toot  possession  of  the 
arsenal,  overpowering  and  making  prisoners 
the  three  watchmen  who  formed  the  sole 
guard  of  the  building.  The  watchman  at  the 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  next  captured, 
and  the  railroad  train  from  the  west,  which 


arrived  there  shortly  after  1  A,  M.  on  the  17th, 
was  stopped.  During  the  night  the  houses 
of  OoL  Washington  and  other  citizens  in  the 
neighborhood  were  visited  and  stripped  of 
whatever  arms  they  contained,  tie  owneis 
were  imprisoned  in  the  arsenal,  and  their  slaves 
were  freed.  At  daylight  on  the  ITth  the 
train  was  allowed  to  proceed  toward  Balti- 
more, Brown  freely  informing  every  one  who 
questioned  him  that  his  object  in  seizing  the 
arsenal  was  to  free  the  slaves,  and  that  he  acted 
"  by  the  authority  of  God  Almighty."  As  the 
morning  advanced  he  gathered  in  prisoners, 
principally  from  among  the  male  citizens  who 
appeared  upon  the  streets  and  the  workmen 
who  approached  the  arsenal  to  resume  their 
daily  avocations.  By  8  o'clock  the  number 
exceeded  flO.  Heywood,  a  negro  porter  at  the 
railroad  depot,  was  ordered  by  Brown's  follow- 
ers to  join  them.  He  refiised,  and  attempting 
to  escape  was  shot  dead.  The  citizens  had  by 
this  time  begun  to  recover  from  the  stupor  into 
which  the  audacity  of  Brown's  attack  had 
plunged  them.  A  desultory  fizing  was  opened 
upon  the  arsenal,  and  several  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  upon  either  side,  including 
the  mayor  and  two  other  prominent  citizens,  and 
one  of  Brown's  sons.  But  until  noon  Brown 
virtually  held  possession  of  the  town.  Up  to 
that  time  his  force  had  been  increased  only  by 
the  ficcession  of  mx  or  eight  negroes,  who 
were  compelled  by  tlireats  to  join  him.  As  the 
day  advanced,  opposing  forces  gathered  around 
him.  Militia  from  the  neighborhood  marched 
into  the  town,  and  the  captors  of  the  arsenal 
soon  found  them8elv.es  closely  berieged  in  the 
building.  Of  the  two  insurgents  guarding  the 
bridge,  one  was  killed  and  one  captured.  Five 
men  who  occupied  the  rifie  works  were  driven 
out,  and  all  were  either  killed  or  captured. 
The  arsenal  was  now  commanded  on  all  sides 
by  the  armed  Virginians,  who  poured  cease- 
less volleys  upon  it,  which  were  returned  by 
the  garrison.  So  greatly  were  the  attacking 
forces  incensed  by  the  shooting  of  the  mayor 
and  other  popular  citizens  that  when  Aaron 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  Brown's  most  trusted  fol- 
lowers, was  sent  out  with  a  flag  of  truce,  he 
was  iqstantly  shot  down,  receiving  six  balls 
in  his  body;  and  Thompson,  the  prisoner  cap- 
tured at  the  bridge,  was  put  to  death.  By 
ni^tfall  of  the  17th  the  arsenal  was  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  militia,  and  Brown  re- 
tired, with  such  of  his  prisoners  as  had  not 
escaped,  to  the  engine  house,  an  attack  upon 
which  he  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  killed 
and  six  wounded  to  the  asswlants.  Soon  after 
.this  the  firing  ceased  for  the  day.  The  situ- 
ation was  then  desperate  for  Brown.  His 
force  had  dwindled  to  three  uninjured  white 
men  besides  himseli;  and  a  few  negroes  from 
the  neighborhood.  The  remainder  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounded,  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
morning  to  liberate  slaves  and  could  not  rejoin 
their  oMef.    The  latter  nevertheless  displayed 
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during  the  nigbt  a  ooolnesa  and  self-control 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  prisoners. 
"  With  one  sou  dead  hy  hia  side,"  Bays  Col. 
Washington,  "  and  another  shot  through,  he 
felt  the  pulse  of  hie  dying  son  with  one  hand, 
held  his  rifle  in  the  other,  and  commanded  his 
men  with  the  utmost  composure,  encouraging 
them  to  he  firm  and  to  sell  their  lives  aa  dearly 
aa  possihle."  An  offer  to  release  hia  prisoners 
provided  his  men  were  permitted  to  cfobs  the 
bridge  in  safety  having  been  rgeoted,  the  last 
avenue  of  escape  was  closed  to  him.  During 
the  night  Ool.  Bohert  E,  Lee,  with  a,  hody  of 
United  States  marines  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, arrived  and  took  post  near  the  engine 
house.  At  Y  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  these  troops  battered  in  the  door  of  the 
building,  and  in  an  instant  overpowered  the 
small  garrison.  Brown,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last,  was  Btmek  down  hy  a  sabre  stroke, 
and  while  prostrate  on  the  ground  was  twice 
bayoneted.  Although  grievously  wounded, 
he  preserved  his  undaunted  bearing.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  object  in  seizing  the  ar- 
senal and  imprisoning  citizens,  he  answered 
with  perfect  frankness,  but  refused  to  com- 
promise persons  still  at  liberty.  Gov.  Wise  and 
Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  0.  L.  Val- 
landighara,  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
cross-examined  him  closely,  but  failed  to  elicit 
any  other  than  a  simple  statement  of  his  mo- 
tives and  personal  acts.  He  declined  to  an- 
swer no  reaaonahle  qnestion,  asserting  that  he 
had  only  done  hia  duty  in  attempting  to  libe- 
rate the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  regret  save  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  however  expressed  great  solicitude 
for  his  son  Watson,  who  was  captured  in  a 
dying  condition,  and  who  died  on  Wednesday, 
the  10th.  On  the  same  day  Brown  and  hia 
three  surviving  comrades  were  conveyed  to 
the  jail  in-  Oharlestown,  Va.  They  were  in- 
dicted a  few  days  later  fbr  conspiring  with 
negroes  to  produce  insurrection,  for  treason 
against  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  for 
murder.  On  Oct.  37  Brown  was  brought  to 
trial,  his  request  for  a  brief  delay  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  mentally  and  physically  unable  to 
proceed  with  his  trial,  and  that  he  wished  to 
confer  with  counsel  of  His  own  choice  instead 
of  those  Maigned  to  him  by  the  court,  having 
been  denied.  He  was  laid  upon  a  cot  wiihi 
the  bar,  being  too  feeble  to  stand  or  even  t 
ait,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  and  jury 
violently  prgudiced  against  him,  conducted 
himself  with  singular  calmness.  He  repelled 
with  indignation  the  plea  of  insanity  attempted 
to  be  urged  in  his  behalf,  and  even  offered,  in 
order  to  save  time  and  trouble,  to  identify 
papers  in  hia  own  handwriting  which  afforded 
strong  evidenoe  agidnst  him.  Counsel  mean- 
while arrived  from  the  north  to  defend  him, 
and  the  trial  went  on.  On  the  Slat  he  was 
found  guilty  on  all  the  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  on  the  succeeding  day  he  waa  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  on  Deo,  3.    In  the  speech 
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which  he  addressed  to  the  court  on  this  oc- 
n  he  disavowed  any  intention  of  commit- 
ting murder  or  treason  or  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  property.  His  prime  object,  he  said, 
was  to  liberate  the  slaves,  not  to  excite  them 
to  insurrection,  and  he  therefore  felt  no  con- 
'  lusness  of  guilt.  Helaid  considerable  stresa 
his  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners  in  the 
arsenal,  and  also  expressed  himself  satisfied 
witli  the  treatment  he  had  himself  received  on 
the  trial.  During  his  imprisonment  he  received 
visits  from  his  wife  and  a  number  of  northern 
friends,  and  held  arguments  on  the  slavery 
question  with  southern  clergymen  who  at- 
tempted to  offer  him  the  consolations  of  reU- 
gion.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  esecution 
he  left  the  jail,  an  eye-witness  said,  "  with  a 
radiant  countenance  and  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror," paufung  for  a  moment  by  the  door  to 
kiss  a  negro  child  held  up  to  him  by  its  mother. 
On  the  scaffold  he  was  calm,  gentie,  and  re- 
signed, and  warmly  thanked  all  who  had  beeii 
kind  to  him  during  his  imprisonment.  Noticing 
that  none  but  troops  were  present  at  the  place 
of  esecution,  he  remarked  that  citizens  should 
not  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  coming 
to  see  him  die.  He  met  his  death  with  perfect 
composure,  and  was  apparently  the  least  con- 
cerned of  all  present  over  the  tragic  event  of 
the  day.  His  body  was  delivered  to  his  widow 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  whom  it  waa  conveyed 
to  the  farm  in  North  Elba  to  be  interred.  John 
Brown  died  aa  he  had  lived,  areaolute,  unyield- 
ing zealot,  Hia  piety  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
severe.  On  one  occasion  in  Kansas  he  com- 
pelled a  party  of  profane  Missourians  captured 
by  him  to  kneel  and  pray  imder  penalty  of 
being  shot ;  and  during  the  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  capture  of  the  areenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  he  caused  his  followers  to  engage  daily 
in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  every  snl^ect  but  slavery  he  was  shrewd 
and  eminently  practical.  As  an  exponent  of 
the  anstere  virtues  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
New  England  colonies,  he  seemed  an  offshoot 
from  an  earlier  age;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ffnd  his  counterpart  in  that  regard  among 
men  prominent  in  American  history  during  the 
past  half  century. 

BBOWH,  John  Newton,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New  London, 
Oonn.,  June  39,  1808,  died  in  Germantown, 
Penn.,  May  IB,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  literary 
and  theological  institution,  now  Madison  uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y,,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  He  then  removed  to 
Providence,  E.  L,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gano, 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  citry,' 
and  afterward  preached  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.  At  Exeter  he  edited  the 
"Encyclopjedia  of  Religious  Knowledge"  (1 
vol.  smaU  4to,  Brattleboro,  1835),  which  was 
republished  in  England.  In  1838  he  became 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  tiie  New  Hampton  theological 
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institution,  S".  H.  In  1846  his  liealtli  compelled 
him  to  remove  south,  and  he  became  pastor  of 
a  ohnrcb  in  I^xington,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
till  1849,  He  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  appointed  editorial  eecretar;  of  the 
American  Baptist  publication  society.  He  wae 
also  editor  of  the  "Christian  Chronicle"  and 
the  "National  Baptist."  At  the  time  of  his 
death  ]ie  was  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the 
Baptist  denomination, 

BROWS,  Nlebolas,  the  principal  patron  of 
Brown  university,  born  .in  Providence,  E.  I., 
April  4,  1769,  died  Oct.  27, 1841.  He  was  lib- 
erally edneated  at  the  Ehode  Island  college,  at 
the  age  of  23  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and 
founded  the  mercantile  house  of  Brown  and 
Ives,  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  country. 
In  1796  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  Rhode  li- 
and  college,  which  office  he  retained  till  1826, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  fellows. 
When  first  made  secretary  he  presented  the 
college  witi  JB,000  and  a  good  law  library,  in 
consequence  of  which  tiie  name  of  the  college 
was  changed  to  that  of  Brown  university.  In 
1823  he  built  a  second  college  edifice  entirely 
at  his  own  expense.  Hia  gifts  to  the  universi- 
ty amounted  in  all  to  $100,000.  He  al^  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Providence  Athenreum, 
and  aided  in  the  building  of  churches  and  the 
endowment  of  colleges  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  He  bequeathed  $30,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  insane  asylum  at  Providence. 
_  BBOWN,  Robwt,  an  EngUeh  Puritan  theolo- 
gian, founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  bom 
about  1550,  died  about  1680.  His  family  was 
nearly  connected  with  Cecil,  afterward  Lord 
Burleigh.  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  first  imbibed  his 
Puritan  beliefs  from  Thomas  Oartwright,  then 
professor  of  divinity.  Cartwriglit's  views  were, 
however,  only  the  germs  of  the  opinions  soon 
developed  by  Brown,  who  on  leaving  Cam- 
bridge at  once  began  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  whole  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Acting  as  a  scho61raaster,  lec- 
turer, and  preacher  at  Islington,  he  neverthe- 
less devoted  much  of  hb  time  to  escureions 
about'  the  country,  delivering  polemical  ad- 
dresses. For  the  agitation  thus  created  he  was 
for  a  short  time  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1580  or  1581 ;  but  on  acknowl- 
edpng  that  he  had  employed  wrong  means 
in  the  propagation  of  his  theories,  he  was  re- 
leased. He  nest  became  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
society  of  Anabaptists  at  Norwich,  and  made 
many  converts  to  his  doctrines.  The  viru- 
lence of  his  attacks  on  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  an  ecclesi- 
astical commission,  who  again  placed  him  in 
custody,  but  Lord  Burleigh  procured  his  re- 
lease. These  and  other  imprisonments,  oen- 
snrea,  and  persecutions  caused  many  to  loot 
upon  Brown  as  a  martyr  for  conscience,  and 
lie  gained  a  considerable  following.  But  eon- 
Btant  interference  with  hia  congregation  now 
forced  him  to  leave  England,  and  he  and  his 


followers  went  to  Holland  and  Zealand,  where 
■they  established  themselves.  Their  principal 
congregation  was  at  Middelburg  in  Zealand; 
others  were  at  Amsterdam  andLeyden.  Here 
they  speedily  became  involved  in  dissensions 
with  tie  sects  about  them,  and  finally  quar- 
relled among  themselves.  Brown  returned  to 
England  in  1585,  and  after  preaching  for  a  time 
at  Norwich  as  before,  and  subjecting  himself 
first  to  admonition  by  the  bishop,  and  then,  by 
hia  persistency,  to  excommunication,  he  sud- 
denly announced  his  recantation,  and  begged 
for  readmission  into  the  established  church. 
This  was  accorded  him  in  1590,  and  he  was 
soon  made  rector  of  a  small  church  near 
Thrapston,  Northamptonshire.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  been 
idle  and  dissolute,  seldom  entering  his  church. 
He  died  in  prison,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
for  resisting  a  constable  who  had  demanded 
his  taxes.--The  views  held  by  Brown  and  his 
followers  were  briefly  these:  Every  religious 
congregation  should  constitute  an  independent, 
self-governing  body,  whose  minister  should  be 
chosen  by  it.  All  members  of  such  a  congre- 
gation should  be  equal ;  and  a  layman  might 
act  as  minister,  or  question  the  minister. 
There  should  be  no  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but 
this  should  be  extempore.  Marriage  should 
not  be  celebrated  in  the  churches,  but  consid- 
ered as  a  civil  contract.  The  Brownists  also 
desired  change  in  many  minor  points.  Brown's 
followers  maintdned  these  principles  after  his 
defection,  and  rapidly  grew  into  the  large  and 
influential  sect  of  Independents.  Brown's 
principal  writings  are  r  "  A  Treatise  of  Eefor- 
mation,  without  tarrying  for  any  Man ;  "  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  third  cliapter  of  St. 
Matthew,"  &c. ;  and  "A  Book  which  showeth 
the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Christians." 
These  were  published  together  at  Middelburg 
in  1682. 

BROWir,  Robfrt,  a  British  botanist,  bora  at 
Montrose,  Dec.  21,  1778,  died  in  London,  June 
10,  1858.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  appointed  botanist  in  the  Australian 
expedition  of  Cspt.  Flinders,  which  sailed  in 
July,  1801.  Accompanied  by  the  flower  painter 
Frederick  Bauer,  he  visited  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  many  of  the  islands  of 
Bass's  strait,  returning  to  England  in  1805 
with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  comprising 
more  than  4,000  different  species.  He  was 
then  appointed  conservator  of  the  botanical 
collections  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  librarian 
of  the  Linntean  society,  and  labored  several 
years  at  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  plants  collected  in  New  ll6\- 
land.  An  outline  of  this  labor  was  published  in 
1810,  under  the  title  of  Ffodrctntis  Florm  Nota 
SoUanditB.  In  1814  he  published  his  "Gene- 
ral EemarksontheBotany  of  Terra  Australis," 
as  an  appendix  to  Flinders's  narrative,  and  in 
1830  a  Supplementum  primum  Florid  Notas 
SollamAm.  He  also  described  and  classified 
the  different  species  of  plants  collected,  be- 
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tween  1802  and  1815,  by  Horsfield  la  Java, 
and  those  oolleoted  by  Salt  in  Abyssmia,  by 
Ondney  and  Olapperton  in  the  mtenor  ot  Af 
rioa,  and  by  Christian  Smith  at  the  month  of 
the  Congo.  He  waa  appointed  in  1827  keeper 
of  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
mnaeum,  and  retdned  that  positiuE  until  hia 
death.  Brown  was  the  hrst  Ei^lish  botaniat 
to  make  an  extensive  application  of  the  natnral 
system  of  Jussieu,  Vegetable  physiology  is 
indebted  to  him  for  several  important  discov- 
eries. He  first  spoke  of  the  peculiar  movement 
of  the  molecules  of  pollen  in  plants,  which  ia 
known  bj  his  name ;  and  was  the  first  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  molecules,  on  quitting 
the  anthers,  penetrate  through  the  style  down 
to  the  ovule  below.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Stanley  in  1849,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linnfean  society.  Humboldt  styles  him 
"  the  greatest  botanist  of  our  age." 

BEOffK,  Sir  Samnel,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
in  London  in  1778,.  died  March  15,  1853.  He 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  18,  was  made 
commander  in  1811,  and  retired  aa  captain  in 
1843.  He  brought  into  use  both  chain  cables 
and  iron  suspension  bridges,  making  the  chains 
of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron  pinned  to- 
gether by  short  links  and  bolt  pins, 

BBOWK)  Sbub^  a  Scottish  chemist  and  poet, 
born  at  Haddington,  Feb.  23,  1817,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  30,  1850.  In  1833  he  en- 
tered the  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh,  devoting 
himself  chiefiy  to  chemical  studies.  He  began 
his  public  career  in  1840  by  delivering  &  course 
of  lectures  on  the  phUoaophy  of  the  sciences. 
He  early  became  interested  in  the  nature  of 
atoms  and  the  laws  of  atomic  aetion,  contend- 
ing that  chemical.  Bubstances  usually  considered 
simple  are  tranamutable  into  each  other.  In 
1843,  believing  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
the  isomerism  and  transmntabdity  of  carbon 
and  silicon,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh; 
but  upon  finding  his  proof  incomplete,  he  with- 
drew. Subsequently  he  occupied  himself  with 
constant  experiments  upon  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, and  at  his  death  believed  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  &  complete  demonstration.  In  1849 
he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  in  1850  ap- 
peared his  "Tragedy  of  Galileo."  Two  vol- 
umes of  his  essays  and  lectures  were  published 
in  1858,  entitled  "Lectures  on  the  Atomic 
Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  Literary." 

BROWiH,  TtrletM,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Barnwell  district,  S.  0,,  in  1754,  died  in  1846. 
He  served  throughout  the  revolutionary  war, 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  left  interesting 
"Memoirs"  of  hia  experience,  containing  much 
oripnal  information  concerning  the  events  of 
the  time  in  the  two  Oarolinas  (privately  print- 
ed, New  York,  1863). 

BBOnV,  ThoBU,  commonly  called  "Tom," 
an  English  satirist,  bom  in  Shropshire  in 
■  1663,  died  in  1704.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, became  for  a  short  time  master  of  the 


free  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thamea,  and  was 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  "  Grub  street  wri- 
ter," indolent  and  fond  of  low  society.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly 
satirical  and  personal  pieces.  The  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  oharactera  were  the  qbjects 
of  hia  aatire,  which  is  aharp,  though  coarse  and 
indecent.  His  first  pamphlet,  "  The  Reason 
of  Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Keligion,"  published 
in  1688,  was  a  personal  attack  on  Dryden,  who 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  a  little  before.  He  also  wrote  "  Short 
Epbtles  out  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  French 
Authors"  (1682),  and  "The  Salamanca  Wed- 
ding "  (1693).  An  editioi  of  his  works  in  three 
volumes  appeared  in  1707-'8. 

BBOWV,  ThomM,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  born 
at  Kirkmabreek,  near  Dumfries,  Jan.  9,  1778, 
died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April  30, 
1820.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his 
mother.  In  his  15th  year  he  was  presented  by 
I>r.  Cnrrie,  the  biographer  of  Burns,  with  the 
recently  published  first  volume  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  work  on  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  he  read  with  admiration, 
though  he  criticised  it  with  acuteness ;  and  the 
nest  winter,  while  attending  Stewart's  lec- 
tures, he  made  known  to  the  philosopher  an 
objection  to  one  of  his  theories— a  circumstance 
that  led  to  a  lifelong  itiendship  between  them. 
Brown  studied  and  practised  medicine,  and 
divided  his  leisure  between  the  pursuits  of  po- 
etry and  philosophy.  He  published  in  1798 
his  "  Observations  on  the  ZoOnomia  of  Dr. 
Darwin,"  which  contains  the  germ  of  his  theory 
of  causation  and  of  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  his  later  philosophical  inquiries. 
He  contributed  several  articles  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview,"  one  of 
which  was  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  a  sub- 
ject of  which,  however,  he  had  little  knowledge. 
In  1808  he  published  a  collection  of  hia  poems 
in  two  volumes,  many  of  which  had  been  writ- 
ten while  in  college,  and  which  exhibited  rather 
a  taste  than  a  talent  for  poetry.  A  local  con- 
troversy induced  him  to  publish  a  defence  of 
Hume's  theory  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect,  Thia  work  was  pronounced  by 
Mackintosh  the  finest  model  of  philosophical 
discussion  since  Berkeley  and  Hume.  It  was 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  and  published 
in  1818  under  the  title  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Efifeot."  In  1808-'9  he 
lectured  on  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Stewart,  at  whose  reqneat  he  was  in  1810  ap- 
pointed a^unct  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
Aa  a  philosopher  he  waa  in  general  opposed  to 
the  theories  of  Eeid  and  Stewart.  During  tlie 
later  years  of  his  life  he  published  "  The  Para- 
dise of  Coquettes,"  and  several  other  poems, 
bat  they  added  nothing  to  hia  reputation, 
which  rests  chiefly  upon  his  "Lectures  on  the 
Pbiloaophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  first  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1830),  and  several  times  republished. 
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BROWK,  WUUui  Lauentc,  a  Scottisli  tlieolo- 
gian,  born  at  Utreclit,  Holland,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  pastor,  Jan.  7, 1765,  died  May  11, 1830. 
His  father  returned  to  Scotland  in  1767,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  and  univer- 
silj  of  St.  Andrews,  hut  afterward  removed  to 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  combined 
with  the  Btadj  of  divlnitj  that  of  civil  law.  In 
1778  he  became  pastor  of  the  English  church 
in  that  city.  Between  1783  and  1798  he  took 
several  prizes  offered  for  pnbHc  competition  by 
different  learned  bodies  in  Holland,  producing 
among  othere  a  disputation  in  Latin  on  the 
"Origin  of  Evil,"  and  one  on  the  "Natural 
Equality  of  Man,"  which  was  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  !783.  He  was  also  made  professor 
and  then  regent  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
In  1795,  upon  the  approach  of  the  French  ar- 
mies, he  fled  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly 
received,  and  was  made  principal  of  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  At  the  first 
competition  for  the  Burnet  prize,  his  essay  on 
the  "  Esistence  of  ft  Supreme  Creator"  obtain- 
ed the  first  place  (Aberdeen,  1816).  He  after- 
ward wrote  "A  Comparative  View  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  other  Forms  of  Eeli^on 
which  have  existed  and  still  eaist  in  the  World, 
particalariy  with  regard  to  their  Moral  Ten- 
dency"  (Edmburgh,  1829). 

BROWN  COlt,  one  of  the  three  great  families 
into  which  coals  are  divided  by  mineralogists, 
and  which  are  again  subdivided  into  many  sub- 
ordinate varieties.  In  England  it  is  also  called 
Bovey  coal,  from  Bovey,  near  Exeter,  where 
it  is  principally  found.  The  German  deposits 
of  brown  eoa]  are  mainly  in  Prussian  Hesse, 
Thurin^a,  the  vaUey  of  the  Bhine,  the  "Wester- 
wald  (a  hill  chain  in  northern  Nassau),  and 
in  Saxony.  The  mineral  is  also  found  in  Al- 
sace. Vegetable  matters  are  met  with  in 
various  stages  of  their  conversion  into  mine- 
ral coal.  In  the  formations  of  the  present 
period  they  are  found  in  great  collections  of 
peat,  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  beds  alter- 
nating with  others  of  sand  and  of  clay.  In  the 
tertJary  strata  these  vegetable  collections  occur 
in  beds  interstratified  with  others  of  limestone 
and  the  various  roots  of  this  period.  In  some 
instances  the  plants  are  little  altered,  so  that 
the  species  are  easily  recognized  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  The  stems  are 
flattened  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions. 
The  woody  fibre  has  become  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  so  that  it  bums  with 
the-peculi^  smoke  and  flame  of  that  substance. 
This  material  is  called  lignite,  and  sometimes 
brown  coal.  Beds  of  it  are  worked  for  foel  in 
upper  Hesse.  Another  variety  of  brown  coal 
is  more  altered  in  structure,  so  that  its  vegeta- 
ble character  is  more  indistinct^  the  beds  pre- 
senting stratified  bodies  of  dark,  nearly  black 
substance,  with  an  earthy  fracture.  The  lignite 
is  sometimes  seen  mixed  in  the  same  specimen. 
This  variety  of  brown  coal  is  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oasael.  These  varieties  make  but  a 
poor  quality  of  fuel,  often  containing  from  80 


to  48  per  cent,  of  water.  A  large  proportion 
of  this,  however,  may  be  espelled  by  drying, 
though  even  then  8  per  cent,  or  more  may  be 
reabsorbed.  The  amount  of  ash  varies  in  the 
diflerent  qualities  from  less  than  1  to  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Sulphates  of  lime,  potash,  and 
iron  often  occur  as  impurities,  and  nitrogen  is 
sometimes  met  with  to  the  extent  of  15  per 
cent.  In  31  different  analyses  of  brown  coal  by 
different  chemists,  the  proportion  of  carbon  is 
found  to  vary  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Brown 
coal  has  been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes 
in  South  America,  and  in  numerous  deposits  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Eocky 
mountains. — Jet  is  a  black  variety  of  brown 
coal,  compact  in  texture,  and  taking  a  good 
polish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  brown  coal,  oleum  KgnifoMilii, 
is  used  for  medicinal  purposes.     (See  (joAi,) 

BROWIJB,  Charles  F«mr,  an  American  humor- 
ist, born  at  Waterford,  Me.,  April  26,  183i, 
died  at  Southampton,  England,  March  6, 1867. 
He  became  a  printer,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
in  MainCj  in  Boston,  and  finally  in  Cindimati, 
where  he  became  reporter  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  1868  he  wrote  for  the  paper  a  letter 
purporting  to  comefrom  a  travelling  showman, 
signing  it  with  the  noTii  de  phtme  of  Artemus 
Ward,  which  he  afterward  made  so  well  known. 
In  1860  he  went  to  New  York,  and  became 
editor  of  "  Vanity  Ftur,"  a  humorous  publica- 
tion ;  after  the  failore  of  which  he  turned  his 
attention  to  lecturing,  bis  first  lecture  being 
delivered  Dec.  23,  1861.  His  lectures  were 
humorous  in  form,  and  their  effect  was  enhanc- 
ed by  his  quaint  manner  of  delivery.  In  1863 
he  published  his  first  book,  "Artemus  Ward: 
His  Book,"  which  was  followed  by  three  other 
volumes,  in  1866,  '66,  '67.  In  1868  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  lectured  with  success,  and 
became  a  contributor  to  "Punch."  He  died 
there  of  consumption. 

BROWNE,  Edward  Hanrtd,  P.  D.,  an  English 
bishop,  bom  in  1811,  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  and  tutor 
in  1836 ;  was  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Exeter, 
in  1841 ;  vice  principal  and  professor  of  He- 
brew at  St.  David's  college,  Lampeter,  from 
1843  to  1849 ;  vicar  of  Kenwyn  and  preben- 
dary of  Exeter  in  1853 ;  Norrisian  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1854;  and  canon 
residentiary  of  Exeter  cathedral  in  1857.  In 
1864  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ely.  He  is 
the  author  of  "An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
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sermons,  and 

"Aids  to  Faith, 

Bible,"  "  The  Speaker's  Commentary,'*  &e.    , 

BROWNE,  FrtBtM,  an  Irish  poetess,  born  at 
Stranorlar,  county  Donegal,  June  16, 1818.  At 
the  age  of  18  months  she  lost  her  sight  from 
smallpox,  and  as  she  grew  up  her  brofliera  and 
sisters  read  to  her  sach  books  as  they  could 
procure.    From  the  age  of  7  to  16  she  was 
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constantly  ciiniposing  veraea ;  but  becoming 
acqnMnted  with  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Byron, 
she  perceived  her  own  inferiority  and  for  some 
years  abandoned  verse-malring.  In  1841  abe 
began  to  contribute  to  the  "  Athenfeum,"  the 
editor  of  which  beoame  interested  in  her  story, 
and  introduced  her  to  other  periodicals.  In 
3  844  she  published  a  small  volnme,  "  The  Star 
of  Atteghei,  and  other  PoeniB,"  which  was 
well  received,  and  procured  for  her  a  penaon 
of  £30  from  Sir  Eobert  Pee!,  then  prime  min- 
ister, to  whom  she  dedicated  hot  next  volume, 
the  "  Legends  of  Ulster,"  In  1847  appeared 
her  "  Lyrio  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and 
about  the  aame  time  a  proae  atory,  "  The  Erick- 
sons."  In  184T  she  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
aecompanied  by  a  sister,  who  acted  as  her 
amanuensia,  and  in  I8S3  took  up  her  residence 
in  London.  She  has  been  a  ii'equent  contributor 
to  various  periodicals,  la  1891  ahe  published 
"  My  Share  of  the  World,"  partially  an  auto- 
biography, and  in  1804  a  novel  entitled  "  The 
Hidden  Sin." 

BBOWSE,  G«em,  county  a  Eussian  general, 
bom  in  Ireland,  June  IS,  1698,  died  at  Riga, 
Sept.  18,  1792.  He  gained. much  distinction 
in.  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  from  1730  to  1763.  He  was  suc- 
cessively taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Prusaians,  and  afterward  appointed  by  Peter 
in.  to  command  the  army  againat  Denrnark, 
with  the  rank  of  field  mar^al.  Browne,  how- 
ever, declined  taking  a  part  in  this  war,  which 
he  deemed  ni^ust,  and  the  czar  at  firat  deprived 
him  of  hia  dignities  and  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  country,  but  soon  recalled  him  as  governor 
of  Livonia,  which  office  he  held  under  hia  sao- 
cesaor,  Catharine  11.,  for  30  yeara.  The  title 
of  count  was  conferred  on  him  in  1779  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II. 

BEOWNE,  Henriette  (the  pseudonyme  of  So- 
phie BB  BotTTKiLiBR,  Madame  Deaauls),  a 
French  artiat,  born  in  Paris  in  1829,  She  is 
the  great-granddaughter  of  the  Irish,  general 
Browne,  who  settled  in  France  after  the  battle 
of  OuUoden  (1746),  and  the  daughter  of  the 
count  de  Bouteiller,  a  Breton  nobleman  of 
much  musical  and  administrative  talent,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  ItaUan  com- 

B>ser  Beninoori.  In  1855  she  married  M.  Jules 
esauls,  a  dmlomatist.  Her  first  picture, 
"  Reading  the  Bible  "  (1858),  haa  been  followed 
by  many  other  genre  pwnapgs,  portr«ta,  and 
etchings,  which  are  popular  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Trance.  Among  her  productions  are 
"The Puritans,"  "Oonaolation,"  "The  Woman 
of  Eleusis,"  two  interiors  of  harems,  "A  Court 
at  Damascus,"  and  "Nnbian  Danoers." 

BROWNE,  Isau  Hawkiis,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  1706,  died  in  1760, 
Among  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  pub- 
lished, a  short  one  called  "  The  Pipe  of  Tobac- 
co" obtamed  great  popularity.  He  entered 
parliament  for  a  Shropshire  borough  in  1744, 
hut  he  was  too  rimid  to  speak  in  the  house. 
His  reputation  mainly  reats  on  hia  Latin  poem, 
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Be  Animi  Immortalitate,  modelled  on  the 
style  of  Lucretiua  and  Tirgil  (1754). 

BKOWNE,  John  Bms,  an  American  traveller 
and  author,  bom  in  Ireland  in  181T.  While  he 
was  a  child  hia  father  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  in  Kentucky.  ■  Young  Browne, 
having  learned  stenography,  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  his  18th  year,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  employed  as  a  reporter  in  the  sen- 
ate. He  then  resolved  to  travel,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  whaling  ship.  Returning  from  this 
voyage,  he  published  "  Etchings  of  #WJiaiing 
Cmise,  with  Jf  otea  of  a  Residence  on  £be  I^and 
of  Zanzibar."  He  now  became  private  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  R.  J,  Walker,  then  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  1849  he  went  to  California 
with  a  oommission  from  the  government,  and 
was  employed  to  report  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  for  framing  a  state 
constitution.  Returning  to  Washington,  he 
remained  there  till  1851,  when  he  went  to  En- 
rope  as  a  newspaper  coirespondent.  He  trav- 
elled through  Italy,  and  made  a  tour  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  through  Palestine,  of  which  he  gave 
an  account  in  his  "  Ynsef"  (1853),  Return- 
ing, he  again  entered  theservice  of  government 
as  inspector  of  custom  houses  on  the  northern 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  wrote  many 
magarine  ariiicles,  some  of  which  have  anoe 
been  collected  into  avolume  entitled  "Adven- 
tures in  the  Apache  Country."  In  1861  he 
again  went  to  Europe,  partly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children  Leaving  his  family  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  made  journeys  in 
Algeria,  Iceland,  Poland,  and  Russia.  Ac- 
counts of  some  of  theie  escnrsions  have  been 
published  in  volumes  entitled  "The  Land  of 
Thor  "  and  "  An  American  Family  in  Germa- 
ny." All  of  these  works  are  illustrated  by 
aketches,  mainly  of  a  humorou"  character, 
from  drawings  by  the  author.  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  deputed  by  govern- 
ment to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rooky 
mountdns.  His  final  report,  "Resources  of 
the  Pacific  Slope"  (8vo,  New  York,  1869),- 
presents  an  elaborate  review  of  the  mines,  cli- 
mate, topography,  agriouiture,  oommeroe,  and 
miscellaneous  resources  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Chma,  but  was  recalled  in  1870-  His  rea- 
dence  is  at  Oakland,  near  San  Eranolsco. 

BBOWflE,  Mary  inn  (Mrs,  James  Gray),  an 
English  poetess,  bom  at  Maidenhead  Thicket, 
Berkshire,  Sept,  24,  1813,  died  m  Cork,  Jan. 
38,  1846.  Her  first  volume,  "  Mont  Blanc  and 
other  Poems,  "was  published  before  she  was  15. 
Her  second  volume,  "Ada,"  appeared  in  1828. 
"  Repentance  and  other  Poema  "  (chiefly  of  a 
religious  character)  followed  in  1829.  The 
"Coronal"  and  "Birthday  Gift"  were  pub- 
lished in  1833  and  1834,  "  Ignatia,"  her  long- 
est and  inost  finished  work,  was  published  in 
1838.  She  wrote  for  the  "Dublin  University 
Magazine"  aseriesof  prose  tales  entitled  "Rec- 
ollections of  a  Portrait  Painter,"  and  a  nnm- 
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ber  of  poems,  afterward  colleeted  a3  "  Sketch- 
es from  the  Antique  "  (1844).  Ahout  the  same 
time  a  volume  of  "Sacred  Poema"  appeared. 
In  1842  she  was  married  to  Mr.  James  Gray,  a 
nephew  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

BBOWHE,  SlBion,  wi  Engliah  theolc^an,  born 
at  Shepton-MaUet,  Somersetshire,  in  1680,  died 
in  1733.  He  was  pastor  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations in  Portsmouth  and  London.  In  1723, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  and  onlj 
son,  he  conceived  that  the  Almighty  had  taken 
awayfromhimhis  rational  soul,  resigned  his  pas- 
toral office,  withdrew  to  his  native  townj  and 
refused  all  society.  Yet  it  was  during  this  re- 
tirement that  he  ptdilished  his  principal  works, 
which  were  directed  against  the  opinions  of 
Wooleton  and  Tindal,  and  which  display  learn- 
ing and  a  vigorous  understanding. 

BBOWNE,  Sir  Thonas,  an  English  physician 
and  author,  horn  in  London,  Oct.  19,  1605, 
died  at  Norwich,  Oct.  19,  1683.  After  stady- 
faig  at  Oxford  he  took  his  degree  at  Leyden, 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1636  established 
himself  at  Norwich.  His  first  work,  Religio 
Medici,  appeared  in  1642.  It  was  a  sort  of 
confession  of  faith,  remarkable  for  its  quaint 
and  original  fancy,  was  soon  translated  into 
Latin  and  several  continental  languages,  and 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1646  by  his  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica^ 
or  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  the  learning 
displayed  in  which  is  such  that  it  has  been 
called  a  cyclopredia  of  contemporary  knowl- 
edge. Snbseqnently  appeared  his  '■'■  SydHota- 
phia,  Urn  Burial,  or  Discourse  on  Sepulchral 
Urns."  His  style  abounds  in  felicitous  espres- 
eion*  but  in  his  eagerness  for  brevity  he  often 
becomes  obscure  and  no  other  writer  has  so 
freely  formed  Engl  sh  words  from  the  Latin. 
His  Christian.  Morals,"  a  posthumous  work, 
appeared  first  in  1716,  and  afterwardj  with  a 
Kfe  ot  the  author  by  Dr.  Johnson,  m  1T56. 
His  collected  works  first  published  in  folio  in 
1686  were  edited  by  Wilkin  {4  vols.  8vo, 
1836),  and  reprinted  in  Bohn's  "Antiquarian 
Library"  (3  vols.). 

BROWNE,  WilUam,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Tavistock,  Devonshire,  in  1590,  died  about 
1645.  He  was  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  was  af- 
terward tutor  successively  to  the  earls  of  Car- 
narvon and  of  Pembroke.  His.prinoipal  poeti- 
cal works  are  entitled  "Britannia's  Pastorals  " 
{1618-'!6),  and  the  Shepherd's  Pipe"  (1614). 
They  contain  some  fine  descriptive  passages, 
and  were  admired  by  Selden  and  Ben  Jonson. 

BBOWNE,  WUHam  George,  an  Ei^lish  traveler, 
born  in  London  in  1T68,  died  in  Persia  in  1813. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  travelled  in  Egypt, 
and  attempted  to  explore  the  interior  of  ASca, 
but  was  stopped  in  Darfoor,  where  he  was  de- 
tained as  a  captive  for  three  years.  He  pub- 
lished "Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
in  the  years  1792-'98"  (London,  179S  ;  2d  ed. 
enlarged,  1806).  He  afterward  undertook  a 
journey  through  Persia,  but  on  the  way  from 
Tabriz  to  Teheran  waa  murdered  by  ban^tti. 
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BSOWKELL,  HeHTf  HoiTBrd,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  Feb.  6,  1820, 
died  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  187?. 
He  graduated  at  Washington  (Trinity)  college, 
Hartford,  in  1841,  and  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  turned 
his  attention  more  especially  to  teaching  and 
to  authorship.  A  volume  of  his  "Poems" 
was  published  in  New  Tork  in  1847.  He  after- 
ward wrote  "  The  People's  Book  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  History"  (Hartford,  1851),  and 
"  The  Discoverers,  Pioneers,  and  Settlers  of 
North  and  South  America"  (Boston,  1853). 
In  the  latter  part  of  1868  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  served  as  an  acting  ensign  on  the  staff  of 
Admiral  Farragut.  During  the  war  he  pub- 
lished several  spirited  and  popular  poems, 
which  were  gathered  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Lyrics  of  a  Day,  or  Newspaper  Poetry,  by  a 
Volunteer  in  the  U.  8.  Service  "  (New  York, 
1864).  After  the  war  he  accompanied  Ad- 
miral Farragut  to  Europe,  and  then  resigned 
and  returned  to  Hartford.  In  1866  a  volume 
of  his  "War  Lyrics  and  other  Poems"  was 
published  in  Boston. 

BBOWNELL,  Themu  Chnrtb,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  atWestport,  Mass., 
Oct  19,  1779.  died  inHflrtford,  Conn.,  Jan.  18, 
1866.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
educated  at  Bristol  academy,  Taunton,  at 
Rhode  Island  college  (now  Brown  university), 
and  at  Union  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1804.  The  next  year  he  became  tutor  in  Union 
college,  in  1807  professor  of  belles-lettres  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  1809  was  chosen  the 
first  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
The  following  year  was  spent  in  travelling 
through  Great  Britain '  and  Ireland,  and  in 
gathering  materials  and  apparatus  for  the  de- 
partment under  his  charge.  In  1813  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  and  having  become  an  Episcopalian 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  Trinity 
church.  New  York,  April  11,  181G.  In  con- 
nection with  his  professional  duties  he  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  Sche- 
nectady and  its  vicmity.  In  the  summer  of 
1818  he  became  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity 
chnrch.  New  York.  He  was  consecrated  bish- 
op of  Connecticut  Oct.  27,  1819,  and  removed 
at  once  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  college,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  took 
its  rise  under  his  auspices  in  1824;  he  was  its 
first  president,  resigning  in  18S1.  He  became 
presiding  bishop  in  1862,  upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Cliase  of  lUinbis.  He  was  author  of 
"  The  Family  Prayer  Book,"  "which  eontiuns  a 
commentary,  historical,  explanatory,  doctrinal, 
and  practical,  on  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  In  1839-'40  he  prepared  the  "  Religion 
of  the  Heart  and  Life  "  (6  vols.  12mo),  a.  com- 
pilation ii-om  the  best  writers  on  experimental 
and  praotioal  piety,  with  introductions,  &c. 

BEOWllING,Ellzabetli  Barrett,  an  Englishpoet- 
ess,  born  at  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire, in  1806,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  June 
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29, 1861.  She  was  edaoated  with  great  care 
in  a  masculine  range  of  studies,  and  with  a 
masculine  strictness  of  inteHeotnal  discipline. 
She  began,  to  write  at  a  very  early  age  for 
periodical  publications.  In  1836  she  pabUshed 
a  Tolume  entitled  "An  Essay  on  Mind,  with 
other  Poems."  So  portion  of  this  Tolame 
is  mduded  in  her  collected  poems.  In  1833 
appeared  "  Prometheus  Bound,  and  Miseel- 
laiieous  Poems."  Her  version  of  the  "Prome- 
theus Bound  "  cannot  be  considered  Bnocess- 
fnl,  and  ahs  subsequently  pronounced  it  an 
"early  failure,"  and  replaced  it  by  a  new 
translation.  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  in  this 
volume  are  marked  by  the  charaoteriatics  of 
her  most  mature  productions.  In  1888  she 
published  a  volume  entitled  "The  Seraphim, 
and  other  Poems,"  of  which  the  principal  is  a 
lyrical  drama,  embodying  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  awaken- 
ed in  angelic  natures  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
crucifixion.  This  production,  as  well  as  her 
"Drama  of  Esile,"  a  subsequent  work,  in  which 
the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  fall  of  man,  is  a 
very  bold  but  not  very  successful  effort  to  soar 
into  heights  of  speculation  and  invention.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  poems  contained  in  this 
last  mentioned  volume,  such  as  "  Isobel's 
Child,"  "My  Doves,"  and  "The  Sleep,"  we 
have  glimpses  of  all  that  her  genius  was  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  About  the  time  of  the 
Eubiication  of  this  volume  her  health,  which 
ad  always  been  delicate,  was  seriously  im- 
pdred  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  and  for 
a  long  time  she  was  on  the  verge  between  Kfe 
and  death.  Her  existence  for  many  years  was 
that  of  a  confirmed  and  seemingly  hopeless  in- 
valid. She  did  not  leave  her  room,  and  saw 
only  the  members  of  her  family  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends.  The  long  hours  of  illness  were 
soothed  by  composition  and  study.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  were  the  companions 
of  her  mind,  and  some  of  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  studied  by  her  in 
their  original  language.  Some  of  the  fmits  of 
these  studies  were  made  public  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  "  Athentenm."  In 
1844  the  first  collected  edition  of  her  poems 
appeared  in  two  volumes.  In  this  her  earlier 
productions  were  revised,  and  many  pieces 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  print,  including 
"  Lady  Gferaidine's  Courtship, "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  poems.  It  contdned  a  grace- 
ful corhpliment  to  Mr.  Browning,  to  whom  she 
had  not  previojisly  been  personally  known. 
That  poet  called  to  express  in  pei-son  his  ac- 
knowledgments, and  the  acquaintance  thus 
made  ripened  into  intimaey  and  finally  into 
love.  Her  health  improved,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Eobert  Browning  in  the  autumn  of 
184S.  The  growth  and  progi-esaof  this  new 
feeling,  and  its  effects  upon  her  heart  and 
mind,  are  described  with  rare  grace  of  espres- 
sioh,  as  well  as  exquisite  depth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  in  a  series  of  poems  called  "  Sonnets 
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from  the  Portuguese,"  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  her  collected 
poems,  published  in  1850.  After  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  resided  for  many 
years  in  Florence.  In  18B1  she  published 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  apoera  on  some  of  the 
social  and  political  aspects  of  Italy,  the  title 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived  in  Florence.  In  1856  she 
published  "Aurora  Leigh,"  a  narrative  poem 
m  nine  books;  a  sort  of  versified  noVel,  of 
which  the  subject,  characters,  and  incidents  are 
taken  from  English  life  and  manners  of  the 
present  day.  Her  last  publication,  "Poems 
before  the  Congress,"  appeared  in  1860.  Mrs. 
Browning's  rant  among  English  poets  is  very 
high,  and  among  female  poets  she  holds  un- 
questionably the  first  plaoe.  She  combined  in 
an  estraordinary  degree  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  masculine  understanding  and 
the  feminine  heart.  She  considered  carefolly, 
and  was  capable  of  treating  wisely,  the  deepest 
social  problems  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  sagacious  and  practical  minds, 
and  yet  no  one  has  ever  given  truer  and  more 
fervid  expression  to  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  visions  of  the  purely 
womanly  nature. 

BBOWHUVG,  Robtrt,  an  Enghsh  poet,  bom  in 
Oamberwell,  a  snburb  of  London,  m  1813.  He 
waseducatedattheLondonnniversity,  At  the 
age  of  20  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
some  years,  in  order  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  that  was  peculiarly  Italian.  The  me- 
diteval  history  of  that  country,  so  fruitful  in 
records  of  fervid  passion  and  startling  crime, 
was  studied  in  its  abundant  chronicles  and 
iQcal  memoirs.  He  spent  much  time  in  the 
monasteries  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  explor- 
ing their  dnsty  libraries,  and  in  the  ^lent  air 
of  monastic  life,  calling  up  amore  distinct  im- 
age of  the  past  than  could  nave  been  vouchsafed 
to  him  in  any  "bustle  of  resort."  But  he  de- 
voted himself  with  equal  energy  to  the  task  of 
mating  himself  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  around  him.  He 
studied  a  class  of  Italian  population  of  which 
most  travellers  have  only  occasional  ghropses — 
the  peasants  in  their  rural  homes,  and  the 
residents  of  those  dreamy  old  towns  in  which 
life  flows  on  with  so  quiet  a  current  No  trav- 
eller ever  bronght  away  a  larger  intellectnal 
harvest  from  Italy  than  Mr.  Browning ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  Italian  life  is  distinctly  perceived 
by  the  readers  of  his  poetry,  alike  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  andhis  treatment  of  them.  In  1885 
appeared  his  "Paracelsus,"  a  dramatic  poem 
in  which  the  principal  character  was  the  cele- 
brated empiric  and  alchemist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  did  not  attract  general  attention,  and 
has  not  the  elements  which  secure  popularity ; 
bat  among  the  discerning  few  it  was  welcomed 
as  the  work  of  a  truly  original  mind,  rich  in 
performance,  and  more  rich  in  promise.  In 
1887  his  tragedy  "Strafford"  was  presented 
on  the  stage  in  London ;  but  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
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rairable  acting  of  ITacreadj,  by  whom  the  prm- 
cipal  ohatftcter  was  sustained,  it  met  with  very 
moderate  success.  In  1840  hepnUished  "  Sor- 
ddlo,"  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn 
ii'om  the  auppoaed  life  of  the  Mantuan  poet, 
who  appears  in  the  6th  canto  of  Dante's  Pur- 
gatorio.  The  general  public  pronounced  tMs 
work  an  iminteliigible  rhapsody,  with  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  and  Mr.  Browning  has  judiciously 
omitted  it  in  the  collective  edition  of  his  poems. 
Between  1843  and  1846  there  appeared  ftom 
his  pen  several  successive  numbers  of  a  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  and  lyric  poems,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates;" 
an  affected  dewgnstion,  and  which  had  the 
further  disadvantage  of  ^vlng  no  hint  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  contents.  Among  these  was  a 
tragedy  of  striking  poetical  power,  called  "A 
Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,"  which  was  produced 
in  Drnry  Lane  theatre  in  1843,  but  without 
marked  success.  Another  play  of  his,  "The 
Duchess  of  Cleves,"  vras  subsequently  brought 
out  at  the  Haymarket,  Miss  Oushman  person- 
ating the  heroine.  In  1849  his  collective  poems 
were  published  in  London  and  Boston,  which 
introduced  him  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers 
than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  In  1850  he  pub- 
lished "Ohristmaa  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  a 
poem,  in  which  a  picture  is  presented  ironi  the 
author's  point  of  view  of  some  of  tberelij'  -- 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  age,  and  som 
his  own  conviclJons  are  expressed.  In  1855 
appeared  his  "Men  and  "Women,"  a  collection 
of  poems.  His  latest  publications  are  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  "  Balaustion's  Adven- 
ture" (1871),  "Prince  Hohenstiel-Scbwangan, 
SaviqurofSooiety"(18Tl),  "FifineattbeFair" 
(1673),  and  "Bed  Cotton  Hightcap  Country" 
(1878).— In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Browning  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Soon  after  her 
death  he  returned  to  England  with  their  only 
child,  a  son,  aud  now  resides  in  or  near  London. 
BBOWNLOW,  miUan  Gsnniwiy,  an  Anieri 
can  clergyman,  journalist,  and  politician,  born 
in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter.  In  1826  he  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry,  and  labored  for  ten  years  as  an 
itinerant  preacher.  As  early  as  1828  he  be- 
gan to  take  part  in  politics  in  Tennessee,  advo- 
cating the  reelection  of  John  Quiucy  Adams  to 
the  preadency ;  and  while  travelling  a  circuit 
in  South  Carolina  in  which  John  0.  Calhoun 
lived,  he  publicly  opposed  nulliflcation.  About 
1837  he  became  editor  of  the  "Knorville 
Whig,"  apolitical  newspaper.  In  consequejice 
of  his  trenchant  mode  of  expression,  he  became 
known  as  "the  fighting  parson."  In  I860  he 
published  "  The  Iron  Wheel  Examined  and  its 
Spokes  Extracted,"  being  a  reply  to  attacks 
made  upon  the  Methodist  church.  In  185 
held  a  public  debate  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
Eev,  A.  Pryne  of  New  York,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "  Ought  American 
Slavery  to  be  Perpetuated!"  Mr.  Brownlow 
taking  the  affirmative.    When  the  movement 
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secession  took  place,  he  advocated  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  as  the  best  safeguard  for 
southern  institutions.  In  December,  1861,  he 
was  arrested  on  charge  of  treason  against  the 
confederacy,  and  detained  tUl  March,  1862, 
when  he  was  sent  within  the  Union  lines.  After 
this  he  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  states, 
delivering  speeches  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
published  a  book  entitled  "Sketches  of  the 
Rise,  Frogceas,  and  Declme  of  Secession,"  &c. 
In  1884  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  of  which  he 
became  governor  in  1865;  and  in  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

BBOWN-S^riBD,  Charles  Edward,  a  French- 
American  phyMologist,  bom  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius  in  1818.  His  father,  Edward 
Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  at 
one  time  commanded  an  American  merchant 
vesseL  He  was  lost  at  sea,  in  an  attempt  which 
he  had  volunteered  in  an  old  and  badly  found 
vessel  to  procure  provisions  for  Mauritius,  at 
that  time  suffering  under  famine.  His  mother, 
from  whom  he  derives  the  name  Sfiquard,  was 
a  French  woman.  Toun^  Brown-S^quard  was 
'carefully  educated  in  his  native  island.  In 
18S8  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  received  there  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1840. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  atteution 
mainly  to  experimental  physiology.  He  has 
had  a  prize  awarded  him  five  times  by  the 
French  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  has  twice 
received  a  part  of  the  queen's  grant  for  the  en- 
couragement of  science  from  the  royal  society 
of  London.  He  viated  the  United  States  sev- 
eral times,  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures 
before  various  scientific  bodies,  illustrating  his 
doctrines  by  the  most  delicate  vivisections.  His 
experiment  on  the  blood  give  great  support  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  fibrine  of  that  fluid  is  an 
excrementitious  product,  and  not  subservient 
to  nutrition.  He  has  produced  aU  the  life-giv- 
ing effects  of  the  natural  blood  by  the  trans- 
fusion of  defibrinated  blood.  By  the  injection 
of  oxygenated  and  deflbrinated  blood  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  was  restored  some  time 
after  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  rigidity, 
and  the  blood  returned  by  the  veins  venous  in 
color  and  containing  fibrine.  Deflbrinated  and 
oxygenated,  it  was  again  injected  by  the  artery, 
and  thus  the  same  blood  was  used  for  hours  in 
mwntaining  the  irritability  of  the  muscles.  Ar- 
teritd  blood,  according  to  him,  is  subservient 
to  nutrition,  and  maintSns  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles ;  venous  blood  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce muscular  contraction.  By  his  experi- 
ments on  animal  heat  the  temperature  in  man- 
kind is  placed  at  103°  F,,  several  degrees  high- 
er than  by  previous  observers.  When  animals 
are  asphyxiated  their  temperature  at  the  time 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  life. 
Previous  observers  had  noted  that  certain 
poisons  cause  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  animal 
temperature ;  according  to  Brown-SSquard, 
when  the  animal  heat  is  maintained  by  arti- 
ficial means,  the  toxic  action  is  muoh  diminished. 
The  great  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  the 
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respective  aensitive  and  motor  functions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord, 
directed  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  that 
snbject.  After  nniaerons  and  spparantly  con- 
tradictory experiments,  the  conclusion  was 
generally  acquiesced  in  that  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord  are  sensitive,  and  convey  sen- 
sations to  the  hrain ;  that  the  anterior  are  mo- 
tor, and  convey  the  influence  of  the  will  to  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  and  that  the  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  serves  merely  to  reflect  impressions 
irom  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  nerve  roots. 
As  the  result  of  namerons  ingenious  experi- 
ments, Brown-Sfiquard  concludes  that  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  do  not  communicate  directly  with 
the  brain,  but  convey  impressions  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord,  by  which  tiey  are  trans- 
mitted onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their  de- 
CQSsation  or  crossing  takes  place  in  the  cord 
itself,  at  or  near  the  point  at  which  they 
ter,  not  in  the  cerebrum  or  medulla  oblor 
On  the  other.hand,  the  anterior  ormotor 

Sass  on  directly  to  the  brain,  effecting  tneir 
ecnssation  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  gray 
matter  receives  the  impressions,  conducts  them 
to  the  brain,  or  reflects  them  upon  the  motor 
nerves,  but  is  itself  insensible  to  ordinary  stim- 
uli. These  views  enable  us  to  understand  some 
rare  and  curious  facts  in  pathology  which 
otlierwise  would  remain  inespjicable.  Other 
researches  of  Brown-Sft^nard  relate  to  the 
muscles,  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  to 
the  effect  of  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  in  animals,  &o.  In  May, 
1858,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
nervous  system  before  the  royal  college  of  sur- 
geons at  London,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. In  1864,  having  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  pliysiology  and  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  medical  department 
of  Harvard  university,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  1888.  In  1869,  becoming  agtdn  a  resi- 
dent of  France,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  esperimental  and  comparative  pathology 
in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  In  1858 
he  founded  the  Journal  de  la  phytiologie  de 
Vhomme  et  des  armawiix,  which  he  made  from 
the  beginning  a  leading  joumai  of  physiology, 
and  which  he  continued  to  conduct  as  editor 
till  1863.  On  Ms  return  to  Trance  in  1869  he 
established  the  Archiues  de  la  physiologic  nor- 
male  et  pathologiqve,  a  journal  of  similar 
standing  with  the  preceding.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  of  scientific  articles  to  the 
journals  under  his  cliarge,  and  baa  also  been 
much  engaged  as  consulting  physician  for  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  In  1873  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  practitioner  in  New  York, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  E.  0.  Seguin  began 
the  publication  of  a  medical  journal  entitled 
"Archives  of  Scientific  and  PracticalMedicine." 
BROWNSOJT,  Orcelee  Ingnshis,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican author,  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Sept 
16, 1803.  In  his  19th  year  he  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  BaUston,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
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was  at  the  time  attending  an  academy;  but 
he  afterward  changed  his  views,  and  became  in 
1825  a  Universalist  minister.  He  preached  in 
different  villages  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  wrote  for  various  religious  periodicals  in 
support  of  his  new  belief.  Hi  a  ecclesiastical 
position  had  grown  into  disfavor  with  him, 
when,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Eobert 
Owen,  he  was  fascinated  by  schemes  of  social 
reform,  and  in  1838  he  was  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  working  men's  party  in  New 
York,  the  design  of  which  was  to  relieve  the 
poorer  classes  by  political  organization ;  but  he 
presently  despaired  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
movement.  Afterward  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Ohanning  drew  his  attention  to  the  ITnitarians, 
and  in  1832  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  that  denomination.  In  1836  he  organized 
in  Boston  the  "  Society  for  Christian  Union 
and  Progress,"  of  which  he  retained  the  pas- 
torate till  he  ceased  preaehing  in  1848.  Im- 
mediately after  removing  to  Boston  he  publish- 
ed his  ."  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society, 
and  the  Church,"  remarkable  for  its  protest 
against  Protestantism.  In  1838  he  established 
the  "Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during 
the  five  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  largely  during  the  first 

Siar  after  it  was  merged  in  the  "  Democratic 
eview  "  of  New  York.  It  was  designed  not 
to  support  any  definite  doctrine,  but  to  awaken 
thought  on  great  subjects,  with  reference  to 
speedy  and  radical  changes.  To  this  end  also 
he  pubUshed  in  1840  "  Oharies  Elwood,  or 
the  Infidel  Converted,"  a  philosophico-religions 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  In  1844  he 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  to 
which  he  has  since  remained  attached.  The 
method  which  he  adopts  in  liis  philosophical 
system  is  the  distinction  between  mtuition  (di- 
rect perception)  and  reflection  (indirect  or  re- 
flex knowledge).  The  mind  is  nnoonscionaly 
intuitive ;  it  does  not,  in  intuition,  know  that  it 
has  intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as 
soon  as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition 
it  has  reflex  knowledge.  Reflection  can  con- 
tain nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.  In 
order  to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intui- 
tively, we  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by 
which  the  mind  may  apprehend  or  take  hold 
of  it.  Such  a  sign  is  language,  both  in  the  or- 
dinary and  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  which 
thus  holds  in  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Brownson 
a  place  corresponding  to  that  which  tradition 
holds  in  his  religious  system.  The  knowledge 
of  God,  he  maintains,  is  intuitive.  The  ideal 
element  of  every  intellectual  act  is  God  creat- 
ing creatures,  e/w  creat  exiatentiiu.  The  later 
publications  of  Mr.  Brownson  are  "  The  Spirit 
Eapper"  (1864),  "  The  Convert,  or  Leaves  from 
my  Experience"  (1867),  and  "The  American 
Republic  "  (1865).  From  1844  he  supported 
almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  "  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,"  de- 
voted especially  to  the  defence  of  Boman  Oath- 
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olio  doctrines,  but  also  diacussiug  politics  and 
literature.  This  periodical  waa  suspended  in 
1864  and  revived  in  18T3.  He  was  invited  by 
Dr.  John  li.  Newman  and  others  to  accept  a 
chair  in  the  new  nniversity  in  Dublin,  but  he 
preferred  to  continue  his  labors  in  his  native 
country.  Translations  of  several  of  his  works 
and  essays  have  been  published  in  Eatope. 

BBOWN  SPAR,  a  name  givm  to  dolomite, 
the  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  when  this  is 
of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  color,  from  a 
email  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of 
manganese.  Crystals  of  spathio  iron  and  the 
mineral  magnesite  are  sometimes  called  by  the 


BROWNSVILLE.  L  A  post  borough  of  Fayette 
CO,,  Penn.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road,  about  30 
m.  8.  of  Pittsburgh ;  pop.  in  ISTO,  1,749,  A 
bridge  over  the  river  has  been  erected  here  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  another  bridge,  of  oast 
iron,  over  Dunlap's  creek,  connects  Browns- 
ville with  the  neighboring  borongli  of  Bridge- 
port In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu- 
minous ooal.  The  Monongahela  is  navigable  to 
thispointfor  large  steamboats,  n.  A  city,  capi- 
tal of  Cameron  co.,  Tesas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoros,  about  35 
m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  810  m,  S.  of 
Austin ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,905.  It  is  easily  acces- 
Mhle  by  steamboats,  and  contains  a  custom 
house  and  several  churches.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Mesico,  in  1846,  the 
United  States  troops  under  C jen.  Taylor  occu- 

iiied  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and, 
eaving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  their 
supphes  were  threatened.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mata- 
moros, erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  com- 
menced a  bombardment  of  the  foi-t,  which 
lasted  160  hours.  The  Americans  defended 
themselves  with  spirit,  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion nntU  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Taylor, 
but  losing  their  commander,  M^or  Brown,  who 
was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the  6th.  It  is  in  honor 
of  this  officer  that  the  town  was  named.  There 
is  now  a  fort  (Fort  Brown)  with  a  garrison  of 
United  States  troops  at  this  point.  III.  A  vil- 
lage, capita!  of  Haywood  co.,  Tenn,,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville  railroad,  57  in.  H".  E. 
of  Memphis ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,454,  of  whom 
1,016  were  colored.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich,  level  country,  is  surrounded  by  cot- 
ton and  mtuze  plantations,  and  is  the  centre  of 
an  active  trade.  It  contains  a  female  college 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists. 

BROWN  ENIVERSITT  (formerly  Rhode  Island 
College),  a  seat  of  learning  in  Providence, 
B.  I.,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  Philadelphia  associatiou  of  Baptist 
churches,  at  the  special  instigation  of  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Edwards,  aWelsh  clergyman  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Eev.  James  Manning,  a  native 
of  N  ew  Jersey,  and  graduate  of  Pi-inoeton,  was 
authorized  in  1733  to  broach  the  scheme  to 
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certain  prominent  Baptists  of  Newport,  with 
whose  aid  the  necessary  money  was  raised,  and 
a  charter  obtained  in  February,  1764,  "for  a 
college  or  university  in  the  English  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in 
New  England,  in  America,"  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter  is  as  follows:  "And 
farthermore,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared, 
that  into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institution 
shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof 
shall  for  ever  ei^oy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  un- 
interrupted liberty  of  conscience :  and  that  the 
public  teaching  ^all,  in  general,  respect  the 
sciences,  and  t£at  the  sectarian  differences  of 
opinions  shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public 
and  classical  instruction."  The  government  of 
the  college  is  vested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  con- 
sisting of  12  members,  of  whom  8,  including  the 
president,  must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  86  members,  of  ivhom 
22  must  be.  Baptists,  5  Friends  or  Quakers,  4 
CongregationaUats,  and  B  Episcopalians ;  this 
proportion  representing  the  different  denomina- 
tions then  existing  in  the  colony.  The  instruc- 
tion and  immediate  government  of  the  college 
rest  in  the  president  and  board  of  fellbws.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  the  college 
was  established,  instmction  was  commenced  at 
Warren,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Manning,  who  was  formally  elected  its  presi- 
dent in  September,  1765.  A  local  contest  for 
the  seat  of  the  college  was  finally  terminated 
in  favor  of  Providence  in  1770.  During  apart 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution  instruction  was 
suspended,  and  the  college  building  was  occu- 
pied by  the  state  militia  and  by  the  troops  of 
Koohambeau,  Instrnotion  was  resumed  in 
1783,  Mr.  Manning  was  elected  to  congress 
in  1786,  but  soon  resigned  the  post  in  conse- 
qaence  of  its  incompatibility  with  his  duties  to 
the  college,  and  died  in  1791,  aged  63.  Mr. 
Manning  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev,  Jonathan 
Maxcy,  who  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Eev.  Asa  Messer,  whoi^as  president  till 
1826.  In  1804,  during  hia  presidency,  the  col- 
lege received  the  name  of  Brown  university,  in 
honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most  distii^ish- 
ed  benefactor.  Mr.  Messer  was  sneceeded  in 
1827  by  the  Eev,  Francis  Waj^land,  D.  D,,  who 
resigned  in  1855,  having  by  nis  personal  char- 
acter and  writings  greatiy  extended  the  reputa- 
tion and  influence  of  the Tiniversity.  The  Eev. 
Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  then  chosen 
president,  and  resigned  in  1867.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  and  the  latter,  in  January,  1872,  by 
the  Eev.  E.  G.  Eobinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— The 
officers  of  inatmofion  are  the  president,  nine 
professors,  and  three  instructors,  besides  a  li- 
brarian and  register.  The  university  has  five 
college  buildings,  aud  a  mansion  house  for  the 
president.  Its  enclosures  are  graded  and  adorn- 
ed with  elms,  and  comprise  upward  of  16  acres, 
situated  on  high  land  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  city.    The  college  year  is  divided  into  two 
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terms  with  two  Tftcationa,  one  of  three  weeks 
heginning  about  the  last  of  Junuary,  and  an- 
other of  nine  weeka  commencing  the  last  week 
in  Jmie.  Besides  these  there  are  two  reoeaseB 
of  a  week  each.  The  annual  commencement 
exercises  occur  on  tie  last  Wednesday  in  June, 
during  which  week  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  oollege  are  examined.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  foar  years.  All  the  studies  of  the 
first  two  years  and  the  first  term  of  the  third 
are  compalsorj.  For  the  second  terra,  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  geology,  political 
economy,  Latin,  and  Gi'eek  are  elective ;  while 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  are  elective  studies 
of  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  collegiate  course,  there  are 
courses  of  study  covering  tliree  years  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  The  annual 
coQege  espenses  are ;  tuition,  $76;  room  rent, 
$30 ;  use  of  library,  $8 ;  register's  salary,  $i ;' 
total,  $103.  In  the  case  of  indigent  students, 
135  per  annum  on  the  tuition  may  be  remitted 
a  number  not  exceeding  two  fifths  of  all  the 
idents  in  college.  Scholarships,  67  in  num- 
ber, each  yielding  about  $60  per  annum,  have 
been  established;  and  a  fond  of  $60,000  has 
been  placed  by  l^e  state  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  custody  of  the  corporation,  the  income  of 
which  sustains  SO  scholarships.  The  state 
scholarships  are  open  only  to  citizens  of  Ehode 
Island ;  and  appointments  to  them  are  made 
on  the  nomination  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state.  TMs  fimd  was  realized  by  the  state 
from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  given  by  congress 
for  the  founding  of  a  college  of  agriculture, 
which  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  university.  A  fund  of  $8,000  has  been 
given  to  the  university  by  two  of  its  friends, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  a  gift  or  a  loan  to  students.  The  fol- 
lowing departments  of  practical  science  have 
been  established  in  the  university ;  1,  chemis- 
try applied  to  the  arts,  in  which  particular 
attention  b  given  to  metallargy,  pharmacy, 
medical  chemistry,  and  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  maaufacturiDg  processes;  and  3, 
civil  engineering,  in  which  the  course  is  three 
years.  The  coarse  is  not  confined  to  undergrad- 
uates in  either  department.  The  coarse  in  the 
agricultural  and  scientific  department  is  three 
years.  The  college  library  contdns  more  than 
40,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
from  the  income  of  .a  permanent  fund  of 
$37,000.  The  museum  of  natural  history  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  specimens.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits.  The 
invested  funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
$903,653,  the  greater  part  having  been  contrib- 
uted by  private  individuals,  among  whom  are 
John  Carter  Brown,  Nicholas  Brown,  Alex- 
ander Duncan^  Eowhmd  G.  Hazard,  William 
Sprague,  Wiiham  8.  Slater,  Earl  P.  Mason, 
WUham  H.  Reynolds,  and  H.  N.  Slater,  all 
residents  of  Providence ;  of  whom  the  five  last 
mentioned  subscribed  in  October,  1865,  $20,000 
each.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  bequeathed  by 
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the  late  William  Sanford  Rogers  of  Boston,  to 
found  "  the  Newport-Rogers  Professorship  of 
Chemistry."  According  to  the  last  triennial 
catalogs,  issued  in  1869,  the  whole  number  of 
almnni  was  2,S76,  of  whom  1,351  survived. 

BRCCE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
hounded  W.  by  Lake  Huron  and  N.  and  W.  E, 
by  Georgian  hay,  having  a  coast  line  of  about 
180  m.;  area,  about  1,600  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
68,515.  The  chief  river  is  the  Saiigeen,  flow- 
ing N.  W.  into  Lake  Huron.  The  northern 
part  is  a  rocky  peninsala  nearly  cat  off  from 
the  rest  by  Coipoy's  hay  on  the  west.  The 
sonthern  portion  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good 
soil.  Immense  salt  beds  underlie  part  of  the 
W.  coast,  and  salt  is  exported  to  the  United 
States.     Capital,  Walkerton. 

BRUCE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  three 
members  of  which  obtwned  royal  dignity.  It 
was  descended  from  Robert  de  Bruis,  a  Nor- 
man knight,  who  came  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  whose  grandson  Robert 
received  the  lordship  of  Annandale  from  David 
I.  of  Scotland.  L  Robert,  fifth  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  born  in  1310,  died  at  Lochmaben  castle 
in  1396.  He  was  one  of  tlie  15  regents  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III. 
When  in  1291,  by  the  death  of  Margaret,  the 
"maiden  of  Norway,"  the  succession  reverted 
to  the  posterity  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  youngest  brother  of  Eiug  William  the 
Lion,  Bruce  disputed  the  succession  with  John 
BalHol,  the  great-grandson  of  David  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  he  being  the  grand- 
son of  David  by  his  second  daughter,  Isobel. 
The  contest  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  decided  "that  in  all  indivisible 
heritages  the  more  remote  in  degree  of  the 
first  line  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  nearest 
in  degree  of  the  second,"  and  thna  gave  the 
kingdom  to  Balliol,  from  whom  he  requited 
homage  and  fealty.  Bruce,  in  order  to  avoid 
sweanng  fealty  to  Balliol,  resigned  the  lordship 
of  Annandale  to  his  son.  IL  RolMrt,  son  of  the 
preceding,  lord  of  Annandale  and  earl  of  Oar- 
rick,  died  in  1804.  In  1370  he  accompanied 
Edward  I.  of  England  to  Palestine,  and  on  his 
return  to  Scotland  married  the  countess  of 
Oarrick,  in  whose  right  he  became  in  1392  earl 
of  Carriok.  Following  the  example  of  bis 
father,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  homage  to 
BaUioi,  he  resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale 
to  hia  eldest  son  Robert,  then  a  minor.  Re- 
tiring to  England,  he  was  in  1395  appointed 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Balliol  broke  his  alle- 
giance to  Edward,  and,  aided  by  Comyn,  took 
up  arms,  Bruce  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  April 
37,  1396,  when  the  Scotch  were  defeated,  and 
BaHiol  renounced  the  sovereignty,  Bruce,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  Edward,  appUed  to  him  for 
the  ci-own  of  Scotland,  bat  was  refused.  III. 
Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  earl  of  Oarrick, 
afterward  king  of  Scotland,  bom  March  31, 
1274,  died  June  7, 1329.    He  acted  at  first  as 
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Edward's  liegeman,  but  vaciRated  between  the 
two  parties,  taking  no  very  active  part  in  the 
stru^le  between  "Wallace  and  England.  He 
was  associated  in  1399  with  John  Oomyn, 
nephew  of  Balliol  and  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
and  with  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  aa  guard- 
ians of  Scotland.  With  these  he  laid  a  plan 
for  recovering  the  crown,  though  apparently 
Btm  faithful  to  Edward.  This  plan  was  re- 
vealed by  Oomyn,  and  Bruce,  meeting  him  by 
appointment  at  the  church  of  the  Minorite 
friara  in  Dumfries  in  1306,  stabbed  him  in 
a  fit  of  rage.  He  then  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  amnmoned  the  Scots  to  his  standari 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  March.  Edward 
made  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke 
guardian  of  Scotland,  and  sent  him  to  chast  ie 
the  rebels.  The  force  of  Bruce  waa  aim  >it 
immediately  destroyed  in  the  wood  of  Metbvcn 
sis  of  his  best  knights  were  made  prisoners 
and  he  himself  was  rescued  only  by  the  de\o 
tion  of  Seaton.  For  two  months,  w  th  h  s 
brothers  and  the  la^es  of  his  houael  old  he 
■wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  dram 
plan  hills,  unti),  his  party  being  discovered  and 
forced  to  separate,  he  crossed  over  to  tl  e 
island  of  Bathlin,  on  the  north  of  Ireland  H  s 
three  brothers,  wife,  and  sister  were  caj  tured 
the  brothers  were  soon  after  hfljiged  at  Carl  sle, 
and  the  ladies  were  imprisoned  in  vaiious  parts 
of  England.  His  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
he  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated  by 
the  papal  legate.  In  the  spring  of  1307  Bruce 
returned,  surprised  bis  own  castle  of  Oarrick, 
defeated  small  parties  of  English  in  many 
skirmishes,  and  maintained  himself  among  the 
hiUs  and  forests  until  Edward  marched  toward 
the  border.  The  latter  died  on  his  way, 
leaving  to  his  son  a  charge  not  to .  bury  his 
bones  till  he  had  home  them  in  trinrapb  from 
Berwick  bonnds  to  the  utmost  highlands,  For 
three  years  Edward  II.  paid  no  attention  to 
the  Scottish  war,  and  Brace  in  the  meau  time 
established  his  power  over  nearly  all  Scotland, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1810  was  acknowledged 
king.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Edward 
marched  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth 
withont  encountering  an  enemy.  In  the  nest 
year  he  sent  Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who 
penetrated  beyond  the  Fortii,  bnt  still  gained 
no  material  advantages.  The  following  years 
were  passed  by  Edward  in  contentions  with 
his  parhament,  and  by  Bruce  in  gradually  re- 
covering all  tiat  he  had  lost  in  Scotland,  until 
in  1314  the  fortress  of  Stirlmg  alone  held  out  for 
the  English,  and  even  that  the  governor,  Mow- 
bray, had  agreed  to  surrender  if  it  was  not  re- 
lieved before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  at  length  aroused  Edward,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  lai^  army  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  beleagnered  fortress,  and  was 
there  met  by  Bruce  with  30,000  picked  men, 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  fixed  for  its  surrender. 
The  battle  of  Bannookburn  followed,  June  24, 
1814,  and  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
English.    Bruce  now  eschanged  bis  prisoners 


against  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  other  rel- 
atives,- who  had  been  so  long  in  captivity. 
After  this  success  the  Scotch  assumed  tie 
offensive  and  invaded  Ireland,  of  which  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  brother  of  Eobert,  was  crowned 
king  in  1816.  While  the  dissensions  lasted 
between  Edward  and  his  barons,  Robert  Bruce 
repeatedly  devastated  the  borders  and  all  the 
north  of  Yorkshire.  In  1323  a  trace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  kingdoms  for  thirteen 
years.  Four  years  after  this  Edward  II.  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ed- 
ward III  and  Bruce  renewed  the  war  with 
the  avowed  mtention  of  forcmg  Edward  to 
ren  unce  hi«  dami  of  soveregnty  o\er  the 
CDwn  of  Seotlanl  Th  «  rennnc  at  on  was 
m  de  bj  a  treaty  ratified  at  H"  rtham]  ton  m 
IS^S  by  wh  ch  Sc  tland  was  declared  sove 
rei^n  and  ndependcnt  Bruce  s  title  to  the 
throne  was  recognized  and  Jane  ot  Etj-land 
the  sister  ot  Edward  marned  to  David  pr  nee 
ot  Scotland  After  h  s  death  Bruce  s  ]  eart 
was  embalmed  in  accor  lance  with  hs  desire 
that  it  should  be  earr  ed  to  Palest  ne  and  buried 
m  Jerusalem  but  James  Douglas  who  nn  ler 
took  to  execute  th  s  comm  ssion,  was  kille  1  bv 
the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the  rehc  was  return  d 
and  bnned  n  Melrose  abbey  The  rest  ol  the 
body  was  buned  m  the  abbey  church  of  Dun 
fermline,  where  the  bones  were  found  in  1818, 
when  the  new  church  was  built.  In  1872  a 
statue  of  Bruce  was  erected  in  Stirling  castle. 
Bruce  married  first  Isabella,  daughter  of  Don- 
ald, 10th  earl  of  Mar,  and  bad  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter, Marjory,  the  mother  of  Eobert  II. ;  and  sec- 
ond, Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Aynier  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Ulster,  who  became  the  mother  of  Da- 
vid II.,  bis  immediate  successor.  IV>  David 
n>,  son  of  the  preceding,  king  of  Scotland,  born 
about  1324,  died  in  Edinburgh  castle,  Feb.  22, 
1370.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  Nov.  23, 
1381,  and  in  the  next  year  was  dispossessed  by 
Edward  Balliol,  son  of  John  Balliol,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  resided  till 
1341,  when,  Murray,  Donglas,  and  Stuart  hav- 
ing espelled  Balliol  from  geotiBJid,  he  ventured 
to  return.  In  1840,  while  Edward  HI.  was  ab- 
sent in  France,  David  suddenly  invaded  Eng- 
land, but  was  totally  defeated  by  a  small  army 
at  Neville's  Cross  in  Durham,  and  taken  pris- 
oner. From  this  time  till  1367  David  was  de- 
tained in  the  tower  of  London,  whence  he  was 
liberated  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  the 
agreement  to  pay  lOD.OOO  marks  in  20  half- 
yearly  instalments,  a  truce  being  sworn  to  and 
hostages  interchanged  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  truce  was  afterward  extended  to 
25  years  further,  under  the  name  of  the  great 
truce,  which  was  faithfully  observed  by  David's 
nephew  and  successor,  Robert,  the  first  of 
the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland.  David's  wife 
Jane  died  in  1363,  and  he  married  Margaret 
Logic,  ft'om  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1369. 
V.  Edward,  brother  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
king  of  Ireland,  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Scotland.     In 
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1308  fie  defeated  the  English,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Galloway.  In  1315  the  chief- 
tains of  Ulster  offered  him  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land, on  condition  that  he  would  aid  them  in 
expelling  the  English.  He  embarked  at  Ayr 
with  a  force  of  6,000  men,  soon  had  possession 
of  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  and  was 
crowned  king  May  3,  1816,  but  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  Oct.  5,  1318. 

BBCCE,  JMBtS,  a.  Scottish  traveller,  born  at 
Kinnaird,  Deo.  14,  1730,  died  there,  April,  27, 
1794.  He  was  e<incat«d  at  London,  Harrow, 
and  Edinburgh,  and  intended  for  the  profes- 
fflon  of  law ;  but  finding  the  stady  distasteful, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wine  merchant's  widow,  and  be- 
came a  partner  1n  the  business.  In  1757  he 
made  a  tonr  of  southern  Europe,  partly  on  busi- 
ness and  [jartly  for  diversion,  returning  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate  in  Scotland,  In  1763 
he  was  appointed  consul  genera!  at  Algiers. 
He  had  already  spent  some  time  in  studying 
the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages,  and 
took  great  interest  in  African  explorations; 
and  when  he  reached  Algiers  in  1763  he  made 
researches  into  its  history  and  antiquities,  be- 
sides acquiring  some  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine.  Superseded  in  1765,  he  travelled 
through  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  examining  their 
historical  remains,  and  finally  embarked  for 
Syria.  He  visited  Palmyra  and  Baalfaec,  resided 
for  some  time  in  Aleppo,  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  after  some  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  E^pt  set  out  to  explore  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile.  He  spent  about  two  years  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  traced  the  Abai,  then  supposed  to  be 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  to  its  source.  He 
reached  England,  after  many  hardships,  in 
1774.  His  "Travels  to  discover  the  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  Years  I768-'73,"  did  not  ap- 
pear tiU  1790  (5  vols.  4to)-  The  work  con- 
tained many  statements  which  were  considered 
fictions  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  the 
truth  of  whioh  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
travellers.  A  second  edition,  aeoompanied  by 
a  biography  and  copious  notes,  was  prepared 
in  1805  by  Dr.  Alexander  Mnrray, 

BBUGE,  MlebHl,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Ein- 
nesswood,  county  of  Kinross,  March  37,  1746, 
died  there,  July  6,  1767.  His  father  waa  a 
weaver,  bnt  contrived  to  send  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try. There  he  struggled' with  poverty  and  va- 
rious disoonrflgements,  and  became  melancholy 
and  consumptive.  He  finally  returned  to  his 
native  village  and  died  when  only  31  years  of 
age,  leaving  a  few  poems  whioh  were  collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  I-ogan. 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  and 
11  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Carisruhe,  on  the  Seilbach, 
and  on  the  Mannheim  and  Carisruhe  railroad; 
pop.  in  1871,  B,786.  It  has  a  castle  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Spire, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  hospital  of  the  Brotners 
of  Mercy,  with  an  anatomical 
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educational  institution.    The  old  castle  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  conducted  on  the  Pennsyl- 

BBUCU,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated 
with  the  similar  bodies,  strychnia  and  igasuria, 
in  the  nui  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
It  is  crystallizable,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  similar  medi- 
cinal properties  to  those  of  strychnia.  As  it 
has  only  about  ^  the  strength  of  strychnia, 
this  is  used  in  preference.  It  waa  originally 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Oaventou  in  the 
false  Angostura  bark. 

BBrCK,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Austria. 
!•  Bmek-oi-tlie-L^lia,  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Vienna  and  Buda  railwav,  20  m.  S.  E.  of 
Vienna ;  pop.  in  1869,  4,203.  It  lias  a  castle 
of  Count  Harrach  and  mannfactories  of  ma- 
chinery. Near  it  is  a  permanent  camp  of  the 
Austrian  army.  II.  Brnek-on-tlie-Mar,  in  Styria, 
on  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway,  25  m,  N.  by 
W.  of  Gratz;  pop.  about  4,000.  Near  it  is  a 
celebrated  cave. 

BBVCKENIG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rh6n,  m  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  36  m. 
N.  of  "WOrzbnrg;  pop.  in  1867,  1,571.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  beech  forests  and 
beautifol  mountain  scenery,  and  contains  a 
royal  castle.  Near  the  town  is  a  Franciscan 
convent ;  and  about  two  miles  distant  are  the 
chalybeate  baths  and  springs  of  Brhokenau. 
There  are  three  springs  and  a  few  lodging 
houses,  belonging  to  the  king,  and  under  the 
charge  of  an  inspector. 

BRrCEER,  jRkDb,  a  German  scholar,  bom  in 
Augsburg,  Jan.  22,  1696,  died  Nov.  26,  1770. 
His  chief  work  is  uie  Hietoria  Critica  Pkilo»o- 
phim,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time  (5  vols.  4to,  Leipsic,  1743-4),  which 
has  been  frequently  abridged,  and  fredy  used 
by  historians  of  philosophy.  He  wrote  several 
other  philosophical  and  biographical  works. 

BRCGBS  (Flemish,  Brugge),  a  city  of  Belgi- 
um, capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
situated  about  8  m.  from  the  North  sea,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  canals  of  Ostend, 
Ghent,  and  Sluis,  and  55  m.  N.  "W".  of  Brus- 
sels; pop.  in  1869,  47,621,  of  whom  15,000 
were  paupers.  It  has  spacious  docks  and  ex- 
cellent quays.  The  shipowners  of  Bruges  are 
eng^ed  principally  in  fishing  and  coasting. 
Lace  is  the  most  important  branch  of  manu- 
facture, and  there  are  also  manufactories  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  of  soap,  leath- 
er, tobacco,  and  porcelain.  The  town  presents 
a  quaint  aspect,  contains  about  200  streets,  9 
public  squares,  54  bridges  (which  give  it  its 
name),  and  several  beautifm  fountains.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  sculptured  Vir- 
^  and  child,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  and  a  spire  443  ft.  high,  the  cathedral 
of  8t.  Saviour,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  John  are 
remarkable  for  the  works  of  art  which  they 
contain.  The  belfry  tower  in  the  great  square  is 
290  ft.  high,  and  its  celebrated  chimes  sound 
at  every  hour.    The  other  public  buildings  are 
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the  hfltel  de  ville,  oontMning  a  public  library, 
tbe  ball  of  justice,  aud  the  prisaeuho^  tlie  an- 
cient palace  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Bruges 
basanourisbing  free  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  museum,  theatre,  an  agricultural 
society,  an  escbange,  a  commercial  and  otber 
tribunals,  a  gymnasiiini,  and  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  charitable  institutions.  Thecoipora- 
tion  of  weavers  of  BnigeB  was  celebrated  m  the 


time  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  flth.  century  till 
the  middle  of  tte  14th  the  town  was  under  the 
Hway  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  reached 
the  heigbt  of  its  prosperity  in  the  IStb 
tury,  a^er  having  passed  under  the  do 
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he  dakes  of  Burgundy.    Factories  were 
esta       bed  here  by  merchants  from  17  states, 
and       foreign  ministers  were  accredited  to  its 
magi   rates.   In  1430  Philip  the  Good  instituted 
tb         er  of  the  golden  fleece  in  honor  of  the 
p     p    ity  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town. 
B  uges  was  then  one  of  the  great  commercial 
mp  nums  of  the  world,  the  central  mart  of  tlie 
H  n     tic  league,  and  the  chief  resort  for  Eng- 
Lombarfl,  and  Venetian  merchants.    It 
had  a  arge  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  globe, 
wb        s  manufteturea,  especially  m  tapestry, 
d  all  others.    Hans  Mending  and  the 
b     b    s  Van  Eyok  practised  their  art  there, 
n     g  eat  prosperity,  however,  engendered  ex- 
ag  nt  habits  in  dress  and  soci^  life  to  such 
n        nt  that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  pasa 
•jtnng  nt  sumptuary  laws.     The  dominion  of 
h  use  of  Hapsbnrg  pioyed  fatal  to  the 
p     p    ityof  the  town.    The  citizens,  who  had 
been  noted  for  the  jealous  care  with 
wh  h  they  guarded  their  pnvdeges,  impns- 
ed    heir  first  sovereign  of  that  house,  the 
hd  ko  Mazimilian,  for  violating  them,  and 
punish  the  town  the  trade  waa  transferred 
An  werp,  and  Its  ruin  was  consummated  by 
secutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the 
a       part  of  the  1 6tb  century,  when  many  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  England.     The  town 
was  on  two  occa^ona  the  aaylnm  of  English 
kings :  once  when  Edward  IV.  fled  from  Eng- 
land,  and  again  during   the  exile   of  Charles 
II.,  the  latter  inhabiting  a  house  which  still 
standB  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  square, 
at  the  comer  of  the  rue  St.  Amand,  bearing 
the  sign,  An  lion  ielge. 

BSrCES,  BoscT  Tan,  a  Flemish  painter,  pupil 
of  John  van  Eyck,  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  eentnry.  He  was  probably  the 
same  person  as  Magister  Bogel  of  Flanders,  who 
painted  a  "  chapel "  or  altaqrieee  in  three  com- 
partments, which  was  presented  by  John  II.  of 
Castile  to  the  Carthusian  church  at  Miraflores 
in  1445,  and  which  Charles  T.  used  to  carry 
with  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  artists  of  his  time  who  painted  on 
canvas. 

BREGG,  or  Bnusk,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
oapitalof  adistrict  of  the  samename. in  the  can- 
ton of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  10  m.  N.  E.  of 
Aarau;  pop.  in  1870,  1,388.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  defended  by  conical  towers,  and  is 
brtilt  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  anolent 
Vindonissa,  some  remains  of  which  are  stiH  to 
be  seen.  About  2  m.  from  the  village  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of 
Hapsbnrg.  The  ruined  abbey  of  K6nigsfelden 
in  tne  same  neighborhood  was  founded  in  1310 
by  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Altert,  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  spot. 
During  the  reformation  Brugg  was  called  the 
ProphetemtaAtchen,  or  the  little  town  of  proph- 
ets, from  the  many  theologians  bom  there. 

BRCGGEK,  FiiedFlch,  a  German  sculptor,  bom 
in  Munich,  Jan.  13,  1815,  died  there,  April  9, 
1870.     He  studied  at  the  academy  of  Munich, 
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and  executed  in  Rome  hia  first  statues  of 
mythological  subjects.  After  hia  return  from 
Italy  in  1843  he  was  employed  by  the  BaTarian. 
goTernment  in  coramemorating  dialjngaished 
persona.  The  mausoleum  of  the  historian  Jo- 
hannes von  ifuller  at  Cassel  is  regarded  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces. 

BBrGMiltS,  Sebaldu  Josttnns,  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  horn  in  Franeker,  March 
24,  1763,  died  in  Lejden,  July  23,  1819, 
The  academies  of  I>you,  Bordeaux,  and  Berlin 
awarded  prizes  to  severtil  of  his  disquisitions  on 
natural  history  and  botany.  Becoming  pro- 
fessor ,of  philosophy  and  physical  sciences  at 
Franeker,  he  promoted  the  study  of  natural 
history  in  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  a  mu- 
soum  of  comparative  anatomy  which  became 
famous.  King  Louis  Bonaparte  attached  him 
to  his  service,  and  being  appointed  professor 
of  botany  at  Leyden,  he  ^so  taught  there  other 
branches  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  and 
organized  the  sanitary  institutions  of  Holland, 
of  which  he  was  made  chief  director.  After 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  Napoleon 
made  him  rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden, 
which  he  cleared  of  debt.  He  especially  im- 
proved the  condilion  of  military  hospitals,  and 
It  was  mainly  due  to  hia  efforts  that  relief  for 
over  30,000  wounded  soldiers  was  provided  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1816  King  William 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service 
of  thearmyandnavy,  and  sent  him  to  France  to 
demand  the  restitation  of  the  collection  of  nat- 
ural history  which  had  been  taken  away  during 
the  French,  domination.  He  was  the  chief 
editor  of  the  PhaTmaaopma  Batama,  and  pub- 
lished nunjerons  writings  on  medical  science 
and  natural  history. 

BBVGSCH,  Hclnrlfh  Karl,  a  German  Egyptolo- 
gist, bom  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1827.  He  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  of  the  ting  of  Prussia  by  his  essays 
on  Egyptology  (1848-'50),  written  while  he 
was  at  the  gymnasium.  With  their  assistance 
he  finished  his  studies  in  Berlin.  The  king 
defrayed  the  espenses  of  his  first  journey  to 
Egypt  (1833).  After  hia  returnhe  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  Egyptolo^oal  museum  at 
Berlin.  He  rerisited  Egypt  m  1857-'8,  was 
the  historiographs  of  the  Prussian  embassy  to 
Persia  in  1860,  and  after  the  death  of  Baron 
Minutoliwas  for  a  time  Prussian  ambassador 
to  the  shah.  He  founded  at  Leipsio  in  18S4  a 
periodical  for  Egyptian  archieology,  which  he 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  Lepsius  during 
his  residence  as  consul  at  Cairo  (1864^'8).  Ho 
was  professor  at  Gsttrngen  from  1898  to  1870, 
when  he  became  director  of  the  Egyptological 
school  at  O^ro.  'E.i&Hieroglyphiioh'demotisehes 
WorteTbuohii:  vols.,  Leipsio,  1867-'8)  ia  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  information  on  ancient 
Egypt.  Among  his  other  works  are  r  Seiae- 
ieriehte  am  Aegypten  (1855) ;  Seeueil  de 
momtfomta  egypUens  (Leipsio,  1862  et  »eq.) ; 
QeographUche  Iniehr^ten  alter  AgyptUoher 
"-'-■"'-  '2  vols.,  1866-'6);  Die  dgyptuehe 
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OrSli&neeU  (1867)  ;  and  Hie  Sage  von  der  ge- 
JliigeUen  Son-Tienscheibe  (Berlin,  1870). 

BI^HL,  Helnridi,  count,  a  German  states- 
man, bom  at  Weissenfeis  in  1700,  died  at  Dres- 
den, Oct.  28,  1763.  Beg^ning  life  as  a  page, 
he  gained  rapid  promotion  until  in  1733  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  the 
elector  Augustas  H.  of  Saxony.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  1747 ;  but  by  humoring  the 
costly  caprices  of  the  king,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
travagance, he  exhausted  the  public  revenue, 
end  covered  the  kingdom  with  disgrace.  On 
the  death  of  Angustcs,  in  1763,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  olEoe,  and  died  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  celebrated  Brhhl  palace  still  re- 
mains in  Dresden ;  and  his  collections  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royal  library. 

BBCHNS,  Karl  ClulsHu,  a  German  astron- 
omer, born  at  Plon,  Holstein,  ffov.  22,  1830. 
He  was  at  first  a  mechanic,  but  became  assis- 
tant to  the  astronomer  Encke  in  Berlin  in  1853, 
graduated  at  the  university  in  3866,  and  in 
1860  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Leip- 
sio, where  he  established  an  observatory.  He 
ia  the  discoverer  of  a  number  of  oometa.  Be- 
sides many  contributions  to  the  Astronomuche 
NachriehUn,  he  has  pnblished  DU  astrono- 
fnische  Strahlejihreehung  in  ihrer  kistorMchen 
Enfimickelung  (1861),  an  account  of  hia  ob- 
servationa  from  1860  to  1865  (1866),  and  a 
biography  of  Encke  (1869), 

BBUMMBE,  The  I^hleeiO,  the  day  of  the 
year  YHI.  in  the  calendar  of  the  French  revo- 
lution corresponding  to  Nov.  9, 17B9.  On  that 
day  was  begun  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the 
establishment  of  the  consulate  in  France. 
Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  found 
the  government  in  power  as  establislied  by 
the  constitntion  of  the  year  IH.  It  consisted 
of  a  directory  of  five  members  (Sieyfes,  Barras, 
Duoos,  Moulins,  and  Gohier),  a  senate,  or  coun- 
cil of  the  ancietits,  and  the  council  of  600,  or 
popular  legislative  branch.  The  republicans 
had  a  m^ority  in  the  council  of  500 ;  these, 
with  the  generals  Bemadotte,  Jonrdan,  and 
Angereau,  desired  to  restrain  the  power  of 
the  directory,  and  remove  Barras  from  it. 
8iey6s,  with  a  majority  of  the  ancients,  wish- 
ed some  less  democratic  organization.  Barras 
and  the  other  directors  were  anxiona  to  re- 
tain their  own  power.  Bonaparte  and  his 
brothers,  aided  by  many  soldiers  and  civilians, 
were  in  favor  of  any  change  which  would 
throw  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  These 
latter  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Sieyfia 
and  hb  friends  for  the  ■  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  fixed  upon  the  18th  Bmmaire  as 
the  day  for  its  execution.  SieySs  was  to  man- 
age the  council  of  the  ancients;  Lucien  Bona- 
parte was  to  see  to  the  council  of  500,  of  which 
he  was  president ;  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
military.  .  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  council  of  the  ancients,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  republican  members  who  had 
not  been  notified,  were  convened  at  the  Tuile- 
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ries,  where  SieySs  made  a  harangue  npon  the 
perils  of  the  republic,  and  the  reported  plots 
of  the  Jacobins  to  reestablish  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  induced  the  council  to  place  Boua- 
parte  in  command  of  the  military  ia  Paria, 
and  to  transfer  the  sittings  of  both  legislative 
bodies  to  St.  Oloud,  where  they  Would  be  out 
of  danger.  Sieyfes,  Barras,  and  Dncoa  resign- 
ed as  members  of  the  directory,  so  that  there 
was  left  no  esecutive  authority ;  but  Bona- 
parte commanded  the  tjoops.  On  the  next 
morning,  Nov,  10,  the  two  councils  met  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  repubUcan  m^ority  in  the 
ancients  inveighed  against  the  trick  by  which 
they  had  been  left  ont  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  day.  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  bar 
to  justify  his  action.  He  began  a  violent  speech, 
loat  his  presence  of  mind,  and  became  con- 
fused, but  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  grenadiers 
outside,  he  threatened  the  council  with  milita- 
ry violence  if  th.ey  should  decide  against  him. 
Meanwhile  in  the  council  of  600  Lueien  Bona- 
parte read  the  resignation  of  the  three  directors, 
amid  shouts  from  the  members  of  "  No  Crom- 
weEl  nodictatorl  the  constitution  for  ever." 
Bonaparte  now  entered,  accompanied  by  four 
grenadiers,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was 
interrupted  by  cries  and  execrations,  and  conjd 
utter  only  a  few  broken  sentences.  The  mem- 
bers appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  violence  against  liim,  when  a  body  of  soldiers 
rnahed  into  the  ball  and  bore  him  off.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  for  his  outlawry ;  but  Lueien 
refused  to  put  it,  left  the  chair,  and  went  out- 
side the  hall,  where  be  addressed  the  troops, 
declaring  that  a  body  of  factious  men  in  the 
pay  of  England,  and  armed  with  da^ers,  had 
,  set  the  deliberations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  at  defiuice,  and  that  he,  as  president 
of  tne  assembly,  suramonoil  the  military  to 
quell  the  disturbance.  The  soldiers  hesitated 
until  Lueien  swore  that  he  would  stab  hia  own 
brother  if  he  attempted  anything  against  the 
republic.  Murat  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gren- 
adiers then  entered  the  hall,  and  ordered  the 
assembly  to  disperse.  The  members  rephed 
with  shouts  and  execrations.  The  drums  were 
then  ordered  to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelled  their 
muskets,  and  the  members  of  tho  council  made 
their  escape  by  the  windows.  Bonaparte  had 
meanwhile  gone  to  Paris,  where  lie  said  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  stab  him ;  and  one 

Eerson  deolarsd  that  he  had  received  wounds 
itended  for  Bonaparte.  The  council  of  600 
was  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  about  50  of  its 
members,  who  ^so  in  conjunction  with  the 
ancients  passed  a  decree  mining  SieySs,  Bona- 
parte, and  Ducos  provisional  consuls,  and  in- 
testing  them  with  supreme  .executive  power. 
The  coup  d'itat  was  merely  begun  on  the  18th 
Brumdre,  and  its  success  was  only  assured  on 
the  19th, 

BBGHATB,  or,  Bnuipt  (anc.  Broccmtagiu},  a 
town  of  Gennany,  in  Alsace,  on  the  river  Zom, 
10  m.  N,  of  Strasburg;  pop,  in  JSTl,  5,601. 
Here  are  a  niunber  of  tumuli,  supposed  to  be 
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the  remains  of  a  Celtic  cemetery,  in  which 
have  been  found  a  hatchet,  knife,  ring,  and 
other  articles  of  Celtio  oripn.  Near  the  town 
is  the  insane  asylum  of  Stephansfeld, 

BBOmEL,  Geo^e  Bryu,  a  celebrated  English 
man  of  fashion,  born  in  London  in  June,  1778, 
died  at  Caen,  France,  March  29, 1840.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where,  though 
he  displayed  some  skill  in  writing  Latin  verses, 
he  was  Iws  distinguished  for  scholarship  than 
for  a  fastidious  taste  in  dress,  which  early 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Beau  Brum- 
mel,"  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1794  he 
inherited  £30,000,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
became  the  favorite  companion  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  gave  him  a  cornetcy  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  rapidly  promoted  him  to  a  cap- 
taincy. Military  life  not  being  to  his  taste,  he 
sold  his  commission  and.  devoted  himself  to 
fashion  and  fine  society,  Ee  set  up  a  splendid 
bachelor  establishment  at  the  west  end  of 
London,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  taste  and 
fashion,  a  portion  which  he  retained  so  long 
as  the  favor  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  own 
money  lasted.  The  former  be  forfeited  about 
1813,  and  the  latter,  replenished  occasion^y 
by  gambling,  gave  out  soon  after;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nest  year  he  fled  from  his 
creditors  to  Calais.  After  living  there  for 
some  years  on  such  remittances  as  he  could 
obtain  from  bis  friends,  he  was  appointed 
consul  at  Caen,  where  he  became  reduced  to 
utter  penury  and  died  in  a  hospital  for  lunatic 
mendicants.  See  "  Life  of  Brummel,"  by  Oapt, 
William  Jesse  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1844; 
12mo,  1854). 

BBGW,  Friedeilkc  Sophie  ChrisUane,  a  German 
authoress,  bom  at  Grafen-Tonna,  near  Gotha, 
June  3,  1766,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March 
25,  183B.  The  daughter  of  Balthasar  MOnter, 
a  German  elei^man  and  poet,  who  removed 
to  Copenhagen,  she  was  early  remarkable 
for  her  linguistic  and  poetical  talents,  and 
married  in  1788  the  wealthy  Danish  coun- 
cillor Constantin  Bmn,  with  whom  she  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Hamburg,  where  she 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Klopatock,  She 
became  deaf  during  the  cold  winter  of  1788 
-'9,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  various  conn- 
tries,  and  for  some  time  in  company  with  the. 
Wincess  of  Dessan  and  the  poet  Matthisson, 
ith  the  latter  and  with  the  historian  Jo- 
hannes von  Mflller  she  spent  some  time  in 
Switzerland  in  the  bouse  of  Bonstetten,  who 
was  afterward  for  several  years  her  guest  in 
Copenhagen,  and  who  addressed  many  re- 
markable letters  to  her,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. After  a  long  residence  in  Italy,  she 
spent  nearly  the  last  25  years  of  her  life  in  Co- 
penhagen, gathering  round  her  many  eminent 
persons.  Her  husband  survived  her  hardly 
one  year.  Her  early  poems,  edited  by  Matthis- 
son in  1795  (4th  ed.,  Zurich,  1806),  mere  fol- 
lowed by  Mue  CfediehU  (Darnatadt,  1812),  and 
Neuette  Gedickte  (Bonn,  1820).  She  described 
her  travels  in  her  Proeaiaeke  Sekr^/Un  (4  vols.. 
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ZOricli,I799-1801),-^MO(?m{4To]a.,180T-'18), 
Somisahm  Lehen  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1838),  and  in 
her  BHe/e  wus  Eom,  addressed  to  her  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Seeland,  edited  by  Bottiger  (Dres- 
den, leifi;  new  ©d.,  1830),  Her  last  work, 
Wakrheit  a/as  Morgentrd'umen.  -and  Ida's  Ssthe- 
tmhe  Entwiekelung  (Aaran,  1824),  contains  a 

SartiaJ  autobiograpny  and  an  account  of  her 
anghter  Ida's  education. 
BKtVCK,  Blehud  Fraatols  Philippe,  a  French 

Shilologist,  bom  in  Strasbnrg,  Deo.  30,  1729, 
ied  June  13, 1803.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  seryed  in  Hanover 
as  oommisaary  of  war,  and  returned  at  the  age 
of  30  to  Strasbnrg,  where  he  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity till  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  langaage. 
As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries,  but  oo- 
copied  himself  only  with  the  test.  Persuaded 
that  all  faults  in  the  language  of  the  Greek 
poets  came  from  tlie  carelessness  of  copyists, 
h»  corrected  the  texts  with  the  utmost  fear- 
lessness, regardless  of  manuscrijtt  readings. 
Holding  a  lucrative  ofBciaJ  position,  he  was 
enabled  to  issue  his  editions  without  depending 
on  a  publisher.  He  edited  the  Greek  antholo- 
gy, all  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  of  .^schylus  aod  Euripides,  the 
Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  the  works  of  Ana- 
creon,  Aristophanes,  and  Apolloaius  of  Rhodes. 
His  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  French 
revolution,  whose  principles  he  espoused.  He 
was  imprisoned  during  tne  reign  of  terror,  was 
twice  rained  in  property,  and  obliged  to  part 
with  his  books.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plautua, 
and  Terence. 
BBVIVDITSIiniL  See  Bbindisi. 
BBCIVE.  GiiUanme  JHarle  Jane,  a  marshal  of 
France,  born  at  Brivea-la-Gaillarde  in  1763, 
died  at  Avignon,  Aug.  3,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris  for  the  law,  but  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Trench  revolution  he  took  the 
Mde  of  the  people,  received  a  military  appoint- 
ment, and  served  under  Dumonriez  in  Bel- 
gium. He  was  commissioned  by  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Gironde,  which  he  did  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  He  acted  under  Bonaparte 
against  the  revolting  sections  in  Paris,  and  as- 
sisted the  directory  in  putting  down  the  con- 
Kiiracy  in  the  camp  at  Crenelle,  Sept.  9,  1T98. 
He  then  entered  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  di- 
vision of  MassSna,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
intrepidity,  and  became  commander  of  the  sec- 
ond division,  hitherto  commanded  by  Augereau. 
After  the  peace  of  Oampo  Pormiohe  command- 
ed the  army  which  invaded  Switzerland  and 
captured  Bonn.  He  was  then  sent  to  Italy, 
where,  July  8,  1798,  he  forced  the  ViTig  of  Sar- 
dinia to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Turin.  In  the 
following  year  he  commanded  in  Hcrfland,  de- 
feated the  Enghsh  and  Russians  at.  Bergen, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  York  to  capitulate  at 
Alkmaar,  Oct.  18, 1789.  After  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  sent  agwnet  the  royalist  insur- 


gents of  Brittany,  From  1800  to  1803  he  again 
served  in  Italy,  and  was  afterward  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople.  In  1804  he  re- 
turned to  Prance,  and  was  created  marshal. 
In  1807  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  was  sent  to  Hamburg  as 
governor  of  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army.  Hia 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  truce  with  Sweden 
Napoleon,  and  he  was  recalled  in 
and  retired  into  private  life.  In  1814 
adhesion  to  the  acta  of  the  senate, 
and  received  the  cross  of  St.  Lonis  from  Louis 
XVIH.  During  the  himdred  days  he  became 
again  a  Bonaparlist,  and  received  the  command 
of  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Yar.  After 
the.  battle  of  Waterloo  he  proclaimed  King 
Lonis  XVIII.,  and  while  on  his  way  from 
Toulon  to  Paris  he  was  killed  by  a  royalist 
mob  at  Aingnon.  His  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  then  thrown  into  the 
Bh6ne.  la  1841  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  his  native  town. 

BBDSEHAET,  or  BnueUId,  queen  of  Austra- 
sia,  born  in  S34,  killed  in  618.  The  daughter  of 
Athanagild,  king  ofthe  Visigoths  of  Spain,  she 
married  about  567  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia. 
Ohilperic,  king  of  Nenstria,  brother  of  Sigebert, 
having  married  Galsuinda,  daughter  of  Athan- 
a^ld,  abandoned  and  murdered  her  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mistress  Fredegonda,  whom 
he  had  made  hia  queen.  Brunehaut  persuaded 
her  husband  to  invade  Neustria,  The  invasion 
was  succeasiiil,  but  while  besieging  Tournay 

of  Fredegonda.  The  Austrasian  army  dis- 
persed, and  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Chilperic,  and  was  taken  to  Rouen.  There  she 
induced  Meroveus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Neus- 
trian  king,  to  marry  her,  and  favored  by  Pre- 
textatus,  bishop  of  Eouen,  effected  her  escape 
to  Austrasia,  then  governed  by  her  son  Childe- 
bert.  She  succeeded  in  recovering  her  author- 
ity, and  in  587  concluded  with  Gontran  the 
treaty  of  Andelot,  which  fixed  the  limits  be- 
tween Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  After  the 
death  of  Ohildefaert  in  596,  the  nobles  prevent- 
ed her  from  ruling  in  the  name  of  her  grand- 
son, Theodebert  II. ;  but  another  of  her  grand- 
sons, Thierry  II.  of  Burgundy,  made  her  mis- 
tress of  his  affairs.  She  quickly  kindled  a  war 
hetween  the  two  brothers.  Theodebert  was  van- 
quished at  Toul  and  at  Tolbiac,  and  alain  with 
his  family  in  613.  Thierry  suddenly  died  soon 
after,  and  Brunehaut  seemed  about  to  ascend 
the  throne  again,  when  she  was  opposed  by 
Olothaire  II.,  son  of  Fredegonda,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Burgundians  and  Austraaians. 
She  encountered  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aisne,  but  her  troops  refused  to  fight,  and 
Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
Fredegonda,  who  reproached  her  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  ten  kinga  or  sons  of  kii^s, 
exposed  her  for  three  days  to  torture  an4  to 
the  insults  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  hound  her 
by  a  foot  and  an  arm  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse: . 
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Her  remains  were  bnmed,  and  the  asliea  Beat- 
tered  tci  the  winds.  She  has  been  diversely 
judged  by  hiatorians,  being  by  some  accused 
of  monstrous  crimes,  and  estravagantly  praised 
by  others. 

BBDKEL.  L  Sir  Hark  Isamlitrd,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, bom  at  Haequeville,  near  Eonen,  France, 
April  26,  1769,  died  in  London,  Dec.  12,  1849. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  educated  at 
Rouen,  studied  drawing,  hydrography,  and 
inathematioa]  sdences,  and  in  1786  entered  the 
merchant  service,  and  made  Beveral  voyages  to 
the  "West  Indies.  In  1793,  for  political  reasons, 
he  fled  from  France  to  New  York,  where  he 
undertook  the  exploration  and  mirvey  of  some 
lands  on  Lake  Ontario  for  a  French  land  com- 
pany, and  in  1794  commenced  the  survey  of 
the  Uhamplain  canal.  He  sent  in  a  design  for 
the  national  capitol,  which  iuvolvaii  too  much 
expense,  aud  was  therefore  rejected;  and  he 
was  much  employed  as  an  engineer  and  archi- 
tect in  New  York.  Alter  a  stay  of  some  years 
in  America,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  in- 
vented oomphcated  machinery  for  cutting  tiie 
blocks  csed  in  the  rigg^i^  of  ships,  which  was 
secured  at  a  large  expense  for  the  royal  dock- 
yards. He  invented  many  other  useful  ma- 
chines, and  was  constantly  employed  upon  im- 
portant architectural  and  engineering  works. 
His  greatest  achievement  was  the  construction 
of  the  Thames  tunnel,  commenced  in  1825, 
and  completed,  after  immense  difficulties  and 
several  disasters,  in  1843.  In  1829  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  French  legion  of  honor,  and  in 
1841  was  knighted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  society,  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  institute.  IL  iMmbtfd  SJigdeH,  an  Eng- 
lish enpneer  and  naval  architect,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  April  9,  1806, 
died  Sept.  14,  1859.  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  Henry  IV.  at  Oaen,  and  was  resident 
engineer,  under  his  father,  of  the  Thames  tun- 
nel. He  was  long  occupied  in  perfecting  ane 
pne  designed  by  Ms  father,  the  motive  power 
which  was  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  was  aban- 
doned on  economical  grounds,  although  the 
machinery  was  brought  to  high  perfection.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  chirf  enraieer  of  the 
.  Great  Western  railway,  and  he  designed  and 
constructed  the  numerous  bridges,  viaducts,  and 
tunnels  on  the  entire  line  and  it»  branches. 
Among  his  works  are  the  Bos'  tunnel  near 
Bath,  and  the  Hungerford  suspenrion  foot 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  which  has  the  longest 
span  of  any  in  England.  He  constructed  the 
Great  Western  steamship,  the  first  which  regu- 
lariy  la'averaed  the  Atlantic,  the  Great  Britain, 
the  first  ocean  screw  steamer,  and  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  largest  steamer  ever  built.  He 
also  took  part  in  thefloatmg  and  raising  of  the 
Conway  and  Britannia  tubular  bridges,  con- 
structed som  f  h  most  'mportant  docks  cai 
the  Engli  h  ast  d  ted  the  works  of 
the  Tusca  p  t  f  th  Sardinian  rwlway 
and  of  oth  f  gn  Iw  ys,  and  during  the 
Crimean  wa    had  th      nt  re  charge  of  estab- 
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lishing  and  organizing  the  hospitals  on  the 
Dardanelles.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  in  1830,  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  institution  of  engineers  and  of  the  society 
of  arts,  and  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor, 

BKEIJELLESCHI,  FlUppD,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Florence  in  1377,  died  there  in  1444. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  afterward 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  finally  be- 
came the  leading  architect  of  his  day  in  Italy. 
He  studied  the  ancient  architecture  of  Rome, 
and  is  credited  with  reviving  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Cormthian  orders,  and  settling  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  as  apphed  to  architecture. 
He  constructed  tie  dome  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Eiore  at  Florence,  the  largest 
in  diameter  in  the  world,  aud  designed  the 
Pitti  palace,  the  churches  of  San  Spirito  and 
San  Lorenzo,  and  the  abbey  at  Fieeole. 

BBVNET,  IwiMia  Chults,  a  French  bibhog- 
rapher,  horn  in  Paris,  Nov.  2,  1780,  died  tJicre, 
Nov.  16, 1867.  The  son  of  a  bookseller,  he  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bibliography, 
and  made  several  catalogues  of  old  libraries. 
His  moat  important  work  is  the  Manuel  dv, 
Wbraire  et  de  I'amateur  de  lwre»  (3  vols.  8vo, 
1810).  The  5th  edition  (7  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
18eO-'6T)  is  the  most  complete  work  on  bibli- 
ography ever  prodnoed;  He  also  pnbhshed 
Reaherehe*  sur  les  iditiong  originales  det  einq 
Ihrea  du  roman.  satiriqve  de  Sdielau,  and 
several  other  works.  In  1848  he  received  the 
decoration  of  the  le^on  of  honor. 

BRDNI,  Leonirdo,  called  Abetino,  an  Itahan 
author,  bom.  in  Arezzo  in  1369,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, March  9,  1444.  For  about  ten  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  papal  chancery,  escepting 
in  1410,  when  he  was  for  a  short  time  chancel- 
lor of  the  Florentine  republic.  His  career  at 
the  Vatican  was  terminated  by  his  marriage  in 
1412,  and  three  years  later  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  again  became  chancellor.  Here  he 
completed  his  Latin  SUtoria  Florentina  (Ital- 
ian translation,  Venice,  1478).  He  retained 
the  ciiancellorship  for  IT  years,  and  was  fore- 
most among  the  celebrated  scholars  who  met 
in  the  palace  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  His  Italian 
writings  marked  a  new  era  in  the  increased 
polish  of  the  language,  and  his  Latin  transla^ 
taons  of  Greek  authors  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  classical  learning. '  His  history 
of  the  Goths,  De  Bella  Italico  adversus  Oofhoe 
(Foligno  and  Venice,  1470-'71),  is  regarded  as 
his  best  work.  It  was  reprinted  with  Fro- 
copinsj  fVom  whom  it  is  ehiefiy  taken,  and  with 
other  histories  of  Gothic  wars  (Basel,  15S1 ; 
Paris,  1684).  His  Epiatolm  FamiUare»  (most 
complete  edition,  by  the  abbfi  Mehus,  Florence, 
17S1,  with  Bruni's  bio^aphy  aud  a  full  cata- 
logue of  his  works)  give  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  literature  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  biographies  in  Italian  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  of  Oicero  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  His  novel,  De  Amore  Ouigtardi  et 
SigUmunda  Filim  Taneredi,  taken  from  Bocca- 
do's  Decameron,  has  been  IJanslated  into  Eng- 
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lish  in  William  Walter's  "  Amorona  History  of 
Guystarde  and  Sigismonde,  and  of  tliyr  dolor- 
ous Deth  "  (London,  1533). 

BRtfinNf^  I>  dulsdu,  a  Dntch  engineer, 
bom  at  Neckaran,  Germany,  Nov.  8,  1739, 
died  in  Holland,  May  16,  1805.  He  was  col- 
lector of  river  tolls,  and  became  in  1799  chief- 
inspector  of  hydraulic  works  under  tie  Nether- 
lands govemment.  He  improved  the  dikes 
and  the  drainage  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  preventing  inundations 
and  in  improving  the  bed  of  tlie  Rhine  and 
other  rivers,  and  puhliahed  valuable  reports 
relating  to  those  enterprises.  The  Dutch  re- 
public proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  cathedral  at  Haarlem,  and  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  his 
services.  II.  Another  Dutch  engineer,  of  the 
same  name  and  family,  died  in  Lejden,  March 
23,  1826.  He  was  autlior  of  a  JHasertatioTi 
aur  Vangle  le  phu  aea/titagmix  des  portes  d'v.ne 
ecluse  (1797).    III.  Gonnd  Lonl!,  likewise  a  Dutch 
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engineer,  horn  at  Heidelbei^  in  1775,  died  in 
Nimeguen  in  1816.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Dntch  government  aa  inspector  of  hydraulic 
works,  was  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
author  of  various  writings  on  hydraulic  en- 
gineering and  kindred  subjects. 

BRtfM  (Czech,  Brno,  a  ford),  a  city  of  Mo- 
ravia, -Austria,  situated  on  a  declivity  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwittawa, 
70  m.  H".  of  Vienna,  and  116  ra.  S.  E.  of 
Prague;  pop,  in  1870,  73,404.  Fortifications 
separate  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  of  which 
there  were  30  in  1871.  It  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  the  caatle  of  Spielberg,  which  stands 
on  a  high  hiU  just  back  of  the  town.  Since 
the  demolition  of  the  defences  by  the  French 
in  1809,  the  castle  has  been  converted  into  a 
state  prison,  in  which  were  confined  Silvio 
Pellico  and  otlier  political  offenders.  The 
most  notable  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  church  of  St.  James,  with  a  spire 
about  300  ft.  high,  built  between  1814  and  1480 ; 


the  Zandhaiig,  formerly  an  Augustinian  con- 
vent ;  the  barracks,  once  a  Jesuit  college ;  the 
Protestant  chnrch,  built  in  1867 ;  &e  Hebrew 
temple;  the  palaces  of  Prince  Dietrichstein 
and  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  the  bishop's  palace. 
A  public  park,  the  Augarten,  was  opened  by 
Joseph  II.,  and  in  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Pranzenburg  quarter  are  a  monument  to  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  and  an  obelisk  commemo- 
rating the  peace  of  1815.  The  Zderad  monu- 
raent — one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Moravia — 
stands  outside  of  the  town.  Brllnn  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  law  and  mili- 
tary courts  for  Moravia.  There  are  two  gym- 
nasia, one  German,  the  other  Czech,  a  theo- 
lo^cal  faculty,  a  technical  academy,  a  normal 
school,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  botaiucal 
gardens,  and  institutions  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1871  there  were  23 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  17  jonmals 
and  periodicals.  The  city  has  repeatedly  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1558  the  plague  car- 
ried off  4,000  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whose 
memory  a  column  has  been  raised  in  the  great 


square.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  wool,  the  most  estenaive  estabUsh- 
ment  employing  160,000  spindles.  Woollens 
are  exported  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  over  700  firms  being  engaged  in  this 
trade,  and  nearly  300  steam  en^nes  with  over 
4,000  horse  power  and  an  annual  amount  of 
2,000,000  cwt.  of  coals  are  employed  in  it. 
Machinery  and  various  other  articles  are  also 
manufactured  here. 

BRUNIf,  Helnrltb,  a  German  archie ologist,. 
bom  at  W6riita,  Anhalt,  Jan.  23,  1823.  He 
graduated  in  Rome  in  1843,  and  after  extensive 
explorations  in  Italy  he  succeeded  Emil  Braua 
in  1856  as  secretary  of  the  archfeological  insti- 
tute in  Rome.  Since  1865  he  has  been  profes- 
sor of  archfflology  and  director  of  the  collection 
of  coins  in  Munich,  and  since  1867  director  of 
the  collection  of  vases.  His  works  include 
6e»chichte  der  griechiaekeTt  Sunstler  (3  vols., 
Stuttgart,  18B3-'9),  and  /  riUei>i  delle  urne 
etrmche  (Rome,  1870). 

BKDNIfEfr,  a  vUlage  of  Switzeriand,  in  tie 
canton  and  3  m.  S.  W.  of  Schwytz,  near  the 
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montli  of  the  Muotta,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ; 
pop.  in  1870, 1,7T4.  It  is  memorable  as  tie  spot 
where  the  deputies  of  the  three  original  cantons, 
Sohwytz,  Dri,  and  Unterwalden,  shortly  after 
the  hattle  of  Morgarten,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
Swiss  republic,  in  December,  1315, 

BSUNNEB,  or  Bmin,  Jtbum  Conrad,  a  German 
anatomist,  born  near  SchafFhansen,  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  10,  1653,  died  at  Mannheim,  Oct.  2, 
1737.  He  was  professor  in  .the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  afterward  physician  to  the  elector 
palatine,  and  was  ennobled  under  the  name 
of  Bruno  von  Hammerstein.  He  made  many 
original  researches,  particnlariy  on  the  pancreas 
and  oa  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  small 
intestine.  Those  of  tie  duodenum,  (irst  ac- 
onrately  described  by  him,  are  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Brunner's  glands. 

BRIIIIIVEB,  SebRstlan,  a  German  ultramontane 
author,  bom  ia  Vienna,  Dec.  10,  1814.  He 
was  ordained  in  1838,  and,  after  holding  minor 
clerical  ofBces,  was  appointed  in  1858  chap- 
Iain  of  the  uniyersity  of  Vienna,  where  he  had 
studied  theology.  His  demmcialion  of  liberal 
tendencies  proved  congenial  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  employed  him  on  various  occaMons. 
In  1848  he  fomided  the  Wiener  Mrchemet- 
tung.  His  J^ebel^ungmrLied,  a  satire  against 
Hegelianisra,  passed  through  fonr  editions  be- 
tween 1845  and  18B7.  He  described  his  travels 
in  hnmorous  sketches,  and  in  1858  published 
his  autobiography  under  the  title  of  Woherf 
WoMn  f  (^  Tols.).  His  Clvment  MaHa,  Sof- 
iaver  und  seme  Zeit  (1858),  and  Die  EujaU 
genotien  der  KlostergeschieMe,  ai'e  among  his 
most  valuable  productions,  on  account  of  the 
ecclewaatioal  and  artistic  data  which  they  con- 
tain. He  began  in  186S  to  pnhlish  a  complete 
edition  of  bis  prose  and  poetical  works,  to  con- 
sist of  20  volumes.  Among  his  miscellaneous 
thoolofflcal  puhiieations,  one  is  directed  against 
Kenan'^a  "Life  of  Christ"  (1864). 

BRVNirOW.  L  Ernest  Gcoi^  Ton,  a  German 
novelist  and  advocate  of  homceopathy,  bom  in 
Dresden^  April  6,  17S6,  died  there.  May  4, 
1845.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  judicial  officer  at 
Dresden,  but  having  in  1818  been  cured  of  a 
disease  of  the  eyes  by  Hahnemann's  treatment, 
he  resigned  his  position  in  1822  and  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  homceopathy.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  foundation  of  a  homceopathic 
association  in  Germany,  and  translated  Hahne- 
mann's Organon  der  HeUJcunde  into  French, 
and,  in  oonjunotion  with  Stapf  and  Gross,  his 
Seiiie  ArtneimitSelhhre  into  Latin.  In  1844 
he  wrote  Mtn  Blielo  aitf  Hahnemann  und  eeine 
MomdcpatAie.  He  was  also  theauthor  of  some 
lyrical  poems  and  novels,  n.  PUHpp,  count,  a 
Enssian  diplomaliBt,  .brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Dresden,  Aug.  81,  1797.  He  entered 
the  EuBsian  service  in  1818,  became  ambassador 
at  London  inl840,  and  remained  there  till  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  In  1855  he 
was  sent  to  Frankfort  as  envoy  to  the  German 
diet,   the  emperor  Nicholas  being  displeased 
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with  his  having  deceived  him  in  regard  to  the 
peaceful  disposition  of  the  English  cabinet.  In 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  he 
assisted  as  one  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries, 
and  in  September  he  became  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  continuing  tiU  March,  1858,  when  he 
resumed  his  fonner  post  in  London.  In  1864 
he  strove  to  promote  the  interests  of  Denmark 
at  the  conferences  in  London,  and  in  1871  Le 
attended  the  conference  for  the  deneutraliza- 
tion of  the  Blaek  sea.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  count,  after  more 
than  50  years'  diplomatic  service. 

BEIIKO  TDE  GRFJT,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Henry  I.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  born  in  925,  died  at  Eheims,  Oct, 
11,  965.  He  was  raised  to  his  dignities  by  his 
brother,  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  and  was 
equally  distii^ished  for  learning,  eloquence, 
and  charity.  There  are  attributed  to  him  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch, 
and  several  lives  of  saints. 

BRFNO,  Saint.  I.  The  apostle  to  the  Prus- 
sians, born  of  a  noble  Sason  family  at  Quer- 
tutt  in  970,  killed  in  1008.  He  was  an  Italian 
Benedictine,  succeeded  St.  Adalbert  in  his 
missionary  labors,  was  active  in  Poland  and 
among  the  Petchenegs,  became  chaplain  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IL,  and  was  assassinated 
by  the  pagans  on  the  conflfles  of  Lithuania. 
II.  Founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  born 
of  a  noble  femily  at  Cologne  about  1040,  died 
at  La  Torre  in  CalaT)ria  .in  1101,  Refusing 
the  metropolitan  see- of  Eheuns,  he  forsook 
the  world  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  in 
the  mountain  wilds  between  France  and  Italy. 
The  order  which  he  founded  derives  its  name  ■ 
from  his  abode,  a  desert  place  called  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble,  where  in  1084be  gather- 
ed a  small  community  and  establislied  mies 
of  a  severe  austerity.  He  was  invited  to  Rome 
iu  1089  by  Pope  Urban  IL,  who  had  former- 
ly been  his  disciple,  refused  the  ecclesiastical 
dignities  that  were  offered  him,  died  in  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded,  and  was 
canonized  in  1514. 

BRCN'O,  Glsrduio,  an  Italian  philosopher,  born 
at  Nola,  near  Naples,  about  tne  middle  of  the 
Iflth  century,  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome,  Feb. 
17,  1600.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at 
an  eaily  age,  but,  becoming  skeptical,  was 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  fled  to  Geneva  in  1580. 
His  ideas  were  no  more  acceptable  to  the  Oal- 
vinists  than  to  the  Catholics,  and  after  two 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  some 
celebrity  by  writing  a  satirical  comedy,  II 
candeliyo,  and  deUvering  lectures  on  the  Arit 
Magna  of  Raymond  Lully.  His  attacks  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  aroused  much  hostility 
among  the  scholars  and  clergy  of  Paris,  and  in 
1583  he  went  to  England,  where  he  eiyoyed 
the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wrote 
some  of  his  most  important  philosophical 
works.  In  1585  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  the 
nest  year  went  to  Germany.    After  a  brief 
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stay  at  Marbui^,  he  settled  at  tbe  university 
of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  philosopliy  and 
mathematics.  He  remained  there  only  two 
years,  after  which  he  went  from  one  universi- 
ty to  another,  lecturing  in  turn  at  Prague,  at 
Helmstedt,  and  at  Frankfort,  until,  in  16B2,  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Italy,  During  a  visit  to 
Venice,  lie  "was  arrested  by  the  inquisition  on 
May  28,  and  in  1693  was  delivered  to  the  Eo- 
man  authorities.  In  Rome  he  was  imprisoned 
for  seven  years,  tried,  degraded,  exoommnni- 
oated,  and  finally  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power,  by  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death, 
(See  Berti,  Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,  Florence, 
1868.)  He  was  a  man.  of  great  mental  activity 
and  boldneaa  of  thought.  Itfontaigne  excepted, 
there  is  no  philosopher  of  the  16th  century 
who  has  been  so' frequently  a  subject  of  re- 
search and  comment  by  modern  scholars  as 
Giordano  Bruno.  Descai'tes  borrowed  largely 
from  him,  and  Spinoza's  system  would  appear 
almost  lite  Bruno's,  refined  in  the  logical  ora- 
cible  of  Descartes.  Even  with  some  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  centary  Bruno  baa  been  a 
favorite.  One  of  the  profoundest  works  of 
Schelling  bears  the  name  of  Bruno  on  its 
title  ("Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  the  Natural 
Principle  of  Things"},  and  this  once  more  di- 
rected the  general  attention  of  scholars  to  Bru- 
no's works,  which  had  become  extremely  rare. 
They  have  been  republished  since  then,  those 
in  Italian  by  Wagner  {Opere  di  Giordano  BrU- 
no,  3  vols.,  Leipsio,  1830),  those  in  Latin  {Jor- 
daavi  Brwii  Nola/ni  Seri^ta  qum  latine  redegit 
omnia),  by  GfrCrer,  in  hia  Corpus  PMlosopho- 
Tum  (Stut^art,  1834).  Of  his  satues  the  best 
are  the  Spaccio  della  ieatia  trionfante  ("Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Triumphant  Beast"),  and  the 
Cabala  del  cavatlo  Fegateo  eolV  aggiunta  del 
aaino  GUlenico,  a  satirical  eulogy  on  ignorance. 
The  CfifM  delU  (7flner*  ("Table  Talk  on  Ash 
Wednesday")  is  a  spirited  dialogue  in  defence 
of  the  Copemican  theory.  Those  works  in 
which  he  developed  his  pMlosophical  views 
are  the  essays  Bella  causa,  prineipio  ed  uno, 
JJeir  infimto  liniverao  e  mondi,  aad  De  Mo' 
node,  Nwmeto  et  Figv.ra.-^ln  his  system  there 
is  but  one  fundamental  principle,  one  substance, 
whose  existence  is  real  and  original.  This 
eternal  and  infinite  being  produces  by  contrac- 
tion or  expansion  innnmerable  apparitions, 
whose  esistence  is  but  secondary,  merely  a 
shadow  of  that  of  the  ori^al  beln^.  God  and 
the  universe  are  identical ;  the  universe  is  in- 
finite. Every  being  or  thing  (ena)  has,  besides 
the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence,  a  cause 
of  existence.  While  the  former  is  the  imma- 
nent condition,  the  latter  is  tbe  immediate 
source  of  existence.  The  original  cause  is  the 
universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moulds 
matter  into  individual  forms.     In  the  harmo- 
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forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  porti( 
of  matter.  Every  form  being  the  result  of 
intellectual  action,  and  matter  being  conoe 
able  only  under  some  form  or  other,  it  follows 


that  everything  is  living  or  has  its  soul,  which 
is  its  form.  The  substance  of  all  existing  beings 
is  one  and  the  same;  it  is  only  the  forma 
brought  forth  by  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  ori^nat  substance  which  show  differences 
of  appearance.  The  universe,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  a  unit,  infinite,  immovable,  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  possibility,  reality,  and  action. 
This  grand  unit  of  all  substances,  of  which  all 
beings  and  things  are  only  secondary  manifesta- 
tions, is  God;  God  is  the  monad  of  the  monads. 
Man,  as  an  intermediate  being  between  time  and 
eternity,  belongs  to  both  spherM  at  the  same 
time,  the  spiritual  and  the  sensual;  but  his 
principal  aim  is  the  mind  and  intellect  The 
human  mind  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  di- 
vine substance ;  the  perception  of  the  supreme 
truth,  the  vohtion  of  the  supreme  good,  are  its 
goal.  From  the  narrow  Sphere  of  common 
life,  man  ought  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  of  the  afBnity  of 
his  spiritna]  being  to  the  nnivcMal  intellect. 

BBimSWICK.  I.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Worth  Carolina,  watered  by  the 
Nottoway,  Eoanoke,  and  Meherrin  rivers ; 
area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1870,  13,437,  of 
whom  8,902  were  colored.  A  large  portion 
of  the  land  is  exhausted  by  the  tobacco  culture, 
but  has  been  imprbved  by  the  use  of  guano. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  44,309 
bnshels  of  wheats  166,893  of  Indian  com, 
68,283  of  oats,  and  1,121,480  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  859  horses,  1,340  milch  cows, 
8,917  other  cattle,  3,582  sheep,  and  7,258 
swine.  Capital,  Lawrenoeville.  n.  A  g.  E. 
county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina,  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained 
by  Oape  Fear  and  Waocamaw  rivers ;  area, 
about  1,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  J870,  7,'ro4,  of 
whom  3,306  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  much  of  it  swampy.  The  soil  is 
poor  and  sandy,  but  capable  of  producing  rice 
and  cotton  to  some  extent.  Piue  timber,  tar, 
and  rosin  are  exporiad  in  considerable  (quanti- 
ties, and  the  cypress  and  juniper  grow  m  the 
swamps.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  the 
Wilmmgton,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  railroads 
pass  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  56,211  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  129,168  of  sweet  potatoes,  119  bales  of 
cotton,  and  748,418  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
872  horses,  3,777  milch  cows,  4,39S  other 
cattle,  3,555  sheep,  and  10,485  swine.  Capital, 
Smithville. 

BBDWSWICK.  I.  A  town  and  village  of 
Cumberland  co..  Me.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
.  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  water, 
30  m,  by  railroad  N.  N.  E.  of  Portland ;  pop. 
of  the  town  in  1870,  4,687;  of  the  village, 
1,449.  A  bridge  over  the  falls  unites  it  with 
Topsham,  and  another  bridge  is  used  by  the 
Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad.  The  An- 
droscoggin railroad  eonnecta  it  with  Augusta, 
30  m.,  and  the  Bath  branch  with  Bath,  9  m. 
distant.  The  fells  of  the  Androsco^n  famish 
ample  water  power.      The  town  contains  a 
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cottfln  mill,  two  flour  mills,  a  bleacherj',  a  tan- 
nery, and  many  other  factories..  It  is  the  seat 
of  Bowdoin  college,  and  has  11  churches,  3 
national  banks,  and  a  weekly  and  a  bi-weekly 
paper.  Much  Capital  is  invested  in  shipping. 
II.  A  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of 
Glynn  oo.,  Ga.,  situated  on  a  bluff  on  Turtle 
river,  70  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Savannah ;  pop,  in  1870, 
3,348.  It  haa  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor, 
i^;ith  13  ft.  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide, 
and  a  lighthonse  on  St.  Simon's  island,  8  m. 
below.  The  entrance  to  St.  Simon's  sound, 
through  which  the  Turtle  river  enters  the  At- 
lantic, is  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  town.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  18T1,  the  value  of 
imports  from  foreign  countries  was  $291,413; 
exports,  $380,116.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here.  The  town  is  the  terminns  of 
the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  and  the  Brunswick 
and  Albany  riulroads. 

BROrSWIClL  (Ger.  Braumehweig).  I.  A 
duchy  of  N.  W.  Grermany,  composed  of  three 
large  portions,  separated  from  each  other 
chiefly  by  Prnasian  territory :  1,  the  principal- 
ity of  Wolfenbattel,  embraomg  the  circles  of 
Brunswick,  WoUenbUttel,  and  Helmstedt;  2, 
the  district  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Weser,  em- 
bracing the  circles  of  Gandersheim  and  Holz- 
minden;  8,  the  principality  of  Blankenburg,  on 
the  lower  Hartz.  Besides  these  three  large 
portions,  there  are  five  small  isolated  districts. 
Its  area  and  population  in  1871  were  as  follows: 
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Of  the  inhabitants  17  '^b  per  cent,  are  Protes- 
tant" 1  68  Catholics  and  0  39  Jews.  The  Prot- 
estants, with  the  exception  of  1,700  Reformed, 
are  Lutherans.  The  general  character  of  tie 
sarffeje  is  hilly,  and  in  the  monntainons  districts 
the  climate  is  severe  and  the  harvest  late. 
About  88  percent,  of  the  land  is  arable;  27  per 
cent,  consists  of  meadows,  and  32  of  woodland. 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Ocker,  Leine,  and  We- 
ser,  the  !ast  of  which  drains  Uie  greater  part 
of  the  duchy  and  haa  many  affluents.  Bruns- 
wick may  be  divided  into  the  mining  districts, 
which:  lie  chiefly  among  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  the  agricnltural  regions,  which  comprise 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Grain,  fruit, 
tobacco,  flax,  cattle,  and  horses  are  raised  in 
the  latter,  while  the  former  are  rich  in  gold, 
diver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  and  coal. 
The  mines,  in  some  of  which  Hanover  haa  a 
joint  interest,  are  not  now  so  productive  as 
in  former  times,  but  are  still  of  high  value. 
Other  minerals,  such  as  marble,  alabaster, 
limestone,  gypsum,  potter's  clay,  aabestus,  as- 
phaltnra,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  found  in  various 


localities.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance.  The 
manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  Spinniag  is 
rorite  occupation,  and  there  are  several 
camlet  manufactories,  dye  houses,  paper,  oil, 
and  saw  mills,  breweries,  iron  works,  and  man- 
ufactories of  lacquered  wares  and  porcelain. 
The  advantages  of  railway  communication  with 
Hanover,  Magdeburg,  and  Neustadt  have  ^ven 
to  trade  b.  magnitude  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  the  geographical  position  of  the  country. 
The  a^regate  length  of  railways  in  1871  was 
131  m.  The  university  of  Helmstedt  was  sup- 
pressed in  1809,  but  there  are  5  gymnasia,  a 
polytechnic  school,  a  theological  seminary,  2 
normal,  21  Latin,  and  369  common  schools,  and 
Q  library  at  Wolfenbiittel,  of  considerable  re- 
pute.— The  form  of  government  is  a  limited 
hereditary  monarchy,  the  supreme  power  being 
vested  in  the  duke  and  a  legislative  body  of  one 
chamber,  consisting  of  46  members,  of  whom 
21  are  chosen  from  the  owners. of  large  landed 
estates-and  the  highest  taxpayers,  10  from  the 
towns,  13  from  the  rural  districts,  and  3  repre- 
sentativesof  the  church.  They  are  elected  for  six 
years,  one  half  going  ont  of  office  every  three 
years.  They  assemble  triennially  on  convoca- 
tion by  the  dnke,  but  in  oert^n  cases  may  meet 
without  his  authority.  Theduchy  holds  the  11th 
place  among  the  states  of  the  German  empu'e, 
has  two  votes  in  the  federal  council,  and  elects 
one  delegate  to  the  Reichstag.  To  the  army 
of  the  empire  it  contributes  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, a  regiment  of  hnssars,  a  battery  of  four 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  two  landwehr  battal- 
ions. The  public  debt  in  1871  was  23,765,768 
thalers,  including  19,670,700  thalers  for  rail- 
ways; and  the  budget  for  the  three  years  1870- 
'72  presented  an  aggregate  revenue  of  7,196,400 
thalers,  and  the  same  a^regate  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  above  de- 
scribed duchy,  situated  on  the  Ocker,  32  m.  E. 
S.  E,  of  Hanover,  and  connected  by  railways 
with  the  other  cities  of  Germany ;  pop.  in  1871, 
67,882.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9th  century,  by  Bnmo,  second  duke  of  Saa- 
ony,  was  enlarged  by  Henry  the  Lion,  ranked 
in  lie  13th  century  among  the  first  cities  of 
the  Hanaeatic  league,  and,  although  much  less 
importairt  than  in  former  times,  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  active  cities  of  N.  W.  Ger- 
many. The  annual  fairs  held  here  are,  after 
those  of  Leipsio  and  the  two  Frankforts,  the 
roost  animated  in  Germany.  The  pork  sausar 
ges  of  Brunswick  {Braiiritehweiger  Wurst),  and 
its  beer,  have  acquired  great  celebrity ;  the  lat- 
ter is  known  under  the  name  of  Braumehweiger 
Mum/me,  after  Christian  Mumme,  who  was  the 
0rstto  prepare  it  in  1492.  The  trade  in  this  beer 
extended  in  former  years  to  India.  The  book 
trade  is  of  great  importance.  Brunswick  is  the 
seat  of  a  bank  and  of  several  bankmg  eatab- 
Esliments.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  an- 
tiquated, but  there  are  several  handsome  streets 
and  promenades.  The  new  ducal  palace  is  a 
magniflcent  building,  with  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds.    The  most  interesting  monumenta  of 
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the  amient  cathedral  ot  St  Blaise  are  the  tombs 
ol  the  ducal  tamilr  There  am  lu  ^.hurchi. 
and  a  sjnagogne      fbp  (     m  mdhiu    m  the  i\d 


Grerman  style  of  architecture,  and  the  council 
house,  an  elaborate  Gothic  structure,  are  amona 
the  most  pioturesque  buildings.    The 


in  the  arsenal  contains  a  gallery  of  valuable 
pdntings.  The  miwt  prominent  institution  of 
learning,  the  Collegiwm.  Carolinum,  which  was 


tDunded  m  1^45  was  in  1861  converted  into  a 
polytechnic  school  The  city  has  also  a  Luther- 
an gvmna  nun  a,  Realgymnasium,  an  institution 
for  the  blind  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  mute. 
Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  two  dukea 
of  LrunBwi(,k  who  tell  at  Jena  and  at  Quatre 
Bras  to  the  memorj  of  Schill  and  his  com- 
panions, 14  of  whom  were  shot  here;  and  to 
Lessing  who  died,  here  Eeitschel'a  statue  in 
honor  of  Leasing  was  erected  in  1863,  The 
most  extensive  of  the  many  charitable  and  san- 
itary institutions  is  a  great  asylum  which  ac- 
commodates 350  oiphan  . 

BRrmSWIGK,  Esise  of,  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies m  Cermanv  a  branch  of  which  occupies 
the  throne  ot  Creat  Britain.  The  Brunswick 
territory  then  formm"  a  part  of  Saxony,  was 
by  Charlemagne  muted  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire and  with  the  other  Sazon  provinces. was 
governed  successively  by  the  grinoea  of  the 
house  ot  Baxe  Billung  Supplingenbnrg,  and 
Guelph  The  Guelph  house,  of  mixed  Italian 
and  German  ongin  obtained,  in  the  person  of 
Otho  the  Young  m  1385,  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  with  its  de- 
pendencies was  then  first  erected  into  a  duchy. 
The  two  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John,  reign- 
ed m  common  from  1253  to  1367,  and  then 
divided  the  paternal  inheritance.  John  receiv- 
ed the  (My  of  Hanover  and  the  duchy  of  LDne- 
hurg;  Albert,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  the 
Hartz,  and  the  district  of  the  Weser;  the  city 
of  Brunswick  remained  common  property. 
John  and  Albert  thus  founded  the  elder 
branches  of  Ltlneburg  and  Wolfenbflttel,  The 
fonner  of  these  became  estinct  in  1369,  and 
its  possessions  reverted  to  the  latter.  Al- 
bert left  three  sons,  Henry,  Albert  the  Fat, 
and  WiUiam,  who  divided  the  inheritance, 
and  founded  the  three  lines  of  Grubenhagen, 
Gettingon,  and  Wolfenbftttel.  The  first  of 
these  divided  into  two  branches  in  1361,  both 
of  which  became  extinct  in  1596,  and  their 
possessions  returned  to  the  Wolfenbilttel  Kne. 
The  Gottingen  branch  became  extinct  in  1463, 
and  its  possessions  were  transferred  to  the  duke 
of  :palenberg.  From  the  Wolfenbflttel  branch 
sprajig  in  1409  the  two  new  branches  of  Ltine- 
burg  and  WolfenbHttcl-Kalenberg,  the  latter 
of  which  in  1634  transferred  its  poasessionB  to 
the  duke  of  Bmnswick-Ltnebnrg-Dannenberg, 
a  descendant  of  the  Lflneburg  branch.  The 
Lflneburg  branch  had  divided  in  1669,  and 
had  another  offshoot  in  the  family  of  Bruns- 
wick LUneburg,  which  has  furnished  the  electo- 
ral and  royal  dynasty  of  Llineburg-Hanover. 
Henry,  duke  of  Brnnawick-Lunehnrg-Dannen- 
herg,  who  died  in  1698,  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  Brunswick.  His  Kne  was 
divided  in  1666  into  the  branches  of  Bruns- 
wick-WolfenbUttel  and  Brunswiok-Bevem,  the 
former  of  which  became  extinct  in  1736,  the 
possessions  passing  to  the  latter,  which  has  re- 
tained them  undivided  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  Among  the  queens  belonpng  to  this 
family  have  been  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of 
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George  I.,  king  of  England ;  Amelia  Elizabeth 
Caroline,  tLe  wife  of  George  IV. ;  and  Sophia 
Charlotte  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prus- 
sia, the  latter  ttie  mother  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  firat  wife  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium 
was  Charlotte  Augusta,  dangJiter  of  Queen  Car- 
oline of  England.  The  following  are  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  family.  L  Enwgt^ 
duke  of  Brunswick-Lllneburg,  bom  June  36, 
1497,  died  June  11, 1546.  He  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  signed  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, and  adhered  to  the  Smalcaldio  league. 
His  enlogy  was  pronounced  by  Melanchthon. 
n>  ChilfitiMjdiiteofBruiiswJck-Ltlneburg,  bom 
Sept.  10,  1599,  died  June  9, 1626.  In  the  thir- 
ty years'  war  he  enthusiastically  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  V.,  elect- 
ed king  of  Bohemia.  After  the  flight  of  that 
prince  from  Prague  in  1620  he  ravaged  Hesse 
and  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  was  defeated  by  tie 
imperialists  on  the  Main,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  in  1632,  and  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Berg-op-Zoom,  bnt  was  after- 
ward again  defeated  by  TUly.  His  motto  was, 
"Friendof  God,  enemyofpriests."  m.  Erntst 
lagnsbK,  duke  of  Brunswiok-Lanebnrg,  and 
first  elector  of  Hanover,  bom  Nov.  20,  1629, 
died  Jan.  28,  1698.  He  became  bishop  of  Os- 
nabrflck  in  1663,  travelled  extensively,  and 
was  distinguished  as  a  general  and  diplomatist. 
He  served  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  his  war 
against  France,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  elector^  dignity  in  1692.  By  his 
marriage  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  elector 

Salatine  Frederick  V.,  and  granddaughter  of 
ames  I.,  king  of  England,  his  house  obtained 
a  right  to  the  throne  of  England.  His  son 
George  Louis  became  king  of  England  in  1714 
nnder  the  name  of  Cceorge  I.  IV.  Ferdluod, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  a  general  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  11,  1721, 
died  Jnly  3,  1793.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army  in  1 740,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 
obtained  in  1767  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian  army  in  Westphalia,  defeated  the 
French  at  Crefeld  and  at  Minden,  and  in  1763, 
by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Veche'lde, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  freemasonry 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
V.  ChuleaWllUamFwdlnudiduke  of  Brunswick, 
a  Pruswan  general,  born  at  Wolfenbtittel,  Oct. 
9,  1785,  died  near  AJtona,  Nov.  10,  1806.  His 
services  dnring  the  seven  years'  war  were  cele- 
brated by  Frederick  the  Great  in  a  poem.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Crefeld  in  1758, 
and  in  1787  marched  into  Holland  to  restore 
the  hereditary  stadtholder.  After  the  treaty 
of  PUnitz  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  allied  armies  against  France.  He  pub- 
lished, at  Coblentz,  July  15,  1792,  his  famous 
manifesto,  threatening  to  march  directly  upon 
Paris,  cut  off  supplies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 
tamine.  He  penetrated  into  Champagne,  but 
was  obliged  after  the  engagement  at  Valmy  to 
conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez.    In 
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■1793  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Ehine, 
reappeared  in  1806,  after  an  interval  of  retire- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Anorst^dt,  where 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  VL  Frederitk  ffU- 
liuB,  duke  of  Brunswick,  fourth  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  Prussian  general  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  bom  Oct.  B,  1771,  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Quatre-Bras,  June  16,  1815.  He  became  duke 
of  Oels  and  Bernstadt  in  1786,  and  succeeded 
to  the  dnkedom  of  Brunswick  after  the  death 
of  hie  eldest  brother  and  the  abdication  of  the 
two  others  in  1806.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of 
hussars,  which  he  raised  in  Bohemia,  he  en- 
tered npon  the  campaign  of  1809,  was  obliged 
by  Eewbell  to  retreat,  and  to  take  reftige  with 
his  army  in  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction.  He  returned  to  his  country 
in  1813,  and  fell  two  days  before  the  battie  of 
Waterloo.  VII.  Cbarles  Frederick  Angostm  vni-. 
liam,  duke  of  Brunswick,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  80,  1804,  died  in 
Geneva,  Aug,  19,  1873.  His  education  was 
very  imperfect ; '  he  paid  bat  little  attention  to 
public  affairs;  and  after  his  assumption  of 
power  upon  attaining  his  majority  in  1833,  his 
rale  was  so  negligent  and  arbitrary  that  he  was 
espellod  bySn  insurrection,  Sept,  7,  1830,  de- 
clared incapable  of  governing  by  the  Germanic 
diet,  Dec.  3,  and  formally  deposed  by  a  family 
council,  April  25, 1831,  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother  William  (AuotrsTna  Lotus  William 
Maximilian  FnanEBios,  born  April  25,  1806), 
who  had  previousQy  governed  in  his  name.  He 
afterwai'd  resided  mostly  in  Paris  and  London, 
making  himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  revolutionary  manifestoes,  and  espe- 
cially his  extraordinary  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  a  valuable  collection  of  jewels. 

BRCKSWICK.  GBEEN,  a  oomponnd  of  chloride 
and  oxide  of  copper  and  water,  prepared  by 
oxidizing  metallic  copper  in  the  dr,  by  sprink- 
ling it  with  a  mixture  of  svdphate  of  copper, 

" salt,  and  water.    It  is  also  generated 

"--  of  copper  in  sea  water.    Its 

given  by  Berzelins,  is  one 
equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  the  oxide  of  copper.  An  artificial 
bicarbonate  of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  is 
also  sometimes  called  Bmnswick  green.  They 
are  both  used  as  pigments. 

BRCHTOIf,  Mary  Bitfoar,  an  English  novelist, 
bom  in  the  island  of  Burra,  in  the  Orkneys, 
Nov.  1,  1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  19, 
1818.  At  the  age  of  20  she  married  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Brunton,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
ohnroh,  and  subsequently  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1811  ihe  published  a  novel,  "Self-Control," 
which  obtained  immediate  popularity  from  its 
moral  tone,  as  well  as  its  literary  merits. 
This  was  followed  by  "Discipline"  (1814), 
which  was  equally  successful.  Some  months 
after  her  death  her  husband  published  a  vol- 
ume of  her  "Remains,"  with  a  memoir  of  her 
life  and  estracts  Irom  her  ooiTespondeiice. 
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BRVSl,  or  B»iSS»  (anc.  Prusa  or  Pruaias  ad 
Olympum,  from  being  eituated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bitbjnian  Olympus),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
capital  of  the  Turkih  vilayet  of  KLodavendi- 
ghiar,  57  m,  S.  of  Oonatantinople,  and  15  m. 
8,  E.  of  the  sea  of  Marmora;  pop.  in  1866, 
102,907,  of  whom  64,087  were  ifoliaiamedans, 
27,173  Greeks,  9,343  Armenians,  and  2,404 
Jews.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  arehhi8l!op,'and  has  an  extensive 
trade  with  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  chiefly  in  oar- 
petB,  doths,  ^Iks,  and  satlna,  which  are  largely 
raannfactored  in  the  towD.     la  the  vicinity 
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are  noted  thermal  springs.  An  earthquake, 
Feb.  28,  1856,  destroyed  the  greater  part  faf 
the  town,  ruined  80  of  the  finest  mosques, 
and  killed  100  of  the  inhabitants.  In  anti- 
quity Prnaa  was  the  capital  of  Bith.jnia,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Prusias,  one  of  the  early 
Bithynian  kings.  Under  t!ie  Eomans  it  was 
the  residence  of  Pliny  the  Younger  and  of 
otiier  Koman  governors.  Wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  by  Orkhan,  the 
son  of  the  fonitder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  new  empire,  tiU  Amu- 
raUi  I    removed  tJie  seat  of  government  to 


Adrianople.  The  tombs  of  tlie 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  ^ 
and  other  remarkable  buildings,  bands  m  b  h 
houses,  a  vast  number  of  private  and  p 
fountdns,  fine  gardens,  extensive  bazaar  and 
the  superb  view  from  Monnt  Olympus,  all  con- 
tributed to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  town. 
But  Mnce  the  earthquake  moat  of  the  public 
buildings  have  been  in  ruins. 

BKBSISOMI  (DoMENioo  Eicoio),  an  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1494,  died  in  1567. 
He  studied  at  Venice,  and  imitated  Titian  so 
successfully  as  to  gain  the  name  of  "  the  Titian 
of  Veroua."  He  pwnted  principally  in  fresco, 
and  chose  mythological  subjects.  At  Verona 
he  painted  his  celebrated  "  Coronation  of 
Charles  V."  and  the  "  Proeesaon,"  in  which 
appear  the  portraits  of  the  emperor.  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and  other  distiuguished  person- 
ages of  the  time.  He  also  pamted  "  Phae- 
thon"  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Verona,  and  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  8t.  Barbara,"  i 

BRUSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of 
implements,  employed  for  removing  dirt,  for 
smoothing  and  polishing  surfaces  of  objects  by 
rubbing,  and  for  laying  on  colors.  They  are 
■usually  made  by  inserting  the  bristles  or  hairs 
of  animals  in  a  firm  support,  which  holds  them 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  handle.    Most  brushes  are 
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n  a  m  b  k,  g  ay,  _  w,  wh  ,  and 
lilies.  The  last  are  the  purest  white,  and  are 
preferred  for  tooth  and  shaving  brushes.  Each 
kind  is  then  assorted  aecording  to  size,  which 
is  done  by  parsing  a  bunch  of  them,  held  in  the 
hand,  between  a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the 
teeth  of  ft  comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bris- 
tles. By  using  a  succession  of  these  combs  of 
increasing  fineness,  the  bristies  are  separated 
into  as  many  heaps  as  desirable.  Care  is  taken 
to  keep  them  always  arranged  uniformly.  The 
cylindrical  brush  used  by  house  painters  ismade 
by  taking  a  bundle  of  bristles,  and  tying  them 
firmly  around  their  root  ends.  This  bundle  is 
then  strongly  bound  between  the  prongs  of  a 
forked  stick,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  glue 
and  red  lead.  Another  and  more  common 
method  is  to  arrange  the  bristles  around  the 
small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the' small  ends  of 
the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
stick.  The  bristles  being  secured  by  ■  twine 
wrapping,  and  placed  in  a  oup  or  socket  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  Jet  the  handle  pass 
through,  this  is  driven  home  till  the  large  end 
is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tighten- 
ing the  fastenings,  when  the  bristles  are  further 
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secured  by  saturating  their  ends  with  glue  or 
pitch.  Other  brushes  are  made  for  the  most 
part  by  inserting  little  tnfls  of  bristles  into 
holes  bored  in  rows  into  a  stock  of  wood,  bone, 
or  ivory.  The  bristles  are  in  some  kinds  so- 
cured  by  dipping  their  root  ends  into  hot  pitch, 
winding  a  piece  of  string  round  these  ends, 
then  dipping  them  again,  and  quickly  intro- 
ducing them  with  a  twisting  motion  into  the 
holes,  where  the  pitch  soon  sets,  and  holds 
them. — Many  brushes,  as  hair  brushes,  and  in- 
deed most  of  those  made  with  tufts  which  are 
not  too  large,  are  made  by  drawing  the  bristles, 
which  are  doubled  in  the  middle,  throughholes 
and  fastening  them  on  the  back  with  wire. 
The  process  of  drawmg  and  fastening  the  bris- 
tles IS  commonly  performed  by  women.  They 
mt  around  a  table,  each  with  a  clamp  attached 
to  its  edge  for  holding  the  stock-board,  and 
each  supplied  with  a  fine  flejible  brass  wire 
which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  apron 
full  of  bristles.  A  loop  of  the  wire  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  stock,  and  a  number  of 
bristles  being  laid  in  it,  the  wire  is  pulled  tight, 
causing  the  bristles  to  double  and  be  drawn 
into  the  hole.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
with  the  nest  hole,  and  so  on,  until  all  are 
hUed  with  bristles,  which  are  held  tightly  in 
their  places  by  the  wire.  They  are  then  cUp- 
ped  by  a  pair  of  shears  ganged  to  cat  the  length 
of  bristles  required.  If  the  bristles  are  very 
long,  the  clipping  is  done  as  each  row  of  holes 
is  drawn.  Persons  skilled  in  this  process  have 
drawn  as  many  as  600  tufts  in  an  hour ;  but 
100  an  hour  is  amore  common  rate.  In  brush- 
es that  are  to  be  esposed  to  acid  liquors,  that 
would  corrode  brass  wire,  as  the  stopping 
brush  n6ed  byhatmakers,  a  cord  is  substituted. 
The  brush  is  finished  by  gluing  a  thin  veneer 
upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  which  covers  over 
and  protects  the  wire.  A  process  for  making 
hair  brushes  is  employed  by  the  Florence 
manufacturing  company,  by  which  much  labor 
is  saved.  The  brush,  the  stock  of  which  is 
composed  of  what  is  known  as  hard  rubber 
composition,  is  made  in  &  die,  and  the  opera- 
tion, after  the  adjnstment  of  tie  bristles,  is 
performed  in  a  few  moments.  The  die  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  cover  and  the  base. 
In  the  cover  there  is  cut  whatever  di-viee 
or  ornament  the  back  of  the  brush  is  intend- 
ed to  receive.  In  the  base  there  are  boles 
of  a  depth  to  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  tufts  which  .are  exposed  after  the  brush 
is  ^nished.  The  process  commences  by  fill- 
ing the  holes  with  bristles,  which  have  been 
cut  by  a  gauge  as  much  longer  than  the  depth 
of  the  holes  as  it  is  desu-ed  to  have  them  pene- 
trate the  back  of  the  brush.  The  upper  part 
of  the  die  is  then  covered  with  a  sufBcient 
qnantity  of  plastic  rubber  composition,  when 
it  is  a^usted  to  its  feUow  and  the  die  is  placed 
in  a  screw  press  and  subjected  to  great  pressure. 
After  hardening,  which  takes  place  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  brush  is  removed,  perfectly  finish- 
ed, having  the  tufts  firmly  held. — An  ingenions 


machine  for  making  flat  brushes,  the  invention 
of  Oscar  D.  and  E.  0.  Woodbury  of  New  York, 
was  patented  in  April,  18T0.  It  folds  the  tuft 
of  bristlea  at  the  middle,  and  secures  the  knuc- 
kle by  a  wire  passed  through  and  wound  spiral- 
ly round  it.  It  is  then  forced  with  a  twisting 
motion  into  the  hole  in  the  back  prepared  for 


it,  and  firmly  secnred.  The  machine  will  fill 
from  60  to  80  holes  per  minnte.  The  back  of 
the  brush  is  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and ' 
the  holes  may  be  bored  into  it  (not  throngh  it) 
by  a  gang  of  bits.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
holes  be  bored  at  certain  distances,  or  with 
great  regularity,  becanse  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement the  hole  to  be  filled  is  brought  im- 
mediately beneath  the  cone  which  dehvers  the 
tuft.  The  bristles  are  fed  from  a  metallic  comb 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  tuft  being 
separated  at  the  point 
A,  It  is  doubled  by  the 
plunger  B,  and  forced 
down  into  the  cone,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  The 
wire  is  passed  throngh 
the  bend  and  twisted 
around  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  plunger, 
which  passes  into  a  hol- 
low cone,  having  a  spi- 
ral groove  which  gives 
direction  to  the  wire  and 
secures  it.  The  plunger 
continues  to  descend  with  a  twisting  motion 
until  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  brash,  and 
screws  the  tuft  into  it,  as  shown  m  fig  3,  when 


other  tutt,  which  it  ma- 
nipulates as  before  —The 
delicate  brushes,  called 
also  hair  peneds,  used  for 
water  colors,  are  made 
of  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
goat,  badger,  sable,  squir- 
rel, &c ,  by  bmdmg  a 
bundle  ot  them  together 
after  being  caretully  ar- 
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ranged,  and  their  points  temporarily  protected, 
and  sliding  this  throngh  the  larger  end  of  a  quill, 
till  the  pointa  project  sufficiently  far  throngh 
the  anmller  end.  The  tube,  having  been  pre- 
viously softened  by  water,  contracts  as  it  dries, 
and  holds  the  bundle  of  hairs  fast.  The  best 
brushes  of  this  kind  are  made  of  the  hair  taien 
from  the  tail  of  a  species  of  Russian  sable. 

BRUSH  TCBKEI,  a  local  name  given  by  the 
colonists  of  Australia  to  a  family  of  birds,  the 
peculiar  habits  of  which  are  in  many  respects 
among  the  most  remarkable  facts  known  in 
the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom  The  sev 
eral  varieties  of  this  group  are  now  assigned  to 
the  faihily  of  megapodtidm  There  are  hut 
about  12  species  in  >dl  known  t  j  belong  to  this 


Brush  Turkej  (TalegaUa  I 

family.    All  of  these  aro  restricted  in 


theii 


ranee  to  the  eastern  archipelagoes  of  As  _, 

to  Australia,  especially  to  the  latter.  The  me 
gapodiidm  are  subdivided  into  the  suh  fam 
ilies  of  talegallinm  and  megapodiinm.  They 
are  also  known  as  New  Holland  vultures  na 
tive  pheasants,  and  jungle  fowl.  To  the  most 
noticeable  of  this  group,  falegalla,  Lathami 
the  name  of  brush  turkey  is  chiefly  appl  ed — a 
name  derived  from  the  fedUty  with  which  it 
eludes  pursuit  by  rnnning  throngh  tangled 
brushwood.  '  Some  disagreement  has  ex  sted 
among  systematiats  whether  it  should  be  olaas 
ed  among  the  true  vultures,  or  among  gallina- 
ceous birds;  but  it  is  now  by  common  consent 
placed  among  the  gallinai.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  economy  of  this  family 
is  its  method  of  hatching.  Some  weeks  before 
the  commencement  of  laying,  several  pairs  of 
birds  collect  an  almost  incrediijle  heap  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  as  a  depowtory  for 
their  eggs,  to  be  developed  by  the  heat  engen- 
dered in  the  process  of  decomposition.  These 
heaps  frequently  contain  four  cart  loads  of 
materials,  and  are  constructed  in  a  perfectly 
pyramidal  form.  If  undisturbed,  the  same  site 
is  resorted  to  year  after  year,  the  birds  adding 
each  season  a  fresh  supply  just  before  the  period 
of  laying.  The  eggs  are  deposited  about  13 
inches  apart,  and  all  buried  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  more  feet;  they  are  uniformly  placed  with 
the  larger  end  up,  and  carefully  covered.  The 
chick  when  produced  is  fully  feathered,  and 
able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  from  the  nio- 
voi.  m.— 34 
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ment  of  leaving  the  shell.  The  number  of  e^s 
deposited  in  a  single  heap  is  often  very  great, 
as  many  as  a  bushel  being  frequently  found. 
From  experiments  made  in  heaps  collected  by 
birds  partially  domesticated,  the  heat  of  their 
centre  has  been  ascertained  to  range  as  high  as 
95°  F. — The  leipoa  ocellata,  anotlier  of  this 
interesting  group,  deposits  her  eggs  iu  mounds 
of  sand  alternating  with  layers  of  dried  leaves 
and  grasses.  The  mega^odius  tumwlm  con- 
structs mounds  of  earth,  said  to  be  often  of  an 
immense  size,  varying  from  30  ft,  in  circum- 
ference and  5  ft.  in  height  to  a  diameter  of  30 
ft  and  a  height  of  IB  ft.  In  these  the  eggs  are 
carefully  covered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and 
buned  often  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.  Other  spe- 
cies merely  deposit  their  eggs,  in  large  numbers, 
m  hcles  excavated  on  the  seashore  to  the  depth 
of  3  or  3  ft.  Nearly  all  the  family,  however, 
ale  unequivocally  mound-builders. 

BBCSSEIS  (Flemish,  BrvMelj  Fr.  Brvxellei), 
the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  province  of 
^3uth  Brabant,  situated  on  tlie  river  Sonne,  in 
lat  60"  61'  N.,  Ion,  4"  21'  E. ;  pop,  in  1870, 
171  377  or  including  the  eight  suburban  com- 
munes, 314,077,  In  the  new  town,  which  is 
higher  and  healthier  than  the  old,  are  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility, 
the  park,  public  promenades  (the  AlUe  iteTU 
being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of  the 
legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu- 
seums occupying  the  former  residence  of  the 
Austiian  viceroys  ■  whilein  the  old  town  are  the 
churches  of  the  14th  and  15tli  centunes  w  th 
the  r  superb  oak  carv  n,^  sta  ned  glass  w  n 
dows  and  statue    the  h6te!  de  idle  and  the 
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of  the  former  nobles  and  burghers  of 
Brabant,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  middle 
class.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St. 
Gudule,  an  immense  building  in  Gothic  stylo, 
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with  two  very  lofty  towers.  The  choir  aod 
trensepta,  as  at  present  existicg,  were  finished 
in  1373,  the  nave  in  the  14th  centary;  the  ex- 
terior waa  restored  in  18i3.  The  windows  are 
filled  with  the  richest  stdned  glass  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  tie  chnrch  contains  many  costly 
monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and 
Btatuea  of  the  twelve  apostles;  the  pulpit  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimeES  of  Tlemiah  oak 
carving.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  in  the  Grande 
place,  is  a  yaat  strncture  commenced  in  1401 ; 
the  tower,  of  Gothic  open  work,  rises  to  the 
height  of  364  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  vane 
representing  tlie  flgnre  of  St.  Michael,  in  gilded 
copper,  17  it.  high.  The  abdication  of  Charles 
V.  took  place  in  the  old  ducal  palace,  burnt 
down  in  1733,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
place  Koyale,  in  which  is  an  equestrian  statue 


of  Godfrey  de  Bouilli 


turesque  old  bnildings,  inclnding  the  Broodhuis, 
where  Oonnts  Egmont  and  Horn  passed  the  last 
night  prior  to  their  esecnfion,  and  from  a  win- 
dow of  which  Alya  looked  npon  the  bloody 
spectacle.     On  the  site  of  the  scaflbld  in  this 


arts,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
Austrian  governors,  contiuns  a  very  lar^e  col- 
lection of  paintings,  a  mnseum  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  most  complete  in  Bel^uro,  a  museum 
of  models  of  machinery. and  inventions  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  a  library  founded  by  the 
dukes  of  Bnrgnndy  in  the  14th  century,  and 
enriched  by  successive  sovereigns,  which  now 
contains  234,000  printed  volumes  and  20,000 


iliments,  and 

speculative 

utreof  theB 
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MS8.,  maTiy  of  the  latter  superbly  illnminated. 
A  museum  of  antiquities  attached  to  the  build- 
ing contains  numerous  curiosities.  The  porte 
de  Hal,  which  waa  originally  one  of  the  city 
gates  and  afterward  Alva's  bastiJe,  row  con- 
tains ancient  armor,  banners  of  the  guilds,  and 
other  relics.  The  palace  of  the  dukes  d'Arem- 
berg  contains  exquisite  pictures,  a  fine  library, 
objects  of  vertit,  and  a  head  believed  to  be  the 
onginalof  the  central  figure  in  the  group  of  the 
LaocoOn.  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
formerly  considered  the  richest  re^dence  in 
Europe,  lias  been  dismantled,  and  its  contents 
removed  to  the  Hague.  The  gal»rie  St.  Bubert, 
a  handsome  arcade  covered  with  glass  and 
filled  with  shops,  extending  from  the  vegetable 
market  to  the  rue  de  I'Evfeque,  was  completed 
in  1847,  An  observatory  was  built  in  1828, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  The  univer- 
sity was  founded  in  I8S4.  Other  prominent 
establishments  are  the  academy  of  science 
and  art,  tlie  conservatory  of  music,  the  acad- 
erav  of  painting,  the  school  for  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  the  military  school.  The 
botanical  society  has  a  celebrated  botanical 
garden  The  most  estensive  of  the  oliaritable 
institutions  is  the  hospital  St.  lile.  Brussels 
la  the  seat  of  several  important  banking  estab- 
its  exchange  a  large  amount 
dneas  is  transacted.  It  is  the 
ian  lace  trade.  The  principal 
fine  lace,  leather  and  leather 
f,lo\09  Imen  and  woollen  goods,  sewing  raa- 
thmes  earthenware, chemicala,statjonery, beer, 
e)j,ar"  carriages,  steam  engines,  musical  instru- 
ments hatters'  furs,  furniture,  and  boots  and 
shoes  The  book  trade  is  very  flourishing. 
Window  glass  and  glass  ware  are  extensively 
exported.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
f  r  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1871,  chiefly  of 
gla  s  ware,  laces,  leather,  gloves,  woollen 
and  hatters'  goods,  and  paper,  amounted  to 
$4  725  "87  06,  French  is  the  language  of  po- 
lite «oc  ety,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  retain 
the  use  of  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  languages. 
A  complete  system  of  railways  connects  Brus- 
sels with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  the  budget  of 
1871,  the  expenditures  of  the  city  were  esti- 
mated at  19,000,000  francs.— The  Frankish 
kings  had  a  residence  at  Brussels  as  early  as . 
the  8th  century.  The  city  received  its  present 
name  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1044, 
when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Brabant.  It  was  tlie  court  residence  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  the  tyranny  of  Alva  and  the  in- 
quisition under  Philip  II.  Tt  was  bombarded 
by  the  Trench  in  1695,  when  4,000  buildings 
were  destroyed.  It  wastakenby  MarsharSaxo 
in  1746,  but  two  years  later  restored  to  Austria. 
In  1789-'90  it  was  distracted  by  the  Brabant 
revolution,  but  the  Austrian  power  was  speedily 
reestablished.  It  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the.French  in  1792.  In  1816  it  was  made  one 
of  the  two  c^>ital8  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
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after  the  revolution  of  1830  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gium. In  the  place  des  Martjrs  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  oyer  the  grave  of  about  300  vic- 
tims of  that  revolution. 

BBUiTlun  (in  the  classics  Bntttii,  the 
name  of  the  mhahitants  having  heen  used  for 
the  country  until  more  modern  times;  Gr. 
'Bpt-TTid),  an  ancient  divHion  of  aoathern  Italy, 
comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  mqdem 
provinces  of  Oalabna  Citri  and  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, occupymg  the  penmsnla  forming  the  8.  W. 
extremity  of  the  country,  and  bounded  N.  by 
Lucania,  E.  and  8.  by  the  Sicilian  sea,  and  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  Apennines  occupy 
the  entire  centre  of  the  peninsida  and  its  K.  W. 
portion,  and  eshihit  here  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  principal  rivers  were  the  Crathis 
(now  OralJ),  which  flowed  northward  from  its 
Bonroe  near  Oonsentia  (Ooaenza)  across  the 
border  of  Lncania  and  into  the  Tarentine  gulf 
near  Sybarls;  and  the  Ueiethus  (Neto),  rising 
near  the  source  of  the  Orathis.  and  flowing 
eastward  into  the  sea  about  midway  between 
Crimisa  and  Crotona.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Burfooe  is  rugged  and  rocty.  On  the  moun- 
tain sides  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  land 
along  the  coasts  has  been  always  cultivated 
with  success  ftom  very  ancient  times;  but  the 
timber  of  the  mountain  districts  appears  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  natural  product  o¥ 
the  country  which  wa9  of  great  importance  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants. — The  Bruttians,  prop- 
erly so  called,  did  not  become  masters  of  tlie 
peninsula  until  about  856  B.  0.  In  the  earli- 
est times  it  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
a  Pelasgian  race,  the  CEuotrians,  two  tribes  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  Ohones  and  Morgetes. 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  Greek  colo- 
nists took  possession  of  the  coasts,  and  within 
a  short  time  had  surrounded  the  peninsula 
with  a  cirele  of  important  settlements,  of 
■which  the  chief  were  Orotona,  Seyllacium, 
Locri,  and  Ehegium.  Two  or  three  of  these 
had  also  dependencies  of  considerable  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have 
completely  subjected  the  native  inhabitant, 
and  to  have  held  them  almost  in  a  state  of 
slavery  until  after  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  this,  the  Lu- 
canians  began  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
peninsula  from  the  north,  and  by  tl;e  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  eentm-y  B.  0.  they  had  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  chang- 
ing the  masters  of  the  oppressed  natives  with- 
out bettering  their  condition.  It  was  proba- 
bly this  long-continued  slavery  that  led,  about 
8B8  B.  0.,  to  the  uprising  of  the  people  prop- 
erly called  the  Bruttians.  The  descriptions  of 
ancient  authors  do  not  clearly  show  from  what 
race^  these  were  made  up ;  but  there  is  little 
question  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
of  the  (Enotrian  or  native  stock,  and  that 
there  were  many  Luoanians  also  among  them. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  ^ven  them  by 
the  Lucanians,  and  to  have  signified  rebels  or 
revolted  slaves.     They  rapidly  gained  inde- 
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pendence  and  power,  took  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  finally  united  with  the  Lucanian 
armies  against  the  Grecian  power.  They  were 
successfin  in  maintaining  and  increasing  their 
strength  in  the  peninsula  until  they  joined 
with  the  Samnites  and  again  with  the  Luca- 
nians agdnst  Rome,  in  282  B.  0.  For  several 
years  they  continued  the  war,  but  were  finally 
subdued  hy  0.  Pabricius  and  L.  Fapirius,  and 
obhged  to  give  up  a  valuable  portion  of  their 
territory,  besides  becoming  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man power.  During  the  second  Punic  war 
they  revolted,  and  rendered  most  important 
assistance  to  Hannibal ;  but  they  were  agwa 
subdued,  and  severely  punished  by  the  Romans, 
the  chief  part  of  their  territory  being  taken 
from  them,  and  their  people  being  reduced  al- 
most, to  slavery.  They  do  not  again  appear  in 
history  as  a  nation,  and  their  country  is  treated 
from  this  time  as  a  Roman  province.     (See 

CALABBIi.) 

BBCrrS,  Dednia  Janins,  a  Roman  soldier, 
executed  in  43  B.  0.  He  served  under  Osesar 
in  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  besieged  Massilia. 
Cresar  afterward  appointed  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  rnrther  Gaul,  and  showed  him  special 
favors.  Nevertheless  he  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Ciesar,  and  on  the  ides  of  March  con- 
ducted him  to  the  senate  house.  After  the  as- 
sassination he  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
there  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  stand- 
ing a  siege  in  Mutina  (Modena)  against  Antony, 
which  early  in  43  was  raised  by  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavius.  But  when 
Octavins  had  made  common  cause  and  com- 
bined operations  with  Antony,  Brutus  was 
deserted  by  his  ti-oops,  betrayed  to  Antony, 
and  put  to  death. 

BBrrtS,  LndHS  Junius,  a  Roman  patriot,  lived 
abont  500  B,  0.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  story,  his  mother  was  the  sister  of" 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and 
he  feigned  imbecility  to  escape  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  his  father  and  brothers  had  re- 
ceived. He  accompanied  Tarquin's  sons  on  a 
mission  to  Delphi,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  the  one  who  first  kissed  his  mother 
should  rule  in  Rome  after  Tarquin,  he,  on 
landing  in  Italy,  affected  to  stumble  and  kissed 
the  ground,  the  common  mother  of  all.  After 
the  rape  of  Lucretia  he  threw  ofi'  the  pre- 
tence of  imbecility,  plucked  the  dagger  from 
the  dying  woman's  breast,  incited  her  kinsmen 
to  revenge,  and  led  an  insurrection  which 
drove  the  king  from  the  city  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Monarchy.  He  and  OoUatinus,  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia,  were  chosen  consuls.  His 
two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  taking  part  in 
a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  ttie  kings, 
were  tried  before  him,  and  he  condemned 
them  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  saw 
the  sentence  carried  into  effect  The  adherents 
of  Tarquin  came  against  Rome  with  a  force  of 
EtruBcaus,  and  in  repelling  the  attack  Brutus 
was  killed^hy  Arans,  son  of  Tarquin.    A  publio 
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ftmeral  was  decreed,  the  women  wore  luouming 
for  a  year,  and  according  to  PIntarch  a  brazen 
statue  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  hand  was 
raised  to  his  memory.  The  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities  of  the  story  as  related  by  Livy 
haye  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr. 

BHUTDS,  Ibrcis  Jnnlns,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
OsBar,  bom  in  85  B.  0.,  fiied  in  43,  His  father, 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  having  been  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Pompev,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  maternal  nnde  Quintus  Serviliiis  Otepio, 
and  carefully  educated.  He  married  a  dangh- 
ter  of  Appins  Claudius,  and  was  for  some  time 
with  Mb  father-in-law  in  Cihcia,  where  heniade 
a  fortune  by  loaning  money  at  usury.  In  the 
civil  war  ho  joined  Pompey,  but  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  C^sar  ^er  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  and  made  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  After  hia  return  to  Rome  he  was 
divorced  from  Claudia,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  Portia,  daughter  of  Oato.  In44B.O.  he 
was  persuaded  by  Oaius  Oasaius  to  join  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Ctesar,  and  toolt  part  in  his 
assassination,  although  the  dictator  had  made 
him  prietor  of  the  city,  and  promised  him  the 
province  of  Macedonia  and  the  consulship. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  appease  the  people, 
he  fled  to  Athens  and  afterward  to  Macedonia 
aod  Asia  Minor,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
imperator,  and  gathered  forces  to  oppose  the 
triumvirate.  With  Cassins  he  met  Aitony  and 
Octavius  at  Philippi,  and  bemg  ultimately  de- 
feated in  battle  threw  himself  on  his  sword  and 
died.  Caasius  had  shortly  before  put  an  end 
to  hia  life,  and  Portia  too,  on  hearing  the 
news,  voluntarily  terminated  hers.  Brutus  was 
a  zealous  student,  and  stood  well  among  the 
literary  men  of  his  day,  though  none  of  his 
orations  and  philosophical  treatises  and  few  of 
his  letters  have  been  preserved. 

BKUYiS,  Jatqacs,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  in  188'r,  died  at  Sault  8t.  Louis,  Canada, 
JunelS,  1712.  He  arrived  in  Canada  in  Angust, 
1686,  and  was  almost  immediately  employed 
in  the  Iroquois  misdons,  which  he  contributed 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  to  found.  He 
studied  the  Mohawk  language  thoroughly,  and 
wrote  several  works  on  it.  His  Bodices  Ver- 
horum  IroqwBorum,  or  "Radical  Words  of  the 
Mohawk  Language,"  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1662. 

BB^X,  atown  ofBohemia,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  narae,  on  the  Bila,  45  m.  N.  W. 
of  Prague ;  pop.  in  1869,  6,308.  The  town  has 
a  gymnasium  which  is  conducted  by  the  Piariats, 
a  military  educational  institution,  and  many 
mannfactories.  In  1421  a  battle  took  place  here 
between  the  Sasons  and  the  Hussites. 

BRUimE,  J«Mi  de  U.    See  Li.  BEiryl:KE. 

BRUl'If,  C»nielte  de,  a  Dutch  traveller  and 

eainter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  lti52,  died  in 
■treoht  at  an  advanced  age.  He  visited  Rome 
in  1 674,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself 
to  painting  in  different  cities  of  Italy.  After 
travelling  through  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  tlie 
Mga^a  isles,  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of 


200  illustrations  (Delft,  1698).  From  1701  to 
1708  he  was  travelling  in  Russia,  Peraa,  India, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  his 
return  pubhshed  a  narrative  of  the  journey  em- 
belhshed  with  300  engravings. 

BBUYS,  or  Brils,  Peter  de,  a  priest  of  south- 
ern Erance,  the  fonnder  of  a  sect  called  from 
him  the  Petrobmssians,  burnt  at  St.  GiEes 
(according  to  Neander)  in  1130.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Ab^lard;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  life  prior  to  the  time 
when  he  began  hia  vehement  opposition  to  the 
chnrch.  His  chief  turn  was  to  restore  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  earliest  simphcity,  and 
to  free  its  observances  from  all  symbobsui.  He 
denied  the  authority  of  an  established  hierarchy, 
and  the  necessity  of  priestly  ministration ;  op- 
posed the  baptism  of  infants;  held  that  the 
communion  was  not  a  sacrament,  and  was  unne- 
cessary ;  and  that  chnrches  or  places  of  worship 
were  useless,  since  prayer  oonld  be  offered 
everywhere.  He  r^ected  the  doctrines  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  value  of  masses 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  of  pnrgatory. 
He  gwned  a  considerable  body  of  followers  in 
southern  France,  who  partook  of  his  own  fa- 
naticism, and  whom  he  did  not  restrain  from 
violence ;  they  destroyed  images  in  the  church- 
es, burned  the  crosses,  and  ill-treated  priests  and 
worshippers.  In  spite  of  the  boldness  of  these 
acts,  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  continued 
twenty  years;  but  he  was  at  last  seized  at  St. 
Gilles  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  His  fol- 
lowers long  maintained  his  doctrines  in  south- 
eastern France  and  Switzerland,  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  from  whom 
the  sect  derived  their  later  name  of  Henricians. 

BBT,  TlietdoTit,  or  Mrk,  an  engraver  and 
print  and  book  publisher,  born  at  Li^ge  in 
1628,  died  at  Trankfort-on-the-Main  in  1698. 
He  appears  to  have  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  engraving  in  his  native  city,  where 
he  also  first  established  himself  in  business ; 
but  about  1570  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Frankfort,  and  there  largely  increased  his 
puhliahing  establishment.  Aeaisted  by  his  sons 
John  Theodore  and  John  Israel,  both  of  whom, 
instructed  by  their  father,  had  gained  reputed 
tions  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  he  prepared  the 
plates  for  many  of  his  own  publications,  as 
well  as  for  others  appealing  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  and  even  in  London.  Among  his 
best  known  works  are  the  plates  to  "  The 
brief,  true  Report  of  the  New-found  Land  of 
Virginia,"  by  Thomas  Harlot,  "sergeant  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh"  (Frankfort,  1596) ;  twelve 
plates  iDustrating  the  procession  of  knights  of 
the  garter ;  a  design  for  a  saucer,  representing 
Pride  and  Folly;  and  similar  designs  for  diahes.. 

BBTlIf,  an  E.  county  of  Geoi^a,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic ;  area,  472  a<j.  m ;  pop.  in  1870, 
5,352,  of  whom  3,605  werecolored.  TbeOgee- 
che  river  touches  its  N.  E.  boundary,  and  the 
Cannouchee  flows  through  it  from  W,  to  E, 
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The  Boil  is  sandy.  The  surface  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  is  undulating,  and  in  other  parts 
generally  level.  Mnoh  of  tie  land  is  covered 
by  pine  forests.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  In  1870  the 
nrincipa!  productions  were  38,909  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  28,560  of  oats,  30,834  of  sweet 
potatoes,  412'bales  of  cotton,  and  2,85T,068  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  527  horses,  1,221  milch 
oowB,  8,483  other  cattle,  1,934  sheep,  and  5,631 
Birine.     Capital,  Eden. 

BBTIV,  or  Bi^Ht^^  Sir  Fnnds,  an  English  sol- 
dier and  poet,  died  in  1550.  In  1532  he  served 
with  credit  in  France,  under  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey; in  1528  was  ambassador  to  France;  and 
in  1529  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter 
of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  Edward 
VI.  he  marched  against  the  Scots,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh  commanded  the  light- 
horse.  In  1B48  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland,  where  he  married  the  oountess  of  Or- 
raond.  Some  of  his  songs  and  sonnets  were 
printed  with  those  of  Surrey  and  Wjatt. 

BBIAN,  IDeliael,  an  English  connoisseur  in  art, 
bom  at  Newcastle  in  1767,,  died  in  London, 
March  31,  1831.  From  1781  to  1790  be  trav- 
elled in  Flander^  engaged  in  art  studies ;  arid 
he  here  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  whoso  sister  be  afterward  mar- 
ried. In  1704  be  was  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater,  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  and 
the  earl  of  Carlisle  to  purchase  the  celebrated 
Orleans  gallery  of  paintings.  This  negotiation 
he  conducted  with  such  abihty  as  to  gfdn  uiji- 
versal  approval.    From  this  time  he  exercised 
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critic,  and  was  looked    ^ 
eonnoissenrs  of  the  d  y     I    1816  h   p  bl  h  d 
his  "Dictionary  of  P      t  d  E  g 

which  baa  become  a  ta  dard  w  k  A  d 
tion  of  this,  edited  dnl{,dtyG  g 
Stanley,  appeared  in  18  8 

BRVMT,  JaMb,  an  E  gl  1  wn  b  m  t 
Plymouth  in  1716,  d  d  t  Oyp  h  m 
Windsor,  Sov.  14, 1804.  He  graduated  at  Gam- 
bridge  in  1740,  and  was  tutor  to  the  marquis 
of  Blandford,  subsequently  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, In  1756  he  became  the  duke's  secretary, 
and  accompanied  him  during  his  command  in 
Germany.  After  his  return  he  received  a  lu- 
crative appointment  in  the  ordnance,  and  re- 
fused the  mastership  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
published  in  1767  "  Observations  and  Inqairies 
relating  to  various  parts  of  Ancient  History," 
wherein  he  discusses  the  most  abstruse  and 
curions  questions.  In  1774  appeared  the  first 
two  volames,  followed  in  1776  by  a  third, 
of  Lis  most  elaborate  work,  "A  New  System 
or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an 
attempt  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable 
and  to  restore  Tmth  to  its  Original  Purity." 
In  order  to  "  divest  tradition  of  fable,"  he 
called  to  his  aid  etymological  deductions,  en- 
deavoring to  glean  historical  facts  from  the  af- 
finities of  language.  In  1775  he  published  "  A 
Vindication  of  the  Apamean  Medals."    In  1780 


appeared  his  Vindicim  Flavianm^  vindicating 
the  testimony  of  Joscphus  concerning  Christ. 
In  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  a  discussion 
with  Priestley  on  the  question  of  philosophical 
necessity;  and  in  1781  he  published  two  vol- 
umes in  which  ie  endeavored  to  prove  the  au- 
thentioity  of  the  Rowley  poems  of  Ohatterton. 
In  1796  he  published  a  "Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  War  of  Troy,"  maintaining  that  no  such 
war  ever  took  place,  and  no  such  city  ever  ex- 
isted. His  last  literary  labor  was  preparing  for 
the  press  a  volume  of  "  Dissertations  on  various 
Subjects  in  the  Old  Testament." 

BBTANT,  \m\m  (Mea,  an  American  poet, 
born  at  Oummington,  Hampshire  eo.,  Mass., 
Nov.  3, 1794.  His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was  a 
distinguished  local  physician,  who  had  also 
travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  mnoh  time 
to  the  culture  of  his  mind.  He  took  nnnsual 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the 
case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
William,  with  ear]y  evidence  of  their  proficien- 
cy. Thepoet,  in  his  beautiful  "Hymn  to  Death," 
alludes  feelingly  to  him  in  the  lines  beginning : 

For  he  is  in  Wb  ct*™.  "lio  taught  my  youtli 
Tlie  at  of  vane,  and  in  the  bod  of  We 
Cffored  me  to  the  mnses; 

which  was  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 
truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant.  He 
communicated  lines  to  the  county  gazette  be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  of  ^e,  and  in  his  14Ui 
year  hia  friends  caused  to  be  printed  two  con- 
aderable  poems,  "The  Embargo,"  a  political 
satire,  and  "The  Spanish  Revolution."  These 
p       d  to  a  second  edition  the  next  year  (1809), 

d  the  preface  to  that  edition  it  was  found 
y  to  certify  the  production  of  them  by 

p  n  so  young,  in  order  to  remove  the 
k  pt  lam  of  the  public,  In  his  19tb  year 
h  te  "  Thanetopsis,"  which  still  holds  its 

pi  m  general  estimation  as  one  of  the  most 
un[  ve  poems  in  the  language.  He  had  in 
1810  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  was 
soon  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  lan- 
guage and  in  polite  literature.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  took  an  honorable  dismission,  and 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  laW.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1815,  be  commenced  practice  in 
Plainfleld,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great 
Barrii^on.  He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  local  and  state  courts;  but  his  tastes  in- 
clined him  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.  In 
1817  his  poem  "  Thanatopsis  "  was  pnblisbed 
in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Dana,Tvho  was  one  of  the  club  which  then 
conducted  the  "Review,"  He  contributed 
also  several  prose  articles  to  that  periodical. 
In  1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eap- 
pa  society  at  Harvard  college  a  didactic  poem 
on  "The  Ages;"  and  in  that  year  several  of 
his  poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recog- 
nition as  a  writer  of  high  merit.    He  removed 
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to  New  York  in  1835,  and  was  engaged  as  an 
editor  of  the  "New  York  Eeview,"  soon  after 
merged  in  the  "United  States  Keview,"  to 
which  he  contributed  several  oritioiams  and 
poems.  In  1836  he  connected  himself  with 
the  "ETening  Post"  newspaper,  under  the 
editorial  control  of  William  Coleman.  At  that 
time  it  wsjs  inclined  to  federalism,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  sought  to  give  it  more  and  more  a 
republican  character.  When  he  acquired  an 
exclusive  control  of  its  columns,  a  few  years 
later,  lie  rendered  it  decidedly  "democratic," 
taking  ground  in  favor  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
gainst  all  partial  or  class  legislation.  From 
1827  to  1830  Mr.  Bryant  was  associated  with 
Robert  0.  Sands  and  Gulian  0.  Verplanck  in 
tie  editorship  of  the  "  Talisman,"  a  highly  suc- 
eeasfol  annual;  and  he  contributed  about  the 
same  time  the  tales  of  "Medfleld"  and  "The 
Skeleton's  Cave  "  to  a  book  entitled  "  Tales  of 
the  Glauber  Spa."  In  1832  a  complete  edition 
of  his  poema  was  published  in  New  York,  and 
a  copy  of  it  reaching  Washington  Irving  in 
England,  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  prints 
ed  there,  with  a  laudatory  preface.  It  was 
most  generously  reviewed  by  John  Wilson  in 
"Blackwood's  Jfagaaine,"  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Bryant's  reputation  in  Europe  has  stood  as 
high  as  it  does  in  his  own  country.  Having 
associated  William  Leggett  with  himself  in  the 
management  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  he  sailed 
with  his  family  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  leading  nations. 
His  poems  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  With 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  French  lan- 
guages, which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate. 
After  returning  to  his  native  country,  aiid  re- 
snmiag  his  professional  labors  for  some  years, 
he  went  again  to  Europe  in  1845.  In  1849  he 
made  a  third  visit,  and  extended  his  .journey 
into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  letters  written  to 
his  jounial  during  these  wanderings  were  pub- 
lished in  a  book  called  "  Letters  of  a  Traveller," 
soon  after  his  last  return.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  these  foreign  journeys  he  had  by  no  means 
neglected  his  own  country,  and  the  same  vol- 
ume contains  evidences  of  his  sojourn  in  nearly 
aU  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  of  a  trip  also  to  the  island  of 
Cuba.  About  184Bhe  purchased  "an  old-time 
mansion,"  embowered  in  vines  and  flowers, 
near  the  village  of  Eoslyn,  on  Long  Island, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1857  and  18B8 
ho  made  another  journey  to  Europe,  writing 
letters  to  the  "Evening  Post,"  which  were 
ooUeoted  under   the  title  of   "  Letters  from 


1866,  and  in  1863  a  small  volume  of  new  poems 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "Thirty  Poems." 
In  1864,  on  the  completion  of  his  TOth  year, 
his  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  at  the 
Century  club,  nearly  all  the  prominent  literary 
men  of  the  country  beiag  present,  or  sending 


complimentary  letters,  which,  with  the  proceed- 
ings, were  subsequently  published  in  a  volume. 
He  was  for  several  years  engaged  on  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer  into  English  blank  verse.  The 
"Iliad"  appeared  in  1870,  and  the  "Odyssey" 
in  1871,  and  both  were  almost  universally  com- 
mended as  ,the  best  English  versions  of  the 
great  epios.  Mr.  Bryant  haa  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  pay  public  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  eminent  Americans.  On  the  death  of 
the  artist  Thomas  Oole,  in  1848,  he  pronounced 
a  funeral  oration;  in  1863  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  writings  of  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper ;  and  in  1860  he  paid  a  similar 
tribute  to  his  friend  Washington  Irving;  he 
made  an  address  on  the  life  and  achievements 
of  8.  F.  B._  Morse,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  statue  in  Oenti'al  park.  New  York, 
in  1871,  and  addresses  on  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
on  similar  occasions  in  1873.  He  is  still  engaged 
in  the  -management  of  his  newspaper.  Of 
Bryant's  variona  writings  in  prose,  it  has  been 
said  that  they  contwn  "no  superfluous  word, 
no  empty  or  showy  phrase,"  but  are  marked 
throughout  by  "  pure,  manly,  straightforward, 
andvigorousEnglish."  His  poems  are  charac- 
terized by  extreme  purity  and  elegance  in  the 
choice  of  words,  a  compact  and  vigorous  diction, 
great  delicacy  of  fancy  and  elevation  of  thought, 
and  a  genial  yet  solemn  and  religious  philoso- 
phy. As  a  minute  observer  of  nature,  he  is 
almost  without  a  rival  among  poets. 

BBTBGES,  Sir  Simnel  EgertoD,  an  English  au- 
tl^or,  bom  at  Wooton  Court,  Kent,  Nov.  30, 
1763,  died  in  Geneva,  Sept.  8,  1887.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  law,  but 
never  practised.  After  the  death  of  the  last 
dnfce  of  Chandos,  in  1790,  he  induced  his  elder 
brother,  the  Eev.  E.  T.  Brydges,  to  prefer  a 
clfum  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Chandos  as  a  de- 
scendant from  Anthony  Brydges,  third  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Ohandos.  In  1808  the  house  of 
lords  decided  against  the  validity  of  this  claim; 
huf  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Mr,  Egerton 
Brydges  insisted  that  he  could.assert  his  rights 
at  common  law,  and  usually  added  to  his  signa- 
ture the  words  "Per legem  teiTe  Chandos  of 
Sudeley."  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  he  was  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Maidstone,  for  which  he  sat 
from  1813  to  1818.  In  parliament  he  esevted 
himself  mainly  to  effect  changes  in  the  poor 
law  and  the  copyright  act.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1814.  Having  lost  his  seat  in  par- 
liament, he  resided  chiefly  on  the  continent,  at 
last  taking  up  his  residence  at  Geneva,  where 
he  lived  in  great  seclusion.  The  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  ohtwn  a  seat  in  the  honse  of  peers, 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments  growing  out  of 
extravagance  on  his  Kentish  estates,  threw  a 
gloom  over  his  life,  and  affected  the  tone  of 
his  Writings.  His  literary  labors  included  ro- 
mance, poetry,  criticism,  politics,  biography, 
genealogy,  topography,  and  classical  Hterature. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  stated  that  he  had 
written  more  than  14,000  sonnets.    He  edited 
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the  poetical  works  of  Milton,  and  his  abilitiea 
as  a  genealogist,  topographer,  and  Ijibliogi'a- 
phor  are  attested  by  his  Gensura  Literaria  (10 
\(I\b.), Se«tituta(ivo\s.\  Theatrum  Poetarma, 
SUmmata  Iltuetria,  Lea  Terrm,  and  "British 
Bibliographer."  He  also  edited  a  "British 
Peerage,"  full  of  varied  infonnatioii.  His 
"Autobiography,  Times,  and  Opinions"  was 
puhlished  in  2  vols,  in  1884. 

BRIDONE,  Pabriek,  a  Scottish  traveller,  horn 
near  Damharton  in  1T41,  died  near  Coldstream, 
June  19,  1818.  As  a  ti'avelluig  tutor  he  visit- 
ed France  and  Italy  in  176T-'8,  and  Sicily  and 
Malta  in  1770.  In  1773  he  published  his  "  Tonr 
through  Sicily  and  Malta,"  which  obtained  ex- 
traordinary popularity.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  stamp  office.  He 
made  curious  observations  on  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  giving  special  attention  to  eleo- 
trical  phenomena,  and  contributed  papers  on 
electricity  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 

BEIUXU,  or  BryoDlne,  a  poisonous  extract 
of  bitter  taste,  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the 
bryonia  alba  and  dioica,  by  the  process  for 
bitter  extracts.    It  ia  of  a  yellowish  brown 
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color,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether.  The  plant  bryony  {Gr.  lipvEiv,  to  grow 
rapidly)  is  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  ten- 
drils and  scarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor. 
It  is  met  witii  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  employed  as  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, and  its  berries  in  dyemg.  Its  root,  when 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  is  so  highly  ir- 
ritant as  to  produce  blisters.  Over-doses  of 
the  extract  have  proved  fatal. 

BRYOZOi,  or  Hoss  AidiBate,  a  name  proposed 
by  Ehrenberg  for  so-called  zoophytes  having 
separate  openings  for  the  mouth  and  anus; 
they  had  .previously  been  called  polyzoa  by 
Thompson.  (See  Polyzoa.)  They  have  also 
been  called  molluscan  zoiSphytes,  asoidioid  and 
tuuicated  polyps,  ciliobraacMata,  and  anthoid 
mollnsks.    By  modem  systematists  they  have 


been  generally  regarded  as  an  order  of  acepha- 
lous moljusks.  They  are  of  small  size,  growing 
in  clusters  and  in  delicate  and  beautiful  ramifi- 
cations on  stones,  shells,  algm,  and  other  sub- 
marine bodies ;  a  few  live  only  in  fresh  water. 
Though  polyp-like  in  appearance,  and  some  re- 
sembling corals  in  their  moss-like  aggregated 
cells,  tbey  present  no  radiated  structure ;  the 
cells  are  either  branched,  reticulated,  or  in- 
crusting  ;  they  are  found  ftom  the  Silurian 
period  to  the  present.  Esshara,  fiuetra,  and 
retepora  are  characteristic  genera.  Prof. 
Morse  has  shown  that  the  young  bra«liiopod 
resembles  the  polyzo5n  in  its  ciliated  appen- 
dages; and  believes  that  botli  belong  to  tie 
annelidan  type  of  articulates,  as  Leuckart  and 
Gegenbaur  maintain,  though  having  certain 
afSnities  to  the  moUusks,  as  Allmann  has 
pointed  out. 

BBZESG  IITEWHKI.     See  Brbst  Litovsei. 

BIWEZAB  (Pol.  Brzemny),  a  town  of  Qalicia, 
Austria,  51  m.  8.  E.  of  Lemberg ;  pop,  in  1869, 
9,390.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  convent  of  the 
Bernardines,  an  old  castle,  which  was  formerly 
fortified  and  has  interesting  subterranean  vaults, 
a  hospital,  a  poorhouse,  and  extensive  leather 
manufactories. 

Bin,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  in  the  district  of  Spalato; 
area,  11  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge. 
It  produces  dates,  wines,  and  olives,  and  has  a 
remarkable  well  of  asphaltnm.  It  contains  sis 
villages,  the  principal  of  wMch  is  Santa  Croce, 
or  Bua.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
empire  many  political  prisoners  and  heretics 
were  confined  in  the  island. 

BUiCHB.  1.  PUUppe,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1700,  died  Jan.  37, 1T78. 
In  1739  he  became  chief  geographer  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he  had  been 
tie  means  of  instituting  a  professorship'  of 
geography.  He  contributed  many  important 
papers  to  the  Memoire»  of  the  academy.  He 
had  some  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy, affirming  that  there  was  a  vast  conti- 
nent about  the  south  pole,  traversed  by  lofty 
mountains  and  pgantic  rivers^  The  suggestion 
that  at  Behring  strait  a  connection  between 
Asia  and  America  might  tie  traced  came  from 
him.  11.  Jean  HlMflas  Biidie  de  la  Nen^le,  a 
French  geographer,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  at  Keuville-en-Pont,  Feb.  15,  1741, 
died  Nov.  21,  1825.  He  mstructed  the  royal 
prmces,  afterward  Louis  XVI.  and  XVIII.,- 
and  Charles  X.,  in  geography.  After  the 
death  of  D'Anville  he  became  first  geographer 
to  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  marine  cliarts 
and  log-books,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared 
the  charts  and  plans  with  whidi  La  Pfirouse 
was  provided  for  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  hut  was  reinstated  after  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre.  He  was  the  author  of  many  geo- 
graphical memoirs  and  treatises. 
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BUIGE,  a  plant  discovered  in  tte  Zambesi 
region  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  genus  is  un- 
known, but  tbe  excellent  fibre,  mnch  resem- 
bUng  flai,  found  in  the  stem,  renders  this  plant 


of  great  iinportanoe  to  the  natives.  It  has 
not  been  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance.  Tie  leaves  are  narrow,  alternate, 
and  of  a  thick  texture ;  the  flower  is  nnknown. 
BDiKStiH,  a  wild  dog  of  northern  India, 
generally  believed  to  be  one  of  tbe  races  from 
which  the  domestic  dog  tas  been  derived. 
Like  other  wild  eanidm,  it  is  shy,  and  fond  of 
living  in  thick  woods,  whence  it  issues  in 
paoks  to  hnnt  its  game.  The  voice  is  peculiar, 
iatertoediate  between  a  bark  and  a  bowl,  and 
is  uttered  as  it  runs.  A  pack  will  consist  of 
about  a  dozen  individuals,  and  they  do  not 
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hesitate  to  attack  and  worry  to  death  even 
the  tiger;  they  hunt  more  by  the  soent  than 
by  sight.  When  taken  young  tbe  buansuah  is 
readily  tamed  anl  may  be  tiained  to  the 
chase,  though  it  has  not  tbe  persistence  of  tbe 
domestic  dog. 

BUBISTIS,  or  Bibastns,  a  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  capital  of  tbe  nome  Bubastitis  in  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
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Pelusiac  branch,  8.  W.  of  Tanis.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  Phi-Beseth, 
and  its  site  is  now  called  Tel-Bustak.  It  was 
built  in  honor  of  tlie  Roddess  Paaht,  called  b 
the  Greeks  Bubast  s  fh  s 
goddess  was  somet  mes 
represented  v  th  the  head 

t  a  cat   and  many  mun 
m  e  i  ats  1  ave  been  fo  nd 

n  the  tombs  of  Bubast 
On    tier  monuments  si  e 
la  dep  cted  w  th  tbe  bead 

f  a  1  oness     The  Greeks 

dcntihel  her  w  th  Arte 


Is  (Pasht). 


t  (Dana)  but  t  i 
[ears  that  si  e  was 
goddess  oi  fire  tbe  ' 
beloved  of  Pht  1 
whon  w  re  asc  Ixd  the  | 
creat  on  of  the  As  at 
race  and  the  avenging  o 
crimes.  Her  great  temple 
in  the  city  was  considered 
by  Herodotus  the  pleasant- 
est  to  behold  in  all  Egypt. 
On  the  N.  wde  of  the  city 
commenced  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea,  constructed  by 
Pharaoh  Necho.  Bnbastis  was  taken  by  the 
Persians  in  852  B.  C,  and  its  walls  were  dis- 
mantled. Among  its  ruins  have  been  found 
remains  of  costly  and  magnificent  temples. 
fHere  were  celebrated  solemn  feasts  to  the 
goddess  Pasht,  attended  by  people  from  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  tbe  number  of  700,- 
000  at  one  time,  aa  is  stated  by  Herodotus, 
who  gives  (ii.  59,  60)  a  detailed  account  of 
the  city. 

BiBONl,  in  Eoman  mythology,  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  cows  and  ozen.  Small 
statues  of  thia  goddess  were  placed  in  the 
uicbes  of  stables,  and  her  likeness  was  often 
painted  over  the  manger. 

BUCCAIiEEBS  (Tr,  'bomam.ier,  one  who  dries 
the  flesh  of  animals),  a  name  applied  to  bands 
of  Trench  and  English  marine  freebooters  inthe 
Westlndies,  whointhe  17tli  century  committed 
extensive  depredations  on  eommeree,  and  even 
extended  their  ravages  to  the  mainland  of  Span- 
ish America.  The  original  bnecaneers  were 
tho?e  settlers,  chiefly  French,  who  attempted 
to  introduce  themselves  into  the  Antilles  not 
long  after  their  first  conquest  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  wished  to  monopolize  their  possession. 
Being  driven  out  of  St  Chriatopher,  they  took 
refiige  m  Hispaniola,  a  large  part  of  which 
sn  armed  with  drovesof  wild  cattle.  These  they 
hunted  selling  the  hides  to  Dutch  traders.  The 
Spaniards  looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  these 
new  settlements;  they  lost  no  opportunity  of 
haras  mgand  destroying  the  buccaneers,  and  at 
length  forced  them  for  self-preservation  to  adopt 
otherpursuita  than  hunting;  some  became  plant- 
ers,  but  the  greater  part,  organizing  in  bands, 
began  to  return  the  iiyuries  they  bad  sustiuned. 
They  were  bound  by  oath  to  render  all  assist- 
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ftnoe  to  each  other,  and  to  wreak  the  utmost 
vengeance  on  their  foea,  especially  tie  Span- 
iards. If  one  of  them  was  killed  by  tlie  enemy, 
he  waa  to  he  signally  avenged ;  those  who  were 
maimed  in  battle  were  compensated  for  their 
wounda  according  to  their  severity,  while  those 
rendered  helpless  for  life  were  provided  for  by 
the  whole  body.  Plunder  from  the  enemy 
was  shared,  but  stealing  from  a  fellow  bao- 
caneei"  waa  aummarily  punished.  The  atrong- 
hold  of  the  bucoaneera  waa  formed  about  1680 
at  the  little  island  of  Tortugas,  where  after 
drivii^  out  the  Spaniards  they  erected  forti- 
ficationa.  They  went  forth  in  hands  of  50  to 
150,  at  flrat  only  in  open  row  boats,  attack- 
ing and  boarding  veasels  with  deaperate  fe- 
rocity. These  boats,  freq^uently  so  small  that 
the  crews  had  no  room  to  lie  down,  were  di- 
rected bows  on  to  an  enemy,  while  their  marks- 
men would  take  aim  at  the  ports  of  a  vessel 
and  pick  off  the  gnnnera ;  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  enough  they  threw  out  grappling  irons, 
and  closing  with  the  foe  poured  upon  her 
decks.  They  lay  in  wait  for  veasels  passing 
from  America  to  Enrope;  those  coming  from 
Europe  they  seldom  molested,  as  they  carried 
cargoes  which  they  could  not  readily  sell,  bnt 
on  the  return  voyages  they  were  sure  to  find 
precious  freights.  The  Spanish  galleons  in 
particular  attracted  their  attention,  as  some- 
times the  booty  seized  in  them  was  enormous. 
Though  the  richly  laden  vessels  nsually  sailed 
in  fleets  for  protection,  the  buccaneers  followed 
them  as  they  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  Bahama, 
and  if  one  by  accident  became  separated  from 
the  others,  her  doom  waa  sealed.  If  her  stores 
were  suoh.  as  to  satisiy  the  rapacity  of  the  pi- 
rates, she  was  permitted  to  proceed  after  be- 
ing plundered ;  otherwise  she  was  scnttled  and 
her  crew  thrown  overboard.  The  French  buc- 
caneers established  themselves  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  the  English  in  Jamaica.  Spanish 
commerce  visibly  declined,  and  Spanish  ships 
scarcely  dared  to  venture toAmerica.  Alarm- 
ed for  their  own  gaiCs,  the  buccaneers  changed 
their  tacties,  and  from  pillaging  vessels  at- 
tacked fortified  towns.  Many  desperate  char- 
acters made  themselves  conspicuous  in  these  en- 
terprises. One  was  a  Frenchman  named  ITont- 
bar,  who  had  contracted  a  deadly  hate  of  the 
Spaniards  by  reading  an  account  of  their  Amer- 
ican oonq^uests,  and  determined  to  join  the  buc- 
caneers for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  schemes 
of  vengeance.  On  his  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship,  which 
was  at  once  boarded  and  the  orew  put  to  the 
sword.  On  arriving  at  the  coast  of  Santo 
Domingo  he  offered  his  services  to  the  hue- 
caneera,  and  on  the  same  day,  falling  in  with 
a  party  of  Spaniards,  he  attacked  them  with 
fury,  and  scarcely  left  one  alive.  He  diaplayed 
the  same  spirit  afterward  on  every  occasion, 
and  earned  the  title  of  the  exterminator.  The 
Spaniards  now  resolved  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  settlements.  This  determination 
only  stimulated  the  bucoaneera  to  greater  ef- 


forts, in  which  they  were  much  aided  by  Pran- 
ffois  L'Olonnais,  who  had  raised  himself  to  be 
master  of  two  boats  and  22  men,  with  which  he 
took  a  Spanish  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  afterward  at  Port-au-Prmce  four  more  ves- 
sels, despatched  to  seize  him.  He  then  sailed 
for  Tortugas,  and  there  meeting  with  Mignel 
de  Vasco,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  taking 
a  Spanish  galleon  loaded  with  treasure  under 
the  very  guns  of  Portobello,  the  two  sailed  in 
1666  with  450  men  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela, 
took  a  fort  at  its  entrance,  spiked  the  guns,  and 
murdered  the  garrison,  260  in  number.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  on  the  lake,  and 
compelled  it  to  capitulate.  Disappointed  in 
not  finding  treasure  at  Gibraltar,  another  town 
on  the  same  shore,  they  fired  it.  An  immense 
ransom  was  paid  for  Maracaibo,  and  the  bucca- 
neers carried  off  alao  the  church  bells,  crosses, 
and  pictures,  intending  to  build  a  chapel  at 
Tortugas.— The  most  noted  of  all  these  free- 
booters, and  the  one  whose  name  is  now  moat 
readily  remembered,  was  Henry  Morgan,  a 
Welshman.  WhUe  L'Olonnais  and  De  Vasco 
were  wasting  their  gains  from  Venezuela,  he 
sailed  from  Jamaica  in  December,  1670,  sur- 
prised and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed 
his  operations  against  Panama.  He  at  first 
went  to  the  island  of  St.  Catharine  to  procure 
guides,  and  here  the  governor  of  a  strong  for- 
tress, whomighthavebeatenhim  off,  concerted 
with  him  to  surrender  on  easy  terms.  After 
keeping  up  for  some  time  the  farce  of  a  can- 
"  lade,  the  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  de- 
""'  "  the  fortifications,  and  caiTied  off  an 
quantity  of  ammunition.  They  then 
steered  toward  the  Chagres  river  and  took  a 
fort  at  its  entrance,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
from  its  commander,  who  waa  killed.  Leaving 
some  of  his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops 
up  the  river  88  miles  to  Crucea,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  land  to  Panama.  He  defeated 
some  troops  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  then 
entered  the  city,  where  he  found  a  prodi^ous 
booty,  with  which  the  buccaneers  departed, 
after  firing  the  place  and  carrying  off  a'  large 
number  of  prisoners. — In  1S88  an  expedition 
waa  planned  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend, 
who  had  long  served  among  the  French.  He 
0*ned  a  frigate,  and  joining  a  number  of  others, 
with  six  vessels  and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  for 
Vera  Cruz,  landed  under  cover  of  darknesa,  sur- 
prised the  fort  and  barracks,  and  sni-rounded 
the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had  fled  for 
safety.  The  buccaneers  then  pillaged  the  city, 
and  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  ransom  tkeir 
lives  for  about  $2,000,000.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  hdf  of  the  money  paid  down 
forthwith,  when  the  buccaneers  became  alarm- 
ed at  the  approach  of  troops  as  well  as  a  fleet 
of  17  Spanish  vessels,  and  made  off,  carrying 
with  them  1,500  slaves,  and  sailing  throi^ 
the  enemy's  line  unmolested.  About  a  year 
later  the  buccaneers  undertook  to  plunder  Peru. 
Upward  of  4,000  men  joined  in  this  movement, 
somesMlingby  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
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and  others  crossing  the  isthmus.  Many  cities 
along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants massacred ;  silver  was  so  common  that  the 
bnQCaneers  wonld  not  receive  it  in  ransom,  and 
would  accept  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  or  jew- 
els.— While  these  events  took  place  in  the  south- 
ern seaa,  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Gram- 
mont,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  education,  and 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion in  1685  against  Campeachj.  He  defeated 
800  Spaniards  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  com- 
batants all  entered  the  place  together.  The 
buccaneers  then  turned  the  guns  of  the  city 
against  the  citadel ;  but  as  these  did  littJe  harm, 
they  were  preparing  some  plan  to  surprise  it 
when  news  was  brought  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. Only  one  man  remained  faithful  to  his 
duty,  refusing  to  quit  his  post,  and  Grammont 
was  so  pleased  with  his  fidelity  that  he  fiecured 
to  him  all  his  effects,  besides  rewarding  him 
handsomely.  After  this  the  marauders  ipent 
npward  of  two  months  at  Oampeachv,  and 
riSed  the  country  of  everything  valuable  for 
15  leagues  around.  When  their  treaanres  were 
embai'ked  they  proposed  that  the  governor 
who  was  still  in  the  field  with  300  men,  shrmld 
ransom  the  city.  On  his  refu'.mg  to  do  so 
they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  retned 
to  Santo  Domingo. — Jn  1697  a  squadrnn  ot 
seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  a  buccanee: 
named  PointiB,  with  1,200  men  sailed  from 
Europe  to  attack  Cartagena.  This  was  the 
greatest  enterprise  that  the  buccaneers  ever 
attempted.  The  oity  was  taken,  and  the  booty 
amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  com- 
mander managed  to  secure  for  himself  nearly 
all  of  this  immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers, 
exasperated  with  this  treatment,  returned  to 
Cartagena,  and  there  again  secured  enough  to 
repay  them  for  their  losses;  but  on  sailing  for 
Europe  they  were  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  Dutcli 
and  English  ships,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
f  their  vessels  captured  or  sunk.  This 
le  last  considerable  exploit  of  the  bucca- 
neers. As  the  leaders  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
none  were  found  to  supply  tiieir  places,  so  that 
by  degrees  the  organization  fell  to  pieces ;  and 
moreover,  many  of  them  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept civil  and  miUtary  appointments  to  draw 
them  from  the  piracy  which  governments  HSid 
been  unable  to  suppress. — See  "The  History 
of  the  Bucaniers,  made  English  ii-om  the  Dutch, 
written  by  John  Esqnemeling  "  {4to.  Liondon, 
1684;  reprinted  in  Walker's  "British  Olas- 
MC8,"  ]2mo,  1810),  a  French  version  of  which 
appeared  in  1686  under  the  name  of  Alesan. 
dre  Olivier  CExmeiin  (Sutoire  dm  avenPuriera 
flibuatiers,  Paris;  new  ed.,  4  vols.  ]2mo,  Tr6- 
I'oux,  1T75).  ITie  author  was  himself  one  of 
the  pirates. 

BUCCINIDX  (Lat.  iuccinum,  a  trumpet),  a 
family  of  carnivorous  gasteropod  molluska, 
many  species  of  which  are  shaped  like  a  tmm- 

5et,  and  when  blown  into  emitting  a  sound 
kethat  of  this  instrument.  The  shell  is  either 
notched  in  front,  or  with  the  canal  abruptly 
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turned  back  producing  a  ridge  on  the  front  of 
the  shell.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  huc- 
n.  (See  Whexk.)  Other  characteristic 
genera  are  the  harp,  helmet,  olive,  purple,  and 
tun  shells.  Many  are  large  and  handsome,  and 
prized  as  parlor  ornaments;  they  are  also  nse- 
"  1  as  food  and  in  the  arts. 

BICENTIVB  (Ital.  il  Bucsatoro,  of  nnoertain 
etymology),  the  state  galley  in  which  the  Vene- 
tian doge  annually,  on  Ascension  day,  wedded 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  100  ft.  long,  21  ft.  in  ex- 
treme breadth,  gorgeously  gilded  and  adorned, 
and  was  manned  by  168  rowers,  four  to  each 
oar,  and  40  sailors.  The  custom  dates  from 
the  victory  of  the  doge  Sebastian©  Ziani  over 
the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  iu  1177, 
when  Pope  Alexander  HI.  received  the  con- 
queror on  the  Lido  and  gave  him  a  gold  ring 
and  authority  to  espouse  the  Adriatic  to  Ven- 
ice, Every  year  ttfterward  the  doge  in  this 
galley,  accompffliied  by  nnmerona  feluccas  and 
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gondolas,  and  saluted  by  artillery,  went  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lido  and  dropped  a  ring  into  the 
Adriatic  with  the  words;  Dmponaamui  te, 
mare,  in  gignum  tieri  peTpetuigve  dominii. 
When  the  French  took  Venice  in  1797,  the 
Bncentaur  was  burned  and  the  custom  of  the 
espousal  was  discontinued.  A  model  of  the 
original  Bucentaur,  made  from  drawings,  js  m 
the  arsenal  at  Venice;  but  the  galley  ot  the 
time,  with  its  carvings  of  cornucopias,  medal- 
lions, marine  deities,  allegoncal  groups,  &e , 
though  always  claimed  to  be  the  self  san'o 
vessel,  was  so  frequently  repaired,  leadoined, 
and  replaced  in  parts,  that  i  ery  little  if  any  ot 
the  ori^nal  structure  remained 

Bl'CEPHALFS  {Gt.  foi/Klfa^^,  ox-headed),  the 
charger  of  Alesander  the  Great.  His  color 
was  white,  and  he  was  called  Bucephalus  be- 
cause he  had  a  black  mark  resembling  an  os's 
head  on  hisforehead.  The  story  is,  that  a  Thes- 
salian  offered  the  horse  for  sale  to  Philip,  but 
as  none  of  his  attendants  or  courtiers  oonld 
manage  him,  the  king  ordered  his  owner  to  take 
him  away ;  whereon  Alexander  expressed  his 
regret  at  loang  so  fine  an  animal.  Philip  re- 
plied that  he  would  buy  the  horse  if  his  son 
could  ride  him.  Alexander  accepted  the  offer, 
and  Buooeeded  in   the  attempt     The  horse 
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would  never  BnfFer  any  person  to  mount  him 
but  Alexander. 

BUGER)  M»rHn,  a  German  reformer,  born  at 
Schlettstadt,  in  Alsace,  in  1491,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Feb.  27, 1651.  His  real  nnme, 
according  to  some,  was  Butzer,  but  accordiDg 
to  others  it  was  Kuhhorn  (Oowhoro),  which, 
after  the  fashion  among  the  learned  of  the  time, 
he  changed  to  a  Greek  analogae  (pov^,  ox,  and 
Kipai,  born).  Bent  at  'the  ago  of  seven  years 
to  a  Dominican  convent,  he  gave  offence  by  the 
independence  of  his  sentiments,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  honse  of  a  friend. 
Afterward  removed  to  Strasburg,  be  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Melanchthon 
and  Lather.  After  conferences  with  the  latter 
he  espoused  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  married.  In  1533  he  became  pastor  in 
Strasbui'g,  andwasforSO  years  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  reformation.  He  was  inclined 
to  favor  the  sentiments  of  Zwingli  rather  than 
those  of  Lather,  though  he  was  always  a  pa- 
cificator between  them.  To  the  conference 
of  Smalcald  Bucer  had  brought  a  confession 
known  in  history  as  the  confession  of  the  four 
cities,  from  Oonstanee',  Memmingen,  Strasbarg, 
and  Lindau,  whicli  did  not  agree  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  memorable  16th  ai'ticle  of  the 
Augsburg  confession.  Bncor  introduced  into 
the  confession  an  acknowledgment  of  a  "pres- 
ence of  Christ  for  the  hand  and  mouth,"  and 
BO  the  four  cities  were  saved  to  the  league  of 
Smalcald.  In  1548  he  was  summoned  to  Augs- 
burg to  sign  the  Interim,  an  act  by  which 
Charles  V,  sought  to  make  a  temporary  peace 
between  the  Oatholics  and  Protestants  until  he 
should  call  a  general  council,  Buoer  i-efused 
to  sign  this  document,  and  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  Charles.  On  the  invitation  of 
Oranmer  he  went  in  1549  to  England,  where 
ho  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Cambridge.  He  lived  only  two  years 
after  his  reraovaL  After  he  had  been  dead 
sis  years  his  body  was  dug  ap  in  the  reign  of 
■Mary,  and  chained  upright  to  a  stake,  in  com- 
pany with  that  of  Tagius  (who  had  left  Ger- 
many at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons), and  burned,  and'his  tomb  was  demolish-, 
ed.  Under  Elizabeth  the  tombs  of  Buoer  and 
Eagius  were  rebuilt.  Bncer's  writings  are  nn- 
raeroas,  both  in  Latin  and  German.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  them,  to  appear  in  10  volumes, 
was  projected  at  Base!  in  1577,  but  only  one 
volume  was  published. 

BCCD,  Leopold  Ton,  a  German  geologist,  born  at 
Stolpe,  April  25, 1774,  died  in  Berlin,  March  4, 
1858.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  at  the 
mining  academy  of  Freiberg,  where  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  was  among  his  fellow  students. 
Von  Buch  made  rapid  progress,  and  manifested 
a  peculiar  aptitude  for  geolo^cal  studies,  as 
well  as  mineralogy.  In  1797  he  published  Yer- 
such  einer  mineralogiaehen  Beschreibung  'oon 
Landeeh,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  his 
mineralised  and  geological  investigations  of 
the  motmtalns  of  SUesia,  which  had  never  pre- 
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viously  been  systematically  explored.  Werner, 
the  director  of  the  academy,  had  propounded 
the  Weptuuian  theory  of  geological  formation, 
and  Yoa  Buch  warmly  espoused  it.  In  his  lirst 
investigations  he  classed  basalt,  gneiss,  and  mica 
schist  among  the  aqueous  formations.  In  1797 
Von  Buch  explored  the  Styriim  Alps,  while 
Humboldtwvaa  engaged  in  meteorological  and 
eudiometrical  researches  in  the  same  regions. 
In  the  spring  of  1798  Von  Buch  pursaed  his 
geological  excursioas  into  Italy,  and  his  inves- 
tigations there  unsettled  his  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  Werner's  Neptunian  theory;  he  in- 
clined to  the  behef  that  the  leucitic  and  pyrox- 
enic  varieties  of  basaltic  rocks  must  be  of  ig- 
neous formation.  In  1799  he  went  to  Kaples, 
and  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  revisited 
on  Aug.  13,  1805,  in  company  witJi  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lussac,  at  the  time,  of  an  eruption. 
In  1802  he  visited  the  south  of  Erance  and  ex- 
plored the  re^ons  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  An- 
vergne.  The  general  aspect  of  the  Puy-de- 
D6me,  with  its  cone  of  trachyte  rock  and  its 
beds  of  basaltic  lava,  convinced  him  of  the  nat- 
ural facts  of  igneous  formations,  and  induced 
him  to  abandon  Wei-ner's  exclusive  doctrines 
of  aqueous  formation.  The  results  of  these 
geological  researches  were  pablished  in  his 
GeognoitUche  BeobacMungen  ai^f  Reiten  durch 
Devtachland  und  Italien  (2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin, 
1803-'9).  From  the  south  of  Europe  Von  Buch 
turned  to  the  north,  and  from  July,  1806,  to 
October,  1808,  he  explored  the  Scandinavian 
regions,  carrying  his  investigations  as  far  as 
the  North  cape.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches were  some  very  important  discoveries 
with  regard  to  the  geological  formation  of 
the  crust  of  the  eailJi,  the  climatology  of  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants.  Von  Buch  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual  elevation 
of  the  land  of  Sweden  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  resalts  of  these  explorations  were  pub- 
lished in  his  EeUe  durch  Norwegen  und  La^p- 
land  (3  vols.  8vo,  1810).  His  explorations 
of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany,  induced  Von  Bach  to  pat 
forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  chains  of 
mountains  have  never  been  covered  by  the 
sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  npheavings 
through  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  pard- 
lel  direction  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  prin- 
cipal chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.  This 
suggestion  had  already  been  made  by  Avicen- 
na,  and  it  has  since  been  developed  into  a  gen- 
eral theory  by  EUe  do  Beaumont.  About  this 
time,  also.  Von  Buch  published  his  views, 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  labors 
of  NOggerath,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
amygdidoid  agates,  or  almond  stones,  in  the 
porosities  of  melaphyre.  In  1815  Von  Buch 
went  to  the  Canary  islands,  accompanied  by 
Christian  Smith,  theNorwepan  botanist.  The 
volcanic  islands,  with  the  gigantic  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  became  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  investigations  oo  the  nature  of  volca- 
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nio  fl*?tivity,  and  the  results  produced  by  fire, 
■wliioh  be  published  in  his  Physikalische  Be- 
Bch/reibung  der  Canarieohen  Inaeln  (1825).  He 
next  visited  the  basaltic  group  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  coasts  of  Ireland  aad  Scotland.  lie 
continued  liis  geological  excursions  and  inves- 
tigations until  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
Eight  months  before  he  died  he  made  another 
visit  to  Ibe  estinct  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne. 
His  life  was  on.0  continued  round  of  observa- 
tion, travel,  and  investigation.  His  journeys 
and  esplorations  were  made  mostly  on  foot; 
withacliangeof  linenand  a  geological  hammer, 
he  was  equipped  for  any  joamey.  Alexander 
von  HumDomt  styled  him  "  the  greatest  geolo- 
gist of  the  age."  A  catalogue  of  his  numerous 
writings  is  given  by  BonS  in  the  almanac  of  the 
Vienna  academy  of  sciences  for  18S8. 

SIICHIN,  David,  a  British  explorer,  bom  in 
1780,  lost  at  sea  about  183T,  He  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806, 
and  in  ISIO  commanded  a  schooner  on  the 
Newfoundland  station.  His  admiral,  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  despatched  him  to  the  river  Ex- 
ploit, for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior 
and  opening  a  communication  witti  the  natives. 
He  reached  the  month  of  tlie  river  in  January, 
1811,  and  with  34  men  and  three  guides  pen- 
etrated with  the  greatest  difficulty  130  miles 
into  the  country.  In  1816  Buchan  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1818 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  arctic  ex- 
pedition. The  Greenland  whalers  having  re- 
ported the  sea  to  be  remarkably  clear  of  ice, 
the  admiralty  fitted  out  two  expeditions  that 
year,  one  to  discover  the  northwest  passage, 
the  other  to  reach  the  north  pole.  The  first, 
intrusted  to  Capt.  Ross  and  Lieut.  Parry,  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Dorothea  and  Trent  were 
selected  for  the  other  expedition,  under  Capt. 
Buchan  and  Lieut.  Franklin.  Among  the  offi- 
cers were  several  who  have  since  distinguished 
themselves  in  arctic  voyages.  The  two  vessels 
sailed  in  April  and  reached  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, Magdalena  hay,  Spitsbergen,  about  June 
1,  where  they  found  immense  glaciers,  and 
that  pgantio  barrier  of  ice  which  has  hitherto 
frustrated  every  effort  to  reach  the  north  pole. 
Twice  they  attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vain. 
On  June  7  they  put  to  sea,  and  after  several 
efforts  to  force  a  passage  were  shut  up  for  13 
days  in  a  floe  of  ice  within  three  miles  of  land, 
and  with  the  water  so  shOal  that  they  could 
see  the  bottom.  At  length  the  field  separated 
and  bore  to  tlie  sontb  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  They  reached  the  open  sea  and  took 
shelter  in  Pair  Haven.  On  July  0,  finding  that 
the  ice  was  again  driving  northward,  they  sai!- 
edin  that  direction  until  the  barrier  of  ice  closed 
upon  them,  reaching  lat  80"  34'  N.,  which  was 
the  most  northerly  point  gained.  They  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  drag  the  vessels  on  by  ropes 
and  ice  anchors,  for  the  current  carried  them 
three  miies  an  hour  to  the  southward.  The 
only  result  of  the  efibrt  was  the  loss  of  several 
lives.    Oapt.  Buchan  then  stood  over  toward 
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the  coast  of  Greenland,  but  both  vessels  en- 
countered a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  which,  with 
the  constant  shock  from  floating  ice,  so  disabled 
the  Dorothea  that  she  was  in  a  foundering  con- 
dition. They  therefore  put  about,  ■and  reached 
Deptford  Oct.  22.  In  1823  Buchan  was  pro- 
moted to  tie  rank  of  captain,  and  commanded 
for  some  time  on  the  Newtbundland  station. 
In  1825  he  became  high  sheriff  of  that  colony, 
which  post  be  held  for  several  years.  He  then 
went  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  northern 
seas,  from  which  he  never  returned.  His  ship 
is  supposed  to  have  been  burned  at  sea,  but 
nothing  is  known. with  certainty  of  the  fact. 
In  1839  the  admiralty  struck  his  name  itom  the 
list  of  living  captains.  He  wrote  no  account 
of  his  voyages,  but  Capt.  Beechey,  who  served 
on  boai-d  the  Trent,  has  supplied  the  omis- 
sion. Science  is  indebted  to  Buchan  for  im- 
portant observations  upon  marine  undercur- 
rents, the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  surface,  and  the  compression 
of  the  globe  at  the  poles. 

BrCHAff,  Hlztbetii  (Stmp»a),  the  founder  of 
a  Scotch  sect,  now  extinct,  born  near  Banff 
in  1738,  died  in  1791.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  church,  but  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Robert  Buehan,  in  Glasgow,  became 
like  him  a  Burgher  seceder.  About  1770  she 
broached  dogmas  of  her  own,  and  soon  desert- 
ed her  husband  and  moved  to  Irvine,  where 
she  made  a  number  of  converts.  These,  46 
persons  in  all,  set  up  a  community  at  a  farm- 
house 18  miles  from  Dumfries,  waiting  for  the 
miUennium  or  the  day  of  judgment,  and  fasting 
for  weeks  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
be  miraculously  fed.  A  few  left,  accusing  Mrs. 
Buchan  of  tyranny  and  dishonesty,  but  the 
mnjority  of  her  votaries  were  faithful  to  her  to 
the  last.  She  called  her  disciples  around  her 
deathbed  and  communicated  to  them,  as  a 
secret,  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  had 
been  wandering  through  the  world  since  the 
Saviour's  death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to 
sleep  now,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Her  disciples,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  her  reappearance,  refused  to  bury 
her  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate. 

BUCHAD,  Wniain,  a  Scottish  phy^cian,  bom 
at  Ancrum,  Roxburgh,  in  1729,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Eeb.  25,  1805.  After  practising  for  a 
short  time  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successftil  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  (diUdren,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
There,  in  1770,  he  published  his  "Domestic 
Medicine,"  of  which  during  his  lifetime  19 
large  editions  were  published.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  all  modern  languages,  and  obtained 
for  the  author  a  complimentary  letter  and  gold 
medal  from  Oatharine  II,  of  Russia. 

BrCHMJN.  L  A  8.  W.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  West  Virginia,  and  separated 
from  Kentucky  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Cumber- 
land mountains ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
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8,777,  of  whom  47  were  colored.  Mnch  of  the 
Burfeoe  is  mountainoua.  It  is  watered  by  Lou- 
isa, EusaeU,  and  Tug  forks  of  the  Sandy  river. 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  3,184  bush- 
els of  wheo4  83,634  of  Indian  com,  14,990  of 
oats,  and  71,955  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  508 
horses,  1,565  milch  cows,  3,953  other  cattle, 
5,424  sheep,  and  6,686  swine.  Capital,  Buchan- 
an, IL  A  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa ;  area,  S76  sq. 
m. ;  poj).  in  1870,  17,034.  The  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  railroad  traverses  the  centre  of  tlie 
county.  It  is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Eed 
Cedar  river,  and  by  the  Wapsipinioon  river  and 
Buffalo  creek,  which  intersect  it,  and  is  well 
timbered.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
719,581  bushels  of  wheat,  6I7,310of  Indian  com, 
534,530  of  oats,  85,382  of  potatoes,  28,667  tons 
of  hay,  89,990  lbs.  of  wool,  and  533,519  of 
butter.  There  were  6,563  horses,  6,130  milch 
cows,  8,555  other  cattle,  10,687  sljeep,  and 
16,006  swine.  Capital,  Independence.  JUI. 
A  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  separated  from 
Kansas  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  35,109,  of  whom  1,968 
were  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little 
Platte  river,  and  also  drained  by  Castile  and 
Livingston  creeks.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
railroads  passing  through  the  county  are  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluff,  the  Marysville  branch 
of  the  same,  and  the  Lexington  and  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  tie  North  Missouri.  The  chief 
productions  m  1870  were  289,874  bushels  of 
-wheat,  l,070,517oflndiancom,157,flll  of  oats, 
133,051  of  potatoes,  and  3,173  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,542  horses,  1,709  mules  and  ass- 
es, 8,871  milch  cows,  3,475  other  cattle,  8,729 
sheep,  and  20,711  swine.    Capital,  St.  Josephs. 

BtrCHlNLV,  UiDdlu,  D.  D.,  an  English  mis- 
sionary, born  at  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow, 
March  12, 1766,  died  in  Hertfordshire,  England, 
Feb.  0, 1815.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1796  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  India 
company;  and  when  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley  founded  a  coOege  at  Fort  William,  he  was 
nominated  vice  provost  and  classical  professor. 
In  1808  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,"  and 
other  works,  which  had  a  great  influence  both 
in  England  and  America  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  religious  public  to  the  promotion 
of  Christianity  in  India.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  in  superintending  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptares  for  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  the  Malabar  coast.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Hugh  Pearson  (London, 
1819;  newed.,  1846). 

BrCHAlUN,  FranMn,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bora  in  Baltimore  about  1800.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1815,  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  naval  academy  (1845-'7), 
became  captain  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was  com- 
mandant of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  On 
April  IB,  tlie  day  when  the  Massachusetts  vol- 
nnteers  wore  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
Kiore,  he  sent  in  his  resignation ;  hut  finding 


that  Maryland  did  not  secede  he  aitked  to  be 
restored.  His  requeit  being  refused  he  en 
terod  the  toniederate  semco  super  ntended 
the  fitting  up  of  the  iron  clad  Merrimack  and 
commanded  this  vessel  in  her  attack  upon  the 
federal  fleet  jn  Hampton  roads  He  was 
wounded  during  the  eng^emeut  of  the  first 
day  (March  8  1862)  anij  forced  to  relmquish 
the  command  He  subsequently  rose  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  tlie  confederate  service  and 
commanded  the  fleet  in  Mobile  bsiy  which  was 
defeated  by  Farragut,  Aug  5  1864  In  this 
engagement  he  was  severely  wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  and  detained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  has  since  been  employed  as  an  insur- 
ance agent  in  Mobile. 

BrCHAMir,  Gcoi^,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
at  Killearn,  Stirlingshire,  in  February,  1506, 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  28,  1583.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education,  returned  in 
abont  two  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  1533  was 
engaged  in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of 
a  castle  in  England.  Two  years  later  he  took 
a  degree  at  St.  Andrews,  and  shortly  after  went 
again  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected 
with  the  university  several  years.  In  15S7  he 
was  in  Scotland  aa  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  James  V.,  when  ho  wrote  some  satirical 
poems  directed  against  the  monks  and  friars. 
Obliged  to  flee,  he  repdred  successively  to 
London,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Portugal.  His 
occupation  was  probably  that  of  teadiing  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  in  the  imiversities,  but  he 
published  four  tragedies  upon  the  classical 
model,  and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which 
his  name  became  widely  known.  In  1548  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisition  at  Ooimbra, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half  removed  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  made  a  celebrated  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  in  Latin  verse.  After  re- 
maining here  a  few  months  he  was  dismissed 
and  sailed  for  England.  In  1553  he  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1663  was  at  court  in  Soot- 
land,  and  classical  tutor  to  Quoen  Mary,  who 
showed  him  many  favors.  In  1666  he  was 
made  principal  of  St,  Leonard's  college,  and 
about  this  time  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 
His  M-atres  F'raterrim.i,  another  satire  upon 
the  friai-s,  was  published  in  1664.  In  1566,  and 
again  in  1567,  he  collected  and  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems.  Entering  wie  service  of 
Murray,  he  became  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the 
queen's  accusers,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  cas- 
ket letters.  In  the  investigatioa  at  York  in 
1568  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords.  His  De  Maria  Scotorutrt  Regina  totaqiie 
ejus  contra  Segem  Gonjuratione,  Fado  cum 
BothueUio  Adalterio,  i&c.,  was  first  printed  in 
London  in  1571,  and  translated  into  English 
the  same  year  ("  A  Detection  of  the  Doings  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots").  It  contains  copies  of 
the  casket  letters,  and  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  accusatious  which  have  since  been  brought 
against  Mary's  character.  In  1570  he  was  m- 
trusted  with  the  education  of  James  VL,  then 
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four  years  old.  The  year  1579  was  marked  by 
the  publication  of  bis  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Swtos,  a  treatise,  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
oonoeming  the  institutions  of  Scotland,  upon 
the  principles  of  government  and  society.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  this  book,  which  incul- 
cates the  doctrine  that  governments  exist  for 
the  sake  of  the  goverped,  was  held  np  as  con- 
taining the  snm  of  all  heresy  and  rebellion.  It 
was  burnt,  together  with  the  works  of  Milton, 
in  1688,  at  Oxford,  and  agmn  in  1684  received 
a  formal  condemnation  and  burning  from  the 
Scotch  parliament.  His  last  production,  Serum 
Seotiearum  Sutoria,  in  20  books,  was  pub- 
lished in  1582. 

BGCHUTM,  Janes,  fifteenth  president  of  the 
TTnited  States,  bom  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin 
CO.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791,  died  at  Lanoaster, 
Penn.,  June  1,  1868.  His  father  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1T88;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Adams 
CO.,  Penn.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  college 
in  1809,  studied  law  at  Lancaster,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1813,  and  soon  obtained 
a  large  praetice.  Although  a  federalist,  and 
avowedly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  he 
headed  a  list  of  volunteers,  and  enlisted  as  a 

Srivate  in  a  company  which  marched  to  the 
efence  of  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1814,  and  in  1821 
was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  In  respect  to  the  tariff  he  held  that 
duties  ought  to  he  imposed  merely  for  revenue 
purposes,  although  indirectly  certain  branches 
of  manufacture  might  happen  to  be  benefited 
more  than  others.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1838  he  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  andin  the  next  congress  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1829  articles 
of  impeachment  were  passed  against  James  H. 
Peck,  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  who  had  committed  to 
prison  and  debari'ed  from  practice  a  lawyer 
who  had  published  some  strictures  upon  one 
of  hb  judicial  decisions.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
chosen  one  of  the  five  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  closed  the 
case,  confining  himself  to  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional principles  involved.  Though  the  sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  33  to  31,  refused  to  convict 
Judge  Peck,  it  shortly  afterward  unanimously 
passed  an  act  obviating  whatever  technical 
objections  then  stood  in  the  way  of  his  convic- 
tion, and  so  framed  the  law  that  no  jud^e  has 
sinue  ventured  to  commit  a  similar  offence.  In 
1831,  at  the  close  of  his  fifth  term,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan withdrew  from  congress,  and  was  soon 
afterward  selected  by  President  Jackson  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  concluded  the  first 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Eussia,  which  secured  to  our  merchants 
and  navigators  important  privileges  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  Black  seas.  In  1B33  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senatei  lA  great  revulsion 
in  politics  had  taken  place  during  his  absence 


from  the  country.  A  rupture  had  occnrred 
between  President  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
Jackson's  first  cabinet ;  a  new  tariff  had  been 
enacted  after. a  sharp  struggle,  and  the  battle 
against  the  renewal  of  Qie  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank  had  been  led  to  a  final  is- 
sue. An  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the 
president  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Mr.  Buchanan  defended  President  Jackson, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing  ofBcials 
by  the  president  alone  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress.— During  the  session  of  188B-'6  a  new 
element  was  introduced  into  national  politics. 
Up  to  this  period  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had 
been  mainly  confined  to  a  small  body  of  per- 
sons. The  only  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion was  the  presentation  to  congress  of  peti- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  states.  Mr.  Buchanan  de- 
sired to  stifle  the  agitation  in  the  be^nmg, 
by  preventing  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  con-, 
gress.  He  urged  that  congress  shonld  receive 
and  consider  petitions  for  lie  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  District,  and  then  declare  that 
congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  the  proper  way  was  "to 
leave  this  question  where  the  constitution  has 
left  it,  to  the  slaveholding  states  tliemselves." 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  independence  of  Tesas,  and  at 
a  later  day  advocated  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union.  Toward  the  close  of  Jackson's 
administration  the  French  indemnity  question 
had  risen  to  a  threatening  importance.  The 
president  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by 
France  of  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens;  and 
when  the  French  chambei's  r^ected  the  recom- 
mendation of  Louis  Philippe's  ministry  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  President 
Jackson  asked  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  defence  of 
our  maritime  frontier.  Mr.  Buclianan,  in  sup- 
porting this  demand  of  the  president,  reviewed 
the  whole  question,  and  clearly  established  the 
justice  of  the  claim.  During  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidential  term  Mr.  Buchanan's  powers  as  a 
debater  came  especially  into  play  in  support  of 
the  leading  administration  measure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  treasury.  He  de- 
fended the  preemption  privileges  of  settJera  on 
the  public  lands ;  opposed  the  bill  to  pnnish  by 
fine  and  disability  federal  officers  who  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  any  citizen's  vote; 
sustained  the  veto  power  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  during  the  administration  of  John  TyJer; 
and  spoke  agwnst  the  ratification  of  Ihe  Web- 
ster-Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  much  because 
the  northeastern  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  of 
North  America,  determined  by  that  treaty,  did 
not  correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be,  as  because  it  did  not  settle  other  matters 
of  dispute  then  ejdsling  between  the  two  gov- 
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emments.  He  waa  one  of  the  earliest  sAvo- 
oates  of  the  annexation  of  Tesas,  arguing  that 
"  while  it  would  afford  that  security  to  the 
soutliem  and  southwestern  slave  states  which 
thej  have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would  in  some 
respects  operate  prejudicially  upon  their  imme- 
diate pecuniary  interests ;  but  to  tfie  middle 
and  western,  and  more  especially  to  the  New 
England  states,  it  would  be  a  source  of  un- 
mixed prosperity.  It  would  extend  their 
commerce,  promote  their  manufactures,  and 
increase  their  wealth."  Although  the  treaty 
of  annexation  received  only  15  votes  in  the 
senate,  after  the  election  of  President  Polli 
Texas  was  finally  admitted  by  joint  resolutions 

Sassed  three  days  before  his  inauguration. 
[r.  Baohanan  was  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  in  the  senate 
who  reported  favorably  on  the  admissiou. — On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency 
Mr,  Buohanan  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  had  the  initiation  of  those  meaaures 
which  he  had  hitherto  defended  as  chairman 
of  the  committae  on  foreign  relations  in  the 
senate.  Eugland  and  America  had  both 
claimed  tlie  whole  northwestern  territory. 
The  protocol  between  Mr,  Buohanan  and 
Mr.  Paienham  induced  England  to  accept 
the  compromise  line  of  lat.  49°  N".  Mr. 
Bnohanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer 
this  line,  because  Mr.  Tyler  had  offered  it  be- 
fore Mm,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Paieti- 
ham.  Hereupon  Mr,  Buchanan,  in  an  elabo- 
rate state  paper,  exhibited  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  territory,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  offer. 
The  British  government  shortly  afterward  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  boundary  question  on  the 
terms  firet  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk,  declaring 
this  to  be  its  ultimatum.  The  president  refer- 
red the  proposition  to  oongresa,  who  advised 
ita  acceptance.  During  the  Mexican  war  Mr. 
Buchanan's  chief  labors  as  secretary  of  state 
were  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  European 
intervention  in  the  shape  of  mediation  or  guar- 
antees.— At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Buchanan  retired  to  private  life; 
hut  his  views  of  passing  events  were  freely  ex- 
pressed, aud  he  watched  with  apprehension 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the 
northern  states.  While  yet  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Polk,  he  had  written  his  so-called  Harvest 
Home  letter  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
vising the  extenaon  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  of  lat.  36°  30'  N".  to  the  Paolflo  ocean ;  but 
the  proposition,  when  introduced  into  congress, 
was  voted  down.  At  last,  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  Olay,  Webster,  Oass,  and  their  friends  in 
both  houses,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  passed.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Buohanan 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  union  meeting  held  in  PhU- 
adelphia,  in  which  he  fully  approved  them.— 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Pierce's  adminis- 
tration was  the  appointnient  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  minister  to  England  (1853).  A  principal 
object  of  ilia  mission  was  the  Central  American 
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question,  which  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  had 
not  settled.  Mr.  Buchanan  discussed  the  whole 
niatl«r  in  an  elaborate  and  perspicacious  proto- 
col. Our  relations  with  Spain  also  came  under 
his  notice.  Various  causes  of  complaint  had 
arisen  on  our  part,  ajid  at  last  one  of  our  ves- 
sels, the  Black  Warrior,  waa  flred  into  by  a 
Spanish  war  steamer  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
President  Fierce  thought  the  opportunity  had 
arrived  Ibr  settling  all  difficulties  at  once  by  a 
proposal  to  purchase  the  island  of  Cuba  at  a 
price  which  would  enable  Spain  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  jfinancial  embarrassments. 
This  delicate  negotiation  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Souls,  then  our  minister  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid ;  but  the  president  thought  it  advisable  that 
our  ministers  to  England  and  France  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  Mr.  Mason)  should  act  in  concert 
with  Mr.  SouM.  The  result  was  a  meeting  at 
Ostend,  afterward  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Ghar 
pelle,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  memorandum, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Ostend  manifesto, 
in  which  the  ministers  set  forth  the  importance 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  sale  of 
it  at  a  fair  price,  the  difficulty  which  Spain 
would  encounter  in  endeavoring  to  keep  pos- 
session of  it  by  mere  military  power,  the  sym- 
patliy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  finally,  the 
possibility  that  Spain,  as  a  last  resort,  might 
endeavor  to  Africanize  .Cuba,  and  become  in- 
strumental in  the  reenaetiug  of  the  scenes  of 
Santo  Domingo.  They  believed  that  in  ease 
Cuba  was  about  to  be  transformed  into  another 
Santo  Domingo,  the  example  might  act  perni- 
ciously on  the  slave  population  of  the  southern 
states.  In  this  case,  they  held  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  would  call  for  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  be  justified  in  wresting  the  island  by 
force  from  Spain. — Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  April,  1856.  The  demo- 
oratio  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June 
following,  nominated  him  unanimously  for  the 
presidency,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  174 
electoral  votes  from  10  states,  against  114  for 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  8  for  Millard  Fillmore. 
He  took  an  early  opportunity  to  sat  forth  his 
sentiments  on  the  Kansas  question.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students  of  Eranklin  and  Marshall 
college  at  Lancaster,  in  November,  185Sj  he 
declared  that  the  olgect  of  his  administration 
would  be  to  destroy  any  sectional  party,  wheth- 
er in  the  north  or  in  the  sonth,  and  to  restore 
national  and  fraternal  feeling  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  In  his  inaugural  address,  March 
4,  1857,  he  clearly  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  slavery  agitations  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  were  to  be 
settled.  He  approved  the  Leeompton  consti- 
tution, and  on  Feb.  2,  1858,  addressed  a  spe- 
cial message  to  congress,  asserting  the  power 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  to  "  change  their  con- 
stitu'tion  within  a  brief  period  "  after  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  notwithstanding  a  dause 
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in  the  constitntion,  whict,  after  the  year  1864, 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  for  that  purpose. 
A  rebellion  in  Utah  broke  out  shortly  after  Mr. 
Buchanan's  acoeasion  to  the  presidency.  The 
Mormons  resisted  the  authority  of  the  national 
goTemment,  treated  loyal  citizens  as  enemies, 
and  formed  alliances  with  the  Indians.  A 
atrong  military  eipedition  was  sent  to  Utah  ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  a  prolonged  gnerilla  war- 
fire,  the  prewdent  consented  in  Janaary,  1858, 
that  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  had  in  former 
years  greatly  befriended  the  Mormons  in  a  time 
of  famine,  should  go  out  to.their  country  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  to  peacefnl  submission  to 
the  laws ;  and  two  citizens  were  appointed  in 
April  as  peaee  commissioners  to  accompany  the 
army.  These  efforts  proved  snccessful ;  and  on 
Jane  T  Mr.  Buchanan  informed  congress  that 
the  rebellion  was  ended  by  the  snbmission  of 
the  Mormon?,  and  that  the  re6nforcements 
ordered  for  the  army  would  not  be  required. 
The  35th  congress  met  Dec,  5,  1859.  In  the 
senate  there  was  a  strong  democratic  m^or- 
ity;  in  the  house  the  republicans  had  a  plural- 
ity, but  tJio  balance  \>f  power  between  the  two 
parties  was  held  by  a  small  body  calling  them- 
selves Americans.  In  June,  1860,  a  homestead 
bin  was  passed,  allowing  actual  settlers  to  pre- 
empt 160  acres  of  public  land,  paying  25  cents 
an  acre,  at  the  end  of  five  years ;  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  president,  and  failed  to  receive 
in  the  senate  the  m^ority  of  two  thirds  reqni- 
wte  for  its  passage  over  the  veto.  As  the  term 
of  Mr,  Bnchanan's  administration  drew  to  a 
close,  it  became  ciear  that  a  sectional  conflict 
was  impending.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
preoipil^ted  the  outbreak.  In  Lis  annual  mes- 
sage in  December,  1860,  Mr.  Buchanan  es- 
{ressed  a  hope  that  theissue  of  disunion  would 
e  averted.  He  laid  the  blame  of  the  troubles 
npon  the  unwarrantable  station  at  the  north 
of  the  slavery  question,  which  had  "produced 
its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  vagae  idea  of  freedom,"  He  ar- 
gued that  the  people  of  any  state  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  federal  power 
had  only  the  revolutionary  right  of  resistance ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  yet 
circumstances  had  put  it  out  of  tlie  power  of 
the  president  to  do  this  in  South  Carolina.  He 
could  not  order  out  the  army  except  upon  the 
demand  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  this  au- 
thority did  not  then  exist  in  that  state.  He 
argued  that  the  constitution  had  ^ven  to  con- 
gteaa  "  no  power  to  coerce  into  submission  any 
state  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy," 
South  Carolina  formally  seceded  on  Dec.  20, 
and  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  presi- 
dent for  the  delivery  of  all  the  public  property 
in  that  state,  and  to  negotiate  for  "  the  contin- 
uance of  peace  and  amity  between  that  com- 
monwealth and  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton." The  president  replied  that  he  had  no 
power  to  enter  upon  such  negotiations,  and 


could  only  submit  the  whole  question  to  con- 
gress. He  could  therefore  meet  the  commis- 
sioners only  as  "  private  gentiemen  of  the 
highest  charaeter,"  and  transmit  to  congress 
any  propositions  which  they  might  have  to 
make.  He  also  refased  to  order  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor. 
The  cabinet  broke  up.  Mr.  Oobb,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  had  before  resigned ;  and  Mr, 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  interior,  aban- 
doned his  post  without  resigning.  Mr,  Cass, 
secretary  of  state,  resigned  because  the  presi- 
dent would  not  send  reenforcements  to  Charles- 
ton harbor;  and  Mr.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war, 
because  he  would  not  withdraw  the  force  al- 
ready there.  Early  in  January  the  steamer 
Star  of  the  West  was  despatched  from  H"ew 
York  with  supplies  and  reenforcements  for 
Tort  Sumter,  but  was  unable  to  introduce 
them.  On  Jan.  15,  ISfli,  Mr,  Holt,  then  sec- 
retary of  war,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  by  order  of  the  president,  that  the 
forts  in  that  state,  "in  common  with  the  otlier 
forts,  arsenals,  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  are  in  charge  of  the  president,  and  that 
if  assailed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  or 
under  what  pretext,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect 
them  by  aU  the  means  which  the  law  has 
]ila«ed  at  his  disposal ;  "  adding,  however,  that 
it  was  not  his  purpose  at  present  to  garrison 
the  forts,  as  he  "  considered  them  entirely  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding  senti- 
ment for  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
had  ever  been  distmgnislied ;  but  should  they 
be  attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of  being 
seized  or  taken  from  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve them,"  This  was  his  last  important  pub- 
lic act.  Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861,  Mr.  Buchanan  I'e- 
tired  to  his  home  at  Lancastei',  Penn.,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  taking  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  1866  he  wrote  a 
book,  "Mr,  Buchanan's  Administration,"  ex- 
plaining and  defending  the  measures  which 
he  had  sanctioned  and  adopted. 

BrCHMlN,  Bvtert,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
Aug.  18,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  and  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in 


Legends  of  Inverbum  "  (1865),  and  "London 
Poems"  (1866).  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy, 
"The  Witch-finder,"  which  was  produced  at 
Sadler's  Wells  theatre  in  London,  and  in  1869 
gave  readings  from  his  poems  in  that  city. 
His  subsequent  works  are;  "The  Land  of 
Lome,"  in  prose  (3  vols.,  1871);  "Napoleon 
Fallen,  a  Lyrical  Drama  "(18T1);  and  "Drama 
of  Eings"  (isri).  In  October,  1871,  he  pub- 
lished m  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  of  Lon- 
don, under  the  nom  deplume  of  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  an  article  "  On  the  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,"  in  which  many  of  the  prominent  liv- 
ing poeta  of  England  were  oritioised  in  severe 
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terms.  Mr.  BuohanBn  subsequently  asisumed 
the  authorship  of  the  article,  and  republished 
it  with  additions.  The  result  whs  an  acrimo- 
nious controversy  with  Mr.  Swinburne. 

BFCHABEST,  or  Bnkarest  (WaUacHan,  Buhu- 
resht,  "tte  city  of  pleasure  "),  the  capital  of 
Eoumania  and  of  the  principality  of  Wallachia, 
in  lat.  44°  35'  N.,  Ion.  26°  6'  E.,  on  the  Dim- 
bovitza,  about  80  m.  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Danube;  pop.  in  1897,  141,754,  of  whom 
about  15,000  were  Germans.  The  city,  which 
is  without  walls,  covers  an  area  of  4  by  8  m.,  a 
space  sufBcient  for  a  much  larger  population. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  bat  there  are 
large  public  places  and  squares.  The  principal 
streets  have  recently  been  paved  and  lighted. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  a  angle  story 
in  height,  but  often  spacious,  and  ornamented 
with  balconies  aad  surrounded  by  gardens. 
There  are  about  180  chnrches,  among  which 
are  the  metropolitan  Greeli  chupoh ;  the 
church  of  Eimnik,  witi  a  convent,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Eimnik;  a  Catholic 
oharch,  with  a  Franciscan  convent ;  a  Luther- 
an church,  founded  in  1757,  but  smce  1821  be- 
longing to  the  Hungarian  evangelic  commu- 
nion ;  an  Armenian  church ;  and  five  syna- 
gogues for  German  and  Spanish  Jews.'    There 


are  also  20  convents  attached  to  the  churches, 
mostly  of  the  Greek  rite.  The  city  has  a  uni- 
versity, three  gymnasia,  a  central  sohool  for 
females,  13  elementary  schools,  and  many  pri- 
vate seminaries ;  several  hospitals,  a  lying-in 
house,  a  great  orphan  establishment  founded 
in  1863  by  the  princess  Helena,  an  opera 
honse,  and  foar  theatres  for  French,  German, 
and  Eoamanian  plays.  There  are  also  a  corso, 
a  fine  promenade,  a  great  bazaar,  and  many 
coffee  houses.  Bucharest  is  the  residence 
during  a  part  of  the  year  of  the  magistrates 
and  great  landholders  of  the  prinoipaSty,  and 
is  noted  for  its  gayety.  Although  oriental  in 
external  appearance,  in  other  respects  it  is  aa- 
saming  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  Euro- 
pean city.  French  literature  is  the  favorite 
study,  and  the  French  language  is  spoken  by 
the  upper  classes.  Bucharest  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial emporium  of  Eoumania,  being  connect- 
ed by  rajlway  with  Giurgevo  and  Galat^  on  the 
Danube,  and  with  Jassy  and  Ozemowitz,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey, 
wax,  wine,  cattle,  and  hides.  In  the  environs 
are  extensive  slaughter  houses,  where  excellent 
tallow  and  smoked  meat  are  produced.  The 
merchants  are  mostly  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews;  the  artisans  and  tradesmen  Germans. 


The  manufacturing  industry  ia  inconsiderable, 
the  principal  productions  being  Turkish  fabrics 
of  gold  and  silver  doth,  silver  ware,  carpets, 
linens,  iron  work,  saddlery,  furs,  beads,  neck- 
laces, pipes,  and  tobacco.  —  Bucharest  was 
founded  by  Eadul  the  Black  of  Transylvania, 
who  conquered  Wallachia  toward  the  close  of 
the  13th  century.  At  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
burnt  it.  In  1769  it  was  captured  by  the  Eus- 
sians,  and  m  1789  by  the  Austrians.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  here.  May  28,  1813,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Wallachia  was  confirmed  to  Turkey, 
but  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  In  1821 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  population, 
in  connection  with  the  rising  under  Tpsilanti, 
but  order  was  soon  reestahfished  by  the  Turks. 
In  1828  theEussians  took  possession  of  the  town, 
but  in  1829  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adrianopie 
brought  it  under  the  rule  of  the  hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  au- 


thority of  Turkey.  The  town  v 
by  a  great  fire,  April  4,  1847.  In  June,  1848, 
a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince  Bibesco, 
Turkish  forces  occupied  the  town  in  Septem- 
her,  and  Russian  troops  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  were  stationed  here  until  May,  1861. 
Russian  troops  agdn  held  it  from  July,  1868, 
to  August,  1854,  from  which  time  Austrian 
forces  were  t|uartered  there  until  March,  1857. 
The  international  congress  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  affwrs  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  peace 
conference  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest  in 
1858.  The  union  of  the  principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  granted  by  the  sultan, 
Nov.  13,  1861,  was  proclaimed  at  Bucharest, 
Dec.  33  ;  the  first  prmce  being  Col.  Ouza,  who 
had  been  chosen  hospodar  of  both  principalities 
in  1869.  In  1866  a  revolutionary  movement 
took  place  in  Bucharest,  which  forced  Ouza  to 
abdicate.     (See  Eottmahia.) 
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BUOHABIA 


BUCHARU.  See  Boekaea. 
BGCHEZ,  Philippe  Jo^pb  BH^anin,  a  French 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Matagne,  March 
31,  1796,  died  at  Eodez,  Aug.  13,  1865.  He 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  engaged  in  conspiracies  against 
them,  and  io  1831  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  French  carbonari  society,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Italy.  A  few  weeks  after  the  ea- 
tahUshment  of  this  society  ip.  Finance,  ita  lead- 
ers boasted  that  it  had  200,000  memhera. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  many  of 
those  eng^ed  in  it  were  convicted  and  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment.  The  judges  disa- 
greeing in  the  case  of  Buohez,  h'e  was  sot 
free,  and  immediately  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific studies,  puhUshed  a  treatise  on  hydene, 
and  estahliBhed  the  Journal  des  progrh  dm 
tcieneet  et  institutions  midieal^a.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  a  weekly  periodical,  Ze  pro- 
ducteuT,  which  advocated  the  doctrines  of  St^ 
Simon;  but  when  the  pantheistic  direction  of 
the  new  doctrine  became  apparent,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  school.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  he  estahlished  DEwi-opien,  a 
review,  as  the  organ  of  his  system,  which  he 
denominated  Buchezism  (1831-2 ;  2d  series, 
1886-'8).  In  1833  appeared  his  Introduction  d 
la  science  de  Vhistoire,  ou  science  d-u  diveloppe- 
ment  de  rhumamte,  in  which  his  philosophical 
views  are  elaborately  presented,  In  concert 
with  M.  Eous-Lavergne,  he  commenced  in  the 
same  year  the  publication  of  the  Bittoirepar- 
lementaire  de  la.  rhohiUon  franfaise  (40  vols. 
8vo,  1833-'8).  One  of  his  most  important 
works  is  the  Staai  d'un  traits  crrmpltt  de 
philosophie,  au  point  de  vae  du  eatholinisme  et 
du  progj-ia  (8  vols.  8vo,  1889).  The  revolu- 
tion of  February,  1848,  threw  Mm  again  into 
politics.  He  hecame  deputy  mayor  of  Paris 
under  Marrast,  was  elected  member  of  the 
national  aasemhly  from  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  cdled  to  the  presidential  chair. 
Not  being  reEJpeted,  he  retired  to  private  life, 
continued  his  literary  and  philosophical  studies, 
and  published  his  Histoire  de  la  formation  de 
la  nationality  franiaise  (2  vols,  16rao,  1859). 

BtCHNEB<  L  Georg,  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Goddelau,  near  Darmstadt,  Oct.  17,  1813,  died 
in  Zhrieh,  Feb.  19,  183T.  He  was  ohliged  to 
leave  the  university  of  Giessea  on  account  of 
his  participation  in  the  pohtica!  disturbances 
of  1884,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Strashurg. 
In  1836  he  toot  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Zarich,  and  for  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death  lectured  on  comparative 
anatomy.  His  principal  poetical  work  is  Dan- 
ton's  Tod  (Frankfort,  1836).  He  also  translated 
several  of  Tictor  Hugo's  dramas.  His  posthi 
mous  writings  were  pubhshod  in  18S0.  II.  File- 
drlth  KriI  CbrlstiKn  Lonls,  a  German  philosopher, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  horn  at  Darmstadt, 
March  39,  1824.  He  studied  at  Darmstadt, 
Strasburg,  Giessen  (where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1848),  WUrzhurg  (under  Virchow), 
and  Vienna.     He  praotiaed  aa  a  phywoian  in 
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native  place,  and  in  1854  became  private 
teacher  and  assistant  pliysician  in  the  clinical 
school  of  Tiihingen,  wliioh  post  he  lost  by  the 
publication  of  Kr(^ft  -and  Stoff  (Frankfort-on- 
the-MaJn,  1855 ;  10th  ed.,  1869),  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  tbrces  and  phenomena  of  nature 
upon  tie  principle  that  nothing  beyond  materia! 
forces  is  known  to  ns.  An  English  translation 
by  T.  Frederick  Coliingwoodj  under  the.  title 
"ForceandMatter,"first  published  in  1855,  has 
nee  passed  through  13  editions.  He  atlerward 
resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Darmstadt. 
Among  his  other  works  are :  Natur  und  Qeist 
(1857;,  3d  ed.,  18fi4);  Physiologisc'ke  BUder 
(Leipsic,  1861) ;  Aus  Ndtur  und  Wissenschaft 
(1862),  analyzing  the  system  of  Darwin, 
Schopenhauer,  and  others;  Das  Alter  des 
Mentchengeschlechti  (1864),  a  German  version 
of  Lyell's  "  Antiquity  of  Man ;  "  Seeks  Yorle- 
sv/ngen  Uier  die  Darwin'sche  Theorie  (1868) ; 
and  Die  Stellung  deg  MencTien  in  der  Satur,  in 
der  Vergangenhett,  Qegenwart  und  Zuhinft 
(3  parts,  Leipwo,  1869-'70),  published  simnl- 
taneously  in  German,  English,  French,  and 
Itahan  (English  by  W.  8.  Dallas,  "Man  in  the 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  1872).  The  car- 
dinal points  of  Btichner's  philosophy  are :  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  indestructibility  of  force, 
the  universal  co-existence  of  hght  and  life,  and 
the  infinity  of  forms  of  being,  both  in  time  and 
space.  In  1872-'3  he  delivered  lectures  in  the 
United  States.  ID.  llesander,  hrother  of  the 
preceding,  horn  at  Darmstadt,  Oct.  25,  1837. 
In  1852  he  hecame  private  teacher  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  and  since  1857'  has  been 
professor  at  Valenciennes  and  Caen,  France. 
Among  his  works  in  German  are :  Gesckichfe 
der  engligcken  DicAtkunst  seit  dem  18.  Jahrkun- 
dert  (2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1855),  and  the  novels 
Uhatterton  and  Lord  Byrmi'a  letste  Liebe 
(Leipsic,  1862-'8)  ;  and  in  French,  a  transla- 
tion of  Jean  Paul  Eichter's  poetry,  prepared 
jointly  with  Charles  L&on  Dumont  (2  vols,, 
Paris,  1862),  and  Les  comMies  de  Shaieepeare 
(Caen,  1864).  IV.  Inlse,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
horn  June '12,  1822.  She  has  written  poet^ 
and  novels,  attended  the  Leipsic  woman's 
rights  convention  in  1867,  lectured  on  history 
in  1868,  acted  in  1869  as  president  of  the  Ber- 
lin woman's  rights  association,  and  established 
at  Darmstadt,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prin- 
cess Alice  of  Hesse,  a  finishing  school  for  poor 
girls.  Her  principal  work.  Die  Frauen  und 
ihr  £««{/" (Frankfort,  1865),  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  has  heen  translated  into 
English,  Eussian,  andDuteh.  InlB69 appeared 
her  Praktieche  Yersuehe  tnr  Loming  der  IVaw- 
enfrage,  and  in  1870  she  assisted  in  editing  the 
Berlin  monthly  periodical,  Der  Frauenaniealt. 
BUCHON,  Jean  iiexandrt,  a  French  writer, 
hora  May  31,  1791,  died  in  Paris,  April  29, 
1846.  He  began  life  as  an  anti-Bourhon Jour- 
nalist, and  his  first  work,  a  biography  of  Tasso, 
was  seized  hy  the  government.  He  left  France 
in  1831,  lectured  on  dramatic  art  in  England, 
and  gathered  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ma- 
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teriab  for  hia  Collection  des  chroniqves  nafic- 
nalm franfaUea  (47  Tols.,  Paris,  1834-'9).  He 
also  collected,  chiefly  in  Greece,  ori^al  ma- 
terials relating  to  tLe  French  occupation  of  the 
East  during  the  crusades,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  sereral  works. 

BVCHD  (Hottentot,  iookoo),  the  leaves  of 
several  species  of  iaromna,  a  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily ratacea.  B.  erenata,  B.  crenulctta,  and  B. 
serratifolia  yield  each  a  variety,  distinguish- 
ed reapectiyely  as 
short  or  round, 
medium,  and  long 
huclm.  The  leaves 
contain  e.  highly 
odorous  volatile 
oil,  estractive,  and 
resin.  Buchu  is 
used  in ,  medicine 
in  substance,  es- 
tract,  infusion,  and 
tinctnre.  Its  ac- 
tive principles,  es- 
pecially the  vola- 
tile oil,  having 
been  ahsorhed,  are 
eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  wbich 
they  gently  stim- 
ulate. Sweating 
may  l>e  produced 
by  it  under  favor- 
'  'e  cireumstaaces. 


Bncha  (BfiroiunB 


It  is  chiefly  employed  m 
chronic  affections  of  the  nrinary  organs,  espe 
ciaJly  of  the  ureters  and  bladder 

BUCK,  the  male  of  several  n  ild  animali  of 
the  deer  family,  and  especially  the  male  ot  the 
fallow  deer  of  Englandj  dama  mlgaru  Tlie 
terra  buck  is  also  apphed  correctly  to  males 
of  the  roe  {capreohu  eaprma)  of  Europe,  of  the 
spotted  asis  (anit  maculata)  of  India,  ot  the 
antelopes,  and  of  the  wild  and  domestic  goat 
improperly  to  the  male  of  the  American  deer 
a  Tirginianug),  of  the  black  tailed  doer 
rotk),  and  of  the  Mexican  deer  (C 
us).  It  is  also  improperly  applied  to 
the  American  elk  or  wapiti  {cetvu»  Ganadeima), 
as  the  true  name  of  the  males  of  such  deer  as 
rank  as  cemi  is  stag  or  hart,  while  that  of  the 
i'emale  is  hind.  Wherever  the  word  buck  is  cor- 
rect of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  for  the  fem^e. 
The  young  of  both  are  indiscriminately  kn  own  as 
fawns,  though  the  young  of  the  stag  is  properly 
called  a  calf.    (See  Dbee,  and  Fallow  Dbbk.) 

BUCKAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  closely  adjoin- 
ing Magdeburg;  pop.  in  1871,  9,696.  It  has 
several  flouri^ing  mannfcctories,  embracing 
the  maohiae  works  of  the  Hamburg  and  Mag- 
deburg steamship  company. 

BtCEEBnte,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Schaumberg-Lippe,  on  the 
river  Aa,  6  ni.  E.  8.  E.  of  Minden;  pop.  in 
1867,  4,214.  .  It  has  a  large  castle,  snrrounded 
by  a  park,  and  a  gymnasium.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  summer  palace  of  Baum. 
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BUCKEIE.    See  Hobse  Chestnut. 

BCCKlNGUiin,  a  central  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N".  and  N.  W.  by  the  James  river,  and 
S.  by  the  Appomattos ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,371,  of  whom  7,711  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly  and  the  soil  not 
very  rich,  except  near  the  rivers.  Near  Willis 
mountain  are  gold  mines.      Iron  is  found  here. 


passes  along  the  border  of  the'cooaty.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  wore  76,094  bushels 
of  wheat,  112,386  of  Indian  corn,  96,314  of 
oats,  and  809,937  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
1,138  horses,  1,819  miloh  cows,  2,968  other 
cattle  2,932  sheep,  and  6,898  swme.  Capital, 
MarysviUe.    ■ 

B[lt£.L>GHlIII,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  the  county  town  of  Buck- 
inghamsliire,  50  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  of 
the  municipal  borough  in  1871,  8,708,  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Ouse, 
which  IS  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  A 
branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  canal  runs 
through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London  and 
Ntrthwestem  railway  gives  easy  commnnica^ 
tion  ivith  the  metropdis.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  jail,  and  the 
large  parish  ohurch,  erected  in  178L  Bnck- 
ingham  once  employed  many  women  in  lace- 
making,  bnt  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  de- 
clming  There  are  some  breweries  and  tan 
yards  and  in  the  vicinity  are  com  and  paper 
mills  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  marble. 
There  are  numerous  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  The  reform  act  of  1867  deprived  the 
borough  of  one  of  its  two  members  of  parlia- 

BUCKINGHIH,  Earls  and  Dukes  of.  The  title 
of  earl  of  Buckingham  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  home  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings;  as  was  the  case  with  the 
J  oungest  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester  by  his  nephew,  Richard  II., 
and  subsequently  murdered  by  Jiis  orders  in 
the  castle  of  Calais.  Gloucester's  son  having 
died  without  issue,  his  heir,  Hum^rey,  earl  of 
Stafford,  was  created  duke  of  BucMngham. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Stafford,  ''the 
deep  revolving,  wily  Buckingham  "  of  Shake- 
speare, and  grandson  of  tlie  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter above  mentioned.  Having  as^sted  Bichard 
III.  to  gain  the  throne,  he  afterward  conspired 
with  the  Lancastrians,  was  betrayed  to  Eionard, 
and  put  to  death  in  1483.  His  son,  Edward 
Stafford,  was  restored  to  his  honors  and  estates 
by  Henry  VII.  in  1486 ;  but  having  fkllen  under 
the  suspicions  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  behead- 
ed in  1521.  With  him  ended  the  ducal  title  in 
the  house  of  Stafford.  The  titie  of  earl  of 
Buckingham  was  revived  in  1617,  and  confer- 
red upon  George  Villiers.  I.  George  VUHers,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
Aug.  30,  1592,  died  Aug.  33,  1638.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Vilhers,  of  Brookes- 
by  in  Leicestershire.     His  fine  person,  ready 
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wit,  and  polished  maDners  gaiaed  tlie  fevor  of 
James  I.,  who  attached  him  to  his  court  aa 
cuphearer.  He  became  a  knight  aad  gentle- 
man of  the  privy  oiiamber,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1616, 
was  made  raast«r  of  the  horse,  and  installed 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  Augnst 
of  the  same  year  he  was  created  baron  of 
Whaddon  and  Viscount  Villiers,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Jannary  heoama  earl  of  Buckingham 
and  a  privy  councillor,  and  soon  afterward  hie 
patent  was  made  out  as  marquis.  In  1916  he 
was  appointed  lord  admiral  of  England,  and 
Buhseqnently  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  all  the 
parks  and  forests  on  the  south  of  Trent,  mas- 
ter of  the  king's  henoh  offloe,  high  steward  of 
Westminster,  and  constable  of  Windsor  castle. 
He  possessed  unbounded  infiuenee  with  the 
king,  and  largely  controlled  the  distribution  of 
peerages,  offices,  church  preferments,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conrts  of  law,  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, &c.  In  1620  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Rutland.  Three  years  after- 
ward he  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  afterward 
Charles  I,,  to  Madrid  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  heir  of  the  Ei^Iish  throne  and 
the  Spanish  infanta;  hut  the  match  was  broken 
off  by  Bnckingham's  arrogance.  During  Lis 
absence  in  Sp^n  he  was  created  duke,  and  on 
his  return  secnred  the  impeachment  (1624)  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid.  His  last  act  during  the  reign  of  James 
was  to  negotiate  in  Paris  an  alliance  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  was  married  to  Charles  in  June, 
1625.  After  the  accesMon  of  Charles,  Buck- 
ingham retained  all  his  influence  at  oonrt.  He 
made  alliances  with  foreign  powei-s  and  broke 
them  at  pleasure,  and  inyolved  England  in  war 
with  France  and  Spdn.  After  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  was  impeached 
by  the  house  of  commons  in  1626,  but  escaped 
conviction  chiefly  through  the  interference  of 
the  king.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
In  1637  he  commanded  an  expedition  of  lOO 
ships  and  7,000  soldiers  against  La  BocheUe 
and  the  isle  of  Kfi ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
fdlure,  and  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
house  of  commons  "that  Buckingham  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  national  calamities,"  he 
was  named  by  Charias  commander-in-chief  of 
the  new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Protestants  at  ha,  pLOchelle.  While 
Ereparing  to  sail  from  Poriamouth,  Bncking- 
am  was  assasdnated  by  John  Felton,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  wlio  had  suffered  dis- 
appointment in  his  expectations  of  promotion. 
n.  Gco^  TlUierg,  second  duke,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, horn  in  London,  Jan.  30,  1637,  died  at 
EirkhyMoorside,  in  Yorkshire,  April  17, 1688. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  nnder  the 
royal  patronage,  and  on  leaving  the  nniversity 
travelled  on  the  continent  with  his  brother 
Francis.  The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
recalled  him  to  England,  where  he  joined  the 
king's  forces  under  the  earl  of  Holland,  serv- 


ing with  that  leader  until  he  was  defeated  by 
Fairfax.  His  brother  was  killed,  and  Buck- 
ingham with  difficulty  reached  the  fleet  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  escaped  to  France. 
Since  he  failed  to  return,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  parliament,  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, and  he  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self in  Antwerp,  where  he  had  established  his 
temporary  residence,  by  the  sale  of  pictnres 
helonpng  to  his  family.  In  1651  he  seized  the 
opportunity  offered  hy  the  temporary  success 
of  OLarles  II.  in  Scotland  to  re^nterthearmy ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  he 
fonght  nnder  the  king,  he  again  took  refuge  on 
the  continent.  In  the  mean  time  a  part  of  his 
estates  had  been  given  by  the  parliament  to 
Fairfax,  who  allowed  the  duchess,  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  an  ample  revenue  from  her 
former  possesMons,  and  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  Buckingham  again  re- 
turned to  England  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  well  received  hy  Fairfax, 
whose  only  daughter  he  married  in  1667.  This 
marriage  excited  the  displeasure  of  Cromwell, 
aad  the  duke  was  committed  to  the  tower,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  Windsor,  where  his 
confinement  was  less  rigorous.  He  regaiued 
his  liberi^y  after  the  abdication  of  Eichard 
CromweE,  and  his  estates  at  the  restoration. 
Charies  II.  made  him  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  lord  lientenant  of  Yorkshire.  His 
influence  over  Charles,  largely  gained  through 
his  skill  in  pandering  to  the  royal  pleasures 
and  throngh  his  own  wit  and  buffoonery, 
greatly  aided  the  overthrow  of  Clarendon,  and 
was  the  principal  incentive  to  many  of  the  acts 
which  at  that  time  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion against  the  king.  For  a  time  he  tell  mto 
disfavor  through  some  fickle  acts  which  ex 
cited  the  distrust  of  Charles,  and  he  was  de 
prived  of  his  offices ;  but  the  king  wa*  easily 

Eersuaded  to  restore  them,  and  he  regained 
is  old  position.  When  the  "cabal"  mmis 
try  was  formed  in  1670,  Buckingham  was 
one  of  its  five  members.  He  was  socn  after 
ward  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France  to  advance 
the  plans  of  alUance  which  Charies  then  had 
in  hand.  Other  impori;ant  duties  were  in 
trusted  to  him ;  he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  in 
the  full  possession  of  official  power  and  the 
king's  favor  until  the  overthrow  of  the  cabal 
by  the  efforts  of  the  commons,  in  1674.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  dismissed 
and  at  once  jmned  the  opposition  party  under 
Shaftesbury,  in  whose  intrigues  he  was  from 
this  time  an  able  ally.  In  the  "popish  plot," 
aa  it  was  called,  and  in  the  opposition  agita- 
tions of  the  year  following,  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved, and  the  remainder  of  his  active  life 
was  occupied  with  factious  schemes  and  efforts 
against  his  former  friends.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  he  withdrew  almost  completely  from 
political  life,  and  devoted  his  tirae  to  hnnting 
and  similar  amusements  at  his  estate,  Helmes- 
ley,  in  Yorkshire,    He  died  in  the  house  of  a 
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tenant  from  a  fever  bronght  on  by  a  sadden  cold 
after  a  fox  chase.  Buckingbam's  private  life 
was  of  the  moat  profligate  character,  and  in 
reckless  indulgence  be  surpassed  even  the  moat 
abandoned  of  Oharlea's  conrt.  It  was  by  bim 
that  Louise  de  QnSrouaille,  afterward  duobeaa 
of  Portsmonth,  was  brought  to  the  king  as  bis 
mistress ;  and  he  also  introdnoed  Nell  Gwynn 
and  the  actress  Daviea  to  tbe  royal  favor.  His 
own  intrigues  were  namherless  and  of  tbe 
vilest  character.  He  lived  in  open  adultery 
with  tbe  oonntess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  killed  the 
earl  ber  husband  in  a  duel ;  the  countess  is  said 
to  have  stood  by  in  tbe  disguise  of  a  page, 
a  witness  of  the  murder.  Bacfcingham  had 
brilliant  wit,  but  be  was  quite  aa  famous  for 
his  fondness  for  low  buffoonery  and  mimicry. 
Many  anecdotes  of  bis  adventures  show  the 
lasting  enmities  he  made  by  this  propensity. 
His  resentment  was  always  deep  and  lasting, 
and  he  was  ntterly  nnscrupulona  in  seeking 
revenge.  There  is  little  doubt  that  be  was 
concerned  in  a  plot  for  tbe  murder  of  tbe 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  contributed  to  bis 
temporary  degradation  in  1666.  Buckingham 
wasted  an  enomjons  fortune  in  the  moat  reck- 
less estravagance,  and  died  in  comparative 
poverty,  though  by  no  means  in  snch  destitu- 
tion as  Pope,  in  his  desire  to  point  a  moral, 
has  represented  in  the  well  known  lines  on 
the  subject  in  his  "Moral  Essays."  He  died 
without  issue,  and  was  the  last  of  hia  branch  of 
the  Villiers  family.  Several  dramas  and  other 
literary  works  left  by  him,  including  poems, 
speeches,  and  a  "  Satire  against  Mankind,"  were 
collected  in  a  yolume  in  1704.  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  manufacture  of  glass  into 
England  from  Venice,  bat  this  is  donbtftil, 

BUCKINGHUI,  or  Bnekli«liamslilK,  John  Shef- 
leld,  duke  of,  an  English  statesman  and  poet, 
bom  in  1649,  died  Feb.  24,  1721.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Edmund  Sheffield  as  third 
earl  of  Mulgrave  in  1658,  early  acquired  some 
distinction  in  the'  navy  and  army,  became  ft 
knight  of  the  garter  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  mider  Charles  II.,  served  a  little 
while  under  Turenne,  commanded  the  espedi- 
tion  to  Tangier,  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  and  lord  chamberlain  under  James  U., 
and  acquired  under  King  William  (1694)  the 
title  of  marquis  of  Normanby.  According  to 
"Walpole,  be  was  an  early  lover  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  .ippointed  him  lord  privy  seal,  and  created 
him  duke  of  Normanby  and  of  tbe  county  of 
Buckingham  in  1703.  SeveraJ  editions  of  tbe 
■works  of  Buckingham  appeared  between  1723 
and  1740.  His  "  Essay  upon  Poetry  "  waa  at 
first  published  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
translated  in  1749  into  French.  The  highest 
compliment  conferred  npon  bis  "  Essay  on 
Satire"  was  the  castigation  inflicted  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  eari  of 
Bochester,  upon  Dryden,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  tbe.  author- 
ship ;  bnt  this  is  denied  by  Walter  Scott,  who 
says  that  "Dryden's  verses  must  have  .shone 


among  Mulgrave's  as  gold  beside  copper." 
Dr.  Johnson  praises  his  memoirs  as  lively  and 
agreeable,  but  does  not  speak  so  highly  of  his 
other  works.  He  waa  eulogized  by  Roscom- 
mon, Pope,  and  Dryden,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  Dryden  in  Westminster  abbey.  On 
tbe  death  of  bis  son  Edmund  (1785)  tbe  dn- 
cal,  title  became  extinct.  Hia  third  wife,  the 
countess  of  Anglesea,  was  a  natural  daughter 
of  James  II.  Her  grandson,  Sir  Oonstantine 
Phipps,  inherited  the  Mulgrave  and  Normanby 
titles  and  estates.  The  duke  ieft  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  who  was  called  Charles  Herbert, 
assumed  the  name  of  SbefBeld,  and  became  a 
baronet;  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Sir  Eobert  Sheffteld. 

BrCKlNCHAM,  James  Silk,  an  English  traveller 
and  author,  born  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth, 
in  1786,  died  in  London,  June  80,  1855.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  hut  went  to  sea, 
and  was  for.  several  years  master  of  a  vessel. 
In  1813  be  waa  engaged  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt 
to  determine  the  best  aitefora  canalacross  the 
isthmus  of  Suez;  but  after  be  had  traced  the 
course  of  the  ancient  canal  tbe  project  was 
abandoned,  and  be  was  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase ships  in  India  and  establish  a  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Egypt.  Having  failed 
to  accomplish  this,  he  assumed  command  of  a 
large  ship  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat, 
to  be  employed  in  tbe  China  trade  on  the  sul- 
tan's account.  In  1816  he  estabUshed  a  jour- 
nal in  Calcutta,  but  waa  espelled  from  India  on 
account  of  his  censures  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. He  returned  to  London,  and  establish- 
ed the  "  Oriental  Herald  "  and  the  "  Athense- 
um."  Between  1823  and  1880  be  published 
his  "Travels  in  Palestine,"  "Travels  in  Ara- 
bia," "Travels  in  Mesopotamia," and  "Travels 
in  Assyria  and  Media,"  and  subsequently  two 
volumes  on  Belpum,  the  Ebine,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  two  volumes  on  France,  Pied- 
mont, and  Swilaerland.  He  delivered  lectures 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  British  In- 
dia, agdnat  the  company's  commercial  policy, 
against  impressment  of  seamen,  intemperance, 
the  corn  laws,  and  other  important  subjects. 
Joining  in  the  popular  agitation  of  tbe  reform 
bill,  he  was  in  1882  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  SbefBeld,  and  retained  his  seat  till 
1837,  after  which  be  travelled  extensively  in 
America,  lecturing  on  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  He  published  his  travels  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  three  being  devoted  to  the  northern 
United  States,  three  to  the  slave  states,  three 
to  tbe  eastern  and  western  states,  and  one  to 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  In 
1849  he  published  a  volume  on  "National  Evils 
and  Practical  Beraedies,"  in  1851  became  pres- 
ident of  the  London  temperance  league,  and  in 
1865  published  tbe  first  two  volumes  of  his 
autobiography,  but  died  before  tbe  work  was 
finished.  A  few  years  before  his  death  the 
East  India  company  had  granted  bim  a  pen- 
sion of  £800,  and  he  also  had  a  literary  pen- 
sion of  £200  from  the  crown. 
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BVCKUKGHIH,  Joseph  linker,  an  American 
journalist,  tora  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Dec.  31, 
3779,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  11, 1861. 
His  fatter,  Nehemiah.  Tinker,  exhausted  his 
whole  property  in  dding  the  American  army 
during  the  revolution,  and  died  in  1793,  leav- 
ing his  family  destitute.  At  the  age  of  18 
Joseph  entered  a  printing  office  at  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  and  a  few  months  later  became  a  print- 
er at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  whence  in  1800  he 
removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  having  by  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature  assnmed  his  moth- 
er's name  of  Buckingham,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  "The  Polyanthus,"  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  was  diacontinned  and  not  re- 
smned  till  1812.  In  1809  he  published  for  as 
months  "  The  Ordeal,"  a  weekly  magazine. 
From  1817  to  1838,  in  company  with  Samuel 
L.  Knapp,  he  published  the  "New  England 
Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine."  In  1881,  in 
connection  with  his  son,  he  commenced  the 
"New  England  Magazine,"  which  was  contin- 
ued nnder  liis  care  till  1884,  and  contained  oon- 
tribntions  from  numerous  writers  who  after- 
ward attained  literary  eminence.  In  1824  he 
published  the  first  number  of  the  "Boston 
Courier,"  a  journal  which  he  continued  to  edit 
till  1848.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1847  and  1850 
to  the  senate,  of  Massachusetts.  He  pubiished 
"  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with 
Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminis- 
cences" (2  vols.,  Boston,  1850);  "Personal 
Memoira  and  Eecolleotions  of  Editorial  Life" 
(2  vols.,  1852);  and  "Annals  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanics'  Association" 
(1853). 

BrCEIIfGHjUISBIRE,  or  Vatks,  an  inland  coun- 
ty of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northampton- 
ahire,  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Middlesex,  W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  separated 
from  Berkshire  on  the  8.  by  the  river  Thames ; 
area,  730  sq,.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 175,870.  The 
Burfece  is  pleasantly  diversified,  the  northern 
parts  being  undulating,  the  middle  occupied  by 
the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  southern 
traversed  by  lie  Ohiltem  hills.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Thames,  Thame,  Ouse,  and  Oolne. 
The  moat  important  productions  are  butter, 
cattle,  lambs,  and  poultry.  The  Aylesbury 
sheep  are  famous  for  the  weight  and  excellent 
quality  of  their  fleeces.  Buokinghani,  Ayles- 
bury, Marlow,  and  Wycombe  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  Northwestern  and  Great  Western 
railways,  and  tJie  Grand  Junction  cand,  pass 
through  the  county. 

BriXIiAHD,  CfTDS,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  at  Manchester,  Oonn,  Aug.  10,  1789.  In 
1828  he  became  a  pattern  maker  at  f^ie  Spring- 
field armory,  and  subsequently  was  designer  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  At  different  periods  he  occupied  the 
post  of  inspector  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  armory,  and  is  now  master  machinist. 
Among  his  many  valuable  improvements  is  a' 
set  of  stocking  machinery,  comprising  14  ma- 
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chines  for  working  the  gunstock  from  the  rough 
state  to  a  finish.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Among  his  other 
inventions  are  machines  for  rifling  muskets, 
cutting  the  thread  of  the  screw  on  the  inside 
of  the  barrel,  and  milling  the  breech  screw  so 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  interchange,  every 
screw  fitting  any  barrel. 

BrCEUKD.  1.  WlIlian,D.  D.,  an  English  ge- 
ologist, born  at  Asminstcr,  Devonshire,  in  1784, 
died  Aug.  14,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  in  1813  he  was  appointed  reader 
in  mineralogy  and  in  1818  reader  in  geology. 
The  clearness,  force,  and  fuU  information  of  his 
lectures  made  the  stndy  of  geology  very  pop- 
ular. He  may  he  stud  to  have  founded  the 
geological  museum  in  Oxford,  sparing  neither 
time,  travel,  nor  expense  to  supply  it  with 
specimens,  which  he  classified,  arranged,  and 
described.  This  collection  is  more  particularly 
rich  in  the  remains  of  the  larger  fossil  mam- 
malia and  other  animals  from  the  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  and  Germany.  In  1813 
he  communicated  to  the  transactions  of  the 
geological  society  his  "  Descriptive  Notes  "  of 
50  miles  of  a  coast  survey  of  Ireland,  which  he 
had  made  in  company  with  the  Eev.  W.  Cony- 
beare,  dean  of  Uandaff.  In  1820  he  delivered, 
a  lecture  before  the  university,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  "  VindicitB  Qeologiece,  or  the  Connec- 
tion of  Geology  with  Eeli^on  explained."  In 
1828  he  published  Eeliquim  BUwcianiB,  being 
the  expansion  of  a  paper  he  had  communicated 
to  the  royal  society  (of  which  he  was  elected 
member  in  1818)  respecting  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  elejihant,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  bear,  hy- 
ena, and  sixteen  other  animals,  discovered  in 
a  cave  at  KirkdalCj  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  for 
which  paper  the  society  voted  him  the  Copley 
medal,  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift.  In 
1825  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1836 
appeared  his  Bridgewater  treatise  on  "  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  coneidered  with  Reference  to 
Natural  Theology,"  which  has  always  been  the 
most  popular  of  the  series.  He  bestowed  un- 
usual pains  upon  this  work,  in  which,  led  by 
the  discovery  of  new  facts,  he  modified  his  pre- 
vious diluvial  theory.  His  sketch  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps,  in  the  "Annals  of  Philos- 
ophy," is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
geological  writings.  From  its  formation  he 
identified  himself  with  the  British  asssociation 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  was  one 
of  the  council  of  the  royal  society  from  1827 
to  1840,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Linnfean 
society.  He  was  made  dean  of  Westminster 
in  1846,  when  he  relinquished  his  canonry  at 
Oxford,  but  continued  professor  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  Removing  to  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed trustee  of  the  British  museum,  ac- 
tively employed  himself  in  advancing  solitary 
movements,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procurmg  the  establishment  of  the  national 
museum  of  practical  geology  in  London.  In 
1850  his  mind  heoame  impaired,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement 
at  Islip,  near  Oxford,  lie  published  seveTal 
sermons,  preached  on  various  oeeaaions,  all  of 
them  distinguished  rather  by  good  sense  than 
by  scholastic  divinity.  IL  Francis  TnTelyui,  an 
English  naturalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
Deo.  17,  1S36.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Osford,  studied  medicine,  serv- 
ed as  house  surgeon  to  8t.  George's  hospital, 
and  from  1854  to  1868  as  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  life  guards.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  in- 
vestigations in  natural  history,  espeoiallj  in  the 
department  of  fish  culture.  In  1858  he  edited 
hisfather'sBridgewater  treatise  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  In  1859  ho  discovered  the  coffin 
of  tiie  great  surgeon  and  physiolo^st  John 
Hunter,  whose  remains  were  thereupon  rein- 
terred  in  Westminster  abbey  by  the  royal  col- 
lege of  surgeons.  Besides  contributing  many 
papers  to  various  periodicals,  he  hfls  written 
"The  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  three 
series,  and  a  treatise  on  "Fish  Hatching."  He 
established  at  his  own  expense  the  "  Museum 
of  Economic  Fish  Culture"  in  the  royal  borti- 
cnltural  gardens,  in  which  are  illustrated  the 
modes  of  propagating  fresh  and  salt  water  flsh 
and  oysfers.  For  his  labors  in  this  department 
he  received  in  1866  a  silver  medal  from  the 
Ei^odtion  de  piehe  et  d' agriculture  at  Aroa- 
chon,  France,  and  in  1868  die  diploma  of  hon- 
or from  the  Havre  exhibition.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries  for 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  1870  special  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  recent 
legislation  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland. 
BUCKLE,  Henry  Tbamgg,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Lee,  Kent,  Nov.  24,  1831,  died  in  Dsr 
mascus,  Syria,  May  29, 1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr,  Halloway'a  school  in  Kentish  Town. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840  he  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  collected  a  large  library,  read 
continually,  and  made  copious  notes.  _  He  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  many  languages, 
among  which  were  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian,  and  Danish.  His 
principal  recreations  were  chess  and  whist,  at 
which  games  he  was  one  of  the  best  players  in 
Europe.  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  "  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,"  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  published  in  1857,  and  the 
second  in*  1861.  These  two  volumes  contain 
only  a  portion  of  the  introduction  to  a  com- 
prehensive work  which  he  had  in  mind.  Their 
literary  merits  were  at  once  recognized ;  but 
the  theory  on  which  they  were  based  elicited 
much  discussion.    In  tracing  the  causes  of  the 

Erogress  which  had  been  made  in  civilization, 
e  endeavored  to  show  that  the  character  of  a 
people  was  chiefly  dependent  on  material  cir- 
cumstances, snch  as  soil,  climate,  scenery,  and 
food,  and  that  ideas  on  morals  or  religion  had 
very  little  influence  on  civilization,  progress 
in  which,  he  mdntained,  depended  chiefly  on 
the  growth  and  accumulation  of  scientific  or 
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pOMtive  knowledge.  He  left  England  in  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  and  passed  the  winter  on  the  Nile 
with  the  view  of  recruiting  his  health.  In 
March,  1862,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  through 
Sinai,  Petra,  and  Palestine,  during  which  his 
death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  fever.  His 
"  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works,"  with 
a  biographical  sketch  by  Helen  Taylor,  appear- 
ed in  1872  (3  vols.  8vo,  London). 

BUCKmNSTER.  I.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergymnn,  born  at  Eutiand,  Mass.,  Oct. 
14,  175!,  died  at  Eeadsboro,  Vt.,  June  10, 
1812.  He  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1790, 
as  one  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  his  class, 
remained  there  three  years  upon  the  Berkeley 
foundation,  studying  tiieology,  and  was  after- 
ward for  four  years  tutor  in  the  college.  la 
1779  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  church 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  33 
years,  when  his  health  became  impdred,  and 
be  died  while  on  a  journey  to  tie  mountains 
of  Vermont.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  fer- 
vor of  his  devotional  exercises  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  preachmg.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  controversy  which  during  his  later 
years  made  a  wide  division  between  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  Oongregationalists.  The 
change  of  views  arrived  at  by  his  son  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  and  the  disonssions  be- 
tween the  two,  form  one  of  th^  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  memoirs  of  both.  Although 
differing  in  creed,  and  conscientiously  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinions,  he  preached  his 
son's  ordination  sermon.  He  published  about 
25  sermons,  preached  on  different  occaaops 
between  1783  and  1811,  and  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  and  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Piscataqua  River  Prayer 
Book"  for  the  use  of  families.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  has  pubhshed 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Buckminster, 
D.  D.,  and  of  bis  son,  the  Eev.  Joseph  Stevens 
Buckminster  "  (Boston,  1851).  II.  Josepb  Ste- 
vens, an  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  26, 
1784,  died  in  Boston,  June  9,  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  academy  and  at  Harvard 
oollege, -graduated  in  1800,  and  became  an  aa- 
Mstant  in  Exeter  academy,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  teaohers  of  Daniel  WelMter.  In  1804 
h'e  began  to  preach  in  the  Brattle  street  church, 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Jan. 
30,  1804.  He  thus  became  minister  of  one  of 
the  lai^st  and  most  intelligent  reli^ous  soci- 
eties in  New  England  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  In  1809-'T,  his  health  having  become 
impaired,  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 
and  while  in  England  purchased  many  books 
for  the  Boston  Athensum.  On  his  return  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Anthology 
club,  from  which  originated  one  of  the  first 
pnrelyliteraryperiodicals  published  in  America. 
In  1808  he  superintended  the  republication  of 
Griesbach'a  New  Testament,  containing  the 
most  important  various  readings,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  lecturer  o       '' 
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in  the  university  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
member  of  tie  academy  of  arts  and  soienees, 
and  of  the  Massflciinsetts  historical  society,  A 
volume  of  his  sermons,  remarkable  for  purity 
of  thought  and  finish  of  style,  with  &  memoir 
of  his  life  and  character  by  S.  0.  Thatcher, 
was  published  in  181i,  and  a  memoir  of  his 
fkther  and  himself  by  hia  sister  in  18B1.  His 
works  were  published  in  two  volnmes  in  1839. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery, 

Bl'CKS,  an  E.  county  of  Pennsylyania,  bor- 
dering on  New  Jersey,  and  bounded  N.  E,  by 
the  Delaware  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for 
flteambdats;  area,  600  sq,  m, ;  pop,  in  1870, 
64,836,  This  was  one  of  the  Wiree  ori^nal 
counties  founded  in  1682  by  WilUam  Penn.  It 
possesses  valuable  quarries  of  limestone  and 
sandstone;  and  iron,  plumbago,  titanium,  and 
zircon  are  found  in  some  localilJeg,  The  north- 
ern part  is  hilly ;  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  moderately  uneven;  the  whole  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton,  the  North  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Doylestown  railroads  pass  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  -in  18T0  were  625,740 
bushels  of  wheat,  94,09S  of  rye,  1,826,626  of 
Indian  corn,  1,208,717  of  oats,  872,979  of  po- 
tatoes, 118,014  tons  of  hay,  125,479  Iba,  of 
cheese,  2,861,557  of  butter,  and  151,373  of 
tobacco.  There  were  14,679  horses,  28,572 
milch  cows,  8,620  other  cattle,  7,404  sheep, 
and  25,159'swine.    Capital,  Doyieatown, 

BrCKSPORT,  a  town  of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  just  above  Or- 
phan island  and  the  narrows,  and  16  m.  8.  of 
Bangor;  pop.  in  1870,  3,433,  During  thewftr 
of  1812-'15  it  was  captured  by  the  English. 
A  large,  substantial  fort,  built  in  1846-'B0,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  now 
commands  the  narrows  and  the  river  in  both 
direotionB.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
a  rising  slope,  Neat  and  tasteful  houses,  with 
overshadowing  trees,  give  it  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance irom  the  river.  As  the  Penobscot 
seldom  freezes  at  this  point,  Bucksport  be- 
comes the  winter  harbor  for  Bangor  vessels,  as 
well  as  for  its  own  commerce,  'fiiere  are  two 
hotels,  a  savings  bank,  a  national  bank,  four 
ship  yards,  and  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments; a  Congregational  and  four  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  a  male  and  female  semi- 
nary, with  a  library  of  1,200  volumes,  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodists. 

BtCK^IOKE,  Jobs  Baldnin,  an  English  aetor 
and  dramatist,  bom  near  London  in  1802.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  began  his  career  as  an  actor 
in  the  provincial  towns,  and  in  1823  appeared 
at  the  Surrey  theatre,  London.    He  afterward 

Elayed  at  the  Adelphi,  the  Hajmarket,  Drury 
lane,  and  the  Lyceum,  and  gained  great  suc- 
cess in  low  comedy  characters.  In  1840  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  made  hia  first 
appearance  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  in 
his  own  come^  of  "Single  life."    Returning 
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England,  he  became  lessee  of  the  Hayniarket 
theatre  in  1852.     He  has  written  nearly  200 
pieces  for  the  stage,  mostly  comedies  and  farces. 
Among  the  best  known  are  "Married  Life," 
"Single  Life,"  "Green  Bushes,"  "Flowers  of 
the  Forest,"  "Eongh  Diamond,"  "Good  for 
Nothing,"  "Irish Lion,"  "  Alarming Saciiflce," 
and  "Jack  Sheppard," 
BUCKTHOBN,  a  plant  of  the  genus  rham- 
is,  of  the  order  rkam-wieete,  compriang  about 
)  species,  distmguiahed  by  ita  hermaphro- 
te  or  polygamo-dicBcioua  flowers,  4  or  5-cleft 
calyx,  the  tube  campanulate  and  lined  with  the 
disk;  petals  small  or  wanting,  when  present 
notched  and  wrapped  around  the  stamens; 
ovary  free,  2  to4-celled;  dmpe  berry-like,  black 
when  ripe,  containmg  2  to  4  seed-like  nutlets 
grooved  on  the  back.    Shrubs  or  trees,  with  al- 
ternate, rarely  opposite  leavea,  petiolate,  pin- 
nate-veined, deciduous  or  evergreen ;   stipules 
small  and  deciduous ; 
flowera  axillary,  ra- 
cemose  or   cymose. 
The  buckthorn  {B. 
eatkarUem)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and 
has  been  partly  nat- 
uralized in  the  east- 
ern states.    As  it  is 
hardy  as  far  north 
as  New  Hampshire, 
and  bears  the  knife 
well,  it  is  much  used 
as  a  hedge  plant,  for 
■which  its  thick  short 
branches  and  stout 
spines    well    fit   it. 
When  growing  free 
as  a  standard,   the 
buckthorn  attains  a 
height  of  13  or  35 
feet.     The    flowers 

^ ....  V  color.    The  juice  of 

the  unripe  berry  has  the  color  of  safiron,  and 
when  ripe,  mised  with  alum,  the  pigment 
known  as  sap  green  is  produced.  The  bark 
affords  a  fine  yellow  dye.  Medicinally  the  ber- 
ries and  inner  bark  are  violently  cathartic  and 
purgative,  and  so  strong  are  these  qualities 
that  they  even  affect  the  fiesh  of  birds  feeding 
upon  the  ripe  berries.  Plants  are  eaalypropa- 
gated  from  the  aeeda  and  grow  with  conadera^ 
ble  rapidity.  To  make  good  hedgea," however, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  cut  low  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  if  the  longer  free-growing 
shoots  are  intertwined  with  the  older  branch- 
es, a  perfectly  hardy  and  impenetrable  hedge 
is  procured  in  a  few  yeara.  Among  American 
species,  S.  lanceolatus  and  £.  alnifoUvi  are 
not  uncommon,  but  nather  is  so  easily  managed 
as  a  hedge  plant,  nor  are  the  berries  so  valu- 
able as  those  of  B.  catharticvg.  In  some  spe- 
cies native  to  Siberia,  the  wood  is  reddish  and 
exceedingly  hard ;  the  Mongols  use  it  for  their 
carved  images.  The  wood  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
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BrCKWHEiT  {'polygonum  fagopyrum,  Linn.), 
a  species  of  gram  supposed  to  be  ft  native  of 
Asia,  and  called -Sie  sarrmin,  or  Saracen  wheat, 
by  the  French,  after  the  Saracens  or  Moors, 
who  are  believed  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Spain.  It  thrives  on  poor  soils,  comes  rapidly 
to  maturity,  and  is  most  frequently  planted  in 
tracts  that  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  oth- 
er crops.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  least  frost,  but  it  may  be 
planted  HO  late  and  reaped  so  early  as  to  incnr 
no  danger  from  that  sonrce.  Its  flowering  sea- 
son continues  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  all  the  seeds  to  lie  in  perfection 
when  it  is  reaped,  and  the  farmer  must  decide 
by  careful  observation  at  what  period  there  is 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat 
does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  by  its  rapid 
growth  and  its  shade  it  stitles  weedi  prevents 
their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves  the  field  clean 
for  the  next  year.  It  is  sometimes  plonghed 
into  the  ground  in  a  green  state  for  manure. 
The  seeds  of  buckwheat  furnish  a  white  flour, 
from  which  a  popular  grnel  is  made  inJJerma 
ny  and  Poland,  and  breakfast  cakes 
and  America.    Cakes  and  a  dark  hea^ 
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are  made  from  it  also  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
especially  in  Brittany.  Its  flowers  secrete  a 
lai^e  amount  of  honey,  and  are  therefore  al- 
ways covered  with  bees ;  and  in  the  middle 
United  States  it  is  often  cultivated  for  their 
food,  bnt  the  honey  is  of  inferior  qnality. 
The  grain  is  superior  to  oata  as  nutriment  for 
horses  and  poultry,  and  is  especially  efficacious 
ia  making  the  latter  lay  eggs.  The  green  plant 
is  sdd  to  greatly  increase  the  milk  of  cows, 
but  a^cordmg  to  Thaer  and  Hauter  it  produces 
cramps  and  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  swine  and 
sheep  which  feed  largely  upon  it. — There  is  an- 
other kind  of  buckwheat,  diatingnished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds  and 
by  its  tongher  stocks.  It  is  earlier  and  taller, 
less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  produces  graiu  in 
larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter 
quality.    It  was  introduced  from  Tartory  into 


Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  it  has  thence  been  dispersed  all  over  En- 
rope.  Hence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat, 
or  polygon.'ma  Twrtarieum. 

BDCQCOI,  Jeu  Alkert  d'lKhamkud,  count  and 
abbfi  de,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Champagne 
aboutl650,  died  inNovember,  1740.  He  was  by 
turns  a  soldier,  a  gallant,  a  churchman,  a  foun- 
der of  seminaries,  a  teacher,  a  revolutionist,  a 
skeptic,  and  a  moral  philosopher.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile,  hut  escaped  (1709)  and 
fled  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  Holland,  and 
then  to  Hanover,  where  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  George  L,  who  liked  his  wit  and 
gave  him  a  pension.  His  principal  work,  ^m- 
nmnenta  dee  plus  rare»,  &o.  (1719),  relates  to  his 
experiences  in  prison.  He  also  wrote  on  poli- 
tics religion,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
on  the  malignity  of  women  and  on  death.  He 
figures  in  Gerard  de  Nerval's  gallery  of  eccen- 
tric personages  (Let  UlnminSa,  on  let  prSeur- 
SBur»  du  socialisms,  Paris,  1852). 

BUCIBCS,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Craw- 
ford CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  60  m.  N. 
ot  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,066.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes 
through  it.  There  are  several  ohnrohes,  good 
schools,  a  bank,  a  number  of  manufactories, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mineral  springs  and  a  well  of  inflammable 
gas  In  1848  a  specimen  of  the  mastodon  in 
good  preservation  was  found  near  the  town. 

BCf^CZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  eastern  Gali- 
icia,  83  m.  S.  E,  of  Lemberg;  pop.  in  1869. 
8,173.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  which  is  oondnct- 
ed  by  the  Basilian  monks.  On  Oct.  18, 1672, 
a  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Turkey 
and  Poland,  in  which  the  latter  country  ceded 
Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 

BCDA  (Ger.  0/en},  the  capital  of  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  lat.  47°  80' 
N.,  Ion.  19"  8'  E.,  133  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Yienna; 
pop.  in  1870,  53,998,  mostly  Germans.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  here  1,400  feet 
wide,  ia  the  larger  city  of  Pesth,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  regular 
steam  ferry  boats.  The  two  cities  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  one,  under  the  name  of 
Bnda-Pesth  (Hun.  Budapest),  the  jmnt  popula- 
tion being  more  than  350,000.  The  German 
name  Ofen,  "oven"  or  "stove,"  was  probably 
given  to  Buda  on  account  of  the  hot  springs 
in  the  neighborhood.  Buda  is  the  offlciij  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor  of  Austria  as  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  govern- 
ment offices  of  the  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  Anstrian  em- 
pire. The  city,  about  9  m.  in  circuit,  is  built 
around  the  Schlossberg,  an  isolated  shelving 
rock,  crowned  by  a  castle  built  in  1748  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  from  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fortress.  The  Schlossberg  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  from 
which  the  suburbs  extend  toward  the  river. 
The  principal  buildings  on  the  Schlossberg  are 
the  royal  palace,  a  quadrangular  structure  664 
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ft.  in  length,  contwning  208  apartments,  par- 
tially destroyed  during  the  bombardiuent  of 
1849,  hut  since  restored ;  and  the  Gothic  par- 
ish church,  huilt  in  the  13th  century,  but  much 
modernized ;  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it 
was  converted  into  a  moaque,  and  afterward 
into  a  stable.  In  this  church  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
in  1897  ;  adjoining  the  church  are  the  govem- 
ment  offices,  treasury,  and  the  palaces  of  sev- 
eral of  the  ministers.  In  the  centre  of  the  pal- 
ace sq^uare  is  the  Hentzi  memorial,  a  Gothic 
cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hentzi  the 
Austrian  commander  of  Buda,  who  with  418 
comrades,  whose  names  are  msoribed  upon  the 
monument,  fell  m  the  im^e  of  1849  In  an 
atyaoent  chapel  are  pre''ery§d  the  Hunganan 
regalia,  consHtmgot  the  sword,  crown  sceptre 
and  mantle  of  bt.  Stephen      The  crown   or 


rather  its  original  part,  was  sent  to  St.  Stephen 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  in  the  year  1000,  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of'  Christianity  in 
Hungary,  and  is  called  "  the  holy  and  apostoli- 
cal orowu,"  It  was  always  most  sedulously 
guarded,  and  only  eshibited  in  puMio  for  the 
three  days  preceding  the  crowning  of  a  sove- 
reigu;  and  when  taken  to  Presburg  for  the 
coronation  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  case,  se^ed 
with  the  royal  seal.  It  was  carried  off  by  Kos- 
suth to  Debreczin  in  1849,  after  the  surrender 
of  Vilfigos  ■  hidden  in  the  ground  near  Orsoya, 
on  the  Turkish  frontier  and  not  recovered  till 
1853  Bej  Dnd  the  Schlossberg  la  the  Blocks 
berg  a  still  higher  hill,  formerly  surmounted 
by  an  oi  ser^atory  and  now  by  a  fort  which 
commands  both  Buda  and  Pesth  From  the 
Blocksberg  and  other  eminences  in  the  ntiah 
borhocd  the  wailed  and  then  strongly  fortiaed 


portion  of  Buda  was  shelled  by  GOrgey  in  1849 
A  tunnel  connects  the  Schl  M'sberg  and  the 
Blocksherg  There  are  in  Buda  12  Poman 
Cathoho  churches,  a  Greek  church  a  syna 
gogue  several  monastemes  and  convents  a 
theatre  and  important  military  educational, 
and  benevolent  institutions  The  principal 
trade  IS  m  red  wmes  produced  in  the  neigh 
horhood  There  are  cannon  foundenes,  ship 
yards  in  wl  ich  many  of  the  steamers  naviga 
ting  the  Danube  are  buJt  and  some  manufac 
tones  of  silk,  velvet,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leath- 
er. In  the  suburbs,  especially  at  the  foot  of 
the  Blocksborg,  are  numerous  hot  springs,  with 
remains  of  Eoman  and  Turkish  baths.  The 
most  famous  of  these  springs  are  those  of  the 
"  Emperor's  Baths,"  adjoining  Old-Buda  (Hun. 
0-Buda;  Ger.  Alt-Ofen),  a  suburban  place, 
which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Aquinoum  of  the  Romans  (pop.  in  1870, 13,002). 


ge  over  the  Danube  hastaken 
the  place  of  a  bridge  of  boats  The  width  of 
the  central  waterway  is  627  ft  and  from  cen 
tre  to  centre  of  the  towers  677  ft  esceediug  by 
117  ft  that  between  correspondiiig  points  in 
the  Menai  (hain  bridge  each  of  the  side  open 
mgs  IS  271  It  wide  the  towers  rise  117  fi: 
above  water  level  The  bridge  begun  m  1840 
cost  more  than  $8  000  000  It  w  as  first  opened 
Jan  6  1849  to  f,ive  passage  for  the  Hunga 
nan  army  under  Gorgcy  m  its  retieat— The 
earliest  part  of  modem  Buda  was  built  in  the 
13th  century.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Hungarian  kings ;  was  taken  by  the  Turks  un- 
der Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1536,  but  re- 
covered in  the  following  year ;  was  regained 
by  the  Turks  in  1529,  and  retaken  by  Charles 
of  Lorraine  in  1686,  after  a  protracted  and 
memorable  siege ;  and  in  1784  was  again  made 
the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government.    The 
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last  of  the  many  sieges  of  Buda  took  place  in 
May,  1849,  when  tlie  Hungarians  -under  Gorgey 
took  it  ty  asaauit.     (See  Pestd.) 

BVDXUS.    See  Bno^. 

BCBlTOOir,  or  BndROn,  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia, capita!  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
EohUcund^  125  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Delhi ;  'pop.  20,- 
000.  It  waa  occupied  by  the  sepoy  mutineers, 
and  a  body  of  liberated  priaoners  from  Bareilly, 
June  1, 1857.  TheEuropeans  escaped hy flight 
Gen.  Whitelock  captured  the  town  April  19, 
1858,  after  aa  engagement  in  which  the  sepoys 
lost  500  men  and  4  guns. 

BdDDEIIS  (origmally  Bdbdb).  I.  Johuu 
Fnuiz,  a  German  tlieologian,  born  at  Anklam, 
June  25,  166T,  died  at  Gotha,  Nov.  19,  1T29. 
He  waa  a  descendant  of  the  Erench  scholar 
Bndfi  or  Budteua.  In  1689  he  became  adjunct 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  in  1693 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  HaUe,  in  1705 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1713 
chnroh  oounoillor  at  Gotha.  As  a  theologian 
he  endeavored  to  harmonize  conflicting  opin- 
iona.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  among 
his  principal  works  are :  HUtoria  Juris  Sa- 
ttira,  et  Synop»ig  Jwii  NatwiB  et  Gentium 
(Jena,  169ff) ;  IntUtuUonea  Theologm  Moralia 
(Leipsic,  1711);  Biatoria  Eccletiasfiea  VeUris 
Testamenti  (Halle,  1709);  and  IvMtitv.tionm 
Theologm  Dogmatiae  (Leipsic,  1728).  11>  Im- 
wHo,  a  German  traveller  and  anthor,  a  de- 
Bcendant  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Altenburg 
in  1817.  He  studied  medicine,  travelled  over 
a  great  pari;  of  Europe,  and  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Augsburg  AUgemeitie  Zeititng, 
He  has  published  several  works  upon  Rnssia, 
among  which  are:  St.  Peteraiurg  im  h-anhen 
Z«Sen.(8tuttgart,  1846) ;  HaUirusHeeheg  (Leipsic, 
1847);  Rusdand  unter  Al&ea/nd^  II.  (L^i^ivi, 
I860);  and  Rvstlandt  sooiah  Gegenuiart  und 
der  Avfatand  m  Polen  (LeipMC,  1883).  He 
has  also  written  Seh^eiMvland  (Leipsio,  1853) ; 
EuTop&ische  C'kromk,  1855  (5  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1856-'6) ;  and  Europ&Uekm  Jahrbuch,  1856 
(Gotha,  1857). 

BDDDHISH  ULd  BUDDHl,  an  Asiatic  religion 
and  its  founder.  Buddha  (the  learned,  wise, 
intelligent;  perf.  pass,  participle  from  Imdk,  to 
know,  t«  understand,  to  be  awake)  is  the  gene- 
ric name  for  a  deified  teacher  of  tlie  Bauddhas, 
whom  we  oaO  Buddhists,  These  hold  that  in- 
numerable Buddhas  have  appeared  to  save  the 
world,  among  them  one  of  the  present  period, 
also  known  as  Sfil^amuni,  or  Saint  Sskya,  who 
is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ninth  in- 
carnation of  Vishnn.  He  waa  a  reforra.er  of 
Brahmanism,  introducing  a  simple  creed,  and 
substituting  a  mild  and  humane  code  of  moral- 
ity for  its  cruel  laws  and  asages.  His  history  is 
to  a  great  estent  legendary,  and  is  divided  into 
12  sections,  viz. :  1^  While  in  the  fourth  heaven 
he  determines  to  save  the  world,  and  chooses 
be  bom  as  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Ea- 
pilavastu,  and  of  Mayfi,  yet  a  .virgin ;  both  of 
the  Sakya  genus  of  the  Kshattriya  caste,  and  a 
branch  of  the  IkshvSkna,  who  were  of  the  race 
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of  the  sun,  kings  of  Ayodhya  (Oude),  or  even 
descended  from  Mahasammata,  the  first  of  all 
kings  of  the  present  period.  2.  He  descends 
from  heaven  aa  a  white  elephant ;  is  conceived 
aa  a  five-colored  ray  of  light.  3.  He  is  born, 
amid  great  miracles,  through  the  right  side,  and 
as  soon  aa  bom  solemnly  proclaims  his  mission, 
4.  He  is  named  Sarvarl^asiddha  (garna,  all ; 
artha,  wish,  request ;  siddha,  fulfilled) ;  his 
mother  dies  on  the  seventh  day  after  bis 
birth ;  lie  is  cared  for  by  her  sister,  Praja^ 
pati  Gautami  (prajd,  world,  people ;  pati,  mas- 
ter; gavXwmi,  a  female  of  the  Gotama  race), 
of  the  Brahmanic,  Gotama  genus ;  hence  he  is 
called  Gautama.  5.  He  chooses  Gopa,  also  a 
Sakya,  for  his  bride,  and  obtMus  her  after  hav- 
ing shown  his  prowess  in  a  public  game,  and 
his  great  learning  and  skill  in  arts.  6.  After 
meditating  on  the  vanity  of  enjoyments,  he 
leaves  his  father's  house  and  becomes  a  most 
austere  ascetic  and  herrnit,  7.  He  performs  the 
most  rigid  penances,  goes  to  the  Bodhimanda 
or  throne  of  intelligence  at  Gaya,  and  sits  under 
the  Bodhidruma,  or  ficut  religiosa,  (banian), 
where  every  Bodhisattva  (intelligence  of  truth) 
becomes  a  Buddha.  8.  He  is  tempted  by  MSra 
{mri,  to  die),  the  god  of  love,  ain,  and  death; 
but  withstands  his  enchaptments  and  terrors, 
9.  'He  recollects  all  his  previous  births  and 
those  of  aU  heinga,  attains  thus  to  Bodhi  (intel- 
ligence), and  shines  forth  as  the  Buddha,  "the 
awakened,  intelligent,  knowing"  (Chinese,  Fo 
thu  or  Fo.  also  translated  Kio,  the  enlightened ; 
Thibetan,  Sangg  rgyas;  Mongol,  Burtchan; 
Japanese,  Budtdo;  the  "number  of  his  names 
is  12,000  in  Ceylon,  and  in  a  Thibetan  tract 
5,463).    All  beinga  become  aware  of  his  arri- 


&  modem  Idol  repnsentiiig  B 

d  {wo  merchants  from  far-off  lands  a 
the  first   mortals  who  see   him,  offering  him 
honey,  milk,  &c.     10.  He  "turns  the  wheel 
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of  faith,"  or  becomes  &  teacher,  "unforls 
the  yictorious  banner  of  the  good  Jaw,"  and 
proceeds  to  Varanasi,  now  Benares,  on  the 
Ganges;  there  he  finds  his  five  former  pnpils, 
and  thougli  he  preaches  iu  the  Magadhi  lan- 
guage he  is  understood  by  all  hearers  of  different 
tongues.  Many  other  fanciful  stories  and  many 
philosophic  speculations  have  been  interpolated 
amid  the  fects  in  the  history  of  Buddha,  espe- 
ciaJiy  in  the  46  years  of  his  sacordohd  functions. 
The  scene  of  his  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some 
in  the  Deccan,  by  others  in  Oejlon,  and  by 
others  in  the  Punjaub,  and  even  beyond  the 
Indus;  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  within  Oude  and  Souti 
and  North  Bahar,  estending  probably  to  tie 
boundary  of  Bengal  and  into  the  Doab  and 
Eobilcund.  Many  sculptures  not  ftr  from 
modem  Gaya,  and  other  monuments  at  and 
near  Patna,  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the 
reformer's  existence.  When  he  appears  to  dis- 
charge his  mission,  men  and  women  of  all  class- 
es and  ages  flock  around  him.  Moat  of  the 
rulers  become  converte  together  with  their  sub- 
jects. Sravasti  (the  city  of  hearing),  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  became  a  rival 
of  Gfiya.  There  Anathapindika  built  a  mag- 
nificent monastery,  from  which  most  of  the 
Buddhist  holy  books  are  dated.  Here  Sakja- 
muni  appoints  his  pupils  as  apostles,  and  per- 
forms many  miracles.  At  first  he  is  adverse  to 
the  admission  of  women  to  ecclesiastical  life,  but 
afterward  chooses  some  as  his  agents.  He  is 
also  named  Sramana  {gram,  to  be  wearied), 
or  the  unchangeable,  and  is  soon  opposed  by 
Brahmana  and  others,  especially  for  admitting 
the  impure  and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  re- 
bgions  asceticism.  He  humbles  the  sis  Tir- 
thakas,  or  sectarian  philosophers  and  visitors  of 
eacred  ponds,  whose  lucrative  occupation  is  ru- 
ined by  the  new  doctrine.  Calumny,  conspira- 
cies, andsnares,  all  tricks  of  Mara,  are  unavailing 
agaiuat  him,  11,  His  native  city,  with  all  hia 
kindred,  is  cmelly  destroyed  by  a  king  of  Kosa- 
la  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  SOtli  year  of 
his  age.  This  causeagreatconvnlaions  of  nature. 
King  Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died 
a  atapa  or  mound  with  a  column  to  his  mem- 
ory. 12,  When  bia  body  is  about  to  be  burnt, 
the  pile  cannot  be  kindled ;  but  after  Kaayapa 
has  honored  the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  "flame  of 
contemplation"  breaks  out  of  ttie  breast  and 
consumes  the  corpse.  The  j>early,  heaven- 
scented  pieces  of  hia  bonea,  which  have  defied 
the  Are,  almost  cause  awarfortheirpossession, 
but  are  at  last  divided  among  seven  competi- 
tors, who  erect  atflpas  over  them.— Even  if  an 
actual  personal  existence  be  denied  to  Sakya^ 
muni,  the  religions  reform  itself  must  be  admit- 
ted as  a  fact.  Among  the  Buddhistic  nations 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  2,000  years  as  to 
the  date  of  hia  death.  As  the  skilfully  con- 
trived story  of  33  Buddhist  patriarchs  in  un- 
interrupted succeaaon  is  now  exploded,  we 
prefer  the  Cingalese  date  of  643  B.  C.  Brah- 
muiism  had  become  intolerable,    Sakyamunl 


rejects  the  Brahma,  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
the  sacrifices,  and  all  Brahmanic  rites.  Even 
popular  Buddhism  in  adopting  the  Brahmanic 
gods  degrades  them  below  Buddha,  even  below 
the  Arnats  (wrh,  to  worship)  or  venerable 
priests,  thus  raising  men  above  the  gods,  Bud- 
dha, a  man,  and  not  an  incarnation  of  a  higher 
being,  is  self-perfected.  In  the  Vedas  also  nofi- 
neaa,  piety,  meditation,  and  wisdom  are  might- 
ier than  tdl  gods.  Indian  virtue,  more  passive 
than  active,  oonsista  in  aelf-sacrifice,  in  the  tam- 
ing of  sensuality  and  of  one's  own  will,  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  beings.  As  soon  as  sin  is  uproot- 
ed, infinite  knowledge  opena. — Originally,  Bud- 
dhism was  simple,  ethical,  and  rational ;  and 
hence  hostile  to  mythology,  acholaaticiam,  cere- 
monies, and  priestcraft.  It  was  benevolent  and 
humane  in  the  highest  degree.  It  improved 
upon  the  SBnkhya  philosophy,  and  rendered  it 
popular  and  practical.  It  called  ail  men  to  its 
fold,  withont  any  distinction  of  quality  or  posi- 
tion, opening  to  all  the  way  of  salvation,  which 
it  teaches  to  be  attainable  \ij  purity  of  conduct. 
Castes,  however,  were  not  directly  prohibited, 
but  ignored,  ao  that  they  esiat  to  thia  day  in 
Oeylon,  the  great  aonthem  stronghold  of  Bud- 
dhism, ,  "I  am  a  ihikgbm'"  (b^^ar),  says  8ak- 
yamuni,  without  Brahmanic  pride,  "  There  is 
but  one  law  for  all:  severe  punishment  for 
crime,  and  great  reward  for  virtne."  "  My  law 
is  one  of  grace  for  all ;  like  heaven,  affording 
room  for  men  and  women,  for  boys  and  girls, 
for  rich  and  poor."  "It  is  difficult  to  be  rich 
and  learn  the  way."  In  a  legend  all  lamps 
kindled  in  honor  of  Buddha  ceased  burning,  ex- 
.  cept  one  offered  by  a  poor  woman.  Ananda, 
hia  favorite  disciple,  drinks  water  drawn  from 
a  well  by  a  Ohandflli.  Sakyamuni  spoke  to 
the  people  in  parables  under  the  free  sty; 
united  the  scattered  anchorets  into  commnni- 
ties,  orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for  men, 
some  for  women,  also  allowing  persons  of  both 
aesesto  belaymembers  without  vowing  chasti- 
ty and  mendicity.  The  clergy  were  made  the 
foundation  of  JJnddhistic  society,  whereas  in 
other  creeds  the  laity  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  hierarchy  reposea, — The  first  period  of 
Buddhism,  from  Sfikyamuni  to  its  recognition 
as  a  Bort  of  state  religion  in  the  great  Prachina 
or  Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Hindostan,  com- 
prehends the  fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first 
achiams,  and  (ecumenic  conncils.  Kasyapa,  the 
principal  disciple  of  Sakyamuni,  held  the  first 
council  of  500  Arhata  atE^agriha,  establishing 
the  Vinaya  {iii,  before ;  n%  to  conduct)  or  dis- 
cipline based  upon  the  Sfltras  (m,  to  sew  j  suf, 
tra)  or  apophthegms  and  sermons  of  Buddha, 
Disorders  in  the  great  monastery  at  Vaisali 
called  for  a  second  council  in  that  city  during 
the  reign  of  the  king  KalSsoka,  a  great  pro- 
tector of  the  faith,  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  Saiya.  The  history  of  Buddhism 
at  that  time  ia  enveloped  in  the  grea1«at  dark- 
neaa.  Among  about  18  sects  two  are  promi- 
nent, viz.,  the  VaibhSshika  (vi,  apart,  asunder; 
hJiOsh,  to  declare ;  auf.  iha),  or  dilemmists,  with 
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many  snbdiviaions ;  the  Santrantika  (sutra 
and  iintiia,  near),  or  oloae  obaervera  of  the 
original  maxims. — Alexander's  invasion  of  the 
Puigauh  gave  a  great  impnlBe  to  the  spread  of 
Bnddhism.  The  Nanda  dynasty  of  Magadha  in. 
South  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  miraculous 
Chandragnpta,  or  Sandrakottua,  who  freed  the 
Punjaub  from  Macedonian  rule,  received  Megas- 
thenes  at  hia  court  in  Pataliputra,  and  united 
aU  India  under  his  sceptre.  Through  his  origin 
as  a  Slldra,  and  through  the  Macedonian  inva- 
sion, he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmans. 
Hia  grandson  Dtarmaaoka,  t5ie  greatest  king  of 
the  Maurya  dynasty,  extended  the  empire,  and, 
being  miraculously  converted,  became  from  a 
cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  and  the 
most  zealous  propagator  of  Buddhism.  Under 
the  name  of  Kyadasi  (love-gifted,  pions)  he 
published  most  iuniane  edicts,  many  of  which 
are  found  engraved  on  columns  at  Delhi  and 
Aliababad,  and  on  rocks  near  Peshawer,  in 
Guzerat,  Orissa,  &o.,  not  in  Sanskrit,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmans,  but  in  Prakrit  or 
popular  dialects.  These  edicts  inculcate  the 
practice  of  virtnea,  order  the  construction  of 
roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolish  capital 
punishment.  The  third  great  council  was  held  at 
the  command  of  Piyadasi  at  Patalipntra,  where 
1,000  Arhals  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarShy 
caused  in  the  church  by  seotariana  and  false 
and  licentious  monks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
council  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  approv- 
ed its  decrees.  Scarcely  any  book  which  passes 
for  the  word  of  Buddha  is  prior  to  this  council 
in  which  Uie  decrees  of  the  preceding  councils 
were  modified;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  such  book  reaches  even  so  far 
IJack.  The  creed  was  introduced  into  Ceylon 
in  the  third  year  after  tke  third  council,  where  it 
was  preserved  for  a  century  merely  by  oral  tra- 
dition, lu  less  trustworthy  quarters  than  the 
Oingaleae  there  are  manifest  contradictions; 
lie  Nepaulese  believing  that  Sakyamuni  wrote 
nine  books,  while  the  Ohinese  derive  the  canon 
from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetans  say 
that  the  Tripitaka  (three  baskets)  were  written 
two  centuries  after  the  third  council.  In  prepar- 
ing the  canon,  Sanskrit  was  probably  used  along 
with  other  vernacular  tongues  by  the  disciples. 
The  books  of  Oeylon,  Burraah,  and  Siam  are 
translated  from  the  PaU,  a  form  of  writing  of 
theMagadhi,  a  diaiectof  the  Sanskrit.  The  code 
of  the  fourth  council,  held  in  Cashmere,  is  in 
Sanskrit.  Unlike  the  Brahmans,  who  thought 
barbarians  unworthy  of  their  holy  reli^on,  the 
Sthaviras  or  eiders  of  the  third  council  had  sent 
out  apostles  to  preach  in  fore^  lands,  who 
converted  the  iNagas  (snake  worshippers)  and 
other  idolatrous  tribes  of  Cashmere ;  the  Hima- 
vat  (snow  mountain),  lower  Oabool,  Gandhara 

giow  Candahar),  Yavana  (from  'lavia,  probably 
aotria,  Ionia,  and  the  satrapies  of  Alexander), 
and  Ujana  (now  Katiriatan)  also  received  apos- 
tles. TheDeccan,  and  even  Pegn  and  Bunnah 
were  not  foi^otten,  although  the  creed  was  car- 
ried thither  much  later  from  Ceylon.     Bud- 


dhism carried  the  elements  of  Indian  civilization 
to  many  a  savage  tribe,  broke  up  many  a  cruel 
custom,  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  greater 

Sortion  of  Asia,  But  in  time  the  great  Bud- 
hiatic  bgdy  was  split,  by  its  own  estenaion,  into 
a  southern  cbaroh,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva 
Lanka,  the  divine  island,  or  Oeylon,  where  it 
has  been  least  altered  from  its  ancient  condition, 
and  whence  during  more  than  live  centuries  it 
was  propagated,  even  to  further  India;  and  a 
northern  church,  divided  into  many  important 
branches,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations 
that  protfess  it ;  the  Nepaulese  branch  being  less 
divergent  from  the  ancient  faith  than  those  of 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan. -^ 
In  Hindostan,  the  primitive  character  of  Bud- 
dhism was  greatJy  impaired  by  its  long  and 
bloody  contest,  as  well  as  its  mixture,  with 
Brahmanism,  and  especially  with  the  sangui- 
nary tenets  of  Sivaism ;  and  it  finally  degen- 
erated into  a  medley  of  incongruous  creeds. 
About  the  be^nning  of  our  era  a  new  school 
or  sect,  called  Mahayana  (great  passage),  was 
added  to  the  older  Hinayana  (little  passage) 
by  Nagarjuna,  a  celebrated  Sthavira ;  and  an- 
other in  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  called  Toga- 
chara  (yoga,  junction  and  magic ;  char,  to  go), 
or  Tantra,  a  sort  of  Sivwtic  mysticism,  by  the 
Bhikshu  Asauga,  Even  in  Ceylon  heretical 
tenets  were  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripi- 
taka by  the  learned  Buddha  Ghoska  at  tne 
commencement  of  the  5th  Christian  century.- — 
Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who 
have  more  or  less  imperfectly  dwelt  upon  the 
men  and  affairs  of  India,  Herodotus  (books 
i.  and  iv.)  names  the  Budini ;  Megasthenes, 
though  residing  at  Paiibothra,  does  not  speak 
of  the  Buddhists,  although  (about  800  B.  0.) 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  tiie  five  rivers  of 
Pentapotamia,  and  describes  Indian  manners ; 
Strabo  speaks  of  two  reli^ous  systems  in  India 
(book  XV.  of  bis  geography),  that  of  Brahma 
and,  that  of  the  Garmans  (apparently  the  Sar- 
manes,  a  sort  of  sainte,  probably  Buddhists)  ; 
Arrian  mentions  a  Bndias  as  third  king  of 
India  J  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  dei- 
fied Butta ;  Victoriuus  and  St.  Jerome,  of  a 
Buddhas;  Oedrenns  and  Suidas,  of  Budas. 
Clement  and  Jerome  call  that  personage  a 
gymnosophist,  meaning  probably  the  Jaina 
sect,  which  worshipped  naked  idols,  and  whose 
chief  priests  were  naked. — The  Jesuits  have 
endeavored  to  prove  Buddhism  to  be  of  Nes- 
torian  origin ;  but  the  Nestorians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Sas^nidm  in  Persia,  and 
came  into  central  Asia  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  as  late  as  the  6th 
Christian  century.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Buddhism  had  an  influence  on  western  creeds, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  Gnostics. — Bnddhism 
was  introduced  into  China  by  two  ways, 
namely;  in  the  south  by  sea,  65  B,  0.,  and  in 
the  north  through  Khoten,  over  the  great  wall, 
into  Shensi,  in  the  5th  century.  From  Corea, 
where  it  existed  about  A.  D.  370,  it  was 
brought  into  Japan  about  650,  to  the  court  of 
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the  Asiri.  Some  writers  assert  that  it  entered 
that  country  ae  early  as  A.  D.  60.  From  Cey- 
lon it  found  its  way  into  Aracan,  Burmah,  and 
Pegu  (then  a  mighty  empire,  A.  D,  397J,  Siam, 
Laos,  Anam,  Cochin  China,  and  Tonquin. 
From  Nepaul,  where  there  is  a  very  rich 
Buddhistio  literature,  the  creed  came  into 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  tlie  Mongol  emperora  of 
Eindostan  having  instituted  a  patriarchate.  In 
Thibet,  great  dignitaries,  called  (abont  1430) 
dalai-lamas  (sea  priests),  pretended  to  be  per- 
soniiied  Bodhiaattvaa.  Many  Cahnuck  and 
othertribeaofTartarj  and  Siberia  also  adopted 
this  reli^on,  and  its  influence  is  even  perceived 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  Its  priests  bear  different 
names,  as  talapoins  (umbrella-bearers)  in  Siam, 
bonzea  in  Japan,  rahanes  in  Mongolia,  &o. ; 
they  are  dressed  in  yellow  gowns,  shave  their 
heada,  and  go  about  bareheaded.  The  total 
number  of  Buddhists  is  about  300,000,000.  In 
all  Buddhistic  countriea  there  is  a  profusion 
of  temples,  monasteries,  gtupa»,  dhagobat  (pil- 
lars and  monnda  containing  relics  of  Buddha), 
and  other  monuments  overloaded  with  statues 
and  sculptures  of  deities  in  grotesque  forms. 
Among  the  great  number  of  ancient  grottoes 
oontdning  temples  and  cells  hewn  in  rock, 
maay  of  them  alao  containing  monuments  of 
Brahraanio  worship,  we  may  mention  those  on 
the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta,  those  at 
or  near  Dhnmnar,  Oarlee,  ITassuck,  Ayanti,  and 
those  most  magnificent  specimens  at  E11ora> 
Ceylon  boaata  of  its  Lova  Maha  Paya,  with 
1,600  pillara;  of  ita  mountain  tejnp'eB  at  Me- 
hentele,  grottoes  and  templea  at  Dambulu-gaUe, 
&c.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins  caused  by  time 
or  by  Portuguese  devastation.  Of  the  many 
battles  of  the  Buddhists  with  theBrahmans  in 
India,  few  turned  out  favorably  for  the  former, 
one  of  their  victories  only  (A.  D.  4T3)  being 
worthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
most  ruthlessly  overthrown  during  a  contest 
which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
traces  remain  in  Hindostan.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury, Fa-hian  witnessed  iU  decadence,  and 
witi.  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  especially  Hiuan- 
Thsang  (029-'45),  recorded  what  remained  of 
it  and  ita  monuments. — Having  thus  narrated 
the  history  of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a 
summary  of  its  doctrines,  and  of  their  principal 
ramifications.  First  of  all.  Buddhism  main- 
tmns  the  vacuity,  nnreahty,  and  illusiveness  of 
nature.  Naught  is  everywhere  and  always, 
and  is  full  of  illnsion.  This  very  nihilism, 
levels  all  barriers  between  castes,  nationalities, 
and  conditions  of  worldly  fortune,  embracing 
even  the  vileat  worm  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Buddhism.  "All  compounds  are  perishable," 
is  the  last  sentence  which  Sakjamuni  is  be- 
lieved to  have  uttered.  The  final  object  is 
Moksha,  NirvSna,  or  the  deliverance-  of  the 
soul  from  all  pain  and  illusion.  The  endless 
round  of  metempsychoaia  is  broken,  by  pre- 
venting the  aonl  from  being  bom  again.  This 
is  attwned  by  purification  from  even  the  desire 
of  existence.      These  fundamental  traits  of 
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tained  in  the  four  Arjani  Satyfinis,  the  sub- 
lime truths  attributed  to  Sakyamuniin  his  first 
sermon  in  the  gazelle  grove  near  Benares. 
These  four  truths  relate  to  pain,  its  origin,  ita 
annihilation,  and  the  way  leading  to  anni- 
hilation. "  Pain  is  birth,  age,  disease,  death, 
the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the  sepa- 
ration from  what  one  loves,  the  failure  to 
obtain  what  one  strives  for.  The  causes  of 
pain  are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.  Annihila- 
tion of  all  these  oauaea  is  the  third  truth.  The 
way  of  annihilation  again  has  eigiit  parts : 
right  view,  right  sense,  right  speech,  right  ac- 
tion, right  position,  right  energy,  right  memory, 
and  right  meditation.  Such  is  the  "formula 
of  faith,"  found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well 
as  in  many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic 
morality  is  "  to  eschew  everything  bad,  to 
perform  everything  good,  to  tame  one's 
thoughts."  Ab  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed  ia 
succinctly  called  al  Idamu  (olwdience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  apostle),  bo  the  precepts  of 
Sakyamimi  are  named  the  "Way"  {Oatt),  or 
the  "  Way  of  the  four  truths."  To  teach  ia 
"  to  turn  the  wheel  of  fw.th."  The  genuine 
law  of  Buddha  Sskyamuni  was  contained  in 
these  four  tniths,  and  was  altogether  moral 
and  praoticaL  All  the  mythology,  sacrifices, 
penances,  hierarchy,  scholasticism,  mysticism, 
which  we  find  connected  with  it,  have  been 
superadded  in  progress  of  time,  in  different 
countries,  and  under  manifold  cironni  stances. 
This  mixed  Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the 
above-mentioned  Hinayana,  comprehends  three 
sections,  the  Dharma,  Vinaja,  and  Ahhidha- 
rama.  We  will  ^ve  an  account  of  each  in 
its  order.  I.  The  .Deabua.  (virtue,  duty, 
law,  from  dhri,  to  support)  comprehends  the 
revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their  precepts; 
and  iu  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and  cosmog- 
raphy, mythology,  metempsychosis,  and  the 
theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism  knqws  of  no 
creation.  "The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be- 
^nning,  in  a  continual  revolution  of  arising  and 
of  perishing."  Succession  is  the  only  reality, 
everything  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of 
becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no 
beginning.  It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the 
intellect  to  know  whence  aU  entities  come  or 
whither  they  go.  Four  things  are  immeasur- 
able, viz. :  the  science  of  Buddha,  spaee,  the 
niimber  of  breathing  beings,  andthat  of  worlds. 
A  Buddha  alone  can  conceive  the  worlds.  It 
is  heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  illim- 
ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  Illimited.  Mount 
Sumeru  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in 
the  ocean  as  it  is  high  above  ita  level.  This 
ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  roclts,  within 
six  other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles, 
which  decrease  toward  the  periphery  (the 
oceans  in  breadth,  the  rocks  in  height),  in  the 
progression  of  84, 42,  21,  lOi,  5i,  2|,  IA  thou- 
sands of  yojanas  (about  five  miles  each).    The 
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wliole  stands  again  m  tLe  gonnme  ocean  known 
to  men,  in  which  are  tlie  tour  island*  with  SOO 
islets  each.  The  soutLem  island,  or  India,  is 
triangnlar,  with  mea  of  trigonio  face,  hvinit 
100  years,  3  yards  high ,  tiie  eastern,  semi 
circular,  with  men  of  semilunar  face  hving 
250  years,  8  yards  high ,  the  w  estem  circular 
with  round-faced  men  livmg  600  years,  16 
yards  high ;  while  the  northern  island  is  quad 
rangular,  containing  the  happy  square  faced 
hyperhoreans,  who  liye  1,000  years  and  mea 
sure  33  yards.  Ohakrarala  (ehalra,  region, 
val,  to  encompass),  or  an  iron  wall  of  3,010,- 
850  yojanas,  near  which  the  sea  ia  very  shal- 
low, surrounds  the  above-desorihed  group. 
Each  such  universehasits  own  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  hell.  The  Mem  is  like  an  index  of  a  dial, 
shading  ea«h  island,  and  thus  producing  night. 
Above  the  Meru  rise  the  heavens  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Bevit  lokas,  or  heavens  of  the 
gods,  sis  in  numher,  forming  with  the  earth 
the  Kama  dhdtu  or  last  principle.  2.  Above 
it  the  R^pa  dhata  or  form  principle,  with 
four  Dhydnas  (divine  and  clear  contempla- 
tions), of  which  the  first  has  three  heavens  for 
the  Brahmas  and  their  eerrants ;  the  second 
three  for  the  gods  of  light ;  the  third  three  of 
purity;  the  fourth  seven  of  merits,  exemption 
from  pain,  heaaty,  &c.  3.  Still  higher  is  Arupa- 
dMt-u,  orformless  and  colorless  principle,  with 
four  heavens,  viz. ;  one  of  illimited  space,  one  of 
illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naught,  and  the 
fourth  of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thinking. 
Among  the  extreme  heavens,  the  lowest  in  posi- 
tion and  m^esty  is  that  of  the  Chatur  maharaja 
hm/ikai  {quatuor  moffnorum  regvm  comitum), 
or  kings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  magnates  guard- 
ing the  higher  heavens.  The  second,  Trayag- 
trimias  (firigmta  trium),  belongs  to  Indra, 
who  is  the  highest  Bnddhist  god.  The  26th, 
the  Naioa»amjndndaa7ijndyatanam  (nee  velut 
cognoscentiymf  nee  non  eoffnoseentiuni),  or  the 
28th  and  highest  heaven  of  all,  affords  a  life  of 
80,000  great  kalpas  or  periods  from  the  oririn 
of  one  world  to  the  beginningpf  another.  'The 
fourth  Dhyana,  referred  to  above,  comprises 
1,000  Dhjanas  of  the  third  kind,  or  IjOOO  mil- 
lions of  worlds  of  lust,  with  1,000  millions  of 
first  Dhyfinas  and  6,000,000  of  the  second ;  the 
whole  feigning  one  great  chilioccism,  or  1,000 
worlds.  A^ain,  1,000  great  chiliooosms,  as 
many  as  perish  at  each  revolution,  form  a  Bud- 
dha territory,  or  system  of  a  single  Buddha. 
With  the  northern  Buddhists  "3,000  great 
chiliocosms  "  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.  Twenty 
great  chiliocosms,  piled  one  above  the  other, 
rest  on  a  lotus  flower,  of  which  an  infinite  num- 
ber blossom  in  the  "  sea  of  aromas,"  each  bear- 
ing 30,000  milUons  of  worlds.  The  number  of 
these  aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as'great 
as  the  number  which  we  would  write  with  a 
"unit  followed  by  4,456,488  zeros,"  and  which 
would  extend,  in  oommon  print,  in  a  line  of 
44,000  feet.  The  above-named  three  groups  of 
worlds  and  heavens  are  peopled  everywhere  by 
entities  of  sis  Oatia  (goings  or  ways  of 
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birth)  of  which  the  first  two  are  good  and  the 
last  tour  bad,  viz. :  1.  The  way  of  the  Devas, 
or  god's,  who,  although  unavowed  by  Buddha, 
have  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  The  gods 
dwell  in  the  26  or  28  heavens,  and  are  named 
aocordingly ;  the  four  great  kings,  the  thirty- 
three,  the  not  fighting,  the  joyful,  the  ohange- 
enjoying,  the  changing  others  arbitrariJy,  the 
assembled  Brahmas,  the  servants  of  Brahma, 
the  great  Brahmas ;  the  gods  of  limited  light,  of 
illimited  light,  of  pure  light;  of  limited  purity, 
ilhmited  purity,  perfect  purity;  of  great  mer- 
its, the  unconscious,  the  not  great,  tbe  exempt 
from  pain,  the  well-seeing,  the  beantifol,  the 
highest :  illimited  space,  illimited  science,  the 
place  of  naught,  that  of  no-thought,  and  not  no- 
thought,  a.  The  way  of  men.  3.  That  of  the 
Asuras,  or  most  powerful  bad  genii,  of  monstrous 
shapes,  4.  That  of  unreasoning  animals,  divi- 
ded into  fooUess  bipeds,  quadropeds,  multipeds. 
5.  That  of  Pretas,  goblins,  monsters  of  hanger 
and  thirst,  giants,  moving  skeletons,  fire-eaters, 
vampires,  &c.  6,  The  denizens  of  hell,  placed 
origmally  in  four,  later  in  eight,  at  last  in  186 
hells  of  all  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo  or  pur- 
gatory to  the  Lokdntariha  Saraba,  or  interme- 
diate hell,  destined  for  skeptics,  who  are  the 
greatest  of  all  sinners.  These  hells  are  of  Brah- 
manio  invention.— -As  seed  and  plant,  or  egg 
and  bird,  contain  and  follow  one  another  in  an 
endless  aeries,  so  is  it  with  worlds.  Innumera- 
ble worlds  have  thus  appeared  and  disappeared. 
This  chapter  of  world-renewals  is  the  most 
contradictory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Bud- 
dhism, because  it  grew  op  by  agglomerating  the 
fantastic  notions  of  many  peoples  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  purer  dootrme.  A  Kalpa  is  a 
period  of  destruction  and  reconstruction,  and  a 
Mdk&kalpa  or  great  Kalpa,  as  we  have  said,  is 
that  from  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one';  it  is  subdivided  into  four  Aswa- 
M,ya  Jm^as  or  incalculable  Kalpas,  viz. :  of 
destruction,  interval,  renewal,  stability;  each 
again  into  20  Antara  or  intermediate  Kalpss. 
If  it  should  rain  incessantly  during  three  years 
on  the  whole  globe,  the  number  of  the  fallen 
drops  would  not  equal  that  of  the  years  of  one 
Asankhya.  Each  destruction  is  announced 
100,000  years  in  advance  by  a  Deva,  caUing  on 
all  beings  to  avoid  sin,  to  repent,  &ic.  Mon- 
sters and  many  of  the  damned  are  reborn  as 
men;  the  denizens  of  the  lower  heavens  and 
men  rise  higher.  At  the  appointed  time  a 
great  clond  rains  for  the  last  time ;  then  every- 
thing dries  np,  lower  beings  are  advanced,'  and 
only  skeptics  and  infidels  are  reborn  into  the 
Lokantantarika.  The  dross  of  nature  is  now 
annihilated ;  a  second  and  a  third  sun  dry  up 
all  flowing  waters ;  a  fourth  and  fifth  dry  up 
the  ocean;  a  sixth  heats  the  earth  up  to  the 
seat  of  Indra ;  the  seventh  at  iast  kindles  it  to 
a  flame,  which  consumes  the  world  to  less  than 
ashes,  up  to  the  heavens  of  the  Brahmas  inclu- 
,  sively.  The  liquid  destruction  by  caustio  wa- 
.  ters  is  somewhat  analogous,  and  rea^ihes  beyond 
,  the  second  Dhyana,    Wind  destroys  still  high- 
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er  up  the  whole  third  Dhyttna.  The  scheme 
of  the  intensity  of  the  destructions  is ;  the  first, 
thinl,  and  fifth  are  moderate;  tlie  second  and 
sixth  are  middling;  the  fourth  is  great.  The 
world  preceding  the  present  was  greatly  de- 
stroyed. In  short,  there  is  a  whole  minute 
tariff  of  the  medium,  degree,  and  extent  of 
world-destractions.  The  foarth  Dhyana  forms 
the  limit  of  destruction,  it  being,  together  with 
the  higher  heavens,  a  reservoir  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  universe.  The  Kalpa  of  emp- 
tiness is  a  dark  vaonum  below  the  preserved 
heavens,  existing  daring  SO  intermediate  Eai- 
pas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the  10  quarters 
begins  to  blow;  then  a  cloud  gathers;  rdn, 
contdned  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel,  fills  the 
vacuum  np  to  the  reservoir;  then  all  beings 
are  reproduced  by  the  churning  action  of  the 
wind;  first  the  annihilated  DhySnas,  then  the 
lower  regi&ns,  the  "  tlirone  of  ihteHigenee," 
and  the  Bodhi  tree,  near  Buddha-Gaya  (jai, 
to  sing),  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blos- 
soms is  emblematic  of  that  of  the  Buddhaa 
(oripnally  five,  afterward  1,000)  in  the  future 
Ealpas.  Many  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the 
higher  heavens  are  reborn  on  the  new  earth, 
with  bodies  shining  like  the  sun,  and  live  by 
meditation.  After  having  tasted  of  the  sweet 
new  earth-sap,  their  bodies  begin  to  ferment 
with  lusts,  to  have  need  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(which  only  then  shine  forth),  and  they  dete- 
riorate in  the  ratio  of  their  appetites.  Their 
nutriments  grow  coarser,  and  ezcite  sexual  de- 
sires, which  beget  the  necessities  of  birth  and 
other  evils.  The  greedy  accumulate  too  much 
rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  spontaneously ;  ag- 
ricnltore  therefore  becomes  miperative.  Then 
"mine  and  thine,"  or  ownership,  are  contrived; 
followedbylaziness,  gluttony,  dissipation,  envy, 
avarice,  theft,  murder,  war,  &c.  Therefore 
Mahasammata  (the  great  assented  to)  was  cho- 
sen as  the  first  kmg  on  oaith,  and  castes  fol- 
lowed. The  duration  of  lite  sank  with  the  de- 
terioration of  hemgB  to  80,000  years ;  many 
are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  last  heli  yawns. 
Afler  this  follows  the  Kalpa  of  stability.  In 
it  the  life  of  men  lasts  only  10  years,  then 
80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 
20  times,  in  the  ratio  of  sinfulness.  In  this  the 
most  majestic  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Dharma.  A  Kalpa  with 
five  Buddhas  is  oaUed  Bhadra  (prosperous,  vir- 
tuous), and  such  is  the  present  one,  which  is  in 
its  decline.  Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 
wai%,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 
the  survivors  to  better  condaot. — The  world  is 
governed  by  destiny.  This  differs  from  the 
Greek  /joipa,  the  Latin  fatunt,  and  the  maniyat 
of  the  Islam;  nor  is  it  a  law  of  nature,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  or  predestination.  According 
to  the  Buddhists,  living  beings  are  by  no  means 
products  of  nature.  Oiriy  because  the  entities 
have  sinned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 
matter  esista ;  because  liey  are  from  eternity 
in  the  process  of  purification,  the  innur 
worlds  arise  and  vanish.    The  entities 


the  universe  is  its  lod^ng.  In  short, 
rse  is  a  result  of  the  morality  of  breath- 
ing beings,  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their 
merit  and  guilt.  There  is  no  indivisible  abso- 
lute being,  as  the  germ  of  nature.  The  cardi- 
nal point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies  in 
the  lowest  stations  of  tbe  fourth  DhySna,  viz. : 
in  the  two  heavens  of  the  gods  of  great  merits 
and  of  the  unconscious,  which  form  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  wa.  and  ^nlessness.  Mo- 
rality is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwmd 
which  tosses  the  universe  into  being  and  not- 
being.  The  mode  of  its  action  is  variously  ex- 
plained. Beings  migrate,  because  they  are  sin- 
ful, by  having  fallen  through  terrestrial  nourish- 
ment into  avarice,  hatred,  &c.,  in  consequence 
of  unatoned  guilt  in  former  lives.  Buddhism 
makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  individaal 
entities.  Sansffra  (som,  Lat.  aimul,  and  m,  to 
go),  or  mundane  life,  is  the  iimdamental  evil, 
file  ocean  of  existence  with  the  four  poisonous 
streams,  birth,  age,  disease,  and  death,  npon 
which  we  are  tossed  by  the  storm  of  passion, 
restless  and  without  haven.  Out  of  the  Sansffra 
there  is  naught ;  on  the  one  hand  thereis  empti- 
ness, and  on  the  other  NirvSna,  or  beatific  en- 
fi'anohisement.  In  SansSra  there  is  no  truth, 
no  essence;  all  is  deceit  and  fallacy.  It  is  only 
constant  in  inconstancy ;  in  it  every  form  or 
determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.  Birtli  leads 
to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  youth  to  old  age ; 
beauty,  health,  wealth,  vanish.  All  ages  are 
beset  by  peculiar  evils.  Death  is  not  the  last 
of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.  Sin  de- 
cades to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  hell. 
Even  godliness  does  not  exempt  from  rebirth 
or  from  relapse  into  a  bad  Gati  (way)  of  re- 
birth.— With  regard  to  ontology  and  psychol- 
ogy, the  philosophic  schools  of  Buddhism  are 
at  variance,  and  especially  concerning  the  no- 
tions of  the  sonl  and  of  the  Nirvana.  In  some 
cases  the  soul  of  man  may  smk  eren  below  tiie 
sis  Gatis  or  ways  of  rebirth  into  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  way ;  although  this  view  is  less 
supported  by  the  more  ancient  texts  than  by 
Brahmanio  or  Tliibetan  legends.  Klesa  (kHs, 
to  suffer  or  infliot  pain),  or  the  original  sm  in 
a  former  existence,  is  the  fountain  of  all  evU. 
Its  conquest  is  the  last  aim  of  all  life  and  effort. 
He  who  breaks  its  fetters,  "breaks  through 
the  eggshell "  and  escapes  the  alternation  of 
births.  The  Klesa  awakens  evil  desires,  which 
are  chains  to  existence;  this  chnging  to  life 
impels  us  to  a  renewal  of  existence,  and  to 
further  wandering  after  death;  the  love  of 
life  begets  new  life.  Both  this  motive  and  the 
so-called  destiny  by  morality  have  tiieir  root 
in  the  Klesa;  the  former  acting  as  impulse  or 
gravitation  into  corporeality;  the  latter  as  the 
germ,  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  former. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  is  not 
freed  from  its  desires,  but  wanders  by  that 
Gati  which  it  deserves.  All  good  and  bad 
deeds  are  balanced  against  each  other  like 
credit  and  debit  in  a  commercial  account,  and 
determine   individual  destiny,   not  providen- 
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tially,  but  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  endleaa  chain 
of  ofiuses  and  effeots.  Only  a  Buddha  or  an 
Archoha  {arch,  to  woraliip)  or  saint  can  over- 
look  and  unravel  the  thousandfold  knotted 
threads  of  the  moral  chain,  Buddha  sdd  once 
to  Ananda :  "  If  a  well-doer  comes  to  hell,  the 
merit  of  his  present  life  is  not  yet  matured, 
hut  the  evil  of  a  fomier.  To  be  rewarded 
before  such  maturity  ■would  be  tantamouiit  to 
being  paid  before  the  appointed  term."  Free- 
dom is  obtained  only  after  the  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  desires,  and  from  the  power  of  our 
past  deeds.  Then  only  do  we  see,  with  a 
"divine  eye,"  our  Dumberless  birtJia,  risings, 
and  fallings,  which  are  all  due  to  our  actions. 
The  succession  of  the  existences  of  a  determi- 
nate being  is  also  a  suooeasion  of  souls,  which 
are  united  by  the  law  of  moral  causalil^,  each 
one  being  the  product  of  the  guilt  or  merit  of 
all  its  predecessors.  When  an  individnal  dies, 
the  tiody  is  broken,  the  sou!  is  extinguished, 
leaving  merely  its  deeds  with  their  consequen- 
ces, aa  a  germ  of  a  new  individual.  According 
to  the  germinating  power,  determined  by  the 
Karmaa  (morality  of  actions),  the  result  is  an 
animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  demon,  or  a  god.  Iden- 
tity of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  their  continuity, 
in  tlje  solution  of  the  moral  problem.  Each 
soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Kaiman,  and  the 
office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predeces- 
sor. I  ought,  therefore,  not  to  act  well  merely 
on  behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  a  new  "  I,"  which  is  to  follow  after 
me.  The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  there- 
fore, rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  soul.  "A 
lamp  is  lighted  from  another ;  the  lamps  differ, 
the  second  only  receiving  the  light  from  the 
first.  So  is  it  also  in  regard  to  souls."— The 
final  goal  of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uproot- 
ing of  sin,  by  exhausting  existence,  by  imped- 
ing its  continuance;  in  short,  by  passing  out 
of  the  Sansara  into  the  Nirvana.  The  signifl- 
oalJon  of  the  latter  term  is  a  prolific  sub.ject 
of  discussion  and  speculation  with  the  differ- 
ent philoBOphio  schools  and  religious  sects  of 
Buddhistic  Asia.  Its  interpreters  prefer  vague 
definitions,  from  fear  of  offending  sectarians. 
It  means  the  highest  enfranchisement;  to 
theists,  the  absorption  of  individual  life  in 
God:  to  atheists,  in  naught.  The  Thibetans 
translate  it  by  Mya-ngan-lo»-hdah-'ba,  the  con- 
dition of  one  freed  from  pain ;  eternal  salvation, 
or  freedom  from  transmigration.  Its  etyma 
are:  nir,  not;  «*,  to  blow;  suffix  ana;  its  or- 
thography is  also  Nirwdna  ;  its  collaterals  are : 
NirifednamaataJca,  liberation;  nvnyn&pa,  put- 
ting oat,  as  a  fire,  &c.  It  is  JfiiMna  in  Pali, 
jTOan.  in  Burmese,  Niruphan  in  Siamese,  Ni- 
part  in  Chinese,  Weighing  all  divergences  in 
its  exegesis,  it  may  be  safely  dedgnated  as  the 
definitive  eufranchiseraeut  from  existence  with- 
out a  new  birth,  the  cessation  from  aU  misery. 
It  is  the  beyond  of  the  Sansara,  its  contradic- 
tion; without  space,  time,  or  force.  In  the 
third  council  it  was  declared  to  be 
and  indescribable.  Life  being  the 
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malum,  its  annihilation  is  the  ewmmwin  lonum. 
The  common  definition  is  "  total  annihilation 
of  pains  and  of  the  Skandhas  or  attributes 
of  existence."  But  this  "  beatifying  dogma  of 
nauglit"  became  with  the  laity  a  mere  eman- 
cipation from  Buffering  and  cessation  of  exist- 
ence. By  dint  of  Dhyana  (divine  meditation) 
and  of  ecstasy,  the  soul,  forsaMng  its  selfish- 
ness, may,  even  during  bodily  life,  exalt  itself 
momentarily  to  the  Nirvana;  and  for  this  rea- 
son this  was  also  considered  as  one  of  the 
higher  heavens,  as  the  empyreum  of  the  form- 
less and  colorless  world.  In  progress  of  time 
the  Nirvana  was  divided  into  three  Wads,  the 
simple  Nirvana,  the  Parinirvana  or  complete 
Nirvana,  and  the  MahSpariuirvana  or  great 
complete  Nirvana,  answering  to  tiie  three  de- 
grees of  wisdom  and  of  sanctify.  In  the  mod- 
em mystic-pantheistio  schools,  which  contain 
a  mixture  of  Sivaism,  the  Nirvana  means  the 
absorption  into  the  abstract,  nameless  monad  or 
original  Buddha.  From  ahigher  point  of  view, 
both  the  Sansara  and  Nirvana  are  each  a 
naught;  the  former  being  changeable  naught 
by  deception;  the  latter  naught  absolutely. 
The  Sansara  exists  only  to  ignorance ;  it  is  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  Miiya.  Prom  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ignorance  the  Nirvana  results. — 
In  the  Kalpa  of  restoration  the  most  perfect 
Bnddhas  appear  to  turn  the  wheel  of  faith,  and 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  revelation  and  sal- 
vation. Innumerable  Buddhas  have  already 
appeared.  They  are  beings  who  have  raised 
themselves  with  their  own  energy,  "bj  virtues 
and  sacrifices  of  all  sorts,  in  thonsands  of  births, 
to  this  highest  pinnacle.  All  are  bom  in  cen- 
tral India,  and  tbeirmotherdiea  on  the  seventh 
day  after  giving  them  birth ;  their  doctrine  is 
one  and  the  same;  in  short,  their  whole  bi- 
ography is  a  stereotyped  copy  of  that  of  Sskya- 
muni.  They  differ  merely  in  parentage,  one 
being  of  Brabmanic,  another  of  Kshattriyio 
extraction ;  in.  age  (which  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  period  in  which  they  reveal  them- 
selves), one  living  less  than  a  hundred,  an- 
other many  thousands  of  years;  in  size,  one 
being  six  feet,  another  80,000  miles  in  stature, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  period.  They 
are  called  Tathagatas  (tatka,  thus;  gata,  known, 
and  gone).  The  teaching  of  each  evaporates 
with  time,  while  sins  grow.  Then  a  Bodhisattva 
(intelligence  of  truth)  is  chosen  among  and  by 
the  blessed  on  high,  who  is  to  become,  by  a 
new  birth  on  earth,  a  Buddha.  His  career 
has  three  stages  of  immeasurable  length,  viz. : 
I,  that  of  decision  to  become  a  Buddha;  2, 
that  of  prospect;  and  3,  that  of  nomination  by 
the  Tathagata,  whom  he  meets  on  earth.  Only 
a  monk  possessed  of  the  frnit  of  the  four 
Dhyanas,  and  who  has  met  with  a  Buddha 
during  a  preceding  life,  can  tbus  be  chosen. 
The  exercise  of  the  six  ParamitSs  (pd/i-a .-  Lat. 
prieterita — itiig,  a,  um)  of  charity,  kindness, 
patience,  energy,  meditation,  and  wisdom,  in 
their  highest  d^ee,  and  during  millions  of 
existences,  can  alone  fit  the  individual  for  this 
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career  and  mission. — Few  of  the  innumerable 
Buddhas,  who  are  aaid  to  have  lived  on  earth 
many  miUionB  of  Kalpas  before  Sakyamuni, 
are  nominally  recorded ;  bnt  24  of  hia  imme- 
diate predecessorB  are  mentioned  by  himself, 
all  of  whom  promised  him  that  he  should  be- 
come a  Buddha ;  especially  Dipaukara  Buddha 
and  six  others.  Of  the  five  saviours  of  the 
present  Bhadra  Kalpa,  three  appeared  before 
Sakyammii,  namely :  Krakuohchanda  (hrahich, 
saw;  vda,  end),  Earakamunt  (baraka^  gold; 
muni,  s^nt),  and  ESsyapa  (Mspa,  spiritaous 
liquor ;  pd,  to  drink^,  while  the  fifth,  Maittreja 
(miPra,  friend,  chanty),  is  yet  (»  come.  Many 
legends  concerning  the  predecessors  of  Bakya- 
muni  are  applied  to  bim ;  and  it  is  not  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  represented  his  doctrine  as 
pre-Brahmanic.  All  these  Buddhas  of  the 
dimmest  antiquity  are  dogmatic  mytholodcal, 
and  fantastic  personages.  Our  historical  Bud- 
dha is  also  not  altc^ther  free  from  legendary 
qualities.  For,  says  a  legend,  when  in  un- 
fathomable fore-ages  Brahma  saw  a  youth 
carrying  his  mother  through  a  most  terrible 
tempest,  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 
become  aBuddha.  This  wish  lasted  during  the 
revelation  of  125,000  Buddhas,  and  his  prospec- 
tive stage  was  matured  while  387,000  Buddhas 
were  turning  the  wheel  of  faith.  As  a  Bodhi- 
sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 
spot  neai-  the  present  Jelalabad. — The  J&takaa 
(jon,  to  be  bom)  and  Jdtakamdlas  (m&la, 
wteath  of  flowers),  or  the  migrations  of  Sftkya, 
are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts, 
and  a  SOQTce  of  many  pious  frauds.  Daanghin 
(the  wise  and  the  fooi),  a  Thibetan  collection  of 
such  legends,  and  kindred  works,  are  of  recent 
date.  Snkyammii,  although  passing  through  650 
transformations  (as  king,  hermit,  priest,  cour- 
tier, Brahman,  Indra,  merchant,  and  as  ani- 
mals of  many  kinds),  in  a  Cingalese  legend,  pre- 
served his  Bodhisattvic  character  in  the  greatest 
purity.  His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  were  extraoFdioary  in  their 
number  as  well  as  in  tiieir  horrible  nature. 
These  Jatakas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares 
and  on  the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  and  the  centuries  immediately  succeed- 
ing. A  spot  is  shown  even  now  at  Attook, 
where,  as  a  prince,  he  offered  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  a  starving  tigress  and  her  young; 
8n«l  a  few  miles  thence  another,  where  he  used 
his  own  skin  as  a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones 
as  styles,  and  his  blood  as  ink,  to  record  a  lost 
passage  of  the  Dharma.  In  the  legend  of  the 
royal  prince  Vesantara,  his  penultimate  life 
as  a  Bodhisattva  is  ushered  in  by  his  Mahd- 
jstaha,  or  great  birth.  This  legend  is  popular 
among  all  Buddhistic  nations,  from  the  Cal- 
mucks  to  Oeylon  and  Siam;  in  it  he  makes  the 
most  estraordinary  sacrifices  of  his  person  and 
of  bis  wife  and  children.  Vesantara  went 
to  the  heaven  of  the  joyful ,  thenc^  m  the 
shape  of  a  white  elephant,  into  the  body  of 
l£ah4  Mayft  to  be  bom  as  Sakyamuni,    His 


royal  father  became  his  other  father,  Suddho- 
dana.  The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last 
for  5,000  years,  and  disappear  with  the  world 
before  the  advent  of  Maittreja,  whom  he  had 
already  crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to 
bring  a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon 
earth.  11.  The  Tinaya  (ti,  before  fii,  to 
guide)  is  the  discipline  of  the  priests;  oue  of 
its  parts,  called  Sila,  has  reference  to  the 
morality  of  lajmeiL  The  Sramanae  (sense- 
tamers)  are  bound  to  observe  350  ordinances. 
Of  these  ten  are  essential,  viz. :  not  to  kill,  not 
to  steal,  to  be  chaste,  not  to  lie,  not  to  get 
drunk,  not  to  eat  in  the  afternoon,  not  to  sing 
or  dance,  &c.,  to  abstain  from  ornament^ 
dresses,  not  to  use  a  large  bed,  not  to  receive 
precious  metals;  five  concern  the  respect  to 
be  paid  to  Buddha,  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
priesthood.  Good  conduct,  good  health,  and 
litfle  learning  sufBce  for  admission  to  monk- 
hood, even  in  very  early  youth.  The  novice 
is  emoined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of  laymen's 
meals,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of  rags,  to  live 
near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  the  urine  of  cows 
as  medicine,  and  not  to  boast  of  superhuman 
fkcultiea.  Ordination  is  performed  with  many 
ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days.  The  vows 
do  not  bind  for  the  whole  of  life.  The  clerical 
dress,  which  consists  of  an  under  jacket,  a  gown 
reaoMng  to  the  knees  and  fastened  by  a  girdle, 
and  a  cloak  over  the  left  shoulder,  all  yellow, 
must  be  kept  on  even  at  mght,  and  its  loss  en- 
tails that  of  the  priestly  character.  Different 
climates,  sects,  and  dignities  have  introduced 
some  modifications;  thus,  Lamaists  wear  crim- 
son or  violet  gannents.  New  and  costly  ma- 
terials, cut  in  pieces,  are  sometimes  sewed  to- 
gether and  Bpnnkled  with  dust,  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Escept  apostles  and 
very  holy  men,  all  others  shave  their  heads  and 
beards  at  the  new  and  fiill  moon.  The  nails 
and  teeth  are  kept  clean.  The  indispensable 
implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or  mendicant  are ;  a 
great,  round,  narrow-mouthed  bowl,  without  a 
handle,  for  receiving  alms;  a  sort  of  weve  or 
ewer  to  filter  water;  a  staff  or  umbrella;  a 
rosary  of  108  beads;  a  razor,  and  needles. 
Besides  these,  he  has  no  property,  and  lives 
altogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects  without 
importuning  the  givers. — Solitude  and  wander- 
ing about,  beg^ng  without  a  fixed  residence, 
were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in  con- 
vents, with  cells  for  single  monks.  Celibacy  is 
strictly  enjoined. '  The  homes  of  luxury,  of  n*' 
bles,  of  widows,  and  infidds,  must  be  avoided 
by  the  begging  monk.  The  receiving  of  alms 
or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  favor  to  the 
^ver,  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  receiver. 
It  is  a  sin  to  receive  more  than  is  needful  for 
one  meal,  or  to  spill  a  part  of  the  gift,  or  to 
separate  liquid  from  solid  victuals.  Animal 
food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while 
retaining  the  power  of  germinating.  Although 
poi  ertv  is  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas- 
teries can  receive  and  possess  great  wealth, 
lands,  serfs,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  tern- 
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pies  and  stftpas.  Obedience  and  subordination 
are  lesa  required  than  fraternal  and  peaceful 
conduct.  Sins  are  confessed  twice  a  month,  to 
an  asaembly  of  at  least  four  priests.  The  pen- 
alties are  not  cruel,  and  consist  iu  repentance, 
reprimand,  suspension,  or  expulsion,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  sins.  Nuns  {£hihshuni) 
hare  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  and 
to  bs  respectfnl  to  them;  some  are  allowed  to 
dwell  with  their  parents  or  friends.  They 
also  shave  their  heads,  dress  in  white,  and  go 
about  beg^ng,  sometimes  for  tie  monastery. 
The  abbots,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  axe  chosen 
by  a  meeting  of  the  monks;  but  in  Siam  and 
Bnrmah  they  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  they  are  elected 
by  the, college.  The  number  of  monks  in  a 
monastery  is  from  four  to  many  thousands,  es- 
pecially in  northern  countries ;  for  instance,  in 
the  collepate  monastery  of  the  Ohutukts  in 
Mongolia  there  are  30,000,  On  the  whole, 
the  hierarchy  ia  more  democi'atic  than  monar- 
chic. We  have  seen  that  the  uninterrupted 
series  of  38  patriarchs,  who  are  believed  to 
have  followed  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  has  no  his- 
toric foundation.  In  Thibet,  however,  there 
is  a  minutely  regulated  hierarchic  and  monar- 
chic government  under  the  dalai-lama,  who 
is  always  reborn, after  death  in  another  person, 
and  whose  administration  is  carried  on  daring 
his  minority  by  regents, — In  the  beginning 
Buddhism  was  very  sijnple,  without  a  compli- 
cated system  of  saints ;  but  in  progress  of  time 
we  find  teachers  of  theology:  Aryaa  (venera- 
hies),  who  know  the  four  truths;  men  of  the 
four  paths  or  fruits,  those  who  have  attained 
the  stream  which  floats  them  into  the  Nirvana, 
others  who  will  return  yet  once  to  life,  others 
who  will  not  return ;  and  ArchaU,  or  the  wor- 
shipful, who  are  perfectly  pure,  infallible,  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers,  and  see  the 
Nirvana.  There  are  three  still  higher  sorts  of 
saints,  according  to  the  three  passages  or  ve- 
hicles :  those  having  life  on  account  of  their 
being  pupils  of  Sakyamnni;  Pratyeka  Bud- 
dhas,  or  self-savionrs,  a  million  times  higher 
than  Arohats,  comprehendii^  all  causalities; 
and  BodMsattvfts,  a  sort  of  embryonic  Bud- 
dhas.  The  three  passa^s  or  vehicles  are  repre- 
sented aa  bemg  drawn,  the  little  by  antelopes, 
the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  osen.  Bud- 
dha himself  is  represented  to  have  been  thrice 
as  great  in  body  aa  ordinary  men,  of  the  most 
mi^estio  beauty  of  appearance,  with  82  great 
and  80  leaser  characters  of  physical  perfection, 
with  a  protuberance  on  the  head,  with  bluish- 
black  locks  flowing  like  a  periwig,  a  tuft  of 
hair  between  the  brows,  &c.  His  footsoles 
are  marked  with  various  emblems,  such  aa  a 
wheel  with  many  spokes,  an  umbrella,  an  ele- 
phant's trunk,  a  lotus,  Moont  Kern,  the  sun, 
moon,  tiger,  and  mystic  crosses.  The  atmos- 
phere about  him  is  aromatic ;  his  head  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  light. — Buddhism  favored 
the  Imty  by  admitting  them  to  salvation,  and 
binding  them  to  the  priests.     Updaaka*  and 
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UpdnakU  (upa,  near ;  as,  to  sit ;  snff.  aha)  are 
male  and  female  religious  servants,  a  sort  of 
half  monks  and  half  nuns;  bound  to  observe 
the  first  five  of  the  above  ten  precepts,  with  the 
following  five:  not  to  swear  or  curse,  not  to 
talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  concupiscent  or  greedy 
of  pleasure,  not  to  be  malignant,  to  eschew 
superstition,  heresy,  and  skepticism.  In  short, 
the  whole  morality  is  more  one  of  endurance, 
patience,  submission,  and  abstinence,  than  of 
action,  onei^y,  and  enterprise.  A  general  love 
of  all  beings  is  its  nucleus ;  each  animal  being 
our  neighbor  or  possible  relative.  To  love  even 
our  enemies,  to  oflfer  our  lives  for  animals,  to 
abstain  even  from  defensive  warfare,  to  gain 
the  greatest  of  victories  by  conquering  one's  self, 
to  avoid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtues  of  hu- 
mility and  mildness,  to  be  obedient  to  supe- 
riors, to  cherish  and  respect  parents,  old  age, 
learning,  virtuous  and  holy  men,  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  comfort  for  men  and  animals, 
to  plant  trees  on  the  roads,  dig  wells,  &c,^such 
are  tie  moral  duties  of  Buddhists.  No  religioa 
is  despised  by  them;  reli^ous  wars  waged 
against  dissenters  have  never  been  heard  of 
among  them;  the  only  contest  on  record  being 
that  between  the  Ttiibetan  Yellow  and  Eed 
caps,  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  out  into 
the  high  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  (Bootan,  Ne- 
pani,  Ladakh,  &o.).  "Honor  your  own  faith, 
and  do  not  slander  that  of  others,"  is  a  Bud- 
dhistic madm.  Knblai  Ehan,  who  became  a 
convert  in  1259,  allowed  priests  of  all  creeds  to 
"  swarm  at  his  oonrt,"  who  were  eager  to  eon- 
vert  him  to  their  own  faith.  The  persecutions 
of  Christians  in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  &c.,  are  oc- 
casioned by  other  than  religious  causes,  being 
commonly  reprisals  agunst  their  intermeddling 
habits.  National  barriers  have  been  most 
effectually  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Buddhism. 
Polygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but  merely 
tolerated  where  it  had  existed  before  Bud- 
dhism came  in.  Monogamy  is  the  rule  in  Oey- 
lon,  Siam,  and  Burmah;  somewhat  less  so  in 
Thibet^  Mongolia,  and  among  the  Galmucks. 
Illegitimate  children  are  not  disowned  or 
abandoned,  but  taken  care  of,  although  they 
have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance  with  the 
strictly  legitimate.  Woman,  in  general,  is 
better  treated  than  by  any  other  oriental  re- 
ligion. In  the  cold,  high  re^ons  of  Thibet, 
and  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  polyandry  bnot 
rare,  several  (sometimes  as  many  as  ten)  men, 
mostly  brothers,  having  but  one  wife. — Wor- 
ship, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  arose  slowly 
and  late  in  Buddhism.  Almsgiving,  confes' 
sion,  preaching,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  and  other,  relations  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity,  produced  at  last 
the  use  of  prayers,  of  adoration,  and  of  sacri- 
fices. The  memory  of  Sakyamuui,  his  pre- 
tended image,  his  relics,  and  afterward  those 
of  others,  became  objects  of.  idolatry.  Bud- 
dha is  said  to  have  made  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, which  became  the  stereotyped  model  of  an 
infinity  of  images,  statues,  and  the  like.    The 
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ancient  Bnddhistio  pdntings  in  fresco,  as  found 
in  grottoes,  are  highly  creditable  to  tlte  taate 
and  skill  of  the  painters,  who  were  mostly 
monks.  Three  sorts  of  relies  of  Buddha  find 
of  saints  are  distinguished,  viz. :  hodily  dhdtut 
(elements)  or  eariras  (sri,  to  injure),  such  as 
teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces  of  bones ;  things  once 
possessed  by  the  saint ;  and  objects  with  which 
he  came  into  contact.  The  most  renowned 
relic  is  Buddha's  left  eye-tooth,  the  pi'csent 
palladium  of  Ceylon,  whose  history  ia  quite  ro- 
mantic and  miraculous.  It  is  a  piece  of  bent 
ivory,  about  two  inches  long,  kept  in  a  splen- 
did chapel  and  surrounded  by  many  jewels. 
Buddha's  skall,  eyeballs,  shoulder  blade,  &c., 
his  manuscript  of  the  Dharma,  his  gowns, 
alma-pot,  &c.,  his  shadow,  heavea-ladder,  his 
animal  bodies,  as  bird,  elephant,  &c.,  the 
Bodhi  tree  at  Gaya,  and  many  other  relics, 
are  shown  in  various  places.  Eelios  are  kept 
in  itUpas  or  topea  of  peculiar  construction  ;  the 
shape  of  a  water  bubble,  and  one  or  several 
umbrellas,  being  characteristic  and  symbolic 
features  of  these  monuments,  among  which  the 
celebrated  porcelain  pagoda  of  the  convent  of 
celestial  beatitude  at  Nanking  is  the  principal. 
Most  have  cupolas ;  but  some,  like  the  auvur- 
ffhant  of  the  Mongols,  are  pyramids,  or  only 
truncated  pyramids.  Their  height  is  irom  a 
few  inches  to  three  hundred  feet  and  more. 
Most  of  them  contain  a  small  cavity,  in  which 
the  relics  are  kept;  but  some  are  solid.  A 
trinity,  called  Triratna  (three  jewels),  was  at 
last  developed  in  ■  the  less  than  unitarian 
Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 
manic  Trimwrti,  bat  certainly  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  formula,  "Buddiia,  Dhar- 
ma (law),  and  Sangha  (collection)."  We  know 
the  two  former.  8angha  is  the  collection  or 
congregation  of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the 
church  or  the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to 
mean  simply  the  priesthood.  Since  the  priest- 
hood was  the  representative  of  Buddha  and 
the  expounder  of  the  Dharmma,  it  became 
itself  the  whole  trinity,  and  even  God;  though 
in  pure  Buddhism  no  God  is  mentioned.  The 
original  formula  of  a  prayer,  "  I  take  refuge 
■wim  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  with  Dharma,  I 
take  refuge  with  Sangha,"  is  repeated  mechan- 
ically ad  ivjinitiim  by  the  aid  of  the  beads ; 
the  movement  of  the  lips  being  sufficient  to 
wnder  it  efficacious.  At  last  praying  machines 
were  constructed,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hol- 
low barrel,  which  turns  ou  an  axis,  and  in 
which  liie  prayer,  written  on  a  great  many  lit- 
tle scrolls,  IS  turned  about.  Fa-hian,  the  Chi- 
nese pilgrim,  describes  (A.  D.  400)  some  which 
he  saw.  Some  are  colossal,  and  moved  by 
wind  or  wat«r,  or  by  special  turners,  or  mere- 
ly kicked  into  motion  by  passers  by;  others 
are  small,  and  carried  in  tie  hand.  Magic 
formulas  of  esorcism,  storm-making,  raising 
from  death,  &c.,  remnants  of  ancient  Shaman- 
ism, have  been  engrafted  upon  Buddhism 
among  the  Mongols  and  Calmucks.  Sermons 
have  also  become  an  integral  part  of  worship, 


as  also  processions  around  temples  or  stapos, 
with  relics ;  sacrifices  of  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 
eatables  {not  bloody) ;  confession  of  laymen, 
consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 
baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fasting,  psalm-singing, 
chorals,  benedictions,  litanies.  The  lamaa  are 
dressed  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops.  The  temples  are  square,  with  a 
nave  and  lateral  halls,  separated  from  it  by 
columns.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the 
sanctuary  with  the  altar,  and  images  of 
saints.  In  sonic  there  is  a  dagoba  under 
a  cupola.  Paintings,  banners,  garlands,  tap- 
estries, and  allegorical  representations  adorn 
the  church.  There  are  eight  altar  imple- 
ments ;  an  umbrella,  a  horu,  crosses  entwined 
in  a  knot  of  24  angles,  a  lotna  flower,  a  gold 
fish,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegory  of  five  senses ; 
all  symbolicof  Buddha,  and  made  of  pasteboard 
or  of  metal,  varnished,  gilt,  and  painted.  On 
the  altar  are  sacrificial  ahells,  sacred  vessels,  a 
metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Buddha's  image,  a 
round  plate  with  five  protuberances,  represent- 
ing the  Mern  and  the  four  Dvipas  or  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.  Fumigations,  illu- 
niinations,  music,  bell-ringing,  and  many  other 
things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west,  attend 
the  rites.  Besides  the  festivals  at  the  new  and 
fnl!  moon,  and  some  others  in  different  coun- 
tries, there  are  three  great  annual  festivals. 
One  is  called  the  lamp  festival,  at  the  close  of 
the  Varsha,  or  rainy  season,  our  autumn ;  there 
is  another  at  the  be^nning  of  spring ;  one  on 
the  day  of  the  conception  or  birth  of  Sakya- 
muni,  whose  time  varies  in  different  countries 
There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  fourth  lestival, 
when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the  saints 
fire  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the  north 
a  fifth  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  water,  lit- 
ers, lakes.  The  lamas  also  say  masses  lor  the 
repose  of  souls.  Synods  are  held  annually  and 
qninqnennially ;  the  latter,  in  olden  times,  on 
Uie  sacred  plain  at  the  oonflnence  of  the  Gan- 
ges and  Jumna,  called  the  great 'alms  field. 
Family  worship  takes  place  at  different  stages 
of  life,  such  as  birtii,  naming  of  the  child,  hair 
cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though  this  is 
merely  a  civic  and  not  a  religious  act),  death, 
funerals ;  at  all  of  which  the  priest  is  present, 
although  not  necessarily,  as  in  Europe.  The 
priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the  north 
as  a  sorcerer,  magician,  or  augur. — Samddhi 
(»am,  together ;  dha,  to  have  hold),  or  medita^ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  the  extinction 
of  the  selfhood  in  the  manner  described  above, 
is  the  acme  of  spiritual  life.  It  oonasts  of  four 
degrees :  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
cernment of  multifarious  things ;  this  frees  one 
from  the  conditions  of  sin ;  3,  suppression  of 
that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the 
many  things  to  one,  with  pleasure  thereat;  3, 
indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment; 
memory  and  eonsciousnesB  yet  acUve,  with  a 
dim  feeling  of  bodily  well-being;  4,  complete 
indifference,  purification  from  all  feeling  of  joy 
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or  pain.  Fotliingoan  resist  cod templation,  and 
the  Bodhisattyas  thereby  reach  the  28th  heaven. 
There  are  theories  concerning  108  Samadhis. 
Over  the  asth  heaven  there  is  yet  Nirodha  (ni, 
before ;  rudh,  to  oppose),  or  the  obstacle,  be- 
fore tiis  Nirvana  caa  be  attained.  Whether 
this  obstacle  necessarily  ends  life  is  not  yet  as- 
certained. The  fruit  of  Samadhi  is  jaana,  sci- 
ence or  omniscient  omnipotence,  containing 
the  Moieha  or  final  liberation,  *  III.  The  Ab- 
HiBHAEMA  (ohlii,  ovcr,  npon,  and  dharnta) 
constitutes  Baddhistic  metaphysics,  and  is  de- 
rived indirectly  from  Sakyamnni.  The  south- 
ern Buddhists  say,  "  Sutras  are  for  men,  Vinaya 
for  priests,  Abhidhanna  for  gods."  There  are 
but  two  30urc«s  of  knowledge :  aensnal  per- 
ception and  logical  deductjon.  There  are  two 
principal  philosophio  schools:  1,  that  of  the 
Vmblid»Mhas,  or  dileiamists,  who  maintain  tlie 
necessity  of  immediate  contact  with  the  ob- 
ject to  be  known ;  2,  that  of  the  Swatranti- 
kae,  who  insist  on  perception  and  oa  deduction 
therefrom.  Some  among  the  tbrmer  reject  the 
esist«nce  of  the  world.  Buddhistic  lo^c  is  ex- 
ceedingly contradictory.  Each  determination 
ends  in  naught.  To  be  is  said  also  not  to  le 
A  common  formula  of  arguing  i^  this  A 
thing  is  and  is  not,  and  it  neither  is  nor  is  not 
The  method  is  purely  dogmatic  and  dialei,tic, 
proceeding  with  stereotyped  categones  and 
formulas.  Philosophy,  cosmology,  and  theology 
are  an  ever-turning  whee!  without  any  loco 
motion.  In  general,  the  wheel  and  water  bub 
ble  are  the  constant  emblems  and  symbols  of 
Buddhistic  reasoiuog,  which  is  most  developed 
in  the  theory  of  the  "great  passage."  Mattel 
is  merely  a  product  of  moraUty.  Some  schools 
count  live  elements,  with  as  many  qualities  and 
senses;  some  have  six,  viz. :  earth,  hard  nose 
water,  wet,  tongue ;  fice,  hot,  eye ;  air,  movable 
skin;  ether,  audible,  ear.  To  these  is  added 
the  Manas,  or  common  sensorium,  who^e  ob 
jeota  are  the  Dharnta  (law,  being,  nature 
matter)  and  the  ViJnanOr  (science,  conscience) 
Some  systemsadmit  a  speeifle  soul  or  self  (/ido 
Atman,  U/iadhi) ;  others  deny  it.  It  is  need 
Jess  to  entir  into  further  details,  and  we  con 
elude  with  a  list  of  the  following  chain  of  12 
causes  (Niddnaa:  ni,  in,  on;  da,  to  give)  1 
age  and  death ;  caused  by  (2)  birth ;  caused 
by  (8)  esiatenee ;  this  by  (4)  attachment  to 
things;  this  by  (5)  desire;  arising  from  (6) 
sensation ;  which  presupposes  (7)  contact  tliis 
(8)  senses ;  which  perceive  (9)  forms  and  names 
or  distinction^  caused  by  (10)  conception  of 
ideas  or  couBOiousness;  which  comes  frDm  (11) 
stirring  and'  action ;  this  being,  at  last,  the  re 
suit  of  (12)  Anid/yd  {non  and  videre),  or  igno- 
rance. All  these  illusions  must  be  annihilated 
before  we  can  sink  into  the  emptiness  of  the 
Nirvana, ^See  "Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society  "  and  "  Aaiario  Researches,"  especially 
articles  by  Hodgson  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  former  and 
vol.  svi.  of  the  latter;  Bumou^  Introduction 
d  I'kistoire  du  JBouddhitme  indien  (Paria^l844), 
and  io(u*  de  Itt  hofine  loi  (1865);   Hardy, 
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"Manual  of  Buddhism"  (London,  1850),  and 
"Eastern  Monachiam"  (1853);  KOppen,  Bie 
Meligion  de*  Buddha  (Berlin,  186T) ;  Barth§- 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion 
(Paris,  1860) ;  Schlagintweit,  BuddKism  in  Tiiet 
(Leipsic,  1863) ;  Eitel,  "  Handbook  of  Chinese 
Bnddiism"  (London,  ISYO);  Alabaster,  "The 
Wheel  of  the  Law,  from  Siamese  Sources" 
{London,  ISTl). 

BUDDING,  a  method  of  propagating  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tne  seeds  of  cultivated  fruits,  when 
planted,  seldom  produce  trees  bearing  fruit 
true  to  their  kind.  Young  trees,  grown  from 
seeds,  are  called  stocks,  They  are  removed 
from  nursery  beds  when  in  a  thrifty  state,  set 
in  regular  nursery  rows  in  good  gronnd  during 
earlyspriiig,alidin  summer  worked  with  choice 
buds  from  fruit  trees.  Large  trees  are  fre- 
quently remodelled  by  the  inoculation  of  young 
shoots  with  buds  from  more  desirable  varie- 
ties of  fruit  than  their  natural  product.  When 
a  bud  is  oarefliUy  removed  from  a  tree,  it  bears 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  tree,  and  when 
properly  set  in  a  thrifty  young  stock  will  unite 
■V,  ith  it,  and  produce  a  tree  similar  to  the  one 
from  which  it  was 

1  emoved.  The  re- 
anlts  produced  by 
bulding    are    the 

brought  about  by 
grafting ;  but  the 
former  has  mai^ 
advantages,  as  fol- 
lows J.  Stocks 
may  be  budded  at 
an  earlier  age  than 
they  can  be  snc- 
cesifully    grafted. 

2  Stocks  may  be 
budded  the  same 
seise  n  they  are 
transplanted,  al- 
though they  ought 
not  to  be  grafted 

Budding  "°t''  ^^^  ensuing 

ding  IS  a  more  rapid  operation  than  graft- 
ing a  workman  being  alle  to  ""et  two  in  a 
minute  The  work  js  also  dtne  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  so  mu<,h  hurry  as  in  the 
sprmg  when  grafting  is  performed.  4.  If  a 
tree  be  budded  during  •<ummer  and  the  bud 
dies  the  operation  may  be  repeated  the  same 
season  or  the  stock  grafted  the  ensuing  spring ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  grafted  first  it  may  be  entire- 
ly lost.  5.  Very  choice  trees  may  be  rapidly 
propagated  by  budding,  one  bud  being  sufB- 
cient  to  reproduce  the  variety,  while  in  graft- 
ing several  buds  are  used  at  once.— For  bud- 
ding, a  sharp,  thin-bladed,  round-pointed  knife 
is  used,  with  a  handle  terminating  in  a  thin 
wedge-like  piete  ot  ivory  or  bone,  which  is 
useful  in  raising  the  bark  of  the  stock.  The 
buds  are  taken  trom  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  when  they  have  become  per- 
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fected ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  formation 
of  the  terminal  hud.  Should  the  shoots  be 
backward  in  growth,  they  may  be  more  rap- 
idly perfected  by  pinching  off  the  upper  end, 
checking  their  growth,  and  ripening  the  parts. 
The  buds  to  he  removed  are  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  that  point  where  the  leaf 
joins  the  stem.  The  buds  shonld  be  well  form- 
ed before  being  removed,  or  they  will  he  of  no 
value.  When  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot 
from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  taken  is  cut 
away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  leaves  are  re- 
moved from  it,  while  their  footstalks  are  left 
attached  to  the  buds  as  handles.  The  removed 
ahoot  is  then  called  a  "  stick  of  bnds."  They 
may  be  wrapped  in  damp  cloths  and  laid  in  a 
cool  place  for  several  days,  if  necessary;  or 
they  may  be  packed  in  moist  sawdnst  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  thus  sent  a  long  distance 
with  perfect  safety.  The  operator  selects  a 
smooth  place  on  the  stock,  mating  an  incision 
across  it  through  the  bark,  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  and  below  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T;  the 
bark  is  raised  on  each  aide  of  the  cut  by  the 
ivory  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  stock  is  ready. 
Taking  the  stick  of  huda  in  his  left  hand,  the 
operator  inserte  his  knife  above  the  bud,  bring- 
ing it  out  below,  so  as  to  cut  away  the  bnd,  a 
portion  of  bark,  and  a  part  of  the  wood.  Mr.  P. 
Barry,  in  his  "Frnit  Garden,"  says:  "When 
it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood,  the  bud  cannot  fidl 
to  be  good ;  bnt  this  rarely  happens ;  more  or 
less  wood  is  attached,  and  the  remova]  of  this 
is  the  nice  point.  Where  the  buds  are  flat,  the 
difficulty  is  less  than  where  they  have  large, 
prominent  shoulders,  as  the  plum  and  pear 
have  in  many  cases.  When  all  the  wood  is 
taken  ont  of  these,  a  cavity  remains  which  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which 
the  bnd  is  placed,  and  therefore,  although  the 
bark  nnites  well,  the  bud  will  not  grow.  Some- 
times such  as  these  are  separated  by  making 
an  incision  through  the  bark,  lifting  the  edge 
of  the  bark  attached  to  the  bnd  with  the  knife, 
and  pushing  it  off  with  the  fingers.  A  safer 
way  still  is  to  cut  around  the  bud  and  draw  a 
strong  silk  thread  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  thus  removing  the  bnd  in  perfection." 
Mr.  J,  J.  Thomas,  in  his  "Fruit  Cultnrist," 
aays :  "  The  English  practice  of  taking  ont  the 
small  portion  of  wood  cnt  from  the  Sioot  has 
been  tbund,  in  the  climate  of  this  country, 
not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimental.  In- 
deed, it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
and  other  trees  of  rather  spongy  growth  and 
alow  adhesion  succeed  much  better  when 
a  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  oif  than 
otherwise,  the  wood  in  such  cases  aasiating  in 
the  retention  of  moisture  nnljl  cemented  to 
the  stock."  Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert 
it  quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and, 
commencing  at  the  bottom,  wrap  the  bad  and 
stock  with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leav- 
ing the  vital  point  of  the  bnd  exposed,  and 
making  the  whole  impervious  to  air  and  water. 
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The  hud  will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  should 
be  loosened,  and  finally  removed.  This  -voll 
happen  in  from  10  to  20  days.  Shonld  any 
length  of  time  elapse  from  the  removal  of  the 
bnd  to  its  insertion,  it  shonld  be  held  in  the 
mouth  to  keep  it  moist. — The  time  for  budding 
is  usually  from  July  15  to  Sept.  IS.  The  only 
rule  that  can  he  ^ven  is,  to  secure  the  perfect 
development  of  the  bnd,  and  to  ascertain  that 
the  bark  of  the  stock  separates  freely  from  the 
wood.  This  will  occur  earlier  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tree,  location,  and  season. 
The  inserted  bud  will  remain  in  the  stock  in 
a  dormant  condition  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  the  top  of  the  stock  is  removed  a  few 
inches  above  t!ie  bnd ;  thns  the  latter  receives 
the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  and  when  a  shoot 
is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  being  tied  loosely 
to  the'stock  left  above  the  insertion.  Later  in 
the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut  down 
to  the  butt  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapidly 
heals  the  wound,  and  the  yonng  tree  becomes 
a  true  representative  of  the  variety  from  which 
the  bud  was  originally  derived.  Budding  is 
sometimes  performed  in  spring,  sometimes  in 
Jane,  but  these  are  not  desirable  periods. — In 
anchor  budding,  instead  of  making  a  cross  in- 
cision so  as  to  form  a  T,  cuts  are  made  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  at  a 
sUght  angle,  so  that  the  whole  is  shaped  like 
an  anchor  iji.  The  bark  may  be  more  readily 
raised  from  the  stock  than  in  the  old  method. 

BUDE  (Bideens),  Ciillanne,  a  French  scholar, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aug.  23, 1540.  He 
studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
Greek  language,  the  latter  under  Lascaiia.  In 
1519  he  published  the  Commentarii  Lingum 
Ormcm,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Greek  hteratnre  in  France.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs  under  Louis  SII.  and 
Francis  I.  He  persuaded  Francis  not  to  issue 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  printing  of  books, 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  Sorbonn^.  The 
royal  college  of  France  and  the  royal  library 
at  Fontainebleau  were  founded  through  his  ef- 
forts. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  royal 
librarian.  He  was  suspected  of  Calvinism,  and 
after  his  death  hia  family  openly  eaponaed  the 
reformation.  After  the  massaere  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew they  were  obliged  to  fiee  from 
France.  A  part  of  them  went  to  Switzerland, 
retaining  their  original  name  of  Bud^ ;  among 
the  possessions  which  they  there  acquired  was 
the  estate  of  Ferney,  afterward  occupied  by 
Voltaire,  though  still  owned  by  the  Bud6  fam- 
ily. Another  branch  emigrated  to  Pomerania, 
where  they  assumed  the  name  of  Bndde,  Latin- 
ized into  Buddeas.     (See  Bttddeus.) 

BCDE  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method 
of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand 
burners  of  lamps,  by  introducing  oxygen  gas 
into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  fiame.  The 
process  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gnmey,  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  called  Bude 
light  from  the  name  of  his  residence.  The 
materials  consumed  to  produce  light  burn  to 
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waste  in  the  ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the 
outer  portion  of  this  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gaaea  in.  the  interior 
are  carried  off  only  partially  consamed.  By 
directing  a  current  of  osygen  gas  upward 
through  the  internal  cavity  of  the  flame,  all 
the  gases  meet  the  fall  supply  of  this  element, 
and  thorough  combinations  take  place,  with 
greatly  increased  vividness  of  light.  It  is  a 
process,  however,  that  can  only  be  advantage- 
ously conducted  upon  a  large  scale.  According 
to  tie  quantity  of  oxygen  anpplied,  the  color 
of  the  light  varies  from  perfect  white  to  red. 

BUDGELL,  Enstatf,  an  English  writer,  horn  at 
St.  Thomas,  near  Eseter,  in  1685,  died  in  1736. 
He  assisted  Steele  in  the  oompodtion.  of  the 
"Tatler,"  and  Addison  in  the  "Spectator," 
where  his  contributions  are  distinguished  by 
the  signature  X.  In  1717  Addison  obtained 
for  him  the  place  of  comptroller  general  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland.  He  lampooned  the  Irish 
viceroy,  and  was  removed  from,  office;  and  in 
1720  he  lost  £20,000  by  the  failure  of  the  South 
sea  scheme,  and  afterward  spent  £5,000  more 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  parliament. 
He  then  employed  himself  in  writing  against 
the  ministers.  In  1788  he  began  a  weekly  pe- 
riodical called  the  "  Bee,"  which  continued  for 
above  100  numbers,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  Soonafterthisalegacy of  £2,000 
was  left  him  in  the  will  of  his  friend  Dr.  Tin- 
dal;  bnt  Bndgell  was  aecused  of  having  inter- 
polated this  passage  into  the  will,  and  the  leg- 
acy was  annulled.  He  then  studied  law,  dnd 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  meeting  with  no  sno- 
cess,  he  committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  a 
boat  into  the  Thames.  He  left  in  his  room  a 
paper  on  which  was  written,  "  What  Cato  did, 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong." 

BUDWEIS  (Czech,  Budegovice),  a  fortified 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau,  77  m.  S.  of 
Prague ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,418.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, a  council  house,  two  gymnasia,  and  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  woollen,  damasks,  mus- 
lins, &c.  The  railway,  completed  in  1832, 
which  connects  Budweis  with  Linz,  was  the 
first  one  bnilt  in  Germany.  Near  by  is  tlie 
Schioas  Frauenberg,  one  of  the  seats  of  Prince 
Sohwarzenberg,  attached  to  which  is  a  park 
containing  800  wild  swine. 

BUEL,  Jesse,  an  American  agricultnrist,  bom 
at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778,  died  at 
Danbury,  Oct,  6,  1839.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer,  and  in  1813  went  to  Albany, 
H".  T.,  and  established  the  "  Argus,"  a  politick 
newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till  1821,  when 
he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Albany.  The  land 
which  he  chose  had  been  almost  worthless  un- 
der the  system  of  cultivation  hitherto  pnraued ; 
but  by  fertilizers  and  more  perfect  tillage  he 
made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  state. 
He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, for  a  while  judge  of  the  connty  court, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  university.    In  1834  he  commenced  the 
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publication  of  the  "Albany  Cultivator,"  which 
he  edited  for  sis  years.  He  also  conducted  the 
"  Farmers'  Instructor "  (10  vols.),  and  the 
"Farmers'  Companion"  (1839).  In  addition 
to  these  publications,  he  delivered  an  immense 
number  of  addresses  upon  his  favorite  subject 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BUELL,  Don  Carlos,  an  American  general,  born 
near  Marietta,  Ohio,  March  23,  1818.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  served  in 
the  Florida  «var  and  on  frontier  duty  till  184B. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  Monte- 
rey, Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Ohurnbusco, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  receiving  the 
brevets  of  captain  and  m^or.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1847  and  in  1848  he  was  employed  in 
the  adjutant  general's  office  at  Washington; 
from  1849  to  1861  as  assistant  adjutant  general 
in  the  departments  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the 
Eaat,  the  West,  and  the  Pacific.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  18S1  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  army  collected  near 
Washington.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  his  headquarters  being  at  Louisville,  Ky, 
On  March  31, 1862,  he  was  made  m^or  general 
of  volunteers,  his  department  being  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Gen. 
Halleck.  He  appeared  with  a  part  of  one  of 
his  divisions  on  the  battle  field  of  Sliiloh,  April 
6,  in  time  to  succor  the  hard-pressed  force  an- 
der  G«n.  Grant ;  on  the  following  day,  his  other 
divisions  having  come  up,  the  confederates  were 
worsted,  and  fell  back  to  their  intrenchments  at 
Corinth.  In  June  h6  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  newly  formed  district  of  the  Ohio,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Huntsrille,  Ala.  In  July  and 
August  the  confederates,  under  Bragg,  marched 
into  Kentucky,  compelling  the  abandonment 
of  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  and  threatening 
Louisville  and  even  Cincinnati.  On  bept  80 
Bnell,  by  order  from  Washington,  turned  over 
his  command  to  Gen.  Thomas,  upon  whose  re- 
quest it  was  at  once  restored  to  Buell.  A  part 
of  BneO's  army  came  up  with  a  part  of  the  con- 
federate force  at  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  where  an 
indecisive  action  was  fonght.  The  confederates 
retreated  leisurely  to  Cumberiand  gap,  and 
Buell  did  not  follow  them.  On  the  24th  he 
was  directed  to  transfer  his  command  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered 
to  investigate  bis  operations  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  The  action  of  this  court  has  never 
been  published.  Gen.  Buell  was  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  serrice  May  23, 1864,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  Jane  I,  and  in 
1865  became  president  of  the  Green  Eiver  iron 
works,  in  Kentucky. 

BUM  iIRE,  or  Bonaire,  a  small  island  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  35  m.  E.  of  Ouraooa, 
used  as  a  penal  depot ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It 
is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  8.  W.,  on  which 
side  there  is  a  very  good  roadstead.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  but  cochineal 
is  also  produced. 
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BUEUTA  VISTl,  a  N.  W.  connty  of  Iowa; 
area,  5T6  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,685.  Storm 
lake  is  situated  in  tlie  8.  part,  whicli  is  also 
watered  Ijy  Ooon  river  and  affluents  of  Maple 
river;  tJie  Little  Sioux  skirts  the  N.  border. 
The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  traveraes 
the  connty.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  7,780  bushels  of  wheat,  9,085  of  Indian 
com,  6,450  of  oats,  4,617  of  potatoes,  151  tons 
of  hay,  and  26,475  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
2S9  horses,  874  milch  cows,  717  •tier  cattle, 
249  sheep,  and  172  swiae.    Capital,  Prairieville. 

BCMA  VISTl,  a  hamlet  of  B".  E.  Mexico,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  7  ra. 
8.  of  SaltJllo,  near  which  a  battle  waa  fought, 
Feb.  22  and  23,  1847,  between  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Santa  Anna.  The  Americans  numbered 
about  5,000;  the  Mexicans  were  about  20,000, 
bat  the  ground  was  such  as  to  render  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  nearly  useless,  and  par- 
tially to  neutralize  their  superiority  in  infantry. 
Taylor  having  refiised  to  surrender  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Santa  Anna,  the  attack  was  com- 
menced by  the  latter  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d,  and  by  night  he  had  gdned  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  and  the  Americans  were  withdrawn  to 
the  plain  at  its  base.  The  battle  was  renewed 
at  daybreak  on  the  23d,  and  after  some  skir- 
mishing the  Mexicans  moved  in  three  heavy 
columns  upon  the  Americans,  whoso  left  was 
turned  and  put  to  flight ;  but  the  centre  and 
ri^t  stood  firm,  and  checked  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  by  a  rifle  and  artillery  Are,  and 
finally  drove  them  back.  Two  cavalry  attacks 
were  repelled,  and  the  Mexican  infantry  on  the 
right  driven  from  the  field.  Santa  Anna  then 
formed  his  whole  force  into  a  single  column, 
which  drove  the  Americans  back  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  was  checked  by  the  artillery,  and  at 
night  the  two  forces  occupied  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  in  the  morning.  During  the  night 
the  Mesicans  retreated.  The  American  loss 
waa  746,  that  of  the  Mexicans  about  2,000. 

BGENOS  ITBES.  I.  One  of  the  four  httoral 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Kepnblic,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  33°  31'  to  41°  8.,  bounded  S".  by 
the  provinces  of  06rdoba,  Santa  FS,  and  Entre- 
Eios,  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  Eio 
Parana ;  E.  by  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  and  the  At- 
lantic; 8.  by  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the 
boundary  line  with  Patagonia ;  and  W.  by  the 

Sampasand  the  province  of  SanLnie.  The"W. 
mit  has  not  yet  been  definitely  marked,  but 
it  is  somewhere  between  Ion.  64°  and  65°  W. 
Area,  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1869,  343,866,  of 
whom  151,241  were  of  foreign  birth,  chiefiy 
ItaUan,  Spanish,  Erenoh,  and  Irish.  The  coast 
line  measures  about  540  m.,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  low  and  sandy.     The  only  noteworthy 

Krts  on  the  seaboard  are  Bahia  Blanca  and 
tagones,  or  £1  Carmen,  and  these  are  little 
frequented  owing  to  the  perilous  navigation  of 
the  sea  in  tieir  vicinity.  The  chief  port  is  Bue- 
nos Ajres,  on  the  Plata,  180  m.  from  the  sea. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Guamini,  Yentana, 
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Tandil,  and  Volcan  mountains,  which  origi- 
nate near  the  coast  8.  E.  of  the  capital,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  pampas,  the  province  is  a 
vast  plain,  somewhat  roughened  with  hills  in 
the  N.  and  N.  E,,  and  clothed  with  an  alternate 
growth  of  clover  and  gigantic  thistJes  to  the 
W.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  distance 
of  some  200  m.,  and  still  further  westward 
with  long  grass  besprinkled  with  flowers  and 
unencumbered  by  weeds.  The  8.  portion  is 
about  equally  divided  between  stony,  arid 
wastes,  and  immense  marshy  tracts  inter- 
spersed with  salt  lagoons,  which  evaporate  in 
the  dry  season,  leavmg  the  aoU  covered  with 
pure  salt.  Agriculture  has  hitherto  beenmuch 
neglected  and  even  despised  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  varying  from  9  to  33  inches  in  depth. 
Wheat  of  a  fine  quality  is  rwsed,  but  prior  to 
1872  the  quantity  was  inadequate  for  the  con- 
sumption. In  December  of  that  year  a  ves- 
sel was  freighted  for  the  export  of  wheat, 
the  first  ever  sent  out  of  the  republic.  The 
staple  production  is  potatoes,  two  crops  of 
which  are  raised  each  year.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  many  new  fkrms  have  been 
established  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are 
sown.  There  are  150  flonr  mills,  and  a  few 
vermicelli  factories;  but  little  other  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on.  There  ai-e  some  thriving 
colomes  in  the  north,  chiefly  Swiss.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry  is  cattle-raising,  for 
wlfich  tiie  country  is  admirably  suited.  A 
hundred  varieties  of  grass,  elsewhere  produced 
only  by  great  labor,  here  grow  spontaneously, 
affording  pasturage  for  30,000  sheep  to  a  square 
mile,  these  natural  meadows  being  mostly  laid 
out  in  large  entancias,  or  cattle  farms.  The 
most  extensive  sheep  farmers  in  the  province  are 
the  Irish  settlers,  who  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  development  of  that  industry,  which  en- 
ables Buenos  Ayres  to  rival  Australia  in  the 
production  of  wool.  In  1866  there  were  in  the 
province  6,000,000  horned  cattle,  1,600,000 
horses  and  asses,  60,000,000  sheep,  116,000 
swine,  and ■5,000  goats,  The  wool  clip  for  that 
year  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
shipment  of  wool  has  since  rapidly  increased. 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  sheepskins; 
wool,  and  jerked  beef.  The  climate  is  gener- 
ally salubrious,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All 
the  rocks  in  the  province  are  granitic,  which 
in  the  Yentana,  however,  is  covered  by  glossy 
ciay  slate  and  pure  white  quartz.  Numerous 
fossil  remains  of  colossal  mammalia  are  imbed- 
ded in  the  diluvial  deposits  of  the  pampas. 
Red  and  yellow  shale,  gneiss,  limestone,  and 
gray  quartz  occur  in  the  Tandil;  agates  are 
found  chiefly  of  the  jasper  variety.  The  S". 
portion  of  the  province  is  watered  by  innumer- 
able small  streams  falling  into  the  Plata  and 
the  Paranii,  cliief  among  which  are  the  Lujan 
and  the  Arrecifes ;  the  rivers  of  the  centre  and 
south  are  the  Salado,  carrying  the  waters  of 
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lake  Oarpinoho  to  the  ocean  at  San  Borombon 
bay,  and  the  Colorado  and  Negro,  both,  naviga- 
ble for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  the  country  is  interspersed  witii  nu- 
merous lagoons  and  salt  marshes,  which  are 
dry  one  half  of  the  year. — The  province  con- 
tams,  besides  Buenos  Ayres,  78  towns,  districts 
(parUdos),  and  colonies.  There  are  440  public 
and  private  schools,  attended  by  38,373  pupils 
of  both  seses,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  to- 
tal naraber  (99,213)  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
15.  These  figures  indicate,  however,  a  conad- 
erable  improvement  in  educational  statistics  aa 
compared  with  those  of  former  years.  There 
is  at  Santa  Oatalina,  about  three  leagues  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  a  model  farm  with  a  free  school 
of  agricaltore  the  government  will  expend 
$300  000  m  the  development  of  this  LnterpHW 
Four  hnes  ot  radway  lead  from  the  capital  to 
tlie  mtenor    the  northern,  dhont  H"  ju      th 


western,  100  m. ;  the  aonthem,  73  m. ;  and  the 
Ensenada,  10  m.  A  submarine  telegraph  ca- 
ble has  been  laid  from  the  capital  to  Monte- 
video; and  a.  line  across  the  Andes  was  com- 
pleted in  July,  1873,  connecting  Valparaiso 
and  Bnenos  Ayres.  The  total  length  of  tele- 
graph wires  in  operation  in  December,  1872, 
was  about  4,000  m. ;  and  some  1,600  m.  were 
in  process  of  construction.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  divided  into  four  departments:  the 
legislative,  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  cham- 
ber of  deputies ;  the  executive,  composed  of  the 
governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years. 
and  two  ministers;  the  judicial,  consisting  of 
a  superior  court  or  court  of  appeals,  and  de- 
partmental judges  of  first  instance  for  civil, 
criminal,  and  I'ommercial  cases,  and  the  muni 
cipal  department,  whose  power  does  not  reach 
hi  vond  matters  ot  a  purely  lota!  character     A 


vising  the  provincial  constitution,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  important  modifications. 
Like  all  the  other  provinces,  Bnenos  Ayrea  has 
a  revenue  of  its  own,  independeat  of  the  na- 
tional revenue;  but  its  liabilities  ^re  not  all 
internal  as  are  those  of  the  other  provinces. 
Its  budget  requires  $3,000,000  annually  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  government,  militia, 
schools,  &c. ;  and  it  contracted  a  foreign  loan 
of  £1,034,700  in  England  in  June,  1870,  at  6 
per  cent,  interest,  -redeemable  at  par  in  38 
years.  The  provincial  income  in  1863  was  said 
to  be  only  |600,000.  II,  A  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  of  the  Argentine  Eepulj- 
lic,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  180  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  138  m.  Vf.  of  Montevideo;  lat.  84°  36' 
8.,  Ion.  58°  36'  W. ;  pop.  in  1809,  177,787,  of 
whom  41,957  were  Italians,  18,998  Spaniards, 
and  13,403  French.  Of  the  remainder,  about 
75,000  were  native  Argentines  of  European 
descent,  10,000  native  Monte videans,  10,000 
English,  Irish,  Americans,  and  Germans,  and 
the  rest  Indians.     This  city,  which  i^  after 


Eio  de  Janeiro,  in  nearly  all  respects  the  most 
important  in  South  America,  differs  in  its 
lending  characteristics  little  from  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  American  and  European 
seaboards,  and  has  been  called  the  Atliens  of 
South  ^America.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelo- 
gram, having  the  long  sides  from  E.  to  W., 
and  the  N.  side  on  the  esttiary,  which  is  here 
nearly  30  m,  wide.  All  the  streets  are  paral- 
lel to  the  respective  sides.  It  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  3,000  acres,  and  is  divided  into  blocks 
450  ft.  square,  presenting,  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
chess  board.  The  early  Spanish  settlers  who 
planned  the  town,  which  they  called  Santisima 
Trinidad  de  Buenos  Ayres,  made  the  streets 
only  36  ft.  wide,  and  the  houses,  whieh  were 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  had  rarely  more  than 
one  story.  Modem  buildings  have,  however, 
gradually  taken  their  places,  and  since  1860 
the  city  has  rapidly  improved  in  appearance, 
and  has  been  embellished  with  handsome 
edifices  of  three  or  four  stories.  A  corre- 
sponding improvement  has  been  made  m  tha 
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internal  arrangement  of  the  iouses  of  the 
wealthy  oitizena  and  of  English  residents.  Of 
the  streets,  83  in  number,  31  nm  due  W,  from 
the  river,  and  the  remaining  52  N.  and  8.  ;  the 
pavement  and  sidewaJks  are  very  irregular  and 
dilapidated,  but  the  streets  are  we3  lighted 
with  gas.  Drainage  ia  still  unknown.  Thongh 
situated  upon  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  &e 
globe,  the  city  is  poorly  supplied  with  water, 
that  of  the  wells  being  brackish,  and  that 
bronght  ia  carts  from  the  river  sold  at  a  high 
price.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  bad. 
Offal,  garbage,  and  waste  wat«r  are  thrown  into 
the  streets,  or  suffered  to  accumulate  in  cess- 
pools under  the  dwellings.  In  1872  a  plan  was 
proposed  and  accepted  for  introducing  a  thor- 
ougu  system  of  drainage  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  water;  and  the  works  were  to  com- 
mence about  the  month  of  Deoember.  But  in 
spite  of  the  defects  just  alluded  to,  and  of  sud. 
den  changes  of  weather,  the  health  of  the  city 
ia  generally  good,  the  temperature  rarely  failing 
below  13°  or  rising  above  90°  in  the  shade. 
There  are  10  plazas,  or  squares,  the  largest  of 
which,  the  plaza  Victoria,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  five  acres,  the  centre  being  ornamented 
with  the  column  of  Liberty,  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  25  de  Mayo,  1810,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
four  sides  of  the  square  are  bordered  with 
paradise  trees  and  provided  with  marble  seats. 
On  one  side  ia  the  old  eabildo,  or  town  hall, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  several  law  courts. 
On  the  N.  side  are  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
and  the  cathedral;  the  latter,  though  some- 
what massive,  is  not  inelegant  Ibe  Eecoba 
Vieja,  in  another  part  of  the  square,  is  a  sort 
of  Moorish  arcade  with  an  ungainly  triumphal 
arch  of  brick  in  the  centre.  The  Eecoba  Nue- 
va,  another  arcade,  is  opposite  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is,  like  the  Eecoba  VieJa,  occupied 
by  small  shops.  Near  the  plaza  Victoria  is 
the  plaza  Veinte  y  Cinoo  de  Hayo,  in  which  ia 
the  custom  house,  overlooking  the  river.  Part 
of  that  building  is  used  as  a  national  govern- 
ment house,  aad  in  the  upper  story  are  the 
president's  saloons,  where  foreign  mfhistera 
are  received.  The  confess  hall  in  the  same 
vicinity  is  a  small  amphitheatre  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  persons;  the  session  lasts  from  May 
to  November.  Near  the  custom  house  is  the 
station  of  the  Northern  railway  or  tramway; 
a  large  central  station  is  prqiected  to  be  buUt 
at  this  point,  in  which  the  four  city  railways 
shall  meet.  Political  and  other  offenders  were 
in  former  times  shot  in  this  square.  The  plaza 
Marte,  or  de!  Eetiro,  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  city,  contains  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  San  Martin,  barracks  for  1,000  men, 
a  steam  saw  mill,  the  first  introduced  in  the 
country,  and  a  railway  station.  In  the  plaza 
Lorea  is  a  market  established  in  1864  The 
plaza  dei  Parque  derives  its  name  from  the 
arsenal ;  it  ia  a  sort  of  public  garden  with  a 
casino  in  the  centre.    There  are  five  spacious 


markets.  Part  of  the  municipal  i 
derived  from  fees  for  market  stalls;  aad  no 
butchers'  or  vegetable  shops  are  allowed  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  several  markets.  There 
are  seven  hotels  and  many  private  lodging  and 
boarding  houses;  nine  German,  one  foreign, 
and  three  national  clubs;  and  a  British  circu- 
lating library  with  2,000  volumes,  established 
about  1830,  The  Colon  opera  bouse,  the  first 
in  South  America,  was  built  in  1856  at  a  cost 
of  1200,000  i  and  there  are  likewise  the  Vic- 
toria theatre,  devoted  to  the  Spanish  drama ; 
the  Franco- Argentine  theatre,  for  opera  bonffe ; 
and  the  Ooliseo,  an  Anglo-German  concert 
hall,  with  seats  for  500  persons.  The  provin- 
cial government  house  occupies  half  a  block, 
and  contains  around  a  spacious  courtyard  the 
various  public  offices.  Opposite  the  govern- 
ment house  is  the  state  library,  with  18,000 
volumes,  and  some  manuscripts  valuable  foi 
their  antiquity.  There  are  various  other  libra- 
ries, chief  among  which  is  the  national  library, 
founded  in  1870  nnder  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
dent Sarmiento.  The  chamber  of  the  provincial 
legislature  occupies  a  ball  like  an  am] }  itheatre 
with  galleries  for  the  public  where  400  per 
sons  may  be  seated.  The  em  grants  h  me  m 
the  calle  Corrientes,  providei  gratuitous  toard 
aad  lodging  for  distressed  imm  ^rants  unt  1 
they  find  employment ;  it  is  supported  by  the 
national  government  and  by  s  bsoni  tion  the 
annual  espenditure  being  about  J5  000  There 
is  a  public  lottery,  16  per  cent,  ot  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  which  are  applied  to  the  various  mu- 
nicipal charitable  institutions.  The  museum 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  by  Eivadavia  in 
1823  is  %akA  to  possess  the  richest  collection  of 
antediluvian  foasil  remains  in  the  world,  among 
which  are  60  specimens  found  in  Buenos  Ayres 
of  animals  no  longer  known.  The  university 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1831  by  Gov- 
ernor Eodriguez  and  his  minister  Eivadavia; 
the  studies  embrace  the  usual  classic  and  scien- 
tifio  courses,  and  modern  languages;  and  de- 
grees are  conferred  in  theology,  law,  aad  medi- 
cine.. To  the  national  college,  in  which  the 
studies  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  university, 
each  province  has  the  privilege  of  sendii^  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  who  are  educated, 
boarded,  and  lodged  gratuitously.  There  are 
43  schools  supported  by  the  mmdtipal  govern- 
ment; 16  dependent  upon  the  department  of 
schools  (established  in  1862) ;  17  for  females, 
sustained  by  the  eodedad  de  len^cmteia,  com- 
posed of  charitable  ladies;  and  98  private 
schools.  There  are  also  a  theological  semi- 
nary, a  Jesuit  college,  a  college  ifirected  by 
French  priests,  and  several  denominational 
schools  connected  with  the  various  English, 
Scotch,  American,  and  German  churcbes;  an 
infant  school,  and  a  number  of  night  schools, 
opened  in  1871,  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  15  churches,  6  chapels  of  ease,  and  4  Prot- 
estant churches.  There  are  two  monasteries 
and  two  convents  of  cloistered  nuns,  which  es- 
caped the  snppreasion  of  religious  orders  after 
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36.  The  French  Sisters  of  Char- 
9  institntes  and  schools,  and 
the  Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  a  school  and  a 
hospital.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  but  all  others  are  tolerated,  and 
the  ministers  of  some  denominations  are  paid 
by  the  national  govemraent.  There  are  two 
cemeteries,  the  Beooleta,  and  the  Enghsh  for 
Protestants;  two  general  hospitals,  one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females ;  and  also  t'rench, 
English,  Italian,  and  Irish  hospitals.  The  sani- 
tary institnte  is  the  first  institntion  of  its  kind . 
on  the  continent.  By  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
Bubscription  of  $13,  any  person  oaji  secure  the 
right  to  enter  the  institution  when  sick,  and 
remain  there  until  cured.  There  are  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a  fonndling 
hospital  estahUshed  in  1779  by  J096  Riglos 
and  the  Tieeroy  Vertis,  a  female  orphan  school, 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  institnte.  The  police 
force  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  is  composed 
of  only  206  tigilantes.  Several  lines  of  horse 
oars  traverse  the  city  and  snbnrbs.  Besides 
the  railways  leading  to  interior  points,  there  is 
almost  daily  commnnicalion  by  steamers  with 
the  various  river  ports,  and  sta^e  coaches  ply 
to  the  camp  towns  in  the  intenor.  Steamers 
run  monthly  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Bahia 
Blanca  and  El  OSrmen. — The  shoals  and  quick- 
sands in  the  Plata  render  the  approach  to  the 
city  extremely  difficult  for  ships  of  deep  draft. 
Even  those  o!  16  or  17  ft.  must  anchor  from  6 
to  9  m.  from  shore.  Two  piers  of  1,300  and 
1,900  ft.  were  hnilt  im  1855,  one  for  passen- 
gers, and  the  other  opposite  the  custom  house 
for  merchandise.  Before  that  time  passen- 
gers and  freight  were  carried  ashore  hy  carts 
on  wheels  of  immense  diameter,  which  went 
ont  two  or  three  cables'  length  to  meet  the 
boats.  Even  now  carts  cannot  he  entirely 
dispensed  with,  for  at  low  water  neither  Ught- 
ers  nor  small  boats  can  approach  the  piers. 
The  returns  of  the  statistical  department  give 
a  total  of  2,297  sailing  vessels  and  1,628  steam- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,526,284, 
for  the  whole  republic,  four  fifths  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept  80,  1870,  the  exports  of  ox  hides 
salted  and  dried,  horse  hides,  tallow,  wool, 
sheepskins,  and  jerked  beef,  amounted  to 
$39,394,690,  against  137,320,000  in  1869. 
The  imports,  chiefly  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  furniture,  hardware,  machinery  of  aU 
kinds,  wheat,  coal,  iron,  wine,  beer,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  were  estimated  at  |40,000,000  for 
the  year  1870.  Althongh  one  of  the  staple 
exports  is  the  raw  material  for  boots  and 
shoes,  immense  quantities  of  these  articles  are 
imported.  The  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  reached  $6,4:73,927 
61 ;  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  only  $2,087,999.  The  export  dnties  on 
animal  products  amonnt  aunualiy  to  3,000,000 
silver  dollars.  The  cam  de  moneda  (mint),  or 
bank  of  the  province,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  paper  money ;  the  Man4  bank,  established 


in  1858,  was  the  first  private  bank  in  the  city; 
the  London  and  River  Plate  bank  (1863)  does 
a  large  business ;  the  Argentine  bank  was 
more  recently  established,  and  there  are  also 
■al  private  banking  houses,  one  of  which 
shed  a  loan  to  the  national  government 
in  June,  1871,  engaging  to  discount  $6,000,000 
in  national  funds,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
The  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos 
Ayres  number  19,867  men.  Ten  daily  papers 
are  published  in  the  city ;  six  in  Spanish,  and 
one  each  in  English,  Trench,  German,  and 
Italian.  More  than  40,000  immigrants  land- 
ed at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1871;  and  in  March, 
1872,  1,200  landed  in  a  single  day.  The  total 
nnmher  of  immigrants  in  the  latter  year  was 
about  45,000;  and  100,000  were  confidently 
expected  for  1873,  The  provincial  and  na- 
tional governments  have  tneir  seat  together 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  12  leading  citizens  and 
foreign  readents.  The  city  is  divided  into 
parishes,  each  having  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
— The  mouth  of  the  Plata  was  discovered  in 
1612,  by  Don  Jnan  Diaz  de  Solis,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  and  several  other  colonies  were  founded 
as  early  as  1535  by  Mendoza ;  bat  the  Indiana 
haviM  put  the  new  colonists  to  flight,  it  was 
not  till  1680  that  the  Spaniards  under  Don 
Juan  de  Garay  took  final  possession  of  the 
present  ate  of  the  city,  and  began  to  establish 
settlements,  which  were  soon  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  In  1620  Buenos  Ayres 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric ;  a  new  govern- 
ment was  formed,  called  the  government'  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  continued  depen- 
dent upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  till  1776, 
when  the  Plate  provinces  became  the  seat  of  a 
viceroyalty,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  was  the 
capital.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1806,  but  was  soon  retaken  hy  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  in  a  second  attempt  in  180^  to  cap- 
ture the  city,  the  English  met  with  still  less 
success.  In  1810  began  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, which  after  ms  years  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Plate  provinces  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  July  9,  1816,  Bnenos  Ayres  still 
continuing  to  be  the  capital.  The  new  con- 
federation was  called  the  United  Provinces  of 
La  Plata,     But  the  eicl  p  li  y     f  th 

capital  soon  induced  disc  n  n  m  di  p 
inoes,  which  demanded  a  f  d  t  n  n  t  d  of 
the  central  government  of  Bo  n  Ayr  A 
civil  war  broke  out,  ending  n  th  f  ati  n 
of  the  Ai^entine  Oonfed  at  n  n  1831  In 
the  midst  of  these  inte  n  !  d  n  ns,  th 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres  wa  bl  k  d  d  by 
Brazilian  fleet;  hut  the  11    k  d    was  d 

m  1818   by  the  intervent  t     h     Bnt   b 

The  peace  established  in  1831  w  f  h  t 
duration ;  civil  strife  so  u  agai  amf  d 
itself,  and  was  but  tempo  nly  h  k  d  by  the 
accession  of  Rosas  to  th        p    m    p  m 

1886,     The  new  govcrno    bu  1     i  th 

country  in  a  foreign  wa     m  tL  f 

which  the  fleet  of  Buenos  Ayr     wa  d  by 
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the  imit«d  fleets  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  nayigation.  of  the  Paranii  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations.  Eosas  was  sacceeded  in 
18B2  by  Urquiza,  against  whom  Buenos  Ayrea 
rebelled,  and  was  again  besieged  by  the  con- 
federate forces  in  1853.  A  temporary  accom- 
modation was  efiected  in  Jane  of  tie  same 
year;  but  new  troubles  aoon  arose,  and  con- 
tinued with  httle  intermission  until  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Argentine  forces  by  Gen.  Barto- 
lomS  Mitre,  Sept.  17,  1861.  The  following  year 
Buenos  Ayres  again  entered  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  was  appointed  the  proTiaional 
capital,  Hltre  having  in  the  mean  while  been 
elected  president.  A  bill  proposing  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  Eosario,  in 
the  province  of  Santa  F^,  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Mitre  in  IS68,  and  again  by  his  successor, 
President  Sarmiento.  Buenos  Ayres  was  vis- 
ited in  1871  by  yellow  fever,  when  for  three 
months  business  was  suspended,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  the  rural  distriotB.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  up  to  April  30,  accord- 
ing to  official  report,  was  over  13,000 ;  but  this 
number  is  regarded  as  far  below  the  truth. 

BIFFILO,  the  name  of  two  species  of  the 
trne  oien,  aa  distinguished  from  the  bisons, 
to  wMch  tliey  bear  but  a  faint  resemblance, 
though  they  are  included  with  them  in  the 
genus  Sos  (Linn.).  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  buffalo  are  conical  horns,  inclining  suc- 
cessively outward,  downward,  backward,  up- 
ward, and  forward,  with  their  tips  on  a  plane 
above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead ;  forehead  convex,  and  longer  than 
broad ;  the  intermasiUary  bones  elongate,* 
shelving  back,  and  giving  prominence  to  the 
nasal  bone.  This  animid  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  American  bison  (Sos  Ameri- 
eaniie),  which  is  almost  universally  called  the 


Indiim  BoAlo  (Bos  babslns). 

buffalo,  its  furry  hides  being  stj^led  buffalo 
robes.  The  two  species  of  the  true'  buffalo  are 
the  ioi  iubalws  (Linn.)  of  India  and  the  60s 
Caffer  (Sparm.)  of  South  Africa.    They  are 


called  on  both  continents  simply  the  buffldo, 
but  are  separated  zoologically  as  the  Indian 
and  Cape  buffalo.  These  two  species  form  the 
genua  hvhalue  of  some  naturalists.  In  India, 
Uie  buffalo  is  again  subdivided  into  the  tame 
and  the  wild,  although  they  are  both  of  the 
same  species.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  thus  speaks 
of  them;  "The  bhdnsa,  or  tame  buffalo,  is 
universal  in  India.  The  arna,  or  wUd  buffalo, 
inhabits  the  margins  rather  than  the  interior 
of  priioeyal  forests.  They  never  ascend  the 
mountains,  and  adhere,  like  the  rhinoceros,  to 
the  most  swampy  sites  of  the  district  they  in- 
habit. There  is  no  animal  upon  which  ages  of 
domesticity  have  made  so  small  an  impression 
as  upon  the  buffalo,  the  tame  being  still  most 
clearly  referable  to  the  wild  ones,  frequenting 
all  the  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  The 
arna  rnts  in  autumn,  gestating  ten  months, 
and  produces  one  or  two  young  in  summer.  It 
lives  in  large  herds,  but  in  the  rutting  season 
the  most  lusty  males  lead  off  and  appropriate 
several  females,  with  which  they  form  small 
herds  for  tiie  time.  The  wild  bnffalo  is  fully 
a  third  larger  than  the  largest  tame  breeds, 
measuring  lOJ^  ft.  from  snout  to  vent,  and  6  or 
6^  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  ia  of  such 
power  and  vigor  as  by  his  charge  frequently  to 
prostrate  agood-sized  elephant.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  uniform  shortness  of  the  tail,  which 
does  not  extend  lower  than  the  hock,  for  the 
tufts  which  cover  the  forehead  and  knees,  and 
lastly  for  the  gi'eat  size  of  itS  homa.  They  are 
uniformly  in  high  condition,  so  unlike  the  lean- 
ness and  angularity  of  the  domestic  buffalo 
even  at  its  best^"  The  arna  variety  is  known 
to  naturahsts  as  the  Jiosarni.  Its  horns,  which 
grow  out  horizontally  from  either  side  of  a 
flattened  frontal  hone,  rise  in  a  regular  crescent 
upward  and  backward  until  near  the  point, 
when  the  tips,  which  are  nearly  equidistant 
with  the  bases,  turn  slightly  forward.  The 
bases  of  the  horns,  which  are  flattened  and 
deeply  corrugated  in  irregular  rings  through 
three  fourths  of  their  length,  and  smooth  only 
at  the  points,  often  measure  each  upward  of 
18  inches  in  circumference,  while  their  length, 
taken  along  the  outer  carve,  has  been  known 
to  exceed  S  ft.  in  either  horn,  and  to  include  a 
distance  of  10  ft.  from  lip  to  tip.  Its  covering 
consists  of  smooth,  short,  thin  hair,  resembUng 
the  bristles  of  a  hog  more  than  the  coat  of  the 
ox  family.  It  is  addicted  to  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  is  flerce  and  vindictive,  and  in  its  native 
Jungles  is  more  than  a  match  for  tie  Bengal 
tiger,  which  never  attacks  it  unprovoked.  This 
buffalo  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  Goeece,  and 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  Its  great  strength 
makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  draught ;  its 
milk  is  good,  its  skin  highly  valued,  but  its  flesh 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox.  It  prefers 
marahy  and  even  malarious  places  and  coarse 
plants.— -The  Caffer  or  Cape  buffalo  of  Africa 
has  very  lai^e,  black  horns,  placed  close  to- 
gether and  flattened  at  the  base,  broad,  rough, 
and  sinuously  ringed,  covering  the  whole  front 
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with  a  Bort  of  horny  helmet,  with  a  smooth 
tip  curved  upward  and  inward.  Its  horns  are 
more  horizontal  in  position  than  those  of  the 
arua,  which  are  BometJmea  elevated  two  feet 
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above  the  frontal  bone  It  has  pendent  ears 
and  dewlap,  skm  with  dark,  "tiff  hairs  about 
an  inch  long,  and  though  of  massive  propor 
tions  and  extremely  ferocioas  haa  neither  the 
height  nor  the  activity  of  ife  Indian  convener 
Both  species  lack  the  hump  and  mane  cliarao 
tenstic  of  the  bisons  The  Capo  buffalo  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa  it  congregates  m  im 
menoe  herds,  but  the  old  bulls,  which  become 
quite  Rray  and  are  often  nlmo  t  destitute  of 
hair  sometimes  adopt  solitary  habits,  when 
they  grow  very  savage  attacking  both  men 
and  animals  m  mere  wantonness  trampling 
and  kneeling  on  tho  carcasses  and  cruahmR 
them  with  their  ma  «y  horns  and  frontlets  nu 
tii  every  bone  is  broken  Tlni  animal  aU:> 
delights  to  wallow  m  the  mire,  and  when 
heated  by  hunting  plunges  into  the  hrst  pool 
in  which  be  whollv  submerges  himselt,  allow 
ing  onlv  the  extremity  of  his  muzzle  to  pro 
trude  All  traveller'?  dwell  on  the  loud  bellow 
which  he  utteri  in  the  death  agony  — There  is 
an  Indian  wild  bull  (fios  gaunia),  little  known, 
which  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
bison  and  buffalo.  Gen.  Hardwicfce  and  Oapt. 
Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genuine  bull,  neither 
bison  nor  buffalo;  but  M^or  Walter  Campbell, 
the  author  of  the  "Old  Forest  Ranger,"  who 
gives  a  full  description  of  this  rare  animal, 
which  he  calls  the  jungle  roolgha,  makes  ,it 
clearly  a  bison,  From  the  character  of  its 
horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Cape  buf- 
falo in  form,  though  they  have  not  the  horny 
helmet  over  the  brow,  and  of  its  hump,  sup- 
ported by  hump  ribs,  and  of  its  mane,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that,  OH  further  investigation,  it  will 
be  elevated  into  a  distinct  genus.  (SeeBiaon.) 
BUFFALO.  I.  A  W.  county  of  "Wisconsin, 
separated  on  the  W.  from  Minnesota  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  bounded  N.  W.  oy  Chippewa 
river,  8.  E.  by  Trempeleau  Mountain  river  and 
Eagle  river;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
11,123,    The  la  Crosse,  Trempeleau,  and  Pres- 
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cott  railroad  is  to  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  56T,164  bushels  of 
wheat,  195,373  of  Indian  com,  816,883  of  oats, 
44,912  of  barley,  65,885  of  potatoes,  16,477 
tons  of  hay,  264,885  lbs.  of  butter,  and  28,330 
of  wool.  There  were  3,029  horses,  3,871  nulch 
cows,  9,443  other  cattle,  5,926  sheep,  and  6,740 
iwine  Capital,  Alma.  IL  A  8.  V.  county 
of  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Platte  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  South  branch  of  Loup  fork, 
Frame  creek,  and  otiier  branches  of  the  Platte ; 
area,  2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  193.  The 
Umon  PadfliJ  railroad  passes  through  the  S. 
part  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
5,400  bushels  of  Indian  com,  640  of  oats,  830 
of  potatoes,  and  490  tons  of  hay.  IlL  A  8.  E. 
county  of  Dakota,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missouri 
nver,  area,  about  750  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
246  The  value  of  farm  pi-oducts  was  $1,600 ; 
of  hve  stock,  $3,600.  As  first  organized,  it  oc- 
cupied an  extensive  area,  bounded  N.  by  Brit- 
ish America,  8.  W.  and  W,  by  the  Missouri 
nver,  having  Montana  for  a  part  of  its  N.  "W. 
boundary,  and  comprising  a  large  portion  of 
the  "  Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri,"  and  a 
part  of  the  Miniwakan  or  Devil's  lake.  Thia 
region  is  watered  by  many  streams. 

BITFFiLO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Erie  county,  N.  T.,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  river  (formerly  called 
Buflalo  creek),  in  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  Ion.  78°  55'  W., 
about  265  m.  W.  of  Albany  and  293  m.  N.  W. 
of  New  York.  The  site  is  a  plain,  which  from 
a  point  about  2  m.  distant  from  the  lake  slopes 
gently  to  the  water's  edge.  The  uplands  com- 
mand an  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
river  and  afibrd  beautiful  situations  for  sub- 
urban residences.  The  city  has  a  water  front 
of  about  3i  ml  on  the  lake,  and  of  the  same 
extent  on  Niagara  river.  A  portion  of  the 
nver  front  is  a  bold  bluff  60  ft.  high.  Buffalo 
h'is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes.  It 
is  formed  by  the  Buffalo  river,  a  small  stream, 
which  is  navigable  for  one  mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  breakwater 
which  is  1,500  ft.  long,  upon  the  8.  side  of 
the  river.  A  breakwater  has  likewise  been 
constructed  in  Niagara  river  upon  the  N.  side 
of  Buffalo  river,  by  which  a  new  and  capacious 
harbor  has  been  made.  In  1869  the  United 
States  government  began  the  construction  of  a 
capacious  outside  harbor  by  building  a  break- 
water designed  to  be  4,000  ft  long,  fronting 
the  entrance  to  Buffalo  river,  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Nearly 
half  of  the  breakwater  had  been  completed  in 
1873,  In  addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
slips  and  basins  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping  and  canal  boats.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  and  the  approaches  from  the  river 
are  defended  by  a  small  fortification  called 
Fort  Porter,  wtuated  on  the  heights  N.  of  the 
city. — Buffalo  ranks  11th  in  point  of  popula- 
tion among  the  cities  in  the  United  Statesi 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  is  shown  as 
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foUows :  1810;  1,508 ;  1820, 3,005 ;  1830, 8,653 ; 
1840,18,213;  1850,42,361;  1860,81,139;  18T0, 
117,714.  Of  the  total  popuktion  in  1870,  7!,- 
477  were  of  native  and  48,237  of  foreign  birth ; 
of  the  latter,  22,240  were  bom  in  Germany, 
11,264  in  Ireland,  4,654  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, 4,174  in  British  America,  2,232  in  France, 
and  612  in  Switzerland. — Buffalo  has  many 
attractions  as  a  plae^  of  residence.  Its  anm- 
mer  climate  is  delightful;  an  almost  perpetual 
breeze  from  the  west  fana  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  average  mean  temperature 
of  the  three  summer  months  for  five  years  from 
1867  to  1871  was  70-3°  F.  The  average  Mean 
temperature  of  the  year  for  the  same  period 
was  47'98''.  According  to  a  report  on  vital 
BtattstiCB  for  1872,  Buffalo  was  the  heaJthiest 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  death  rate  being 
only  13-9  per  1,000,  The  streets  are  generally 
broad,  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  ang!^.  The  plan  of  the  city 
introduces  many  squares  and  public  places. 
The  private  residences  are  generally  neat  and 
tostKul,  The  business  portion  lies  near  the 
lake  and  river.  A  superb  public  park,  or 
system  of  parks,  has  been  designed  and  laid 
out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  architect 
of  the  Central  park  in  New  York  city.  The 
land  taken  for  park  purposes  embraces  about 
630  acres ;  it  is  divided  into  three  plots  situated 
in  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  city,  with  broad  boulevards  connecting 
them,  forming  a  continuous  drive  of  nearly  10 
miles.  The  construction  of  the  park  was  begun 
in  1871.  The  prominent  pubUc  buildings  are; 
the  United  States  custom  house  and  post  office, 
a  large  freestone  edifice  of  plain  style,  at  the 
oqmer  of  Washington  and  Eagle  streets,  in 
which  also  the  United  States  district  court  is 
held;  the  state  arsenal,  a  hafidsome  turreted 
structure  of  stone,  in  Batavia  street;  the  Erie 
county  penitentiary,  a  capacious  building  of 
brick  and  stone ;  the  state  armory,  in  Virginia 
street,  a  large  plain  edifice  of  brick ;  and  the 
general  hospital,  of  which  only  one  wing  has  yet 
been  erected.  The  most  notable  chnrch  edi- 
fices are  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (Episcopal),  front- 
ing Pearl  street,  built  of  red  sandstone  in  the 
early  English  style ;  and  St.  Joseph's  cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic),  in  Franklin  street,  of  blue 
stone  with  white  stone  trimmings,  in  the  orna- 
mental Gothic  style,  and  having  a  chime  of  43 
bells.  Several  of  the  bank  buildings  of  the  city 
are  costly  and  imposing  edifices,  especially  those 
of  the  Erie  County,  the  Buffalo  City,  and  the 
Western  savings  banks.  A  conrt  house  and  city 
hall  of  granite,  fronting  Franklin  street,  is  in 
process  of  construction,  which  will  cost  nearly 
|l,000,000.  The  state  has  nndertaken  the  erec- 
tion of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Buffalo,  the 
comer  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1872 ;  it  is 
designed  to  be  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  building  will  have  a  iront  of  about  3,700 
^  The  grounds  attached  to  it  embrace  208 
acres,  aad  are  laid  out  in  harmony  with  the 


plan  of  the  Buffalo  park,  which  they  adjoin. 
The  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Niagara 
river  was  completed  in  1873.  Four  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  Main,  Niagara, 
Genesee,  and  Batavia,  have  horse  railroads, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  one  company. 
The  Main  and  Niagara  .street  lines  are  each 
about  4  m.  long  and  have  double  tracks. 
Buffalo  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
and  two  of  its  branches  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
Loclgiort;  it  is  the  main  western  terminus  of 
the  Erie  railway,  with  a  branch  road  irom 
West  Corning  and  one  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
MichiMin  Southern  railway ;  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Lake  Huron  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way of  Canada;  and  of  the  nearly  completed 
Canada  Southern  railway,  and  "loop  line"  of 
the  Great  Western  railway  of  Canada.  The 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Buf- 
falo, Jamestown,  and  Titusville  railroads  will 
■give  the  city  direct  connections  with  middle 
and  western  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Midland 
and  the  New  York  and  Chicago  air-line  rdl- 
roads,  now  in  progresSj  will  both  be  added  in 
a  few  years  to  the  railroad  system  of  which 
Buffalo  is  the  focus. — The  position  of  Buffalo 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  gives  it 
a  marked  commercial  importance.  The  boai'd 
of  trade  was  established  in  1844  and  incor- 
porated in  1867.  For  many  years  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  was  almost  wholly  confined 
to  shipping  and  forwarding.  Since  about 
1862,  however,  its  lake  and  canal  commerce 
has  declined  in  relative  importance,  owing  to 
the  increased  traffic  of  the  railroads ;  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise  has  taken  the  lead.  The 
grain  trade  of  Buffalo  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant item  of  its  commerce.  The  facilities  for 
handling  and  storing  grain  are  nnsurpassed. 
The  first  grain  elevator  built  on  the  lakes  was 
erected  at  Buffalo  by  Joseph  Dartin  1843.  In 
1873  there  were  S2  elevators  at  the  port,-with 
an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of  7,416,000 
bushels,  and  with  a  capacity  for  ti-ansferring 
3,883,000  bushels  per  day.  Many  of  these 
elevating  warehonses  are  costly  structures  of 
stone,  or  of  iron  and  brick,  or  of  wood  with 
corrugated  iron  sheathing.  The  following  table 
shows  the  receipts  of  iiour  and  grain  for  1871  : 
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1872,  were  as  follows :  1836  to  1845,  41,851,488 
bushels;  1846  to  185S,  174,717,437;  1856  to 
1866,433,890,818;  1866  to  1872,379,207,797, 
The  shipments  of  grain,  and  flour  by  canal  for 
four  years  ending  1872  were  as  follows: 
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Including  the  amount  Bhipped  by  railroad 
without  passing  through  the  elevators,  about 
35,000,000  bnshela,  the  total  exports  of  gram 
amounted  to  82,236,000  bushels  m  1871  and 
80,575,254  m  1872.  The  imports  and  exports 
by  canal  in  1873  were : 
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The  trafBc  in.  live  stock  which  centres  at  Buf- 
falo, from  the  western  states  and  from  Canada, 
is  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  grain  trade, 
and  is  increasing  more  rapidly.  Large  yards, 
well  sheltered,  paved,  and  watered,  and  cleanly 
kept,  have  been  built  in  the  eastern  suburbs 
of  the  city,  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
company,  for  the  acoommodation  of  this  trafEo. 
The  receipts  for  a  series  of  years  were; 
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The  receipts  of  horses  during  1868  were  7,737; 
1869,12,088;  1870,7,896;  1871,18,319;  1872, 
20,780.  Yearlyincreaaingquantitiesof  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  are  brought  to  Buf&lo  as  the  most  favor- 
able point  for  shipment  and  distribntion,  both 
westward  and  eastward.  Extensive  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  company,  and  by  the  Buffalo 
Creek  railway  company,  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
shipment of  coal ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  south  of  Buffalo  river  is  now  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose.  The  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  coal  for  ten  years  were ; 
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Of  the  total  receipts  in  1872,  520,994  tons  were 
anthracite,  240,379  bituminous,  and  100,000 
semi-bituminous  coal.  The  coal  trade  of  Buffalo 
will  be  largely  increased  by  the  completion 
of  the  Bu&lo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
railioad,  which  was  opened  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  line  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and 
was  terminated  in  December,  1873,  at  Em- 
porium, on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  railroad.  It  will  be  still  fuHJier  aug- 
mented by  a  new  railroad  commenced  in  1872, 
from  Buffalo  to  Tituaville,  via  Jamestown, 
which  will  form  a  direct  connection  with  the 
railway  system  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
lumber  and  timber  trade  of  Buffalo  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  although  want  of  har- 
bor and  storage  room  has  driven  much  of  it 
to  Tonawanda,  on  the  Niagara  river,  about  ten 
miles  below  Buffalo.  The  importsand  exports 
in  1872  were: 


The  following  is  an  official  report  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  district  of  BuffUo  Creek,  ^ort  of 
Buffalo,  June  30,  1872 : 
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There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  ni; 
her  of  vessels  entermg  and  eleanng  at  t 
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port  since  1862.  In  that  year  the  total  nu 
her  of  entrances  and  clearances  was  16,3! 
in  1864,  14,105;  in  1866,  13,528;  in  18 
11,744;  in  1870,  10,625;  and  in  I8T2,  10,3' 
The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  ei 
ing  Dec.  31,  1872,  were : 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1872,  was  $2,626,- 
993 ;  domestic  exports,  $328,843 ;  foreign  ex- 
ports, $8,993,  In  1870  Bufelo  was  made  a 
port  of  entry  for  imports  from  Europe  which 
are  transported  in  bonded  cars  from  eastern 
seaports.— Since  aboat  1860  the  manufacturing 
iittereats  of  Buffalo  have  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing, manufactures  of  iron  taldng  the  lead. 
Among  the  iron-making  and  iron-working  es 
tahlishments  in  operation  in  1871  were  3  blast 
fiimaces,  2  large  rolling  miUs,  1  nail  n  anu 
factory,  16  engine  works,  6  boiler  works  4 
stove  and  hollow  ware  founderies,  4  (>team 
forges,  4  nianufaotoriea  of  bolts  and  nuta  1  car 
wheel  foundery,  1  chain  manufactory,  3  el^e 
tool  factories,  1  malleable  iron  foundery  1 
saddlery  hardware  factory,  3  builders'  1  ard 
ware  feotories,  1  iron  pipe  foundery,  3  general 
founderies,  1  scale  factory,  and  2  safe  factor  c 
employing  altogether  over  S,000  men.  There 
were  also  18  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  manu- 
factories, 5  brass  founderies,  6  manufactories 
of  agricnltural  machinery,  37  furniture  and 
furniture  frame  factories,  40  carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  5  railroad  oar  shops,  10  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  II  tanneries,  14  barrel  factories, 
1  starch  factory,  and  many  other  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Malting  and  brewinaf, 
for  which  the  climate  and  situation  of  Buffalo 
are  highly  favorable,  are  extensively  carried 
on.  In  1871,  41  breweries  produced  176,299 
barrels  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter;  and  5  distil- 
leries distilled  1,583,137  gallons  of  highwines 
from  437,267  bushels  of  grain.  The  number 
of  malting  houses  (exclusive  of  those  attached 
to  breweries)  was  25,  with  an  aggregate  capa- 
city for  malting  1,250,000  bushels  per  annum. 
In  1873,  11  flour  mills,  with  a  yearly  capacity 
of  878,000  barrels  of  flour,  were  in  operation  ; 
and  there  were  three  gas-light  companies,  one 
of  which  first  brought  into  public  use  in  the 
United  States  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 
light, — Wooden  ship  building,  which  was  for- 
merly largely  carried  on  at  Buffalo,  has  much 
declined,  but  iron  ship  building  is  rising  into 
importance.  Two  of  the  large  iron  works  of 
the  city  have  so  far  constructed  all  the  iron 
steam  vessels  that  have  been  put  upon  the 
lakes,  including  10  of  the  lai^st  and  finest 


steamers  afloat,  and  have  also  constructed  sev- 
eral iron  revenue  cutters  for  government  service 
on  Uie  Atlantic  coast.  In  1872  there  were 
built  54  vessels  of  9,645  tons,  including  29 
canal  boats  of  3,586  tons.  In  1873  Buffalo 
contained  3  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $65O,0OP;  6  state  banks  acting  under 
special  charters,  with  a  capital  of  $1,950,000 ; 
and  5  savings  banks,  4  of  which  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  46,844  depositors  and  $13,828,491  de- 
posits. The  city  is  provided  with  3  commo- 
dious and  handsome  mark«t  houses,  each  of 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  trade.— The  gov- 
ernment 13  \ested  in  a  mayor,  a  common  coun- 
cil comprising  26  members,  2  from  each  of  the 
13  wards,  a  comptroller,  city  attorney,  street 
commissioner,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
education,  city  engineer,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  3  asse'tsois,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  president 
of  the  counciJ,  the  comptroller,  and  the  city 
engineer  constitute  a  board  of  health.  The 
pofice  department,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  three  commissioners,  of  which  the  mayor  is 
the  head,  comprises  a  force  of  174  men.  The 
fare  depaxtment  consisted  in  1873  of  8  steam 
fire  engmes,  6  hose  companies,  3  volunteer 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  1  volunteer 
protection  company.  The  flre  alarm  telegraph 
compnsed  70  m,  of  wire,  68  signal  stations, 
anl  27  alarm  gongs.  The  water  works  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
mis'sioners.  Water  is  obtained  from  the  Niag- 
ara nver  through  a  tunnel  which  penetrates 
neariy  to  the  mid^e  of  the  river.  In  1873,  67 
m  of  street  mains  had  been  laid.  The  eleva- 
ted parts  of  the  city  are  supplied  by  forcing 
machinery  on  the  HoLey  system,  which  was 
brought  into  use  m  1870.  The  total  debt  of 
the  city  in  1872  was  $4,460,659;  the  proper- 
ty of  the  city  was  valued  at  $3,442,287.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $1,545,031, 
including  a  general  tax  of  $1,042,612,  and 
$503,419  from  local  assessments.  The  ass«ssed 
valuation  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  about 
one  third  of  the  actual  value,  has  been : 
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The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are 
numerous.  The  Buffalo  orphan  asylum  (Prot- 
estant), organized  in  1835,  is  provided  with  a 
commodious  and  well  arranged  bnilding  in 
Virginia  street.  The  8t,  Vincent's  female 
orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  comer  of  Batavia 
and  Ellicott  streets,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  also  superintend  a 
capacious  and  well  fitted  hospital  in  Main 
street,  adjacent  to  the  Buffalo  medical  college. 
The  St,  Joseph's  boys' orphan  asylum,  at  Land- 
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stone  h  II  H  anotl  er  larfre  e  tabi  ghment  found- 
ed hv  the  Eoman  Catholic  ehurch.  Connected 
with  it  18  a  reformatorv  institutbn  of  excellent 
character  and  repntation  The  chnrch  charity 
foundation  (EpiseopalJ  m  Khode  Island  street, 
near  Niagara,  embraoes  a  home  for  aged  and 
destitute  females  founded  in  1858,  and  an 
orphan  ward  opened  m  18fi6.  The  St.  John's 
orphan  home  at  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  tlie  oitj ,  founded  in  1865,  is  under  the 
auspices  ot  the  Eiangehcal  Lutheran  church. 
The  Initleside  home,  a  well  sustained  charity, 
with  an  escellent  building  in  Seneca  street,  pre- 
sented by  George  W.  Teffl,  is  deagned  for  the 
reclamation  of  erring  women,  and  has  been  very 
successful  since  the  organization  in  1869.  The 
home'for  the  ftiendless  in  Seventh  street,  near 
Haryland,  gives  asastanoe  to  girls  and  women 
who  are  friendless  and  strangers  in  the  city. 
Among  other  important  charities  may  be  men- 
tioned the  St.  Mary's  deaf  mute  asylum  (Cath- 
olic) and  the  St.  Mary's  asylum  for  widows, 
foundlings,  and  infants  (Catholic),  in  Edward 
street;  the  If agdalen ' asylum  (Catholic),  in 
Best  street;  the  Providence  insane  asylum 
(Catholic),  in  Main  street;  Uie  St.  Prancis 
hospital,  in  Pine  street;  the  Buffalo  general 
fiospital,  in  High,  street;  the  Firemen's  be- 
nevolent association;  the  Hebrew  union  be- 
nevolent association;  the  Buffalo  association 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  the  St.  George's 
benevolent  society;  the  Ilnited  Evangelical 
St.  Stephen's  benevolent  society ;  the  machin- 
ists' and  blacksmiths)  benevolent  association; 
two  allopathic  and  one  homceopathic  free  dis- 
pensary ;  and  a  homceopathic  hospital,  founded 
in  1872.— The  public  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent  of  education.  The 
city  is  divided  into  3d  school  districts,  each 
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containing  a  graded  school,  to  several  of  which 
one  or  two  subordinate  primary  schools  are 
attached,  making  altogether  43  district  schools. 
Pour  public  orphan  asylum  schools  are  also 
maintained.  On  completing  the  course  of 
study  in  the  graded  schools,  pupils  may  enter 
the  central  school,  a  large  academic  institu- 
tion, in  which  the  sciences,  the  classics,  and 
modern  languages  are  taught.  In  1873  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  pnhhc  schools 
was  353 ;  pupils,  31,808 ;  average  term  repa- 
tration,  14,626.  During  most  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  evening  schools  are  main- 
tained in  10  or  13  of  the  public  school  build- 
iegs,  and  are  attended  by  2,000  to  2,500  pupils. 
The  state  has  established  here  a  normal  school, 
which  was  opened  in  18T1,  Oanisius  college, 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  1870,  affords 
instruction  in  the  higher  range  of  classical  and 
philosophical  studies.  In  September,  1872,  a 
handsome  new  building,  constructed  of  brick 
with  stone  facings,  was  opened  in  Washington 
street,  near  Topper.  In  1872  there  were  13 
instructors  and  86  students  in  the  collegiate 
department.  A  preparatory  and  an  elementary 
school  are  connected  with  the  college.  St. 
Joseph's  college,  on  the  terrace  in  the  rear 
of  St.  Joseph's  cathedral,  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  had  400  pupils  in  1873. 
On  the  same  square,  in  Franklin  and  Church 
streets,  is  the  St.  Mary's  academy  and  industrial 
school  for  girls,  which  had  295  pnpils  in  1873. 
The  Heathcote  school,  in  Pearl  street,  is  a 
classical  academy  established  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
The  Martin  Luther  college  is  a  small  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
tlie  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
medical  college  of  the  univei^ty  of  Buffalo, 
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the  Buffalo  fomale  academy,  and  the  academy  of 
the  Holy  Angels  (Roman  Catholic)  are  among 
the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  young  men's  association  haa  a  circulating 
library  of  more  than  25,000  volumes,  and  owns 
real  estate  valued  at  from  $150,000  to  $200,000, 
including  St.  James  hall,  the  most  popular 
audieace  room  in  the  city,  in  which  the  regu- 
lar winter  lectures  of  the  association  are  held. 
Tlie  large  library  bnilding  of  the  association, 
adjacent  to  the  hall,  is  also  occupied  by  the 
Buffalo  historical  society,  the  society  of  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the 
mechanics'  institute.  The  historical  society 
lias  accumulated  a  large  library  and  cabLaet. 
The  society  of  natural  sciences  possesses  a 
very  complete  and  valuable  collection  of  mine- 
rals, presented  by  Charles  "Wadsworth,  a  good 
botanical  and  oonohologieal  cabinet,  and  a 
complete  set  of  Prof.  Ward's  fossil  easts.  The 
academy  of  fine  arts  has  been  put  upon  a  firm 
footing  by  a  recent  endowment,  and  is  rapidly 
founding  a  very  fine  gallery  of  pdnting  and 
sculpture.  The  mechanics'  institute  is  build- 
ing up  a  good  library,  and  ia  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  young  men's  Christian  union, 
the  German  young  men's  association,  and  the 
Oathoho  young  men's  association  are  founding 
libraries  for  the  nse  of  their  members.  The 
Grosvenor  library  is  a  public  library  for  refer- 
ence, founded  hy  a  bequest  of  Beth  Grosvenor 
of  New  York.  ItwasopenedinlSTl,  andoon- 
tained  in  18T8  ahont  10,000  volumes,  chiefly 
important  books  not  easy  of  access  elsewhere. 
The  foundation  ftiud  of  the  library  is  ample  to 
make  it  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  foremost  of 
its  character  in  the  country. — There  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city  9  daily  newspapers,  5  in 
English  and  4  in  German;  10  weeklies,  of 
which  3  are  reji^ous  and  sectarian;  and  7 
monthlies.  There  are  76  chnrches,  viz. :  18 
Koman  Catholic,  11  German  Lntheran  and 
Evangelical,  10  Episcopal,  10  Methodist,  9 
Presbyterian,  8  Baptist,  4  Hission,  3  Jewish, 
1  Trench  Protestant,  1  Unitarian,  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  I  Friends'.  The  Forest  Lawn  ceme- 
tery, in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  contwns  75 
acres. — Buffalo  was  fonnded  by  the  Holland 
land  company,  which  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  western  Few  York,  in  1801.  It  be- 
came a  military  post  in  1812  dnring  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  and 
in  1814  was  bnmed  by  a  force  of  Indians  and 
British,  After  the  close  of  the  war  the  village 
was  rebuilt,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1832.  Its  growth  was  not  rapid  until  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1826,  which  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  western  emigration,  to  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  northwest, 
and  to  travel  and  traffic  on  the  laies.  Buffalo 
then  became  the  distributing  centre  of  the 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west.  In  1858 
Black  Rook,  a  village  on  the  Niagara  river  2 
m.  below  Buflalo,  was  incorporated  with  it^ 

BnnEK,  Clande,  a  French  author,  born  in 
Poland  of  French  parents.  May  25,  1661,  died 
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in  Paris,  May  17,  1737.  He  was  educated  at 
Rouen,  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1679, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  teaching 
at  the  college  Louis  le  Grand.  His  princip^ 
writings  on  grammar,  literature,  science,  and 
theology  are  found  in  his  four*  de  aeiencee  sur 
deapHneipes  nowoeav^  et  HmpUs  (Paris,  1782), 
the  most  esteemed  being  the  Traiti  de«  pre- 
imirea  veritk.  A  separate  edition  of  his  re- 
markable Grammaire  franfoite  »ur  un  plan 
nowteau  appeared  subsequently.  The  Encyclo- 
pidie  mithodique  appropriated  many  of  his 
writings  without  credit  He  wrote  various 
historical  and  other  works,  and  in  his  Fra- 
tique  de  la  mimoire  arUJicielle  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1701-'16)  he  applied  Lancelot's  method  to  the 
study  of  chronology,  history,  and  geography. 

BUFF  LEiTHEB,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of 
bull's  or  elk's  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the 
mail  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deaden  the 
effect  of  a  blow.  As  armor  fell  into  disuse, 
buff  coats,  which  would  turn  a  broadsword  cut, 
and  even  a  pistol  ball,  were  often  worn  in  lieu 
of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without  a 
cuirass  and  gorget  of  metal.  Modern  bnff 
leather,  of  which  soldiers'  crossbelts  and  other 
accoutrements  are  frequently  made,  is  for  the 
most  part  made  of  common  buckskin. 

BUFFOlf,  Geoififs  Lonls  Letlcrt,  count  de,  a 
French  naturalist,  bom  at  Montbard,  in  Bur- 
gundy, Sept.  7,  1707,  died  in  Paris,  April  16, 
1788.  He  was  the  son  of  Bei«amin  Leolerc, 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  was 
educated  for  the  bar.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
joined  a  young  English  nobleman,  the  duke  of 
Kingston,  who  was  travelling  with  his  tutor. 
They  visited  many  parts  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  during  a  period  of  18  months ; 
and  from  this  time  Buflbn  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  He  visited 
London,  where  he  studied  English,  and  trans- 
lated Newton's  treatise  on  flusions  from  the 
Latin,  and  Hales's  "  Vegetable  Statics  "  from 
the  English.  The  two  manuscripts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  and 
favorably  received,  tjie  first  being  printed  in 
1735,  and  the  second  in  1740,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  academy.  In  1739  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of 
the  ja/rdin  du  roi,  now  the  jardin  dea  planter. 
This  appointment  called  his  attention  more 
exclusively  to  natural  history,  and  he  resolved 
to  continue  the.work  commenced  by  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  in- 
organic foiTus  of  nature  on  our  globe.  With 
this  view  he  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Dau- 
bentonin  the  anatomical  andscientific  portions 
of  the  work,  reserving  to  hunself  the  external 
forms,  habits,  instincts,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribuljon  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Danbenton 
and  Buffon  worked  togetlier  diligently  some 
ten  years,  and  in  1749  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  "Natural  History"  appeared,  twelve 
more  volumes  following  at  intervals  between 
1749  and  1767.    Few  works  have  over  met 
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with  anoh  success ;  the  study  of  nataral  science, 
and  particularly  natural  history,  became  uni- 
versally attractive.  Buffon's  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth  "  enlisted  numerons  admirers  among  the 
more  ima^native  readers  of  his  works,  bat 
was  rejected  by  those  of  cooler  judgment.  His 
genereJ  views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the 
natural  history  of  man  were  more  suoeeasftil, 
and  his  ideas  of  the  relation  between  form  and 
substance  have  been  demonstrated  scientifical- 
ly by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  grad- 
ual appearance  and  disappearance  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  hones  of  livmg  animals.  "  That 
which  is  the  most  constant  and  unalterable  in 
nature,"  says  Buffon,  "is  the  type  or  form  of 
each  species ;  that  which  is  the  most  variable 
and  corruptible  is  the  matter  or  the  subatanee 
which  clothes  the  form ; "  and  this  has  been 
•iiperimentally  proved  by  Flonrens,  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  dwly  nutrition  and  loss  of 
substance  in  every  individual  organism.  Bnf- 
fon's  eloqueut  description  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment, of  the  human  organism,  and  the  con- 
comitant unfolding  of  sensation  and  the  fa^iulties 
of  thought  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  ob- 
servation and  delineation.  The  first  class  of 
animals  described  by  Buffon  was  the  quadru- 
peds ;  the  second,  birds ;  and  here,  with  regard 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  his  labors  ceased.  The 
"  History  of  Domestio  Animals  "  was  published 
between  1753  and  1756;  that  of  the  camiro- 
f  ous  tribes  and  other  wild  species  between  1758 
and  1767,  describing  more  than  3^000  species 
and  varieties.  The  "History  of  Birds"  was 
published  between  1770  and  1781.  Daubenton 
then  retired  from  the  work,  and  Buffon  ob- 
tained the  co5peration  of  Gufinean  de  Mont- 
bffliard,  the  abb6  Bexon,  and  Sonnini  de  Jla- 
noncourt.  The  "History  of  Minerals"  was 
published  between  1783  and  1785,  and  the 
"Epochs  of  Nature"  in  1788.  The  style  is 
always  good,  and  the  illustrations  rich  with 
imagery,  but  the  theories  become  more  and 
more  hypothetical  and  vague.  Hisideas,  how- 
ever, paved  the  way  for  his  successors.  Ouvier 
and  Geoffrey  Saint-Hildre,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  true  science  in  these  branches  of 
investigation.  The  mind  of  Buffon  was  not  so 
analytical  and  accurate  as  that  of  Ouvier;  not 
so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote  relations 
between  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  organism 
as  that  of  Gteoffroy  Saiat-Hilaire ;  but  he  had 
more  poetical  views  of  truth  and  beauty  than 
either,  and  deeper  intuitions  of  the  unitary 
laws  of  nature,  phydcal,  instinctual,  and  ration- 
al. His  works  have  been  reprinted  many  times 
in  France,  and  rendered  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Christendom.  The  best  edition  of 
the  Hiatovre  natmrelle  was  issued  from  the 
royal  printing  estabUshment  in  86  vols.  4to, 
1740-88.  There  is  an  edition  from  the  same 
press  in  78  vols.  12mo,  begun  in  1752,  with  a 
continuation  in  17  vols,  by  LacSpSde.  There 
is  an  abridgment  by  Castel,  in  26  vols.  18mo. 
— Buffon  left  one  son,  Henei  Lbolbro,  bom  in 
1764,  who  erected  a  monument  to  bis  father  in 
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the  gardens  of  Montbard,  and  who  died  by  the 
guillotine  during  the  revolution. 

BII{t>     See  Hemipteba. 

BBG.  !■  A  river  of  western  Hussia,  rises  in 
Galicia,  flows  K.  and  N,  W.,  tbrming  for  a  oon- 
' '  able  distance  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Ens- 
kingdom  of  Poland,  then  enters  Poland, 
}  S.  W,,  and  after  receiving  the  Narew 
falls  mto  the  Vistula,  18  m.  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 
Its  entire  course  is  upward  of  800  m.,  and  it  is 
igable  for  some  distance,  although  shallow 
summer.  1I>  A  river  of  southern  Russia, 
re  properly  called  Bog,  rises  in  the  north  of 
Podolia,  pursues  a  8.  E.  course  of  about  400 
TO.,  and  below  Nikolayev  fails  into  the  estnary 
of  the  Dnieper,  which  opens  into  the  Black 
sea.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Vosnosensk, 
about  75  m,  ftom  its  mouth;  above  that  point 
it  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sand  banks. 

BVCMIID  DE  U  PICOMERIE,  Tbmu  Bolkeit, 
duke  of  Isly,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Li- 
moges, Oct.  15,  1784,  died  in  Paris,  June  10, 
1849.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a 
private  in  1804,  became  a  corporal  in  1806, 
served  as  aub-heutenant  in  the  campaign  of 
Prussia  and  Poland  (1806-'7),  was  present  in 
1810  and  1811  as  major  at  the  sieges  of  Lerida, 
Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  and  was  promoted  to 
tiie  rapk  of  lieutenant  colonel  after  the  battie 
of  Ordal  in  Catalonia.  After  the  return  from 
Elba  Kapoleon  sent  him  to  the  army  of  the 
Alps  in  command  of  a  regiment,  which  formed 
the  advance  guard  of  Suohet's  corps.  On  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  a 
rural  estate  of  bis  father.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Angoulfeme 
in  1823,  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  Bourbons, 
but  the  offer  being  declined,  he  joined  the  op- 
position movement  which  finally  led  to  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1831,  and  made  a 
general  of  division  by  LonisPhilippe.  Appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  citadel  of  Blayein  1833,  he 
had  the  duchess  of  Berry  under  his  charge, 
and  afterward  beoame  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  ex-jailer  of  Blaye."  He  commanded  one 
of  the  brigades  by  which  the  Paris  insurrection 
of  April  18-14,  1834,  was  suppressed,  and  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  popnlac'e.  lie  was  sent 
in  1836  to  Algeria,  where  he  concluded  the 
treaty  of  the  Tafna,  and  in  1841  became  gov- 
ernor general.  The  batUe  of  Isly  (Aug.  14, 
1844),  in  which  he  vanquished  the  army  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  with  vastly  inferior 
forces,  owed  its  success  to  his  taking  the  ene- 
my by  surprise,  without  any  previous  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  when  negotiations  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  concluded.  Already  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France,  July  17, 
1843,  Bngeand  was  now  created  duke  of  Isly. 
Abd-el-Kader  having  after  the  marshal's  return 
to  France  again  collected  an  army,  Bngeaud 
was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he  promptly 
crushed  the  revolt.  In  consequence  of  differ- 
ences between  him  and  Guizot,  occasioned  by 
his  expedition  into  Eabylia,  he  was  superseded 
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by  the  dnke  d'Amnale.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  Louis  Philippe,  in  the 
night  of  Feb.  23-23,  conferred  upon  him  the 
supreme  command  of  the  whole  armed  force 
of  Paris.  The  national  gnard,  incensed  by 
this  appointment,  broke  ont  with  the  cry  of 
"Down  with  Bugeand!"  and  declared  that 
they  ■would  not  obey  his  orders.  Frightened' 
by  this  demonstration,  Louis  Philippe  with- 
drew his  orders,  and  spent  the  23d  in  vain  ne- 
gotiationa.  On  Feb.  24,  alone  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's council,  Bngeand  still  urged  war  to  the 
knife ;  but  the  king  considered  the  saorifice  of 
the  marshal  as  a  means  to  make  his  own  peace 
with  the  national  guard,  and  Bngeand  was  dis- 
missed. Two  days  later  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  provifflonal  government,  but  they  were 
not  accepted.  When  Louis  Napoleon  became 
president  he  conferred  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  array  of  the  Alps  upon  Bugeand,  who 
was  also  elected  by  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inf£rieure  as  representative  in  the  na- 
tional assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  set-eral 
military  publications,  and  is  represented  by  his 
disciple  Gen.  Trochu  (in  VArmee  jrmiQaiie  en 
166T)  as  a  model  general  and  citizen.  In  Au- 
gust, 1852,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Algiers,  and  also  one  in  his  native  town. 

BrGMBAGEN,  Johum  (popularly  known  as 
Pomeranas  or  Dr.  Pommer),  a  German  reform- 
;er,  bom  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  June  34, 148S, 
died  in  Wittenberg,  April  20,  1558.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Treptow  school  from  1503  to 
1620,  and  founded  a  college  in  the  neighbor- 
ing convent  of  Belbuck,  celebrated  as  a  start- 
ing point  of  the  reformation  in  Pomerania. 
Being  Bnlgected  to  persecution  on  successfully 
preaching  the  new  doctrines,  he  joined  Luther 
in  1621  at  Wittenberg,  in  1522  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1533  pastor  of 
the  principal  church,  where  he  ofBciated  in 
1635  at  Luther's  wedding:  He  became  the 
principal  coadjutor  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon ; 
was  one  of  the  ori^al  authors  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession ;  aided  Luther  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible;  and  published  a  Low-Ger- 
man version  of  it  himself.  He  also  prepared 
able  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  act  of  confirmation.  But 
he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  organizing 
Protestant  churches  and  schools  in  Saxony, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany  (1528-'3^, 
,  and  in  Denmark  and  Norway  (15S7-'42),  He 
framed  the  new  Danish  ecolesiastical  law  ;  re- 
organized the  university  of  Copenhagen,  of 
which  he  was  for  a  while  rector  and  professor ; 
and  was  esteemed  by  the  Danes  as  their  fore- 
most religions  rofonner.  He  returned  to  Wit- 
tenberg in  1642,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  lost  his  sight.  His  principal  work  is 
Uryretatio  in.  Librum  Fsahnorum  (Nui 
berg,  1523).  Among  his  other  works  a 
learned  history  of  Pomerania  (Greiiswald, 
1628),  and  Hutoria  GkrisU  Paaei  et  Olorijicati 
(1580),  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
Among  Bugenhagen's  biographers  are  Engel- 
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ken  (Berlin  and  Stettin,  1817),  Zieta  {Leipsic, 
-^39),  and  Bellermann  (Berlin,  1860). 

BCGGE,  ThoDUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  bom 

Copenhagen,  Oct.  12,  1740,  died  June  15, 

1815.    He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and 

1777,  after  having  been  employed  for  some 
years  by  the  royal  society  of  sciences  in  a  series 
of  geographical  measurements,  was  appointed 
prolessor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  the 
nniverM.ty  of  that  city.  He  made  a  scientific 
journey  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  government; 
greatly  improved  the  Danish  national  observa- 
tory ;  made  several  important  astronomical  dLs- 
ooveries  and  meteorolo^oal  observations ;  and 
invented  some  valuable  instruments.  Sent  to 
Paris  in  1798  to  confer  with  the  French  sa- 
vants on  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  institute. 
When  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  in  1807,  his  house  canght  fire,  but  he 
abandoned  his  valuable  library  and  apparatus 
in  order  to  save  the  instruments  and  other 
property  of  thb  royal  observatory,  of  which  he 
was  custodian.  For  this  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state  and  received  the  order  of 
Danebrog.  He  leit  elementary  treatises  on 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  a  narrative  of  his 
mission  to  France  in  1798,  some  excellent  geo- 
graphical maps,  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of 
various  learned  bodies,  &c. 

BCGHIS,  or  Bnglg,  a  people  of  the  Ma% 
archipelago,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  tho  S.  W. 
peninsula  of  Celebes,  in  the  territories  of  Boni 
and  Wtgu.  The  Bnghis  traders  are  the  chief 
carriers  and  factors  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  are 
engaged  in  tie  tripang,  pearl,  and  other  fish- 
eries. Barbosa,  in  1815,  describes  the  Bugfiia 
and  their  neighbors,  the  Macassars,  as  fero- 
cious pirates  and  cannibals.  The  Macassars 
afterward  overpowered  the  Bughis,  and  forced 
them  to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  Wallace, 
in  1857,  describes  them  as  peaceable,  orderly, 
and  well-behaved.  They  have  domesticated 
the  horse,  ox,  buffalo,  and  sheep;  cultivate 
cotton,  and  manufacture  it  into  cloths;  are  skil- 
ful workers  in  iron  and  copper,  and  build  sub- 
stantial houses  and  dnrable  smling  vessels;  use 
charts  and  the  compass,  have  framed  a  calen- 
dar, dividing  the  solar  year  as  we  do,  and  have 
reduced  their  language  to  a  written  foi-m,  with 
an  alphabet  different  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Their  government  is  an  oligarchy  or 
elective  monarchy.  The  state  of  Boni  is  com- 
posed of  7  principalities,  aad  that  of  Waju  of 
40.  In  both  states  the  sovereign  is  elected  by 
the  nobles,  and  froin  the  patrician  class,  females 
being  eligible,  and  usually  preferred ;  the  vote 
in  choosing  a  rnler  must  be  nnanimons;  the 
sovereign  only  holds  power  during  good  be- 
havior, and  may  be  deposed  by  an  adverse  ma- 
jority vote  in  conncil.  The  people  pay  co 
taxes,  except  a  small  tribute  of  three  days' 
labor,  or  an  equivalent^  to  the  sovereign  j  and 
there  are  no  imposts  on  trade.  The  princes 
derive  their  revenue  from  their  own  estates. 
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The  Tnwsjit  or  Waja  tribes  are  eateemed  aa 
decidedly  superior  in  many  respects  to  their 
brethren  of  Boni.  Large  commuBities  of  these 
people  have  within  the  present  century  been 
formed  in  Borneo,  in  Snmatra,  in  portions  of 
Celebes  distant  from  the  parent  country,  and 
in  many  small  islands  of  the  archipelago.  The 
native  entrepot  of  Bonirati  is  one  of  their  set- 
tlements. In  Singapore  they  form  a  separate 
and  flonrishing  commnnity.  They  have  not 
been  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  to  establish 
settlements  in  their  possessions. 

BUHLE,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Brunswick  in  1703,  died  in  1821. 
When  only  18  years  old  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
philosophy;  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  gained  at 
Gottingen  the  academicri  prize.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  and  in  1793  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen. 
When  the  French  occupied  Hanover  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  withdrew  to 
Russia,  where  he  became  successively  professor 
of  philosophy,  history,  and  literature  in  tlie 
university  of  Moscow,  librarian  of  the  grand 
duchess  Catharine,  and  councillor  of  state.  He 
retired  from  Moscow  before  its  occupation  by 
Napoleon,  and  drew  up  a  comparison  between 
the  taking  of  Moscow  by  the  French  and  of 
Eome  by  the  Gauls.  He  returned  in  1814 
to  his  native  town.  He  pnblislied  Lehrb'ueh 
der  GmihiehU  der  PMlosopMe  (1796-1804) ; 
Lehrbuch  dm  Natwvecktg  (1799);  Geachiehte 
der  neuem  PMlogophie  (1800) ;  Ur^ung  iind 

2804) ;     Verauiih   ein»r   krit-keh&n   Ziteratur 
<r  rusauchm,  OeschicMe  (1810) ;  and  other 
works. 

BFHL  WORE,  a  process  of  inlaying  by  the  use 
of  the  saw,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  French  workman  named  Boule,  who  invent- 
ed and  carried  it  on  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  With  him  it  con- 
sisted in  inlaying  dark-colored  tortoise  shell 
or  wood  with  brass,  out  in  flowing  patt«rn3  to 
imitate  vines  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  Eeisner, 
who  practised  the  art  at  a  little  later  period, 
made  use  of  woods  which  contrasted  well  in 
color ;  and  the  term  is  now  apphed  to  his  pro- 
cess. The  general  terra  marqueUru  designates 
in  France  all  the  varieties  of  this  kind  of  work. 
It  consists  in  cutting  out  a  pattern  from  two 
veneers  of  different-colored  woods,  which  are 
glued  together  with  a  piece  of  paper  !wd  be- 
tween them;  and  then,  after  separating  the 
pieces  by  running  a  thin  knife  blade  through 
the  paper,  the  patterns  are  carefully  taken  out, 
and  the  figure  removed  from  the  one  is  inserted 
into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the  dust  of  the 
wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  interstices. 
The  cutting  of  the  pattern  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  very  fine  saw,  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
key  saw,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  run 
around  the  sinuosities  of  the  pattern.  The 
suitable  designs  for  this  work  are  continuous 
figures,  like  a  running  vine  or  the  honeysuckle, 
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the  saw  cotopletiug  these  without  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence  anew. 
When  throe  thicknesses  of  wood  are  glued  to- 
gether and  out,  the  work  is  carried  on  more 
rapidly,  and  with  more  variety ;  but  it  is  not 
found  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
thicknesses  beyond  this.  In  old  wort  of  this 
kind  it  has  been  found  that  different  woods 
contract  unequally,  and  at  last  produce  a  de- 
fective joint.  This  is  remedied  by  the  use  of 
veneers  of  the  same  light-colored  wood,  one 
of  which  is  dyed  a  dark  color.  In  inlaying 
pearl  work  by  the  buhl  method,  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  process  are  rendered  neceasary 
by  the  small  size  of  the  pieces,  and  by  greater 
care  required  to  make  a  nice  joint.  The  saw 
in  this  is  run  through  at  an  angle  to  give  a 
bevelled  edge,  and  tlie  lines  are  filled  in  with 
threads  of  white  metal,  as  tin  or  pewter. 

BCHRSTOIIIE,  the  best  material  known  for 
constructing  millstones.  It  is  a  silicious  rock 
found  interstratified  with  the  sands,  marls,  and 
sandstones  of  the  tertiary  formations  of  the 
Paris  basin,  peculiar  for  its  regular  cellular 
structure  and  hardness  like  flint,  with  which,  it 
is  Identical  in  composition,  both  being  mere 
varieties  of  quartz.  It  is  these  qualities  of  ex- 
treme roughness,  derived  from  its  honeycombed 
structure,  and  great  hardness  and  strength, 
that  render  it  the  best  stone  for  grinding.  The 
fossil  shells  of  land  and  fresh-water  origin, 
with  which  the  rock  is  sometimes  flllSd,  are 
converted  into  the  same  hard  silicions  sub- 
stance as  the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  their  cavi- 
ties are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz. 
The  color  of  the  rock  is  whitish,  with  a  shade 
sometimes  of  gray,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  and 
blue.  The  best  quality  is  that  about  equally 
made  np  of  solid  silez  and  of  vacant  spaces. 
The  stones  are  quanied  at  numerous  localities 
near  Paris,  whence  they  are  transported  in 
large  quantities  into  the  interior,  ana  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Havre  for  exportation.  La  Fert*- 
souB-Jouarre,  in  Seine-et^ame,  is  one  of  the 
mostimportant  points  where  they  are  procured. 
The  quames  are  worked  open  to  the  day,  and 
the  stones,  when  extracted  from  their  beds, 
are  sjjlit  with  wedges  into  cylindrical  forms. 
The  pieces  are  cut  into  parallelepipeds,  which 
are  called  panes.  These  are  to  be  hooped  to- 
gether into  the  shape  of  millstones,  answering 
the  purpose  perfectly  well,  while  they  are  of 
much  more  convenient  size  for  transportation 
than  single  stones.  Good  millstones  of  a  bluish 
white  color,  and  6J^  feet  diameter,  are  worth 
1,200  franca,  or  about  $260,  each.  In  this 
country  numerous  substitutes  for  the  French 
buhrstone  have  been  found,  the  moat  important 
of  which  is  furnished  by  the  buhrstone  rock 
of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  immediate- 
ly underlying  the  principal  iron  ore  deposits 
of  that  region.  This  rock  has  been  wrought 
into  millstones  ever  since  the  revolution,  but 
the  French  rock  has  maintained  a  decided 
preference  in  all  the  great  markets. 
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Bl'lL,  Beniarda,  a  Spanisli  Benedictine,  the 
first  missionary  to  tie  new  world,  bom  in  Ca- 
talonia, died  in  1520  as  abbot  of  the  convent 
of  Onia.  la  1493  he  waa  appointed  by  tlie 
pope  his  vicar  apostolic  in  the  new  world,  and 
accompanied  Columbus  to  Hispaniola  on  his 
second  voyage,  taking  with  him  several  priests. 
He  differed  ^ith  Columbus  cotioeming  the 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  in  1495  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  charges  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  Columbus. 

BIIKOWINI,  a  erownland  of  Oisleitlian  Aus- 
tria, bounded  "S.  and  K.  W.  by  Galicia,  E,  by 
Russia  and  Moldavia,  6.  by  Moldavia,  and  W. 
by  Transylvania  and  Hungary ;  area,  4,038  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  613,404,  of  whom  40  per  cent 
are  liutheniana,  89  Boumans  9  Jews  and  T 
Germans,  the  remwndcr  Poles,  Magyars  Ar 
menians,  and  Czechs.  The  dominant  Lhurch 
is  the  Oriental  Greek,  which  has  a  bishop  at 
Czemowitz,  and  to  which  'r4  per  cent  of  the 
population  belong.  The  chief  oocupation  la 
agrionltnre  and  forestry,  in  which  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  population  are  engaged 
Bnkowina  embraces  the  contmuation  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  their  transition  into 
the  hilly  ranges  which  extend  from  the  npper 
Prnth  and  Sereth  to  Moldavia  The  nver 
Dniester  only  touches  the  nortliem  frontier 
the  Pruth  traverses  the  country  and  its  afilutnt 
the  Czereraosz  forms  the  H".  W  frontier  The 
Sereth  and  its  affluents  the  Suozawa  and  Mol 
dava  rise  in  western  Bnkowina,  and  flow  south 
ward  into  Moldavia.  Forests,  chiefly  beech, 
nearly  cover  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  the  name  Bukowina  {Poliih, 
beech-land)  is  derived.  The  chief  producte  are 
maize,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  potatoes  The 
mines  are  of  comparaliveiy  iittle  importance, 
being  oonflned  to  the  S.  E.  comer.  Some  iron 
and  copper  are  produced,  and  in  1871  there 
were  tiiree  glass  works,  a  few  paper  mills,  and 
120  distilleries.  In  point  of  education  Buko- 
wina belongs  among  the  least  favored  crown 
lands  of  the  monarchy;  BO  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  remain  without  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  recraita  for  the  army  only  3 
per  cent,  are  able  to  write.  There  are  gym- 
nasia at  Ozemowita  and  Soczawa,  and  a  sub- 
gymnasium  (^Utitergi/mTiaHiim)  at RadsMtz.  In 
Ozemowifa  there  is  a  theological  institution  of 
the  Oriental  Greek  church.  The  diet  is  com- 
posed of  the  governor  or  LandeiAauptJnaimi, 
the  Oriental  Greek  bishop,  9  delegates  of  the 
lai^e  real  estates,  3  of  the  capital,  3  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  at  Czer- 
nowitz,  3  of  the  towns  and  industrial  places, 
and  12  of  the  rural  communitiea.  For  aininis- 
trative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  the 
capital  and  8  diatriota  or  Hauptmannechaften. 
Besides  the  capital,  Czernowitz,  there  were  in 
1871  five  towns  having  upward  of  5,000  in- 
habitants.— Toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  Bukowina  formed  a  district  of  Moldavia. 
Its  possesion  waa  often  disputed  by  the  Poles. 
"WiUi  Moldavia  it  became  tributary  to  tie 
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Austria,  which  united  it  with  Gaiieia.  In  1849 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  crown  land. 

BIJLAJIi,  the  easternmost  of  the  Biasagos 
islands,  off  the  V.  coast  of  Africa,  30  m.  S. 
of  Bissao;  iat.  11°  84'  N.,  Ion.  15°  88'  W.  It 
is  about  18  m.  long  by  9  m.  wide,  densely 
wooded  and  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The  land 
rises  from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where 
the  elevation  is  about  100  tt  above  the  aea. 
It  has  a  good  harbor.  In  1792  an  EngUsh 
company,  called  the  Bulama  association,  sent 
out  here  a  colony  of  275  adventurers,  most  of 
whom  were  soon  carried  off  by  disease.  (See 
Bbavee,  Phiup.) 

BHiiC,  or  TJkns  (gi/mnvra  Baffleeii,  Tig. 
and  Horaf )  an  inaecti\orous  mammal  of  the 
tail  ulie  or  mole  family  inhabiting  Sumatra 
and  Malacca.  In  general  siiape  it  resembles 
the  American  oi  ossum  the  muzzle  is  much 
elongated  overhangmg  the  lower  jaw,  and 
truncated  at  the  end    e>es  and  ears  small,  the 
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latter  bare  and  rounded.  The  teeth  are  11  on 
each,  aide  in  each  jaw,  adapted  for  crushing  in- 
sects; the  feet  are  6-toed,  the  3  central  toes 
the  longest ;  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
the  fiir  is  rendered  harsh  by  long  bristly  hairs ; 
the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  scaly,  and  rat-like. 
The  body  is  12  to  14  inches  long,  and  the  tail 
10  inches;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  5 
inches.  The  color  is  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  the  latter  prevmlmg  on  the  head,  neck, 
sides,  and  lower  portion  of  the  tail ;  there  is  a 
black  stripe  over  each  eye.  It  secretes  a  sub- 
stance having  a  strong  musky  odor,  which  led 
Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  its  discoverer,  to  place  it 
among  the  civets  (viverra). 

BDUJABU,  a  province,  of  European  Turkey, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separates 
it  from  Eoumania,  E.  by  the  Black  sea,  S.  by 
the  Balkan  chmn,  which  separates  it  from 
Eoumelia,  8.  W.  by  Prisrend,  and  N.  W.  by 
Servia ;  area,  about  39,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  esti- 
mated at  about  3,500,000,  of  whon^  about  40 
per  cent,  are  Bulgarians  and  20  per  cent.  Otto- 
mans, the  remainder  being  Jews,  Serbs,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Tartars,    Circassians,  Albanians, 
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Bosniaka,  Wallaots,  and  gypri.eB,  with  a  few 
settlers  from  various  European  coiintriea.  Tiie 
Bulgarians,  with  tlie  exception  of  about  170,- 
000  Mohammedans  and  6,000  Eomau  Oatholica, 
belong  to  the  Greek  communion,  of  whieh 
there  are  10  archbiahoprica  and  3  hiahoprica. 
Until  1864  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  the  three 
eydets  or  pashalics  of  Silistrifl,  Widin,  and 
Sisaa.  It  ia  now  offlciaUy  known  aa  the 
vilayet  of  Tuna,  or  principality  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  aaiyaks,  or  districta, 
under  a  governor  general,  whose  residence  is 
at  Rustchuk.  Sophia,  Niasa,  Tmova,  Sistova, 
and  Nicopolis  are  among  the  chief  cities.  The 
principal  fortified  towns  are  Silistria,  Euatehulc, 
and  Widin  on  the  Danube  Tama  on  the  Black 
sea  and  Shumla  in  the  interior  ummandng 
the  mam  pass  throngh  the  Balkan  mo  intains 
Bulgaria  presunta  the  apt  earan  u    f  a  [latcau 


which  risea  gradually  from  the  steep  hanka 
of  the  Danube  to  the  heights  of  the  Balkan. 
ITuiaeroas  branchea  of  the  chain  run  N.,  divid- 
ing the  country  into  valleys  whose  atreams 
flow  into  the  Danube:  the  principal  of  these 
arc  the  eastern  branch  of  t)ie  Morava,  which 
eaters  Servia,  the  Isker,  Vid,  Yantra,  and 
Taban;  the  Eamtchik  and  Pravadi  enter  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  Struma  flows  S.  into  Mace- 
donia. Nearly  the  whole  aouth  is  travoraed  by 
branchea  of  the  Balkan  (aee  Balkan),  which 
near  the  8.  W.  corner  connects  with  the  Dea- 
poto  Dagh,  the  connecting  linka  being  the  Rilo 
Dagh  and  the  Vitosh  range.  The  latter,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  Scoiiiins  of  the  old 
geographers,  ia  an  enorraona  syenite  mass  rising 
in  the  form  of  a  volcanic  cone  to  a  height  of 
about  6,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  Thia  part  of 
the  country,  between  Ikhtiman  and  Eadomir, 
consists  of  mountain,  ranges  and 
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ley  basins  from  1,700  to  8,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  They  are  all  enclosed  by  primitive  rock, 
and  filled  with  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay,  partly 
of  diluvial  and  partly  of  recent  date.  The 
southern  mountaina  are  thickly  wooded,  and 
the  northern  and  eaatem  portiona  are  cul- 
tivated plains  bearing  grain.    There 


Sophia.  The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  from  Oape 
Emineh,  the  most  eastern  eitremity  of  the 
BaJkan,  to  Oape  Kali-Akra,  N.  E.  of  Varna, 
is  generally  high;  N.  of  thia  point  the  shore  is 
flat  and  marshy.  Between  the  town  of  Baba- 
Dagh,  in  the  north-caatern  lowland  known  as 
the  Dobrudja,  and  the  aea  ia  the  lake  of  Eas- 
sein  or  Rasin,  30  m.  long  hj  10  wide.  It 
IB  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  St.  George'a  arm  of  the  Danube,  from 
which  a  small  atream  enters  the  lake;  the 
communication  of  the  lake  with  the  Black 
aea  being  formed  by  two  channels.— The  Bul- 
gaiians,  of  whom  nearly  as  many  hve  in  the 
adjoining'  parts  of  Tur"key  as  in  the  province 
named  after  them,  are  a  peaceable,  induatrioua, 
and  rather  intelligent  people,  though  general- 
ly Ignorant  and  superstitioua.  Their  pa^aeis 
(pneats)  are  hardly  more  enUghtened  than 
their  flock.  Witches  are  often  resorted  to  for 
arells  to  cure  diseases,  bring  rain,  &c.,  by  both 
the  people  and  papasfe.  Each  village  has  ita 
7  edjlts  (court),  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  sev- 
eral members,  before  whom  minor  civil  suits 
and  offences  are  settled.  The  dress  of  a  Bul- 
garian consists  of  a  sheepskin  cap  dyed  brown 
or  black,  a  short  open  jacket,  a  broad  girdle 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  pockets,  draw- 
ers buckled  at  the  Knee,  and  folda  of  flannel 
wrapped  round  the  lege.  The  women  wear  a 
bodi  o,  a  cloth  jacket,  a  skirt  which  does  not 
reach  the  ankle,  and  on  the  head  a  small  stifi' 
re  1  cap  with  gold  or  silver  coins  aewn  upon  it. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  sometimes 
ot  earth  and  pebbles.  The  roads,«with  the  ex- 
ceptic  n  of  some  highways  lately  constructed, 
are  bad,  and  on  the  plains  they  are  quite 
impracticable  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
monntains  are  often  infested  by  robbers  called 
Balkain  teheteiis  or  Balkan  gentlemen,  and 
hheraia  or  common  highway  robbers  and  mur- 
derers. The  former  consist  mainly  of  Moalems 
who  through  oppreasion  of  the  government 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  forest.  The 
Bulgariana  occnpy  themselves  chiefly  with  agri- 
culture and  rearing  cattle;  and  the  conntry 
easily  supplies  afl  their  wants.  Large  quanlj- 
ties  of  grain  are  raised  for  the  Oonstantanople 
market.  The  vine  is  also  exitensively  cultivated 
and  produces  esoellent  wine.  Horned  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  in  the  mountains  and 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  plains,  and  exported 
to  difterent  parts  of  Tnrkey  and  Auatria.  In 
the  mountains  honey,  pitch,  and  game  are  ob- 
tained. Timber  ia  floated  down  the  rivera  to 
the  porta  of  the  Danube.  Silver  and  gold  are 
found  in  small  qnantitiea  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams.    In  the  mountains  around  Samakov 
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and  tie  Vitosh  magnetic  ii-on  exists  in  the  form 
of  small  grains  in  the  syenite.  These  are  wash- 
ed down  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  the  iron, 
being  reduced  to  powder,  is  left  in  the  heda  of 
the  streams.  Artificial  basins  are  made  into 
which  the  water  is  conducted  by  aqueducts, 
and  the  deposited  iron  is  then  collected.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Samakov  there  are  about 
80  founderies  in  operation ;  and  there  are  other 
foimderies  on  the  Isker.  Charcoal  and  hazel 
wood  are  ased  for  smelting.  Ooal  is  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  some  places  appears  on  the 
surface  ;  hut  no  mines  are  worked.  Manufac- 
tures are  still  in  their  infancy,  the  chief  articles 
produced  being  coarse  woollen  andlineu  stuffs, 
embroidery,  and  rifle  barrels ;  attar  of  roses  is 
prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  and  much 
of  it  exported  to  England.  The  agricultural 
products  annually  amount  to  325,000,000  pi- 
astres, the  industrial  products  to  60,006,000. 
The  taxes  and  iiupoats  collected  by  Turkey 
annually  amount  to  70,000,000  piastres.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  unopltivated  land  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  which  may  be  occu- 
pied by  any  one  on  coudition  of  paying  one 
tenth  of  the  produce  as  a  tribute.  There 
is  a  railway,  the  first  constructed  in  the  em- 
pire, 40  m.  long,  between  Kustendji  on  Oie 
Black  sea  and  Tchernavoda  on  the  Danube, 
Another  railway  has  been  opened  from  Varna 
to  Eustchuk,  with  a  branch  to  Shmnla, — The 
Bulgarians,  who  now  form  the  principal  di- 
vision of  the  Slavs  in  Turkey,  appear  first  in 
history  not  as  a  Slavic  but  as  a  Finnic  tribe, 
then  living  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Volga. 
The  more  warlike  part  of  this  tribe,  leaving 
that  river,  first  settled  on  the  Don,  then  went 
toward  the  Danube  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
5th  century.  Here  they  continually  harassed 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  about  500  repeat- 
edly pitched  their  camp  befofe  the  walls  of  Oon- 
etantinople.  The  emperor  Anastasius  bribed 
them  to  depart,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  filture  inroads  he  built  a  long-  wall 
in  50T.  They  reappeared  in  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian, but  Belisarius  dispersed  them.  The  Avars 
subdued  the  Bulgarians,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
gained their  independence.  Their  khan,  Euvrat, 
made  an  alliance  with  Heraclius,  who  created 
him  a  patrician.  On  the  death  of  Kuvrat  his 
five  sons  separated ;  one  established  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  another  in  Pannonia,  a 
third  in  Moldavia,  a  fourth  went  to  Italy,  and 
the  fifth,  Asparukh,  crossed  the  Danube  and 
atwut  680  settled  in  the  country  between  that 
river  and  Mt.  Hfemus  (Balkan),  then  known  by 
the  Eoman  name  oj  Mcsaa  Inferior,  ultimately 
changed  intoBulgaria.  Some  historians  reckon 
this  separation  as  taking  place  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  from  Sarmatia.  Justinian  II.  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  Bulgarian  khanate,  but 


denoe  of  the  successor  of  Asparukh. 
Justinian  was  driven  from  Constantinople,  the 
Bulgarians  reinstated  him  on  the  throne.  About 
750Kormes,  oneof  the  successors  of  Asparukh, 


invaded  Thrace,  but  was  slain  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  the  sovereignty,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hereditary  in  the  femUy  ot'Euvrat,  became 
elective.  Oonstantine  Oopronymus  invaded  and 
ravaged  Bulgaria,  but  without  reducing  it  to 
subjection.  Ehan  Krumn,  after  massacring  the 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  army  and  kilhng  the 
emperor  Nioephorua  in  811,  fought  the  empe- 
ror Michael  at  Adriauople  in  813  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Constantinople.  About  800,  during 
the  reign  of  Bogoris,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bulgaria. 
By  constant  intermixture  with  the  surrounding 
Slavs,  during  their  migrations  as  well  as  in 
Mcesia,  tlie  Bulgarians  had  gradually  lost  their 
national  Finnic  characteristics,  and  about  this 
time  appear  as  &  Slavic  nation,  speaking  a 
richly  developed  Slavio  dialect.  Their  struggles 
with  the  Byzantines  continued.    Aiter  a  long 

most  atrocious  cruelties  were  perpetrated  on 
both  sides,  the  Bulgarians  about  1018  submitted 
to  the  emperor  Basil  II.  Bulgaria  was  thence- 
forth governed  by  dukes,  and  the  emperor,  to 
insure  the  peace  of  the  country,  transported  a 
number  of  Bulgarians  into  Asia,  and  replaced 
them  by  Petchenegs.  Peter  and  his  brother 
Assan,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian 
khans,  raised  a  revolt  in  1186,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  kings.  Here  commenced  the  dynasty 
of  the  Assanides,  who  were  constantly  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  and  Tar- 
tars, till  1389.  At  this  period  the  Turkisb 
armies  under  Amurath  I.  invaded  Bulgaria,  and 
vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians  at  the 
battle  of  Kosovo.  Since  that  date  Bulgaria  has 
been  subject  to  the  Turks,  and  the  Bulgarians 
have  borne  the  Turkish  yoke  with  more  resign- 
ed endurance  than  any  other  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  province,  with  its  many  fortresses, 
forming  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Porte. 
In  1838-'9  Bulgaria  was  the  theatre  of  the 
Eussian  war.  After  its  close  a  large  number 
of  Bulgarians  emigrated  to  Bessarabia.  In 
1841  the  exactions  of  the  pashas  occasioned  a 
riang  in  Bulgaria.  During  the  Crimean  b 
the  Russians  cross^  the  Danube  and  besie; 
Silistda,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
1856  the  Bulgarians  sent  a  petition  to  the  sul- 
tan, demanding  the  right  of  electing  among 
themsdves  the  chief  dignitary  of  their  church 
and  of  choosing  their  own  governor ;  an  entire 
separation  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  each 
to  have  their  own  authorities  and  judges;  all 
differences  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  to  be 
settled  by  mixed  tribunals ;  the  right  of  haying 
every  crime  judged  in  the  place  of  commission ; 
and  that  the  regiments  recruited  in  Bulgaria 
should  have  Bulgarian  officers,  and  use  the 
Bulgarian  language.  The  Porte  accorded  none 
of  fiiese  claims.  lu  185S  the  question  was 
again  agitated,  the  Bulgarians  reiusing  to  paj 
their  dues  to  tie  Greek  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  driving  away  their  bishops.  These 
efforts  were  seconded  by  Russia.  Two  parties 
were  formed,  one  declaring  for  a  church  inde- 
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pendent  of  Constantinople  and  Home,  and  the 
other,  supported  by  French  mfluenfes,  propos- 
ing a  union  witii  Eoine.  In  Maroii,  1861,  a 
oonolavc  was  held  by  the  Greek  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerugalem,  and  An- 
tioeh,  and  the  bishops  of  tlie  two  parties  were 
excommunicated.  The  party  who  favored  a 
anion  with  Rome  sent  an  addi'ess  to  Pius  IX. 
to  that  effect,  and  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  400,000  Balgarians.  The  pope  appointed 
Sokolski  archimandrite,  who  also  received  valu- 
ahle  presents  and  a  decree  of  investiture- from 
the  sultan.  On  Jnne  18,  1861,  Sokolski  sud- 
denly disappeared  with  the  decree.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  retired  to  a  convent  in  Eiev, 
and  afterward  that  he  was  dead.  According 
to  other  (Eoman  Catholic)  acconnts,  he  was 
carried  off  hy  EusMan  emissaries.  In  1872  the 
number  of  Catholic  Bulgarians  was  estimated 
at  only  4,000,  with  only  one  bishop,  who  had 
the  title  of  apostolic  administrator.  In  June, 
1862,  Prince  Gortchakoff  addressed  a  note 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  inciting  the  powers 
to  unite  with  Russia  to  intervene  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  The  Forte 
averted  complications  by  making  a  temporary 
reform  in'Bul^aria.  In  tbe  same  year  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  Tartars  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  the  Enban  took  place.  Russia  invited 
the  Bulgarians  to  occnpy  the  districts  deserted 
by  the  emigrants.  In  1865,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  decentralization,  Bulgaria  was 
erected  into  a  vilayet  or  principality ;  and  in 
1870  the  religious  demands  of  the  Bulgarians 
were  finally  granted  in  a  finnan  which  pro- 


lot,  however,  actually  established  until 
February,  1873,  when  the  Bulgarian  church 
council  elected  the  metropolitan  Anthimos  of 
Widdm  first  exarch.  In  October,  1872,  the 
entire  exarchate  was  excommunicated  hy  a 
general  Greek  synod  at  Constantinople. 

BIJLeiEliK  LANeUAGS  ASD  UTEKiXURE. 
Bulgaria  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia are  considered  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  old  Slavic  languages.  The  ancient  Bul- 
garian language  was  the  richest  of  them  all, 
and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Greek- 
Slavic  ciiurch,  and  the  gi'eat  medium  of  eocle- 
eiasticiil  literatare  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lauds. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom 
at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  grammati- 
cal structure  and  purity  of  the  language  be- 
came impaired  by  admixture  with  the  Walla- 
chian,  Albanian,  Eouman,  Turoo-Tartar,  and 
Greek  vernaculars.  Turkish  inflections  are  ap- 
pended to  Slavic  worijs ;  but  properly  the  mod- 
ern Bulgarian  language  has  only  the  nomi- 
native and  the  vocative  of  th^  seven  Slavic 
cases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  by  preposi- 
tions; the  inflection  of  the  verb  is  injike  man- 
ner imperfect.  There  is  an  article,  which  is 
put  after  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the 
Albanians  and  Wallachians.  Among  the  ancient 
Bulgarian  literature  must  be  mentioned  the 
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translations  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dms,  and  the  writings  of  John  of  Bulgaria  in 
the  10th  cmtury.  Tlie  separation  of  tbe  Bul- 
garian church  from  the  Latin,  and  its  nnion 
with  the  Greek,  had  no  influence  in  creating  a 
Bulgarian  literature  ;  the  clergy,  then  aa  how, 
procured  their  liturgies  from  Russia.  The 
modem  literature  is  very  slender,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  a  few  elementary  and  religions 
books.  Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language 
were  published  by  Neofyt  in  1836,  and  by 
Ohristaki  in  the  following  year.  Vehelin,  a 
young  Russian  scholar  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the 
Russian  archasographical  commission,  published 
in  1887  a  grammar  and  two  volumes  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  Bulgarians,  but  died  while  ho  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  third  volume,  A  new 
grammar  was  published  by  Bogoyev  in  1845, 
_and  finally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev,  E.  Eiggs,  an 
Amencan  missionary  stationed  at  Smyrna,  who 
also  sent  a  Bulgarian  translation  of  Callaudet's 
"Child's  Book  on  the  Soul"  to  New  York. 
Bictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have 
been  prepared  by  Neofyt  and  Stojauowicz.  A 
Bulgarian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Smyrna  in  1840  for  the  British  and 
foreign  Bible  society.  The  Bulgarian  national 
songs  are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  tiiose 
of  the  Servians.  Oelakovsky's  collection  of 
Slavic  songs  contains  a  number  of  Bulgarian 
songs.  Bogoyev  published  twelve  historical 
poems  in  1845.  There  is  as  yet  no  place  in 
Bulgaria  where  books  are  published.  Works 
in  the  language  are  printed  in  Bucharest^  Bel- 
grade, Buda,  Cracow,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Odessa. 

BCLfiARIlV,  Ttaaddens  (Polish,  Tadkusz  Btjl- 
hasyn),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  Lithuania 
in  1789,  died  at  Dorpat,  Sept.  13,  1859.  His 
father  fought  under  Kosciuszko  in  the  Po- 
lish war  of  independence,  after  the  close  of 
which  his  mother  removed  to  St.  Petersbui^, 
where  Thaddeus  was  educated  at  the  military 
academy.  In  1805  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  France  and  Sweden,  subseqnently  left 
the  Russian  service,  fought  under  Napoleon,  and 
after  the  emperor's  downfall  occupied  himself 
with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw.  After  some 
time  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  devoted 
himself  to  Eussian  literature.  In  1823  he  edit- 
ed the  "  Northern  Archives,"  ori^nally  a  his- 
torical and  statistical  journal,  which  he  made 
popular  in  Russia  by  his  humorous  and  satirical 
contributions.  In  1825  he  published  in  oon- 
iunclJon  with  his  friend  Gretch  the  "Northern 
Bee."  He  became  also  editor  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian theatrical  almanac,  c^led  the  "Russian 
Thaha."  His  complete  works,  published  at  St, 
Petershui^  in  1827,  and  at  Leipsio,  in  German, 
in  1828,  include  many  of  his  furtive  essays,  and, 
his  Spanish  sketches,  to  which  he  added  his 
Turkish  sketches  in  a  separate  volume,  ,  In 
1839  he  made  his  d6but  as  novelist  with  "Ivan 
Viiizhigin,  or  the  Russian  Gil  Bias,"  of  which 
"Peter  Ivanovitch  Vuizhigin"  is  the  continua- 
tion.   Subsequently  he  published  three  works 
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containing  pictures  of  Enssian  life,  "Eostav- 
leff,"  "Demetrins,"  and.  "Mazeppa."  His 
"Russian  Gil  Bias"  was  published  m  English 
at  Aberdeen  in  1831,  and  his  "Eu^a  from  a 
Historical,  Statistical,  Geographioal,  and  Lit- 
erary Point  of  View,''  one  of  his  most  valuable 
works,  has  been  translated  into  German.  His 
Votpominaniya,  or  "Eeoollections"  (6  vols., 
St.  Petersbnrg,  1844^'9;   German  translation. 


of  his  stirring  lit 

BCLUIITS,  a.  genus  of  land  snails  of  the  family 
Jielicidce,  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  hn- 
mid  regions  of  northern  Brazil,  The  shell  is 
oblong  or  turreted,  with  the  longitudinal  mar- 


gins unequal,  with  or  without  a  tootli.  The 
B.  roeaaena  is  generally  found  in  the  dry  season 
adhering  to  the  nnder  surface  of  atones  near  the 
seashore,  or  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant  resembling 
the  aloe,  for  which  it  has  an  unexplained  pref- 
erenoe.  In  the  wet  season  it  burrows  near  the 
roots  of  this  plant,  and  deposits  its  eggs  about 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
During  the  whole  dry  season  it  appears  to  be  in 
a  dormant  state.  The  5.  (wjoSms  attains  a  length 
of  six  inches,  and  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Eio  de  Janeiro ;  like  other  tropical  spe- 
cies, it  cements  dead  leaves  together  to  conceal 
and  protect  its  large,  brittle,  and  bird-like  eggs, 
which  arc  an  inch  long.  At  least  30  fossil 
species  are  found  in  the  eocene.  The  species 
of  temperate  regions  are  of  small  size. 

SVLKLGT)  Peter,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  Eng,,  in  1588, 
died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  March  9,  16S9.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  to 
the  hving  of  his  father  in  Woodhill,  which  he 
retained  for  21  years.  He  was  removed  from 
this  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  nonconformity, 
wherefore  he  left  England  for  the  new  world 
in  1635,  and  with  a  few  companions  founded 
the  settlement  of  Concord.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  Latin  poems,  which  are  contained  in 
Cotton  Mather's  "History  of  New  England," 
and  of  the  "  Gospel  Covenant  Opened  "  (Lon- 
don, 1646). 

BULL.    See  Ox. 

BULL,  Pipil  (L.  Lat  ialla,  a  seal),  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  pope  issues  his  ordinances. 
It  differs  from  a  brief  m  that  the  latter,  though 
of  equal  authority,  is  issued  with  less  solemnity. 
Briefs  aro  sealed  with  red  wax,  stamped  with 
tlie  ring  of  the  fisherman,  Tlio  seal  of  a  bull 
is  of  lead  or  gold,  stamped  on  one  side  with 
the  efBgies  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
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other  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope,  and 
attached  to  the  document  by  strings.  The  two 
acts  differ  also  hy  the  subscription,  salutation, 
and  apostolic  benediction,  which  are  simpler 
in  the  brief;  and  by  the  date,  which  is  taken 
from  the  raodem  calendar  for  briets,  and  from 
the  Eoman  calendar  for  bulls.  Bulls  are  com- 
monly designated,  from  the  words  with  which 
they  commence,  as  the  bull  In  ct^na  Dotmni, 
which  was  formerly  read  publicly  at  Rome  on 
IIolj;  Thursday,  and  contains  a  general  escom- 
mnnication  against  heretics  and  those  contu- 
macious and  disobedient  to  the  holy  see.  Its 
publication  was  suspended  by  Clement  XIV, 
in  1778.  Among  the  bulla  most  celebrated  in 
history  are  the  GleriBu  laiooa,  given  in  1296 
by  Boniface  VIII,,  and  which  began  his  contest 
with  Philip  the  Fair ;  the  HxeeraMlu,  issued 
by  Pius  II,  in  1460,  to  interdict  appeals  to  fu- 
ture councils;  the  Exsurge Domine,  directed  in 
1520  by  Leo  X.  against  Luther,  who  burned  it 
at  Wittenberg ;  ibe  Gum  occaeione,  by  which 
Innocent  X,  oondemned  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansenius,  in  1658  ;  the  Unigenitus,  issued 
by  Clement  XI.  in  1713,  against  the  "Moral 
Reflections  "  of  Qnesnel ;  the  Fmt  diwmaa,  by 
which  Pius  VIL  in  1800  established  a  new  ju- 
diciary order  in  the  states  of  the  church ;  the 
Inejfabilie  Dem,  by  which  Pias  IX.  in  1854 
detned  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion ;  and  the  jStemi  Patria,  June  29,  1868. 
by  which  he  convoked  the  cecumenical  council 
of  1869-'70,  which  defined  and  afiirmed  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility. — £uII(b  dimidhE,  or 
half  buUs,  are  bulla  issued  by  the  pope  before 
his  coronation,  and  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  lead  or  gold  is  stamped  only  on  one  side. 

BULL,  Geoi^,  an  English  prelate,  born  at 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  March  35,  1634,  died 
Feb,  17,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Osford, 
ordained  at  the  age  of  21,  and  became  rector  of 
St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  In  1658  he  became 
rector  of  Suddington  St.  Mary,  in  Gloucester, 
and  in  1662  of  Suddington  St,  Peter.  In  1069 
he  published  in  Latin  Harmonia  Apoataltca,  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions 
between  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  This  publication  estended  his 
fame  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  reputation 
procured  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou- 
cester. In  1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  St.  David's. 

BELL,  John,  the  familiar  name  given  to  the 
English,  not  only  by  others  but  by  themselves. 
It  is  generally  used  in  a  humorous  sense,  and  is 
not  always  considered  disparaging.  The  Eng- 
lish seem  to  regard  it  as  significant  of  sturdi- 
ness,  though  sometimes  it  is  used  to' convey  the 
idea  of  stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  unreasonable 
rage.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Dean  Swift,  but  its  first  considerable  applica- 
tion in  literatiire  was  made  by  Dr.  Arbnthnot 
in  his  allegorical  satire,  "  The  History  of  John 
Bull,"  published  in  1713. 

BCLI^  J«liii,  an  English  musician,  bom  in 
Somersetshire  about  1583,  died  in  Lhbeck,  Ger- 
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many,  abotit  1623,  In  1596,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  qneen,  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Gresham  college,  which  post 
he  resigned  in  1607  to  become  chamber  ma- 
sician  to  King  James.  He  quitted  England 
in  1613,  and  finally  settled  in  Lubeck.  He 
was  considered  the  best  organist  of  his  age. 
Having  once  performed  before  King  James  a 
song  which,  he  called  "God  save  the  King," 
the  present  national  anthem  of  England  has 
been  erroneonaly  attributed  to  him, 

BDLL,  Ole  Bomcnuimj  a  Norwegian  yiolinist, 
bom  at  Bergen,  Feb.  5,  1810.  His  father,  a 
chemist,  who  had  destined  him'  for  the  chnrch, 
steadily  repressed  his  passion  for  music.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  uniyeraity  of 
Christiania;  but  when  he  took  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
during  the  illness  of  the  leader,  his  connection 
with  the  university  was  dissolved.  In  1829  ho 
went  to  Oassel  to  study  with  Spobr,  but  his 
reception  was  so  ohiUing  that  in  despair  he  went 
to  Gottingen  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  fondness  for  his  art  soon  interrnpteJ. 
ijiis  pursnit,  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  he 
fought  a  duel  in  which  his  antagonist  was  mor 
tally  wounded.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  great  straita,  and  attempted 
to  drown  himself,  but  was  rescued.  A  lady  who 
saw  in  him  a  likeness  to  her  deceased  son  took 
him  into  her  house,  and  enabled  "him  to  mate 
his  appearance  as  a  violinist.  The  proceeds  of 
his  first  concert  gave  him  the  means  for  a  mu 
sicai  tour  throngb  Italy.  The  nest  seven  years 
were  spent  in  professional  jonrneys  through 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Eussia, 
by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune 
Returning  to  his  native  place  in  1838  with  his 
wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  upon  an  es 
tate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neighbor 
hood.  At  the  end  of  Ave  years  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  after  a  career  of  great 
success  returned  to  Europe  in  1845.  Daring 
the  nest  seven  years  he  gave  concerts  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  campaign 
in  AlgeriaagwnstthcKabyles  withGen.  Yusuf, 
made  improvements  in  musical  instruments, 
built  a  theatre  in  Bergen,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  in  Norway  national  schools  of  liters^ 
ture  and  art.  He  introduced  political  senti- 
ments into  the  dramas  performed  at  his  thear 
tre,  and  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
police.    Lawsuits  in  1852  dissipated  a  large 

Eortion  of  his  fortune,  and  he  once  more  left 
is  oountry  for  the  new  world,  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  unoultivated  land,  eomprisingl20, 
000  acres,  in  Potter  oo.,  Penn.  A  large  num 
ber  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  were  sold  a 
a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon  the  spot,  form 
ing  the  germ  of  a  colony,  to  which  the  nam 
Oleaua  was  given ;  but  at  length  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned  and  the  colony  broken  np. 
Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  in  1 854  took 
a  lease  of  the  academy  of  musio  in  New  York, 
with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  t^era;  hat  the  enterprise 
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proved  disastrous.  He  then  returned  to  En- 
rope,  and  in  1869  revisited  the  United  States, 
where  he  has  since  chiefly  resided,  and  where 
in  18T0  he  made  a  second  marriage. 

BCUiDOG  (canig  mologsus),  a  variety  of  dog, 
of  the  division  ferox,  said  to  he  peculiar  to  the 
British  islands,  and  distinguished  for  its 
rocity.  The  bulldog  is  low  in  stature,  de 
chested,  and  strongly  made  about  the  shoul 
ders,  which,  with  the  chest  and  neck,  are 
mouslj  developed,  as  are  also  the  muscles  of 
the  tliighs  behind,  although  generally  the  bind 
quarters  are  light  as  compared  to  the  fore  part, 
and  the  flanks  hollow  and  tucked  up,  like  those 
of  the  greyhound.  He  is  remarkable  for  a  short 
broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  his  lower 
jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to 
protrude  beyond  those  of  the  upper.  The  con- 
dyles of  tlie  jaw  are  placed  above  the  line  of 
tne  upper  grinding  teeth ;  and  it  is  this  con- 
formation which  renders  the  bite  ol  the  buU 
dog  so  severe  and  his  hold  when  once  taken 
almost  immovable  The  1  pa  are  thick  deep 
anl  jenlulous    the  ears  hue  ■small  an  1  pen 
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dent  at  the  tip;  the  tail  thick  at  the  root,  but 
tapering  to  a  point  as  flne  as  that  of  the  grey- 
hound. "  He  is  the  most  ferocious  and  un- 
relenting of  the  canine  tribe,  and  may  be  con- 
adered  courageous  beyond  every  other  crea^ 
ture  in  the  world ;  for  he  will  attack  any  ani- 
mal, whatever  be  its  magnitude,  without  bea- 
tatioa,  either  at  his  ow«  caprice  or  at  the  bid- 
dii^  of  his  owner.  His  most  important  quality, 
and  that  probably  which  causes  all  the  others, 
is  the  diminution  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  bull- 
dog is  smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  race;  and  it  is  doubfless  to  the 
decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  must  he  attrib- 
uted his  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity 
for  receivii^  education."  So  strongly  marked 
is  this  pecuUarity,  that  a  recent  writer  conaders 
the  bidldog  as  a  sort  of  abnormal  canine  mon- 
ster, a  dog  idiot,  yielding  to  uncontrollable 
physical  impulses,  now  of  blind  ferocity,  now 
of  equally  blind  and  undiscriminating  tender- 
ness. A  thorough-bred  bullpup  of  sis  months, 
the  first  time  he  beholds  a  bull,  will  run  at  the 
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head,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  lip,  tongue,  or 
eye,  hang  on,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  de- 
tach him,  and  will  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  or 
even  dismembered  rather  thaji  forego  hia  hold. 
It  waa  an  old  saying  that  one  hulTdog  was  a 
match  for  a  bull,  two  for  a  wolf,  three  for  a 
bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  With  the  deoliue  of 
bull-baiting  the  demand  for  the  bulldog  has 
ceased ;  although  he  is  stiU  found  uselul  to 
cross  with  other  dogs,  to  which  he  imparts 
courage,  endurance,  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
There  is  a  large  cross  of  the  bulldog  in  the 
greyhound,  introduced  by  Lord  Orford,  to 
give  certain  valuable  qualities ;  and  the  grey- 
hound shows  it  by  his  always  running  at  the 
head  of  large  animals,  as  the  deer.  There  is 
also  a  probable  cross  in  the  pointer,  shown  in 
the  pendulous  jowl  and  rat  tail,  as  well  as  in 
the  determined  character. 

SELL  FIGHT,  a  Spanish  amusement,  ori^nally 
introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  adopted  la  all 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  each  of  which  bos 
an  arena  of  greater  or  less  magnificence,  called 
the  'glasa  de  toroa,  set  apart  for  this  eaterti&m- 
ment.  The  bulls  are  turned  out,  one  by  one, 
into  the  open  space,  where  they  are  first  as- 
sailed by  horsemen,  csHeipicadores,  who  at- 
tack them  with  the  lance.  The  horses  are  often 
ripped  up,  but  the  moment  the  picador  is 
overthrown  a  crowd  of  active  footmen,  called 
chulos,  provided  with  crimson  banners,  taie  off 
the  attention  of  the  bull  while  the  horseman 
makes  hia  escape.  The  bulls  are  next  torment- 
ed by  the  banderilleroa,  armed  with  sharp- 
barbed  darts  having  fireworks  and  flags  at- 
tached to  them,  until  they  are  thickly  covered 
with  ah^la,  bleeding  and  scorched  by  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  fireworks.  Then  the  principal 
performer,  the  mntador,  enters  the  arena, ' 
ited  in  black,  and  armed  only  with  a  long 
straight  sword,  with  which  he  soon  pves  the 
couf  de  gr&ae  to  the  tortured  brute,  thrusting 
the  blade  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  body  just  at 
the  junction  of  the  neck  and  spine. 

BULLFlHrCH  (pj/TThuUi  rubieilla,  Pall.), 
bird  of  the  finch  famUy,  a  native  of  northci 
and  temperate  Europe.  The  bill  is  remarkably 
short  and  thick,  of  a  black  color,  "and  conves 
in  all  its  outlines ;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck 
short,  and  the  body  stout.  The  length  of  the 
male  bird  ia  6  inohea,  the  extent  of  wings  10 
inches,  the  bill  about  one  third  of  an  inch.  The 
plumage  is  soft ;  around  the  base  of  the  bill 
the  feathers  are  bristly,  concealing  the  nos- 
trils ;  the  third  quilt  of  the  wing  is  the  longest ; 
the  tail  nearly  straight,  consisting  of  13  broad 
roanded  feathers.  The  eyes  are  dark  brown, 
the  feet  dusky,  the  claws  brownish  black.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  a  band  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  glossy  bluish  black ;  the 
hind  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  ashy  gray ;  the 
rump  and  lower  tail  ooverts  white ;  the  upper 
coverts  and  tail  bluish  black ;  the  quills  and 
primary  coverts  are  brownish  black,  the  outer 
webs  of  the  secondaries  being  glossed  with 
blue ;  the  secondary  ooverts  are  lipped  with 


gray  or  grayish  white,  forming  a  bar  on  the 
wingj  the  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  breast 
and  sides  are  light  crimson ;  the  belly  grayish 
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white.  This  ia  the  ordinary  male ,  plumage, 
which  in  captivity  becomes  sometimes  very 
dusky.  Thefemaleisalittlesmaller;  thecolor- 
ing  is  MmUar,  but  the  tints  are  much  duller ; 
the  parts  which  are  red  in  the  male  are  dull 
grayish  brown  in  the  female.  The  bullfinch  is 
fond  of  w  ooded  and  cultivated  districts,  avoiding 
barren  tracts  near  the  sea  and  bleak  islands; 
it  is  gregarious,  but  seldom  associates  with 
other  birds ;  it  is  not  migratory,  but  frequents 
the  woods  and  thickets  of  England  during  the 
whole  year.  Its  flight  is  quick  and  undulating ; 
its  notes  are  soft,  low,  pl^tive,  and  mellow. 
It  is  often  caged  for  its  beauty,  and  in  captivity 
becomes  very  docile,  and  may  be  taught  a  va- 
riety of  tunes.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  lives  in  the  thickets  and  woods,  occa- 
sionallj  visiting  the  fields  in  search  of  seeds. 
In  the  spring  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  buds 
of  the  gooseberry,  cherry,  plum,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  It  be^ns  to  build  its  nest  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  of  small,  dry  twigs  and 
fibrous  roots,  generally  in  a  thorn  bush,  thick 
hedge,  or  bushy  spruce:  the  eggs,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  of  bluish  or  purplish  white 
color,  speckled  and  streaked  with  purple  and 
reddish  brown.  The  young  at  first  resemble 
the  female,  but  without  the  black  on  the  head ; 
the  male  does  not  acquire  the  full  red  tint  un- 
til tlie  second  year. 

BCLLEEiD,  the  popular  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  cottoid  fishes,  principaDy  of  the  genera 
eattut  and  acaathoBottus.,  inhabiting  both  fresh 
and  salt  water.  All  were  formerly  confounded 
in  the  genus  eoUus,  but  Mr.  0.  Girard  ("  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  nol.  iii.) 
has  separated  them,  restricting  the  genus  cot- 
(hs  to  the  fresh-water  species,  while  he  gave 
the  name  acanthoeott-us  to  the  marine  species, 
more  commonly  called  sculpins,  These  two 
groups  are  easily  distinguished;  the  head  of 
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the  former  is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  that  of  the 
other  ie  tuberonlouB  or  armed  with  spines ;  the 
former  is  not  found  in  salt  wat«r,  nor  the  lat- 
ter in  fresh,  though  it  is  sometimea  found  in 
the  brackish  water  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
(See  the  worlt  above  alluded  to,  and  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  iii.,  p,  188.)  The  most  obvious  char- 
acters are  the  following :  Jn  aeanthoeottus  ths 
opercular  apparatus  is  armed  with  stroi^  spines; 
the  surface  of  the  head,  and  often  the  circum- 
ference of  the  orbits,  is  similarly  armed,  or  is 
serrated  in  various  ways;  the  nasal  bones  are 
in  some  aperies  surmounted  by  a  ridge  or  spine ; 
tjie  head  is  high  and  broad,  occasionally  de- 
formed, with  very  large  eyes  and  an  immense 
mouth ;  the  body  is  without  scales,  the  back 
often  arnhed,  and  the  first  dorsal  almost  as 
high  as  the  second ;  the  soft  rays  are  three  or 
four  in  the  ventral  fins ;  the  lateral  line  runs 
uuinterrupted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to 
the  base  of  the  tail ;  ia  the  cottoids,  the  lateral 
line  is  remarkably  developed,  being  in  some 
a  re^lar  cartilaginous  tube  with  a  series  of 
openmga  communicating  by  pores  of  the  skin 
with  the  surrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  this  fine  in  fishea  is  intended  to  supply 
water  to  the  system.  The  common  bullhead 
or  soulpin  (A.  Virginianus,  Willoughby)  is  well 
known  to  every  boy  as  a  scarecrow  among 
fishes.  The  body  is  of  a  light  or  greenish 
brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches  arranged 
as  four  transverse  dark  brown  bars ;  the  abdo- 
men is  white,  occasionally  stained  with  fuligi- 
nous; the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark  brown 
bands,  the  ])ectorals  light  yellow  with  concen- 
tric brown  bands,  and  the  vcntrals,  anal;  and 
caudal  yellowish  white,  also  handed.  The 
length  is  from  10  to  18  inches,  of  which  the 
head  is  about  one  third.  There  are  10  naked 
spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the 
largest  being  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pre- 
operculum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  loose 
membranous  sheath;  there  are  alao  strong 
pcapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is 
rather  a  difRcult  species  to  handle ;  the  gape 
of  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  jaws,  pharyns, 
and  palate  are  armed  with 


BnllhHid  (A<snthDci>ttus  YligbilaDDs), 

card-like  teeth ;  the  caudal  fin  is  even  at  the 
end.  This  species  is  found  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Virginia.  Another  species  of  the  New 
England  coast  is  the  Greenlaud  bullhead,  A. 
variahiljs  (Gd.),  or  A.  Gromilandievs  (Ouv.) ; 
these  may  be  different  species,  hut  they  are 
described  under  one  head  by  Dr.  Storer  in  his 
"  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,"  in  "  Memoirs  of  the 
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American  Academj,"  vol  v,  p  74.  This  is 
darker  colored  than  the  common  scnlpin,  with 
large  clay-colored  blotohes  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  the  back 
and  sides  and  circular  yellow  spots  on  the 
adesneir  the  abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged 


{icflnlliocnttua  <. 

With  red,  and  the  throat  dull  white ;  the  fins 
are  more  or  less  banded  and  spotted  with  yel- 
low; the  sides  are  rough  from  giannlated  tu- 
bercles. The  length  is  about  a  loot,  of  which 
the  head  is  one  tonrth ;  this  is  armed  with 
spines.  These  ill-favored  sculpins  are  the  fa- 
vorite food  of  the  GreenlanderSj  though  rarely 
if  ever  eat«n  by  us.  They  are  very  trouble- 
some in  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  British 
provinces,  as  they  drive  away  all  desirable  fish. 
The  bullheads  are  voracious,  devouring  small 
£sh,  crabs,  echinoderms,  molluska,  and  almost 
everything,  even  decaying  matter,  that  cornea 
in  the  way.  There  are  several  other  American 
species  described  by  Mr.  Girard. — The  genusM(- 
tus  (Artedi)  has  but  one  small  spine  at  the  angle 
of  the  preoperculum,  and  sometimes  another 
smaller,  hidden  under  the  skin,  and  perceptible 
only  to  the  touch,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
suboperculum ;  the  bead  is  depressed,  trun- 
cated in  front,  and  broader  than  high ;  mouth 
less  deeply  cleft  than  in  acanthocottus,  but,  like 
that,  having  teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  low- 
er mamillaries,  and  front  of  the  vomer;  body 
smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail;  second 
dorsal  higher  than  the  first ;  ventrals  with  three 
or  four  soft  rays ;  lateral  line  generally  inter- 
rupted. The  river  bullhead  {G.  gracUia,  Heck- 
el)  rarely  exceeds  3  inches  in  length,  and  is  of 
a  light  green  color,  with  irregular  dark  brown 
blotches,  largest  posteriorly ;  it  is  found  in  the 
New  England  states  and  New  York.  The  C. 
viscosvs  (Hald.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  in- 
habits eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  the 
color  is  yellowish,  clouded  with  black,  the  first 
dorsal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 
orange ;  it  receives  its  name  from  the  slirainess 
of  the  skin;  it  delights  in  clear  spring  waters 
with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  lies  concealed  under 
stones  and  stumps,  close  to  the  bottom,  and, 
when  disturbed,  hastens  to  a  fresh  cover;  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  April  and  May,  in  round  pack' 
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ets  about  tho  aize  of  an  ounce  bullet,  under 
Loarda  and  stones ;  it  is  supposed  that  tliey  are 
watched  by  the  parent,  from  her  having  been 
found  under  the  same  cover.  Many  other  ape- 
oiea,  all  small,  are  described  by  Mr.  Girard  as 
American ;  others  are  fonnd  in  the  colder  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  at  least  sis;  it  is  probable  that  many 
have  been  confounded  under  C.  gobio  (Liun,), — 


Bnllliead  (CottnB  gobio). 


The  family  of  cottoids  appeared  on  the  earth 
some  time  during  the  last  period  of  the  cre- 
taceous epoch,  the  ^nus  eoWm  appearing  in 
the  tertiary.  There  is  a  cottoid  in  tie  Colum- 
bia river,  called  the  prickly  bullhead,  for 
which  Mr.  Girard  has  established  the  genu.i 
eotUpHs,  resembling  the  marine  species  in  its 
Mze,  but  the  fresh-water  species  in  its  smooth 
head ;  the  body  is  beset  with  prickles,  there  is 
one  preopercular  spine  on  each,  side,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  palatine  bonea  are  card-like ;  its 
length  is  from  9 to  10  inches;  it  ia  the  C.  a^er 
(Gd.).  The  name  of  bullhead  is  also  given  to 
some  species  of  aapidophorue  (Lao^p.)  and 
hemUripterus  (Ouv.j,  marine  genera,  extend- 
ing from  the  New  England  coast  to  the  Green- 

BDLLINGER,  Helnileb,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
bom  at  Bremgarten,  canton  of  Aargau,  July 
18,1504,  died  in  Zarioh,  Sept.  17,  1575.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  priest,  studied  at  Emmerich 
and  Cologne,  became  a  teacher  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kappel,  and  a  champion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Zwingli.  In  1628  he 
cooperated  with  the  latter  in  effecting  the  con- 
version of  the  canton  of  Bern  to  Protestant- 
ism. The  nest  year  his  preaching  made  con- 
verts of  the  community  of  Bremgarten,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  Protestant  minister; 
but  in  15S1  he  waa  expelled 'from  the  canton 
of  Aargau  and  went  to  Ziirich,  where  in  1532 
he  became  pastor  of  the  minster  church.  He 
displayed  great  talent,  moderation,  and  consci- 
entiousness in  the  controversies  with  Lutlier 
and  the  conflicts  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  in 
settling  the  ecclesiastical  differences  between 
Bern  and  Geneva.  His  wife,  formerly  a  nun, 
bore  him  11  children.  In  1543  he  edited  the 
works  of  Zwindi,  and  he  left  in  manuscript 
Cletehichte  der  BHdgenosien,  iesonders  der  Ti- 
ffvHner  (4  vols.)  and  R^OTmatiomgeachiDhte, 
which  latter  was  published  by  Hottinger  and 
VOgeli  (3  vols.,  Zorich,  1838-'40). 
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BULL  RUN 

BULLirr,  a  N.  county  of  Kentucky;  area, 
260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,781,  of  whom 
1,194  were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  Salt 
river,  and  the  Rolling  fork  of  that  river 
touches  its  S.  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is 
hUly  and  the  soil  fertile,  Kne  woods  abound, 
and  there  are  numerous  mines  of  superior  iron 
ore.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  the 
Bard^town  branch,  and  the  Lebanon  branch 
pass  through  the  county.  The  Parroqnet 
Springs  (sulphur)  are  near  Shepherds ville. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  84,752 
bushels  of  wheat,  887,' 
82,789  of  oats,  and  3,eOi 
were  2,473  horses,  1,6 
other  cattle,  4,801  shee] 
Capital,  Shepherds  ville. 

BULLOCK.  1.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Georgia, 
lying  between  the  Ogcechee  and  Oannouchee 
rivers;  area,  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,810,  of 
whom  1,744  were  colored.  The  climate  is 
healthy ;  the  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  poor  and  sandy.  Tha  pine  forests,  which 
cover  a  large  portion,  abound  in  game.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,656  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  33,799  of  oats,  31,084  of  sweet 
potatoes,  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  31,896 
lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  992  horses,  4,538 
milch  cows,  9,790  other  cattle,  6,677  eheep, 
and  15,945  swine.  Capital,  Statesborough. 
Ill  A  S.  E.  county  of  Alabama;  area,  760 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  34,474,  of  whom  17,257 
were  colored.  It  ia  well  watered  by  Conecuh 
river  and  other  atreams.  The  Mobile  and 
Girard  and  tlie  Montgomery  and.  Eufaula  rail- 
roads paaa  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
m  1870  were  889,791  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
13,632  of  oats,  83,021  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
17,978  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,277 
horses,  2,381  mules  and  asses,  8,277  milch  cows, 
6,056  other  cattle,  3,732  sheep,  and  11-045 
swine.     Capital,  Union  Springs. 

BULL  BOr,  a  small  stream  in  N.  E.  Yirgmia, 
which,  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  30  m,,  falls  into 
the  Occoquan,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac, 
about  25  m.  from  Washington.  Upon  its  banks 
were  fought  two  important  battles  of  the  civil 
war.  I.  July  31,  1861.  In  the  eariy  summer 
the  confederates,  under  Gen.  Beauregard,  about 
20,000  strong,  were  intrenched  at  Manassas 
Junction,  7  m.  W.  of  Bull  Eun,  whence  they 
made  forays  within  sight  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  with  18,000  men, 
was  at  Winchester,  50  m.  to  the  N.  TV.,  where 
he  was  watched  by  Gen.  Patterson,  with  about 
the  same-force.  At  the  close  of  June  neariy 
40,000  troops  had  been  collected  near  Washing- 
ton. The  command  of  this  force  was  conferred 
upon  Gen.  McDowell,  and  July  8  waa  set  down 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  but  the  move- 
ment from  Washington  was  not  commenced  till 
the  17th.  McDowell,  understanding  that  Pat- 
terson would  take  care  of  Johnston,  moved 
toward  Beauregard.  He  had  33,000  •  volun- 
teers, a  third  of  them  enlisted  for  three  months; 
1,000  regular  soldiers,  hastily  gathered  from  all 
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qiiarters;  and], 000 oaYalryaad artillery;  35,000 
in  all.  Johnaton,  apprised  of  the  federal  ad- 
vance, set  out  from  Winchester  to  join  Beaure- 
gard at  Manasaas,  with  11,000  men,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  his  force  as  a  hllnd  for  Pat- 
terson. He  reached  Manassaa  on  the  30th  with 
6,000  men,  all  that  the  railroad  could  transport 
at  one  time;  the  other  5,000  were  to  come  up 
the  'neat  day.  Meaawhile  McDowell  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth  reached  OentreviUe,  a 
hamlet  three  or  four  miles  from  Bull  Run,  hav- 
ing left  behind  Gen.  Eunyon  with  5,000  men 
to  guard  his  communications  with  Washington. 
During  the  day  a  reconnoissanoe  was  made 
down  the  stream,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  each  side  losing  about  60 
men.  McDowell  on  the  IStli  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
run,  and  were  posted  for  some  8  m.  npon  its 
opposite  bank.  There  were  fording  places  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  miles,  but  for  1 0  miles 
there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  over  which  the 
turnpike  from  Centreville  ran  westward.  This 
bridge,  defended  by  an  abatia,  was  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  confederate  line,  their  main 
force  beingposted  below.  McDowell  proposed 
to  cross  the  run  with  a  part  of  bis  force,  by 
fords  above  the  confederate  left,  and  then, 
marching  down  the  western  bank,  to  clear  the 
bridge,  by  which  the  remainder  of  his  force 
should  cross.  This  movement  was  b^irn  be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  3Iat.  On 
the  preceding  evening  McDowell  had  about 
81,000  men  at  OentreviUe ;  but  the  term  of  the 
4th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  of  a  battery 
attached  to  the  New  York  8th,  expired  that 
evening,  and  they  insisted  upon  being  dis- 
charged. Deducting  these  and  the  sick,  Mc- 
Dowell had  about  28,000  men.  The  confed- 
erates had  27,833 ;  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
they  received  about  3,000  more,  being  a  part 
of  liose  left  behind  by  Johnston,  By  half-paat 
9  Burnside,  who  had  the  advance  of  one  turn- 
ing eolnran,  was  discovered  moving  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  run  toward  the  bridge.  John- 
ston then  ordered  that  his  own  right  should 
cross  the  run  in  force  and  fall  upon  the  weak 
federal  flank  and  rear;  hut  the  order  miscar- 
ried, and  the  battle  assumed  an  aspect  not 
contemplated  by  either  commander.  Bumside 
had  been  checked,  for  a  short  time  at  a  plateau, 
around  which  Young's  branch,  a  brook  felling 
into  Bull  Eun,  curves  in  a  sickle  form ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  Sykes's  regulars,  Sherman's  brigade 
of  Tyler's  division,  which  had  crossed  the 
mn  by  a  ford  just  above  the  bridge,  and  Por- 
ter'g.  brigade,  which  came  upon  the  field  by  a 
wide  detour,  he  drove  the  confederates  in  con- 
fusion almost  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Here 
they  were  met  by  Jackson,  who  was  bringing 
up  his  five  regiments.  Behind  these  the  con- 
federates rallied.  It  was  now  past  noon.  Bum- 
side's  brigade,  having  exhausted  its  ammuni- 
tion, was  withdrawn  to  replenish,  and  took  no 
further  part  in  the  battle.  Hunter,  Heintzel- 
man,  and  Sherman  had  gained  the  upper  edge 
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of  the  plateau,  outflanking  Jackson,  Keyes's 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division  had  crossed  directly 
after  Sherman,  and  was  menacing  the  lower 
edge,  while  Howard's  brigade  had  secured  the 
now  undefended  bridge ;  it  needed  only  to  re- 
move the  abatis  to  enable  the  remainder  of 
Tyler's  diviaon,  under  Schenek,  to  be  brought 
up.  In  all  18,000  men  had  passed  the  rnn,  and 
were  on  or  near  the  plateau,  whereon  were 
barely  7,000  confederates,  the  remdnder  of 
their  force  being  stretched  for  miles  down  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
now  came  up,  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  find  a  lost 
battle.  But  the  serious  attack  by  the  Union 
force  was  delayed  a  half  hour  too  long ;  by  that 
time  the  confederates  had  been  able  to  concen- 
trate 9,500  men,  with  23  guns,  on  the  imme- 
diate field ;  against  them  were  directly  moving 
13,000  with  18  guns.  The  strongest  position 
of  the  confederates  was  a  slight  swell,  which 
was  commanded  by  one  a  little  higher  near  by. 
The  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Griffin  were  or- 
dered to  this,  having  aa  support  the  New  York 
regiment  of  zouaves.  The  zouaves,  coming  in 
sight  of  a  confederate  regiment  half  hidden  by  a 
clump  of  pines,  andof  two  companies  of  cavalry 
riding  toward  them,  broke  into  confusion,  and 
the  cavalry  rode  straight  through  tbeir  ranks. 
The  batteries,  now  sapported  by  a  Minnesota 
repment,  moved  on,  and  almost  gained  the 
commanding  position;  but  the  enemy  were 
there  at  the  same  moment.  The  horses  of  the 
batteries  were  shot  down,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  guns, 
which  were  three  times  captured  and  recap- 
tured, and  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Uuioniats,  but  could  not  be  brought  into  use. 
Meanwhile  Keyes's  brigade,  on  tie  right,  had 
moved  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau, 
and  for  a  moment  the  leadiug  companies 
gained  its  crest/  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  fire  of  alight  battery;  they  skirted  the 
base  of  the  hill,  but  always  found  themselves 
confronted  by  the  battery.  This  movement, 
lasting  an  hour,  carried  the  brigade  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  At  4  o'clock  the 
advantage  seemed  clearly  on  the  Union  side, 
and  McDowell  ordered  an  attack  upon  the 
centre,  which  he  hoped  would  decide  the  day. 
But  at  the  very  moment  his  whole  right  came 
rushing  down  in  confusion.  The  confederates 
had  struck  a  blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Ever  smce  noon  Beauregard  had  commanded 
on  the  plateau,  while  Johnston  took  a  post  in 
the  rear  from  which  he  could  overlook  the 
whole  field,  and  direct  the  reenforoements  as 
they  came  up.  At  2  o'clock  Kirby  Smith's 
brigade,  which  had  been  left  behind  the  pre- 
vious day,  came  in  sight.  Johnston  hurried  up 
every  regiment;  some  were  sent  to  strengthen 
Beauregard's  line,  which  began  to  advance ; 
others,  with  Smith's  brigade,  were  hurled  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  ^e  Union  right,  which 
was  driven  in  upon  the  centre,  now  moving  to 
attack.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  over. 
The  plateau  was  swept  clear,  and  the  whole 
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Union  array  Btreamed  wildly  back  toward  the 
bridge  and  fords.  The  eight  companies  of 
regulars  alone  kept  anything  liku  military 
order.  In,  retreating  they  presented  a  firm 
&ont,  and  checked  the  pnranit  until  the  fugi- 
tives had  gained  a  fair  atari.  The  confederate 
infenfjy  waa  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous pursYiit;  half  of  them  had  been  engaged 
for  hours,  and  the  ret  were  eshanited  ty  long 
marches  Some  reg  ments  pursued  for  a  mile 
and  were  then  reLalled  only  a  few  hundred 
cavalry  and  a  hght  battery  keeping  up  the 
chase  By  one  route  or  another  the  fugitives 
crossed  Bull  Eun  and  reached  the  turnpike 
leading  to  CentrtvUle  Thas  waa  crossed  by  a 
brook  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge:;/^  crowd  of  sight^aeerafrom "Washing- 
ton haacome  thus  far  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back, to  loot  upon  a  battle  which  they  had 
been  told  was  already  a  victory.  A  cannon 
shot  overturned  a  caisson  which  was  crossing 
the  bridge,  and  blocked  the  way.  The  artil- 
lery horses  were  cut  from  their  traces,  and  the  ■ 
drivers  mounting  rode  through  the  throng. 
Finally  the  crowd  got  over  the  stream,  some 
by  the  bridge,  others  by  wading,  and  hurried 
to  Oentreville,  where  Miles's  division  had  re- 
mained all  day.  The  pursuing  horsemen  were 
checked  by  the  sight  of  a  regunent  of  these, 
drawn  up  across  the  road.  It  was  now  even- 
ing. A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
it  was  determined  to  fall  back  to  "Washington ; 
but  tlie  routed  regiments  were  already  on  their 
way,  and  reached  the  capital  before  daylight 
next  morning.  In  six  hours  of  darkness  they, 
had  traversed  a  distance  whiob  it  had  taken 
them  40  hours  to  accomplish  in  their  advance. 
Th&  federal  loss  is  officially  stated  at  3,S53,  viz. : 
killed,  481;  wounded,  1,011;  missing,  1,460. 
As  the  dead  and  those  severely  wounded 
were  left  on  the  field,  many  of  those  reported 
as  miswng  were  undoubtedly  killed  or  wounded. 
The  confederates  reported  the  capture  of  1,421 
prisoners,  of  whom  871  were  unwounded.  The 
Unionists  also  lost  SO  cannou,  4,000  muskets, 
4,500  sets  of  accoutrements,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition.  The  confederates 
lost  378  killed.  1,489  wounded,  30  missing;  in 
all,  1,987.  II.  August  39-30,  1863.  While 
Gen,  IfoOlellan  waa  prosecuting  his  operations 
in  the  peninsula,  a  considerable  force  had  been 
left  in  northern  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  June 
these  troops  were  organized  as  the  army  of 
Virginia,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pope,  while  Gen.  Halleek  as  general-in-cbief 
was  placed  in  supreme  control  of  all  the  armies 
in  the  field.  Pope  collected  his  forces,  and  be- 
gan to  demonstrate  upon  the  Bappalisunock 
and  Rapidan,  To  counteract  his  movements, 
Lee  sent  thither  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  a 
third  of  the  army  at  Richmond.  On  Aug.  9 
a  sharp  bat  indecisive  encounter  took  place 
at  Cedar  mountain.  Halleek  ordered  McClel- 
Ian  to  withdraw  from  the  peninsula,  and  Lee 
thereupon  moved  nearly  his  whole  army  north- 
ward, Loping  to  fall  upon  Pope  before  he  could 


reeuforoed  from  MoOlellan.  He  had  about 
85,000  men.  Pope,  who  had  45,000,  fell  back 
beyond  the  Rappahannock;  and  on  Aug.  30 
the  two  forces  were  in  front  of  each  other, 
upon  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  Lee  trying  to 
find  an  unguarded  place  to  cross.  On  the 
night  of  the  22d'  Stuart  made  a  bold  cavalry 
dash  around  the  right  of  Pope,  and  reached 
Oatlett's  station,  10  miles  in  the  rear,  near 
which  were  the  Union  headquarters.  To  these 
Stuart  waa  guided  by  a  negro.  He  seized 
Pope's  personal  baggie,  in  which  waa  his  de- 
spatch book,  containing  information  as  to  the 
number  and  position  of  the  whole  federal  force. 
This  raid,  which  cost  only  a  single  life,  shaped 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Lee 
was  persuaded  that  if  he  could  throw  his  force 
upon  Pope's  rear,  cutting  bim  off  from  Wash- 
ington, his  whole  army  might  be  captured.  To 
effect  this  lie  must  divide  his  own  force,  a  part 
remwning  in  the  enemy's  front,  while  the 
other  moved  rapidly  around  to  his  rear.  Jack- 
'son,  with  about  30,000  men,  set  off  on  the 
morning  of  the  36th,  moving  up  the  western 
side  of  the  Roll  Run  mountains,  which  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  Union  posts.  A  forced 
march  of  30  miles  brought  bim  to  Thorough- 
fare gap,  by  marching  through  which  he  would 
gain  the  Union  rear;  |  The  pass,  wliicli  could 
have  been  held  by  a  small  force,  waa  unguarded. 
Jackson  went  through  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  and  by  sunset  was  at  Bristoe  station,  on 
the  Orange  railroad,  which  formed  Pope's 
main  aouree  of  supply.  At  Manassas  Junction, 
7  miles  distant,  was  a  large  depot  of  provisions ; 
these  were  seized  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  destroyed.  Lee  had  remained  with  Long- 
street's  division  in  front  of  Pope,  'f'n  the 
26th  this'  diviMon  set  out  to  follow  'Jackson, 
moving,  however,  much  more  slowly.  Pope 
divined  the  object  of  the  movement,  and  began 
to  fall  back  toward  Manassas,  whither  Jack- 
son bad  moved,  leaving  Ewell  at  Briatoe, 
where  he  w%s  attacked  on  the  27th  by  Hooker. 
The  engagement  was  slight,  but  it  showed  Jack- 
son that  his  movement  was  not  ft  snrprise,  and 
that  he  was  in  perd  of  being  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  moving  by  several  routes 
toward  Manassas.  His  only  alternative  was 
to  fall  back  toward  Thoroughfare  gap,  and 
take  a  position  which  he  could  hold  until  Long- 
street  should  come  up.  To  blind  the  enemy 
he  moved  northeastward  t»  Oentreville;  then 
taming  sharply  to  the  west,  he  crossed  BuO 
Run,  and  took  post  about  a  mile  H.  W.  of  the 
battle  field  of  the  preceding  year.  The  posi- 
tion waa  strong,  the  abandoned  cuttings  and 
emljankment  of  a  railroad  forming  an  excellent 
intrenchment  which  protected  his  whole  front. 
Pope  had  by  tliis  time  64,000  infantry,  still 
considerably  scattered,  and  5,000  cavalry, 
whose  horses  were  so  worn  out  that  scai-cely 
500  were  fit  for  service.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  McDowell,  who  was  moving  near 
Jackson's  extreme  right,  was  met  by  a  sharp 
artillery  fire.    There  waa  some  loss  on  both 
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pides,  but  no  real  battle.  Pope,  supposmg  that 
Jackaon  was  in.  full  retreat,  rioped  aow  to  be 
able  to  deal  him  a  crusliingblow  before  he  could 
effect  a  junction  with  Longstreet,  supposed  to 
be.  at  leaat  two  days  distant.  The  attaclt  waa 
opened  early  on  the  morning  of  the  39th. 
Sigel's  corps  on  the  Union  left  advanoed,  driying 
in  the  confederate  skinuisbers ;  but  on  reaching 
the  embankment  it  met  a  fierce  musketry  Are 
from  which  it  recoiled,  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  in  turn  driven  back  by  the  artillery. 
At  the  same  time  continuous  fighting  was  go- 
ing on  along  the  whole  line,  especiallf  at  the 
extreme  confederate  left,  which  was  at  first 
rather  weakly  held ;  but  it  was  soon  reenforced 
by  Longstreet,  who,  instead  of  being  miles 
away,  bad  passed  through  Thoroughfare  gap 
early  that  morning.  In  the  mean  while  Pope, 
perceiving  his  adrant^e,  and  the  necessity  of 
improving  it,  ordered  Fitz  John  Porter,  then 
within  hearing  of  the  battle,  to  advance  with 
his  corps  to  the  attack.  This  order  waa  also 
given  to  Pori;er  by  McDowell;  but  for  some 
reason  Porter  did  not  reach  the  field  that  day. 
He  was  afterward  brought  to  trial  and  cashiered. 
Pope  had  gained  a  great  advantage,  which  could 
not  have  been  jeoparded  by  the  help  of  Porter's 
corps,  and  might  have  been  made  conclusive  of 
the  action  by  vigorous  coSperalion  on  the  part 
of  hia  subordinates.  At  nightfall  Jackson's 
extreme  left  was  considerably  drawn  in  toward 
the  centre,  a  movement  which  had  the  aspect 
of  a  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  30tb 
neither  commander  was  eager  to  begin  the 
action ;  but  toward  noon  a  prisoner  who  had 
escaped  told  Pope  that  he  had  left  the  enemy 
in  full  retreat,  and  Pope  gave  orders  for  a 
vigorous  pursuit.  The  whole  confederate  force 
was  now  massed  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  L, 
Jackson's  command  forming  the  longer  line, 
and  a  part  of  Longstreet's  the  shorter ;  this  was 
hidden  by  low  wooded  ridges,  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  it  and  Jaokson ;  the 
reserve,  consisting  of  abont  half  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  were  in  the  rear.  Pope,  ignorant  of 
Longstreet's  presence,  moved  straight  upon  the 
railway  embankment,  where  scarcely  an  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  corps  of  fieno  and 
Heiutzelman,  on  the  left,  encountered  a  hot 
fire  from  an  almost  invisible  foe,  before  which 
they  recoiled  into  the  woods.  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter's corps,  which  np  to  this  time  had  taken  no 
part  in  tie  events  of  the  campaign,  was  direct- 
ed npon  Jackson's  right,  tlieir  line  of  "march 
going  past  Longstreet's  position,  which  thns 
lay  npon  its  fiank.  Porter's  assault  was  so 
vigorous  that  Jaokson  called  for  aid.  But 
Longstreet  bad  perceived  his  advantage,  and, 
insteadof  sending  men  to  Jackson,  opened  with 
all  his  batteries  upon  Porter,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  advanced  his  infantry.  Porter,  out- 
numbered three  to  one,  was  swept  back  strdght 
across  the  plateau  toward  BuU  Bun..  Jackson 
simnltaneously  advanced  his  line,  pressing  back 
Reno,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.  The  angle 
between  the  confederate  wings  gradually  less- 
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ened,  the  ddes  seeming  to  enclose  Pope's  army 
Uke  a  vice,  The  Union  retreat  threatened  to 
become  a  rout.  But  Warren,  then  a  colonel, 
with  a  weak  brigade  of  Porter's  corps,  seized 
a  commanding  eminence,  from  which  another 
Union  brigade  had  just  withdrawn.  This  be 
held  until  he  was  enveloped  on  three  sides, 
holding  the  confederates  m  check  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then  fell  back.  Ont  of  jvst  1,090 
men  he  lost  412,  of  whom  83T  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  breathing  space  thus  gained 
enabled  the  army  to  retreat  in  fair  order  across 
Bull  Eun,  and  thence  to  Oentreville.  Several 
of  Pope's  brigades  had  that  morning  missed 
their  way,  and  were  not  present  in  the  action 
of  the  30th;  and  there  bad  also  been  ninch 
straggling  from  the  ranks.  Pope's  whole  force 
there  was  40,000,  of  whom  abont  85,000  were 
engaged.  The  enlire  confederate  force  present 
was  aljout  65,000;  but  the  reserves,  about  19,- 
000,  were  not  brought  np,  leavipg  49,000 
actually  engaged.  Lee's  general  report  makes 
the  confederate  loss  1,090  killed  and  6,514 
wounded ;  this  appears  to  be  imperfect,  tbr  the 
detailed  reports  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson 
enumerate  1,340  killed  and  7,060  wounded, 
8,400  in  all.  Only  partial  reports  of  the  Union 
loss  were  ^ven ;  these  indicate  a  total  of  about 
11,000 killed  and  wounded;  besides  these  were 
many  prisoners,  mostly  stragglers  picked  up 
after  the  fight.  Lee  cMmed  to  have  taken 
9,000  nnwounded  prisoners.  On. the  morning 
after  the  battle  Lee  had  about  60,000  effective 
men,  to  which  on  the  following  day  wore 
added  D.H.  Hill's  division,  about  10,000  strong, 
which  came  up  from  Richmond.  Pope,  at 
Oentre^Ile,  had  received  considerable  reSn- 
forcements,  including  his  missing  brigades, 
Banks's  corps  of  5,000,  belonging  to  the  army 
of  Virmnia,  with. Sumner's  corps  of  11,000,  and 
Franklin's  of  8,000  from  the  army  of  the 
Potomac;  in  all  he  had  62,000,  to  which  20,000 
more  might  have  been  added  in  two  days. 
During  the  night  of  Sept.  2  Jackson  made  a 
reconnoissance  toward  Washington,  and  an  en- 
counter took  place  at  Ox  Hill,  near  Ohantilly, 
in  which  the  Union  generals  Stevens  and  Kear- 
ny were  killed.  The  oivil  and  military  au- 
thorities were  so  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
upon  the  capital,  that  they  ordered  the  whole 
array  to  fall  back  behind  its  defences.  Pope, 
at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  to  McClellan. — By  the 
confederates  the  two  battiesnear  BnJl  Run  are 
styled  the  first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas. 
Some  Union  authorities  give  the  name  of  Bull 
Eun  to  that  of  1861,  and  Groveton  to  that 
of  1863,  from  a  haralet  near  the  battle  field. 

BtLOW.  I.  Fritdrith  WIIhdM,  baron  von, 
connt  of  Dennewitz,  a  Prussian  soldier,  born 
on  the  family  estate  of  Falkenbetg,  in  the  Alt- 
mark,  Peb.  16, 1756,  died  in  K5nigsberg,  Peb. 
26,  1816.  He  entered  the  army  in  1T69,  and 
in  1813  was  lientenant  general  on  the  opening 
of  the  war  of  independence  against  Napoleon. 
At  Groasbeeren  he  achieved  bis  second  victory 
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over  Oudiaot,  and  near  Dennewitz,  Sept  6, 
commanding  under  Bemadotte,  he  defeated 
Ney,  for  wiiicli  the  king  made  hun  grand 
knight  of  tie  Iron  Cross.  At  the  close  of  the 
hattle  of  Leipsie,  Oct.  19,  he  was  foremost  in 
Storming  tlie  gates  of  the  city.  He  drove  most 
of  the  French  out  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  BlQcher  in  Champagne, 
March  4,  1814,  after  having  captured  LafSre 
and  Soissona.  He  had  a  prominent  ehare  in 
the  victory  near  Laon,  took  Compifegne,  and 
held  the  Montmartre  while  the  alUed  troops 
entered  Paris.  For  theae  achievements  he  was 
made  general  of  infantry  and  connt  of  Denne- 
witz,  with  estates  valued  at  200,000  thalers. 
He  contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
Waterioo,  by  brining  up  the  4th  corps,  in 
forced  marches,  to  reenforoe  Blticher ;  and 
Wellington  fully  acknowledged  his  services. 
He  was  equally  accomplished  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  military  science,  and  was  respected 
for  his  virtaes.  Frederick  William  III.  erected 
in  Berlin  a  marble  statue  m  honor  of  his 
memory.  Tamhagen  voa  Ense  wrote  Le6en 
de»  Oenerah  Qrttfen  Billow  ton  Hennewitz 
(Berlin,  1854).  U.  Idan  Belnritli  Dietrich, 
baron  von,  a  military  writer,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Falkenberg  about  1757, 
died  probably  in  Riga  in  1807.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  military  academy  in  Berlin.  After 
having  acted  with  the  insurgents  in  the  Nether- 
lands against  Joseph  IL,  he  devoted  himself  in 
Germany  to  the  stage,  and  twice  visited  the 
United  States.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  a  busi- 
ness speculation,  and  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many published  a  very  unfavorable  account  of 
this  country,  Der  Preutaat  ton  NordameHka 
in  aeinem  neuetten  Zuatande  (2  vols,,  Berlin, 
1797),  His  principal  publication  is  his  anony- 
mous Geist  de»  neuen  Krieg»»ytUms  (Hamburg, 
1799 :  3d  enlarged  ed,,  1885),  from  which  he 
Ijoped  for  official  employment.  Not  obttuning 
this,  he  engaged  in  a  newspaper  enterprise  in 
London,  where  he  failed,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  until  his  brother  the  general  came  to 
his  relief.  He  next  led  a  restless  life  in  France, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  in  1804.  He  was 
afterward  imprisoned  in  Berlin  and  Kolberg,  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  government,  whioli 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  personalities  of  his 
Oemkickte  dea  Fddeugs  von  1805  (2  vols,,  Ber- 
lin, 1806),  and  was  eventually  surrendered  to 
the  Russians.  He  wrote  many  other  military 
works,  contributed  to  military  periodicals,  and 

?ubUshed  Leben  dea  Primen.  Heinrieh  ton 
Veimen  (3  vols.,  Beriin,  1806}.  Hia  father 
became  a'Swedenborgian  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  hfe,  and  Baron  Adam  left  a  postbnmons 
work  on  Swedenborgianism,  Niinc  perm-mum 
««(.■  Goup  d'teil  swr  la  doctrine  de  la  nouvelle 
EglUe  ehHUmne  (Kolberg,  1809). 

IHTLOW,  Hans  Guldo  TOn,  a  German  pianist  anil 
composer,  bom  at  Dresden,  Jan.  8,  1880.  His 
father,  Karl  Eduard  von  Bulow  (1807-'53), 
was  a  novelist  and  poet.  The  son  commenced 
the  study  of  music  at  an  early  age  as  an  ama- 
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teur,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law ; 
but  as  his  tastes  became  more  decided,  he  final- 
ly, by  the  advice  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  aban- 
doned his  law  studies  at  Berlin,  and  devoted 
himself  to  music.  His  father,  displeased  at  this 
decision,  refused  him  support;  but  both  Wag- 
ner and  Liszt  gave  him  assistance,  the  former 
obtaining  for  him  in  1850  the  position  of  chief 
of  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  Zurich,  where 
the  operas  Tannhwaser  and  JCohengrin  were 
being  performed.  In  1851  he  went  to  Weimar, 
and  studied  the  piano  and  composition  for  two 
years  under  Liszt's  direction.  In  1852  he  play- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  public,  at  a  musical  fes- 
tival in  Ballenstedt;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
I  overture  to  "Julius  Cassar"  waa  performed 
for  the  first  time,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Neue  ZeiUehr^  f&r  Mmih  of 
Leipsie,  advocating  the,  progressive  school  of 
which  Wagner  was  the  chief.  He  succeeded 
Kullak  aa  first  professor  of  the  piano  at  the 
Beriin  conservatory  in  1855.  In  1857  he  mar- 
ried Cosima,  natural  daughter  of  Liszt  and  the 
countess  d'Agonlt.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
court  pianist  at  Berlin.  In  1864  he  went  to 
Rnssia,  where  he  made  a  great  reputation  as  a 
pianist  and  orchestral  conductor.  In  1867  he 
became  chapelmaster  and  director  of  opera  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  His  wife  having  deserted 
him  for  Wagner,  Von  BOlow  in  1869  obtained 
a  divorce  in  the  Bavarian  courts  ;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1872,  she  married  his  former  friend. 
Von  Btllow's  works  are  nearly  80  in  number, 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  being  his 
overtm'e  and  music  to  "  Julius  Cssar,"  "The 
Minstrel's  Curse"  fur  orchestra,  and  "Nir- 
wana,"  a  composition  founded  on  an  Indian 
legend.  Besides  these  he  Las  composed  songs 
and  chomses  and  numerous  pianoforte  pieces, 
themostpopular  of  which  have  been  transcrip- 
tions from  Liazt,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Handel,  and 
Bach.  As  a  conductor  of  orchestra  he  has  no 
Europe.    Aa  a  pianist  hit  only  rival 


[traordmary  charac- 
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positions  in  public. 
BVLfaSSa(8cirpva 
laeusins,  Linn.),  an 
aquatic  plant,  with 
a  Jarge  cylindrical 
stem  trom  3  to  8 
ft.  high,  the  sheath 
often  bearing  a 
small,  linear,  awl- 
shaped  leaf,  and  the 
culm  tipped  with 
an  erect  and  point- 
ed involucral  leaf. 
It 
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It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  ia  i 
in  rivera  and  ponds  on  the  continent,  in  Eng- 
land, North  America,  and  Kew  South  Wales. 
Tiie  root  was  tbrmerly  used  in  medicine  for  its 
astringeat  and  diuretic  qualities.  The  leaves 
and  stem  are  tough  and  fibrous,  and  are  em- 
ployed for  thatching,  and  for  making  matting 
and  chair  bottoms. 

BllLTl,  Bultlstaii,  or  Utile  IhOtt,  a  state  of 
central  Asia,  tributary  to  the  rulere  of  Casii- 
mere,  in  the  N".  W.  part  of  the  Himalaya, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus ;  area  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m, ; 
pop.  abont  75,000.  It  is  a  table  land  6,000  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  the  surrounding  peats  rise 
7.000  ft.  higher.  The  olimat«  is  therefore  cold, 
thongh  European  fruits  abound.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Tartars,  and  their  reli^on  Mohamme- 
dan. The  land  was  made  tributary  by  Gholab 
Singh  about  1846.  Until  then  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  last  ruler  having  been 
Ahmed  Shah.    The  capital  is  Isliardoh,  on  the 

BCLWEK,  Ednard.    See  Btjlwbe-Lttton. 

BCLWER,  Henry  Ljtton  Etile,  Baron  Balling 
and  Bulwer,  an  English  diplomatist  and  author, 
brother  of  Lord  Lytton,  born  in  1804,  died  in 
Naples,  May  28,  1872.  He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  Vienna  in  1829,  and  after  being 
secretary  of  legation  at  Brussels,  Oonatanti- 
nople,  and  Paris,  was  minister  at  Madrid  from 
1843  to  1848,  whenNarvaez  charged  him  with 
intermeddling  in  the  liberal  interest  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  Spain,  and  insisted  npon 
bis  recall.  Isturiz,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London,  was  thereupon  sent  away  by  the 
English  government,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  interrupted 
for  nearly  two  years.  Bnlwer  was  created  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  Narvaez 
ia  said  to  have  eventually  apolc^zed  to  him,  at 
tlie  instigation  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  mar- 
ried in  1848  a  daughter  of  Lord  Oowley  and 
niece  of  Welhngton.  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  minister  at  Washington,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  question, 
■which  was  ratified  Jnly  4,  1850.  He  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  at  Florence  from  1852  to 


sion  to  the  Dannbian  principalities,  and  held 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Oonstantinople  from 
18S8  to  1885.  While  in  that  city  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons,  and  often  delivered 
public  addresses,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  political  views,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  .parliament  for  Wilton  in 
1830,  fof  Coventry  in  1831,  and  for  Marjle- 
bone  in  1834,  retiring  in  1837.  He  was  a 
member  for  Tamworth  from  December,  1868, 
to  March  23,  1871,  when  he  waa  raised  to  the, 
peerage.  Among  his  writings  are:  "An  An- 
tnmn  in  Greece"  (1838};  "France,  Social, 
Literary,  and  Political "  (2  vols.,  1884) ;  "  The 
Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Claaaea  in  France  " 
(2  vols.,  1834-'6) ;  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  pre- 
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flsed  to  a  Paris  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
(1835);  "Historical  Characters:  Talleyrand, 
Oobbett,  Maddntosh,  and  Canning"  (2  vols., 
1868);  and  "Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston "  (2  vols,,  1870).  The  last  reaches  to 
1848,  and  he  left  in  MS.  a  oontinnation  of  the 
worli  to  1851-2.  He  had  also  finished  the 
greater  part  of  an  essay  on  the  first  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  which,  with  a  sketch  of  Lord  Brougham's 
career,  was  to  be  included  in  an  additional 
volume  of  his  "  Historical  Characters." 

BCLWER,  JsliD,  an  English  physician  of  the 
17th  century,  author  of  aeverfd  works  on  dac- 
tylology. Although  he  was  not  himself  an  in- 
structor of  deaf  mutes,  he  was  the  first  ia 
England  to  indicate  the  proper  plan  on  which 
all  subsequent  methods  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  based.  In  1644 
he  published  "Obironomia,  or  the  Art  of 
Manna!  Rhetoric,"  and  "  Ohirologia,  or  the  Nat- 
ural Language  of  the  Hand,"  which  obtained 
for  him  the  surname  of  "the  Chirosopher." 
His  principal  worit  is  "Philocophus,  or  the 
Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend;  exhibiting 
the  philosophical  verity  of  tliat  subtile  art 
which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  eie  to 
heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of 
his  lips,"  &c.  (London,  1648).  This  title  illus- 
trates his  plan  for  a  labial  alphabet  and  articu- 
lation, as  his  former  works  exhibited  his  plans 
for  a  manual  alphabet  and  imitative  signs. 
Among  his  other  curious  works  are  "Patho- 
myotomia,  or  a  Dissection  of  the  Significative 
Muscles  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mind  "  (12mo, 
London,  1649),  and  "  Anthropo- metamorphosis, 
Man-transformed,  or  the  Changeling"  {4to, 
1658). 

BULWEB-LYTTON.  I.  Edward  Gcoip  Earie 
Lytton,  Baron  Lytton,  an  English  novelist,  bom 
in  May,  1805,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1873. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Gen.  Bulwer,  of 
Heydon  HaU  and  Wood  Dalling,  Norfolk,  who 
belonged  to  an  ancient  famfly  of  Norman 
origin,  and  whose  wife,  Elizabeth  Barbara 
Lytton,  was  sole  heiress  of  the  Knebworth 
estates.  Gen.  Bulwer  died  while  his  son  was 
young,  and  the  child  was  brought  np  by  his 
mother,  who  died  in  1844.  His  education 
being  perfected  by  private  tutors,  he  entered 
Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1826.  At  tlie  university  he  gained  the  ch'anoel- 
lor's  prize  for  English  versification  by  a  poem 
on  "  Sculpture  "  (1825).  He  occupied  his  va- 
cations by  pedestrian  tours  through  England 
and  Scotland,  and  by  a  jannt  on  horseback 
over  a  great  part  of  France.  In  1826  he  pub- 
lished "  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers."  In  1827 
appeared  a  Byronic  poem,  entitied  "O'Neill, 
or  the  Rebel."  His  first  novel,  "Falkland," 
was  published  anonymously  in  1827,  followed 
in  1828  by  "  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Gentleman."  "  Pelham  "  was  adversely  criti- 
cised in  many  quarters,  but  conveyed  a  gene- 
ral impression  of  originality  and  power.  Next 
came  "The  Disowned,"  and  in  1829  "Deve- 
rens;"  in  1830,  "  Panl  Oliflbrd ;"  and  in  the 
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next  year  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "The  Si- 
amese Twins."  '-Eugene  Aram"  appeared  in 
1883;  "England  and  the  English''  in  1888  ; 
"  The  Student "  in  1835.  Previous  to  this  he 
liad  heen for  some  time  editor  of  the  "New 
Monthly  Magazine."  In  1834  appeared  "The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  "  and  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii ;"  in  1835,  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the 
Tribunes."  In  1837  he  published  "Athens, 
its  Eiae  and  Fall,"  a  work  of  historical  criti- 
cism; and  in  1838  "Ernest  Maltravers"  and 
the  continuation  of  the  same,  "  Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries."  "Leila,  or  the  Siege  ofGranada," 
appeared  in  1840 ;  "  Night  and  Morning," 
1841;  "Zanoni,"  1842;  and  "TheLastof  the 
Barons,"  1843.  In  1836  he  first  entered  the 
lists  as  a  dramatic  writer.  "  The  Duchess  de 
La  ValliSre"  was  a  failure,  but  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons"  and  "Eichelieu"  were  very  sucoeas- 
fm,  and  still  hold  the  stage.  "  Money,"  a 
comedy,  was  also  well  received,  "  The  Poems 
and  Ballads  of  Sehiller,"  translated  into  Eng- 
lish metre,  appeared  in  1844.  "  Lucretia,  or 
the  Children  of  the  Night "  (184ti),  another 
tomauce,  was  condemned  hy  the  critics  as  be- 
ing too  fiiU  of  horrors.  Bulwer  published  a 
pamphlet  in  its  defence,  entitled  "  A  Word  to 
the  Public."  "The  Now  Timon,"  a  poeticid 
romance  of  London  (1846),  passed  through 
three  editions  in  a  year,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  day. 
"King  Arthur,"  an  epic  (2  vols.,  1848;  new 
©d.,  1870),  was  considered  by  the  author  his 
best  work.  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,"  was  paUished  in  the  same  year.  In 
1850  appeared  "The  Oaxtone,"  a  novel  of 
English  domestic  life,  first  publi^ed  in  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine."  ,  Meanwhile,  in  1844,  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  Knebworth  estates  and 
assumed  the  surname  .of  Lytton,  and  became 
the  heir  of  the  tw6  houses  of  Lytton  and  Rob- 
inson or  Norreys,  which  latter  claim  descent 
from  the  Tudors  and  the  ancient  royal  lines  of 
Britain.  In  1851  he  wrote  "A  Letter  to  John 
Bull,  Esq.,  on>  Affairs  connected  with  his 
Landed  Property  and  the  Persons  who  live 
thereon,"  expressing  protectionist  views;  it 
rapidly  passed  through  eight  editions.  In  1845 
he  wrote  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient, 
in  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,"  in 
which  "he  recommended  the  water  cure  to 
overworked  literary  men.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  founding  of  the  guild  of  literature 
and  art,  at  whose  service  he  placed  a  small 
portion  of  his  estate,  and  for  which  he  also 
wrote  the  comedy  "Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem, 
or  Many  Sides  to  a  Question  "  (1853).  In  1856 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow  in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  de- 
livered an  inangural  address  advocating  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  rejoicing  over  the  in- 
creased weight  of  British  literature  in  the  in- 
tellectual balance  of  the  world,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  18th  century. 
He  was  reelected  rector  in  1858.  Amon^  his 
more  recent  works,  which  were  first  published 


in  periodicals,  are  "  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  in 
English  Life  "  (1851) ;  "  What  will  He  Do  with 
It!"  (1860);  "A  Strange  Story"  (1861); 
"  Caatoniana  "  (essays,  1866) ;  "  The  Odes  and 
EpodesofHorace"  (metrical  translation,  1869); 
"The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus"  (1870);  "The 
Coming  Race"  (1873);  and  "The  Parisians" 
(1873).  A  posthumous  novel,  "Kenelni  Ohil- 
Imgly,"  was  published  in  1873.  Dis  poeti- 
cal and  dramatic  works  have  been  collected 
in  5  volumes  (1852-'4).  Many  of  his  wri- 
tings have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe. — Mr.  Bulwer  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 
borough  of  St,  Ives  in  1831,  and  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  In  1832,  when  St. 
Ives  had  been,  deprived  of  its  representation  by 
the  reform  bill,  he  was  elected  hy  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1841.     His  efforts  to  relieve  newspapers  from 


ments  of  his  parliamentary  career  at  this  period. 
In  1835  he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "The  Crisis,"  which  ran  through  seven 
editions,  and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  whigs. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  conservative  candidates  for  the 
borough  of  Lincoln  in  June,  1841,  and  again  in 
July,  1847.  Having  reentered  parliament  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Herts  m  the  general, 
election  of  1852,  as  a  conservative  and  sup- 
porter of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  made  several 
effective  speeches,  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
a  leader  of  the  party.  In  1855  he  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  penny  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers, in  opposition  to  most  of  his  political 
associates.  At  the  gener^  election  of  1867 
he  was  again  returned  as  member  for  Herts. 
In  June,  1868,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Derby  cabinet  as  successor  of  Lord  Stanley  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
which  he  resigned  in  June,  1859.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton,  July 
14,  1866.  IL  Bosloa,  Lady  Bulwer-Lytton, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1807. 
She  is  a  daaghter  of  Mr.  Francis  Wheeler  of 
Limerick,  and  was  married  in  1827,  The  mar- 
riagi 
plac 

hustings  in  Hertford,  and  followed  her  hus- 
band's speech  of  thanks  for  his  eleotiott  with 
a  violent  harangue  against  him.  She  was  in 
consequence  confined  in  a  private  lunatic  asy- 
lum, but  soon  released.  She  early  contributed 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  wrote  several 
novels,  the  first  of  which  was  "  Chevely,  or 
the, Man  of  Honor  "  (1839).  A  number  of  her 
puljlieations  refiect  npon  her  husband  and  his 
relatives.  IIL  Edward  Robert  Bnlwer-Lytton, 
Baron  Lytton,  son  of  the  preceding,  horn 
Nov.  8,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  nnder  private  tutors  in  England,  studied 
for  a  time  at  Rome,  and  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1849  as  attach^  and  private 
secretary  to  his  uncle  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  then 
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minister  at  WaahingtoiiL  He  subsequently ' 
held  similftT  posts  at  Florence  and  Paris;  in 
1866  was  made  paid  attach^  at  tbe  l^^e, 
and  was  transferred  to  Vienna  ia  1860.  Wliile 
first  paid  attach^  here,  several  important 
missions  in  connection  with  Servian  affairs 
were  intnisted  to  him.  He  was  afterward 
se<H-etary  of  legation  at  Copenhagen,  Athens 
(1864),  Lisbon  (1895),  and  Madrid  (1868). 
At  Copenhagen  aad  Lisbon  he  acted  as  oharg6 
d'affaires.  Toward  tlie  end  of  1868  he  was 
made  secretary  of  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  in 
1873  at  Paris.  His  first  poems  were  pnb- 
lished  in  London  in  1866,  nnder  the  title  of 
"  Clytemnestra,  and  other  Minor  Foems,"  and 
at  once  attracted  attention  to  his  pseudonyme 
of  "  Owen  Meredith,"  under  which  nearly  all 
his  subsequent  works  appeared.  In  1869  he 
published  "The  Wanderer,  a  Collection  of 
Poems  in  Many  Lands;"  in  1860,  "Lucile," 
aromance  in  verse;  and  in  1861,  "Serbske 
Pesme,"    a  collection  of  Berrian  songs.     A 

Sirose  romance,  "  The  King  of  Ama^s,"  fol- 
owed  in  1863;  "Chronicles  and  Characters," 
a  volume  of  poems,  in  1868;  and  in  1869 
"  Orval,  or  the  Tool  of  Time,"  a  dramatic 
poem,  based  on  a  Polish  work.  His  wife  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon,  Edward  Ernest 
Villiers. 

BOrCOHBE,  a  S.  W.  oonnty  of  North  Caroli- 
na, near  the  Tennessee  border ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,413,  of  whom  3,308  were  col- 
ored. It  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  system. 
The  Bine  Ridge  is  on  or  near  the  8,  E.  boun- 
dary. The  French  Broad  river  ia  the  principal 
stream.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  affords  excel- 
lent pasturage.  In  the  N.  W.  part  are  cele- 
brated warm  springs.  The  Western  North 
Carolina  railroad  is  to  pass  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  66,656  bushels 
of  wheat,  14,704  of  rye,  834,666  of  Indian  com, 
4S,79S  of  oats,  24,847  lbs.  of  wool,  and  30,689 
of  tobacco.  There  were  1,966  horses,  4,131 
milch  cows,  6,483  other  cattle.  12,355  sheep, 
and  16,135  swine."  Capital,  Asheville.— The 
phrase  "talking  for  Buncombe"  originated 
with  a  member  of  congress  from  this  county. 
(See  AuBBioANisMs.) 

BOOELCdtD,  or  the  Bnndela  C«mitry,  ene  of 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  between  lat.  33° 
63'  and  36°  36'  N.,  Ion.  77°  53'  and  81°  33'  E. ; 
area,  18,099  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,500,000.  It 
comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bandali,  Hum- 
merpoor,  and  Calpee,  Jaloon,  Jeitpoor,  Chur- 
gaon,  and  Gurota,  and  a  number  of  petty 
native  states  and  jaghires,  all  under  British 
protection.  It  is  a  hiUy  country,  traversed  by 
the  three  ranges  of  the  Bindyachal,  Bandair, 
and  Panna,  the  last  of  which  is  rich  in  dia- 
monds and  coal.  From  these  monntains  flow 
numerous  rivers,  including  the  Betwah,  Tama- 
sa,  and  Oane,  all  affluents  of  the  Jumna,  which 
flows  along  the  N.  E.  boundary.  The  soil  pro- 
duces almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  ftuit 
known  in  India.     The  climate  is  healthy  in 
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some  plaees,  but  in  others,  chiefly  in  the  west, 
is  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  are 
Oalpee,  Bandah,  Jhana,  Ohatturpoor,  Jaloon, 
and  Oallinger. 

BIJVCiE.  !•  lleiuider,  a  Russian  botanist  and 
traveller,  bom  in  Kiev,  Sept.  24,  1803.  He 
was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and,  after  taking  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1836,  travelled  in  Siberia 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
and  then  joined  the  mission  of  the  academy  of 
Stl  Petersburg  to  Peking,  where  he  acquired 

-     nsive  herbarium.      In  1838  he  made  a 

Asiatic  journey,  and  in  1834  became 
)r  of  botany  at  Kazan,  and  in  1836  at 
Dorpat.  In  1867-'9  he  made  new  espiormg 
espeditions.  He  has  publisiied  works  on  the 
pimits  of  Russia,  northern  China,  Mongolia,  and 
the  Altai  mountains,  Lehmanni  Seliquim  Bo- 
taniae,  and  other  works.  II.  EUdi'llih  Eger,  a 
Russian  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Kiev,  March  18,  1802.  He  was  educated  at 
Dorpat,  and  since  1881  has  been  professor  of 
law  there.  In  1856  he  became  connected  with 
the  imperial  chancery  at  8t.  Petersburg,  in  tlje 
department  for  the  codification  of  the  private 
law  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courlano.  His 
law  writing  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

BrNKER  HILL,  a  round,  smooth  elevation  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  110  ft.  high,  commanding 
the  peninsula  of  Boston.  It  is  connected  by  a 
ridge  on  its  southern  slope  with  Breed's  hill, 
about  76  ft.  high,  the  crests  of  the  two  hills 
being  about  700  yards  apart.  These  heights 
are  famous  for  the  battle  fought  on  them  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  forces,  June 
17,  1775.  The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Gage, 
who  had  recently  received  large  reSnforcements 
under  Gens.  Howe,  Buigoyne,  and  Clinton. 
Around  Boston,  having  l£eir  headquarters  at 
Cambridge,  were  the  minute  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  various  bodies  of  militia  and 
parties  of  volunteers,  as  yet  independent  of 
each  other,  obeying  their  several  commanders, 
knowing  little  of  military  discipline,  united 
only  by  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
but  of  whom  Washington  in  person  was  soon 
to  take  command.  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the 
military  head  of.  Massachusetts,  was  however 
in  general  regarded  as  commander-in-chief, 
while  Preacott,  Putnam,  Gridley,  Btark,  and 
Pomeroy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
the  old  contests  between  England  and  France, 
8e];ved  under  him.  The  beleaguered  and  now 
reinforced  British  had  determined  to  beain 
olfensive  operations  against  the  rebels.  This 
design  became  known  in  the  American  camp, 
where  the  daring  counsels  of  the  officers  and 
the  inexperienced  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
once  suggested  the  project  of  anticipating  any 
movement  of  Gen.  Gage.  It  was  determined 
to  seize  and  forti^  the  heights  of  Charlestown 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  received  command 
of  a  force  of  1,000  men  to  execute  this  perilous 
enterprise.      The  detachments  pwaded  soon 
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after  sunset  on  Cambridge  common,  where 
prayers  were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the 
president  of  Harvard  college.  About  So'ttook 
they  began  their  march  toward  Charleatown, 
and  near  the  isthmus  called  Charleatown  neck 
were  joined  by  Major  Brooks  and  Gen.  Put- 
nam, and  by  the  wagons  laden  with  intrench- 
ing tools.  Prescott  conducted  them  undis- 
covered up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hill,  and 
thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed's  hill, 
wbich  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
command  of  the  town  and  shipping.  There 
the  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  marked  oat,  and  a 
little  after  midnight  the  first  sod  was  thrown 
up.  At  dawn  a  strong  redoubt  about  eight 
rods  square,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breast- 
work which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece 
of  low  land  called  the  Slough,  was  already 
completed,  and  was  espied  from  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  These  immediately  brought  tlieir 
gima  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  cannonade  awoke 
the  citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town.  Amid 
an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  shells,  on  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season,  after  Laving 
toiled  all  night,  and  possessing  but  scanty  sup- 
phes,  the  Americans  steadily  pursued  their 
work  till  about  11  o'clock.  At  that  time  the 
intrenching  tools  were  removed  by  Putnam  to 
Bunker  hill,  with  the  design  of  forming  a  new 
breastwork  there.  Prescott  strengthened  his 
right  flank  by  some  troops  thrown  into  the 
village  of  Charleatown  at  the  southern  foot  of 
tbe  hill,  and  on  the  left,  at  the  very  moment 
of  battle,  a  fortification  against  musket  balls 
was  completed  by  the  intei'testure  of  two  rail 
fences  and  thenew-mownhay  of  the  meadows. 
While  the  military  din  which  refiohoed  from 
the  streets  of  Boston  announced  an  impending 
attack,  Prescott  repeatedly  sent  messages  to 
Cambridge  asking  for  reinforcements  and  pro- 
visions, and  Putnam  went  in  person  to  nrge 
the  esigenoies  of  the  case.  Yet  Ward  hesi- 
tated to  expose  his  stores  and  to  risk  a  general 
engagement  by  weakening  his  main  body,  and 
it  was  not  till  11  o'clock  that  orders  from  him 
reached  Stark  at  Medford  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Prescott.  This  veteran  was  at  the 
head  of  500  New  Hampshire  ti'oops,  and  wi 
led  them  on  slowly,  deteTmin.ed  to  bring  t  ____ 
fresh  into  battle.  He  appeared  on  the  heights 
about  2  o'clock,  and  took  his  position  on  the 
left  to  maintain  the  rustic  bulwark  which 
reached  toward  the  Mystic.  At  the  same  time 
Warren  arrived,  and  after  decUning  the  t 
mand,  which  was  tendered  to  him  by  Putnam 
at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Prescott  on  Breed's 
hill,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volunt«er,  and 
was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  selected  .the 
place  of  greatest  danger  and  importance.  Al- 
ready the  British  army  of  assault  had  landed. 
Gen.  Gage  had  decided,  in  opposition  to  a  ma- 
jority of  his  council,  to  attack  the  Americans 
in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the  conviction 
that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an  assault 
of  veterans.  About  1  o'clock  28  boats  and 
barges,  contdning  four  regiments  of  inftotry, 


10  companies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  infantry, 
and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  in  all  about 
2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover 

heavy  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  Moulton's 
point,   a  little  north  of  Breed's  hill.     Gen. 

e  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was 
to  pnsh  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and 
attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  out- 
flank and  surround  the  whole  American  parity ; 
Gen.  Pigot  commanded  the  left  wing,  which 
was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt. 
Reinforcements  were  on  their  way  toward  the 
American  lines  ail  day,  but  the  whole  number 
who  arrived  in  time  to  take  part.in  the  action 
did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  Prescott  com- 
manded upon  the  redoubt,  Knowiton  and  Stark 
on  the  left,  and  Putnam  was  active  and  effi- 
cient in  various  ways,  now  planning  additional 
fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  now  scouring  the 
whole  peninsula  to  hurry  np  reenforcements, 
and  now  mingling  with,  encouraging,  and 
threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.  The 
two  columns  of  the  British,  after  partaiing  of 
refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault a  little  after  SJ  o'clock.  They  present- 
ed a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  Pigot'a 
diviaon  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order,  dis- 
charging their  musketry,  and  galled  only  by  a 
flanking  Are  from  the  Americans  in  Charles- 
town.  The  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to 
the  strict  command  of  Prescott^  withheld  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  had  approached  within 
eight  rods,  when  a  tremendous  volley  was 
discharged,  and  nearly  the  whole  front  rank 
of  the  British  fell.  The  assailants,  recoiling 
for  a  moment,  again  advanced,  and  were  met 
by  a  second  volley  more  effective  than  the 
first.  The  Americans  were  all  marksmen,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  an  "unremitting  fire  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  armies,  till  the  British 
staggered  and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of 
them  even  to  their  boats.  Gen.  Howe's  divi- 
sion had  in  like  manner  moved  gallantly  for- 
ward, been  received  at  the  distance  of  nine 
rods  by  a  deadly  Are  from  the  whole  line  of 
the  rail  fence,  and  forced  after  a  struggle  into 
confusion  and  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  mo- 
ments following  this  first  check  were  employed 
by  the  American  officers  in  cheering  and  prais- 
ing the  men.  Meantime  Charlestowu  neck, 
over  which  recmits  were  hurrying  to  the  ae- 
tion,  was  raked  by  an  unceasing  discharge  of 
balls  and  bomb  shells  irom  the  neighboring 
British  batteries  and  ships;  the  village  of 
Oharlestown,  from  which  so. much  annoyance 
had  been  esperienced  in  the  flrs';  attack,  was 
set  on  fire  by  shells  thrown  from  Oopp's  hill, 
and  its  BOO  wooden  edifices  burst  into  a  blaze ; 
and  amid  the  conftiuon  of  this  scene  the  British 
began  their  second  attempt  to  storm  the  re- 
doubt, firing  musket  shots  as  they  ascended  the 
hill.  The  Americans  reserved  theirflre  till  the 
enemy  was  within  six  rods,  and  then  a  volley 
aimed  with  the  skill  of  sharpshooters  did  its 
accustomed  execution.     The  Britiih,  however, 
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pressed  boldly  forward  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
tinuona  atream  of  fire,  but  staggered  before 
reaching  the  redoubt,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances, threats,  and  even  blows  of  the 
officers,  again  gave  way,  and  retreated  in 
greater  confusion  than,  before,  leaving  some  of 
their  dead  within  a  few  yards  of  the  works. 
The  graas  fence  on  the  left  waa  at  the  same 
time  maintained  against  Gen.  Howe,  whose 
division  suffered  severelj  in  loss  of  men  and 
ofBoers.  The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  op- 
posite shore  beheld  with  astonishment  tlie  snc- 
cesafu!  stand  of  raw  militia. agdnst  veteran 
regulars.  Gen.  Clinton,  who  from  Oopp's  hill 
had  watched  the  action,  now  hurried  over  as  a 
volunteer  with  reSnforcements.  The  terrible 
scene  was  new  to  the  American  troops,  yet 
they  answered  with  cheers  when  Prescott 
cried,  "  If  we  drive  them  back  once  more, 
they  cannot  rally  again."  But  it  waa  now  dis- 
covered that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  when  the  engagement  was  re- 
newed the  Americans  had  each  only  from  one 
to  four  chaises  of  powder  left,  and  not  more 
than  50  bayonets  in  ail.  The  British  advanced 
in  three  divisions,  from  tlie  sonth,  east,  and 
northeast,  and  when  close  at  hand  received 
the  same  murderous  volley  as  before.  They 
advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  Amer- 
ican fire  immediately  slackened.  The  last 
round  of  ammunition  shot  down  those  of  the 
enemy  who  first  mounted  the  parapet,  one  of 
whom  waa  M^or  Pitcaim.  There  was  for 
some  time  a  hand-to-hand  stru^le  carried  on 
by  the  Americana  with  their  few  bayonets,  the 
stocks  of  the  muskets,  the  barrels  after  the 
stocks  were  broken  off,  and  even  with  stones, 
till,  the  wings  of  the  British  getting  into  the 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  a  little  before  4  o'clock 
Prescott  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  He  him- 
self was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  re- 
doubt, pari7ing  with  his  sword  bayonets  which 
pierced  his  coat,  and  bis  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  two  divisions  by  whom  they  were 
nearly  surrounded.  They  received  a  destruc- 
tive volley  aa  they  left  the  redoubt,  and  War- 
ren fell  shot  through  the  head  with  a  bullet. 
Stark  and  Snowlton  maintained  their  station 
at  the  rail  fence  till  the  troops  of  Prescott  had 
left  the  hill,  and  then  retired  slowly,  Pomeroy, 
a  veteran  of  70  years,  firing  back  upon  the 
enemy  till  his  musket  waa  shattered  by  a  ball. 
The  retreat  was  across  Bunker  hill,  where 
they  were  encountered  by  Putnam,  who  had 
beencollectingreenforcements,  and  who  sought 
in  vain  to  rally  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
uofiniahed  works  which  he  had  constructed. 
The  retreat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from 
the  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was 
no  pursuit  beyond  Oharlestown  neck.  Put- 
nam, who  had  assumed  the  supreme  direction 
after  the  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hill, 
rallied  a  portion  of  the  fugitives,  and  encamped 
that  night  on  Prospect  hill.  Prescott  repMred 
to  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so  lit- 
tle discouraged   that    he  offered  with  three 
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regiments  to  recover  his  post.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle,  though  a  defeat,  had  all  the 
moral  effect  of  a  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
British  in  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  account 
of  Gen.  Gage,  was  at  least  1,054,  among  whom 
were  TO  commissioned  ofEcers  wounded  and  13 
killed.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
145  killedandmissing,  and  304  wounded.  The 
death  of  WtCrreu,  one  of  the  most  guileless  and 
ablest  of  patriots,  caused  profound  and  uni- 
versal sorrow. — In  the  centre  of  the  grounds 
included  within  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  hill 
now  stands  the  obelisk  known  as  Bunker  Hil! 
monument.  It  is  a  square  shaft,  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  221ft.  high,  31  ft.  square  at 
the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  Ita  foundations 
areenclosedl2ft.  under  ground.  Inside  of  the 
shaft  is  a  round  hollow  cone,  7  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  4  ft.  2  in.  at  the  top,  encircled  by 
a  winding  staircase  of  294  stone  steps,  which 
leads  to  a  chamber  immediately  under  the 
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apes,  11  ft.  in  diameter.  This  chamber  has 
four  windows,  which  afford  a  wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  contains  two  can- 
nons, named  respectively  Halicook  and  Adams, 
which  were  used.™  many  engagements  during 
the  war.  The  cornerstone  of  this  monument 
was  laid  on  the  BOth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
June  17,  1825,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  na- 
tion's guest,  when  Daniel  Webster  pronounced 
an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion  about  200 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  and  40  survivors  of 
the  batUe.  The  monument  waa  completed  in 
1842,  its  entire  expense  having  been  over 
$150,000;  and  on  June  IT,  1843,  it  waa  dedi- 
cated, Daniel  Webster  being  again  the  orator. 
BDIJSEN,  CInlstlan  SM\  Jo^as,  baron  von,  pop- 
ularly known  aa  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  German 
scholar  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Korhach,  Wal- 
deok,  Au^.  25,  1791,  died  in  Bonn,  Nov.  28, 
1860.  Hia  grandfether  was  a  lawyer,  but  his 
remoter  ancestors  were  farmers,  and  in  after 
life  Bunsen  often  proudly  referred  to  his  spring- 
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Ing  from  that  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  culti- 
Tated  and  cultivating  class  of.society.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  his  father  by  his  se<Mjnd  mar- 
riage with  a  former  governess  in  the  family  of 
the  coimtesa  of  Waldeck.  He  attended  the 
gymnasium  from  1806  to  1808,  afterward  stud- 
ied theology  at  Marhurg,  and  in  1800. entered 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  Here  Heyne  show- 
ed him  great  attention,  and  recommended  him 
as  a  German  teacher  to  young  William  B.  As- 
tor  of  New  York,  whose  travelling  companion 
he  ttfterward  became.  In  1811  he  went  with 
Arthur  Sohopenhauer  to  Gotha,  Jena,  and  Wei- 
mar. In  April,  1812,  he  became  teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  Gottingen.  The  nniver- 
eity  awarded  a  prize  to  his  first  literary  at- 
tempt in  Latin,  Be  Jure  Atheniemiwrn  HeredA- 
twrio.  In  1813  he  received  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  from  the  nniversity  of  Jena. 
Subsequently  be  travelled  extensively  with 
Mr.  Astor  in  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Vienna 
he  met  Friedrich  von  Sohlegel ;  at  Munich, 
Soheliing  and  Thiersch ;  and  he  joined  the  lat- 
ter in  studying  Persian,  and  read  law  with 
Feuerbaeh.  On  his  return  to  Gottingen,  he  and 
his  fHends  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  philological 
and  phiio80j)hical  society,  andhepnrauedavast 
system  of  kindred  studies,  including  Semitic  and 
Sanskrit  philology,  and  perfecting  his  knowl- 
edge of  me  Scandinavian  lansuages  on  a  visit 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  m  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1815  and  the  year  1816  in  Berlin, 
where  the  preaching  of  Schieiermacber  greatly 
impressed  him,  and  where  he  conceived  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  Niebuhr.  He  continued 
his  studies  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  Paris  un- 
der Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  joined  Mr.  Astor  at 
Florence,  and  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
the  United  States  became  the  French  teacher 
of  Mr.  Catheart,  an  English  gentleman.  On 
July  1, 1817,  he  married  at  Rome  Fanny  Wad- 
dington,  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman, 
and  the  plan  of  an  improved  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 
his  yonngwife.  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Brandis, 
and  Plainer  were  the  inseparable  companions 
of  the  Bunsens,  and  their  modest  lodgings  in 
the  palazzo  Oaffarelli  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
where  they  lived  33  years,  became  a  resort  of 
many  distinguished  persons.  When  Brandis, 
Prussian  secretary  of  legation,  fell  ill,  Bunsen 
replaced  him,  and  in  August,  1818,  was  official- 
ly appointed  to  that  post.  From  this  time  his 
influence  began  to  be  felt  alike  in  the  scientific 
and  literary  world,  and  in  tlie  political  affairs 
of  his  time.  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia, 
TisitingRomeml834,  was  pleased  with  ithe  sec- 
retary, and  to  Bunsen's  influence  are  ascribed 
sever^  reforms  in  the  state  church  of  Prussia 
which  were  decreed  by  the  king  during  his  stay 
at  Rome,  Bunsen  held  that  there  could  be  no 
real  church  without-a  liturgy,  and  no  litui^y 
■without  a  church ;  and  he  prepared  a  Protes- 
tant liturgy  for  public  worship,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king.  In  1824,  on  Hiebuhr'a 
resignation,  Bunsen  was  made  ohargS  d'affaires. 


and  in  1827  minister.    When  the  European 

Ejwers  endeavored  to  settle  the  aff^rs  of  the 
apal  States,  he  elaborated  for  the  conferences 
the  so-called  •memorandwm,  del  Maggio.  He 
had  obtained  from  Pope  Leo  SIL  the  cele- 
brated brief  regulating  mixed  marriages;  but 
when  Gregory  SVI.  succeeded  Leo,  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican ; 
and  then  began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all 
semi-Oatbolic  and  semi-Protestant  countries,  a 
series  of  dissensions  between  the  state  and  the 
clergy,  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of 
several  bishops,  Bunsen,  failing  in  his  efforts 
to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope,  withdrew  in 
1887,  and  in  1839  became  minister  to  Switzer- 
land. In  1841  he  was  sent  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  to  England  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  soon  after  was  made  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's.  From  England  he  sev- 
eral times  visited  Berlin ;  and  in  1844,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  he  presented  several  memoirs 
and  projects  concerning  the  introduction  into 
Prussia  of  a  representative  form  of  government, 
modelled  as  far  as  possible  on  the  English  stan- 
dard. In  1846  he  was  made  privy  council-^ 
lor,  with  the  title  of  excellency.  After  the  out- 
break in  1848  Bunsen  strongly  advocated  the 
cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein  against  Denmark, 
and  published  a  pamphlet  in  English,  nnder  the 
title,  "Memoir  on  the  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  pre- 
sented to  Viscount  Palmerston  April  8,  1848." 
His  influence  was  on  the  side  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  diet  in  Frankfort  for  the  union  of 
Germany  uBd,er  the  king  of  Prussia  as  empe- 
ror, and  he  supported  this  movement  in  several 
pamphlets.  In  1849  he  participated  in  the 
conferences  in  London  relative  to  the  Schles-  . 
wig-Holetein  question,  and  in  1850  protested 
against  the  London  protocol  which  resulted 
from  them  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war 
Bunsen's  sympathies  were  with  the  allies,  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Prusman  cabinet.  This, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistic  tendencies  of 
the  Prussian  court  and  government,  weakened 
the  favor  which  for  more  than  20  years  he  had 
enjoyed  with  Frederick  William  iV,  In  Eng- 
land he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  royai  fam- 
ily and  to  many  eminent  persons,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  whose  death  he  wrote 
a  memorial  which  was  in  1852  translated  into 
English  by  Anna  Gurney.  Bunsen's  resigna- 
tion of  the  embassy  was  accepted  in  April, 
1854,  after  which  he  resided  at  Oharlottenberg, 
near  Heidelberg.  He  was  made  a  baron  and 
peer  in  1857,  spent  the  winters  of  1858-'@  and 
1859-'60  at  Cannes,  visited  Paris  in  1859,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1860  went  to  Bonn, — During 
his  residence  in  Rome,  in  conjunction  with 
Niebuhr,  he  studied  Roman  antiquities,  and 
made  various  historical  researches  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  and  relipon,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  world's  history.  Among. the 
fruits  of  these  studies  was  Die  chrUtUche  Ba.- 
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tiliksii  dei  chrietlichen  Som  (ifanich,  1843). 
He  united  the  study  of  Plato's  philosophy  with 
Bibiieal  and  liturgical  labors,  and  witJi  re- 
searches in  the  history  of  Ohriatiaiiity ;  and 
Ohampollion,  who  was  then,  at  Eotne,  as^ated 
him  in  mastering  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
As  the  result  of  these  labors  we  have  the  great 
work,  Aegyptens  Stelle  in  (for  WeltgescAicAle  (5 
vols.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846-'57;  English 
translation,  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  His- 
tory," 2  vote.,  London,  1845-'54).  The  work 
is  divided  into  live  parts,  each  composing  a 
distinct  whole.  Most  of  his  other  publications 
bear  on  theological  and  political  questions. 
Two  critical  works  on  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
were  followed  by  "Hippolytas  and  his  Times, 
or  the  Life  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church  nnder  the  Emperora  Commodus  and 
Alexander  Severus"  (4  vols.,  London,  1851), 
which  he  wrote  boUi  in  English  and  in  German 
(2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1853),  and  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  productions  of  the 
present  epoch  in  theological  literature.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Zeiehen  der  Zeit  (2  Vols., 
Leipaic,  1855 ;  English  translation,  "Signs  of 
the  Hmes,"  2  vols.,  London,  1866-'6),  and  Cfott 
in  der  Geschiehte  (S  vols.,  Leipao,  !857-'8i 
English  translation,  "  God  in  History,"  1857). 
The  publication  of  bis  comprehensive  Bihel- 
ieerk  f&r  die  Qeiaeinde  ("  The  Bible  for  the 
Common  People")  was  commenced  with  the 

fiecuniary  assistance  of  Mrs.  Sails  Sohwabe,  a 
ftdy  of  Manchester,  and  was  afterward  aided 
by  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Astor.  It  was 
completed  after  Bunsen's  MS.  shortly  before 
his  death  by  Profs.  Holtzmann  of  Heidelberg 
and  Oaraphausen  of  Bonn  (9  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1869-"ro).  His  correspondence  witi  Prederick. 
William  IV.,  edited  by  Ranke,  was  published 
in  1873,  The  baroness  Bunsen  has.  published 
."  Memoirs  of  Baron  Bunsen  "  (2  vols.,  London, 
1867;  German  translation,  with  additions  by 
Prof.  Nippofd,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-70).— Bar- 
on Bunsen  left  ten  chiJdren.  Several  of  his  sons 
are  diplomatists,  and  Geokgton  Bcnbbn,  bom 
in  Rome,  Nov.  7, 1824,  is  prominent  in  politics. 
BDNSEN,  Eobert  VUhelm,  a  German  chemist, 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Gcttingen, 
March  31,  1811.  His  father  was  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  literatnre  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  the  son,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  gyflmasium,  entered 
the  university,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
stndy  of  chemistry  and  physics.  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1880,  after- 
ward studied  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and 
in  1833  became  tutor  at  the  university  of  GOt- 
tlngen.  In  1834  he  pubUshed,  in  coi;iunction 
with  Berthold,  his  important  research  npon 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to 
arsenic,  Inl836hewasappointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Cassel, 
in  1838  at  the  nniversity  of  Marbu)^,  and  in 
1851  at  Breslan,  where  he  planned  the  best 
working  laboratory  at  that  time  to  be  found 
on  the  continent;  but  he  did  not  rem»n  long 
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enough  to  complete  it,  as  he  accepted  in  1852 
a  call  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  constructed  a 
Btill  greater  laboratory,  and  has  founded  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  chemistry  in 
Europe.  In  184S  he  undertook  an  importiait 
journey  to  Iceland,  during  which  he  devoted 
apeoial  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
geysers,  examining  the  waters,  the  sedimen- 
tary deposits,  and  the  gases  issuing  from  the 
springs.  The  results  of  this  joumey  are  em- 
bodied in  a  letter  to  Berzelius  written  after  his 
return,  Bunsen  has  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  original  papers  to  the  scientific  journals, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
on  the  cyanogen  compounds,  examination  of 
the  gases  of  blast  furnaces,  improvement  in 
galvanic  batteries,  researches  upon  kakodyle, 
preparation  of  magnesium,  aluminum,  chromi- 
um, and  lithium,  photo-chemical  researches  on 
specific  gravity,  gas  absorption,  diffusion,  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  discovery  of  the  new  metals 
cfesinm  and  rubidium.  His  largest  indepen- 
dent publications  are:  "Journey  to  Iceland." 
"  On  a  new  Volumetric  Method,"  "A  Treatise 
on  Gas  Analysis,"  and  "  Chemical  Analysis  by 
the  Spectroscope,"  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigations he  has  invented  some  of  our  most 
important  aids  to  scientific  research,  Bunsen's 
battery,  Bunsen's  burner,  Bunsen's  photometer, 
and  Bunsen's  pump  have  accjuired  a  world- 
wide use,  and  are  considered  mdispensable  in 
every  laboratory. 

BCSmfG,  a  bame  ^ven  to  several  birda  of 
the  order  pas»ereg,  tribe  controgtres,  family 
frinffilUdtB,  and  sub*family  emb^izince.  It  is 
characterized  by  an  acute  conical  bill,  with  a 
straight  or  nearly  straight  onlmen,  and  with 
the  lateral  margins  sinuated ,  the  mtenor  of 
the  upper  mandible  with  a  palatio  knob ,  the 
wings  moderate  and  somewhat  pomted,  tarsi 
about  ai  long  as  the  middle  toe,  and  scaled; 
hind  toe  robust  and  longer  than  the  mner; 
claws  slender  and  generally  curved     Among 


BIsck-Uiroiital  BuuTloe:  (Ensplza  Americuis). 


the  genera  are  ev»piza  (Pr.  Bonap.),  of  which 
a  weU  known  species  is  the  black-throated 
bunting  (E.  Americana,  Gmel.),  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  bead  greenish  olive,  bind  head, 
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neck,  nod  cheeks  dark  ash-gray ;  streak  over 
eye  and  lower  mandible,  lower  neck,  and 
middle  of  the  hreaat  yellow ;  chin,  white, 
throat  hlflok,  sides  gray,  ahdomen  wliite,  and 
lesser  wing  coverts  hright  chestnut;  length  6^ 
inches;  female  without  the  black  on  the 
throat  This  bird  arrives  ia  the  New  England 
states  team  the  south  abont  the  middle  of  May, 
8nd  returns  early  in  September,  spending  the 
winter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States ; 
it  consumes  caterpiUars,  insects,  and  immense 
numbers  of  eankerworms  early  in  the  summer 
it  also  eats  seeds  ot  ^  arious  grasses  The  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  fit  e, 
white,  speckled  mith  black  Birds  of  this 
genus  are  found  also  m  Asia,  Europe,  and 
South  America  they  frequent  bushes  and 
open  cultivated  fields,  seekmg  their  food  on 
the  ground;  there  are  about  12  species  de 
scribed.  The  genus  emiema  (Linn.),  of  which 
familiar  species  are  E.  hoTtulana  and  E.  mi- 
tiaria,  oontwns  about  30  species,  scattered  over 
the  old  and  new  world,  espeoially  the  former; 
on  the  approach  of  winter  tney  collect  in  fiocks, 
in  which  they  remain  until  spring ;  their  habits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 
(See Oetolan.)  The genas^?«ctropAonea  (Mey- 
er) contains  four  species,  among  which  are  the 
snow  hunting  (P.  nivalis,  Linn.),  and  the  Lap- 
land lark  bunting  (P.  Lnpponious,  Linn.),  re- 


mariahle  for  their  long  hind  toe  and  very  long 
and  nearly  straight  claw.  In  winter  they  live 
in  temperate  Europe  and  North  America,  going 
to  the  far  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  asso- 
ciate in  flocks  in  open  mountainous  districts, 
running  quickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of 
seeds,  alpine  fhiits,  and  insects;  the  nest  is 
made  in  fissures  of  rocks  or  on  grassy  hillocks. 
<yihet  fringillidi^  as  many  species  of  spsirows 
and  finches,  are  in  various  localities  called 
buntings. 

BDimSO,  Jab«z,  D.  D.,  anEnglish  clergyman, 
bom  in  Manchester,  May  13,  1779,  died  June 
16,  1B58.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  Manchester, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Percival,  a  physician 
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ofthattown.  In  his  16th  year  he  joined  the 
Wesleyan  church,  at  the  age  of  19  began  to 
preach,  and  in  1799  was  received  into  the  con- 
ference. He  sx>ent  eight  years  in  Manchester, 
five  in  Liverpool,  and  abont  88  in  various  po- 
sitions in  London.  His  legal  mind  and  powers 
of  broad  generalization  made  him  the  legislar 
tive  leader  of  his  connection.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  single  person  were  due  the 
conception  and  realization  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  Wesieyan  church.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  laymen  into  the 
management  of  the  missionary  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  also  into  the  district  meetings ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  earnest  advocaj'y  that 
the  association  of  laymen  with  the  clergy  on 
connectional  committees  having  the  charge  of 
financial  interests  was  recognized  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  Wesleyan  polity.  He  was  the  first 
man  elected  by  nomination  to  the  "Legal  Hun- 
dred," was  their  secretary  ten  terms,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  conferetfce  four  times. 
To  his  sagacity  and  earnestness  were  largely 
due  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionary  society,  whose  secretary  he  was 
for  18  years.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Wes- 
leyan theolopca!  school,  in  1834,  Dr.  Bunting 
was  appointed  its  president,  and  he  remained 
in  this  ofEce  nntil  his  death.  Next  after  Wes- 
ley, Coke,  and  Asbury,  Dr.  Bunting  was  the 
master  spirit  in  settling  the  ecclesiastical,  mis- 
sionary, and  educationalpolicy  of  the  Wesley- 
an church  of  England.  His  posthumous  "  Ser- 
mons" (2  vols.  12mo)  appeared  in  1861.  His 
life,  edited  by  his  son,  was  begun  several  years 
since,  bnt  only  one  volume  has  appeared. 

BrNTZLAV.    See  Brszi.Atr. 

BGNIAlf,  J«lin,  an  English  preacher,  bom  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1638,  died  in  London, 
Aug.  81,  1688.  His  father  was  a  tinker,  and 
brouglit  up  his  son  to  the  same  trade,  giving 
him  a  very  imperfect  education.  The  early 
biographers  of  Bunyan  attribute  to  him  an  idle, 
vagrant,  and  dissolute  youth;  hut,  although 
later  writers  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
in  esa^erating  his  virtues,  the  adverse  com- 
ments on  his  early  life  were  due  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  Bunyan's  own  strain  of  self-condem- 
nation. In  after  years,  when  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  obloqay  and  accused  of  the  very 
vices  which  he  had  laid  to  his  own  charge,  he 
indignantly  defended  himself.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  his  early  manhood 
was  stained  with  gross  immorality,  and  his 
autobiography,  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  shows  that  he  only  adopts  the  ex- 
travagant style  of  the  Puritans.  He  acknowl- 
edges a  habit  of  profane  swearinp,  but  says 
that  he  was  cured  of  this  by  a  single  well-timed 
rebuke.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  playing  at  tip-cat  and  dancing  on  the  village 
ftreen,  as  well  as  ringing  the  church  bells.  All 
these  amusements  he  in  time  came  to  look  upon 
as  sinftil,  and  bemoaned  as  if  he  had  committed 
irreparable  evil.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted 
in  the  parliamentary  anpy,  but   all  that  is 
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tnowE  of  this  part  of  his  career  is,  that  he  waa 
present  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  and  escaped 
death  by  permitting  a  fellow  soldier  to  take  his 
place  aa  &  sentinel.  Bunyan  always  regarded 
this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His 
military  experience  was  reflected  in  his  wri- 
tings, eapeciallj  in  hia  "  Holy  War,"  written  af- 
ter the  completion  of  tie  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Soon  after  the  campaign  of  1645  he  retnmed 
home,  and  in  194T  married  the  daughter  of  poor 
but  honorable  parents,  after  which  hia  modes  of 
life  were  much  improTed,  and  he  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  refigion.  Distressed  by  donbts 
regarding  the  safety  of  his  soul,  he  sufiered  all 
the  Iiorrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine 
themseivea  for  ever  shut  out  from  heaven. 
Dnringthe  year  which  he  assigns  as  the  period 
of  his  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  ex- 
treme. 'Now  he  would  imagine  that  only  the 
Jews  could  be  saved,  and  agwn  that  the  Tarks 
and  not  the  Christians  were  true  believers.  At 
laat  his  soul  .was  gradually  comforted,  and  he 
began  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  of  Bedford. 
He  had  been  five  years  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion when  the  restoration  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  cavaliers,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Bedfordjail  over  twelve  years.  Hewascon- 
atantly  tola  that  if  he  would  ^ye  up  preaching 
he  ahonid  at  once  be  set  at  liberty,  yet  he 
always  answered:  "If  yon  let  me  go  to-day,  I 
will  preach  again  to-morrow."  Not  being  able 
to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made 
tagged  laees  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  had  been  blind  from  her 
birth,  While  thus  employed  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  prisoners.  He 
had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
■which,  with  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  a 
constant  companion;  and  such  hours  as  he 
could  devote  to  composition  were  now  spent 
in  religious  writing,  many  of  his  papers  be- 
ing against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  cordially 
didiked.  The  misery  of  his  family  and  his 
own  courage  at  last  prevailed  with  those  in 
power ;  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  waa  relax- 
ed,; he  was  flowed  to  preach  regularly  to  a 
Baptist  congregation  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  pastor;  and  in  16T3  he  was  freed  alto- 
gether, through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  In  1078  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to 
that  which  is  to  Come,"  which  had  been  writ- 
ten in  jail.  To  the  corrector  of  the  press  he  is 
indebted  for  some  improvement  in  the  syntax 
and  spelling,  tut  not  a  single  scene  or  line  was 
suggested  to  him  by  others.  When  he  had  en- 
tirely completed  the  first  part,  he  showed  it  to 
some  of- his  friends,  and  was  generally  annoyed 
by  their  criticisms,  they  being  divided  in  senti- 
ment whether  it  should  appear  or  not ;  but  he 
flnallydecided  to  publish  it.  At  first  it  reached 
but  a  small  class  of  the  commnnity,  although 
hailed  by  them  with  delight ;  but  in  the  same 
year  a  second  edition  was  published  with  great 
success.  From  10  to  16  editions  were  issued 
during  the  author's  life,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
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faction  of  knowing  that  his  work  was  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, among  the  Protestants  of  Holland,  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  the  settlers  of  New 
England.  In  1683  he  published  his  "Holy 
War,"  now  little  read,  and  in  1684  the  second 
part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Prt^ess."  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  without  further  molestation, 
and  every  year  made  a  journey  to  London, 
where  he  drew  together  at  all  times  vast  au- 
diences. He  resided  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  Snow  Hill  (at  present  Skinner  street), 
near  Holborn.  His  death  was  hastened  by  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  rain  in  returning  from, 
one  of  his  many  benevolent  errands,  and  he 
was  hurled  in  BunhiU  Fields.  The  editions 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  havS  been  innu- 
merable, and  it  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
into  more  languages  than  any  other  book  ex- 
cept the  Bible.  A  collection  of  Bunyan's  wri- 
tings, with  a  preface  by  George  Whitefleld,  waa 
pubhshed  in  1767j  in  3  vols.  fol.  The  most 
complete  edition  is  that  by  G.  Offor,  with  a 
life  (3  vols,  royal  8vo,  1858).  The  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  was  edited  by  Southey,  who  prefixed 
to  it  a  life  of  Bunyan. 

BCKZUr,  a  town  of  Prusdan  Silesia,  in  the 
district  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober,  63  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Breslan ;  pop.  in  1871,  8,817. 
Cloth,  linens,  tobacco,  and  earthenware  are 
manufactured  here,  and  there  is  trade  in  yarns 
and  in  grain.  The  poet  Opitz  was  born  here, 
and  an  obelisk  to  the  Russian  general  Eutuzoff, 
who  died  here  in  1813,  stands  in  the  market 
place.  The  town  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
thirty  years'  war. 

BDOL^HitfEASTHN,  Kari  Frrdlnuid,  count 
von,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  Mav  17, 1797, 
died  in  Yienna,  Oct.  28,  186B  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Grisonfamdy,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father,  who  represented 
Austria  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  he  was  early 
introduced  into  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was 
appointed  minister  at  Oarlsruhe  in  1828,  at 
Stuttgart  in  1888,  at  Turin  in  1844,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1848.  In  1850  he  coiiperated 
witJi  Meyendorff  in  the  conferences  of  OlraCita, 
and  afterward  attended  those  of  Dresden.  In 
1851  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Schwa  rzenberg,  in  April, 
1862,  he  became  premier  and  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  It  was  mainly  through  his  in- 
fluence that  Austria  did  not  join  Russia  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Dec.  3, 
1854,  was  signed.  He  oripnated  the  congress 
of  Paris,  and  attended  it  with.Hobner  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace,  March  30,  1856.  He  left 
office  in  May,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Rechberg. 

BCONIFEDE,  Ippini*,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Ooraaccliio,  near  Ferrara,  Jan.  4,  171B, 
died  in  Kome  in  December,  1793.  He  studied 
theology  in  Naples,  and  joined  the  order  of 
Celestines,  of  which  he  became  general  in 
1777.     He  ended  his  life  in  Kome  as  abbot  irf 
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the  monasteiy  of  S.  Ensebio.  Aa  a  memlier 
of  the  academy  of  the  Aroftdi  he  asaumed  tlie 
name  of  Agatopisto  Oromaziano,  under  which 
he  publishi^  many  of  his  worka.  The  principal 
of  them,  DelV  wtoria  e  delV  indole  di  ognifilo- 
iofia  (t  vols.,  Lucca,  1766-'73),  and  Delia  re- 
itauratione  della  filosqfia  ne'  leeoK  XVI.- 
XYIII.  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1789 ;  German  trana- 
lation  with  additions  by  Heidenreich,  3  vols., 
Leipaio,  1791),  treat  of  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy. 

Bl'ONlBOrn,  FUlppo,  a  French  revolntionist, 
adescendant  of  Michel  Angelo,  bom  in  Pisa, 
Nov.  11, 17til,  died  in  Paria,  Sept.  15. 1837.  He 
became  a  favorite  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tna- 
cany,  bnt  waa  expelled  from  Italy,  and  after- 
ward from  Oorsdoa,  on  account  of  his  revolu- 
tionary publications.  He  then  went  to  Sardi- 
nia, where,  a&  in  Corsica,  he  advocated  annexa- 
tion to  France,  and  the  Sardinians  made  him 
draw  up  tor  them  a  liberal  constitution.  In 
1793  he  procured  the  annexation  of  the  small 
Coraican  island  of  St.  Pierre  to  the  French 
republic,  and  the  convention  conferred  upon 
him  French  citizenship.  On  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, with  whom  he  waa  intimate,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  after  his  release  he  conspired  for  the 
reeatablishmentof  theconatitntion  of  1793,  and 
became  founder  and  president  of  a  revolution- 
ary society  called  the  Pantkem.  This  being 
dissolved  by  the  government,  he  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  Babeu^  and  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  (1797);  but  he  was  ultimately 
allowed  to  remain  m  France  under  surveil- 
lance. In  1808  he  went  to  Geneva,  aad  be- 
came a  toacher;  but  in  1815  he  was  expelled 
from  that  city,  and  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  published  in  1828  hia  Rutoi^e  de  la  eotupi^a- 
tion  pour  Vegaliti,  dite  de  Jiabei{f  (new  ed., 
1860).  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  taught 
music  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  Esmond.  In 
1836  he  was  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  trial 
of  the  insurrectioniats  of  April,  1834. 

BDOirABOrn.  l.  m^a  A^lo,  an  Italian 
painter,  aoulptor,  and  architect,  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Caprese  in  Tuscany,  March  6,  U76, 
died  in  Eome,  Feb.  17,  1663,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  in  1664.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Canossa, 
and  was  allied  to  the  imperial  blood  through 
Count  Boniface  of  Canosaa,  who  married  a  sis- 
ter of  Henry  II.  His  father,  Lodovico  Leonar- 
do Bnonarotti  Simone,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
artist's  birth  governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiuai, 
an  important  fortress  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Florence.  Michel  Angelo  began  early  to  jua- 
titj  the  prediction  of  the  aatrologers  that  he 
should  excel  in  those  arts  that  delighted  the 
sense,  anch  as  pahiting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. At  school  he  neglected  his  hooks  for 
the  stolen  delight  of  drawmg.  A  pupil  of  Do- 
menico  Ghirlandaio,  with  whom  he  became  in- 
timate, jtrocured  for  him  studies,  and  intro- 
dnoed  hmi  to  his  master's  house.  In  his  first 
attempt  at  painting,  made  at  this  time,  a  copy 
from  a  print  representing  St.  Anthony  beaten 


by  devils,  be  proved  hia  love  for  art  by  color- 
ing his  animals  as  nearly  as  possible  after  natu- 
ral objects.  His  father,. seeing  how  strong  was 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  reluctantly  consented  to 
place  him  under  the  care  of  Ghirlandaio  as  a 
pupil  for  three  years,  beginning  April  1,  1488, 
and  the  master,  an  unusual  thing,  agreed  to 
give  him  24  florins  for  his  services.  When  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  opened  a  garden  in  Florence 
for  the  use  of  artists,  filled  with  antique  stat- 
ues and  buats,  Michel  Angelo  instantly  resort- 
ed thither;  and  Lorenzo  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture,  a  copy  in 
marble  from  an  old  mask  of  a  laughing  faun, 
that  he  toot  him  under  his  own  patronage, 

fave  him  rooms  in  his  palace,  and  treated  him 
ke  a  son.  There  t!ie  youth  studied  with  zeal 
and  success  until  his  patron's  death  in  149S. 
The  son  of  Lorenzo  invited  him  to  continue  at 
the  palace,  and  he  did  so  tor  a  time;  but  miss- 
ing the  encouragement  ha  had  received  before, 
and  apprehending  political  troubles,  he  spent  a 
little  more  than  a  year  at  Bologna.  A  success- 
ful imitation  of  an  antique,  a  sleeping  Cupid, 
which  he  made  soon  after  his  return  to  Flor- 
ence, and  which  was  bought  by  Cardinal  San 
Giorgio  for  300  ducats,  waa  the  oecaMon  of  his 
first  visit  to  Eome,  where  he  found  liberal  pat- 
rons, and  eiecuted  several  works,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  which  is  the  Pietd,  now  standing 
as  an  altarpiece  in  a  chapel  near  the  entrance 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  election  of  Pietro  Soderini 
as  gonfoloniere  of  Florence,  through  a  change 
in  the  government,  induced  him  to  repair  thith- 
er, and  in  18  months  he  produced  from  an  un- 
shapely block  of  marble,  which  another  aoulp- 
tor  was  supposed  to  have  spoiled,  the  colossal 
statue  of  David  which  stands  in  the  piazza  del 
Oran  Duca.  Other  works  undertaken  at  this 
time  are  untinished  or  unknown;  but  a  paint- 
ing, a  holy  family,  believed- until  recently  to  be 
authentic,  and  his  only  authentic  work  m  oils, 
is  still  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  The  gonfa- 
loniere  also  commis^oned  him  to  paint  a  large 
historical  picture  for  the  end  of  a  hall  in  the 
ducal  palace,  Leonardo  da  Yinci  being  engaged 
to  fill  the  other  end.  The  subject  chosen  by 
Michel  Angelo  was  taken  from  the  Pisan 
"Florentine  Soldiers  Surprised  by  the 


Enemy  while  Batbi 
ly  admired  and 
most  eminent  arti 


The  sketch  was  great- 
4S  eagerly  studied  by  the 
sts,  but  the  cartoon  alone 
finished,  and  that  was  injured  and  finally 
destroyed  from  neglect.  The  picture  was  nev- 
er commenced,  the  artist  having  left  it  to  go  to 
Eome  by  invitation  of  Julius  II.,  the  new  pon- 
tiff, who  wished  to  draw  around  him  all  the 
men  of  genius.  The  pope  gave  the  artist  an  un- 
limited commission  to  buUd  a  mausoleum.  The 
design  was  too  magnificent  for  the  church  it 
was  to  adorn,  and  the  pope,  after  some  thought, 
determined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's  as  a  fit  cover- 
ing for  hia  superb  monument,  which  was  to  be 
completed  according  to  the  original  design,  and 
Michel  Angelo  passed  eight  months  at  Carrara 
procuring  the  marble.     A  misunderstanding 
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with  tte  pope  suspended  tliis  great  work, 
which,  though  several  timea  undertaken  in  after 
years,  waa  never  finished ;  the  parts  designed 
for  it,  among  them  the  famoaa  statue  of  Moses, 
were  finally  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Ketro 
in  Vineolo.  A  reconciliation  was  eftfeeted  at 
Bologna  in  1506,  and  in  1608  the  artist,  after 
devoting  16  months  to  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Jalins,  which  the  Bol<^nese  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  cannon,  returned  to  Rome  ex- 
pecting to  resume  his  labor  upon  the  manso- 
leuiu ;  bat  the  pope  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  now  bent  upon  decorating  with  frescoes 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chape!,  in 
honor  of  his  uncle  SixtnsTV.,  its  bniider.  With 
extreme  reluctance  Michel  Angelo  consent- 
ed to  execute  this  undertaking  in  an  untried 
branch  of  art.  He  was  not  apainter ;  Raphael 
oonid  do  it  better ;  but  the  pope's  request  was 
a  command ;  so  he  made  the  casting,  constructs 
ed  the  scaffolding,  sent  away  the  fresco  painters 
who  had  come  from  Plorence,  shut  himself  up 
alone,  and  finished  the  first  picture  on  the  ceil- 
ing, the  "Deluge."  The  plaster  was  too  wet, 
and  a  film  obscured  the  picture ;  this  was  eaHily 
remedied,  and  the  artist  went  on.  Before  the 
ceiling  was  half  finished  the  impatient  pope 
had  the  seaifotding  removed  that  he  might  see 
the  effect.  Notwithstanding  this  interruption, 
the  whole  ceiling  was  actna)ly  painted  in  30 
months.  Michel  Angelo  was  making  studies 
for  the  other  paintings  when  his  patron  died, 
Feb.  21,  1513,  and  the  work  was  suspended. 
He  would  now  gladly  have  resumed  his  labor 
upon  the  mausoleum  under  the  patronage  of 
the  deceased  pope's  nephew,  bnt  Leo  X.  occu- 
pied him  the  whole  nine  yeara  of  his  reign  in 
the  qaarries  of  Pietra  Santa  getting  out  inferior 
marble  for  the  facade  of  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Korence,  On  the  death  of  Leo,  his 
cousin  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (Clement  VII.)  em- 
ployed him  npon  the  Medici  chapel  in  the  same 
church,  a  work  which  conBumed  the  20  months 
of  Adrian  VI.'s  reign,  and  a  portion  of  Clem- 
ent's. In  I527-'80  Michel  Angelo  displayed 
genius  of  yet  another  kind,  as  an  engineer,  be- 
ing engaged  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Florence 
against  assaults  of  the  imperial  troops.  The 
city  fell,  and  he  restored  himself  to  the  pope's 
favor  by  promising  to  complete  the  two  statues 
for  the  Medici  chapel.  Again  he  was  anxious 
to  resume  the  monument  to  Julius  If.,  and 
again  he  was  prevented  by  the  pope,  who  or- 
dered him  to  pdat  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  Thiswaainl583.  After  much  studied 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  who  kept  pri- 
vately at  work  npon  his  Julian  mausoleum,  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  was  opened  to  flie  pnblic  on 
Christmas  day,  1541,  Paul  III.  being  pontiff. 
He  afterward  completed  two  large  paintings, 
the  "Conversion  of  8t.  Paul"  and  the  "Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,"  for  the  capella  Paolina. 
In  the  reign  of  Paid  III.  -this  extraordinary 
man,  'TO  years  old,  eilterdH  upon  a  new  depart- 
ment of  art.  San  Gallo  died  in  1646,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  succeed  him  as  architect  of 


St.  Peter's.  This  oflice  he  held  through  five 
pontificates,  accepting  no  emolument,  and 
nearly  all  the  time  crossed  and  perplexed  by 
the  invidious  plots  of  his  enemies.  With  this 
stupendous  work  on  his  hands,  he  had  also  to 
carry  forward  the  palazzo  Farnese,  construct 
a  palace  on  the  Oapitoline  hill,  adorn  the  hill 
with  antique  statues,  make  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  church  of  the  convent  of  Ara  C<eli,  rehuild 
an  old  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  last  and 
greatest,  convert  the  baths  of  IHocletian  into 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  Kna  IV.  St.  Peter's  was  car- 
ried up  as  far  as  the  dome,  which  was  modelled 
in  clay,  and  carefully  executed  to  a  scale  in 
wood.  But  the  architect  had  no  time  to  direct 
it.  A  slow  fever  attacked  him  in  Febmary, 
1568,  and  in  a  few  days  pnt  an  end  to  his  life, 
at.  the  age  of  nearly  89  or  90.  His  funeral  so- 
lemnities were  honorable  and  imposing.  His 
remains,  after  I^ing  a  short  time  in  the  church 
of  88.  Apostoh,  were  conveyed  to  Florence, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  Santa  Oroce, — 
Michel  Angelo  applied  himself  to  every  branch 
of  knowledge  connected  with  his  twin  arts, 
panting  and  sculpture.  His  acq^uaiutance  with 
anatomy  was  great,  and  also  with  the  science 
of  mechanics.  He  was  fond  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  was  himself  a  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  sonnets  being  among  the  noblest  in 
that  kind  of  literature.  Always  a  student,  al- 
ways dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  many 
of  his  works  were  left  unfinished;  but  his  frag- 
ments have  educated  eminent  men.  In  dispo- 
sition he  was  proud  and  passionate,  hut  high- 
minded,  not  greedy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  his 
generosity.  His  mind  was  full  of  great  concep- 
tions, for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and 
forego  physical  comforts.  Of  his  merits  as 
an  artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Raphael 
thanked  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time 
of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti.  He  was  of  mid- 
dle stature,  of  a  bony  and  rather  spare  fr'ame, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  fine  complexion,  a 
sqnare  and  rather  prelecting  forehead,  and  small 
hazel  eyes;  his  nose  had  been  broken  by  a  blow 
received  in  his  yonth.  His  poems  were  edited 
at  Florence  in  1623  by  his  nephew,  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  have  since  passed 
through  many  editions.  English  translations 
of  his  writings  are  contained  in  E.  Taylor's 
"Michel  Angelo  considered  as  a  Philosophic 
Poet "  (London,  1846),  and  of  many  of  his 
poems  and  letters  in  John  S.  Harford's  "Life 


Buonarotti,  by  Ascanio  Condivi  (Rome,  1663 ; 
new  ed.,  Pisa,  1823);  "Life  of  Michel  Angelo," 
by  Richard  Duppa  (London,  1806),  containing 
a  list  of  his  worlis ;  JJutoire  de  la  peinture  en 
Italic,  by  Marie  Henri  Bayle  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1817) ;  and  L^en  MwhelaTtgeWi,  by  Hermann 
Grimm  (2  vols.,  Hanover,  I860-'68 ;  2d  ed., 
1866;  English  translation,  3  vols.,  .London, 
1865).  JL  Michel  Ingelo,  an  Italian  poet,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Florence  in  1668, 
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died  Jan.  II,  1646.  He  became  a  member  of 
tiie  academ;  della  Cmsca,  assisted  in  editing 
its  celebrated  dictionary,  and  edit«d  the  poems 
of  his  uncle.  His  principal  worka  are  two 
comedies.  Lafieraaad  La  Taneia,  wliioh  were 
pnblishea  in  1726  under  the  auspices  of  the 
abb6  Salvini. 

BirONOSCINI.    See  Bononoisi. 

BCPiLIS,  a  Greek  eculptflr,  who  flourished 
in  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century 
B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  the  statuary  Anther- 
mus,  and  executed  some  line  worl^  several 
of  which  in  the  time  of  Angustns  adorned  the 
temples  of  Eome.  He  and  his  brother  Atheuis 
made  the  use  of  Paiian  marble  more  general, 
andwere  the  first  to  group  figures  in  sonlpture. 
liiey  caricatured  Ilipponax,  who  revenged  him- 


BrPHiGl,  a  genus  of  birds.     See  Oxpbgegr. 

BHUNO,  an  island  and  Tillage  of  Italy,  in 
the  lagoon  and  5  m.  N.  E.  of  Venice;  pop. 
5,700.  The  soil  is  mostly  devoted  to  garden- 
ing, and  there  are  mannfactories  of  lace.  About 
hnlf  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing. 

BUtBlCE,  or  Barbadge,  Klthsrd,  an  English 
actor,  died  in  London,  March  13,  1610.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  actor  James  Bnrbage,  who 
was  the  first  to  receive  in  1B74  a  royal  license 
as  a  player.  Richard  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
association  with  Shakespeare,  and  by  his  admi- 
rable performance  of  Bichard  III.  and  other 
Shakespearian  characters.  In  the  roynl  license 
granted  in  1608,  his  name  was  inserted  with 
that  of  Shakespeare.  Fiijcknoe  calls  him  a 
"  delightful  Pi-otens,"  and  Sir  Richard  Baker 
describes  him  as  the  best  actor  of  his  day.  He 
is  believed  to  have  excelled  also  as  a  painter, 
and  to  have  painted  the  Felton  portrtut  of 
Shakespeare. 

BGRBOT,  or  Eel-pont,  a  name  given,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  to  the  fresh-wa- 
ter species  of  the  genns  Ictit,  of  which  the  ling 
is  the  salt-water  representaliye.  The  anterior 
dorsal  is  small,  the  posterior  and  the  (single) 
anal  long;  there  are  barbels  on  the  chin,  as  in 
many  others  of  the  cod  family.  The  European 
burbot  (i,  vulgaris)  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  ordinarily  weighs  about  3  lbs. ;  head 
fiat  and  smooth;  jaws  equal;  gape  large,  with 
small  teeth  ;  body  compressed  posteriorly ;  tail 


oval;  color  yellowish  brown,  clouded  and  spot- 
ted with  darker,  lighter  beneath.  It  conceal* 
itself  under  stones,  lite  the  ed,  watching  for 
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young  fishes  and  insects  brought  within  its 
reach  by  the  cuiTent;  it  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  The  fleshis  firm,  white',  and  wellflavored. 
The  spotted  burbot  (Z.  maeuloaa)  of  the  lakes  ■ 
and  rivers  of  northern  America  is  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  with  similar  habits.  The  eel- 
pout  (Z.  compram)  of  New  England  is  smaller. 
(See  LiNQ.) 

BEBCKHABDT,  Jebann  Kul,  a  German  astron- 
omer, bom  in  Leipaic,  April  30,  1773,  died  in 
Paris,  June  22, 1825.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  at  Gotha  under  Zach,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  in  1 797  to  Lalande 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1799  ad- 
junct professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and 
after  tlie  death  of  Lalande,  in  1807,  became 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  military 
school.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  calcu- 
lations of  the  orbits  of  comets,  translated  into 
German  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Mecanique 
cileste  of  Laplace  (Beriin,  1801-'2),  pubhshed 
many  astronomical  tables,  and  wrot«  valuable 
memoirs  for  the  academy  of  sciences,  one  of 
which,  on  ,the  comet  of  1770,  won  a  prize.  His 
lunar  tables  (1813)  are  considered  among  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

BCBCKIUBUT,  Johann  Lndwlg,  a  Swiss  travel- 
ler, bom  in  Lausanne,  Nov.  24,  1784,  died  in 
Cairo,  Oct.  17,  1817.  After  studying  at  Leip- 
sic and  Gottingen,  he  went  to  England  in  July, 
1806,  where  aa  introduction  from  Blumenbach 
made  him  acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who,  with  the  other  members  of  the  African  as- 
sociation, accepted  his  offer  to  explore  Airica, 
He  studied  Arabic  for  several  years  in  London 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  1800  sailed  for  Malta, 
where  he  disguised  himself  as  an  Arab  mer- 
chant, assuming  the  name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
ibn  AbdaUah.  Thence  be  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  joined  a  caravan  to  Aleppo,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  gdning  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  eastern  character,  cnstoms,  and 
languages,  that  afterward  in  times  of  trial  and 
danger  he  was  able  to  pass  not  only  as  a  genuine 
but  as  a  learned  Mussulman.  In  the  latter  half 
of  1810  he  visited  Palmyra,  the  Lebanon,  Her- 
mon,  and  other  localities,  and  explored  the 
Hauran,  where  he  found  many  vestiges  of  an- 
cient cities  and  Greek  inscriptions.  In  January, 
1811,  he  undertook  excursions  into  the  desert 
toward  the  Euphrates,  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions was  robbed.  In  February  he  again  re- 
paired to  Damascus,  made  another  journey  into 
the  Hauran,  transmitted  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries there  to  England,  and  on  June  18  de- 
parted for  the  Dead  sea.  He  explored  its  shores, 
■visited  many  interesting  localities  in  its  vicinity, 
and  sabseqnentiy  the  ruins  of  Petra,  which 
no  modern  European  traveller  had  explored 
before  him.  Proceeding  toward  Akaba,  he 
joined  a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of 
Et-Tih,  and,  passing  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  jonmeyed  on  to  Cairo.  He 
then  visited  the  principal  ruins  of  the  Nile 
and  the  temple  of  Ipsambul.  •  On  March  2, 
1814,  he  joined  at  Esneh  a  caravan  of  about 
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50  alaye  dealers,  and  after  saffering 
ble  trials  and  priTfltions,  lie  arrived  at  Jiddah, 
July  18.  Mehemet  All  penetrated  his  disguise, 
but  relieved  him  in  his  pecuniary  distress,  and 
permitted  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
where  he  arrived  Sept,  9;  and  after  making 
also  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  he  visited 
Medina,  and,  barely  esoaping  from  the  plague, 
finally  returned  to  Oairo,  June  34,  1815.  He 
then  undertook  a  journey  into  lower  Egypt, 
and  in  1816  visited  and  ascended  Mount  Sinai. 
He  was  about  to  join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan, 
with  a  view  of  exploring  the  sourcea  of  the 
Niger,  when  ho  died,  and  as  a  sheikh  was 
interred  in  the  Moslem  burial  ground.  He 
bequeathed  his  collection  of  600  volumes  of 
oriental  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  His  works  include  narralavea 
of  his  travels  in  Nubia  (London,  1819),  in 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (1822),   in  Arabia 

g839),  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
gyptians"  (1830),  "Notes  on  tie  Bedouins 
and  "Wahabys"  (1830),  and  "Arabian  Prov- 
erbs" (1881). 

BEBDACH,  Karl  Frledrteh,  a  German  physioL 
opst,  born  at  LeipsJo,  June  12,  177S,  died  July 
19,  1847.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1800,  and  in  1811  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  university  of  Dorpat.  Three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  corre- 
sponding chair  in  the  nniverdty  of  KOnigsberg. 
Here  ho  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 

Eerformed  most  of  his  scientific  labor,  although 
e  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  university 
of  Breslau.  His  writings  give  evidence  of 
much  research  and  originality,  though  wanting 
in  sinyilicity.  The  most  important  are:  Hand- 
bueh  der  neuesten  ErUdecbiingen  in  der  SHI- 
mittelleltre  (Leipsie,  1805) ;  Beitrdge  zur  ndhe- 
ren  Kenntnisa  de»  Gehirm,  in  Hinskht  ai^f 
Pky»i«hgie  (2  vols.,  1806);  System  der  Arz- 
neimittellehre  (4  vols.,  1807-'9  ;  2d  ed.,  1817- 
'19);  Sandbueh  der  Pathologie  (1808);  Die 
Literatar  der  ffeilmUaejtwhqfl  (3-  vols.,  Gotha, 
1810-'21) ;  Vbm  Batte  und  Leben  de»  Gehima 
■and  SHchennuiriis  (3  vols.,  Leipsie,  1819-'25); 
Die  Phyaiologie  aU  Er/ah/rungmiagenechqfl 
(8  vols.,  1826-'40),  translated  into  French  by 
Jourdan  (Paris,  1837-40) ;  Unvritae  einer  Phy- 
tiologie  dee  Nemensyaterm  (1844). 

BIRDEKnr,  a  river  on  the  N,  E,  coast  of 
Australia,  in  the  N,  part  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  It  flows  S.  E.  about  230  m.,  then 
E.,  N.,  and  again  E.,  to  Upstart'  bay ;  total 
length  about  350  m.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Leichardt,  and  in  1859  investigated  more 
ftiily  by  Dalrymple. 

BDUDEN,  Eenrj,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
at  Dumblane,  Scotland,  April  20,  1791,  died  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1871.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  fanner,  studied  mathematics,  en^neer- 
ing,  and  drawing  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  in 
the  United  States  in  1819.  He  soon  made  an 
improved  plough,  and  in  1830  invented  the 
first  cultivator  used  in  the  United  States.  He 
obtained  patents  for  making  wrought  spikes  in 
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1825,  for  horse  shoes  in  1835,  for  the  hook- 
beaded  spike  which  is  used  on  American  raU- 
roads  in  1840,  and  for  a  self-acting  machine  for 
reducing  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms  in  1840, 
and  into  bars  in  1849.  His  greatest  sobieve- 
ment  was  his  machine  for  makii^  horse  shoes, 
which  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in 
1857,  and  in  the  principal  European  countries. 
It  produces  from  the  iron  bars  60  shoes  per 
minute.  He  also  invented  a  suspension  water 
wheel.  In  1833  he  built  a  steamboat  300  ft. 
long,  with  paddle  wheels  30  ft.  in  diameter; 
from  its  shape  it  was  called  the  "  cigar  boat." 
It  was  lost  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
pilot.  Long  before  Mr.  Brunei,  he  proposed 
the  oonstmction  of  gigantic  ocean  steamers. 

BCEDEB,  George,  an  Enghah  clergyman,  one 
of  the  fonnders  of  the  London  missionary  so- 
ciety, born  in  London,  June  6, 1752;  died  there. 
May  29,  1833.  He  left  the  study  of  the  flne 
arts  for  that  of  divinity,  was  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  at  Lancaster  from  1778  to 
1788,  afterward  at  Coventry  tiU  1803,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
don. He  waa  secretary  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society,  and  editor  of.  its  organ,  the 
"  Evangelical  Magazine."  His  "  Village  Ser- 
mons "  (6  vols,,  1799-1813)  were  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages.  He  also  published 
volumes  of  "Cottage  Sermona,"  "Sea  Ser- 
mons," and  "  Sermons  to  the  Aged,"  which 
were  very  widely  circulated ;  and  edited  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  Henry's  "  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Bible." 

BCRDEIT,  Sh-  FrancU,  an  English  politician, 
bom  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  33,  1844.  After 
completing  hia  education  at  Oxford  he  passed 
some  years  on  the  continent.  His  residence 
in  Paris  during  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  his  study  of  French  politics, 
led  to  his  adoption  of  principles  of  more  radi- 
cal reform  than  had  been  prominently  ad- 
vanced in  England  at  that  day,  and  on  Ms  re- 
turn home  in  1793  he  was  strongly  encouraged 
in  his  opinions  by  his  friend  John  Home  Tooke. 
He  married,  Aug,  5,  1793,  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  a  London  banter. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Boroughbridge,  largelv  through  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1797 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronet's  title  of  bis  grand- 
father, bis  father  and  elder  brothers  having 
died  within  a  few  years.  In  parliament  he 
distinguished  himself  by  advocacy  of  the  most 
radical  measures,  and  assailed  the  government 
as  inimical  to  the  people.  He  became  especial- 
ly promment  through  the  investigations  sug- 
gested by  him  into  the  management,  of  Cold 
Bath  Fields  and  other  prisons.  In  1802  he 
again  became  a  candidate,  this  time  for  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
his  bitterest  opponent  in  the  house.  The  con- 
test was  one  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
the  first  election,  giving  Sir  Francis  the  victory, 
was  declared  irregular  and  void.  A  new  elec- 
tion in  1804,  at  which  Mr.  Mainwaring's  son 
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took  the  place  of  his  father,  was  decided  for 
Burdett  hj  a  majority  of  five,  but  was  also  de- 
clared void ;  and  finally  a  eoraraittee  deter- 
mined that  Mainwaring  was  chosen  hy  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote.  He  again  lost  hia  elec- 
tion in  1806.  In  1807  he  fought  a  due!  with 
Mr.  James  PauU,  whom  he  had  formerly  sup- 
ported, but  with  whom  he  had  had  politi- 
cal differences.  Both  duellists  were  severely 
wounded,  and  while  recovering  both  were  nom- 
inated for  parliament  by  the  opposing  parties 
of  Westminster;  Sir  Francis  was  elected  by 
a  large  mnjority,  and  for  nearly  80  years  re- 
tained this  seat.  In  1810  he  published  in  Cob- 
bett's  "Political  Register"  a  letter  denying  the 
power  of  the  commons  to  imprison  delinquents. 
The  house  voted  this  to  be  "libellous  and  scan- 
dalous," and  ordered  his  arrest.  Ha  barricaded 
his  house,  afld  was  only  taien  after  a  resistance 
of  four  days.  His  commitment  to  the  tower 
excited  a  serious  riot,  in  which  several  persons 
were  killed  by. the  soldiers.  He  was  released 
in  June,  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  In 
succeeding  sessions  he  continued  his  advocacy 
of  popular  measures,  opposed  the  suspension 
of  the  habeat  eorpus  act,  supported  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  protested  against  taxation 
without  full  representation.  In  1820  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  £1,000  for  aletter  on  the  "  Manchester 
Massacre."  He  continually  supported  the  views 
of  the  popular  party  until  abont  1835-6,  when 
he  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Melbourne  minis- 
try on  account  of  their  bearing  toward  O'Oon- 
nell,  whose  agitation  he  opposed.  He  was  by 
this  step  compelled  to  resign  his  Westminster 
seat,  bttt  he  was  nevertheless  again  retnmed. 
In  1837,  however,  he  refused  to  he  again  a 
CMididate  in  that  borough,  and  was  elected 
for  Wiltshire,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
county  till  his  death. 

BVEDfTr-COrrTS,  Angela  Geor^ns,  baroness, 
an  Endish  philanthropist,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bom  in  AprU,  18U. 
The  fortune  of  her  gi'andfather,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ooutts,  the  banker,  was  left  to  his  widow, 
the  actress  Mrs.  Mellon,  whom  he  married 
late  in  life,  and  was  diverted  into  another 
channel  by  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with 
the  duke  of  St.  Albans.  The  dnohess,  how- 
ever, having  no  children,  made  Miss  Angela 
Burdett  her  heiress,  on  condition  that  she 
should  assume  the  name  of  Contts.  In  1837 
Miss  Burdett- Ooutts  succeeded  to  this  property, 
estimated  at  between  two  and  three  millions 
sterlii^,  and  since  that  time  her  income  has 
been  devoted  to  charities.  Among  these  are  the 
erection  of  a  church  with  a  parsonage  and 
schools  in  a  neglected  part  of  London ;  the 
erecljon  of  a  church  at  Carhsle ;  the  endow- 
ment of  missionary  dioceses  in  South  Austra- 
lia, Soijth  Africa,  and  British  Columbia';  and 
the  supply  of  fands  for  a  survey  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  view  to  render  that  city  healthy  by  a 
supply  of  pure  water.  She  secured  valuable 
Greek  manuscripts  from  theEast  for  the  verifl- 
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cation  of  Scriptore,  and  gave  food  and  clothing 
and  a  vessel  to  the  starvingpeople  of  the  island 
of  Girvan.  She  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
June,  1871.  A  valuable  testimonial  and  the 
franchise  were  presented  to  her  in  18T2  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London. 

BDKDWAN,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  a 
Bvitiah  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  prew- 
dency  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dummodah,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
58  m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta ;  pop.  about  65,000.  It 
consists  mainly  of  a  crowded  assemblage  of 
wretched  mud  houses,  with  few  handsome 
buildings.  The  residence  of  the  titular  rajah 
is  a  coUection  of  various-colored  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  and  remarkable  for  size 
and  want  of  symmetry.  The  town  contains 
English  government  and  military  schools,  the 
residences  of  European  civil  functionaries,  and 
factories  of  silk  and  cotton.  In  the  vicinity 
are  indigo  works,  and  an  artificial  pool  sur- 
rounded by  an  ornamented  portico,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  bathers, 

BUBEAU.  a  N.  W.  county  of  Illinois,  bounded 
S.  E.  hy  Illinois  river,  which  is  here  navigable 
by  steamboats;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
82,415.  The  surface  is  but  little  elevated,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Timber  is  scarce. 
The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad  and  its 
Peoria  branch,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  and  its  Buda  and  Rushville  branch, 
intersect  the  county.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  465,960  bushels  of  wheat,  43,811  of 
rye,  3,080,404  of  Indian  com,  987,426  of  oats, 
98,733  of  barley,  234,580  of  potatoes,  62,099 
tons  of  hay,  680,287  lbs.  of  butter,  and  46,638 
of  wool.  There  were  18,198  horses,  13,590 
milch  cows,  28,999  other  cattle,  9,679  sheep, 
and  50,674  swine.    Capital,  Princeton, 

BGRIi.  L  Atownof Prussia,intheprovince 
of  Sasony,  on  the  Ihle,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Magde- 
burg; pop.  in  1871,  16,184,  partly  descendants 
of  Palatinate,  French,  and  Walloon  settlers. 
The  service  of  one  of  the  four  chnrohes  is  per- 
formed in  French.  The  Protestant  reftigees 
contributed  much  toward  the  ancient  cloth 
mMLufac tares,  which  now  ^ve  employment  to 
about  10,000  persons.  Dntdl  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  Burg  formed  part  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Qoerfnrt,  and  afterward  it  became 
part  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  !!•  A  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Dilsseldorf,  on 
the  Wupper,  7  m.  8.  of  Elberfeld ;  pop.  about 
2,000.  It  has  important  manufactures,  es- 
pecially of  hardwai-e  and  of  ribbons. 

BtfiC.,  Jobaan  Teblas,  a  German  astronomer, 
hominviennaiDec,  24, 1766,  died  at  Wiesenau, 
near  Klagenfurt,  Nov.  25,  1834.  He  was  for 
three  years  assistant  in  the  observatory  at 
Vienna,  and  afterward  professor  at  Klagen- 
fiirt.  In  1798  the  French  institute  proposed 
an  astronomical  question,  and  required  that  its 
solution  should  be  based  upon  at  least  600  ob- 
servations. Papers  of  great  merit  were  pre- 
sented by  Burg  and  by  Alexis  Bouvard,  and 
the  judges  were  at  a  loss  between  claims  so 
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nearly  eqoal.  The  difficulty  was  settled  by 
Napoleon,  who  contributed  3,000  francs  for  & 
second  prize.  Barg's  most  important  publica- 
tions relate  to  lunar  motions. 

BVBCIDORF  (Fr.  Bertho-ad),  a  town  of  Switz- 
erland, on  the  Emmen,  in  the  canton  and  11  ni. 
N.  E.  of  Behi.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,078.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Burgnndy,  the 
oaatle  being  then  of  great  strength.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Sommerhaas.  From 
1798  to  1804  Pestalozzi  resided  in  the  chflteau 
of  Burgdorf,  which  he  converted  into  a  school. 

BGrgER,  Gottfried  Sxgm,  a  German  poet,  born 
at  Molmerswende,  Deo.  31,  1747,  died  in  Got- 
tingen,  June  8,  1794.  A  comic  poem  of  his 
composition  drove  him  fl'om  the  school  of  Ascb- 
ersleben,  and  his  dislike  of  theology  from  the 
nniversity  of  Halter  In  1768  he  went  to  G5t- 
tingen,  where  he  studied  the  languages  and 
poetry  of  foreign  nations,  and  Sbaliespeare  be- 
came one  of  his  idols.  An  insignificant  public 
office  in  a  village  near  Gottingen  gave  him  a 
small  income.  He  associated  with  the  poets 
who  founded  the  Eiiniund,  and  while  at  the 
village  of  Gelliehausen  composed  the  ballad 
Lenore,  published  in  the  CfotUnger  Musenal- 
manauhfiiT  1774.  This  made  bim  famous,  but 
left  him  poor.  Losing  his  office  in  1784  he 
worked  hard  to  snpport  himself  by  teaching 
and  translations,  and  by  other  literary  work. 
In  1787  he  began  to  lecture  on  Kantian  pbi- 
losopliy  and  testhetios  in  Gottingen,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1789  honor- 
ary professor.  He  had  married  in  1775  Do- 
rette  Leonhart,  who  bore  him  a  child,  but  he 
lived  at  the  same  time,  with  the  wife's  cogni- 
zance, with  her  youngest  sister  Anguste,  or 
Molly,  as  he  called  her  in  his  poems,  who  bore 
him  two  children.  Dorette  died  in  1784 ;  he 
then  legalized  his  anion  with  Molly,  who  died 
in  1789.  In  1790  he  married  Christine  Ehse ' 
Habn  of  Stuttgart,  the  Swabian  ^rl  '(Sekma- 
henmMcAeti),  as  he  designated  her,  who  bad 
offered  bim  her  hand  without  having  ever  seen 
him.  But  she  deserted  him,  and  they  were 
divorced  in  February,  1793.  Bowed  down 
by  misfortune,  and  already  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, Schiller's  unfavorable  review  of  his 
poems  in  the  AUgemeine  Litcraturzeitwag  was 
an  additional  blow  which  hastened  his  death. 
Lenore,  Das  Lied  torn  braven  Manne,  Der  wilde 
Jdger,  and  Dei  Pfa/nrers  Toehter  f>on  Tauben- 
hairt  are  among  his  most  stirring  ballads ;  and 
these  as  well  as  many  of  his  other  compomtions 
pve  him  a  high  rank  among  poets.  Els  bal- 
lads have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
Lenore  into  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
German  language,  and  wrote  on  esthetics  and 
various  other  subjects.  He  was  the  first  to 
(rive  German  versions  in  hexameter  from  tlie 
Iliad  and  the  .^neid,  ahA  translated  "Mac- 
beth "  into  German.  His  literary  activity  was 
prodi^ons.  His  complete  works  were  first 
publiSied  by  EeinharJ  (i  vols.,  Gettingen, 
1796-'8),  who  also  published  BOrger's  Lehr- 
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bueh  der  Aenthetik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1825),  after 
his  lectures  at  Gsttingen,  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  Aesthetiaehe  Schriften  (1832).  Doubt 
was,  however,  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  posthnmous  publications.  The  collect- 
ed edition  by  Bohtz,  m  one  volume  (Gottingen, 
1834),  contains  Btlrger's  correspondence  and 
the  excellent  biography  of  him  by  Althof,  first 
published  in  1798.  Among  his  other  biogra- 
phers are  DOring,  and  more  recently  PrOhle 
(Leipsic,  1856).  Various  works  have  been  pub- 
lished npon  his  conjugal  relations,  and  his 
Br^fe  an  Marianne  Ehrmann,  published  in 
1803  by  Theodor  F.  Ehrmann,  give  curious  de- 
tails in  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
His  third  wife  died  in  1883,  having  been  an  ac- 
tress, and  written  poems,  a  draina,  and  a  novel. 

BCRGES,  Trlstam,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  36, 1770,  died  m 
Providence,  E.  I.,  Oct.  13,  1853.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Rhode  Island  college  {now  Brown  uni- 
versity). Providence,  in  1796,  studied  law,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  In 
1815  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  state,  but 
went  out  of  office  in  1816  with  the  defeat  of 
the  federalists,  and  became  professor  of  oratory 
and  belles-lettres  in  Brown  university.  He 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Ehode 
Island  from  1825  to  1885.  A  speech  on  the 
judiciary  soon  made  him  prominent.  He  sub- 
mitted a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  pensions 
for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  tjie  revolntion,  and 
made  many  brilliant  speeches  in  support  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  used  sarcasm  with  great 
effect  in  debato,  especially  in  his  famous  dis- 
pute with  John  Randolph.  Though  generally 
opposed  to  President  Jackson,  he  ftiUy  sustain- 
ed hia  course  in  respect  to  nullification.  His 
vehement  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
tariff  bill  contributed  to  his  lorfng  his  seat  in 
congress  in  1885,  after  which  be  retired  from 
public  life.  He  published  a  number  of  his 
speeches,  and  in  1888  appeared  his  "  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  with  Notices  of  Commodore  Elliott's 
Conduct."  A  memoir  of  him,  with  selections 
from  his  speeches  and  writings,  was  published 
by  Henry  L.  Bowen  in  1835,  and  another  me- 
moir appeared  in  1869. 

BEBGESS,  Gmtst,  D.  D.,  an  American  bishop, 
born  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1809,  died 
at  sea,  April  28, 1866.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
nuiverflitj,  where  he  became  tutor,  and  after- 
ward studied  two  years  at  Gottingen,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin.  He  was  rector  of  Christ  church 
(Episcopal),  Hartford,  from  1884  to  October, 
1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Maine,  becoming  also  rector  of  Christ 
church  at  Gardiner.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
moderate  church  party.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  established  an  Episcopal  mission  in 
Hayti,  and  died  of  paralysis  while  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Port-au-Prince.  His  writuags  in- 
clude, a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the 
Psalms  (1840),  "The  Last  Enemy  Conquered 
and  Conquering  "  (1851),  and  "  Sermons  on  the 
Christian  Life"  (1854). 
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mas,  an  English  bishop,  bora  at 
Odiham,  Hampshire,  Not.  18,  1756,  died  at 
Saliabury,  Feb.  19, 3837.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
grocer,  studied  at  Winchester,  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow 
and  tntor  of  his  college.  Mr.  Addington,  the 
prime  minister,  who  had  been  his  fellow  sta- 
(lent  at  Winchester  and  Osford,  appointed  him 
bishop  x)f  St.  Davids  in  1803,  and  in  1825  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbary.  He 
mded  in  founding  the  royal  society  of  litera- 
ture, erf  which  he  was  president  from  1821  to 
1882.  His  biographer,  J.  B.  Harford,  ename- 
rates  nearly  100  publications,  theological,  clas- 
sical, and  miscellaneoQB,  issued  by  him ;  among 
those  are  editions  of  Burton's  Pentalogia  (2 
vols.,  1780),  and  Dawes's  Miseellanea  Critica 
(1781).  In  his  "  Considerations  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery"  (1789),  he  reeonunended  grad- 
ual emancipation. 

BIKGH,  Janes,  a  Scottish  writer,  bom  at 
itadderty,  Perthshire,  in  1714,  died  at  Isling- 
ton, Londonj  Aug.  26,  1775.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  the  histonan  Eobertson.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  the  chnrch  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  but  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  became 
a  proof-reader  in  London,  and  in  1746  a  teacher 
at  Marlow  and  afterward  at  Enfleld,  and  was 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Newington  from 
1747  to  1769,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  retire  to  London.  His  "Britain's  Remem- 
brancer" passed  through  many  editions;  and 
having  been  pubhshed  anonymously,  it  was  as- 
cribed to  eminent  churchmen.  Among  his 
other  writings  are:  "The  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature,"  his  principal  work  (1754);  "Essay  on 
the  Art  of  Speaking  "  (1763) ;  "  Orito  "  (3  vols., 
1766-7) ;  and  " Political  Disquisitions "  (3 
vols.,  1774^'5). 

BVBGHLfrr,  Lord.    See  Bchlsioh. 

BIfSGLiRY  (law  Lat.  hur^i  ktiro,  a  robber  of 
a  bnrg  or  enclosure),  the  crime  of  breaking  and 
entering  in  the  night  time  the  dwelling  bouse 
of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony 
therein.  To  constitute  burglary  it  is  held  :  1. 
That  tlie  house  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of 
actual  residence ;  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occu- 
pied, the  fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  breaking  into  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  oifenoe.  An 
outhouse,  if  immediately  connected  with  the 
dwelling,  is  deemed  a  part  thereof,  so  as  ' 
make  the  offence  of  entering  it  the  same ;  ai 
this  rule  has  been  extended  to  bams,  staWi  , 
&o.,  though  they  are  not  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  dwelling  house,  or  contiguous,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  a  common  enclosure,  called 
curtilage.  So  also  a  room  m  a  private  honse 
which  the  lodger  occupies  as  bis  own,  inde- 

Eendent  of  the  control  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
ouse,  or  a  room  in  a  college  or  inns  of  court, 
is  in  law  deemed  the  mansion  of  the  occupant, 
and  the  breaking  into  it  is  the  same  m  " 
breaking  through  an  outer  door.  But  in  i 
tel  or  boarding  honse,  .where  the  apartments 
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under  the  management  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  common  entrance 
to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but  one  mansion. 
Burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  church,  be- 
),  as  explained  by  Lord  Coke,  it  is  domus 
tionalis  Dei.  2.  The  breaking  may  be 
either  actual  or  constructive.  Itisactual  when 
any  impediment  to  an  entry  is  overcome  or  re- 
moved, as  where  a  door  is  opened,  a  window 
'  icd  or  broken,  or  a  screen  cut  away  from 
open  window,  or  any  fastening  to  either 
broken  Or  removed,  or  the  like.  It  is  con- 
structive when  an  entry  is  gained  by  fraud, 
conspiracy,  or  threats.  The  breaking  of  an  in- 
ner door,  where  an  entrance  has  been  obtdned 
through  an  open  door  or  window,  will  be  suf- 
ficient; and  so  would  he  knocking  at  a  door, 
and  upon  its  being  opened  rushing  in  with  fe- 
lonious intent.  3.  The  entry  may  be  of  the 
whole  body  or  any  part  thereof,  as  the  hand  or 
foot ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  or 
weapon  for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated 
felony,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  breaking 
merely,  will  be  sufficient;  as  if  a  sword  be 
reached  through  a  raised  window  to  stab  a,  per- 
son sleeping  inside,  i.  It  must  be  inthe  night, 
not  by  day;  The  peculiar  criminality  of  the 
offence  is  the  supposed  danger  to  life.  The 
English  rule  is,  that  if  there  is  daylight  enough 
to  distinguish  a  man's  face,  the  entering  of  a 
house  Will  not  be  burglary.  This  does  not  in- 
clude moonlight,  for  tie  offence  is  not  so  much 
that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at  an  hour  when 
the  inmates  of  the  house  would  be  unguarded. 
5.  The  intent  must  be  to  commit  a  felony;  if 
it  be  to  commit  a  trespass  only,  or  a  misde- 
meanor, it  will  be  no  burglary.  But  if  the 
felonious  intent  exist,  it  will  be  immaterial  to 
this  crime  whether  the  felony  was  actually 
committed  or  not.  6.  By  the  English  statute 
34  and  25  Yictoria,  c.  96,  it  is  provided  that 
whoever  shall  enter  the  dwelling  "house  of 
another  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony  there- 
in, or  beii^  in  such  dwelling  house  shall  com- 
mit any  felony  therein,  and  shall  in  either  case 
break  out  of  the  said  dwelling  bouse  in  the 
night,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  burglary." 
This  disposes  of  a  question  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  common  law,  whether  such  a 
breaking  out  was  burglary.  The  punishment 
of  the  offence  in  England  was  formerly  death ; 
now  it  is  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  of  years  not  less  than  five,  or  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
coniinement. — In  the  United  States  burglary  is 
a  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  aa  pre- 
scribed by  state  statutes.  In  addition  to  the 
common  law  offence,  there  are  also  statutory 
burglaries,  differing  in  one  or  more  particulars, 
— The  Scotch  himeeucloen^  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  burglary,  differs  from  it  in  being  an  as- 
sault upon  a  person  in  bis  own  honse,  either 
in  the  night  or  day  time, 

BCBGOS.    L  A  province  of  Spain,  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  Old  OastOe;  area,  5,650  sq.  m.; 
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pop.  in  1867, 857,846.    It  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  PjreneeB  and  the  Iberian  monn' 
the  principal  chain  being  the  sierra  de 
The  Ebro  in  the  north,  the  Arknzon  ii 
centre,  and  the  Douro  in  tlie  south  ar 

Erineipal  rivers.  The  climate  is  cool  and  i 
le,  the  short  springs  being  often 
by  scorching  heat.  Minerals  abound,  but  are 
neglected.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  there  are 
valuable  fisheries.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
floods,  and  other  articles  are  manofaotured. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  inland.  Education  is  ma- 
king progress  and  crime  ia  rare  Among  the 
towns  are  Aranda  Lerma,  and  M  randa.  II  A 
city  cap  tai  oi  the  province  180  m  N  of  Ma 
drd  1  pml86T  ncludng  the  suburbs  about 
27  000  It  s  s  tuated  in  a  fertile  plain  nearly 
2,900  feet  alove  the  sea,  and  b  It  n  the  form 
ot  an  araph  theatre  aro  tnd  a  hill   on  the  r  gl  t 
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bant  of  the  Arlanzon,  an  affluent  of  the  Pisuer- 
ga ;  the  river  partly  divides  the  city  from  the 
suburbs  La  Vega,  Las  Huelgas,  and  San  Pedro. 
The  principal  promenade  is  the  Espolon,  adorn- 
ed by  many  statnes  of  kings ;  the  Oubos  and 
Isla  promenades  are  on  the  banka  of  the  river. 
On  lie  summit  of  the  hill,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  old  caatle,  is  the  citadel,  with  new  forti- 
fications. In  the  calle  Alta  is  an  arch  erected 
in  honor  of  Fernando  Gonzales.  The  site  of 
the  house  in  which  the  Cid  lived  is  marked 
by  a  pillar  and  two  obelisks,  though  the  house 
"tselfwasremo  ed  n  1771  The  bones  of  the 
0  d  were  transterred  m  1842  from  the  neigh 
bormg  con  ent  of  ban  Pedro  de  Carl  na  to 
the  t  wn  hall  of  B  i^s  The  Goth  athe 
dral  of  Burgos  i  among  the  most  renowned  in 
Enrtpe  for  its  ar  hitecture  and  works  of  art 
Its  14  chajels  oonta  n  many  Jme  sepulchral 


monuments  and  paintings.  Behind  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  church  of  Santa  Aguida  or  Gardea, 
where  the  Old  compelled  Alfonso  VI,  to  swear 
that  he  had  no  part  in  the  assaswnation  of  his 
brother  Sancho.  The  finest  ohnroh  after, the 
cathedral  is  San  Esteban.  The  church  of  San 
ndefonso  is  now  used  as  a  depot  of  artillery, 
San  Juan  Bautista  as  a  prison,  San  Pablo  as 
barracks,  and  other  old  churches  have  been 
appropriated  to  other  purposes,  or  pulled 
down.  There  are  many  convents,  hospitals, 
charitable  institutions,  colleges,  schools,  and  a 
royal  gymn^ium;  bnt  the  once  famous  uni- 
versity has  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  situation 
of  Bnrgoa  on  the  high  road  irom  Madrid  to 
Paris  favors  trade,  which  is  especially  active  in 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics;  an  annual  fair  is 
held  in  June.  The  manufactures  include  wool- 
lens, linens,  hata,  and  leather. '  The  surround- 


cardinal  archbishop,  of  a  captain  general, 
and  of  several  courts  of  justice  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Near  the  city  is  the  Carthusian 
convent  of  Miraflores,  a  famous  Gothic  build- 
ing, containing  the  tombs  of  John  IL  and  his 
queen' Isabella,  and  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Real,  popularly  called  '  Las  Hnelgaa, .  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  on  pleasure 
grounds  (huelgaa)  which  belonged  to  Alfonso 
Vm.— BurgoB  was  fonnded  late  in  the  9th 
century  by  Diego  de  Porcelos,  who  built  a  cas- 
tle as  a  protection  against  the  Moors.  It  after- 
ward rose  to  great  importance,  with  a  popu- 
lation variously  estimated  at  40,000, 60,000,  and 
even  80,000,  and  became  the  capital  of  Oastile. 
It  declined  after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  Charles  V.  made  Madrid  the  me- 
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tropolis  of  Spain,  Sonlt  nearly  annihilated  the 
Spanish  army  at  Burgos,  Nov.  10,  1M08 ;  and 
in  1818  the  torti'esa  was  captured  by  WeUmg- 
ton,  after  having  withstood  four  assaults  in 
1812. 

BCKGOTNG.  I.  John,  an  English  general, 
horn  about  1730,  died  in  London,  August  4, 
1TS2.  He  has  heen  commonly  represented  as 
a,  natnral  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  but  in  Burke's 
"Peerage"  he  is  mentioned  as  the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Burgojne  of  Sutton  Park,  Bedford- 
shire. WhUe  a  subaltern  in  the  army  he  mar- 
ried clandestinely  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Derby.  The  earl  settled  £300  a  year  upon 
him,  and  used  his  influence  for  his  promotion. 
In  1762  he  served  with  distinction  as  brigadier 
general  in  Portugal.  He  waa  elected  to  par- 
liament in  1761  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst. 
In  1768  he  contested  the  borough  of  Preston  at 
an  expense  of  £10,000,  andfor  excesses  which  it 
is  said  his  partisans  committed  was  prosecuted 
and  flned  £1,000.  In  the  letters  of  Junius  he 
was  severely  dealt  with,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
sumed politica!  connection  with  the  duke  of 
Gr^on.  In  1772,  on  his  motion,  parliament  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  inquiry  on  Indian  affairs, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  moved  unsuccess- 
fally  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Ciive.  Being 
appointed  to  a  command  in  America,  he  reach- 
ed Boston  in  May,  1775,  and  saw  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  which  he  wrote  a  graphic  ac- 
count to  liOi'A  Stanley.  He  returned  home  in 
December,  1776,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general,  and  placed  iu  command  of  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
1777.  Ha^ng  invited  the  Indians  to  join  him, 
he  captured  Ilconderoga,  July  6,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  and  at 
Freeman's  farm,  Oct.  7,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct  IT,  to  the  American 
army  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  This  sur- 
render escited  great  indignation  in  England, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  London  the  king  refused 
to  see  him.  A  court  mailiia!  which  he  de- 
manded was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  a 
prisoner  on  parole  could  not  be  tried.  He  pub- 
lished a  narrative  which  removed  some  of  the 
prejudices  against  him,  and  vindicated  himself 
in  parliament,  throwing  the  blame  of  his  dis- 
aster upon  the  American  secretary.  He  joined 
the  opposition,  and  an  inefiectual  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  him  from  parliament  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  then 
resigned  all  his  appointments ;  but  in  1783  he 
was  restored  to  his  rant  in  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed privy  councillor  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland.  In  1784  he  retired  from 
puhUc  life.  He  wrote  in  1780  a  comic  opera, 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  borrowed  from 
the  French,  in  1786  a  comedy,  "  The  Heiress," 
which  is  still  occasionally  performed,  and 
several  other  dramatic  works.  His  plajs  and 
poems  were  collected  and  published  in  2 
volumes,  in  1808.  He  died  without  legal 
issue,  n.  Sir  Jobn  Foi,  a  British  general,  a 
natnral  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1782, 
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died  in  London,  Oct  7,  18711  He  entered  the 
army  m  August,  J798,  as  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers;  served  at  Malta,  in  Egypt,  in 
Sicily,  and  iu  Sweden,  from  1800  to  1807 ;  was 
with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  peninsula  in  1808, 
under  Wellington  from  1809  to  1814,  and  was 
present  at  the  principal  battles  and  sieges, 
conducted  the  sieges  of  Burgos  and  San  Se- 
bastian, and  was  twice  wounded.  In  1814^*15 
he  was  eu^eer-in-ohief  of  tlie  attack  on  Kew 
Orleans,  and  in  1829  was  sent  to  Portugal  in 
the  same  capacity.  In  1830  he  was  made 
colonel  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  board 
of  public  works  in  Ireland;  major  general  in 
1888 ;  and  was  inspector  general  of  fortifica- 
tions of  England  from  1845  to  1868.  The 
famous  letter  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  show- 
ing how  ill  prepared  iEngland  was  for  war 
and  agdnst  invasion,  was  addreraed  in  1847 
to  Burgojne,  ihen  inspector  general  of  forti- 
fications. He  served  as  lieutenant  general 
on  the  staff  and  second  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Crimea  in  1854  and  1855. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  March,  1866.  In 
1869  he  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Military 
Opinions,"  one  of  the  best  essays  relating  to  a 
French  invasion  of  England.  In  1865  he  be- 
came constable  of  the  tower  of  London  and  field 
marshal.  His  "Life  and  Correspondence,"  by 
Lieut.  Ool.  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  was 
published  in  1873  (2  vols.  8vo).— His  only  son, 
Hugh  Talbot  Burqotkk,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  commanded  the  Wrangler  at  the  capture 
of  Kiuburn  in  1855,  and  in  1857  received  marks 
of  distinction  from  Queen  Victoria  and  Napo- 
leon III.  He  was  lost  at  sea  while  in  command 
of  the  turret  ship  Captain,  which  foundered 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  Sept.  7, 1870. 

BOtGSCBinET,  Jak«b  Daniel,  a  German  sculp- 
tor and  bronze  founder,  bom  in  Nuremberg  in 
1796,  died  March  7,  1868.  He  established  m 
1818  a  manufactory  of  mechanical  toys,  and 
subsequently  studied  his  art  in  his  native  town 
and  in  Paris.  Among  his  notable  productions 
are  statues  of  Melanchthon,  Albert  DCrer  (both 
in  Nuremberg),  Beethoven  (in  Bonn),  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  (in  Prague),  and  Luther  (in 
MOhra).  He  died  while  at  work  upon  tie 
colossal  monument  of  Eadetzky  at  Prague, 
which  has  since  been  completed  by  his  son-in- 
law  Lenz,  who  took  charge  of  his  studio. 

BERGlilfDIlNS,  or  Ba^nndll,  the  name  of  a 
primitive  German  race,  a  branch  of  the  Goths, 
whose  original  territory  lay  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Gepidee.  They  settled  between  the 
Main  and  Neckar,  and  in  A.  D,  407,  joining 
the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals,  crossed  the 
Rhine  under  the  command  of  Gimdioar,  pene- 
trated into  Gaul,  settling  between  the  Alps, 
the  Sa6ne,'  and  the  Ehfine,  and  established  the 
Burgundiau  realm,  of  which  Geneva,  and  sub- 
sequently Lyons,  was  the  capital.  This  lasted 
till  534,  when  King  Gundomar  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Franks,  who  took  possession  of 
Burgundy,      Gnndicar  fell    in    436,  .fighting 
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against  the  Huns,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gimderie,  who  ■was  the  ally  of  the  Romans 
in  their  straggle  with  Attila.  One  of  his  suor 
cessors,  Grundebald,  waa  the  author  of  the  Lex 
Oundehalda.  Boon  aiter  their  arrival  in  Ganl 
&e  Burgundians  became  Arian  Ohristians,  but 
Bigismand,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gundebald, 
embraoed  Oatholioism. 

BtitfGDNDI  (Fr,  Bourgogne),  the  name  of 
three  kingdoms,  of  a  feudal  duchy,  and  lastly 
of  a  French  province.  1.  First  Ktagdon  of. 
This  was  founded  about  418-  by  the  Burgun- 
dians^who  gradually  extended  their  dominions 
over  the  valleys  of  the  Sa6iie  and  the  Rhfine, 
their  possessions  being  bounded  N.  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  aud  a  winding 
line  filing  in  a  8.  W.  direction  to  the  Loire,  E. 
by  the  AJpa  and  the  river  Reuss,  W.  by  the 
upper  Loire,  Ardfiche,  and  lower  EhOne,  and 
8.  by  tlie  Mediterranean;  consequently  inclu- 
ding the  French  provinces  known  afterward  as 
Burgundy, Franche-OomtS,  LyonnaiSjthe N. E. 
part  of  Languedoo,  Dauphiny,  aud  Provence, 
with  the  western  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  About  the  year  500  Clovis,  impelled 
by  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess,  de- 
sirous of  avenging  her  faSier'a  death,  invaded 
Burgundy,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute,  and 
the  sons  of  Olovis  oonq^nered  the  kingdom, 
which  in  534  became  part  of  the  Frankiah  em- 

£ire.  It  however  preserved  its  name  and  local 
iws,  and  more  than  once  had  Merovingian 
kings  of  its  own.  IL  Cl^nnae  and  Tran^Hnine. 
The  Frauiiah  dominion  over  Burgundy  had 
lasted  800  years  when  the  diaraembennent  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire  occurred,  and  Bur- 
gundy was  among  the  firat  to  aaaert  its  inde- 
pendence. In  879  a  number  of  bishops  and 
noblemen  conferred  the  crown  upon  Boso, 
count  of  Vienne,  a  mild  and  prudent  prince, 
brother-iu-Jaw  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France. 
His  kingdom,  iVom  its  ratuation  in  respect  to 
France,  was  called  Ci^urane,  and  sometimes 
Lower  Burgundy,  consisting  of  southwestern 
Franche-Oomt^,  southern  Savoy,  Dauphiny, 
and  Provence,  with  a  part  of  Lyonnais.  A 
little  later.  Count  Rudolph  of  Upper  Burgundy 
founded  a  seoond  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the 
Transjurane,  formed  of  western  8witzerland 
to  the  Reuss,  northeastern  Franche-Oomtfi, 
and  northern  Savoy.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
united  in  930,  but  not  integrally,  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  a  century.  Meanwhile  the 
kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  unable  to  contend 
succeasfolly  against  the  nobles,  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
emperors.  Consequently,  on  the  death  of  Ru- 
dolph III.,  in  1032,  Uie  emperor  Oonrad  IL, 
as  lord  paramount,  took  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, so  that  the  8.  E.  part  of  France  became 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  German  empire. 
It  was  now  governed  by  imperial  vicars ;  but 
early  in  the  14fh  century  the  various  provinces 
of  which  it  consisted  separated;  some,  like  the 
'Swiss  cantons,  asaertuig  their  independence. 
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others  acknowledging  the  power  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  reverting  to  the 
French  kings.  III.  Dath;  oU—First  Bueal 
Biiuee.  "While  these  kingdoms  were  passing 
through  these  vicissitudes,  the  N.  W.  part  of 
old  Burgundy  had  remained  united  to  France, 
and  formed  one  of  its  great  feudal  provinces. 
In  the  loth  century  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
belonged  to  Henry,  brother  of  Hugh  Capet,  and 
shortly  afterward  to  the  second  son  of  Robert 
the  Pious.  This  prince,  who  died  in  1075, 
was  the  head  of  the  first  duoal  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  lasted  till  1361.  His  successors. 
11  in  number,  were  among  the  12  peers  of 
France,  and  rivalled  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  their  times.  They  increased  their  hereditary 
dommions,  especially  by  the  annexation  of  the 
county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comtfi,  one  of 
the  provinces  dismembered  from  the  kingdom 
of  ijles,  and  were  besides  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  possessors  of  a  kingdom  and  two 
principahties  in  the  East.  They  proved  singu- 
larly constant  in  their  loyalty  to  the  kings  of 
France.  Several  of  them  engaged  in  crusades, 
especially -Hugh  III.  and  his  grandson  Hugh 
IV.  The  latter  accompanied  Louis  IS.  in  his 
espedition  to  Egypt,  shared  his  captivity,  and 
was  liberated  with  him.  By  a  treaty  with 
Baldwin  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he 
became  king  of  Salonica,  Eudes  IV.,  the 
last  but  one  of  the  family,  bewdes  that  king- 
dom, had  also  the  principalities  of  Achaia  and 
Morsa.— Second  Ducal  Bouse.  On  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Rouvre,  the  last  of  the  preceding 
family,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  reverted  for  a 
short  time  to  the  crown  of  France,  King  John, 
to  reward  his  third  son,  Philip  lie  Bold,  wlio 
had  fought  gallantly  at  Poitiers,  bestowed  this 
rich  inheritance  upon  him,  Sept.  6, 1363.  He 
and  his  three  successors  were  among  the  most 
famous  historical  characters  of  their  age.  (See 
PaitiP  THE  Bold,  John  the  Fbahless,  Philip 
THE  Good,  and  Ohaklbsthb  Bold.)  The  last 
two  dukes  possessed  regal  power,  and  their 
dominions  included  not  only  Burgundyproper 
and  several  adjoining  French  flefs,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  finally  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  and  the  imperial  vicariate  of  Alsace. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  battle 
against  Renfi  II.  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  dis- 
possessed, Louis  XI.  at  once  seized  on  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  Franohe-Comtfi,  Picardy,  and  Ar- 
tois,  as  escheated  French  fiefs ;  he  was,  however, 
obliged  to  resign  Tranche -Oomt6,  but  retained 
the  other  provinces.  Mary,  the  heiress  of 
Charles,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whence 
the  clfdms  of  Austria  to  the  Burgundian  prov- 
inces. The  i.ow  Countries  and  Franohe-Comt6 
were,  however,  all  that  it  ever  possessed.  But 
these  contests  were  the  origin  of  protracted 
wars  between  France  and  Austria,  IV.  ProT- 
iBM  of.  The  duchy  proper,  from  its  reunion  to 
France  in  1477,  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  loytd.  When  Fran- 
cis I.  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  agreed  to  restore 
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to  Cliarlea  V.  ail  the  provinces  once  belonging 
to  the  dQoal  house  of  Burgnndy,  the  states  of 
the  province  solemnly  protested  that  they  were 
French,  and  that  tlie  king  had  no  right  to  give 
np  his  subjects  against  their  consent.  This 
provinoe  now  forma  most  of  the  departments 
of  Yonne,  C6te  d'Or,  8a6ne-et-Loire,  Ain,  and 
a  small  part  of  those  of  Aube  and  NiSvre.  It 
IB  celebrated  for  its  industry,  but  above  all  for 
its  wines.  The  Oharolus  and  06te  d'Or  ranges 
traverse  it  from  S.  to  N.,  extending  toward  ftie 

Elatean  of  Langrea,  and  forming  the  watershed 
etween  tie  tributaries  of  the  Eh6ne  and  those 
of  the  Seme  and  Lou'e.    The  Seine,  which  rises 
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in  the  province,  flows  through  the  northwest, 
the  Sa6ne  traverses  the  centre,  and  the  Eh&ne 
and  Ain  water  the  southeast.  The  canal  du 
Centre  connects  the  8a6ne  with  the  Loire, 
Adjoining  it  are  the  rich  mines  of  Le  Crenzot. 
Among  the  towns  are  D^on,  Mftcon,  Autun, 
Ch&lon-Bnr-Sa6ne,  and  BoiMg. 

BrEGUNDT  WDfES.    See  FiAKOE,  "Wiubb  of. 

BlIRUIx  Three  principal  methods  have  been 
employed  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries  for  the  disposition  of  t^e  dead :  mum- 
mification, incineration,  and  interment.  Mum- 
mification was  practised  by  the  Egyptimis  from 
the  most  remote  period  to  the  6th  century  of 
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though    from 


the  Christian  era.  They  embalmed  net  only 
human  corpses,  but  the  bodies  of  the  ibis, 
hawk  monkey  oat  and  other  animals  which 
were  held  sacred  This  preservation  of  the 
s  ot  the  dead  through  a  series  of  age'' 
lae  to  an  enormous  multiplication  ot 
—The  Hebrews  huned  thtii  dead 
Scriptural  passages  it 
would  seem  that  mem 
eration  was  likewise  prae 
tised  The  cemeteries 
were  mvariablv  situated 
without  the  walls  of 
the  cities  The  mDum 
mg  coremoniea  generally 
lasted  seven  days  and 
m  the  caw  of  very  enn 
nent  personages  thirty 
davs,  durmg  which  pe 
nod  the  nearest  mourn 
era  fasted  and  imp  sed 
upon  themselves  other 
sicnfices  — Among  the 
trreeka  m  historical  times, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  interred  or  burned 
and  a  common  word 
{SaTTea)  is  used  for  either 
bunal  or  bnmitig  When 
the  body  was  not  burn 
1  a  coffin  generally  made 
earthenware    and  buiiod 
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ed  it  was  pla:,ed 
of  baked  clay  oi 
withcnt  the  town  intramural  interment  bo 
mg  forbidden  from  the  behef  that  the  prex 
ence  of  the  dead  brought  pollutnn  to  the  hv 
mg  It  burned,  the  bodv  was  pla:,ed  upon  a 
pyre  built  of  wood  to  which  fire  was  com 
municated  m  the  presence  of  those  w  ho  had  at 
tended  the  tuner^  when  the  flames  were  ex 
tmguiahed,  the  bones  were  collected  and  placed 


in  urns  madeof  vanouamatenals  These  were 
preserved  m  tombs  usually  built  on  the  road- 
sides without  the  city  gate«  The  burial  of  the 
dead  by  the  nearest  relatives  was  a  saered  duty, 
and  its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  accusa- 
tions After  the  tuneral  the  ftmily  of  the 
deceased  partook  of  a  feaj^t  at  the  house  of 
the  nearest  kinsman 
and  at  Athens  the 
penod  of  mourning 
eontmued  80  days 
during  which  other 
sacnflces  and  feasts 
were  celebrated  In 
the  representation  ot 

monuments,  a  horse  s 
head  IS  usaallj  found 
in  one  comer  in 
tended  to  represent 
death  as  a  loumev 
The  puni>ihment  of 
1^1  tain  criminals  was 
aggravated  by  the 
denial  of  funeral 
ntes  and  there 
were  places  both  at 
Athens  and  'iparta 
into  which  the  bod 
les  of  such  criminals 
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■In  the  olden  times  of  the  republic 
generally  huned  thetf  dead,  though 
turning  was  likewise  practised  SuUa appears 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens 
who  was  burned  Under  the  empire  burning 
became  lustomary  until  it  was  subverted  by 
the  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  and  at  the 
end  ot  the  ith  century  it  had  again  fallen  into 
general  disuse  The  funeral  rites  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.    In  the 
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latter  daj3  of  the  republic  and  imder  the  ear- 
lier emperors,  the  remainB  of  the  rich  were 
washed,  anointed  with  oil,  and  perfumed  by 
the  slaves  of  the  undertakers,  who,  from  re- 
siding near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where 
ftmereal  articles  were  sold,  were  called  Libi- 
tinarii.  A  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse  to  pay  its  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the 
body,  dressed  as  well  as  possible,  was  placed 
with  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  house.  If  the  deceased  had  received 
an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon  the 
head,  the  oouoh.  was  often  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, and  a  branch  of  cypress  placed  before 
the  door.  The  fnnerd  took  place  at  night. 
The  procession,  headed  by  musicians,  was  at- 
tended hy  hired  mourners,  who  sang  the  fu- 
neral song ;  next  came  the  freedmen  of  the  de- 
ceased, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty.  Immediate- 
ly preceding  tie  corpse  persons  with  wasen 
masks  represented  the  ancestry  of  the  deceas- 
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ed;  the  corpse  itself,  placed  upon  the  couch, 
was  generally  borne  by  the  freemen  or  by  the 
nearest  of  kin;  the  family  followed  after,  the 
men  with  their  heads  covered,  the  women  un- 
covered and  with  dishevelled  hair,  beating 
their  breasts  and  uttermg  piercing  cries  If 
warranted  by  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  the 
procession  passed  through  the  forum,  and  an 
oration  was  there  pronounced.  Finally,  the 
corpse,  with  the  couch  npon  which  it  was 
borne,  was  placed  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  built 
commonly  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  witii  four 
equal  sides.  The  nearest  relative,  with  avert- 
ed face,  kindled  the  pyre,  and  perfumes,  oils, 
articles  of  food,  ornaments,  and  clothing  were 
frequently  thrown  on  while  it  was  being  con- 
sumed. The  embers  were  extinguished  with 
wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  carefully  col- 
lected by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinkled  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  These  urns 
(o£l(B)  were  of  varions  forms  and  materials,  and 
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when  sealed  they  were  deposited  in  pairs  in 
niches  made  in  the  perpendicular  walls  of 
chambers  or  enclosed  places  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  or  sometimes  by  the  roadade,  and 
called  coliiinbaria,  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  arrangement  to  a  dovecote.  The  ashes 
of  the  lower  classes  and  of  dependants  were  de- 
posited with  less  care  in  sepulchral  chambers, 
each  of  which  was  also  called  a  eolumiarium, 
the  plural  being  invariably  used  in  speaking 
of  the  niches.  The  mourning  and  sacrifices 
were  continued  for  nine  days,  and  by  the  wo- 
men mourning  was  sometimes  worn  for  a  year 
on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  father. — The  ear- 
ly Christian  martyrs  were  bnried  in  churches, 
and  afterward  distinguished  persona  shared 
this  privilege,  which  eventually  was  extended 
indiscriminately,  eitherwithinornear  churches, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  delete- 
rious effects.  This  practice  was  abolished  in 
France  early  in  1777,  and  has  been  generally 
d  scontinued  elsewhere.  In  London,  in  some 
ol  the  poorer  districts,  the  soil  of  the  church- 
yards was  raised  two,  three,  or  even  four  feet 
m  a  tew  years,  and  not  only  ■wait  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  neighborhood  rendered  most  un- 
healthr,  but  accidents  occurred  from  the  car- 
bun  0  acid  gas  ^ven  off  during  decompo^tion 
breaking  into  cellars  near  the  cemeteries. — 
The  auttee  or  voluntary  immolation  of  a  wid- 
ow, hy  burning  or  burying  alive  in  connec- 
tion with  the  body  of  her  husband,  formerly 
Srevalent  in  India,  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
[any  savage  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  suspend  their  dead  from  trees,  or  place 
them  npon  elevated  platforms.    The  latter  cus- 
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tom  was  practised  by  many  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Among  the  Turks  and  other 
eastern  nations,  the  dead  are  treated  with 
reverence,  and  buried  in  cemeteries  which  are 
carefully  kept.  Among  the  modem  Greeks  the 
faces  of  the  dead  are  usually  uncovered  while 
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they  are  borne  totlieburialgrouud.  The  ortho- 
dox Jews  retain  several  of  the  mourning  cere- 
monies  of  their  ancestors.  Among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Irish  the  funeral  ceremonies  fre- 
quently hegin  with  a  "wake,"  of  which  copi- 
ous stimnlacts  form  an  important  part,  and 
the  mourning  often  degenerates  into  or^es.  In 
the  burial  grounds  of  England,  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  it  is  customary  for 
friends  to  strew  flowers  upon  the  graves  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  In  the  United  States  burial 
grounds  are  usuaJly  outside  of  the  limits,  of 
towns  and  villages,  though  churchyards  are 
still  frequently  used  in  small  places ;  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  varying  somewhat  among 
different  denominations,  are  amilar  to  those  of 
Enrope.  Beauti^l  cemeteries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighborhood  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  upon  the  sites  of  many  of  the  battle 
fields  of  the  civil  war.  (See  Cembtebt.) — The 
period  required  for  the  body  to  decay  after  in- 
humation varies  greatly  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  fiie  covering 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Orfila  and  Lesneur 
in  their  experiments  found  nothing  but  the 
skeletons  left  of  bodies  that  had  been  buried 
14,  15,  and  18  months;  this  period  was,  how- 
ever, nnnsnally  short.  Low,  damp  grounds, 
particularly  when  they  are  percolated  by  wa- 
ter, hasten  decomposition ;  dry,  high,  and  well 
ventilated  ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it. 
When  numerous  buriala  within  a  comparative- 
ly short  period  have  occurred  in  a  limited 
Bpace,  the  earth  becomes  'saturated  with  the 
products  of  decompowtion  to  such  a  de- 
^ee  ae  to  be  incapable  of  farther  absorbing 
fliem;  decomposition  under  such  circumstan- 
ces is  retarded,  and  its  products  escape  di' 
rectly  into  the  atmosphere. — Burying  Alive. 
Much  unnecessary  anxiety  is  sometimes  felt 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  persons,  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  dead,  being  buried  lyhile  still  really 
iving.  None  of  the  numerous  stories  of  this 
dreadful  accident,  however,  which  have  ob- 
tMned  credence  from  lime  to  time,  seem  to  be 
authentic.  The  premature  burial  of  a  living 
person  must  he,  if  it  happen  at  all,  the  result 
of  inexcusable  haste  or  carelessness,  and  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  where  even  the 
ordinary  precautions  are  t^en.  A  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  body  by  a  competent  medical 
man,  in  doubtful  cases,  would  rendef  such  a 
mistake  almost  impossible.  The  signs  of  death 
are  either  immediate  or  secondary.  The  imme- 
diate mgns  are  stoppage  of  the  movements  of 
the  heart  and  the  various  consequences  which 
result  from  their  cessation.  The  secondary 
rigns,  which  are  developed  only  after  a  certain 
time  has  elapsed,  are  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  and  the  commencement  of  putrefaction. 
Of  all  the  immediate  signs,  the  only  one  which 
by  itself  is  absolutely  certain  is  the  complete 
cessatJon  of  the  heart's  action.  This  may  be. 
aseertdned  by  careful  examination  of  the  chest 
by  auscultation.  During  a  faintmg  fit  the 
heart  is  still  heard  to  boat^  and  in  the  dying, 


after  the  last  expiration  haa  proclaimed  that  all 
is  over,  after  the  pulse  haa  ceased  to  beat,  and 
after  the  hand  applied  over  the  heart  finds 
everything  still,  the  ear  placed  upon  the  same 
re^on  stJU  hears  for  a  time  the  beating  of  that 
or^ ;  but  when,  after  having  listened  for  a 
sufficient  time,  the  practised  auscnltator  cannot 
distinguish  the  beat  of  the  heart,  life  is  over. 
In  examining  the  heart  in  a  number  of  the 
dying,  Bouchat  found  that  the  longest  intervd 
between  the  pulsations  was  six  seconds ;  from 
a  similar  investigation  M.  Rayer  found  it  to  be 
seven  seconds.  "If,"  concludes  the  latter, 
"  the  absence  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
verified  by  the  auscnltator  for  a  period  50  times 
as  great  as  the  longest  observed  period,  or  for 
an  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  patient  is  un- 
doubtedly dead."  Even  this,  however,  admits 
of  some  exceptions.  In  new-bom  infants  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  have  ceased  for  a 
longer  period,  and  yet  the  child  revive,  and  the 
same  thing  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  cold 
stage  of  Asaatio  cholera.  'M.  Michel  L6vy  pro- 
poses on  these  accounts  that  the  verifloation 
of  decease  should  taie  place  at  two  periods, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  34  hours,  and  con- 
siders that  if  on  both  these  occasions  the  ab- 
sence of  al!  movement  of  the  heart  for  a  sufB- 
eient  length  of  time  is  noticed  by  a  competent 
observer,  the  interment  may  take  place  in  per- 
fect safety.  When  by  an  excess  of  precaution 
further  evidence  of  death  may  be  desired,  he 
recommends  the  application  of  an  iron  heated 
to  redness  to  the  skin ;  tliis  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  distinguishing  between  real  and  ap- 
parent death,  and  of  rousing  the  patient  ener- 
getically wlere  death  has  not  occurred,  Tho 
application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  hving  body 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  cause  the  total 
destruction  of  the  whole  thickiiess  of  the  skin, 
the  injury  being  surrounded  by  a  vivid  redness, 
causes  in  the  dead  body  merely  a  slight  shrivel- 
ling of  the  epidermis,  and  a  searing  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  true  skin. — To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  premature  interment,  mortu- 
ary houses  have  been  built  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  in  which  the  dead  are  retained 
for  a  time  before  the  final  interment.  A  bell- 
pull  is  so  arranged  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  corpse,  that  the  ahghteat  mo- 
tion will  sound  an  alarm,  and  summon  an 
attendant  constantly  on  the  watch.  So  far, 
these  precautions  have  been  useless ;  a  surgeon 
who  for  45  years  had  been  attached  to  the 
mortuary  house  at  Mentz,  had  during  that  pe- 
riod but  one  ringle  alarm:  it  occurred  from 
the  corpse  of  an  old  man ;  the  abdomen  having 
snbdded  from  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fiuid,  the  arms  had  fallen  lengthwise  beside 
the  body. — See  IhmeraiUet  desJtomaint,  Greet 
et  autres  nattoni,  by  Claude  Guicbard  (Lyona, 
1581) ;  Ch-ejnonieg/tinibres  de  toutei  le»  nations, 
by  Muret  (1679) ;  Di^  Graber  derEdlenen,  by 
Stackelbet^  (Berlin,  1837);  Die  Leieher^eatat- 
tung,  by  Tmsen  (Breslad,  1855);  Eutoire  de» 
usages  funebrea  et  dea  aipulturea  det  pevplea 
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anei«ns,  by  0.  Feydean  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1858) ; 
Die  KetdnUBhe  Tit^tenhestattwig  in  i)eut»ek- 
fenitbyWeiiiliold  (Vienna,  1850);  Denhokrift 
Bw  LeichrnmerbTennunff  (Ssjoalan,  1860);  and 
especially  HVaiU  det  aignes  de  la  mort,  et  des 
moyejii  depriveni/r^  let  enterrementi  primaturh^ 
by  Engine  Bouchat  (Paris,  1848),  awork  which 
gained  an  aeademioal  prize.  Madame  Necker 
(1790),  Dr.  VignS  (1841),  and  others  have  also 
written  ott  premature  interments. 

BIIRIITS,  t!ie  collective  name  of  nomadic 
Mongolian  tribes  scattered  over  the  S.  part  of 
the  province  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  from  the 
Chinese  boundary  northward  toward  the  np- 
per  Lena  re^on,  and  west  ward,  itom  the  Onon 
to  the  Oka,  a  tribntary  of  the  Angara.  In 
Transbaikalia  they  number  nearly  200,000,  and 
in  other  parts  about  20,000,  and  are  chiefly 
agriculturaL  They  have  been  under  Busaan 
domination  since  the  middle  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, though  retaining  their  local  administra- 
tion under  princes  and  elders  of  their  own  se- 
lection. They  live  in  ynrts  or  huts,  covered 
with  leather  in  summer  and  with  felt  in  winter. 
They  are  Buddhists,  and  their  idols  are  made 
of  wood  and  other  materials.  Women  are  re- 
garded as  unclean,  and  are  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  where  the  images  are  placed. 
The  men  resemble  the  Oalmneks,  and  are  good 
horsemen  and  archers.  Agriculture  and  the 
chase  are  the  chief  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
several  trades,  especially  that  of  forging  iron, 
are  carried  on.  Their  language  is  a  branch  of 
the  Mongolian,  and  though  there  is  no  distinct 
literature,  several  native  Buriata,  as  Doqi 
Bansaroff  and  Galsang  Gomboyefl",  have  re- 
cently acquired  eminence  in  science.  Schiefiier 
has  prepared  from  the  literary  remains  of  Gas- 
trin a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Buriat 
language  (St.  Petersburg,  185T). 

BtfBlDlN,  Jean,  a  French  philosopher  of  the 
14th  century,  bom  at  Bfithnne,  in  Artois.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  of  which  he 
became  rector  in  134T.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Occam,  and  his  best  works  relate  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
school  of  nominalistic  philosophy,  and  several 
contradictory  stories  are  told  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  His  celebrity  in  modem  times 
arises  from  a  popuiar  illustration,  attributed  to 
him,  of  the  determining  reasons  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  will.  Accordbg  to  it,  an  ass, 
placed  midway  between  two  bundles  of  hay, 
equally  attractive,  would  maintain  his  position, 
and  die  of  starvation,  from  want  of  a  reason 
determiniugbim  totnm  to  one  side  or  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  appetite.  This 
illustration  of  the  theory  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  popularly  known  as  "  Buri- 
dan's  asa,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  Buridan's  wri- 
tings, nor  is  it  of  his  invention.  It  is  fbund,  in 
a  somewhat  different  fortn,  in  Aristotle,  and  is 
ftiUy  stated  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  fourth 
canto  of  Dante's  "Paradise." 

BIfRIGNT,  J«Mi  liTtsqne  d«,  a  French  author, 
bom  at  Bheuas  in  1693,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8, 


1785.  In  1T33  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in 
cotyunction  with  his  two  brothers,  he  eng^:ed 
in  the  compilation  of  a  manuscript  encyclo- 
pEedia,  which  when  completed  formed  12  large 
folio  volumes,  whence  he  drew  the  materials 
for  many  of  his  subsequent  publications.  His 
treatise  on  the  papal  power  (4  vols.  12mo)  is 
not  much  esteemed ;  but  his  lives  of  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Perron  are  Taluable. 

BUBKE.  LAW.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
intersected  by  the  Catawba  river;  area,  450 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  B,777,  of  whom  2,314 
were  colored.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Blue 
Eidge  near  its  N.  W.  border.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally tbrtile,  and  affords  excellent  pasturage. 
The  "Wilmington  and  North  Carolina  railroad 
passes  through  it^  The  chief  productions  ia 
1870  were  26,528  bushels  of  wheat,  317,049  of 
Indian  com,  31,010  of  oata,  10,098  of  Irish  and 
13,342  of  sweet  potatoes,  68,076  lbs.  of  butter,, 
and  25,204  of  tobacco.  There  were  800  horses, 
719  milch  cows,  2,681  other  cattle,  4,728  sheep, 
and  10,000  swine.  Capital,  Morgantown.  H. 
An  E.  county  of  Georgia,  separated  from  South 
Carolina  by  the  Savannah  nver,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Ogeecuee,  and  intersected  by  Brier  and 
Buckshead  creeks;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  17,679,  of  whom  13,436  were  oolwed, 
Itissomewhathilly,  but  the  soil  is  fertile. '  The 
Central  Geor^a  railroad  and  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  branch  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  303,785  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  18,347  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,290  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,097 
horses,  1,650  mules  and  asses,  4,277  milch 
cows,  1,648  other  cattle,  and  11,157  swine. 
Capital,  Waynesborough. 

BUBKE,  JEdaniis,  an  American  jurist,  bom  ia 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  1743.  died  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  in  March,  1802.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  became  a  lawyer,  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  West  Indies  went  to  South  Carolina 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  newly  organized  state. 
When  Charleston  was  captured  in  1780,  he 
again  joined  the  army,  and  in  1782  returned 
to  the  bench.  He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  because  he  feared  consoli- 
dated power,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
the  aristocratic  featureS'Of  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Mirabeau.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
in  1789-'91,  of  the  state  legislature  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  eventually  became  chancellor 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  witty,  accomphsh- 
ed,  upright,  and  eccentric. 

BIIBKE,  Edsnnd,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
in  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1730,  died  at  Beaconsfield, 
England,  July  9,  1797.  He  was  one  of  14  or 
16  children  of  Bichard  Burke,  an  attorney,  de- 
scended fl'om  the  Norman  De  Burghs  who'  early 
settled  in  Ireland.  His  mother  was  of  the 
ancient  Irish  family  of  Nagle,  of  Castletown 
Boohe,  county  of  Cork,  and  a  grand-niece  of 
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Ellen  Nagle,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  soe  of  the 
poet  Spenser.  He  entered  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, as  a  pensioner  in  1744,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
being  a  fellow  student.  He  tookhia  bachelor's 
degree  in  1748,  and  in  1750  went  to  London, 
where  h^had  previously  been  entered  as  a  law 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  But  he  aban- 
doned the  law,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
calion  for  the  chdr  of  logic  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors. 
His  father  made  ample  allowance  for  his  mtun- 
tenance,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  fonndation 
for  the  report  of  his  having  been  at  that  time 
without  any  resources  excepting  his  pen.  He 
contributed  political  articles  to  the  periodical 
OTess,  but  his  first  separate  production,  "A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  "  a  late  noble  writer,"  did 
not  appear  till  1758  (new  ed.,  1765),  and  was 
ascribed  to  Bolingbroke,  whose  style  was  ad- 
mirably imitated,  although  it  was  written  with 
a  brilliancy  and  fervor  to  which  Bolingbroke 
never  attained.  The  "Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Oripn  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
BeantiM"  (1W6X  written  when  Burke  was  in 
his  27th  year,  secured  for  him  the  regard  of 
Johnson,  Eeynolds,  and  other  eminent  men, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  esthetical 
critics  of  his  day.  In  1757  he  visited  Bath  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  lived  in 
the  house  of  bis  physician  and  remote  kinsman. 
Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  whose  daughter  Jane 
Mary  he  married  the  same  year.  Speaking  of 
her  he  long  afterward  said,  "Every  care  vanish- 
ed the  moment  I  entered  under  my  own  roof." 
She  bore  him  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  to 
infancy,  and  the  other,  Richard,  in  1794.  After 
his  return  to  London  appeared  "An  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America" 
(2  vols.,  London,  1757).  Burke's  autograph 
recast  for  50  guineas  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher 
of  this  work,  is  still  extant,  and  internal  evi- 
dence indicates  -him  as  the  author,  although 
doubts  have  been  exprwsed  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  not  tocluded  in  l^e  common  editions  of 
his  works.  The  abbS  Raynal  made  use  of  it  in 
his  work  on  the  American  revolution,  and  t>u- 
gald  Stewart  and  Prior  praise  it  highly.  He 
directed  for  many  years  tiie  "Annual  Re^s- 
ter,"  established  by  Dodsley  in  175fl.  Previous 
■to  this  he  had  commenced  for  that  publisher  an 
"  Essay  towH4  an  Abridgment  of  the  En^h 
ffistory  "  rt^iaffOh,  1757),  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  tilie  'time '  of  King  John.  The  reason 
for  its  discontinuance  is  not  known.  About 
this  time  Bnrke  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of 
Oharlemont  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  pop- 
ularly known  as  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  sec- 
retary to  Lord  Halitax,  the  newly  appomted 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1761  he  became 
Hamilton's  private  seoretary,  and  in  17fl3  re- 
ceived a  peuMOn  of  £800.  Hamilton  had  been 
instrumental  mprocuring  this  pension,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  had  thereby  bound  the  recipient 
to  him  for  hfe.  Bnrke  therefore  resigned  the 
iecretarysbip  and  ftrew  dp  the  penwon,  Which 


he  had  ei^ojed  only  a  year.  Upon  the  fell  of 
the  Grenville  adrainistraticui  in  1765,  the  mar-, 
quis  of  Rockingham,  the  new  prime  mmister, 
appointed  Burke  his  private  secretary,  and  he 
was  soon  afterward  returned  to  parliament 
for  Wendover,  BucfcinghanisMre,  a  borough 
belonging  to  Lord  Vemey,  The  very  day  he 
took  his  seat,  Jan.  14,  1766,  he  made  remarks 
on  the  address  of  thanks  to  the  throne  to  a  stram 
of  eloquence  whidi  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pitt,  afterward  earl  of  Chatham.  He  speedily 
became  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  and  in  the  stormy  debates  rela- 
ttog  to  the  American  stamp  act  he  was  the  most 
effective  in  urging  moderate  and  conciliatory 
measures.  Out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  it, 
his  industry  was  indefatigable,  while  his  knowl- 
edge of  colonial  affairs  was  esceedtogly  useful. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration in  July,  1766,  Burke  published  anony- 
mously "  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short 
Administration,"  in  which  he  vigorously  de- 
feuded  the  policy  of  the  whigs.  In  the  com- 
promise cabmet  which  Lord  Chatham  under- 
took to  fonn  he  was  offered  a  place,  Which  he 
deolmed,  as  he  did  a  similar  offer  on  the  part 
of  the  duke  of  Grafton  to  1767.  The  pariia- 
ment  was  dissolved  in  1768,  when  Bnrke  was 
again  returned  for  Wendover.  About  the  same 
rime  he  purchased  for  £20,000  a  fine  estate 
near  Beaconsfleld,  Buckinghamshire ;  a  part 
of  the  purchase  money  having  been  advanced, 
at  first  as  a  loan,  and  afterward  as  a  gift,  by 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  In  1769  Burke 
pubhshed  his  "  Observations  on  a  late  Publica- 
tion, entitled  '  The  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion ' "  (6th  ed.,  1782),  which  latter  was  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Grenville  or  to  his  former  secretary,  Mr. 
Knoi,  and  to  177T)  his  celebrated  "Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents."  In 
November,  1771,  he  was  appomted  agent  of 
New  York  to  represent  the'  interests  of  that 
colony  in  England,  for  which  he  received  a 
salary  of  £700.  During  the  sessions  of  1773-'3 
he  distingnished  himsdf  by  his  masterly  and 
elaborate  reviews  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  In- 
dia compasy.  fitiU  more  did  he  distinguish 
himself  dnrkig  the  ^tX  session,  1774,  on  the 
state  al  the  American  colonies,  then  driven 
almost  into  tosurrection  by  the  course  of  the 
Englidi  government,  His  great  speech  on 
American  taxation  was  delivered  on  April  19 
of  that  year.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament he  was  nominated  for  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, for  which  he  was  returned  on  Nov.  3,  af- 
ter a  severe  contest  of  37  days.  On  March  23, 
1775,  he  delivered  another  remarkable  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  which  he  sub- 
sequently published.  His  Jealous  support  of 
the  colonies  rendered  htm  unpopular  with  his 
constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
fend himself  in  "  Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen 
»f  Bristol."  All  the  while  the  questions  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities  and  of  the  tra^e  with 
Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion.    On  Feb.  11,  1780,  he  introduced  his 
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celebrated  bills  for  regulating  tbe  household, 
the  army,  navy,  and  pension  pay  offloes,  ord- 
nance, the  mint,  the  exchequer,  &c. ;  these 
be  commended  in  &  speech  on  "Economical 
Eeforra,"  which  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  records  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  But 
bia  talenta  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of 
Bristol  to  his  politics,  and  declinii^  ft  reelec- 
tion, he  was  returned  for  Malton,  which  borough 
he  continued  to  represent  during  the  remainder 
of  his  public  career.  The  Rockingham  party 
again  coming  into  power  in  March,  1783,  Burlie 
became  a  privy  counoUlov  and  paymaster  gen- 
eral of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing  an  aris- 
tocratic family  connection,  he  was  not  allowed 
aaeat  in  the  cabinet..  No  office' in  the  gift  of 
the  government  was  more  Incrative  than  that 
of  paymaster;  yet  Burke's  first  act  was  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which,  ma- 
terially lessened  his  own  emoluments.  In  that 
department  alone  he  was  said  1ji  have  effected 
an  annnal  saving  of  £47,000.  On  the  death 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Burke  retired 
for  a  time ;  but  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of 
Portland  in  1T83  restored  him  to  his  former 
place.  In  that  year  he  began  his  labors  on 
East  Indian  affairs,  with  his  Yoluniinoua  reports 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal  and 
other  provinces;  and  for  several  years  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  investigations  and  -trials  which 
arose  out  of  the  subject.  During  this  time  be 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
for  maladministration  of  the  government  of 
India.  His  great  speech,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1786,  on  presenting 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.  He  regarded  this  impeachment 
as  the  crowning  act,  and  destined  to  be  the 
glory  or  shame,  of  his  public  life.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  its  crowning  glory. 
When  the  French  revolntion  broke  out,  Burke 
nudertook  to  oppose  its  prindplea  and  in- 
fluence. In  KfO  appeared  ha  '■■'  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  of  France,"' «  letter  to  a 
French  gentleman,  of  wbiteh  80,000  copies 
were  at  once  sold,  and  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Dniiont.  It  was  an  eloquent 
production,  and  gave  rise  to  many  sharp  con- 
troversies, leading  to  an  open  ruptnre  with 
Fos,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  was  now  the 
whig  leader  in  the  bouse  of  commons.  Their 
fomml  separation  was  an  affecting  scene.  Fox 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  character  and  genius 
of  bis  old  friend,  now  bis  opponent.  Burke 
was  henceforth  isolated  from  his  former  polit- 
ical friends,  but  continued  his  activity,  publish- 
ing his  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs"  (1701),  "Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Lan- 
grishe  "  (1792),  "  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,". 
"  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  "  (1788), 
and  many  other  pamphlets.  He  retired  from 
the  house  of  commons  June  20,  1704-  In  the 
followittg  August  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  Richard  Burke,  his  only  surviving  son, 
but  he  still  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  activ- 
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ity.  In  1786  he  received  a  pension  of  £1,200 
from  the  civil  list,  and  soon  after  another  of 
£2,600  irom  the  4J  percent,  fund.  In  his  retire- 
ment his  pen  was  still  busy,  and  in  a  "Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord,"  and  "Two  Letters  on  the  Pro- 
posal for  a  Regicide  Peace,"  he  showed  all  his 
ori^nd  power.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  children  of  French 
emigrants.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last, 
and  had  Addison's  essay  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  read  to  him  on  bis  deathbed.  Mr. 
Fox,  in  proposing  his  interment  in  Westminster 
abbey,  drew  tears  frijm  almost  every  one  pres- 
ent in  the  house  of  commons.  Burke's  genius 
has  been  extolled  ij  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Earl 
Eussell,  and  other  eminent  men.  Maeaulay 
regarded  him,  in  aptitude  of  compreheuaon 
and  richness  of  imagination,  as  aijove  every, 
orator,  ancient  or  modern ;  and  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  in  his  "Lectures  on  Literature" 
awards  him  high  praise  for  having  been  to 
England  and  to  all  Europe,  and  especially  to 
Germany,  a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  experience.  His  conversational  power 
was  as  remarkable  as  were  his  oratorical  efibrts 
and  his  written  works.  The  autliorabip  of  the 
letters  of  Junius  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
Burke,  and  it  was  at  all  events  believed  that 
he  knew  who  the  author  was,  but  he  never 
made  any  disclosures  onthesnhjeot. — The  pres- 
ent representative  of  the  family  of  Burke  is 
his  grand-nephew  Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  a 
London  lawyer,  and  son  of  Lieut.  Ool.  Thomas 
Haviland  by  Mary  French,  a  daughter  of 
Burke's  sister  Juliana. — Earl  Fitzwilliaia,  in 
conjunction  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Eicnard 
Bourke,  a  relative  of  Burke,  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Edmund  Bnrke,  1744-'97  (4 
vols.,  London,  1836-'44),  reprinted  in  the  new 
edition  of  Burke's  works  and  correspondence' 
"(8  vols.,  1852).  James  Prior  wrote  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Burke  "  (3  vols., 
London,  1824) ;  the  Rev.  George  Crolv,  "  Me- 
moir of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke  "  (3  vols.,  1840)  ;  Peter  Burke, 
"  The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  Edmund 
Burke  "  (1863);  and  Thomas  Macknight,  the 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Burke  "  (3  vols.,  1858-'61). 
An  excellent  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by 
Geoi^e  Nichols,  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1865-'7,  12  vols.  8vo  (12  vols.  16mo,  1869). 

BCBKE,  Sir  John  Bcnurd,  an  English  geneal- 
ogist, bom  in  London  in  1816.  His  father, 
John  Burke,  who  died  in  1848,  was  cadet  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  became  at- 
tached as  reporter  and  editor  to  the  London 
press.  He  originated  many  literary  specula- 
tions, among  ofiiers  the  "Standard  Novels,"  a 
series  of  cheap  republications,  with  new  intro- 
ductions by  the  authors.  He  was  the  founder 
andfirst  editor  (subseqnentlyassisted  by  his  two 
sons)  of  "Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage," 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  work  of  its 
kind,  a  new  edition  being  published  each  year' 
(34th  ©d.,  1872).  InMay,  1857,  the  copyright 
of  this  work  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  altboogh 
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burdened  with  the  payment  of  £400  per  annnra 
to  whichever  of  Mr.  Burke's  sons  should  edit 
the  "Peerage,"  as  long  as  it  continued  to  he  pub- 
lished. Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke  was  called  to  tie 
English  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1839,  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Betham  as  "TJlster  king  of 
anna  of  all  Ireland  "  in  18fi8,  and  was  knighted 
in  1854.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
the  "Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet- 
age," and  haa  also  written  the  "History  of 
Dormant,  Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  Estinct 
Peerages,"  "History  of  the  Landed  Gentry," 
"Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  and  several  other 
works  on  kindred  subjects. 

BUBKE,  JtiiD  Doly,  an  American  historian, 
bom  in  Ireland,  killed  in  a  duel  caused  by  a 
politiaal  qnarrel,  April  11,  1808,  near  Oamp- 
bell's  bridge,  Va.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  emigrated  to  America  in  1797, 
conducted  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  and  suhae- 
qnently  one  in  New  York,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested under  the  sedition  law.  He  then  re- 
moyed  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  practised 
law.  He  wrote  "Bunker  Hill"  and  several 
other  historical  dramas,  and  a  "History  of  the 
late  War  in  Ireland  "  (1797).  His  best  work,  the 
"  History  of  Virginia  from  the  first  Settlement 
down  to  1804,"  was  in  three  volnines,  to  which 
a  fourth  was  added  in  1819,  written  by  L.  H. 
Girardin  and  Mr.  Jones.  A  memoir  of  Burke, 
by  0.  Campbell,  was  published  in  1868. 

BtRKE,  Bobert  0>Hua,  an  Australian  explorer, 
bom  in  county  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1821,  died 
in  Australia  in  June,  1861.  He  received  a 
coDegiate  education  in  Belgium,  served  in  the 
Austrian  army,  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  mounted  police  after  his  return  to  Great 
Britain  in  1848,  and  subsequently  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, He  served  there  for  seven  years  as  in- 
speotor  of  poUce,  and  daring  that  time  went  to 
England  to  take  part  in  the  Orimean  war,  but  ar- 
rived too  late.  He  left  Melbourne  Aug.  20,  I860, 
at  the  head  of  a  finely  organized  govemment 
expedition  to  cross  the  continent  from  south  to 
north.  Some  of  the  men  soon  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise, while  others  were  left  in  charge  of  a 
rehef  camp  at  Cooper's  creek.  Burke,  accom- 
panied by  the  astronomer  Wil3s,  and  by  King 
and  Grey,  started  from  that  point  Dec.  16, 
and  travelled  about  300  m.  in  a  N".  W.  direc- 
tion with  only  six  camels  and  one  horse,  after 
which  they  turned  eastward,  keeping  nearly 
dne  N".  on  the  meridian  of  140°,  and  reaching 
on  Feb.  11,  1861,  one  of  the  numerous  streams 
falling  into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  about  lat. 
17°  30'  8.  and  Ion.  140"  E,,  which  Wills  identi- 
fied as  the  OJoncurry,  but  which  had  long  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Flinders  river.  They  cross- 
ed swampa  and  found  a  channel  through  which 
the  sea  water  entered,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
actually  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  gnlf. 
Their  home  journey,  commenced  Feb.  19, 1861, 
was  attended  by  even  more  grievous  hardships 
than  they  had  previously  endnred;  and  they 
reached  the  relief  eamp  at  Cooper's  creek  on . 
April  31,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  deserted 
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on  the  previous  day  by  the  party  in  charge  of 
it,  who  had  ^ven  up  all  hope  of  seeing  them 
agwn.  Burke  and  his  companions  perished 
from  starvation  and  exposure,  excepting  the 
sailor  King,  who  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton  when  a  searching  expedition  under 
Hewitt's  command  found  him  on  Sept.  15  with 
a  party  of  aborigines  who  had  given  him  shel- 
ter. Several  expeditions  were  set  on  foot,  and 
after  a  protracted  search  the  remains  of  Burke 
and  Wilis  were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cooper's  creek.  Among  the  travellers  who 
followed  the  tracks  of  Burke,  Landsborongh, 
leader  of  &a  expedition  started  by  the  anthori- 
ties  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  succeeded  in 
1863  in  likewise  crossing  the  continent  from 
south  to  north ;  and  McKihlay,  at  the  head  of 
another  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  ■ 
Southern  Australian  authorities,  performed  tlie 
same  feat,  though  taking  a  somewhat  different 
route.  Burke's  name  has  been  given  to  an  ex- 
tensive district  S,  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  to  several  localities  in  that  region,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  and  fate. 

BDBSE,  Thoiuu  Kltktfas,  an  Irish  Dominican 
preacher,  born  in  Galway  in  1880.  He  re- 
ceived priestly  orders  in  1856,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convent  of  St,  Saviour's,  Dublin. 
His  eloquence  has  caused  him  to  be  yearly 
called  to  Eome,  where  he  was  partly  educa- 
ted, to  preach  during  Lent.  In  October,  1871, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  as  "  visitator 
general"  of  his  order,  and  preached  and  lec- 
tured almost  daily  here  or  in  Canada.  A  very 
large  sum  of  money  was  thus  realized  for  pnbhc 
charities.  The  interest  produced  by  his  dis- 
courses was  much  increased  by  a  public  con- 
troversy with  the  historian  Fronde,  who  was 
lecturing  in  the  country  at  the  same  time,  on 
his  representations  of  the  Irish  race.  Father 
Bnrke  returned  to  Europe  Feb.  22, 1873.  His 
lectures  and  sermons  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  P.  M.  Haverty  (New  York,  1872). 

bSbkix,  Helurlth,  a  German  painter,  bom  at 
Pirmasens,  Bavariaj  Sept.  9,  1802,  died  June 
10,  1869.  He  studied  in  Munich  and  Rome, 
and  amon^  his  works  are  many  pictures  of  com- 
mon Ufe  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Tyrol,  with 
landscapes.  His  painting  of  brigands  in  the 
Campagna  di  Boma  is  especially  renowned. 

BdBLAIUQn,  Jean  luqats,  a  Swiss  writer 
upon  law,  born  in  Geneva,  July  24,  1694,  died 
April  S,  1748.  His  education  was  directed 
by  his  tether,  a  learned  man  and  secretary  of 
the  repubiic.  Before  he  was  26  years  old  he 
was  appointed  honorary  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence m  the  university  of  Geneva.  He  trav- 
elled in  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  re- 
turning to  Geneva  in  1738,  he  began  his  course 
of  lectures,  which  brought  great  reputation 
to  himself  and  the  university.'  In  1740  he 
resigned  his  professorship  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  became  a  member  of  the  sovereign 
council,  where  he  oontinued  to  render  service 
to  the  state  until  his  death.  The  writings  of 
Burlamaqui  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
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and  predion  of  their  style,  and  have  been  used 
aa  test  books  in  several  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  in  that  of  Oainbridge,  England.  He 
found  many  of  his  materials  in  Grotius,  Pufcn- 
dorf,  and  Barbeyrac,  but  these  he  reduced  to 
simphoity  and  order,  Hia  principal  works  are, 
Principa  du  droit  naturel  (1747),  and  Prin- 
cvpea  du  droit  politique  (1761). 

BURLEIGH,  or  Bnrgbler,  WliUam  C«dl,  lord,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  at  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, Sept.  13,  1520,  died  Aug.  4,  1598.  His 
father  waa  master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 
with  two  priests,  m  which  he  attacked  papal 
supremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Cecil  was 
at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  In  1547  he 
was  appointed  master  of  requests  by  the  lord 
protector  Somerset,  whom  he  accompanied  the 
same  year  in  flie  Scotch  expedition,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Musselbm^h.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  Cecil  continoed  in  favor 
with  Edward  VI.,  and  was  appointed  secreta- 
ry of  state  in  1548.  On  the  toll  of  Somerset, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  waa 
for  a  time  involved  in  his  disgrace;  but  after 
three  months'  confinement  in  the  tower  he 
waa  restored  to  his  office  in  1551  by  the  dnke 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  soon  afterward 
knighted  and  sworn  a  member  of.  the  privy 
council,  Cecil  avoided  compromising  himself 
in  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  adroitly 
seized  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  likely  to  be  snooessful, 
and  tendered  his  snbmission.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  took  no  important  part  in  publio 
affairs,  and  though  a  Protestant  at  heart  con- 
formed outwardly  to  the  queen's  religion,  and 
thereby  preserved  a  share  of  royal  favor.  Be- 
ing chosen  in  1555  one  of  the  members  for  Lin- 
colnsiiire,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  yentnred  to  oppose  the 
government,  but  in  a  temperate  manner. .  When 
Mary's  increasing  ill  hetdth  indicated  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne  appointed  him  her 
secretary.  Thenceforward  till  the  end  of  his 
long  life  he  waa  in  reality  Elizabeth's  prime 
minister.  In  1571  he  waa  created  Baron  Bur- 
leigh, and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the 
order  of  the  garter  and  was  made  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  wise  and  eminently  prudent 
policy  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth is  no  doubt  traceable  to  Burleigh.  Ac- 
customed to  thread  his  way  through  ikt  wiles 
of  diplomacy,  Burleigh  was  always  well  in- 
formed of  the  plots  which  were  continually  in 
progress  or  contrivance  against  the  queen's  per- 
son or  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  thwarted 
them  by  his  sagacity  and  caution.    Burleigh's 

Kblic  life  is  the  rei^  of  Queen  Elizabetii. 
icester,  Essex,  and  Haleigh  were  the  person- 
al favorites  of  the  queen,  but  Burleigh  alone 
held  the  helm  of  state.  His  private  life  was 
calm  and  undisturbed,  his  personal  habits  quiet 
and  frugal.    His  thrift  sometimes  approached 
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avarice,  but  he  was  honest  and  upright  in  his 
pubhc  dealings.  He  was  twice  married:  in 
1541  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  of 
Exeter:  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  by  whom  he  had  Robert, 
his  associate  and  successor,  afterward  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  two  daughters.  He  survived 
his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  years. 

BCKLEIdH,  Wniam  Henry,  an  American  au- 
thor and  journalist,  bora  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  2,  1812,  died  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  March 
18, 1871.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer,  and  worked  at  his  trade  till  1833, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Literary  Ga- 
zette," Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  subsequently  of 
the  "  Christian  Witness,"  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
"  The  Charter  Oak,"  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
"  Washington  Banner."  He  also  contributed 
prose  and  verse  to  several  periodicals,  and  in 
1840  issued  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was  an 
early  and  prominent  advocate  of  the  anti-sla- 
very cause. — Of  his  brothers,  Gboboe  8,  has 
published  "The  Maniac  and  other  Poems" 
(1849),  and  Chahles  C,  a  lecturer,  "Thoughts 
on  the  Death  Penalty"  (1845). 

BCBLESOV,  a  central  county  of  Texas, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Brazos  river,  8.  by  the 
Yegua,  one  of  its  branches,  and  watered  by 
affluents  of  the  Yegaa;  area,  976  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,072,  of  whom  8,021  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soilof  thelowlands 
is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many  places  very  produc- 
tive ;  that  of  the  uplands  is  lighter.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  oak 
forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
223,929  bnahels  of  Indian  com,  6,423  bales  of 
cotton,  and  14,200  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
3,117  horses,  4,110  mUch  cows,  13,908  other 
cattle,  6,168  sheep,  and  14,916  swine.  Capital, 
Caldwell, 

B[i&LIKfiiHE,  Jubmi,  an  American  diplomar 
tist,  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  co.,  N,  Y., 
Nov,  14,  1820,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ruswa, 
Feb.  23,  1870.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer, 
removed  when  Anson  was  three  years  old  to 
a  farm  in  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  where  they  lived 
for  ten  years,  and  in  1833  again  removed  to 
Detroit,  and  after  two  years  more  to  a  farm 
at  Branch,  Mich.  In  1837  Anson  was  admit- 
ted to  the  university  of  Michigan,  and  sis  years 
later  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  entered 
the  law.  school  of  Harvard  university,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Boston,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
became  an  active  member  and  a  popular  orator 
of  the  free-soil  party,  then  recently  formedi 
In  the  political  campaign  of  1848  he  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  in  behalf 
of  the  election  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams,  In 
J849-'60  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  the  Maasachnsetts  senate, 
and  in  185S  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convenUon,  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  town  of  Northborough,  though  he 
resided  in  Cambridge.    He  jomed  the  Ameri- 
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can  party  on  its  formation  in  1864,  and  ■was  in 
that  year  elected  liy  it  to  the  34th  congress. 
In  the  following  year  ha  cooperated  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  republican  party,  to  which  he 
ever  afterward  steadily  adhered.  In  congress 
he  bore  himself  with  coTirage  and  address,  and 
waa  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  on 
the  anti-slavery  ade  of  the  house.  For  the  se- 
vere terms  in  which  he  denounced  the  awanlt 
committed  by  Preston  8,  Brooks  upoa  Senator 
Sumner  in  1856,  he  was  challenged  by  Brooks. 
He  promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  nam- 
ed rifles  as  the  weapons  tp  be  naed,  and  Nary 
island,  jnst  above  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  place  of 
fighting.  To  the  latter  proposition  Mr.  Brooks 
demurred,  alleging  that,  in  order  to  meet  his  op- 
ponent in  Canada,  in  the  then  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  he  wonld  have  to  espose  himself 
to  popular  violence  in  pasang  through  "  the  ene- 
my's country,"  as  he  called  the  northern  states. 
The  matter  presently  fell  through,  but  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Burliugame  had  conduct- 
ed himself  greatly  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends  and  of  his  party ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
received  with  distinguished  popular  honors. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  85th  and  8Sth  con- 
gresses ;  but  failing,  after  an  animated  and  close 
contest,  to  be  returned  to  the  STth,  his  iegisla- 
tive  career  ended  in  March,  1861.  He  was  im- 
mediately appointed  by  President  Lincoln  min- 
isterto  Austria;  but  that  government  decUning 
to  receive  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  a  man  who 
had  spoken  often,  and  eloquently  in  favor  of 
Hungarian  independence,  and  had  moved  in 
congress  the  recognition  of  Sardinia  as  a  first- 
class  power,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
China.  In  1885  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  resigning  his  office ; 
but  the  secretary  of  state  urged  him  to  resume 
his  functions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward important  projects  and  negotiations  which 
he  had  initiated.  To  this  he  finally  consent- 
ed. When  in  186T  he  announced  his  intention 
of  retuAing  home.  Prince  Kong,  the  regent  of 
the  empire,  offered  to  appoint  him  special  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  the  great 
European  powers  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
treaties  of  amity  with  those  nations — an  honor 
never  before  conferred  on  a  foreigner.    This 

Sosition  Mr.  Burlingame  accepted,  and  at  the 
ead  of  a  numerous  mission  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  March,  1868.  On  July  38 
snppJementary  articles  to  the  treaty  of  1858 
were  signed  at  Washington,  and  soon  afterward 
ratified  by  the  Chinese  government.  These 
marked  the  first  official  acceptance  by  China 
of  the  principles  of  intematioual  law,  and  pro- 
vided, in  general,  that  the  privDeges  eiyoyed 
by  western  nations  nntler  that  law — the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  the  n^ht  of  appointing 
consuls  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  power  of  the  government  to  grant  or  with- 
hold commercial  privileges  and  immunities  at 
their  own  discretion  subject  to  treaty — should- 
be  secured  to  China ;  that  nation  undertaking 
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to  observe  the  corresponding  obligations  pre- 
scribed by  international  law  toward  other  peo- 
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pies.  Special  provisions  also  s 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
Americans  in  China  and  Chinese  ii 
for  joint  efforts  against  the  cooly  trade ;  f 
enjoyment  by  Chinese  in  America  and  Ameri- 
cans in  China  of  all  rights  in  respect  to  travel 
and  residence  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation ;  for  similar  reciprocal  rights  in 
the  matter  of  the  public  odnoational  institutions 
of  the  two  countries,  and  tor  the  right  of  es- 
tablishing schools  by  citizens  ot  either  coun- 
try in  the  other.  The  conclndmg  article  dis- 
claims on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the 
right  of  interference  with  the  domestic  admin- 
istration of  China  in  the  matter  of  railroads,  tel- 
egrajAs,  and  internal  improvements,  but  agrees 
that  the  United  States  will  furnish  assistance 
in  these  points  on  proper  conditions,  when 
requested  by  the  Chinese  government.  From 
America  Mr.  Burlingame  proceeded  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1868  to  England,  and  thence  to 
^France  (1869),  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Prussia,  in  oU  of  which  countries  he  was 
favorably  received,  and  in  all  of  ivhioh  but 
Prance,  to  which  he  intended  returning  later, 
he  negotiated  important  treaties  or  articles  of 
agreement.  .  Reaching  St.  Petersburg  early  in 
1870^  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  business 
of  his  mission  when  he  died  of  pneumonia  af- 
ter an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 

BUBLINGTON,  a  central  county  of  New  Jer- 
sey, extending  entirely  across  the  state,  and 
bounded  S.  E  by  the  Atlantic  and  H".  W.  by 
the  Delaware  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  53,639.  Several  streams  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Delaware  water  it.    The  sur- 
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markably  fertile ;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy. 
Pine  woods  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  Bog  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the 
western  portion  are  frequently  found,  imbedded 
in  marl,  petrified  vegetables  and  animal  relies. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy, 
the  Mt.  Holly  branch  and  the  Atco  branch  of 
the  New  Jersey  Sonthem,  the  Camden  and 
Burlington  County,  and  the  Pemberton  and 
HightBtown  railroads.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  300,130  bushels  of  wheat,  103,- 
411  of  rye,  988,879  of  Indian  com,  175,733 
of  oats,  581,955  of  Irish  and  114,517  of  sweet 
potatoes,  58,165  tons  of  hay,  494,769  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  47,247  of  wool.  There  were  6,407 
horses,  1,388  mules  and  asses,  14,796  milch 
cows,  8,852  other  cattle,  1,609  sheep,  and 
15,760  swine.    Capital,  Mount  Holly. 

BDBIHieTON,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  tho 
capital  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont,  on  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  upon  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  40  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Montpeiier ; 
pop.  in  1870, 14,887.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, grandeur  of  scenery,  and  snblime  views. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  the  ground  rising 
gradually  from  the  lake  tiU  it  reaches  the  height 
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ol  nearly  800  ft. ,  giving  a  lake  Tiew  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  At  ^e  apex  of  this  inclined  plane, 
overlooking  the  entire  city,  stands  the  univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  Among  other  huildinga  of 
note  are  St.  Mary's  Roman  Oatholio  cathedral, 
eaven  churches,  ibe  court  house,  custom  house, 
city  hall,  and  Fletcher  free  library  of  8,000 
volumes.  In  Green  Mount  cemetery  is  the 
tomb  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  who  died  here  in 
1789;  over  this  the  state  has  erected  a  giamte 
monument,  with  a  shaft  4^  ft  m  diameter 
and  43  ft.  high,  bearing  the  msonption  "Ti- 
conderoga,"  above  which  is  a  heroic  statne  of 
Gen,  AUen  8i  ft.  high,  placed  in  position  and 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  10,00li  spectators, 
July  4, 18T8.  The  city  is  supphed  with  water 
from  the  lake,  forced  into  a  reservoir  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  thence  by  pipes  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  city,  mid  with  force  sufficient 
to  raise  it  above  the  highest  buildings.  Bnr- 
lingtOQ  has  an  excellent  harbor,  the  best  on 
the  lake,  easy  of  access,  and  protected  on  the 
only  exposed  side  by  a  breakwater  8,000  ft. 
long,  on  each  end  of  which  stands  a  beacon 
light;  another  light  on  Juniper  island  guards 
the  entrance  into  the  bay.  As  a  lumber  mart, 
it  ranks  with  the  first  three  in  the  United  States. 
The  public  free  schools,  under  a  board  of  five 
commiBsioners,  elected  by  vote  of  Jihe  city,  are 
organized  into  one  graded  and  one  ungraded 
school.  The  former  has  fonr  grades,  viz.: 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
school,  each  requiring  a  three  years'  course, 
making  a  twelve  years'  course  from  the  lowest 
primary  cJass  to  the  graduating  class  in  the 
high  school.  There  are  84  teachers  employed, 
at  an  a^regate  salary  of  $16,000.  The  city 
contains  about  8,000  children  of  school  a^e. 
Besides  the  above  there  are  the  Vermont  Epis- 
copal institute  at  Rock  Point,  for  males  only, 
a  ladies'  seminary,  and  fonr  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools.  The  oniversity  of  Vermont  wa* 
founded  in  1701.  It  eompriaea  an  academical 
department,  a  medical  college,  and  the  agricul- 
tural college,  organized  in  1865  by  means  of 
the  national  grant  of  150,000  acres  of  land. 
By  vot«  of  the  trustees  in  1872,  the  university 
is  open  to  females.  It  has  21  instructors,  138 
students,  a  library  of  16,000  volumes,  and  a 
museum  containing  more  than  46,000  speci- 
mens. Two  dwly  and  five  weekly  newspapers 
are  published. — The  first  permanent  settlement 
at  Burlington  wafl  made  in  1788;  the  first  town 
meeting  on  record  was  in  1787;  and  the  first 
meeting  house  (Congregational)  was  erected  in 
1795.    In  1804  a  city  charter  waa  granted, 

BtiBLlNGTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Bnrlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  As^scunk  cre«k,  18  m.  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1870,  5,817.  It  waa 
founded  in  1677,  principally  by  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Oamden  and  Amboy  rwlroad,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  Philadelphia  by  lines  of  steamers, 
and  by  a  branch  railroad  with  Mount  Holly, 
The  city  contains  two  hotels,  two  boarding 


schools,  several  churches  and  banks,  an  ancient 
library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of 
rare  and  valuable  works,  and  public  schools 
which  are  richly  endowed  by  a  legacy  of  land 
from  one  of  the  early  settlers,  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Three  weekly  news- 
papers are  published.  Burlington  college,  an 
Episcopal  institution,  educates  a  large  number 
of  students;  and  St.  Mary's  hall,  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Episcopalians,  in  1871  had  28 
instructors,  of  whom  20  were  females,  209  pu- 
pils, and  a  library  of  3,400  volumes.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1871,  there  were  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the  port  181  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,525. — 
Bnrlington  was  long  the  seat  of  government  for 
West  Jersey,  and  waa  the  official  residence  of 
the  last  colonial  governor,  William  Franklin.  It 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  both  before  and  after  the  laying  out  of 
Philadelphia,  built  vessels,  and  subsequently 
bnilt  and  fitted  out  a  large  privateer,  which 
cruised  successfully  against  the  French,  It  waa 
made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  St,  Mary's  Epis- 
copal church  was  liberdly  endowed  by  Queen 
Anne  with  land  in  and  near  the  city,  mnch  of 
which  is  held  to  the  present  day,  together  with 
a  massive  communion  service,  presented  by  the 
same  princess.  A  printing  office  and  news- 
paper were  established  in  1777.  As  Philadel- 
phia increased,  Burlington  declined. 

BCELINCTOV,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  137  m.  8.  E.  of  Des 
Moines,  and  207  m.  by  raUroad  W.  8.  W,  of 
Chicago,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  14  m.  N.  of  an  easterly  extension 
of  the  main  boundary  line  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri ;  pop.  in  1870,  li,933.  The  W.  bank 
of  the  Missi^ippi  at  this  point  consists  mostly 
of  stteep  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone  160  ft. 
high,  ftimishing  an  abundance  of  excellent  ma- 
terials for  building,  paving,  and  the  manufao* 
ture  of  lime.  The  stone  quarries  in  this  forma- 
tion are  rich  in  the  organic  fossils  of  the  carbo- 
niferous era,  particularly  of  the  crinoid  family. 
The  summits  of  these  cliffs  are  capped  with 
some  30  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  clay,  that,  with  a 
rich  surface  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  forms 
the  table  land  of  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  the  dope  of  their  debris 
passes  into  the  river.  This  deep  embankment 
ts  scooped  out  throngh  the  centre  of  the  city  by 
the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  called  the  Hawk- 
eye,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  nearly  at 
right  angles.  On  either  side  of  this  creek,  and 
to  the  west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  table  land,  thus  giving  to  the 
central  portions  of  the  town  an  arrangement 
similar  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  much 
to  its  beauty  and  salubrity.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostiy  subject  to 
occasional  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  m. 
to  the- Illinois  blnfis.  The  business  portion  of 
the  city  is  built  upon  the  low  ground  along  the 
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river,  while  the  remdenees  upon  the  high  blufFa 
command  extended  views  of  the  fine  river 
soenerj.  The  river  at  this  point  is  a  hnJad, 
deep,  and  beautiful  stream  of  clear  water,  and 
upon  the  hluffa  between  which  it  passes  are 
orchards  and  vinejards.  The  city  ia  regularly 
laid  out  and  well  built,  the  houses  beii^  chiefly 
of  brick.  In  18T1  there  were  8  public  aohools, 
with  87  teachers  and  1,451  pupils.  The  Bur- 
lington business  college  was  organized  here  in 
,  1865,  and  m  1871  had  6  teachers  and  202  stu- 
dents. Burlington  university,  a  Baptist  insti- 
tution, was  organized  in  2854.  There  are 
about  15  churches,  a  public  library,  two  daily 
newspapers  with  weekly  editions,  one  tri- 
weekly and  weekly  (Gennan),  and  one  raonth- 
'ly  periodical.  The  extensive  coal  fields  in  the 
vicinity  afford  great  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing ;  the  chief  establishmenta  are  fiouring  mills, 
saw  mills,  founderies,  port-packing  houses, 
breweries,  and  soap  faotories.  The  following 
rmlway  lines  centre  here :  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy,  the  Carthage  branch  of  the  same, 
Burlington  and  Eeoknk,  and  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Biver.  The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1884,  and  from  1887  to  1840  was  the  capital 
of  Iowa. 

BUBUNGTOIV,  Uebard  Bo^le,  earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish architect,  bom  April  25,  1696,  died  in 
1753.  He  studied  ai^diitecture  in  Italy,  but 
had  no  admiration  for  the  Gothic.  The  works 
of  Inigo  Jones  and  of  Palladio  won  his  admira- 
tioi^  and  on  the  principle  which  these  exhibit- 
ed he  erected  many  buildings,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  his  own  villas  at  Oheswiek  and 
at  Lanesborough  in  Yorkshire,  the  front  of 
Burlington  house  (purchased  by  government 
for  scientific  societies,  &c.),  the  dormitory  at 
Westminster  school,  mansions  for  several  no- 
blemen, his  friends,  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Covent  Garden  (by  Inigo  Jones),  and 
the  aaaembly  room  at  York,  which  is  his  best 
work.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  who  eulo- 
gized him  in  his  "Fourth  Epistle." 

BDBHAH;  or  tbe  Kli^don  of  Ifa,  a  state  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Asia,  beyond  the  Ganges,  reaching  from 
iat.  19°  35'  to  28°  15'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  93°  3' 
to  102°  10'  E. ;  area,  about  200,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000.  It  is  bounded 
N,  by  upper  Assam  and  Thibet,  E.  by  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yun-nan,  S.  E.  by  Anani,  S, 
by  Laos  and  Pegu,  and  W.  by  Araoan,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1826, 
and  by  Tiperah,  Mnnipoor,  and  Assam,  from 
which  countries  it  is  separated  by  high  moun- 
tain ridges.  Two  thirds  of  the  territory  be- 
longs to  Bnrmali  prefer,  the  rest  forming  the 
territories  of  tiibutary  states.  Burmah  has 
neither  alluvial  plains  nor  a  seaboard,  its  south- 
ern frontier  being  200  m.  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  country  in  the  north 
is  mountainous,  gradually  declining  south- 
ward. In  the  central  parts  are  wide  valleys 
formed  by  parallel  branches  of  the  Thibetan 
plateau.  The  two  principal  chains  form  the 
W.  and  E.  limits  of  the  empire.    The  moun- 
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tains  of  Anapectomo,  or  Yomadong,  which 
determine  the  W.  boundary,  penetrate  into 
Pegu,  and  extend  aa  f^r  as  Cape  Negrais ;  the 
hi^est  point  is  about  8,000  ft.  The  ch^n 
that  extends  on  the  E.  aide,  separating  the 
Irrawaddy  and  Salwen  valleys;  terminates  at 
the  gulf  of  Martaban ;  its  highest  point  ia 
about  13,000  ft.,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Four  other  parallel  branches  rnnning 
south  form  three  wide  valleys.  Two  moun- 
tain passes  traversing  the  Anapectomu  range 
connect  Burmah  with  Aracan.  The  northern 
connects  Shemheghewn  on  the  Irrawaddy,  Iat. 
30°  40',  with  Aeng  in  Aracan,  19°  68',  and 
hence  is  called  the  Aeng  pass.  The  sonthern 
pass  begins  likewise  at  Shemheghewn,  and 
leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  Iat.  30°  10'  N.  The 
northern  estremity  of  Burmah  is  separated  by 
mountain  ranges  from  the  neighboring  country. 
The  loity  ranges  called  the  Patkoi  mountains, 
and  the  still  higher  Langtan  chain,  divide  it 
from  Aflsam  and  the  conntries  along  the  upper 
Brahmapootra.  In  the  high  summits  whence 
the  Brahmapootra  descends  to  the  west  are  the 
sources  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  chief  river  of 
Burmah.  The  Khyen-Dwen  rises  in  the  Patkoi 
liountaJns,  flows  8.  W.  and  8.  under  various 
names,  receives  several  affluents,  and  dis- 
chai^s  into  the  Irrawaddy  after  a  course  of 
about  600  m.  The  other  rivers  are  the 
Salwen,  E.  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  the.  Slttoung, 
between  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwen;  and 
the  Aracan.  All  these  rivers,  following  the 
course  of  the  mountain  chaios,  flow  S.  and 
fall  into  the  gnlfa  of  Bengal  and  Martaban. 
There  are  several  lakes,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Kandungye,  c^led  also  the 
Royal  lake,  25  m.  from  Ava.  It  is  about  30 
m.  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  fed  by  the  Moo, 
one  of  the  principd  tributaries  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. The  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  sometimes  the  hills  form  its 
banks.  They  are  generally  covered  with  forest 
trees  of  considerable  size.  Cultivation  here  ia 
confined  to  the  narrow  fiat  tracts  which  here 
and  there  separate  the  hilla  from  the  river. 
The  plains  in  the  south  are  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  rice.  The  valleys  in  the 
centre  and  north  are  well  watered  and  teem 
with  rich  pasturage. — Burmah  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  most  fertile  territory,  but  that 
which  remains  is  productive.  Agricolture 
and  horticulture  are  defective.  Of  garden 
vegetables,  the  onion  and  the  capsicum  are 
most  generally  cultivated ;  there  are  also  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  egg 
plants.  The  young  shoots  of  bamboo,  wild 
asparagus,  and  the  succulent  roots  of  various 
aquatic  plants,  supply  the  place  of  garden 
fruits.  Mangoes,  pmeapples,  oranges,  custard 
apples,  the  jack  (a  species  of  breadfruit),  the 
papaw,  coooanut,  fig,  and  plantain  are  the 
chief  fruits.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
maize,  millet,  wheat,  various  pulses,  palms, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The 
art  of  making  sugar  is  scarcely  known.    Coarse 
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sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juioe  of  the  Pal- 
myra palm,  of  which  numerouH  groves  are 
found,  eflpecially  south  of  the  capital.  Indigo 
is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  almost  nnfit  for 
exportation.  Bice  in  the  sonth  and  maize  and 
millet  in  the  north  are  the  standai-d  crops. 
Sesamum  ia  rused  for  cattle.  On  tlie  northern 
hills  the  tea  plant  ia  cultivated ;  but  the  na- 
tiyes,  instead  of  steeping  it,  eat  the  leaf  pre- 
pared with  oii  and  garUo.  Cotton  is  raised 
chieflyin  the  dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces; 
ailk  is  prodnced  in  some  districta.  The  prin- 
cipal trees  are  the  teak  and  hopim,  which  fur- 
nish valuable  timber.  In  Amarapura  are  ei- 
tensive  forests  of  fir.  On  the  upj«r  Salwen  is 
found  the  oil  tree,  one  of  which  will  produce 
80  or  40  gallons  of  oil  a  year.  Other  trees 
are  the  cocoa  palm,  betel,  palmyra  niisa,  ham- 
boo,  and  mango,  which  attains  the  height  of 
100  ft.,  and  bears  a  delicious  fruit. — The  forests 
abound  in  wild  animals.  They  are  the  ele- 
phant, tlfe  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  tiger, 
leopard,  wild  and  civet  cats,  wild  hog,  several 
species  of  deer,  some  of  which  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ox,  and  the  wild  os  and  buffalo, 
which  are  found  in  large  herds.  It  is  said  that 
none  of  the  ferocious  members  of  the  canine 
tribe  are  to  be  found  in  Burmah  or  in  any 
countries  of  tropical  Asia  E.  of  Bengal.  In  the 
lower  provinces  elephants  are  very  numerous, 
and  oiten  do  great  damage  to  the  rice  fields. 
Hares  and  vBjious  kinds  of  mouieya  are  found. 
Of  birds,  the  wild  cock  is  common;  and  there 
are  also  varieties  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
quails.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  pigeons  are  very 
numerous  in  the  forests  of  the  lower  OTovinces. 
Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irrawaddy.  There  are 
many  lizards  and  serpents.  Leeches  of  large 
size  are  numerous.  The  domestic  animals  are 
the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  buffalo.  The  ele- 
phant also  is  used  as  a  draught  animal.  A 
few  goats,  sheep,  and  asses  are  found.  Horses 
are  used  eaclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rarely 
more  than  18  hands  high.  The  ox  is  the  beast 
of  dranght  and  burden  in  the  north,  the  buf- 
fUo  in  the  south. — Bwrmah  has  great  natural 
mineral  wealth,  but  it  is  Uttle  developed. 
There  are  gold  mines  at  Bhamo,  near  the  Chi- 
nese frontier,  and  auriferous  sand  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers.  Silver  is  obtained  at 
Bortwen,  on  the  confines  of  China,  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  Siam.  The  celebrated  ruby  mines 
of  Burmah  are  60  or  70  m.  N.  E.  of  the  capital. 
Sapphires  of  large  stze  are  also  found  in  the 
same  place.  The  topaz,  amethyst,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  chryaoberyl  and  spinelle  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  some  rivulets.    These  are  all 

?erquiffl.tes  of  the  crown.  Iron  ore  is  found  at 
oukpa,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  80  oc  40  per  cent,  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony are  known,  to  esist  in  the  eastern  parts, 
but  it  is  doubtfid  if  any  of  these  metals  are 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  The  moun- 
tains near  the  city  of  Ava  furnisli  a  superior 
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quality  of  limestone;  fine  statuary  marble  is 
found  40  m.  from  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy ;  amber  exists  so  plentifully 
that  it  sells  in  Ava  at  the  low  price  of  ^1  per 
pound;  and  nitre,  natron,  salt,  and  coal  are 
extensively  diffased  over  the  entire  country, 
though  the  latter  is  little  used.  On  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  about  lat  20°  30'  N,, 
are  the  famous  petroleum  wells,  near  a  village 
called  Eenanthyaung,  The  wells,  which  are 
about  800  in  number,  occupy  a  space  of  about 
16  sq,  m.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sandy  hills  and  ravines,  sparingly  dotted  with 
stunted  trees.  The  ai^tiflcial  pits  are  from  200 
to  300  ft.  deep,  and  the  oil  which  bubbles  up 
at  the  bottom  is  brought  up  in  backets.  When 
taken  out  it  is  thin,  but  thickens  after  keeping 
and  coagulates  in  cold  weather.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  for  Iig"hting 
and  for  protection  agwnst  insects.  Turpentine 
is  produced  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  extensively  esported  to  China.— In 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  a^acent  hiUs 
there  are  four  seasons  distinctly  marked ;  the 
cold,  from  November  to  February ;  the  first 
rainy,  from  March  to  May ;  the  Lot,  from  June 
to  August ;  and  the  second  rainy,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  climate  is  generally 
,._.,.,._    =_„_  ...   .,.,.„..      .        ^j^^ 


rienced  except  before  the  periodical  i 
Heavy  mists  occur  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, but  no  snow  falls,  and  only  a  little  h(ul 
in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  The  transi- 
tions of  the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden ;  the 
greatest  heats  are  in  March  and  April.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  often  usher  in  and  con- 
dude  the  wet  season.  Insects  are  numerons, 
and  a  few  weelw  before  the  rainy  season  hiyriads 
of  winged  ants,  field  bugs,  and  other  insects  in- 
fest the  dwellings.  The  Burmese,  who  highly 
relish  these  ants  as  food,  lay  up  stores  of  them, 
— The  Burmese  lave  roade  but  little  advance 
in  the  useful  arts.  Women  carry  on  the  whole 
process  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  using  a 
rude  loom,  and  displaying  httle  ingenuity  or 
still.  Porcelain  is  imported  from  China ; 
British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even  in  the 

brought  from 
Bengal ;  silks  and  cottons  are  manufactured  at 
Ava  and  Amarapura.  While  a  very  great  va- 
riety of  goods  is  imported,  the  exports  are  com- 
paratively insignificant,  those  to  China,  with 
which  the  Burmese  carry  on  their  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  consisting  of  raw  cotton, 
ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  bine  jay, 
edible  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and 
deer's  horns,  and  some  precious  stones.  In 
return,  the  Burmese  import  wrought  copper, 
orpiment,  quickMlver,  vermilion,  iron  pans, 
brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and 
gold  leaf;  earthenware,  p^nts,  carpets,  rhu- 
barb, tea,  honey,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Chinese 
spirits,  mnsk,  verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper, 
fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel. 
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Gold  Hnd  silyer  ornamenti  of  a  rude  descrip- 
tion are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
weapons,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are 
manafaotured  at  Ava;  idols*  are  sculptured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  white  marble. 
"What  mining  is  don©  is  mainly  carried  on  hy 
the  Chinese.  Lead,  silver,  and  gold,  all  un- 
coined, form  the  circulating  medium,  and  have 
to  be  weighed  and  assayed  at  every  change  of 
hands.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  is  trans- 
acted by  way  of  barter,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  making  of  small  pay- 
ments. Commerce  with  China  and  Britmn  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  the  Irrawaddy ; 
the  minor  traffic  is  mostiy  in  the  hands  of 
Obiaese  and  Armenians,  who  have  long  been 
settled  in  the  capital.  The  standard  silver  of 
the  conntry  has  generally  an  alloy  of  copper 
of  10  or  16  per  cent.  Below  ^^  the  mixture 
dees  not  pass"  current,  titat  degree  of  fineneas 
being  required  in  the  money  pmd  for  tases. 
The  revenues  proceed  from  a  house  tax,  whicli 
is  levied  on  the  village,  the  village  aathorities 
afterward  assessing  householders  according  to 
their  respective  abiHty  to  pay.  Those  subject 
to  miUtary  duty,  the  farmers  of  the  royal 
domain,  and  artificers  employed  on  the  public 
works,  are  exempt.  The  soil  is  taxed  according 
to  crops.  The  tobacco  tax  is  paid  in  money ; 
other  crops  pay  5  per  cent,  in  kind.  The 
farmers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  over  one  half 
their  crops.  Fishing  posts  on  lake  and  river 
are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  pro- 
portion of  dried  fish  from  the  catch.  These 
revenues  are  collected  by  officers  of  the  crown, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  district,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  lives.  The  royal  revenue 
is  raised  from  the  sale  of  monopolies  of  the 
orown,  among  which  cotton  is  the  chief.  In 
the  management  of  this  monopoly,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  forced  to  deliver  certain  articles  at 
certain  low  prices  to  the  crown  officers,  who 
sell  them  at  an  enormous  advance.  There  are 
also  certain  tolls  levied  in  particular  districts. 
This  system  of  taxation,  though  despotic,  is 
simple  in  its  details;  and  a  fiirther  exempli- 
fication of  simplicity  in  government  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  is  made  to  maintain 
itself,  or  at  least  to  be  supported  by  the  people. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  conscription,  and 
every  man  is  liable  to  serve.  Nearly  all  are 
infantry  anned  with  long^spears,  two-handed 
swords,  muskets,  and  the  jinjal,  a  kind  of  car- 
bine. In  the  province  of  Padoung  every  soldier 
is  quartered  upon  two  families,  who  receive 
five  acres  of  tax-free  land,  and  must  furnish 
the  soldier  with  half  the  crops  and  26  rupees 
per  annum,  besides  wood  and  other  minor  ne- 
cessaries. The  captain  of  60  men  receives  10 
tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth  $1J,  or  2J  rupees) 
each  from  sis  ftaiilies,  and  haif  the  crop  of  a 
seventh.  The  So,  or  centurion,  is  maintained 
by  the  labor  of  62  famUies,  and  the  io-gyi,  or 
colonel,  raises  his  salary  from  his  own  officers 
and  men.  Tlie  Bnrman  soldiers  flght  well 
wider  able  officers,  but  the  chief  excellence  t)f 


a  Burman  army  corps  lies  in  the  absence  of  the 
impedimenta  ;  the  soldier  carries  his  hammock 
at  one  end  of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the 
other,  and  his  provisions  in  a  cloth  abont  his 
waist. — The  government  of  Bimnah  is  a  pure 
despotism,  property  and  life  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sovereign.  He  has  tie  title  of  ioa,  or 
emperor.  The  sovereign  is  asMsted  by  four 
woongeei,  or  public  ministers,  four  atween 
woons,  or  private  councillors,  four  woen,  dock», 
or  ministers  of  the  interior,  four  state  secre- 
taries, four  reporters,  four  officers  to  regulate 
ceremonies,  and  nine  to  read  petitions.  Any- 
thing suggested  or  approved  by  the  ^mperor 
has  tiie  force  of  law.  The  four  public  ministers 
have  no  distinct  departments,  but  act  wherever 
chance  directs..  They  form  also  a  high  court 
of  appeal,  before  whom  suits,  are  brought  for 
final  adjudication ;  and  in  their  individual 
capacity,  they  have  power  to  give  judgment 
on  cases  which  are  not  brought  np  to  the  col- 
lective council.  As  they  retain  10' per  cent, 
of  the  property  in  suit  for  the  costs  of  the 
judgment,  they  derive  very  handsome  incomes 
from  this  source.  Justice  is  rarely  dealt  out  to 
the  people.  Every  officeholder  is  at  the  same 
time  a  plunderer ;  the  judges  are  venal,  the 
police  powerless,  robbers  and  thieves  abound, 
life  and  property  are  insecure,  and  every  in- 
ducement to  progress  is  wanting.  No  person 
in  Burmah  possesses  any  hereditary  rights  ex- 
cept the  descendants  of  subdued  princes,  who 
are  privileged  to  use  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
as  white  umbrellas,  &c.  Any  subject  can 
aspire  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  Near 
the  capital  the  power  of  the  king  is  oppressive ; 
but  it  decreases  with  distance,  so  that  in  the 
more  distant  provinces  the  prople  elect  their 
own  governors,  and  pay  but  slight  tribute  to 
tlie  gbvemment.  The  provinces  bordering  on 
China  display  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  people 
living  contentedly  under  two  governments,  the 
Chinese  and  Burmese  taking  a  like  part  in 
electing  the  rulers  of  these  localities.  Each 
large  city  has  its  judicial  tribunal,  and  town- 
ships have  each  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by 
police  officers  placed  over  the  several  wards. 
From  the  decision  of  the  governor  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  provincial  governor,  and  Irom 
him  Xo  a  higher  law  officer  in  the  capital.  The 
code  of  laws  is  derived  from  the  "  Institutes  of 
Menu,"  and  though  it  contains  many  salutary 
regulations,  the  aims  of  justice  are  frequently 
perverted  through  the  corruption  of  the  judges. 
The  enslavement  of  a  debtor  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  is  common,  and  females  in  such  a  case 
may  be  used  as  concubines.  Trial  by  ordeal 
often  takes  place,  and  in  criminal  cases  pun- 
ishments have  been  marked  by  the  greatest 
cruelty. — In  physical  conformation,  the  Bur- 
mese, like  most  of  the  race  which  inhabits 
the  countries  between  Hindoetan  and  China, 
have  more  of  the  Mongolian  than  of  the 
Hindoo  type.  They  are  short,  stout,  well 
proportioned,  flephy,  but  active;  with  large 
cheek  bones,  eyes  obliquely  placed,  brown  but 
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never  very  dark  complexion,  coarsei  lank, 
black  hair,  abundant,  and  more  beard  than 
their  neighbora  the  Siamese,  The  women  are 
in  general  well  formed,  rather  disposed  to  cor- 
pulence, and  of  a  lighter  complexion  than  those 
of  Hindostan,  The  costume  of  the  men  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  Chinese — a  tight  vest 
with  long  sleeves,  and  a  velvet  or  satin  robe 
falling  to  tJie  feet;  the  laborers  often  have 
only  short  trousecs.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry 
is  mostly  black,  yellow  being  a  saci'ed  color, 
and  worn  by  priests  only.— Several  distinoi 


tribes  inhabit  the  Eurman  dimmons  The 
Burmans  or  Mranmas,  as  they  stile  themselves 
the  rulers  of  the  countrv  claim  to  have  been 
originally  celestial  beings  n  ho  descended  to 
earth,  where  they  graduidly  degenerated  The 
Salain  live  between  the  Salwen  rner  and  the 
Galladzet  and  Anapectomu  mountains  The 
Shans,  resembling  tne  s  amese  are  scattered 
over  the  E.  and  N.  prov  nces  rhe  Oassayans 
live  chiefly  in  the  caj  ital  The  "i  o  probably  a 
Chinese  tribe  who  adoptel  Burmese  custom^ 
live  on  the  Irrawaddy  The  Kajrena  or  Ka 
reus,  inhabiting  a  hilly  tract  betw  een  the  Sal 
wen  and  Sittonng,  bear  great  enmitv  to  the  Bur 
manS.  Various  Tartar  tribes  live  in  the  ncrtb 
The  ordinary  houses  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
matting  thatched  with  leaves  or  grass  Those 
of  the  priests  are  of  a  superior  kind  and  built 
somewhat  after  the  Chinese  model  The  torn 
pies  are  of  diffeienl  Blj\ea  m  diffeTcnt  ^i^v 
inoea.  At  Pugan  they  are  heavy  broad,  and 
surmounted  by  a  spire ,  in  the  8  provinces 
they  are  pyramidal,  and  adorned  with  many 
figures  of  aphinses  and  crocodiles.  They  are 
all  richly  decorated  and  gilt. — The  language 
^oken  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  the 
Burmese.    It  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  class 
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of  languages,  but  words  of  several  syllables 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Pali,  from 
which  also  the  ctroular-formed  writing  is  said 
to  have  been  borrowed.  The  Bnrmese  has 
been  erroneously  defined  by  some  as  a  dialect 
of  the  Chinese,  with  which  it  has  as  little 
affinity  as  with  the  Sanskrit.  The  pronuncia- 
tion often  differs  from  the  writing,  the  words 
being  either  abridged,  or  where  a  harsh-sound- 
ing letfer  stands,  it  is  softened  in  pronuncia- 
tion. To  point  out  the  difference  between 
words  apelled  alike  but  having  different  pro- 
nunciations and  meanings,  i^ere  are  two 
signs  placed  either  under  or  after  the  word. 
A  dot  plaeed  under  the  word  ^vea  it  a  long 
soft  sound ;  two  dots  after  the  word  give  it  a 
abort  abrupt  sound.  The  Burmese  language 
18  char<icterized  by  its  monosyllabic  roots  and 
its  want  of  grammatical  forms ;  yet  this  mono- 
syllabism  is  almost  lost  sight  of  by  expressing 
a  thing  by  two  words,  one  of  which  pves  its 
general  and  the  other  its  special  meaning. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  nouns  and 
verbs  except  in  the  particles  joined  to  the 
word  There  is  no  inflection  of  words.  Sub- 
stantives and  ai^iectives  are  formed  by  the  Bid 
of  particles  which  by  some  have  been  styled 
affixes  these  stand  after  the  word,  and  be- 
tween them  the  sign  of  the  gender  and  plnM 
(to)  IS  placed.  The  sign  of  the  plural  ia  alao 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  personal 
prononns,  which  always  appear  in  their  origi- 
nal lorm,  and  are  employed  as  affixes,  but  m- 
waya  stand  before  the  verb.  The  plural, 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are, also  formedby 
the  aid  of  these  particles.  The  passive  is  formed 
from  the  active  by  the  addition  of  an  aspira- 
tion or  the  auxiliary  verb  sM,  to  become,  is 
used  There  have  been  recognized  four  moods, 
the  indicative,  imperative,  interrogative,  and 
gerund  and  three  tenses,  the  present,  past,  and 
futnte  Adverbs  are  formed  by  the  repetition 
ot  the  adjective.  Tlie  Burmese  literature  is 
very  nch.  There  are  many  translations  with 
commentaries  from  the  Pali.  The  popular 
language  has  alao  been  considerably  developed. 
Domestic  annals  and  traditions  are  not  with- 
out their  importance,  and  there  are  many 
songs  and  epic  poems.  The  temples  and  con- 
vents have  large  oollectiona  of  books.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  Bnrmese  by  the 
Amencaa  missionary  Judson  in  I835-'7. — The 
Bnrmese  are  Bnddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept 
the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  freer  from 
intermixture  with  other  religions  than  else., 
where  in  India  and  China.  They  believe  that 
the  religion  was  introduced  by  Gautama, 
the  Bnrmese  name  foe  Buddha.  Toward  the 
rtose  of  ttie  ^aat  centnry  the  Bnrman  atate  re- 
ligion was  divided  by  two  sectsj  or  offshoots 
trom  the  ancient  faith.  The  first  of  these  en- 
tertained a  belief  similar  to  pantheism,  believ- 
ing that  the  godhead  is  diffiised  over  and 
through  all  the  world  and  its  creatures,  hut 
that  it  manifests  itself  in  its  highest  stages 
of"  development  in  the  Buddhas,  who  appear 
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from  time  to  time.  The  good,  after  death, 
are  happy  in  Nirvana,  a  state  of  perfect  rest, 
while  Uie  bad  are  punished  hj  s,  degrading 
meterapsjchosiB.  The  other  sect  rejects  en- 
tirely the  doctrine  of  the  roetempBychoais, 
.and  the  picture  worship  and  cloister  sys- 
tem of  the  Buddhista ;  considers  death  as  the 
portal  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  ac- 
cording to  the  conduct  of  the  deoeuaed;  and 
worahipe  one  supreme  and  all-creating  spirit. 
The  adherents  of  this  sect  are  numerous,  bnt 
they  worship  in  secret  on  account  of  their 
persecution  by  the  govemmetjt.  The  rosary 
is  in  general  use,  and  the  Pali  words  ex- 
pressing the  transitory  nature  of  all  sublu- 
nary things  are  often  repeated.  The  Burmese 
Buddhists  avoid  to  some  extent  the  picture 
woraliip  practised  ia  China,  and  their  monks 
are  more  than  usually  faithful  to  their  vows  of 
poverty  and  celibacy.  Their  religions  ministra- 
tions are  confined  to  sermons.  They  live  in 
monasteries,  instruct  the  children,  and  eubsiat 
entirely  on  the  contributions  of  the  public. 
They  may  at  any  time  leave  their  convents  and 
resume  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. — The 
ancient  history  of  the  Burmese  commences 
with  a  cosmology  similar  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos. A  chronological  table  translated  into 
English  goes  as  far  back  as  389  B.  0.  Prome 
was  then  the  seat  of  government.  About  A.  D. 
94  the  last  king  of  Prome  died,  and  a  new  dy- 
nasty arose  and  transferred  the  court  toPugan, 
which  remained  the  capital  for  12  centuries. 
About  1233  the  Chinese  invaded  Burmah,  and 
subdued  Ava.  About  1300  Panya  became  the 
capital,  and  continued  so  for  860  yeara.  In 
1322  arose  the  dynasty  of  Sagaiug.  About 
1364  Panya  and  Sagaing  were  both  destroyed, 
and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Ava.  Wars  were  constantly  waged  between 
the  Burmese  and  Pegaans,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  Burmese  conquered 
Pegu;  but  the  latter,  supported  by  the  Euro- 
peans, not  only  cast  off  the  Burmese  yoke,  but 
mvaded  Burmah  in  1752,  captured  Ava,  and 
took  prisoner  Donipti,  the  last  king  of  his  race. 
Soon  afterward  Aiompra,  a  village  chief  of 
ability,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  defeated  the  Peguana,  recovered 
Ava,  and  became  king  and  lawgiver  of  Bur- 
mah, and  founder  of  the  preaent  dynasty.  In 
1754-7  he  conquered  the  Oassayans  and  Pegu, 
then  Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  and  took  the 
king  of  Stam  prisoner.  In  1771  the  Siamese 
regained  their  independence,  and  the  Chinese 
invaded  Burmah.  The  Chinese  were  repulsed 
and  many  of  the  Chinese  prisoners  forced 
to  settle  in  the  country.  In  1783  one  of 
the  successors  of  Aiompra  conquered  Aracan, 
fought  with  Siam,  and  captured  Mergui,  Tar 
voy,  and  other  districts.  He  also  armed  his 
troops  with  European  weapona,  organized  the 
country  to  resist  the  encroachmenta  of  the 
English,  and  changed  his  reaidence  to  Amara- 
pnra.  Under  hia  successor  Ing-she-men  (Ma- 
dutchao)  Ava  again  became  the  capital,  and  As- 
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sam  was  annexed  to  Burmah  in  1822.  At  tbis 
time  the  war  with  England  commenced.  In 
1799,  50,000  Mughs  of  Aracan  migrated  into 
British  teiritory,  to  escape  the  extortions  of  the 
Burmeae  governor;  and  in  1811  tliey  made  an 
incursion  into  Burmese  territory.  On  the  king's 
demanding  these  emigrants  from  the  Engli^, 
he  was  met  with  a  refusal.  He  next  demanded 
the  cession  of  several  boi-der  districts  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  ground  of  their  having  originally 
formed  parts  of  Ava,  with  the  same  result.  In 
1824  Lord  Amherat,  governor  of  India,  de- 
clared war  against  Burmah  and  sent  Campbell 
to  Cachar,  which  haA  expelled  its  r^jah,  who 
was  ti'ibutary  to  the  king  of  Burmah.  Oamp- 
beil  gained  a  victory  at  Prome  (Dec.  3,  1825), 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bur- 
mese shortly  after.  But  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  not  following  on  the  part  of  the  Bur- 
mese, Campbell  renewed  the  war  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty  waa 
ratified  in  a  few  days.  The  English  obtained 
thereby  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy, 
and  Ye.  For  the  wara  in  Pegu  and  its  sub- 
jection to  the  English,  see  Pegu. — See  Tale's 
"  Narrative  of  the  Mission  from  the  Governor 
General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava"  (Lon- 
don, 1858);  Winter's  "Six  Months  in  Burmah" 
(London,  1858) ;  Bastiat's  SeUen  in  Birma  in 
den  Jahrm  1861-'2  ;  and  WiBiama'a  "  Through 
Burmah  to  Western  China "  (London  and 
Edinburgh,  1867). 

BCRIIUB,  British,  a  province  of  British  India, . 
comprising  those  portions  of  Burmah  which  the 
English  crown  has  acquired  by  successive  con- 
queata,  viz. :  the  states  of  Aracan  and  Tenas- 
serim, which  were  ceded  at  the  close  of  the 
Burmese  war  of  1834,  and  the  intermediate 
state  of  Pegu,  which  became  a  British  poases- 
aion  iu  1862,  after  the  second  war  with  Bur- 
mah. They  constitute  a  narrow  atrip  of  terri- 
tory occupying  about  1,000  m.  of  seaboard  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  extending  southward  over  a 
part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  being  included 
between  lat.  33°  46'  and  about  lat.  10°  N,,  and 
Ion.  92°  and  99°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ben- 
gal and  Burmah  proper,  E.  by  Burmah  proper 


Indian  ocean  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Area, 
98,881  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  2,468,484.  The 
three  principal  governmental  divisions  of  the 
province,  which  was  constituted  in  18e2,-cor- 
reapond  to  the  three  states  above  mentioned. 
The  British  parliamentary  accounts  for  1871 
fumiah  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  area, 
districts,  and  population  of  each;  Aracan  (Ak- 
yab,  Eamree,  Sandoway),  28,539  sq.  m.,  pop. 
447,957;  Pegu  (Rangoon,  Baasein,  Myanoung, 
Prome,  TOungoo),  36,464  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,588,605 ; 
Tenasserim  (Amherst,  ShwS-gyeen,  Tavoy, 
Mergui),  38,898  aq.  m.,  pop.  482,023.  Aracan, 
the  norlliem  portion,  is  for  the  most  part  a  de- 
pressed valley,  varying  from  10  to  50  m.  in 
width,  enclosed  between  a  low  range  of  coast 
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hills  and  a  parstllel  inland,  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  tjie  Arncan-Yoma,  whicli  attain  an 
altitudu  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  ft.  This  region 
extends  from  the  Naf  estnary,  adjoining  Oliitta- 
gong  in  Bengal,  southward  to  the  Keintalee 
rirei'  on  the  northern  border  of  Pega.  Tlie 
soil  of  Ai'BJjan  is  alluvial.  The  prevailing  rocks 
ai-e  sandstones,  black  gneiss,  elay  slatei^  and 
basalt,  li-on  and  limestone  are  fonnd  in  small 
qnantities.  There  ia  a  scarcity  of  timber. ' 
Small  streams  are  numerous,  but  there  is  only 
one  river  of  any  importance,  the  Kuladjne, 
360  m.  long,  and  navigable  one  fifth'  of  that 
distance  for  vessels  of  from  800  to  400  tons. 
Akyab,  the  chief  town,  is  one  of  the  principal 
ports  in  the  province.  At  a  point  in  the  Ara- 
can-Yoma  range  not  far  from  tie  19th  parallel 
of  N.  lat.,  and  tnowa  as  "  the  ever  visible 
peaJc,"  the  boundary  line  between  the  British 
posaeswona  and  Bnrmah  proper  changes  its  di- 
rection and  runs  thence  due  E.  about  146  m.  to 
the  Poung-lonng  monntmis,  eroB^ng  the  val- 
ley of  the  Irrawaddy  in  its  course  and  forming 
the  northern  frontier  of  Pegu,  the  middle  state 
or  division  of  tlie  province.  Pegu  is  a  hilly 
country,  with  an  alluvial  soil,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  and  largely  covered,  with  valuable 
.  forests.  It  ia  ti'aversed  from  N".  to  S.  by  two 
impovtant  rivers,  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sit- 
toung,  which  flow  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
range  of  hiUs  called  the  Pegu-Yoma,  about 
3,000  ft,  high  and  pai'sllel  to  both.  The  Irra- 
waddy flows  about  340  m.  through  British  ter- 
ritory, amid  the  richest,  most  productive,  and 
most  thickly  populated  districts  ia  the  country, 
but  divides  into  two  large  branches  before  en- 
■tering  the  sea.  On  the  eastern  branch,  called 
the  Hieing  or  Rangoon  river,  is  Eaugoon,  the 
capital,  with  a  population  of  86,942;  and 
Baaeein,  also  an  important  port,  is  sitaated 
on  the  western  branch.  Prome,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province,  lies  far  up  tlie 
river.  The  valley  of  the  Sittonng  resembles 
that  of  the  Irrawaddy,  but  is  less  fertile.  Toan- 
goo,  Shwfi-gyeen,  and  Sittoung  are  its  chief 
towns.  Tenasserim,  the  southernmost  state  of 
British  Bnnnah,  is  raountaiaoaa,  well  supplied 
with  small  streams,  and  rich  in  minercils,  al- 
though tin  is  the  only  metal  actually  mined. 
The  Salwen  river  in  the  north  is  a  large  stream, 
but  not  navigable  further  than  about  iOO  m.  in- 
land, on  account  of  rapids.  At  its  mouth  stands 
MaulmaJB,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province. 
The  Tenaaserim  river,  which  drains  a  part  of 
the  peninsula,  admits  of  ship  navigation  only 
for  a  short  distance,  Amherst  ia  a  military 
station  and  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbor,  on 
the  gulf  of  Martaban.  Tavoy  and  Mergoi  are 
small  peainsulai-  ports  which  carry  on  some 
trade  with  Rangoon.  It  is  known  that  anti- 
mony, iron,  coal,  and  gold  occur  in  Tenasaerim. 
The  coast  of  the  province  is  provided  with  six 
lighthouses.— The  climate  of  British  Bnnnah 
is  wann  and  moist,  but  not  generally  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  forest  ti'ftcts  during  the  prevalence 
""     "  ■^  Tlie  amount  of  annual 


rainfall  varies  greatly  with  the  locality ;  thus 
at  Sandoway  it  is  353-15  inches,  while  it  is 
only  48-50  inches  at  Prome.  The  average  range 
of  the  thermometer  between  smu'ise  and  noon 
from  T6  J"  to  88|-°  F.  in  May,  and  from  65°  to 
)°  F.  in  December.  Eice  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  and  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. In  1869-'70, 1,TI3,030  aorcs  of  this  grain 
were  planted.  In  the  previous  year  1S3  acres 
1  employed  in  the  cultJYataon  of  indigo,  100 
i  were  devoted  to  tea  culture  at  Akyab, 
and  mnlberries  were  grown  upon  2S  acres  in 
Sandoway.  While  the  cultivable  area  of  Brit- 
ish Burmah  is  S8,195  sq.  m.,  only  3,044i'^  sq. 
1.  are  actually  cultivated.  Very  few  ai-tiolea 
re  manufactured  for  export ;  silia  are  woven 
at  Prome,  and  some  lacquered  ware  is  made. 
The  total  value  of  the  ti-ade  of  the  province 
]869-'70  was  £10,658,688,  of  which  sum 
£2,114,504  represents  the  inland  commerce. 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  between 
Eangoon,  Maulmain,  Akyab,  aind  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  between  all  the  more  important  ports 
in  the  province.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
land,  capitation,  and  excise  taxes,  customs,  and 
taxes  on  salt,  flshei-ies,  and  forest  produce.  In 
1869-70,  the  total  amount  collected  was  £1,- 
338,650.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  hold  their 
lands  directly  from  tiie  government,  to  which 
they  pay  each  a  small  annual  rental  or  assess- 
ment, the  rate  of  which  ranges  fi'om  lOe,  in 
some  parts  of  Amherat  to  65.  in  Sandoway. 
The  fresh- water  fisheries  of  the  country  are  an- 
nually leased  by  the  government  to  individuals, 
and  yield  £54,000  a  year  to  the  revenue,  not- 
withstanding that  evei7  pei-aon  is  at  liberty  to 
take  what  fish  he  may  require  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  government  of  the  province  is 
vested  in  a  chief  commissioner,  who  is  aaaisted 
by  commissioners  of  division  and  other  subor- 
dinate judicial  ofBcers,  to  the  number  of  187. 
The  administration,  however,  is  totaDy  with- 
out le^alative  power.  The  natives,  the  great- 
er proportion  of  wiiom  are  Burmese  and  Bud- 
dhists, are  in  the  habit  of  referring  their  disputes 
for  determination  to  an  arbitrator  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  and  usually  a  village  elder. 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  province  ia 
466,  183  of  which  receive  government  wd.  Of 
those  which  do  not  receive  aid  fully  one  half 
ai-e  misdon  schools. — British  Burmali  has  pi-os- 
pered  greatiy  since  its  organization  under  the 
general  administrative  system  of  India.  The 
population  has  at  least  doubled,  owing  to  the 
increased  immigration  from  Bnrmah  proper, 
China,  and  the  neiglihoring  countries,  conse- 
quent upon  the  establishment  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, which  assures  permanent  tranquillity. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  exhibits  an  even 
greater  increase.  The  absence  of  good  roads, 
however,  ia  the  moat  serious  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress, ttiere  being  but  655i  m.  of  road  in  the 
province  ia  1869,  of  which  124  m.  were  first 
class  and  S74i  m.  second  class.  A  railway 
between  Eangoon  and  Prome,  166  m.,  is  pro- 
jected.    At  present  the  rivers  are  almost  the 
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only  commercial  routes.  A  lai^e  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Upper  Bnrmah  by  the  Irrawaddy, 
on  which  river  aa  many  as  35,otiO  native  boats 
are  employed.  It  is  also  navigated  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  European  steamers,  one  of 
which  in  1869  reached  a  point  above  Mandalay. 

BCBKURIT,  the  name  of  a'Dntch  famUy  dis- 
tinguished for  learning.  L  FnndMis,  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1628,  died  in  1679.  The  son  of  a 
Protestant  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
France,  Le  oificiat«d  as  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht,  and  became  known  by  his  writings, 
especially  by  Ms  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Teatament.  H.  Plcler,  son  of  the -preceding, 
born  at  Utrecht,  July  6,  1»68,  died  in  Leyden, 
March  81,  1T41.  He  studied  under  Grtevius 
and  Gronovius,  received  his  diploma  of  doctor 
at  law  in  1688,  travelled  extensively,  gained 
distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  sucoes- 
mvely  professor  of  eloquence,  history,  Greek, 
and  politics  at  Utfech't,  and  afterward  at  Ley- 
den,' where  he  was  twice  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  became  professor  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  poetry,  and  keeper  of 
the  nniversity  library.  His  editions  of  Latin 
classics  and  of  the  worts  of  George  Buchanan 
gained  for  him  a  great  reputation.  He  also 
published  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities  and 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Soman  people,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Jupiter  Fidgwrator,  the  epistles 
of  Gudius  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Ullage 
.^M(iyWMm(5  vols.,  Leyden,  1727),  which isof 
great  usefulness  from  its  literary  anecdotes  and 
critical  disquisitions.  He  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  controversies  with  many  of  his  learned 
eontemporarieA  His  life  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  says  of  him  that  "if  reputation 
be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  a 
higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than 
some  otters  of  happier  elocution  or  more  vig- 
orous imagination."  In  the  "Duneiad,"  how- 
ever, Bnrroann's  name  is  coupled  with  those  of 
several  other  scholars  satirized  by  Pope,  HI. 
PlMer,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Am- 
sterdam m  October,  1713,  died  Jnne  24,  1778. 
In  1735  he  became  professor  of  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  poetry  at  Franeker.  In  1742  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Athenfenm  of  Amsterdam, 
where  he  aiso  taught  Greek  and  officiated  as 
librarian.  He  inherited  the  controversial  dispo- 
sition and  also  the  literary  tastes  of  his  pncle,  and 
published  editions  of  Vii'^l,  Aristophanes,  and 
other  classic  authors,  and  four  books  of  origi- 
nal Latin  poetry. 

BIBHEISTEB,  HerHann,  a  German  naturalist, 
bom  at  Stralsond,  Jan.  15,  1807.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Greifswald  and  Halle,  and  in  1880 
went  to  Berlin  to  qnahfy  himself  to  be  a  teach- 
er of  natural  history.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
logne, and  in  1842  became  professor  of  zoClogy 
\a  the  university  of  Halle,  In  1848  he  was  a 
deputy  from  Halle  to  the  national  assembly 
of  Frankfort,  and  afterwaj-d  a  representative 
from  Liegnit^  in  the  flrst  Prussian  chamber, 
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where  he  took  his  seat  among  the  liberals.  In 
1850-'51  he  made  a  scientific  journey  in  Brazil. 
Upon  his  return  to  Europe  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Halle,  again  travelled  in  South 
America  from  1866  to  1860,  and  in  1861,  after 
another  year's  stay  in  Halle,  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  became  director  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history  established  by  hum  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Hisprincipalworksarei  OrundrUsder 
MtwrffeaehieUe  (Berlin,  1833 ;  9th  ed.,  1867) ; 
Sandouch  der  Naturgeecl/,iohte  ("1837) ;  Zoolo- 
gUcher  HwndaOae  (1835-'43 ;  2d  ed.,  1858-'60) ; 
Mandbneh  der  Entmaolagie  (6  yo!s.,  1832-'66) ; 
Genera  InaeeUfram  (9  parts,  1888-'46) ;  Dii  Or- 
ganimtum  der  TrUoUtm  (1843);  Die  Laby- 
rintkodonten  (3  parts,  1849-'50);  OetcAichte 
der  Sehopfang  (Leipsic,  1818 ;  6th  ed.,  1866) ; 
Qeologisehe  Bilder  zur  Geechiehte  der  Erde  und 
Hirer  Bewohner  (2  vols.,  1851-'3 ;  2d  ed.,  1866) ; 
Zoonomisoke  Bri^e  (2  vols.,  1856) ;  and  several 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  &c,,  and 
his  traveb  in  South  America. 

BUIUIIP,  Gen^e  WasUagtAn,  B.  T>.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  bom  in  Merrimack,  N.  H., 
Nov.  30,  1802,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  8, 
1859,  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1834,  and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  Independent  church  in  Baltimore,  where 
Jared  Sparks  had  preceded  him,  and  which  po- 
sition he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1849  he  re- 
ceived thedegreeofD.D.  from  Harvard  college. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly  on  theolo- 
ogical  and  controversial  subjects.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  in  Con- 
troversy between  Unitarians  and  other  Denomi- 
nationsof  Christians "(1836);  "Lectnreson  the 
History  of  Christianity "  (1842);  "Expository 
Lectures  en  the  principal  Texts  of  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  " 
(1845);  "Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Mind,"  &c.  (1848) ;  "  Lectures 
on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman"  (1849); 
"Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity" 
(1850);  "Christianity,  its  Essence  and  Evi- 
dence "  (1865) ;  and  a  life  of  Leonird  Calvert, 
the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  in  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography." 

BrRKES,  Sir  Alexaxder,  a  British  ge<^apher 
and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Montrose,  Scotland, 
May  16,  1805,  assassinated  in  Oabool,  Nov.  2, 
1841.  His  father  was  first  cousin  to  Robert 
Bnrns.  At  the  age  of  16  he  joined  the  Indian 
army  at  Bombay  m  cadet.  He  was  appomted 
interpreter  and  translator  in  Burat,  from  hie 
proficiency  in  Hindostanee  and  Persian,  Dec. 
26, 1823.  In  November,  1835,  he  became  Per- 
sian interpreter  to  the  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Smde,  and  in  1836  asMstant  to  the  political 
agent  at  Outch.  In  1880  he  went  to  Lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Puioaub,,ostensiblyin  chaise 
of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  IV.  to 
Rui^eet  Singh,  but  really  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Indus.  He 
surveyed  the  months  of  that  river  and  made  a 
map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  fol- 
lowed up  this  mission  by  an' espedition  into 
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central  Asia.  A  year  was  occnpied  on  this 
tour  through  Sinde,  Afghanistan,  Balkh,  Bo- 
khara, and  Persia,  He  returned  to  England 
in  October,  1833,  and  received  £800  for  the 
first  edition  of  liia  V  Travels  into,  Bokhara  "  (3 
vols.  12ino).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  Asiatic  society  and  of  the  royal  geo- 
graphical society;  thelattei'  voting  him  its  gold 
medal  and  a  premium  of  60  gnineaa  "  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a  journey  by 
Balkh  and  Bokhara  aoroas  central  Asia."  The 
French  geographical  society  gave  him  its  gold 
medal.  On  returning  to  India  in  1885,  he  un- 
dertook a  mission  to  Hyderabad  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  war  with  Sinde,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  ameers  to  survey  the  In- 
dus, and  a  pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing 
stranded  vessels  should  cease.  In  1S30-'T  he 
was  sent  to  Dost  iUohammed,  at  Cabool,  on  a 
commercial  mission ;  but,  persuaded  that  this 

frince  meditated  treachery  toward  the  Anglo- 
udian  government,  he  remonstrated,  waa  dis- 
missed, and  retired  to  Simla.  When  it  was 
resolved  to  restore  Shah  Shujah  to  the  throne 
of  Oabool,  he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of 
the  commissariat,  ajid  while  so  employed,  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  his  having  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  knighthood  and  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1889,  on  the  reitoration  of  Shah  Shiyah, 
he  was  made  political  resident  at  Oabool.  In 
this  capacity  he  continued  until  Nov.  2,  1841, 
when  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Cabool  insurrec- 
tion he  was  murdered,  with  his  brother  Lient. 
Charles  Bumes  and  others.  After  his  death 
was  published  "Cabool"  (London,  1842),  in 
which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
and  residence  in  that  city  in  the  years  1836, 
'37,  and  '38. 

BUBXET,  a  central  county  of  Tesas,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  intersects  its 
S.  W.  portion,  and  watered  by  affluents  of  Lit- 
tle river,  a  branch  qf  the  Brazos ;  area,  995  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,688,  of  whom  358  w*re 
colored.  The  falls  of -the  Colorado  are  in  this 
county.  The  surface  is  rocky,  broken  by  hills, 
and  in  some  parts  monntainous.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  loam.  Cedar,  brakes  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  snrface;  oak  and  elms  are  also  fonnd. 
Various  kinds  of  marble,  from  pure  white  to 
jet  black,  are  abundant;  coal,  iron  ore,  fine 
limestone,  and  traces  of  gold  are  found.  Pe- 
troleum has  been  discovered  at  the  county  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,020  bush- 
els of  wheat,  143,900  of  ludiMi  com,  408  bales 
of  cotton,  and  18,870  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
2,726  horses,  8,033  milch  oows,  20,865  other 
cattle,  5,792  sheep,  and  18,847  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Burnet,  40  m.  N.  TF.  rf  Austin. 

BCRSET,  (iUtert,  a  British  bishop  and  author, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18,  1643,  died  iu 
London,  March  17,  1715.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  14, 
studied  law  for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  age 
of  18  ^vas  licensed  to  preach,  .  His  sermons 
tVom  the  first  were  extempore.    He  declined  a 


living,  as  being  too  young  for  snch  a  charge. 
After  visiting  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
he  travelled  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
On  his  return  in  1686  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  soon  after,  accepting  the 
living  of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  was  ordain- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained 
in  Saltoun  for  several  years,  and  drew  np  a 
statement  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  Scot- 
tish bishops,  avowing  the  authorship,  for  doing 
which  Archbishop  Sharpe  proposed  excommu- 
nication and  deprivation,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  place.  In  1669  he  was  elected  divin- 
ity professor  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  "  A  Modest  afld  Free  Conference  be- 
tween a  Oonfonnist  and  a  Nonconformist."  In 
1671  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassifis.  In  1672  he 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
Oonslitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church,"  a  trea- 
tise mnch  at  variance  with  his  previous  opin- 
ions, being  so  defenave  of  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  that  it  was  highly  approved  at 
court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  a  Scot- 
tish archbishopric,  which  he  declined.  While 
in  London  in  1678  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
Charles  II. ;  but  soon  after  his  name  waastruck 
off  the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  because  he  op- 

E3sed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  tlie  duke  of 
Buderdale.  He  remgned  his  Glasgow  profes- 
sorship in  1674  and  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Bolts  chapel 
and  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  In  1676  he  pub- 
lished "Memoirs of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton," 
compiled  from  family  archives  at  Glasgow.  In 
1679  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,"  for  which  he  received 
votes  of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  a  request  to  complete  it.  The  second  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1081,  when  he  also  printed 
' '  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,"  having  attended  that  profligate 
nobleman  at  his  own  req^ueat.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "  It  is  a  book  the  critic  ought  to  read  for 
its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  argument, 
and  the  saint  for  its  piety."  In  1682  he  pub- 
Jished  his  "Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale"  and 
some  minor  works,  and  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  Charles  II.,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his 
public  misgovemment  and  private  licentiousi- 
ness,  and  reminding  him  of  the  fate  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  king  is  sud  to  have  read  the  letter 
twice,  and  then  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  but  or- 
dered the  bishopric  of  Chichester  to  be  offered 
to  the  writer  "  if  he  would  entirely  come  to 
his  interest."  The  offer  was  deohned.  He  at- 
tended Lord  William  Russell  on  the  scaffold  in 
1683;  was  dismissed  from  his  Rolls  preaeher- 
ship  and  St.  Clement's  lecturership,  by  order 
of  the  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
early  in  1686,  retired  to  the  continent.  He 
travelled  through  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Switterland,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  to 
Holland,  and  subsequently  published  an  ac- 
count of  hia  journey.  Visiting  the  Hague  on 
the  invitation  of  the  prixioe  and  princess  of 
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Orange  iu  1686,  he  ho  actively  took  pwt  in  the 
preparatiojia  for  a  change  of  rtilers  in  England, 
that  James  11.  oiiiered  him  to-  be  prosecuted 
for  high  treason  and  demanded  hia  person  from 
the  states  general,  but  without  effect,  as,  by  tak- 
ing as  his  second  wife  a  Dutch  lady  of  great 
wealth,  named  Scott,  he  had  previonsly  ac- 

S aired  the  rights  of  naturalization  in  Holland, 
nrnet  accompanied  William  to  England  in 
1688  as  his  chaplain,  and  was  soon  after  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  house  of  lords 
Bishop  Buraet  declared  himEelf  in  favor  of  mod- 
erate measures  toward  nonjuring  divines,  and 
for  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters.  He 
acted  as  churman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  bill  of  rights  was  refei-red.     In  1Q89  he 

Seacbed  the  coronation  sermon  of  William  and 
ary.  Soon  after  his  instaJlation  in  Salisbury, 
he  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diooese  fl  pas- 
toral letter,  in  which  was  a  paragraph  capable 
of  being  taken  as  a  declaration  that  the  titie 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown  might  be 
gronaded.  on  the  right  of  conquest.  Three 
years  afterward,  in  January,  1693,  the  honse 
of  commons  ordered  the  letter  to  be  bmiied  by 
the  common  hangman.  In  1694  he  preached 
the  ftmeral  sermon' of  Archbishop  Tillotson;  in 
1895  he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Queen  Mary ; "  in  1698,  "  A  Yindication  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson."  In  1698  he  beoame 
tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and  in  the  same  year  (hav- 
ing lost  hia  second  wife)  married  Mrs.  Berke- 
ley, a  rich  widow,  the  authoress  of  a  "  Method 
of  Devotion."  In  1699  appeared  his  celebrated 
"  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England;"  in  1710,  his  "Chnrch 
Catechism  Explained;  "  and  in  1714,  the  third 
volnme  of  his  "  HistoiT'  of  the  Reformation, 
the  introdnction  to  which  had  appeared  sepa- 
rately in  1713.  He  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever. 
He  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  (Thomas,  af- 
terward one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas) 
published  a  biography  of  his  father,  prefixed 
to  a  "  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times,  from  the  Eea- 
toraMon  of  King  Ohai'les  II.  to  the  OoncluMon 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  Eeign  of  Queen 
Anne."  This,  the  most  remarkable  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  numerous  works,  was  greatly  ridi- 
culed by  Dean  Swift,  Arlinthnot,  and  Pope. 
"Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,"  by 
Pope,  is  now  tlie  best  known  of  these  sqnibs. 
Bishop  Burnet's  published  works  embrace  58 
sermons,  13  discourses  and  tracts  in.  divinity, 
18  tracts  against  popery,  36  polemical,  politi- 
ca],  and  miaeellaueons  tracts,  and  25  historical 
works  and  traela.  Macauky,  in  the  second 
volnme  of  hia  "History  of  England,"  has 
dlcated  the  character  of  Burnet  for  integrity 
and  ability. 
BVBNET,  James.  See  Monboddo. 
BVMET,  John,  a  Scottish  engi-aver  and  paint- 
er, born  at  Ksher  Eow,  near  Edinburgh,  March 
30,1784,diedApril29, 1868.  Heleamed  etch- 
ing and  engraving  during  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship in  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  stndent  in 
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drawing  and  painting  at  the  trustees'  academy. 
In  1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  engrav- 
ed Wilkie' a  "Jew's  Harp,"  "Blind  Fiddler," 
Rent  Day,"  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  "  Chel- 
sea Pensioners  Beading  the  Gazette  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,"  "Letter  of  Introduction," 
Death  of Tippoo  Saib,"  and  "Village  School." 
"e  also  engraved  plates  from  several  recent 
painters,  from  the  Eerabrandts  in  the  national 

falleij,  and  from  some  of  his  own  paintings, 
[e  published  several  illustrated  works  and 
manuals  for  artists^^"  Rembrandt  and  his 
Works,"  "Life  and  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Tur- 
ner "  (with  P.  Cunningham),  &c. 

BIIKN]?!,  Tliomas,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Oi-oft,  Torksliire,  about  1636,  died  at  Die  Ohai-- 
terbouse,  London,  in  September,  1715.  As 
master  of  the  Charterhouse  school,  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  oppose  the  dispenang  power 
cliumed  by  James  II.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  Charterhouse  the  pensioners  must  talte  cer- 
tain oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  James 
sent  down  a  candidate,  Andrew  Popham,  for 
election  to  the  cltarity,  accompanying  his  man- 
date with  a  dispensation  from  tlie  usual  oaths, 
Popham  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Bnmet  at 
once  denied  me  king's  dispensing  power,  and 
reftised  to  receive  Popham.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  candidate  was  rejected.  After  the  rev- 
olution Burnet  was  made  clerk  of  the  oloset 
to  William  III.,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  He  lost  the  conrt  favor 
and  his  hopes  of  preferment  by  the  publication, 
in  1693,  of  Archteologiee  PhihsopMcce  .Zibri 
dim,  in  which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  fall  as  allegorioal.  His  principal  works 
were  written  in  Latin,  of  which  the  TeHuria 
Theoria  Saera  (translated  into  English,  "  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth/'  2  vols.  8vo,  1739)  at- 
tained a  high  reputation, 

BVBNETT,  a  N.  W.  connh^  of  Wisconsin,  sepa- 
rated on  tlie  W.  and  W.  W.  from  Minnesota  by 
the  St.  Crois  river,  and  watered  by  its  afflu- 
ents; area,  1,100  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  706.  It 
contains  many  smdl  lakes,  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  3,663  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,340  of  oats,  1,955  of  potatoes,  and.  1,655  tons 
of  hay.    Capital,  Gordon. 

BCBNETT,  Wdd*  Irrtng,  an  American  natu- 
ralist and  mioroscopist,  horn  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  July  13,  1828,  died  in  Boston,  July  1, 
1854.  In  eai-ly  boyhood  he  began  the  stTidy 
of  entomology,  which  he  continued  through 
life;  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  under 
his  guidance  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, gi'aduat^d  in  1849,  and  soon  after  virited 
Europe,  where  his  attention  was  given  almost 
exclusively  to  natural  history  and  microscopic 
observation.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  thongh  suffering  from  consumption,  he  ac- 
complished an  almost  incredible  amount  of  in- 
tellectual labor,  tlie  results  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  "Proceedings"  and  "Journal" 
of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences,"  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Soienoe,"  in  tbe  "  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AsBOoiation  for  1853,"  and  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science."  Hia 
principal  work  was  the  prize  essay  published 
by  the  medical  association  on  "The  Oell,  its 
Phyfflology,  Pathology,  and  Philosophy,  as  de- 
duced from  Original  Observations ;  to  which 
is  added  its  History  and  CriUoism."  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  translating 
from  th«  German  the  "  Comparative  Anatomy  " 
of  Siehold  and  Stannins, 

BEKNEY,  CharlcB,  an  English  organist,  com- 
poser, and  historian  of  music,  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, April  7,  1726,  died  at  Chelsea,  April  15, 
1814,  At  the  age  of-18  be  came  under  the 
tuition  o*Dr.  Ame,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
three  years  in  London.  In  1749  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  a  chm'oh  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  same  year  produced  at  Drury  Lane  three 
musical  dramas,  "Eobin  Hood,"  "Alfred," 
and  "  Queen  Mab."  For  the  nest  nine  years 
he  lived  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  as  organist, 
and  compiled  materials  for  his  "History  of 
Music,"  In  1760  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  brought  out  a  number  of  instrumental 
compositions,  and  an  adaptation  of  J.  J.  Eous- 
seau's  operetta,  Le  devin  d/a  village,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Conning  Man."  One  of  his  most 
admired  works  was  an  anthem  performed  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  music  at  Oiford  in  1769.  In  thefollowing 
year,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  further  materials 
for  hia  "History  of  Music,"  he  vidted  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1771 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
volnme  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  Music 
in  France  and  Italy,"  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  made  ft  similar  tour  throligh.  Gerniany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  published  the  result  in 
two  volumes.  The  four  volumes  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Music  "  appeared  respectively  in  1776, 
1783,  and  two  in  1789,  Hia  remaning  works 
are :  "  An  Account  of  Little  Oroteh,  the  Infant 
Mufflcian,"  "An  Acooup.t  of  the  Musical  Per- 
formances in  Westminster  and  the  Pantheon 
in  commemoration  of  Handel,"  a  life  of  Metas- 
tasio,  and  the  musical  articles  in  "Rees's 
Cyclopredia,"  His  published  compositions  are 
chiefly  sonatas.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist of  Chelsea  college,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life. — Dr.  Bumey  was  twice 
married,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  her 
youth  by  her  performances  on  the  harpsichord. 
The  second  daughter  was  Frances,  Mme.  d'Ar- 
blay,  the  novelist.  (See  Aebiay.)  Another 
daughter,  SAEin  Hareikt,  also  wrote  several 
novels  ("  Geraldine  Faueonberg,"  "  The  £ 
wreck,"  "Traits  of  Nature,"  Ac),  but  with 
less  success.  The  eldest  son.  Jambs  (1739- 
1831),  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  accompanied 
Cftpt.  Cook  in  two  voyages,  commanded  the 
Discovery  after  Cook's  death,  and  became  real 
admiral.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Ohrono- 
lo^eal  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  tbe  South 
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Sea,  with  a  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  Amer- 
ica" (5  vols.  4to,  1803-'17),  and  other  worka. 
Ohakles,  D.  D.  (1757-1817),  was  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  critic,  teacher,  and  bibliogra- 
pher. He  collected  a  valuable  library,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  museum. 

BUBNING  GLASS  aad  BCKXIlVCi  HIREOB,  in- 
struments to  concentrate  the  sun's  heat.  The 
usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a  doubie  convex 
lens,  which  brings  the  rays  of  solar  heat  to  a  fo- 
cus at  nearly  the  same  point  at  which  it  brings 
the  rays  of  light.  Artidcial  heat  cannot  m 
general  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  glass  lens; 
but  a  lens  of  rock  salt  will  bring  heat  radiating 
iWim  any  source  to  a  focus.  The  use  of  burn- 
ing glasses  or  burning  crystal  is  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes,  and  several  writers  declare  that 
Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of 
burning  mirrors.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries many  experiments  were  made  with  burning 
glasses  of  immense  size.  Tschimhausen  made 
several,  some  of  which  are  still  at  Paris,  33  in.  in 
diameter.  In  1774  Lavoisier  and  Brisson  super- 
intended the  making  of  a  lens  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
of  two  glasses  like  watch  crystals,  with  various 
fluids  between.  This  is  called  Trudaine's  lens, 
irom  the  person  who  bore  the  expense.  About 
the  year  1800  a  Mr."  Parker  of  London  made  a. 
lens  3  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Peking. 
The  heat  irom  these  lai^e  lenses  is  intense,  and 
capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  mineral  in  afew 
seconds.  Equal  eflects  may  be  obtained  from 
mirrors.  Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and  a 
oonoave  mirror  brings  both  to  a  focus.  About 
1670  a  M.  Vilette  of  Lyons  constructed  several 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  from  30  to  50  in,  in 
diameter.  Tschimhaasen  made  one  of  copper 
nearly'5  ft.  in  diameter.  Buffiin  (who  was  the 
flrst  to  suggest  a  lens  made  of  several  pieces, 
afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  Fresnel, 
and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made  a  large 
reflector  of  several  hundred  smaller  ones,  each 
6  in.  by  8.  With  this  he  set  Are  to  wood  at 
the  distance  of  210  ft.,  proving  the  possibility, 
though  not  the  probability,  of  Archimedes  hav- 
ing thus  burned  the  Roman  fleet.  It  having 
been  shown  that  the  sun's  rays  have  a  heating 
power  partly  proportioned  to  the  heat  of  the 
place  into  which  they  shine,  the  galvanic  flame 
of  a  large  battery  has  been  made  to  play 
through  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glass,  Mid 
thus  tne  most  intense  heat  ever  witnessed  has 
been  produced,  beyond  ail  reasonable  compari- 
son with  those  temperatures  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  degrees.  In  all  these  experiments  the 
most  blinding  light  accompanies  the  heat,  which 
renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  the 
effects.  Priestley's  "  History  of  Optics,"  Bos- 
sut's  Histoire  deg  matMmatiquet,  the  Mimoire» 
of  the  French  academy  for  1777,  and  Buffon's 
supplement  to  his  "Natural  History,"  give  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject. 

BDSNLET,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
on  the  river  Burn,  22  m.  N.  of  Manchester, 
and  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Liverpool;  pop.  in  1871, 
81,608.    It  is  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  ca- 
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nal,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  London. 
Although  near  tlieeiteof  a  Boman  camp,  Bum- 
ley  is  a  comparatively  modem  place,  the  popu- 
lation in  1801  baring  been  only  8,305.  Its  char- 
ter dates  from  1861 ;  and  since  1869  it  haa  been 
a  parliamentary  borough,  retm^ning  one  mem- 
ber to  the  house  of  commons.  Its  prosperity 
ia  mmnly  due  to  the  abundance  of  coal  m  the 
vicinity.  It  contains  about  30  cotton  mills, 
the  principal  production  being  cheap  prints. 
There  are  also  machine  works,  iron  founde- 
riea,  corn  mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope- 
walks,  two  weekly  markets  and  sis  annual  fairs. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  tbe  Virgin 
Mary  is  a  monument  to  Charles  Townley, 
whose  collection  of  marbles  and  bronzes  was 
purchased  for  the  British  muaeum.  Tbe  free 
^ammar  school,  founded  in  the  17th  century, 
has  a  valuable  library ;  the  mechanics'  institute 
has  a  good  reading  room;  the  church  of  Eng- 
land institute  ha«  a  large  library ;  and  a  new 
market  hall  was  opened  in  18S8. 

BITMOVF.  I.  EigeH,  a  Trench  orientalist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  13,  1801,  died  there.  May 
28,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
philologist,  Jean  Louis  Bumouf  (1775-1844),  in- 
qjector  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  author  of  standard  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, a  translation  of  Tacitus,  Sec.  Eugene 
early  began  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages 
under  Ch^zy  and  Abel  E^musat,  and  soon  at- 
tained distinction.  In  182S  he  published  his 
'H»ai svr  h Pali ou  langue  mcree  de  la pretqu''- 
He  an  delA  du  Gamge,  luid  in  tbe  following  year 
Oisematiom  fframmatiaale*  »ur  qnelquet  pas- 
sages de  Veami  km-  le  Pali.  '  The  work  which 
placed  him  in  the  fi-ont  rank  of  orientalists  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Zend  langu^e,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  achieve  by  the  aid  of  the  San- 
skrit. He  undertook  to  decipher  the  Zend 
manuscripts  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  AnqueUl-Duperron,  and  caused  the 
Vendidad-Sade,  one  of  the  books  of  Zoroas- 
ter, to  be  lithographed  and  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  In  183S  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  same  year  succeeded  Ch^zy  as 
Erofessor  of  Sanskrit  in  tie  college  of  France. 
1  1835  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Commen- 
tairea  sur  le  Yaina,  I'-wti  dea  Ivsree  lituvgigues 
deiPeraes,  a  work  which  rendered  posMbleffM' 
the  first  time  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
dogmas  of  Zoroaster.  This  was  followed  in  1836 
by  hia  Mknoire  mir  devx  inscription*  euni^oT' 
me«,  in  which  he  attempted  to  decipher  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  of  Persepolis.  In  1840-'44 
he  published  the  Sanskrit  test  with  French 
translation  of  the  Bhdgwoat-PuT&na^ouHigtoiTe 
paiUquedeKriehTha.  ffis  great  work, /wfrciiiii!- 
Uon  d  Vhutcire  du  Soudhienie  indien,  appeared 
in  1846.  His  last  work  was  a  translation  from 
the  Sanskrit,  with  a  commentary,  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  books  of  Buddhism,  Le  lotua  de 
la  bonne  loi,  which  was  published  shortly  after 
his  death.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  acad- 
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emy  of  inscriptions.  II.  £iiille  Loib,  a  French 
scholar,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Va- 
lognes,  Aug.  25, 1821.  He  studied  in  the  French 
school  at  Athens  and  at  tbe  normal  school  in 
Paris,  and  in  1854  became  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  the  faculty  of  Nancy,  and  subse- 
quently director  of  the  French  school  at  Athens. 
He  has  pabiished  De»  pHneipet  de  I'art  d'ayriti 
lamithodeetletdoetHneidePlatonQSSO');  De 
JVepdiJMt  yvsqve  Gultu,prtB»^tim  in  Pelopon- 
rte»o  (1850);  E3:trait»  iS*  N'oeum  Organvm  de 
Bacon  (1854) ;  in  cot^unction  with  m..  Leupol, 
Mifhode  powr  ituditr  la  latigve  tanwHte  tvf 
k  plan.det  Mithodeg  de  J.  Z.  Sumau/ (1859)  \ 
Eaaai  sar,  le  VSda,  ou  introduction  d  la  eorvaait- 
aa/nee  de  I'Inde  (186S) ;  JHctionnaire  elamque 
aantcHt-franfaia  (180S-'6);  and  Za  Ug^tde 
athinienne  (1878) ;  besides  a  number  of  still 
unooDectod  contributions  to  the  Eevue  dee  Deux 
M<mdes  and  other  periodicals. 

BCBNS,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  near 
Ayr,  Jan.  35,  1759,  died  at  Dumfries,  July  21, 
ITBS.  His  parents  were  peasants  of  the  poor- 
est class,  but  eager  for  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  children,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  with 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Robert,  in  the 
intervals  of  driving  the  plough  and  other  farm 
work,  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English. 
His  cJiief  books  were  the  Bible,  Mason's  "  Col- 
lection of  Prose  and  Verse,"  the  "Life  of 
Hannibal,"  and  the  history  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  Later  in  life  he  attempted  to  learn 
French  and  Latin,  without  much  success ;  he 
also  eagerly  read  the  "  Spectator,"  Shake- 
speare, Pope,  and  particularly  the  poems  of 
Allan  Ramsay.  His  first  attempt  in  verse  was 
inade  in  his  16th  year.  "  A  bonnie,  sweet, 
Bonsie  lass,"  as  he  saya  in  a  letter  to  Moore, 
"  who  was  coupled  with  him  in  the  labors  of 
the  hay  harvest,"  awoke  his  early  inspirations. 
Robert  and  bis  brother  Gilbert  were  employed 
by  their  father  as  regular  day  laborers,  at  £7 
per  annum,  until  Robert's  IStii  year,  when  he 
went  to  the  school  of  KirkoswaJd  to  learn 
mensuration  and  surveying.  Baring  this  time 
he  wrote  and  had  printed  "  The  Dirge  of 
Winter,"  "  The  Death  of  Poor  Maillie,  "Mil- 
lie's Elegy,"  and  "  John  Barleycorn,"  in  which 
he  manifested  tliat  deep  fountain  of  pathos  and 
humor  which  afterward  rendered  him  famous. 
In  1781  he  removed  to  Irvine  to  learn  tbe 
trade  of  flai  dresser,  in  which,  however,  he 
did  not  make  much  progress.  In  1788,  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  hie  father,  he  and  his 
brother  took  a  farm  at  Mossgiel,  with  a  view 
of  providing  shelter  for  their  parents.  In  the 
midst  of  his  distresses  he  wrote  several  sa- 
tirical pieces,  such  as  "The  Holy  Tailrfe," 
"  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  "  The  Ordination," 
"  The  Holy  Fair,"  and  others,  cbieffy  levelled 
at  the  churchmen,  which  won  him  a  wide 
local  reputation.  To  his  residence  at  Moss- 
giel are  also  to  be  referred  the  verses  "  To  a 
Mouse,"  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,''  "Man  was 
made  to  mourn,"  and  that  sweetest  of  pasto- 
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rala,  "The  Ootter'3  Saturday  Night;"  bewdes 
innumerable  love  songs,  some  of  them  the 
■finest  in  the  lan^age,  none  of  which,  he  says, 
related  to  imaginary  heroines.  His  want  of 
success  on  the  farm  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
ject of  going  to  Jamaica,  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  thishe  proposed  to  publish  a  collection  of  his 
writings.  Another  motive  was  probably  his 
liaison  with  Je«n  Armour,  She  Lad  borne 
Lim  twins,  and  he  had  ^ven  her  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage,  good  in  Scotch  law  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  support  a  family,  he  had 
been  prosecuted  by  her  relatives.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1786,  lie  issued  600  copies  of 
his  poems  ftt  Kilmarnock,  from. which  he  de- 
rived £20,  enough  to  enaljle  him  to  procure  a 
passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  the  Clyde. 
His  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  and 
he  had  written  "  The  gloomy  night  is  gather- 
ing fast,"  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  Scotland, 
when  a  letter  irom  Dr.  Blaoklook  to  a  friend 
of  his  arrested  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
This  letter  recommended  a  vi^t  to  Edinburgh, 
with  a  view  to  receive  the  applause  which  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue 
of  a  hew  edition.  Bnms  went  to  the  metrop- 
olis, and  for  more  than  a  year  was  admired, 
f6ted,  and  flattered  by  persons  of  all  ranks. 
He  returned  home  with  £500,  the  profits  of  the 
publication^  of  this  he  gave  £200  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  with  the  remamder  stocked  a  farm  at 
Ellisland,  in  DumfrieLSshire,  where  he  took  up 
hia  residence  in  1788,  and  married  Jean  Ar- 
mour. He  was  also  appointed  a  collector  of 
escise  with  a  salary  ot  £50,  which  was  after- 
ward raised  to  £70 ;  but  the  duties  of  the 
place,  together  with  his  convivial  habits,  in- 
terfered so  much  with  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
that  the- latter  yielded  him  littie  or  nothing, 
and  he  was  competl&d  to  surrender  it  to  the 
landlord.  Toward  the  dose  of  1791  he  retired 
to  a  small  honse  in  tbe  town  of  Dmnfries, 
where  he  supported  himself  and  his  family  on 
his  official  stipend,  and  by  random  contribu- 
tions to  Johnson's  "Museum"  and  Thomson's 
"  Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs."  But 
intemperance,  esposnre,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  of  promotion  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  in  his  37th 
year.  During  his  last  illness  his  dwelling  was 
thronged  by  persons  of  every  rank,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  multitude. 
In  1 81 3  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Dumfries.  The  centenary  of  his  birthday, 
in  1859,  was  celebrated  in  almost  every  \illage 
of  Sootlafid,  in  England,  the  United  States,  the 
British  colonies,  and  India ;  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  is  commemorated  by  Scotsmen  all 
over  the  world. — He  left  four  sons,  of  whom 
two  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. Of  these,  EoBBBT,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished Gaelic  scholar,  and  not  without  poetical 
ability,  born  in  1786,  died  at  Dumfries,  May 
14,  1857;  and  William,  born  in  1790,  died  at 
Cheltenham,  England,  in  1872.  The  latter, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  service. 
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purchased  the  honse  in  which  his  father  died, 
and  where  bis  mother  resided  until  her  death 
in  1834,  He  also  executed  a  deed  leaving  the 
house,  garden,  and  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
school  room,  to  the  Dumfries  education  society, 
upon  condition  of  the  payipent  of  an  annuity 
to,  the  nieces  and  grand-nephew  of  the  poet 
during  their  lifetime^  and  thatthe  house  should 
thereafter  be  kept  m  repair. — The  poetry  of 
Burns  appeals  to  the  deepest  and  purest  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart.  It  is  so  fraught 
with  passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  true 
to  nature,  so  artless  in  grace,  that  every  one 
must  be  touched  either  by  its  pathos,  its 
beauty,  or  its  mirth.  He  had  "  an  mspiration 
for  every  fenoy,  a  mufflc  for  every  mood."  In 
the  simple,  the  naive,  the  sweet,  he  is  scarcely 
more  distinguished  than  he  is  in  the  grotesque, 
the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.  HiB  "  Tarn  o 
Shanter  "  displays  narrative  ability  of  the  first 
order,  while  his  "  Jolly  Be^ars  "  is  filled  with 
dramatic  power.  But  his  peculiar  strength 
was  lyrical.  Of  the  poems  of  Burns,  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1793,  a  fourth  in  1798. 
Dr.  Cnrrie  of  Liverpool  published  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  and  letters  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  family  (4  vols.,  London,  1800) ;  and 
Allan  Oonningham  edited  a  more  complete 
edition  (8  vols.,  London,  1834).  His  biog- 
raphy has  been  written  by  Lookhart  (Edin- 
burgh, 1828).  In  the  "  Life  and  Works  of 
Burns,"  by  Robert  Chambers  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851-'3),  the  poems  are  incorporated 
and  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

BUBHS  iND  SCALDS.  Burns  are  produced 
by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  flames  of  some  com- 
bustible substance,  sohd,  liquid,  or  gaseous ; 
scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam  or  liquid. 
The  worst  barns  which  occnr  commonly  arise 
from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  inflamnia- 
ble  gases,  or  from  the  dresses  of  children  or 
of  females  catching  fire ;  the  worst  scalds,  from 
accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  labora- 
tories, and  steamboats.  The  severity  of  the 
accident  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  of  the  burning  body,  together  with  the 
extent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts 
involved  in  the  ii^ury.  The  immediate  efiect 
of  scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of 
burns.  Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring 
so  high  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids, 
cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given 
point;  but,  flowing  about  with  great  facility, 
their  eifects  often  become  more  serious  by  ex- 
tending to  a  very  large  surface  of  the  body. 
A  burn  which  utterly  and  instantaneously  de- 
stroys the  part  it  touches  may  be  free  from 
dangerous  complications  if  the  injured  part  be 
circumscribed  within  a  small  compass  |  while  a 
scald  apparently  much  less  severe  in  its  imme 
diate  efieots,  being  more  or  less  diffused,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  diiferent  degrees  of  injury 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  and  maybe  very 
serious  in  its  result^  although  apparently  less 
violent  in  its  first  effects  on  any  ^ven  part. 
The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  the  depth 
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of  the  iiyury,  the  vitality  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  parts  affected,  must  ail  he  duly  weighed  in 
estimating  the  severity  and  the  danger  of  an 
accident  m  any  given  case  of  burn  or  scald.  In 
ordinary  burns  and  scalds  the  immediate  seat 
of  injury  18  theskittor  the  external  surface,  one 
of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  frame.  The  skin 
is  a  highly  organized  membrane,  endowed  with 
acute  sensibility.  Burns  and  Bcaida,  there- 
fore, are  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  surfeoe-  involved  than  in  proportion 
to  the  depths  attained  in  a  limited  extent,  for 
the  outer  layers  are  the  most  highly  organized 
and  sensitive  parts  of  the  cutaneous  system. 
The  outermost  of  all,  however,  the  epidermis, 
being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  varnish,  is  the  least 
sensitive ;  and  where  the  iiyury  is  slight  and 
altogether  superficial,  though  extensive,  the 
mischief  is  hat  trifling  at  first,  and  may  be 
easily  remedied ;  altliough  unpleasant  compli- 
cations may  ensue  if  the  superficial  injury  is 
neglected,  and  the  parts  beneath  are  long  ex- 
posed to  tiie  action  of  the  air,  which  causes 
irritation,  pain,  and  inflammation.  When  the 
iry  ury  to  the  Sitn  is  so  serious  and  esteusive  as 
to  arrest  the  physiological  action  of  this  organ 
over  a  great  part  of  its  surface,  this  fkct  alone 
is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  result. 
The  suffering  and  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
when  sensibility  has  not  been  cximpletely  dead- 
ened, combine  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
Eatient  ■  after  severe  bums  or  scalds  almost 
opeless ;  but  th«  worst  cases  might  often  be 
avoided  by  a  little  knowledge  and  self-Boasea- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  at  the  tune  of 
the  accident,  and  a  fatal  contingency  be  trans- 
formed into  a  temporary  injury. — where  the 
body  is  enveloped  in  flames,  from  the  clothes 
heii^  on  fire,  the  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  the  carpet  or  a 
mg,  or  any  cloth  or  garment,  closely  round  the 
body,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  burning 
dress,  and  thus  put  out  the  flame.  Or,  lie 
down  at  Mice  and  roll  the  body  over  the  burn- 
ing clothes,  calling  to  some  one  near  to  throw 
a  blanket  or  a  cloth  of  any  sort,  wet  or  dry,  or 
water,  over  you  as  you  lie  on  the  floor,  stifiing 
the  bnrning  clothes  between  jour  body  and  the 
ground.  If  the  clothes  of  a  child  or  a  grown 
person  near  you  should  take  fire,  pursue  the 
same  method.  The  upright  position  is  the 
worst-,  being  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
flames,  and  allowing  them  to  reach  the  upper 
and  most  vital  portions  of  the  body,  trunk, 
head,  face,  and  neck.  Flight  causes  children 
to  run  to  and  fro  for  help,  and  this  .increases 
the  currents  of  surrounding  air,  and  helps  the 
flame  to  spread.  Merely  hugging  the  child 
rapidly  and  closely  in  your  arms,  and  rolling 
slowly  on  the  floor  with  it,  enveloping  the 
flaming  part  with  any  portion  .of  your  own 
dress,  will  stifle  out  the  air  and  flame  together. 
Presence  of  mind  alone  sufBces,  In  every  case, 
and  under  all  conditions,  the  main  thing  to  he 
done  at  first  is  to  stifle  the  flames  by  shutting 
out  the  air. — When  the  accident  has  happened. 
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the  burned  or  scalded  parts  should  he  immersed 
at  once  in  cold  water,  or  enveloped  in  wet. 
cloths,  or  in  dry  cotton,  or  in  flour,  bran,  or 
oiled  muslin,  or  anything  which  is  convenient 
to  keep  out  the  air  from  tlie  injured  surface 
of  the  skin.  Immersion  in  cold  water  is  the 
best,  where  it  is  practicable ;  because  it  not 
only  shuts  off  the  air,  but  causes  a  rapid  rush 
of  temperature  from  the  imnred  tissnes  to  the 
cold  water,  analogous  to  the  violent  rush  of 
heat  from  the  bm'ning  or  scalding  medium  to 
the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  though  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  this  inverse  action  soothes 
the  nerves  of  sense,  and  thus  answers  the  first 
requirement  by  diminishing  the  shock  to  the 
whole  system  from  intensity  of  pain.  Some 
persona  recommend  stimulating  lotions  of 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  tnrpentme,  or 
vinegar,  kept  on  the  iiyured  parts  by  means  of 
lint,  cotton,  or  old  liuen  soaked  in  the  liquid; 
others  prefer  soap  and  water,  with  or  without 
creosote ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  the  best  means.  An  oil-skin,  a 
soapy  film,  a  coat  of  simple  ointment,  of  cotton 
wool,  or  of  flour,  or  anything  which  will  ex- 
clude the  air  and  not  irritate  the  iqjnred  parts, 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  well;  and  all  the 
theories  about  peculiar  modes  of  action  in  the 
varions  stimulating  substances  are  more  or  less, 
it  would  appear,  ima^nary  adjuncts  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  keeping  out  the  air,  TVhen  the  pain 
has  been  arrested  by  the  action  of  cold  water, 
a  delicate  soap-and -water  film  upon  the  injured 
parts,  aurrounded  by  an  oil-skin,  or  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool,  and  bandaged  carefully  to  keep 
the  application  in  its  place,  are  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  ordinary  cases  of  burns  and  scalds, 
until  medical  assistance  is  procured. 

BDENSIDE,  Anbiwe  Everett,  an  American  sol- 
dier, born  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  S3,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Adams,  Newportj  E,  I.,  and  subse- 
quently sent  to  Few  Mexico,  where  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  acted  as 
"quartermaster  in  the  boundary  commission, 
1851-'2.  Having  invented  a  breech-loading 
rifle,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1853,  and 
established  a  manufactory  for  its  fabrication  in 
Rhode  Island.  This  proving  nnsnccessful,  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  Dlinois  Central  rail- 
road, at  its  office  in  New  York.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
Rhode  Island  volunteers,  which  marched  to 
Washington  four  days  after  the  issuing  of  the 
call  by  the  president.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  which. he  was 
made  brigadier  general.  In  January,  1862,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  and  captured  Roanoke  island. 
New  Berne,  and  Beaufort.  He  was  recalied  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  on  the  peninsula,  and 
ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  remained 
until  after  the  defeat  of  Pope  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  confederate 
invasion  of  Maryland  Bumside  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  McClellan,  gained  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Sonth  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1863,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  Antietam,  and  after- 
ward one  of  the  three  corps  into  which  the 
TJnioaarmy  was  divided.  On  Nov.  7  he  super- 
seded McOJellan  in  the  command  of  the  army 
ef  the  Potomac.  He  moved  from  the  Eapidan 
to  Tredericlisbnrg  on  the  Rappahannock,  in- 
tending to  cross  the  river  at  that  point  and 
move  upon  Richmond  ;  bnt  before  he  was  pre- 
pared U)  cross,  Gen.  Lee  had  taken  possession 
of  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank,  BurnBide 
crossed  Dec.  12,  and  on  the  nest  day  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  confederate  lines.  Hia  re- 
peated attacks,  however,  were  all  repnlsed, 
and  in  the  engagement  the  Union  loss  was 
1,153  killed,  9,101  wounded,  3,384  missing— 
18,487  in  ail;  the  confederate  loss  was  595 
killed,  4,061  wounded,  853  missing— 5,809  in 
all.  Several  officers  of  high  rank  severely  crit- 
iciseil  his  meaanrea,  and  he  asked  that  tliey 
should  be  removed,  tendering  his  resignation 
of  the  command  in  case  they  were  not.  Hia 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  lie  was  succeed- 
ed by  Gen.  Hooker,  Jan.  26, 1863.  In  May  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  taking  with  him  two  divi- 
sions of  the  9th  corps,  and  soon  afterward  ar- 
rested 0.  L.  Tallandigham  for  expressing  dia- 
loy^  sentiments.  Early  in  June  the  9th  corps 
was  detached  Itom  Burnside's  command,  and 
sent  to  aid  Gen,  Grant  at  Yicksburg.  Du- 
ring this  absence  occurred  Morgan's  raid,  after 
which  Burnside  undertook  to  free  East  Ten- 
nessee from  the  confederates.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and  received  the  thaaika  of  congress. 
Late  in  September  the  9th  corps  was  restored  to 
the  command  of  Burnside,  Gen.  Lee  had  in  the 
mean  while  sent  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  a 
strong  force  from  Virginia.  Burnside  fell  back 
to  Knoxvilie,  where  he  was  besieged  till  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  the  aege  was 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  Sherman  with  a 
detachment  from  Grant'a  army.  Burnside  was 
then  relieved  from  the  command  in  the  west, 
and  tn  Jannary,  1864,  again  placed  in  command 
of  the  9th  corps,  to  which  a  division  of  colored 
troops  was  attached.  The  original  design  was 
to  send  this  corps  to  Worth  Carolina;  but 
Grant,  now  in  chief  command,  required  It  in 
Virginia.  Grant  having  crossed  the  Eapidan 
on  May  4,  the  9th  corps  followed  the  next  day, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  and  the  North  Anna,  May  6-25. 
Tn  c  pa  was  now  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
P  t  nac  and  placed  under  the  immediate  oom- 
m  nd    f  Gen.  Meade,  Burnside  waiving  his 

B  ty  in  rank.  In  the  subsequent  opera- 
f   ns,  d  wn  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the 

rp  h  e  a  prominent  part.  During  the  early 
p  t  f  the  siege  Bumaide's  lines  were  close  to 
th  f  the  enemy,  and  oppo^te  them  was  a 
strung  redoubt,  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  confederate  defence.  Burnside  undertook 
to  blow  up  this  work  by  running  a  mine  be- 
neath it.'  This  was  completed  in  a  month,  and 
was  exploded  on  June  30.    The  redoubt  was 
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blown  up,  but  the  general  assault  which  was 
to  follow  the  es:plos)on  was  not  made,  and 
the  effort  proved  a  total  failure.  Burnside 
proffered  his  resignation,  which  the  president 
reftised  to  accept,  but  gave  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  was  not  again  called  into  active 
service,  and  resigned  April  IB,  1865.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
reelected  in  the  two  following  years.  Since 
1869  he  has.been  engaged  in  business.  In  the 
autumn  of  1870,  being  in  Europe,  he  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  German  and  French  lines  in 
and  around  Paris,  and  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  mediate  between  the  belligerents. 

BCBOW,  JiUc,  a  German  noveUst,  bom  at 
Kydullen,  Prussia,  Feb,  34, 1806,  died  in  Brom- 
berg,  Feb.  19,  1868.  She  was  educated  in  El- 
bing,  removed  to  Dantzic  is  1823,  and  in  1880 
married  the  architect  Pfannenschmidt.  Her 
first  novel,  Frauenlooe  (3  vols.,  KSnigsberg, 
1850),  was  followed  by  Am  ^rnn  Lehen  Bines 
Glueklickmt  (3  vols.,  16S2).  Among  her  later 
works  are  Jokaimei  Kepler  (3  vols.,  Prague, 
1857-'e5),  and  Die  Preuuen,  in  Prag  (1867). 
She  also, wrote  poetry  and  on  the  education 
of  women  and  children,  and  in  1857  pubUshed 
her  autobiography. 

BEBB.  I.  Aaron,  an  American  clergyman 
and  educator,  bom  in  Fairfield,  Oonn.,  Jan. 
4,  1716,  died  Sept.  34,  1757,  In  1738  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  that  place 
(afterward  removed  to  Princeton),  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  He  was 
succeeded  in  this  ofBce  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
his  ftither-in-law.  He  published  "The  Su- 
preme Deity  of  onr  Lord  Jesaa  Ohriat  Main- 
tained "  (new  ed.,  1791),  several  sermons, 
and  a  Latiu  grammar  (1752).  O.  iaron,  an 
American  soldier  and  politician,  third  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  son  of  the  pre- 
cedii^f,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756, 
died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  T.,  Sept.  14,  1836. 
Both  his  parents  died  before  he  was  three 
years  old,  leaving  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1772, 
entered  the  army  as  a  private,  accompanied 
Arnold  in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was 
present  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec.  For  his 
aervices  in  thia  campaign  he  was  made  ma- 
Jor^and  invited  to  join  the  military  family 
of  Washington.  Some  event  soon  occurred 
which  compelled  Burr  to  leave  headquarters, 
and  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an 
impression  against  him  which  was  never  re- 
moved. "  As  aide-de-camp  to  Gen,  Putnam, 
Burr  was  etigaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York, 
and  in  1777  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel, 
with  the  command  of  his  regiment.  He  was 
in  the  camp  at  VaUey  Forge,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade.  During  the  winter  of 
177S  and  1779  he  was  stationed  in  Westches- 
ter county,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in 
command  at  West  Point.    Early  in  the  follow- 
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ing  spring  he  reBigned  his  commisBion.  Bnrr 
belonged  to  the  Lee  and  Gates  faction,  and 
affected  to  despise  the  military  talents  of 
Washington.  In  1782  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Albany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
he  married  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow  of  a  Brit- 
ish officer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  1783  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profeasion  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  to  the  stat*  legislature  in  1784,  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  of  New  York  in  1789, 
and  chosen  United  States  senator  in  1791. 
While  in  the  senate  he  was  recommended  for 
the  mission  to  France,  bnt  Washington  refased 
to  appoint  him.  He  left  the  senate  in  1797, 
and  the  following  year  was  retnmed  to  the 
state  legislature.  Ho  was  active  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1800,  and  to  his  efforts  may 
be  attributed  the  success  of  the  republicans  in 
New  York,  upon  the  action  of  which  state  the 
result  in  the  Union  depended.  On  account  of 
the  pi-ominence  he  thns  obtwned,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  Iiim  forward  for  the 
vice-presidency.  An  equal  number  of  vot«8 
having  been  cast  for  Jefierson  and  Burr  in  the 
electoral  college,  the  election  of  a  president 
devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives, 
most  of  tlie  federal  members  voting  for  Bnrr. 
Jefferson  was  elected  prewdent,  after  a  contest 
of  several  days,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time. 
Burr  became  vice  president.  His  conduct  in 
permitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  political 
opponents  in  order  to  defeat  the  candidate  of 
his  party,  and  whom  he  himself  had  supported,' 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  republicans, 
and  destroyed  his  politioal  influence.  The 
federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New 
York' in  1804.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
that  party  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  was 
defeated.  The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a 
duel  between  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
July  11,  1804,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Burr  was  disfranchised  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  for  having  fought  a  duel,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  murder  in  New  Jersey.  His  term  as 
vice  president  closed  March  4,  1806,  and  in 
April  he  set  ont  upon  a  jonrney  througli  the 
western  country.  What  were  his  real  schemes 
is  nncertiun ;  probably  they  were  not  definite- 
ly formed  in  his  own  mmd ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  included  the  formaUon'of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  the  south  on  the  borders  of,  and  per- 
haps partly  within,  the  United  States.  He 
purchased  400,000  acres  on  the  Red  river, 
and'gave  his  adherents  to  understand  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  were  to  be  conquered.  His 
proceedings  excited  alarm,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1800,  President  Jefferson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  him.  While  endeavoring  to  make 
his  way  to  the  coast,  he  was  arrested  in  Ala- 
bama, Feb.  19,  1807,  and  brought  to  Eich- 
mond,  Va.,  for  trial  upon  an  indictment  for 
high  treason.  The  trial  began  March  37,  and 
lasted  until  Sept  7.  No  overt  act  of  treason 
could  be  proved,  and  the  jury  brought  in  the 
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verdict,  "Aaron  Burr  is  not  proved  to  be 
guilty  under  the  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  us."  He  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty,  and  in  1808  went  to  Europe,  hoping  to 
obtain  means  to  elfect  his  dewgns,  which  had 
now  taken  the  form  of  an  attempt  upon  Mex- 
ico, He  was  disappointed,  and  after  living 
abroad  for  some  years,  a  port  of  the  time  in 
great  poverty,  he  returned  to  America  in  1813, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York,  but  never  regained  his  porition  at 
the  bar.  In  his  T8th  year  he  married  Madame 
Jumel,  a  wealthy  widow,  but  was  soon  divorced, 
and  died  neglected  three  years  afterward. 
In  person  Bm-r  was  below  the  medium  stat- 
ure ;  his  manners  and  appearance  were  very 
attractive,  but  his  principles  were  loose  and 
his  habits  licentious.  He  was  an  adroit  law- 
yer and  effective  speaker.  He  had  bat  one 
legitimate  child,  Theodosia,  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Ailston  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  lost  at  sea 
in  January,  1813. — See  "Life  of  Aaron  Burr," 
by  Samuel  L.  Knapp  (New  York,  1835); 
"■Memoirs,  with  Selections  iWim  his  Corre- 
spondeiiee"  (S  vols,,  183T-'8),  and  "Private 
Journal "  during  his  reMdence  abroad,  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence  (2  vols., 
1838),  both  edited  by  Matthew  L.  Davis ;  and 
"Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,"  by  James 
Parton  (1858), 

BISRIMPOOR,  or  Barhanpar,  a  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  North- 
em  Circars,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Gai^am ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Situated  a  few  moles  from 
the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  culti- 
vated plain  shut  in  by  lofty  bills  and  abound- 
ing in  perennial  springs,  it  is  a  favorit«  resort 
for'ihe  government  officials  of  Gaiyam  during 
the  unhealthy  months  of  the  wet  season.  The 
weather  from  October  to  February  is  clear, 
cool,  and  healthy,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  50°  to  75".  In  April  and  May  fevers  and 
rheumatism  prevail;  in  June  the  S,  W.  mon- 
soon commences,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  N. 
E.  in  September.  The  soil  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  dry  and  sandy.  The  streets  re- 
semble those  of  most  Indian  towns,  being  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  lined  with  badly  built  mnd 
Louses.  There  are  a  few  briek  buildings, 
many  HiAdoo  temples,  and  well  stocked  ba- 
zaars. Sugar  and  sugar  candy  are  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities,  and  silk  and  cotton 
are  .produced  to  some  extent, 

BDRRAMNHITEIU    See  BnAHUArooTEA. 

BGRRHCS,  or  Bnrru,  ifra^ns,  a  Eoman  com- 
mander, died  A.  D.  fiS.  He  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  Claudius,  at  the  snggestioa  of 
Agrippina,  appointed  him  in  52  sole  prefect  of 
the  prsatorians,  which  enabled  him  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor  to  promote  Nero's  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  With  Seneca  he  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  restraining  the  excesses  of 
Nero,  opposed  the  murderous  designs  of  Agrip- 
pina, and  subsequently  refused  to  become  Nero's 
accomplice  in  her  assassination  and  in  that  of 
Octavia.  Nero  is  generally  believed  to  have  had 
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him  poiBoned^  bnt  according  to  some  anfliori- 
tiea,  Biirrlius  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  congratu- 
late Nero  npoii  the  oonsnmmation  of  hia  matri- 
cide, shared  in  the  apoib  of  Britannicas,  and 
died  a  natural  death. 

BCKEILL,  Jutes,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Providence,  R,  I.,  April  25,  1772,  died  in 
Wftshmgton,  Deo.  35, 1830.  He  graduated  at 
Rhodelsland  college  (now  Brown  university) 
in  1788,  and  in  1791  began  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1797  he  was  elected  attorney  general 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  held  the  office  till  1813, 
when  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  state  in 
1816,  and  in  1817  was  elected  senator  in  con- 
gress, and  died  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  In  the  senate  he  was  distinguished  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

BFREIIT,  HUw,  an  American  scholar  and 
reformer,  horn  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec. 
8,  1810.  The  son  of  a  shoeraalter,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  at  the  ago  of  17  was  apprenticed  -to 
a  btaclismith.  A  desire  to  read  tlie  Scriptnres 
in  the  original  led  him  to  philological  etndies  in 
the  intervals  of  labor,  and  he  soon  mastered 
several  langnages.  He  removed  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  library  of 
the  antiquarian  society  there,  and  while  stiti 
■plying  his  trade  studied  the  principal  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  became, known  as 
"the learned  blacksmith,"  In  1844  he  edited 
at  Worcester  the  "  Christian  Citizen,"  a  paper 
advocating  a  peaceftil  settlement  of  interna- 
tional difflcnlties.  To  the  same  end  he  deliv- 
ered many  public  lectures.  He  was  also  prom- 
inent as  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  of 
slavery  abolition,  and  later  of  cheap  ocean 

Sostage.  In  1846  he  went  to  England,  where 
e  formed  the  "  League  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood," whose  object  was  "to  employ  all  legit- 
imate means  for  the  abolition  of  wdr  through- 
out the  world."  He  was  constantly  engaged 
in  writing  and  lecturing,  and  tooli  aproniinent 
part  in  all  the  European  peace  congresses.  He 
was  for  several  years  consul  at  Binningham, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  after  residing 
altogether  nearly  35  years  in  England.  He 
has  published  "Sparks  from  the  Anivil"  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  "Miscellaneous  Writings "  (18B0), 
"  Olive  Leaves  "  (1863),  "  Thoughts  and  Things 
at  Home  and  Abroad"  (Boston,  1854),  "A 
Walt  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End  " 
(1896),  and  "Lectures  and  Speeches"  (1869). 
BtfKROVCHa,  GMTgc,  an  American  clergy- 
man, executed  for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Aug.  19,  1692.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at  Falmouth  (now 
Portland),  Me.,  in  1676,  and  at  Salem  in  1680. 
In  consequence  of  some  dispute  with  his  people, 
he  returned  to  Falmouth  in  1683  ;  bnt  when 
that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1690,  he  went  back  to  Salem;  Though  a  per- 
son of  unblemished  character,  he  became  one 
of  the  victims  of  accusation  by  the  confessing 
witches.    It  was  testified  that  two  of  his  wives 
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had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  threatening 
if  he  denied  it  to  appear  in  court.  He  was  also 
accused  of  pertbrming  feats  of  extraordinary 
strength  by  aiabolioal  assistance,  and  of  having 
"tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  waeted, 
and  tormented  "  one  Mary  Wolcott.  Although 
he  asserted  his  innocence  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  recited 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  it  was  snpposed  no 
witch  or  wizard  could  repeat  without  mistake, 
he  was  condemned. 

BnUtOVeHS,  StepbcB,  an  American  adven- 
turer, bom  at  Hanover,  S.  H.,  in  1766,  died  at 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  Jan.  28,  1840.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the 
army,  but  soon  deserted.  He  enterwi  Dart- 
mouth college,  which,  after  comroitting  nu- 
merous offences,  he  left  clandestinely  before 
graduating.  Having  been  succwsively  priva- 
teersman,  ship's  physician,  and  schoolmaster, 
ho  acted  as  pastflr  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Pelliam,  Mass.,  for  about  six  months,  when 
he  was  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money, 
and  imprisoned  at  Northampton.  Having  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  firing  the  jail,  he  was 
removed  to  OasUe  island  m  Boston  harbor, 
whence  he  effected  his  escape  with  seven 
other  prisoners,  but  was  retaien.  Released 
from  prison,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  associa- 
tion of  counterfeiters.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  reformed,  entered  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  his 
last  years  in  educating  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Canadians  at  his  own  residence,  where  he  had 
a  large  and  valuable  library.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  life,  he  was  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  aU.  His  "Memoirs  of  my  Own 
Life"  (2  vols,  in  1,  Albany,  1811;  Philadel- 
phia, 1848)  was  formerly  a  very  popular  book. 
It  relates  mainly  to  hie  early  careei*. 

BCRBorCHS,  WnUan,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  at  Kenderton,  near  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  6,1785,  died  Sept.  5,  1813.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1800,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On  Sept.  6,  1813,  be- 
ing in  command  of  the  sloop  Enterprise,  he  en- 
countered off  Portland,  Me.,  the  British  brig 
Boxer,  Lieut.  Blyth,  which  was  captured  after 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Blyth  was 
killed  and  Burroughs  mortally  wounded,  "fhe 
two  commanders  were  buried  side  by  side  in 
Portland,  and  congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to 
the  nearest  relattvee  of  Burroughs. 

BlfSSCHEID,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Rhine,  18  m.  8.  E.  of  DOsseldorf ; 
pop.  in  1871,  6,611.    It  has  several  silk  manu- 


~BIIB8CHEl!l8CHlFr  (from  BuTuche,  a  youth,  a 
student),  an  association  of  German  students, 
originally  designed  to  regulate  their  social  hab- 
its and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nationality.  The 
Brst  oi^nization  was  formed  in  1816  by  that 
portion  of  the  students  of  Jena  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  German  war  of  independence.    Tti- 
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bingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Giessen  follow- 
ed the  example  in  1815-'17.  The  war  not 
having  been  followed  by  those  political  reforms 
wMch-they  had  anticipated,  the  students  of 
Jena  resolved  to  convoke  a  general  Burschen- 
ackaft,  the  object  of  which  shonld  be  to  con- 
nect the  scattered  associations  into  one  na- 
tional hi'otherhood,  hy  the  annnal  election  of  a 
presiding  committee.  On  Oct,  IS,  1817,  repre- 
aentativea  of  almost  all  the  German  univei'sities 
met  at  the  Wartbnrg  festival,  and  in  October, 

1818,  the  members  of  14  univerMtiea  agiun  as- 
sembled, and  adopted  a  constitution,  to  which 
all  the  nniversitiea  gave  their  assent  in  April, 

1819,  with  the  exception  of  Gottingen,  Lands- 
hut,  and  those  of  Austria.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jena  Barschenschaft  was  the  stu- 
dent Sand,  who  had  taien  a  prominent  pai-t  in 
the  convocation  of  the  students  at  the  Wart- 
bnrg. "When  the  dramatist  Kotzebue  was  as- 
sasanated  by  Sand,  on  account  of  his  hostility 
to  the  national  tendencies  of  Germany,  the 
German  princes  became  alarmed,  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  Oai'lsbad,  which  on  Seyt. 
30, 1819,  decreed  the  Suppression  of  the  assocm- 
tions.  The  students,  however,  bafHed  the  de- 
signs of  the  govemmente.  The  only  change 
wnich  the  interdiction  wrought  was  to  make 
the  Bnrschenschaften  meet  in  secret  instead  of 
in  pnblic,'  and  the  secrecy,  far  from  hindering 
their  object,  only  tended  to  forward  it.  In  1827 
the  otiMnal  project  of  a  German  national  Bnr- 
sohenachaft  was  taken  up  again,  but  internal 
dissensions  defeated  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Two  parties  foi-med  themselves,  the  Germanen, 
who  were  practical  politicians  and  determined 
reformei's,  and  the  Arwinen,  composed  of  more 
ideal  patriots,  who  saw  less  good  in  violent 
political  changes  than  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  owi 
individual  cnltnre.  In  1837,  at  Bamberg,  find 
in  September,  1881,  at  Franlrfoi't,  the  conflict- 
ing parties  came  together,  and  the  ArmiTien, 
althongh  in  a  nnmerical  majority,  saeonmbed 
to  the  more  enei^tio  Germarien.  At  a  ; 
eral  meeting  in  Tubingen,  Dec.  25, 1882,  a 
olution  was  openly  resolved  upon,  and  the 
denta  were  all  invited  to  stand  by  the  national 
German  Burschensohaft,  which  had  taken  up 
its  headquarters  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
This  declaration  was  followed  by  the  revoln- 
tionary  attempt  at  Frankfort  in  .Tnne,  1883, 


n  which  1,86T  students  ■ 


iplicated,  and 


which  led  to  the  arrest  of  students  all 
Germany.    Dnring  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
students  who  became  most  prou 
lar  movements  were  those  of  Yi 
never  before  joined  the  Bursehensehaft. 

BIIRSLGH,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  16  m.  H".  of  Stafford;  pop. 
in  1871,  27,107.  It  is  the  principal  town  m 
the  district  called  "The  Potteries,"  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  railway,  and  contains 
a  number  of  large  factories,  villas,  churches,  and 
several  public  buildings.  Here  is  found  a  va- 
riety of  clays  which  are  used  in  the  manufec- 
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I  of  porcelain  and  earthenwares.    Early  in 
17th  century  it  was  the  chief  place  in  Eng- 
land for  the  production  of  earthenware,  at 
first  of  a  rude  and  homely  kind,  but  afterwai-d 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  Josiah  Wedge- 

ood,  who  was  tiom  at  Bursiem  in  1780. 

BDBT,  an  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  separated 

om  Iowa  on  the  E.  by  the  Miasoari  river,  and 
intersected  by  Middle  creek;  area,  EOOsq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,847.  The  Omaha  and  North- 
western railroad  (in  progress)  is  to  pass  throngli 
theS.  W.  part,  and  a  branch  to  Tekama  in  the  6. 
E.  part  is  contemplated.  The  chief  productions 
in  1970'  were  184,063  bushels  of  wheat,  167,182 
of  Indian  corn,  78,724  of  oats,  8,086  tons  of 
hay,  and  66,969  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
1,184  horses,  1,148  milch  cows,  1,694  other 
oatfle,  1,161  sheep,  and  1,924  swine.  Capitol, 
Tekama. 

6DBT0N,  Jobn  HID,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  Aug.  22, 1809.  He  was  educated  at 
Mariachal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law,  which  be  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  To  the  "Westminster  He  view,"  and 
afterwai'd  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  he  con- 
tributed articles  on  law,  history,  and  political 
economy,  and  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  lit- 
erally sketches,  several  of  which  have  been  col- 
lected under  the  titie  of  "The  Scot  Abroad" 
(1864).  He  has  published  the  "Life  and  Oor-i 
reepondence  of  David  Hume"  (3  vols.,  1846) ; 
"Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  and  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden"  (1847);  "Political  and 
SocialEeonomy"(1849);  "Earratives from  the 
Criminal  Trials  of  Scotiand"  (1852);  "Manual 
of  the  Law  of  Seotiand  j"  "  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy;"  "History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Bevolution  to  the  Estinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  "  (1853) ;  "  History  of 
Seotiand  from  Agricola'a  Invasion  to  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688"  (7  vols.  8vo,  1867-'70) ;  and 
"  The  Bookhunter ''  (186S).  He  aided  Sir  John 
Bowling  in  editing  the  works  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  for  which  he  furnished  the  introduction, 
and  afterward  wrote  a  volnme  of  "  Bentiiami- 
ana,"  In  1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  prison  board  of  Seotiand,  and  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  Junctions  of  the  boai-d  to  the 
home  ofEee,  he  was  continued  as  manager  and 
secretary;  and  in  1868  he  was  eppointed  to 
report  annually  to  parliament  the  judicial  sta- 
tistics of  Scotland.  In  this  year  be  also  be- 
came historiographer  royal  for  Seotiand. 

BDRTOV,  Btehwd  Fnucls,  a  British  exploi-er 
and  author,  bom  at  Tuam,  Ireland,  iu  1831. 
He  entered  tlie  Indian  army  in  1842  as  lieu-, 
tenant.  While  stationed  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  he  spent  some  time  in  exploring  tiie 
NeilgheiTy  hills,  and  afterward  served  five 
yeare  in  Sinde  under  Sir  0.  J.  Wapier.  During 
these  yeai's  he  wrote  "  Sinde,  or  the  Unhappy 
Valley,"  and  "Falconry  in  the  "Valley  of  the 
Indus"  (1850);  "Sinde,  and  the  Races  that 
inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,"  and  "  Goa  and 
the  Blue  Mountains"  (1861).  He  had  also  ac- 
quired the  Arabic,  Afghan,  Persian,   Hiado- 
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Btanee,  and  Mooltanee  languagea,  of  the  last  of 
whiah  he  published  a  grammar.  la  1851  he 
retoriied  to  England,  and,  i»ceiving  a  year's 
furlough,  atarted  to  visit  Mecca  and  Medina, 
whioli  no  Christian  had  reached  since  Burok- 
hardt,  in  181-t-'13.  Arriving  at  Alexandria,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  wandering  dervish ; 
and  80  perfectly  had  he  acquired  ttie  Arabic 
language  and  habits,  that  he  was  never  detect- 
ed, and  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  holy 
cities.  His  work,  "A  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medi- 
nah  and  Mecca  "  (1855),  in  which  he  describes 
this  journey,  excited  great  attention.  He  soon 
afterward  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Africa;  this  journey  is  desoribed  in  his  "First 
Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of 
Harar  "  (1856).  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Beataon,  In 
1856  he  set  out  upon  another  African  expedi- 
tion, starting  from  Zanzibar,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  Speke.  They  penetrated  to  the  lake  re- 
gion, and  in  1858  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Burton  desoribed  this  expedition' in  his  "Lake 
Regions  of  Central  Africa"  (1800).  He  then 
visited  the  Mormon  settlements  in  Utah,  and 
published  "  The  City  of  the  Saints "  (1861). 
In  1861  he  was  made  consul  at  Fernando  Po, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  A'frica,  where  ho  wrote 
"  Abheokuta  and  the  Oameroons,"  and  "  A 
Mission,  to  Gelele,  Eing  of  Dahomey"  (1864). 
In  1864  he  became  consul  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
and  wrote  "Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of 
Brazil"  (1868). and  "Letters  from  tho  Battle- 
fields of  Paraguay  "  (collected  in  1870).  In 
I86S  he  went  to  Damascus  as  consul;  trav- 
elled afterward  in  the  Holy  J,and,  and  wrote 
"Unexplored  Palestine"  (1872);  and  his  "An- 
thropological Collections  in  the  Holy  Laud " 
was  published  by  the  anthropological  society. 
In  1872  also  appeared  "Zanzibar,  Oity,  Island, 
and  Coast,"  This  is  properly  an  introduction 
to  his  "Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  hav- 
ing been  written  before  that  work;  but  the 
manuscript,  which  had  been  sent  to  England, 
was  mislaid  in  the  foreign  office.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  consul  at  Trieste.  He  has  also 
published  "  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  or  Tales 
of  Hindu  Devilry  "  (1889).  It  is  said  that  he 
has  acquired  35  languages  and  dialects, 

BDBTOIV,  Eober^  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  born  at  Lindley,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  8, 
1576,  died  in  Oxford  in  168B  or  1640,  about  the 
time  which,  having  cast  his  own  nativity,  be 
had  himself  predicted.  His  f^ily  were  ancient 
and  wealthy.  In  1593  he  went  to  the  university 
,  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  1599.  Having  taken  orders,  he  ob- 
tained a  college  living,  and  in  1638  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  8e- 
grave  in  Leicestersliire.  He  composed  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  in  order,  it  is  said, 
to  distract  his  own  mind  from  mournful  reftec- 
tions.  This  book,  published  in  1621,  passed 
through  five  editions  in  its  author's  lifetime, 
and  has  repeatedly  been  reprinted  since.  Sterne 
seems  to  have  used  it  almost  a 
VOL.  in.— 31 
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place  book.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only 
book  that  ever  took  h<m  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  be  wished  to  rise.  Byron  called 
it  the  most  exciting  and  instructive  medley 
of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  he  ever 
perused.  Burton  left  his  books  to  be  divided- 
between  the  Bodleian  and  Christ  Church  libra- 
ries, tmd  £100  to  each  to  purchase  books. 

BURTON,  WlllUm  Etuis,  an  English  actor, 
born  in  London  in  1804,  died  in  New  York, 
Feb.  S,  1860.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
George  Burton,  author  of  "Biblical.  Research- 
es." Intended  for  the  church,  he  received  a 
classical  education,  but  at  the  age  of  18  assum- 
ed the  direction  of  his  father's  prinljng  office 
and  editedjimonthlymagazine.    "" 
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actor,  and  alter  several  jeai-s  of  experience  on 
the  Norwich  circuit,  he  appeared  with  success 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1833.  He  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which,  "EUen  Ware- 
ham,"  was  played  at  five  theatres  in  London 
on  the  saipe  evening.  He  came  to  America  in 
1834,  and  at  difierent  times  was  tho  lessee  and 
manager  of  theatres  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  H"ew  York.  In  Philadelphia  he 
erected  the  National  theatre,  and  started  in 
1837  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."  In  1841 
he  became  manager  of  the  National  theatre  in 
New  York,  which  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
May  of  that  year,  l^e  managed  Burton's  thea- 
tre, previou^y  known  asPalmo's  opera  house, 
in  Chambers  street,  New  Yorkj  from  1848  to 
1856,  when  he  leased  the  Metropolitan  thea- 
tre in  Broadway.  This,  under  &e  name  of 
Burton's  new  theatre,  he  continued  to  manage 
till  1858,  when  he  began  a  starring  tour.  Mr. 
Burton  was  an  acoompUshed  scholar,  and  had 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library.  He 
gained  great  success  as  a  manager,  whUe  as 
an  actor  he  excelled  in  a  wide  renge  of  com- 
edy characters,  being  especially  identified  with 
those  of  Captain  Cuttle,  Toodles,  Amiuadab 
Sleek,  Mr.  Micawber,  Poor  Pillicoddy,  Paul 
Pry,  Tony  Lumpkin,  &c.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magazines,  edited  for  several 
years  the  Philadelphia  "Literary  Souvenir," 
and  published  a  "  Cyclopfedia  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor" (2  vols..  New  York,  1858). 

BBBTOJf-tPOJf-TBEHT,  a  market  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  31  m.  E.  of  Stafford,  in  a 
parish  of  its  own  namo,  which  lies  partiy  in 
Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Derbyshire ;  pop.  in 
1871,  36,368,  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  is  naviga- 
hle  to  this  point  by  barges,  and  was  formerly 
crossed  here  by  a  remorkable  and  very  ancient 
freestone  bridge  of  36  arches,  which  was  par- 
tially pulled  down  and  replaced  by  one  of  .39 
arches  in  1863-'4.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  three  hand- 
some churches,  chapels  belon^ng  to  various 
dissenting  congregations,  a  free  grammar  school 
for  boys,  a  library  and  newsroom,  almshouses, 
a  union  workhouse,  a  dispensary,  and  a  sav- 
ings bank.    Burton  was  formerly  noted  for  ala- 
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bflster  works,  bnt  its  chief  prodnction  now  la 
the  famous  ale  to  which  it  gives  its  name  and 
which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  Eu 
rope,  America,  and  Asia.  In  18T0  there  were 
26  breweries  in  operation,  including  the  im 
mense  establishments  of  Bass  and  Allaopp,  cot 
ering  respectively  about  40  and  oO  acres.  Xhe 
otier  branches  of  industiT^  are  malting,  tan 
ning,  rope  making,  iron  forging,  and  the  man- 
ufactiire  of  cotton  and  hats.  There  are  fairs 
five  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Thursday.  Burton  has  communication  with 
all  parts  of  England  by  the  Midland  railway 
and  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Leicester  and 
Swannington  lines ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand" 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
Trent  about  a  mile  below. — The  abbey  of  Bur- 
ton, some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible, 
was  founded  about  1003  by  an  earl  of  Mercia, 
and  subsequently  received  charters  and  privi- 
leges from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat 
in  parliament.  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  abbey,  including  the  town  and  sev- 
eral hamlets,  to  an  ancestor  of  the  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
thence  derives  the  right  of  appointing  of&oers 
for  the  government  of  the  town. 

BEBTSCHUD  (Fr.  Borcette),  a  town  of  Pms- 
aa,  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  rirer 
Worm,  close  by  Aix-la-ChapoUo,  of  which  it  is 
almost  a  continuation;  pop.  in  1871,  10,079. 
It  contains  several  manufactories,  especially  of 
cloths  and  needles,  and  some  celebrated  sulphur 
springs  and  baths,  whose  temperature  is  from 
106°  to  155°.  It  had  formerly  a  famous  abbey, 
BCRT,  a  parish,  pariiamentary  borough,  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
between  the  Roche  and  the  Irweli,  8  m.  N.  of 
Manchester,  with  which  city  it  communicates 
by  railway  and  canal;  pop.  of  the  borough  ' 
1871, 41,517.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  hut  its  u 
portance  is  of  modern  date.  Since  1846  the 
streets  have  been  payed  and  widened,  gas  and 
water  introduced,  sewers  constructed,  and 
many  handsome  buildings  erected.  The  prij 
cipal  edifices  are  the  parish  church,  with 
beautiful  tower  and  spire ;  a  town  hall,  in  tl 
Italian  style,  built  by  the  earl  of  Derby; 
Gothic  church,  with  a  spire  130  ft.  high, 
erected  in  1868 ;  an  athensum,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  a  model  barrack,  and  a  savings 
bank.  There  are  many  excellent  schools. 
The  manufaotnrt  of  woollens  was  introduced 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  stiU 
prominent.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  exten- 
Mvely  prosecuted  in  aU  its  branches ;  several 
important  improvements  in  it  originated  here, 
and  among  others  that  of  employing  various 
colors  in  weaving  one  piece  of  cloth.  The  first 
Sir  Robert  Peel  established  his  extensive  print 
works  on  the  Irweli,  near  this  town;  and  at 
his  residence,  Chamber  hall,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  his  son,  the  celebrated  statesman, 
was  born;  a  bronze  statue  of  him  stands  in 
the  market  place.    Bury  also  contwns  seve- 
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ral  lleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  paper 
milh  logwood-grinding  mills,  and  iron  foun- 
denes  It  is  governed  by  the  county  magis- 
tritts,  who  hold  petty  sessions  twice  a  week. 
Ihere  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

BrEl.  L  Aag«  Henri  Blaze  de,  a  French  au- 
thor bom  at  AvignoninMay,  1813.  His  name 
IS  properly  Blaze,  that  of  Bury  being  assumed 
from  his  mother,  who  was  of  English  descent. 
He  studied  at  the  coUSge  Bourbon  in  Paris,  and 
made  his  first  literary  venture  with  a  poem  en- 
titled Le  scuper  ehea  leeommandeur,  published 
in  183B  in  the  Sevue  des  Deux  Mimdea.  To 
that  periodical  he  contributed  for  many  years 
upon  political  and  social  questions.  He  wrote 
for  it  also  many  poems  and  critical  essays  upon 
Germany  and  its  literature,  some  of  them  un- 
der the  pseudonyme  of  Hans  Werner,  Among 
his  works  are  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Favst, 
accompanied  with  notes  and  an  essay  (1840 ; 
9tb  ed.,  1853) ;  Kosemonde,  an  illustrated  poem 
(1841);  Pohiet  (1842);  Let  Pohiet  de  Oatke 
(1843);  Bcrwaira  et  poetea  de' V Allemagne 
(2  vols.,  1846);  Lanuitde  Walpurgis  (1860); 
SowBenirs  et  reciU  de«  oampagnes  d^Autrtche 
(1854);  Ze»  mjaiciens  eontemporaim  (18B6); 
InUrmMes  et  poemes  (1859);  Lei  salons  de 
Vienne  et  de  Berlin  (1861,  anonymous) ;  £e 
DeeantSron,  a  comedy  (1861);  Le  Chevalier  de 
Ghassot  (1863);  and  Meyerbeer  et  son  temps 
(1865).  In  1868  he  recovered  from  the  family 
of  Meyerbeer  his  right  in  La  Jeunesse  de  Qathe, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  libretto.  II.  Marie  Paa- 
llne  n»9e  Sturt,  a  French  writer  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, wife  of  the  preceding.  At  the  age  of  18 
she  began  to  contribute  essays  and  tales  to  the 
Besvede Paris e,nAQi(i Revue  des Beux Mendes, 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Arthur  Dudley  and 
Maurice  Flassan.  She  has  written  both  in  Eng- 
lish andFrench.  Under  one  other  pseudonymes 
she  has  published  Essai  sur  Lord  Byron,  and 
the  novels  "Mildred  Vernon"  and  "Falken- 
berg,"  and  under  her  own  name  Voyage  en 
AutricAe,  en  Rongrie  et  en  Allertiagne  (1831). 

BUBV  ST.  EDHBSD'S,  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough  and  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Sufi'olk,  on  the  river  Larke,  2a 
m,  N,  W.  of  Ipswich ;  pop.  of  the  borough  in 
1871,  14,928.  It  is  well  built, 'and  is  supplied 
with  gas  and  water.  It  has  three  handsome 
churches,  one  of  which,  St,  Mary's,  built  about 
1480,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  carved, 
roof,  and    contains   a  monument   to    Mary, 

Sueen  of  France,  alterward  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
aaghter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Among 
.the  schools  are  a  free  grammai'  school,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  a  commercial  school  for  150 
boys,  national  schools,  &c.  Of  nearly  100  alms- 
housesand  similar  Institutions  in  Bury,  the  most 
celebrated  is  Clopton's  hospital  for  aged  wid- 
owers and  widows.  Two  fairs  are  held  here 
during  the  year ;  the  principal  one,  which  is 
among  the  most  important  in  England,  com- 
mences Oct.  2,  and  lasts  three  weeks. — Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  the  old 
writers  call  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  Vil- 
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la  Faastina.  Its  name  comes  from  St.  Edmimd, 
ting  and  martyr,  who  received  the  manor  from 
Beodric  after  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarviiy, 
and  was  here  crowned  king  of  East  AngUa  in 
85()  After  1  is  death  and  canonization  the  Ben 
edi  tmes  t  ran  led  heie  an  aWey  unler  lii-t  pi 
tection   I  1  L  1         I  \  |]  e  m  It 
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magnifloent  in  the  ki  ngdom  aft«r  tliatofGIaston- 
bury.  The  abhot,  nnder  whom  were  80  monlts, 
18  chaplains,  and  111  servants,  eqoyed  the 
most  estenMve  pririleges  even  to  the  coining 
cf  money  ind  inflict  on  of  capital  pim  shment 
Alnio  t  the  only  relic  kftot  its  grandeur  i5  the 
t    I    (,!'«      On  tlu  w  kof  the    h  lol  yard 


opposit*  to  this  stands  the  ITorman  tower,  or 
church  gate,  a  square  structure  80  ft.  in  height, 
and  of  unknown  age.  It  originally  only  form- 
ed the  prineipal  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 
but  it  was  used  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey  as  a  bellry  for  a  neighboring  church. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Norman  architecture  in  existence.  Portions  of 
the  church  remam,  but  are  used  as  dweEinga 
and  shops.  Parliaments  were  held  here  by  Hen- 
ry III.  and  several  other  kings.  Tlie  town  is 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London. 

BCS,  Cesar  de,  a  French  priest,  born  at  Oa- 
vaillon,  Feb.  8,  1544,  died  in  Avignon,  April  15, 
1607.  In  youth  he  led  a  gay  life  in  the  camp 
and  at  court,  but  took  orders  in  1674,  and  in 
1592  founded  at  De  I'lsle  (Vaucluse)  tlie  first 
establishment  of  the  reli^ous  order  of  the  doc- 
trine chrUienne  or  doctrinaires.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  there  were  160  of  their 
establishments  in  France.  The  order  was  re- 
stored in  1850  at  Oavaillon,  with  an  establish- 
ment at  Marseilles,  and  another  has  since  been 
founded  in  Paris.  De  Bus  founded  in  1589 
the  Jilles  de  la  doctrine  ckrSti&nne,  a  similai' 
institution  for  women,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  restored.  He  became  blind  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  prineipal  work  is  In- 
atruetiong  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1666). 

BVSBEQiniJS,  ingerins  Gl^enJua  (Aitqibr  Ghis~ 
LBN  DB  Bdsbeoq),  a  Flemish  scholar  and  states- 


id  Abbey. 


man,  born  at  Oommines  in  1522,  died  near 
Rouen,  Oct.  28,  1592,  He  was  employed  by 
Ferdinand  I.  oa  several  important  diplomatic 
missions,  and  officiated  for  many  years  as  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  whence  he  was 
recalled  in  15ti2  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the. emperor  Maximilian 
II.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  archduchess- 
Elizabeth  to  France  on  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Charles  IX.,  and  was  ambassador 
in  Paris  till  1592,  when  he  left  the  French 
court  to  visit  Flanders.  On  his  way  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  leaguers,  and  although 
he  received  no  personal  tn.jury,  the  shook  was 
so  great  that  he  died  before  he  could  reach 
his  destination.  During  his  residence  in  Tnr- 
key  he  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  Greek 
inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  which  he  after- 
wai-d  presented  to  the  library  &t  Vienna,  and  ' 
also  employed  an  ai'tist  to  make  drawings  of 
rare  plants  and  animals.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Itinera  ConstantinopoUtanum  et  Ama- 
tiwwum,,  et  de  Ee  Militari  contra  Tnrcae  ingti- 
tuenda  Consilium  fAntwerp,  1583),  also  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Legationi»  Turcim  fyis- 
tola  IV.  (Paris,  1589).  His  complete  works, 
in  Latin,  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1633, 
and  at  Basel  in  1740-. 

BUSCl,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  9  m.  N.  W.  of  Coni,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maira,  an  affluent  of  the  Po  ;  pop.  about 
9,000.    Near  it  excellent  wine  is  produced. 
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b£sCU,  Sobam  Gaatg,  »  German  pLikntliro^ 

Eiat  and  writer  on  statistics  fmd.  commerce, 
om  at  Alten-Weding  in  Hanovei",  Jan.  3, 
1738,  died  Aug.  5,  1800.  He  vaa  edBoated 
at  Hamburg  and  GoUingen,  and  in  1766  was 
made  professor  of  mathematios  in  tlie  Haic- 
bni'g  gymmisinm,  wMch  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  Besides  snggeating  many  theoretical 
improYementa  in  the  oaiTjing  on  of  trafie 
by  the  oity,  he  brought  about  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  an  asaodation  for  the  pi-ranotion  of 
art  and  industry,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  trade,  instituted  In  ITBT,  which  be- 
came under  his  direction  one  of  the  roost 
noted  establishments  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Besides  a  history  of  trade  {QeicMclite  der 
merhourdiggten  Weltltdndel,  Hamburg,  1781), 
he  wrote  voluminously  on  all  sabjecta  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  political  economy. 
His  oolleoted  works  were  published  in  16  vol- 
mnea  at  Zwickau  in  1818-'10,  mid  8  volumes 
of  selected  writings,  comprising  those  on  trade 
alone,  at  Hamburg,  1824t-'7.  Tor  some  time 
before  his  death  Bflsch  was  almost  totally  blind. , 
BilsCHlIve,  Jntou  Friedildi,  a  German  geog- 
rapher, born  at  Stadthagen,  in  Schanmburg- 
Lippe,  Sept.  27,  1724,  died  in  Berlin,  May  28, 
17B3.  His  flrat  gec^'aphioal  work,  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  duchies  of  ScMeawig  and  Holsteia, 
was  published  in  1753.,  In  1754  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  GOttingen,  and  in 
1761  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1706  he  removed  to 
Beiiin.  His  most  important  work,  the  Erd- 
Imelvreiiung,  of  which  the  first  yolrane  was 

tublisbed  at  Hamburg  in  1764,  was  continued 
y  various  authora  down  to  1807.  That  division 
of  it  in  which  he  describes  the  oomitiiea  and 
nations  of  Europe  (13  parts)  was  translated  into 
English  (6  vols.  4to,  London,  1762).  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  among  which  are  Epitome 
Tlteoldgim  (Lemgo,  1757)  and  Grundriss  eu 
emer  Geacliichte  der  PJiilosopMe  (3  vols., 
Eisfeld,  1773-'84). 

BDSCHinUNK,  Jobaiu  Eari  Eiloaril,  s.  German 
^ilolM^st,  horn  in  Magdebui^,  Teb.  14,  1805. 
He  studied  in  Berhn  under  BOckh,  Wolf,  and 
Hegel,  and  at  G6ttingen  under  Bopp. 
1827-'8  he  was  a  tutor  in  Mesico,  when 
gave  much  attention  to  the  Aztec  and  other 
languages.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was 
introduced  by  Bopp  to  WiHiehn  von  Humboldt, 
whom  he  assisted  from  1629  to  1835  in  the 

S reparation  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
:avi  langnage  in  Java'.  After-  Humboldt' 
death  (13S5)  he  was  tlie  sole  author  of  the 
third  volume,  containing  a  comparative  gri 
mar  of  the  South  sea  and  Malay  languages, 
and  was  chained  by  the  Berlin  academy  with 
editing  the  whole  work  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1830 
'40).  Buschmann  also  published  Humboldt' 
vocftbuiary  of  the  Taiitian  langnage  in  hi 
Aperfu  de  la  langne  des  ties  Marquises  et  la 
lanffue  taUunne  {1943).  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt employed  him  to  prepare  the  orifrfnal 
sript  of  his  Komnoa  (1845-'59),  of  wldch 
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the  last  MS.  volume,  cwreeted  by  Humboldt, 
was  in  1866  presented  by  Buschmaim  to  the 
emperor  If  apmeon,  who  gflve  it  to  the  impeiial 
library  in  Paris.  Busohmann  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  1840,  and  director  of  the  royal  librai'y 
at  Berlin  in  1868,  Among  his  principal  worlM 
are :  Die  aetekUchsn,  OrUnamm  (Berlin, 
18B8) ;  Die  SpiMvn  der  aeteMeehen  ^raehen 
im  niirdlichen  Mexiao  -and  AShern  amerika- 
machen  Norden  (186B)  ;  Ba,%  Apache  und  der 
atAapaekitehe  Spraehntamm  (3  vols.,  1860-63) ; 
and  Grammatt^  der  aonoTtseheTt  Spracken.  (8 
parts,  Berlui,  1864-'8). 

BDSEHBAinL  Herniwut,  a  German  theolo^an, 
bom  at  Nottelen,  Westphalia,  in  1600,  died  in 
Mtlnster,  Jan.  31,  1668.  He  was  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Mflnster,  and  in  his  Medulla 
TheologitB  Morailis,  which  passed  through  50 
editions  (new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lonvain,  1848),  te 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  aecular 
tribunals  m  almost  every  European  state  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  his 
work,  and  committing  it  to  the  flames 

BUBH,  George,  an  American  theologian,  horn 
at  Norwich,  Vt.,  June  12, 1796  died  m  Eoch 
eater,  H".  T.,  Sept.  IS,  1859  He  giaduated  at 
Dartmoutii  college  in  1818,  studied  at  Prmoe 
ton  theolojjrfeal  aeminaiy,  received  oidmation 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  for  four  yeais 
a  missionary  in  Indiana,  and  in  1831  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  Hew  York.  In 
1883  he-  pubhshed  a  "Life  of  Mohammed," 
and  itt  1888  a  "Ti-eatise  on  the  Millennium," 
in  which  he  regai-ds  the  millennial  age  as  the 
pei'iod  during  which  Christianity  triurnphed 
over  Roman  paganiem.  About  the  same  time 
he  compiled  a  volume  of  "  Scriptural  Illustra- 
tions ; "  in  1835  publialied  a  Hebrew  grammar ; 
and  in  1840  began  the  iasue  of  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament^  which  ex- 
tended to  seven  volumes.  He  edited  in  1844 
the  "Hierophant,"  a  monthly  magazine,  de- 
voted to  the  esplanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Erophetic  symbols.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
is  "Anastaais,"  in  which  he  opposed  that 
view  of  the, resurrection  which  implies  a  phys- 
ical reconstraction  of  the  body.  This  work 
attracted  much  attention,  and  he  answered  the 
many  attacta  which  were  made  upon  it  iu  a 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ." 
He  connected  himself  with  the  "  ITew  Jeru- 
salem ohui-ch  "  in  1845,  translated  from  tlie 
Latin  the  diary  of  Swedenborg,  and  afterward, 
as  editor  of  ttie  "New  Ohuroh  Repository " 
and  otherwise,  labored  to  develop  and  maintain 
tiie  principles  of  that  philosopher.  In  1847  he 
published  a  work  on  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmeilsm,  which  he  deemed  a  confirmation 
of  the  truths  of  Swedenborg's  revelations ;  and 
in  1857  "  Priesthood  and  Oiergy  unknown  to 
Christiamty."  Hismemoirs,  by  W.  M.  Femald, 
were  published  in  1860. 

BCSHEL,  an  Englisli  measure  of  8  gallons, 
divided  into  4  pecks,  used  for  dry  materials,  as 
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grain,  froit,  coal,  &o.  The  eallon,  whicli  by  act 
of  parliament  of  George  Iv.,  c.  74,  §  7,  ia  de- 
fined to  (ietermine  its  capacity,  must  contain  10 
lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in 
air  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.,  the  barometer 
being  at  30  inches;  or  in  bull;  277'374  cubic 
inches.  The  Bo-called  imperial  bushel,  then, 
must  contain  3,218-192  cubic  inches.  Bat  if  the 
goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  nsuallj  heaped,  as 
potatoes,  coal,  etc.,  it  was  prescribed  that  the 
capacity,  including  the  raised  cone,  should  be 
3,816  cubic  inches.  Thia  rule  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  of  William  IV.  The  Win- 
chester bushel  was  the  standard  before  the  im- 
perial from  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  (act  of 
1497).  Its  capacity  was  3,150-42  cubic  inches ; 
its  dimensions  18J  inches  internal  diameter,  and 
depth  8  inches.  Heaped,  the  cone  was  to  be 
not  less  than  6  inches  high,  making  with  a  tme 
cone  its  contents  2,747-70  cubic  inches.— The 
standard  bushel  of  the  "United  States  and  of 
the  state  of  New  York  is  the  Winchester  bushel 
of  3  150  42  cubic  inches 

BDSHIRE,  or  Am-Sbehr,  a  seaport  town  of 
Persia,  m  the  province  of  Pars,  on  the  H"  E 
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coast  of  the  Persian  gul^  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  which  is  the  bay.  The  cUmate  is  extremely 
iiot  and  unhealthy,  prodncing  various  kinds  of 
disease,  especially  of  the  eyes.  In  1881  the 
plague  made  a  fearful  havoc  among  the  popu- 
lation, which  from  30,000  in  previous  years 
dwindled  down  to  5,000  or  6,000  in  1858;  but 
the  number  has  since  somewhat  increased. 
Besides  many  huta  of  palm  wood  outside  of 
the  gates,  there  are  about  400  white  stone 
houses  in  the  town,  which  present  an  agreeable 
appearance  from  a  distance;  and  the  hadgira, 
or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  houses  to  the 
height  of  100  feet,  contribute  to  enhance  this 
impresMon.  The  narrow  streets,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  in  a  miserable  condition. 
There  are  few  handsome  buildings  ifi  the  town 
excepting  the  East  India  company's  factory 
and  the  sheikh's  palai^e. — Basbire  is  the  great 
emporium  of  Persia.  Its  merchants  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  India,  Kussia,  and 
Turkey  and  supply  almost  ali  Per«ia  with 
goods  The  principal  miports  trom  India  are 
steel,  mdigo,  sugars,  and  spioes       Manufac- 


tured goodi  are  imported  trim  En.hnl  anl 
continental  Europe  a  Briti  h  consular  resident 
hat  ing  long  been  mamtamed  at  Bushire  Many 
goods  sent  from  Europe  to  India  are  thence 
exported  to  Bushire  The  exports  are  raw 
silk,  sheep's  and  goats'  wool,  horses  dried 
frnit  wine  gram  copper  tnr<iuoioea  tobacco 
yellon  dye  bernes,  asifcetida  and  vanous  sorts 
of  drags,  rose  water,  gal!  nats,  pearls,  and  other 
minor  articles.  The  principal  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  carpets,  shawls,  velvets, 
silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  brocades.  Cot- 
ton is  extensively  produced,  and  chiefly  re- 
tained for  home  consumption,  although  some 
of  it  is  exported  to  Russia  and  other  countries. 
The  great  route  to  the  interior  of  Persia  starts 
at- Bushire,  and  is  of  great 


afrate-i  xl  importance  On  the  land  side  the 
town  13  fortified  bj  a  mud  wall  with  round 
towers  In  the  war  between  England  and 
Persia,  Bushire  became  the  basis  of  military 
operations,  and  was  captured  Dec  9  18aG,  at 
the  verj  outset  of  the  e-?pedition 

BrSHHEN  (Dutch  Boi)eimane)  a  tribe  of 
S  Africa  inbabitiug  both  banks  of  the  Orange 
riier  The  dcert  re{,ion  occupied  by  them  b. 
of  the  river  is  within  the  nominal  limits  of  Oape 
Colony,  and  is  designated  aa  Great  Bushman 
Land.  The  Bushmen  resemble  the  Hottentots, 
h(it  their  figure  is  smaller  and  more  spare, 
while  their  life  of  constant  warfare  and  priva- 
tion has  (^ven  them  a  crafty,  savage  look,  at 
lance  with  the  simple,  stolid  expression  of 
Hottentots,    Their  language  resembles  the 
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Hottentot  dialect  in  its  harsh,  gnttnra),  and 
snorting  sonnds,  but  tlie  two  people  do  not 
imdei'stand  each  other.  They  have  no  fixed 
reaidenoe,  huild  no  dwellings,  but  live  ia  fami- 


lies and  roam  about,  eat  n  nde  t  ee3  bnshes, 
and  other  casa  she  te  Hubs  at  ng  a  on  plan- 
del',  eating  aw  fie  J  and  when  tl  at  (ails  liv- 
ing on  snakes  m  ce  grabs  and  vermin.  In 
driniing  they  1  e  down  The  r  nsael  clothing 
is  a  mei'e  sheepskui  although  they  weai'  caps 
or  other  garments  when  they  oan  procare  them. 
Tiiey  are  armed  with  knives,  small  bows  and 

Eoiaoned  arrows,  .which  they  use  with  desterity. 
1  their  own  language  they  are  called  Saab  or 
Saan.  A  email  nnmber  of  them  in  Oape  Col- 
ony, employed  as  menials,  are  comparatively 
civilized ;  bnt  missionary  efforts  are  not  very 
saccessful  among  them,  though  active  espe- 
cially on  the  8.  E.  boundaiy,  where  Hottentots 
live  together  witii  Bushmen. 

BIISHSELL,  Dajld,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Sayhrooi,  Conn.,  about  1754,  died  at 
"Warrenton,  Ga.,  in  1824.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  ooilfige  in  1776,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  tlie  invention  of  a  machine  for  blowing 
up  vessels  from  under  water.  He  saccessftillr 
exploded  many  small  models,  and  made  a  large 
machme  capable  of  oonveying  an  operator  with 
150  lbs,  of  powder,  which  was  tried  in  vain  on 
the  Eagle,  a  British  04-fcnn  ship,  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  Buahneil  prepared  a 
number  of  maehines  in  kegs  to  be  floated  by 
the  tide  npon  the  British  vesisels  lying  iu  the 
river  at  Philadelphia,  the  result  of  which  at- 
tempt gave  occasion  to  the  ballad  of  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  the  Kegs,"  by  Francis  Hopkinson.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  after  the 
close  of  tlie  war  went  to  France.  It  T7as  long 
supposed  that  he  died  there,  bnt  he  returned  to 
America,  became  prinidpal  of  several  schools 
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in  Georgia,  and  finally  a  phyrician  at  Warren- 
ton,  where  he  was  known  as  Dr.  Bush. 

BVSHNEU:,  Berace,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, horn  at  New  Preston,  Oonn.,  in  1803. 
He  giaduated  at  Yale  college  in  182T,  was 
toacher  m  an  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn,,  and 
in  1^28  became  tutiii  m  Yale  college,  also 
^tudjing  law  and  theology  In  1838  he  be- 
(ime  pistol  ot  the  Hoitli  Congregational 
chuioh  in  Hirfford  In  1837  he  delivered  at 
"Yale  college  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  on 
the  "  Prmciples  of  National  GreatnesSj"  and  in 
1847  pubUshed  "  Christian  Nurture,"  m  which 
he  disousEed  the  eulgeot  of  I'eligions  education, 
and  treated  of  the  family  as  a  reliposa  insti- 
tution. In  1848  appeared  "  God  in  Cliriet," 
three  disoonrses  previously  delivered,' with  a 
preliminary  "Dissertation  on  Language  as  re- 
lated to  Thought."  The  views  herein  expressed 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were 
questioned,  and  the  author  was  called  upon  to 
answer  a  charge  of  heresy  before  the  clerical 
association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The 
charge  waa  not  sustained.  In  further  espla- 
narion  and  defence  of  hia  views,  he  published, 
in  1851  a  work  entitled  "Christ  in  Theology," 
in  which  he  argued  that  systematio  orthodoxy 
is  not  attainable,  and  that  human  language  is 
incapable  of  expressing  with  any  exactness 
theologic  science.  His  other  principal  works 
are:  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life"  (1858); 
"  Nature  and  the  Supernatural "  (1858) ; 
"Work  and  Play"  (1884);  "Christ  and  hia 
Salvation"  (1864);  " The  Vicarious  Sacrifice " 
(1806) ;  "Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things  "  (1888) ; 
and  "Women's  Sufi'i-agc,  the  Eeform  against 
Nature  "  (1869).  He  has  also  published  many 
diseonraea  and  addressee,  and  has  been  a  ire- 
quent  contributor  to  religious  periodicals. 

BUSSE?,  BetU^niD,  amerohant  of  Boston,  horn 
in  Canton,  Mass.,  March  1,  1757,  died  in  Eos- 
bnry,  Jan,  18,  3842.  At  the  age  of  18  he  en- 
listed SB  a  private  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  served  for  three  or  fonr  yeai-s,  when  lie 
married  and  began  business  as  a  alversmith  in 
Dodham,  At  tiie  eiL<l  of  the  war  he  remoyed 
to  Boat<in,  where  he  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce and  acqnired  a  fortune,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  university,  after  the  de- 
cease of  certain  relatives,  to  be. used  for  the 
support  of  the  law  and  divinity  schools,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  instmetion 
in  practical  agricnltnre.  For  this  last  puiiiose 
he  devised  a  farm  of  several  hnndred  acres  in 
West  Eoxbnry,  near  Boston,  where  in  1869-'70 
the  government  of  the  imiver^ty  built  a  col- 
lege, and  eatabUshed  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  horticnltnre.  The  amount  of  Mr.  Bussey's 
bequest  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  estimated 
at  $850,000, 

BIJSSI  D'MBOISE,  Loote  de  Ucmeiit  dc,  a 
French  cavalier  of  the  second  half  of  the  Iflth 
century.  He  became  prominent  dmlng  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  lo  murder  his  relative  Antoine  de  Cler- 
mont, with  whom  he  had  been  in  litigation. 
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The  duke  of  Anjou  afterward  procured  for  him 
the  command  of  the  caatle  of  Angers.  He  at- 
tempted to  aednce  the  countess  of  Montaoreau, 
who  by  her  husband's  command  assigned  an 
interview  to  him,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
count,  and  assassinated  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. His  death,  according  to  De  Thoo,  was 
hailed  with  general  delight.  One  of  George 
Chapman's  best  dramas  is  "Bnssy  d'Ambois," 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  made  Bussy  the  hero  of 
one  of  his  novels,  La  Dome  de  MonUoreau. 

BDSTAHANTE,  liustMo,  a  Mexican  physician, 
soldier,  and  statesman,  born  at  Jiqnilgail,  in 
the  province  of  Michoacan,  July  37,  1780, 
died  at  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Feb.  6,  1853. 
He  was  family  physician  to  Don  Felix  Maria 
Oalleja,  military  governor  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
who  in  1808  gave  him  a  commission  in  the  San 
Luis  regiment  of  militia,  composed  of  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  He  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  Oalleja  commanded  tiU  1819, 
gaining  distinction  especially  in  the  battles  of 
Aculoo,  Guanajuato,  and  Calderon,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Cuautla  in  1812,  and  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  1820,  having  gained  the 
confidence  of  Itui-bide,  he  was  made  chief 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  1821  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  junta.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal 
by  the  regency,  and  appointed  captain  general 
of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
interior.  In  April,  1822,  he  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  roraaining  Spanish  forces  near 
Juchi.  After  the  death  of  Iturbide,  having 
taken  sides  with  the  federal  party,  he  was  \ij 
the  government  of  Victoria  appointed  anew 
military  governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  then 
the  highest  in  the  Kesioan  army.  ■  In  1839  he 
headed  the  revolution,  and  proclaimed  the  plan 
of  Jalapa  toward  the  end  of  the  same  year; 
and  the  commencement  of  the  following  year 
found  him  vice  president  of  the  republic  and 
exercising  the  supreme  executive  power.  In 
1832,  a  new  revolution  having  taken  place  un- 
der Santa  Anna,  Bustamante  resigned  the  presi- 
dency. In  1833  he  was  exiled  and  visited  the 
principal  countries  of  Enrope,  but  especially 
France,  where  he  resided  till  1839,  when  he 
was  recalled  by  the  government  after  the  fall 
of  Santa  Anna.  He  was  reelected  president  of 
the  republic  about  the  middle  of  1837,  his  ad- 
ministration continuing  until  the  end  of  1841. 
He  then  set  out  anew  for  Enrope,  and  remfdned 
there  till  18i5.  The  nest  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed president  of  the  congress,  the  last  impor- 
tant office  that  he  filled.  Bnstamante  was  one 
of  the  most  honorable  of  the  pnblic  men  of 
Mexico,  and  the  republic  was  prosperous  under 
his  administration. 

BVSTIBD  {otis),  a  large  bird,  peculiar  to  the 
dry,  grassy  plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  has  not  been  found  on  flie  American  con- 
tinent, and  only  one  species  in  Austraha.  Bus- 
tards were  formerly  abundant  in  Great  Britain, 
on  the  open  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
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some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  said  that 
they  were  coursed  with  greyhounds,  whioh  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  as  they  cannot  take 
wing  easily  or  without  considerable  prepara- 
tion, and  when  hard  pressed  on  a  sudden  have 
the  habit  of  running  with  their  wings  outspread 
like  sails  to  assist  them,  after  the  manner  of 
ostriches,  with  which  they  have  several  points 
in  common.  There  are  two  European  species 
of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  gallinaceous  tribes  and 
the  ostrich  and  cassowary.  The  great  bustard 
((?,  toTda),  BO  called  from  his  heaviness  on  the 
wing,  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands  nearly 
4  ft.  high,  and  weighs  from  25  to  30  lbs.  The 
head  and  neck  in  t^e  male  are  ash-colored,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  he  has  a  tuft  of  feafli- 
ers  nearly  9  inches  long  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  somewhat  resembUng  those 
of  the  American  pinnated  grouse.  Like  them, 
also,  they  overlie  two  naked  spots  of  skin, 
which  in  the  bustard  is  of  a  violet  color.    The 


tard  (CWs  tirio). 


upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  beautifully  variega- 
ted with  black  and  rust  color  on  a  pale  reddish 
ground.  The  belly  and  sides  are  white.  The 
legs  are  long,  naked  above  the  knee,  dusky  iu 
hue,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  but  a  callous  pronu- 
nence  serving  as  a  heel.  The  male  bird  has  a 
water  sac  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  having 
its  entrance  under  the  tongue,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  quarts  of  water.  The  female  is 
much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  less  brightly 
colored ;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown,  and  she 
has  not  the  curious  water  sac.  The  other  spe- 
cies, the  little  bustard  {0.  tetrax),  is  only  17 
inches  long.  It  generally  resembles  the  lai^r 
species  in  form  and  color,  but  its  head  is  red- 
dish brown,  while  the  neck  of  the  male  is 
black,  with  a  narrow  white  border  above  and 
below.  The  upper  parts  are  mottled  with  the 
same  colors,  but  with  finer  and  more  delicate 
lines.  This  species  is  very  common  in  France, 
where  it  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  wary  bird,  fre- 
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barren  heatha  of  Brittany  and 
those  singular  tracts  known  us  the  landea.  The 
flesh  of  tie  bustards,  of  both  species,  is  excel- 
lent, superior,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the  turkej ; 


Little  BuBtarf  (Olis  teliai). 

and  it  is  singular  that  no  attemptseeais  tohave 
been  made  to  domesticate  them.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Senophon  in  his  Anabasis  as 
abundant  on  the  sage  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  are  regnlar  autumnal  yisitants  of  northern 
Gireece,  where  they  are  confounded  with  the 
wiid  turkey. — There  are  four  other  species  of 
bustards  which  are  loss  iaown.  The  black- 
headed  bustard  ( 0.  mgricepe),  an  Asiatic  spe- 
oies,  inhabits'  the  highlands  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  also  the  open  Mahratta  country,  where  it 
hves  tt  large  flo  ki    uid   a  re^ardei  as  one  of 
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the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of  food. 
19  nearly  70  inches  long,  and  its  colors  above 
are  pale  bay  undulated  with  rufoua  brown. 
lie  head,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  black ;  its 
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neck,  belly,  and  under  parts  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  blacic  patch  on  the  breast.  The 
0.  cieruleseens  of  Africa  was  discovered  by  Le 
Vaillant  in  the  interior  of  the  Oaft're  country, 
8.  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  It 
appears  to  havenoname  in  the  vernacular.  Its 
coloring,  like  that  of  the  other  species;  its  con- 
geners, is  reddish  brown  above,  with  IJie  under 
parts  of  a  pale  bluish  gray.  The  kori  bustard, 
discovered  by  Burchell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  river,  is  about  5  ft.  in  height,  and  but 
7  in  extent  from  wing  to  wing,  while  its  plu- 
mage is  said  to  be  so  thick  as  to  be  proof  against 
anything  short  of  a  rifle  ball.  Little  is  known 
of  its  character  or  habits.  The  0,  Denhami^ 
discovered  by  M^or  Denham  in  centra)  Africa, 
is  another  large  epeeies,  not  less  tlian  8  ft.  9  in. 
in  height.  It  is  found  in  the  grassy  districts 
immediately  south  of  the  great  desert,  in  tie  re- 
gions of  L^e  Tchad.  It  is  not  numerous,  and 
is  aJways  found  in  company  with  gazelles,  iike 
which  it  is  famous  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  eyes. 
The  Australian  bustard  {0.  Amtralastana)  is 
larger  than  the  European,  higher  on  the  legs, 
and  with  longer  neck ;  the  male  weighs  18  to 
16  lbs.,  and  is  a  majestic-looking  bird.  It  has 
a  large  pouch  ou  the  front  of  the  neck,  which 
may  be  inflated  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
ground.  This  development  is  peculiar  to  the 
breeding  season,  and  is  connected  with  the 
vocal  organs,  then  abnormally  exercised.  The 
colors  and  habits  are  as  in  other  bustards, 

BETCHER  BIRD,  a  name  applied  to  the  great 
shrike,  belonging  to  the  order  passeres,  tribe 
dentirottres,  and  family  laniida.  The  best 
known  genus  of  the  family  is  lanive  (Linn.), 
characterized  by  a  moderately  long  and  strong 
bill,  with  the  culmen  curved  and  Wp  hooked 
and  emar^nate ;  tarsus  short  and  strong ;  toes 
longandrobnst,  the  outer  the  longest;  hind  toe 
long  and  broadly  padded;  claws  curved  and 
«hai-p.  There  are  more  than  80  species  de- 
scribed in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
ofwhieh  the  butcherbird  (Z.[co%rio]J<ir«fflit», 
Baird),  or  great  American  shrike,  is  a  celebra- 


back  three  four  hs  of  an  nch  The  plumage 
soft  and  blended  long  br  sties  at  the  base 
ot  the  b  11  w  ngs  of  ord  nary  length  ith  quill 
the  longest  ta  I  long  str  gl  t  ra  I  lated,  of 
1"  ounded  feathers  lo  al  spa  behind  the 
eye  w  ngs  and  tal  browmshbia  k  ris  hazel; 
upper  parts  Ight  ash  gray  tinged  ivith  pale 
blue  a  wh  te  streak  over  eye  lower  parts 
gray  sh  wh  te  t  nged  w  th  brown  on  the  fore 

8a  t  ot  breast  anl  w  th  ta  nt  undulating, 
usky  ha  s  base  of  the  pr  ma  es  bite,  the 
s  onda  es  a  d  the  r  oo  ert  tjpedwith  the 
same  m  the  female  the  head  and  hind  neck 
are  tinf,ed  v  tl  brown  and  the  lower  part  has 
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middle  and  northern  states  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  retiring  northward  to  breed;  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  it  is  not  found  along  the 
coast  of  the  southern  states,  0.  Ludonieianut 
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(Baird)  taking  its  place.  The  nest  is  built  of 
dry  grass,  leaves,  and  moas,  in  the  fork  of  a 
bush  or  low  tree ;  the  eggs  are  five  or  sis  in 
number,  of  a  dull  cinereous  blae  color,  spotted 
and  streaked  at  tiie  larger  end  with  yellowish 
brown ;  the  time  of  incnbation  is  15  days.  Jt 
frequents  woody  and  bushy  places,  where  it 
sits  perched  on  a  branch  continually  jerking 
its  tail ;  its  flight  is  undulating  and  rapid ;  it  is 
most  commonly  seen  single  or  in  pairs,  and  is 
wary  and  hard  to  approacii.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, especially  grasshoppers  and  crickets ; 
but  it  also  attacks  and  kills  small  birds,  which 
it  tears  apart  and  swallows  in  large  pieces ;  it 
pitches  downward  like  a  hawk,  with  closed 
wings,  on  the  back  of  its  victim,  which  it  in- 
stantly strikes  in  the  head,  tearing  open  its 
skull.  In  confinement  it  eats  eagerly  pieces  of 
fresh  beef.  It  has  the  singular  propensity  of 
impaling  insects  and  small  birds  on  points 
of  twigs  and  thorns.  It  is  so  bold  that  it 
often  enters  apartments  where  pet  birds  are 
kept,  and  attempts toseize  them Irom the  cages. 
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It  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  distress, 
and  when  they  flock  around  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,  it  pounces  into  the  midst.  It  will  par- 
sue  birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad- 
rupeds and  lizards.  Audubon  is  of  opinion  that 
this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  L.  excvMtor  of 
Linnreus,  but  more  recent  authorities  consider 
them  distinct.  The  European  bird,  or  great 
cinereous  shrike,  is  rare  in  England;  it  is 
sometimes  trained  in  Bussia  for  catching  small 
birds,  rats,  and  mice,  which,  like  its  Amer- 
ican ooi^ener,  it  flxes  to  a  thorn  and  tears  to 
pieces  with  its  bill ;  it  possesses  the  same  pro- 
pensity for  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  ac- 
cording to  Selby ;  it  is  also  called  butcher  bird. 
The  C.  LvdoviBianva  (Baird)  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  states,  being  confined  chiefly  to  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  and  the  Oarolinas.  This  is  called 
the  loggerhead  shrike,  and  abounds  on  the  rice 
plantations,  where  it  does  good  service  in  de- 
stroying field  mice,  large  grubs,  and  insects, 
pouncing  upon  them  like  a  hawk.    In  all  the 


butcher  birds  the  legs  and  claws  are  weak,  and 
are  never  used  in  tearing  their  prey ;  this  is 
etfected  by  their  powerful  biU,  and  in  this  they 
differ  irom  the  other  birds  of  prey,  which 
strike  and  tear  with  their  talons. 

BETE,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  separated  from  the  district  of  OowaU  in 
Argyleshire  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  16  m.  long  and  3  to  5  m.  wide; 
area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  9,500.  The  sur- 
face in  the  northern  parts  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous j  the  central  and  southern  portions  are 
undulating  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  equable,  and  tlie  island  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  Gaelic,  but  EngUsh  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  prevalent.  There  are  three  small 
lakes,  Ead,  Asoog,  and  Quein,  The  town  of 
Rothesay,  once  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  coast, 
and  Jlountstuart,"  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute,  the  chief  proprietor,  is  near  it. 

BUTE.  I.  J«hn  Staart,  third  earl  o^  a  British 
statesman,  born  in  Scotland  in  ITIS,  died  in 
London,  March  10,  1792.  In  his  lOtb  year  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates.  '  He 
was  educated  at  Eton.  In  1736  he  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Lady  "Karj  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu and  in  Pebruary,  17S7,  was  elected  one 
of  the  16  representaiave  peers  of  Scotland.  In 
1738  he  was  appointed  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
George  II.  On  the  death  of  his  royal  patron, 
in  March,  1751,  the  widowed  princess  of  Wales 
gave  him  her  confidence  and  friendship,  and  ho 
also  obtained  a  great  infiuence  over  the  youth- 
ful pnnce  of  Wales,  who,  when  elevated  to  the 
throne  in  1760  as  George  IH.,  made  him  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  March,  1761, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  His  wife  was 
created  a  British  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as 
Baroness  Moantstuart.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber, William  Pitt,  finding  his  powers  as  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  administration  weakened  by  the 
vast  influence  of  the  new  seoretaiy,  retired  from 
the  cabinet;  and  in  May,  17S2,  when  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  also  resigned,  Lord  Bute  succeed- 
ed him  as  prime  minister.  With  considerable 
ambition  and  inconsiderable  abilities.  Lord  Bute 
was  now  in  an  office  for  which  he  was  ill  adapt- 
ed, and  soon  beuame  unpopular.  He  was  vig- 
orously attacked  by  John  WDkes  in  the  "North 
Briton,"  and  by  Churchill  the  poet,  who  as- 
sailed him  because  he  was  a  Scotchman.  Eng- 
land was  then  involved  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
Lord  Bute  made  peace,  but  was  accused,  in 
conjunction  with  the  princess  dowager,  of  hav- 
ing been  bribed  to  grant  too  favorable  terms  to 
the  enemy ;  and  even  Lord  Camden,  many  years 
later,  stated  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  as  Bute's  patrimonial  estate  was  worth 
only  £1,500  a  year,  and  he  was  only  life  tenant 
of  Wortley,  though  he  invested  £800,000  in 
land  and  houses.  Junius  also  intimates  oormp- 
tion,  but  without  supporting  his  chains  by  evi- 
dence.   At  last,  on  April  7,  1768,  witiiin  five 
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days  after  lie  had  been  bitterly  attacked  by 
name  in  the  "North  Briton,"  Bute  suddenly 
resigned.  Ketaining  his  influence  over  the 
ting,  he  nominated  his  immediate  suooessors; 
but  a  coasation  of  all  intercourse  with  his  maj- 
esty soon  followed,  though  for  a  long  time  after 
his  inflnonce  was  supposed  to  continue.  Lord 
Bute  weut  back  into  private  life,  passing  his 
time  between  Scotland  and  England,  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  continent.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  villa  on  the 
coast  ill  Hampshire.  Hfe  had  some  literary 
tastes,  gave  a  sinecure  to  Home,  the  author  of 
"Douglas,"  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  an- 
num to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  published  at  his  own 
expense  (£10,000)  9  quarto  volumes  delineating 
English  botany,  end  after  12  copies  were 
printed  destroyed  the  plates.— Bute's  eldest  son 
was  created  marquis  of  But«  in  the  British 
peerage  in  1796.  One  of  his  grandsons  was 
created  Baron  Whamcliffe  in  1836.  Another 
(born  1799,,  died  Nov.  6,  1845)  was  created 
Baron  Stuart  de  Rothesay  in  1828,  and  was 
ambassador  to  France.  II.  J«&u  Patrick  Crich- 
Un  Sturt,  third  marquis  of,  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  13,  1847,  He 
succeeded  his  father  March  18,  1848.  He  is 
noted  for  his  great  wealtli  and  for  his  many 
titles,  including,  besides  the  marquiaate,  three 
earldoms  {Windsor,  Bute,  and  Dumfries),  two 
viscoantships,  las  baronies  and  lordships,  and  a 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy.  In  1869  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  chnrdi,  and  on  April  16, 1872, 
married  a  lady  of  the  same  faith,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Edward  George  Fitzalan  Howai'd,  the 
second  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
purchased  some  land  near  Jerusalem  for  the 
endowment  of  an  asylum  for  pi%rini8,  an 
the  reputed  hero  of  Disraeli's  "Loth^r." 

BIITESIIIR£,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmamoch, 
and  the  Cnmbrays,  and  the  small  islands  of 
Laiplach  and  Piadda,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde; 
area,  171  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  16,977.  It  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  are  principally  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  fishing;  there  are  some  quar- 
ries Mid  coal  mines.  Rothesay,  the  connty 
town,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  ph 

BUTLER,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in 
■United  States.  LAW.  county  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; area,  800  sq,  m.;  pop.  m  18T0,  36,B10. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil 
sandy,  but  yielding  fair  crops  and  affording 
good  pasturage.  Silk  is  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent. Bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  limestone 
are  abundant.  The  Alleghany  river  touches 
the  N.  E.  and  8.  E.  comers,  and  it  is  drained 
by  affluents  of  Beaver  river.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  294,464  bushels  of  wheat, 
179,577  of  rye,  458,894  of  Indian  com,  l,r"" 
163  of  oats,  113,994  of  buckwheat,  187,9t 
potatoes,  53,567  tons  of  hay,  1,447,098  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  334,230  of  wool.  There  were 
531  horses,  16,078  milch  cows,  14,650  other 
cattle,  67,831  sheep,  and  28,775  swine.     Qapi^ 
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tal,  Butler  (pop.  I,B35),  on  Confiquessing  creek, 
30  m.  N,  of  Pittsburgh.  H.  A  8.  county  of 
Alabama,  drained  hy  Sepulga  and  Pigeon 
rivers;  area,  about  875  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870, 
14,981,  ofwhom  6,391  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  in  great  part  covered  with 
pine  woods.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  railroad.  The  chief  productions 
■  1870  were  261,513  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
),116  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,854  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,017  horses,  1,043  mules 
and  asses,  3,344  milch  cows,  8,682  other  cattle, 
3,381  sheep,  and  11,245  swine.  Capital,  Green- 
ville. III.  A  S.W.  county  of  Kentucky,  inter- 
sected by  Green  river,  which  is  here  navigable 
by  steamboats ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1870, 
9,404,  of  whom  648  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  aneven,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were' 13,875  bnshels 
of  wheat,  340,115  of  Indian  corn,  60,506  of 
oats,  20,583  lbs.  of  woo!,  and  1,008,582  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  2,733  horses,  2,206  milch 
cows,  8,488  other  cattle,  10,663  sheep,  and  17,- 
147  swine.  Capital,  Morgantown.  IT.  A  S. 
W.  county  of  Ohio  bordering  on  Indiana,  and 
intersected  by  the  Miami  nver,  area,  455  sq 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  89,912  Limestone  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes  underhes  the 
county,  and  water  power  is  abundant  The 
Miami  canal,  and  the  Cincmnati  Hamilton 
and  Dayton,  the  Cincinnati  Ricl  mond  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Cmcmnati  and  Indianapolis 
Junction  railroads  traverse  it.  Tie  connty 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  monuments  of 
the  aboripna!  inhabitant^  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  described 
by  Squier  and  Davis  in  "Monnments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  At  Oxford  are  the  Miami 
university,  a  state  institution,  the  Oxford  fe- 
male college,  and  the  Western  female  semi- 
nary. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
627,377  bushels  of  wheat,  1,716,863  of  Indian 
com,  239,621  of  oats,  277,016  of  barley,  113,- 
135  of  potatoes,  10,692  tons  of  hay,  126,977 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  35,656  of  wool,  and  548,878  of 
butter.  There  were  8,181  horses,  6,472  miloh 
cows,  7,824  other  cattle,  6,687  sheep,  and  27,- 
078  swine.  Capital,  Hamilton.  V.  A  N.  E. 
connty  of  Iowa,  drained  by  several  branches 
of  Eed  Cedar  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop  in 
1870,  9,961.  The  Dnbnqne  and  Sious  City 
railroad  traverses  the  S.  portion.  The  greater 
part  is  prairie.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870 
were  598,557  bushels  of  wheat,  422,448  of  In- 
dian com,  261,000  of  oats,  46,739  of  potatoes, 
16,351  tons  of  hay,  15,752  lbs.  of  wool,  268,278 
of  butter,  and  26,519  of  cheese.  There  were 
3,922  horses,  8,489  milch  cows,  4,460  other 
cattle,  3,952  sheep,  and  6,522  swine.  Capital, 
Butler  Centre.  ¥1.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, bordering  on  Arkansas,  hounded  E.  by 
St.  Francis  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Big 
Black  Water;  area,  660  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,398,  of  whom  21  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  level  or  moderately  hilly.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  10,994  bushels  of  wheat, 
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185,009  of  Inilian  com,  12,018  of  oata,  and 
48,245  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,309 
horaes,  1,355  mildi  cows,  2,340  other  catUe, 
2,680  Bheep,  and  12,605  swine.  Capital,  Pop- 
lar Bluff.  ¥11  An  E.  county  of  Nebraska, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Platte  river,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  North  fork  of  the  Big  Blue;  area, 
576  s(i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,290.  The  principal 
productions  in  1870  were  18,668  bushels  of 
wheat,  31,020  of  Indian  com,  9,350  of  oats, 
6,050  of  potatoes,  and  2,261  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  574  horses,  460  milch  cows,  831  other  cat- 
tle, 478  sheep,  and  606  swine.  Capital,  Sa- 
vannah, VIII.  A  S.  county  of  Kansas,  E.  of 
the  Arkansas  river;  area,  1,519  aq.  in. ;  pop.  in 
1870^3,035.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  White 
and  Walnut  rivers  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Arkansas.  A  railroad  from  Cottonwood  Falls 
in  Chase  county,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  i-ailrpad,  is  projected,  which  will  run 
8.  W.  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  5,344  busheb  of  wheat,  38,- 
»15  of  Indian  corn,  3,406  of  oats,  1,640  of  po- 
tatoes, and  4,465  tons  of  hay.  There  were  987 
horses,  1,082  milch  cows,  4,454  other  cattle, 
2,603  sheep,  end  684  swiae.     Capital,  Eldo- 

BETLEB,  llbBD,  an  English  theologian  and 
author,  bom  at  Appletree,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1710,  died  at  Saint  Omer,  rranoe,  May  15, 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Doud,  France,  where  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  and  was 
for  some  time  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
during  which  he  began  his  *'  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  which  was  completed  daring  a  subse- 
quent residence  in  Paj-is.  He  afterward  be- 
came president  of  the  college  of  Saint  Omer, 
He  wrote  several  works,  the  most  important 
being  the  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and 
other  principal  Saints  "  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1745), 
which  has  been  several  times  republished  (8 
vols.  13mo,  Dublin,  1779;  Edmburgh,  1800, 
edited  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Butler;  12  vols. 
12mo,  Derby,  1843  ;  4  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
1846). 

BliTLEB,  Andrew  Pickens,  an  American  senator, 
born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  IT,  1796, 
died  near  Edgefield  Court  House,  S.  C.,  May 
25,  1857.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
college  in  1817,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1819.  In  3824  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1831,  during  the  nulliflcation 
excitement,  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  courts  of  general  sessions  and  common 
pleas,  and  afterward  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  was  soon  after 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In 
the  senate  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  dis- 
cusMons  in  which  the  interests  of  the  South 
Vere  involved.  His  report  npon  the  fugitive 
slave  law  was  sustained  by  him  in  an  elabo- 
rate speech.    His  last  speech  in  the  senate,  in 
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defence  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  led  indirectly  to  the  assault  upon  Mr. 
Sumner  by  Preston  8.  Brooks. 

BLTLEB,  Beitjunin  Frauklln,  an  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  bom  at  Kinderliook, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1795,  died  in  Paris,  France, 
Nov.  8,  1858.  He  studied  law  with  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1817  became  his  partner.  He  was  appointed 
district  attorney  of  Albany  county  in  1821, 
and  held  the  office  four  or  five  years.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
revise  the  statutes  of  New  York,  and  in  1838 
was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly.  He  was 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Jackson  in  1881-'4,  and  acting  secr^ 
tary  of  war  from  October,  1836,  to  March, 
1887 ;  and  from  1838  to  1841  he  was  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  He  afterward  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York,  and  was 
principal  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
the  city  of  NewYork,  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  founders.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  wa^  an  influential  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  but  on  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  abolishing  tiie  Missouri  com- 
promise, he  joined  the  republicans,  and  voted 
for  Fremont  in  1856. 

BDTL^  BeDJanlB  FnmkUn,  an  American  law- 
yer and  politician,  bom  at  Deerfield,  N.  H., 
Nov.  5,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Waterville 
colle^,  Maine,  in  1838,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  18il. 
He  early  took  a  prominent  part  in  polities  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  was  elected  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
in  1853,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1859.  In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention  which  met  at  Charleston. 
Here  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  conven- 
tion to  simply  reaffirm  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  1866  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  105  to 
198.  When  a  portion  of  the  delegates  reas- 
sembled at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Butler,  after  taking 
part  in  the  opening  debates  and  votes,  an- 
nounced that  a  mfgority  of  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  further  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  a  withdrawal  In 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  states;  and  fur- 
ther, he  added,  "  npon  the  gi'ouud  that  I  would 
cot  sit  in  a  convention  where  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  is  piracy  by  the  laws  of 
my  country,  is  approvingly  advocated."  In 
the  same  year  he  was  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  At  the 
time  of  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  in 
April,  1861,  he  held  the  commission  of  briga- 
dier general  of  militia.  On  the  17th  of  that 
month  he  marched  to  Annapolis  with  the  8th 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Annajiolis,  in 
which  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  included.    In 
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May  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  department  of  East- 
ern Virginia.  While  here,  some  slaves  who 
had  come  within  his  lines  were  demanded  by 
their  masters.  He  refused  to  deliver  them 
up  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband 
of  war;  hence  arose  the  designation  of  "con- 
trabands "  often  applied  to  slaves  during  the 
■war.  In  Augnst  he  captured  Forts  Hatteras 
and  Clark  on  the  coast  of  North  Oaroliha. 
He  then  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  recruit 
an  espedition  for  the  golf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Miasissippi.  On  March  aa,  1862,  the  expedition 
reached  Ship  island,  and  on  April  17  went  up 
the  Mississippi.  The  fleet  under  FaiTagut  hav- 
ii^  passed  the  forts,  April  34,  and  virtually 
captured  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Butler  took  pos- 
aession  of  the  city  on  May  1,  and  governed 
it  with  great  vigor  until  November,  when  he 
was  recalled.  Near  the  close  Of  1803  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  his  force  was 
afterward  designated  as  the  army  of  the  James. 
"While  Gen.  Grant  was  moving  toward  Eich- 
mond,  Gen.  Butler  made  an  nnsuccessf^l  at- 
tempt to  take  Petersburg.  In  December,  1864, 
he  conducted  an  ineffectual  expedition  against 
Fort  Fisher,  near  Wihnington,  N,  0.,  and  then 
returned  to  hia  i-esidence  in  Massachusetta,  In 
I8t;6  he  was  elected  by  the  repnblicans  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  soon  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  the  most 
aotive  of  the  managers  appointed  in  1868  by 
the  house  of  represeutatives  to  conduct  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  In  1871 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  re- 
pnblican  nomination  to  the  office  of  governor 
of  Massachnsetts.  In  1883  and  1870. iie  was 
reelected  to  congress,  of  which  he  is  still  a 
member  (1878).— See  "  General  Bntler  in  New- 
Orleans,"  by  James  Parton  (8vo,  New  York, 
1808). 

BDILER,  Cbaiies,  an  English  historian  and 
lawyer,  nephew  of  Alban  Butler,  born  inLon- 
don,  Aug.  15,  1750,  died  there,  Jane  3,  1832. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791,  being  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  admitted  after  the  passing 
of  the  reUef  bill  of  that  year,  and  gained  a 
hi^  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  His 
first  work  which  attj-acted  any  attention  was 
SortB  BiMicm,  a  history  of  the  original  text, 
early  vereions,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  also  of  the  Koran, 
the  Zend-Ave^a,  and  the  Edda  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1797-1807),  which  passed  through  five  editions 
and  a  French  translation.  This  was  tullowed 
by  HoToB  Juridiem  Sttbmcivm,  a  connected  series 
of  notes  respecting  the  geography,  chronology, 
and  literary  history  of  the  principal  codes  and 
original  documents  of  the  Grecian,  Roman, 
feudal,  and  canon  law.  He  continued  and 
completed  Hargrave's  "  Coke  upon  Littleton," 
supervised  the  6th  edition  of  Pearne's  "Essay 
on  Contingent  Remainders,"  and  contributed 
to  Seward's  "  Anecdotes  "  an  interesting  "  Es- 
say on  the  Character  of  Lord  Mansfield's  Fo- 


renac  Eloquence."  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
geographical  and  political  revolutions. in  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  a  "Historical  and 
Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies,  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  or  Symbolic  Books  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Greek,  and  Principal  Protestant 
Churches."  During  his  last  35  yoaj's  Mr,  But- 
ler devoted  his  pen  especially  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church.  He  continued  his 
uncle's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  produced 
"  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics."  When  Southey's  "Book 
of  the  Church  "  appeared,  it  was  replied  to 
in  Butler's  "Book  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
Church,"  which  gave  rise  to  avoluulinous  con- 
troversy. He  also  wrote  biographies  of  F6ne- 
lon,  Bossnet,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  &c.  In  1822 
was  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Rem- 
"      L  autobiography ;  the  second  ap- 


BETLEB,  Juies,  duke  of  Ormond.    See  Or- 

BCTLER,  Janes,  an  American  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  born  in  Prince  WiUiam  co.,  Va., 
died  in  South  Carolina  in  1781.  He  emigrated 
to  South  Carolina  about  1772,  took  part  in  Gen. 
Richardson's  "Snow  Camp  expe^tion,"  and 
afterward  in  a  similar  expediliou  under  Gen. 
Williamson  in  1776.  When  Lincoln  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  continental  forces  of  the 
South,  Butler  joined  him  near  Augusta  in  1779. 
In  1780  Lord  Comwalhs  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  the  people  to  swear  alle^anee  to  the 
crown.  Butler  refused  to  comply,  was  arrest- 
ed, lodged  in  the  jail  at  Ninety-Six,  and  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Chafleaton, 
and  then  to  the  prison  ship,  where  he  was  kept 
for  18  months  in  close  confinement.  When  re- 
leased, he  was  summoned  to  engage  in  an  ex~ 
pedition  against  a  foray  of  the  tories  of  his  pre- 
cinct, and  was  killed  at  Cloud's  creek. 

BCTLER,  Jolin,  a  tory  leader  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  born  in  Connecticut,  left  his  na- 
tive state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Here,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  organized 
a  band  of  marauders  and  murderers,  who  were 
painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  were 
in  reality  for  the  most  part  Americans  in 
disguise.  At  the  head  of  these  he  plundered 
and  burned  the  villages  of  that  r^on,  and 
massacred  their  inhabitants.  For  these  ser- 
vices the  British  government  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  granted  Butler  5,000  acres  of  land 
in  Canada,  and  a  pension  of  JBOO  a  year. 

BUTLEB,  Jostpb,  an  English  theologian,  born 
at  Wantage,  Berkshire,  May  18,  1693,  died  in 
Bath,  June  16,  1752.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  in  1713  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  stating 
two  objections  to  the  reasoning  in  his  "  Dem- 
onstration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God."  About  this  time  Butler  adopted  Epis- 
copal views,  entered  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  1714,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy 
orders.    On  tlie  united  recommendation  of  his 
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collie  friend  Edward  Talbot.and  of  Dr.  Clarke 
he  WM  appointed  preacher  at  the  Eolls  in  1718, 
and  about  1725  was  promoted  to  the  wealthy 
but  secluded  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Before  leav- 
ing the  Rolishepubliaheda  collection  of  15  ser- 
mons, in  which  he  combats  those  moralists  who 
make  self-interest  the  only  motive  of  action, 
and  aifirms  the  authority  of  the  moral  faculty 
over  both  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
soul,  and  the  acts  of  hfe ;  yet  he  does  not  pro- 
nounce upon  the  nature  of  conscience,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a 
power  of  sentiment  or  of  reason.  Aft«r  seven 
years  of  retirement  at  Stanhope,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
and  in  178fi  became  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
Queen  Caroline.  In  that  year  he  published  his 
"  Analogy  of  Religion,  Hatural  and  Reyealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Oonrse  of  Nature." 
This  work  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ori- 
ginal theological  studies  in  the  language,  and 
is  dewgned  to  prove  that  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  are  raised  against  Christianity  may 
also  be  raised  against  the  strncture  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  course  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
show  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  single  author. 
It  was  the  frnit  of  many  years'  reflection,  and 
is  composed  in  a  most  oompressed  and  ungrace- 
ful style.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  that  no 
other  thinker  so  great  v?as  ever  so  poor  a 
writer.  In  1738  Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop 
of  Bristol,  whence  he  was  promoted  in  1750  to 
the  see  of  Durham.  His  death  occurred  while 
on  a  visit  to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his 
health,  which  had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  two 
monuments  are  erected  to  his  memory. 

BUTLER  Sannel,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Strensham,  Feb,  13,  1613,  died  in  London, 
Sept.  35,  1680.  The  son  of  a  former,  he  com- 
menced his  education  at  Worcester,  and  sought 
ineffectually  the  means  of  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge. As  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  he 
obtained  leisure  during  several  years  to  culti- 
vate literature  and  the  arts.  He  was  after- 
ward an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  countess 
of  Kent,  where  he  enjoyed  the  use  of  a  library 
and  the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden, 
who  often  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis. 
He  nest  appears,  probably  as  tutor,  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  offi- 
cers, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori^- 
nal  of  Sir  Hudibras.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Car- 
bnry,  lord  president  of  Wales,  who  made  him 
steward  of  Ludlow  castle.  At  50  years  of  age 
he  man-ied  a  widow  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, but  the  fortune  was  lost  by  bad  invest- 
ment. In  1663  appeared  the  first  part  of 
"  Hndibraa,"  a  poem  ridiculing  the  Puritans, 
abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  inge- 
nious thought,  and  which  has  remained  with- 
out a  rival  in  English  burlesque  poetry.  The 
knight  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  squire  Ralph  are 
made  to  present  a  most  grotesque  appearance, 
in  ludicrous  est^^eration  of  the  affected  lan- 


guage, dress,  and  moral  severity  of  the  Crom- 
The  poem  suited  the  prevalent  taste 


the  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  popular 
^'  quoted  by  Charles  IL,  studied  by 


Ihe  courtiers,  and  applauded  by  the  whole  roy- 
alist party.  The  only  recompense  received  by 
Butler  was  a  present  of  £300  from  the  king. 
Two  otjier  parts  of  it  were  published  in  1664 
and  in  1678,  but  it  was  left  nnlinisbed.  Al- 
though Butler  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  at  a 
brilliant  court  and  among  distinguished  men, 
there  is  even  less  known  of  the  later  than  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  it  is  only  certain 
that  he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  a  mean 
street  in  London.  Among  his  shorter  poems 
is  one  on  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,"  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  philosophical  researches 
of  the  royal  society.  Of  his  few  prose  works, 
the  "  Characters  "  are  the  most  interfesting. 

BUTLER,  Suniel,  an  English  bishop  and  phi- 
lologist^ born  at  Eenilworth,  Warwickshire,  Jan. 
3, 1774,  died  at  Eccleshall  castle,  Staffordshire, 
Dec.  4,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1797  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1798  was 
appointed  head  maeter  of  the  endowed  school 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  continued  88  years. 
While  thus  occupied  he  received  several  chui'ch 
preferments:  in  1803,  the  vicarage  of  Kenil- 
worth;  in  1817,  a  prebenda)  stall  in  Lichfield 
cathedral;  in  1832,  the  archdeaconry  of  Der- 
by. He  was  made  D,  D.  in  1811,  and  was  ap- 
Einted  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1836.  .  His  best 
own  literary  production  is  his  edition  of  jEs- 
chylus,  from  tlie  test  of  Stanley  {4  vols,  4to, 
1809-'I6),  He  also  published  a  "Praxis  on 
the  Latin  Prepositions,"  several  geographical 
works,  and  a  number  of  tracts  and  sermons. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev,  Francis  Hodg- 
son he  translated  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  of 
"  Charlemagne," 

SDTLEB,  Walter,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune, 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Wallenstein,  died  near 
Schomdor^  Germany,  in  September,  1634.  He 
early  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  became  an  officer  of  the  Iridi  legion  of 
which  one  of  his  relatives  (in  the  Polish  and 
afterward  in  the  Spanish  service)  was  colonel. 
In  1631  ho  was  captured  in  defending  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  against  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
at  whose  intercession  he  was  speedily  ransom- 
ed on  account  of  his  youth  and  bravery.  In 
1832  Wallenstein  appointed  him  colonel  of  a 
re^ment  of  dragoons,  chiefly  Irish,  and,  re- 
warded him  munificently  for  his  valor  in  the 
Bohemian  campaign,  and  especially  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Eger.  Misunderstandings  arose  be- 
tween them,  but  Wallenstein  continued  to  con- 
fide in  the  fidelity  of  Butler,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  escort  him  with  other  officers  to  the 
castle  of  Eger.  Here  Butler,  in  connivance 
with  Piccolomiui,  became  an  accomplice  with 
Gordon,  Leslie,  and  Deverous  in  the  assas- 
sination of  WaJlenstein,  Feb,  35,  1634.  The 
emperor  rewarded  Butler  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  titles  of  count,  chamberlain,  and  gen- 
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era],  and  by  presenting  him  with  estensive 
domains.  He  died  shortly  after  his  participa- 
tion in  the  battle  of  N5rdiingen,  Sept.  6,  1634, 
and  was  buried  in  Bohemia,  He  bequeathed 
large  sums  to  Boman  Catholic  missions,  and 
made  donations  to  his  wster  and  to  Deveroux, 
who  sncceeded  him  iu  the  command  of  his  Fo- 
ment. He  figures  as  one  of  the  cbar^ters  in 
Schiller's  Wallenstein.  See  Carve,  Itinerariam, 
etim  Biatoria  Faeti  Butleri,  Gordon,  Lesly  et 
Aliorum  (3  yol9.,  Mentz  and  Spire,  1640-'46). 

BCTLER,  WIlllBm,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  abont  1757, 
died  at  Colombia,  S.  C,  in  1821,  He  grad- 
uated at  South  Carolina  college  as  a  physician, 
became  lieutenant  in  the  anny  of  Lincoln  in 
1779,  was  engaged  in  the  hnttle  of  Stono,  and 
served  in  the  corps  of  Pulaski:  At  the  first 
rising  of 'the  partisan  leaders  in  the  Carolinas, 
Butler  joined  the  troops  under  Pickens,  served 
with  Lee  nnder  Greene,  after  whose  defeat  at 
Ninety-Six  he  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  rose 
to  a  command  in  the  mounted  rangers,  and  took 
part  in  many  sharp  encounters  with  the  tones, 
being  usually  employed  in  movements  which 
demanded  boldness  and  celerity.  In  1787  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider 
fte  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  against 
which  he  voted,  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  and  held  several  civil 
offices.  In  1796  he  was  elected  major  general 
of  militia.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  chdr- 
man  of  the  committee  of  investigation  in  the 
case  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Burr  conspiracy.  He  resign- 
ed his  seat  in  congress  in  1813  to  moie  way  for 
John  C.  Calhoun ;  and  in  1814  he  was  called 
by  the  governor  to  take  command  of  the 
forces  of  South  Carolina,  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  of  invasion  by  tlieBritish.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  plantation.  He  was 
fatiier  of  A.  P.  Butler,  United  States  senator, 
and  of  William  Butler,  who  was  a  member  of 
congress  for  a  single  term. 

BUTLER,  ffllUam,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  missionary,  bom  in  Dnblin,  Ireland, 
in  1810.  He  completed  his  theological  training 
at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  England,  in  1842, 
and  joined  the  Irish  Wesleyan  conference  in 
1844.  After  preaching  six  years  in  the  Irish 
conference,  and  six  more  in  the  New  York  East 
and  New  England  conferences  in  America,  he 
was  sent  in  1856  to  India  to  select  a  field  and 
found  a  mission  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  establislied  the  Methodist  missions 
in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ganges.  During  nearly  ten 
years  he  labored  there,  until  the  mission  was 
erected  into  an  annual  conference  in  1864.  He 
then  returned  to  the  United  States,  preached 
for  some  time  in  New  England,  and  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the-  American  and 
foreign  Christian  union.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  "Missionary  Compendium"  (1850),  and  "The 
Land  of  the  Veda '^  (8vo,  1872). 
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BUTLER,  millam  Alien,  an  American  lawyer 
and  poet,  horn  in  Albimy,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  He 
graduated  at  the  univer.^ity  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1848,  studied  law  with  his  fattier,  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  after  travelling  in  Europe  from 
1846  to  1848  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  New  York.  In  1848  he  published 
"The  Future,"  an  academic  poem;  in  1850, 
"Bamum's  Parnassus,"  a  volume  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  "Eejeoted  Addresses;"  in  1857, 
"Nothing  to  Wear,"  and  in  1858,  "Two  Mil- 
lions," both  satirical  poems ;  in  1862,  "  Martin 
Van  Buren,"  b  biographical  sketch,  and  in  1871, 
"  Lawyer,  and  Client "  and  his  collected  poems. 

BDTLER,  WUIIam  Oriando,  an  American  sol- 
dier and  politician,  born  in  Jessamine  county, 
Ky.,  in  1793.  He  studied  law,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  1812  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, was  in  the  battles  of  Frenchtown  and  the 
river  Eaian,  was  wounded,  rose  to  be  captain, 
served  at  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans,  was 
breveted  major  in  December,  1814,  and  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackson.  In  1817 
he  resigned,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1843,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1844.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  war  he  reentered  the  army,  was 
made  mtgor  general  Jane  29,  1846,  and  led  the 
charge  at  Monterey,  where  he  was  wounded. 
For  his  gallantry  here  a  sword  was  voted  to  him 
by  congress.  On  Feb.  18,  1848,  he  succeeded 
Gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  array  in  Mexico, 
which  he  held  till  May  29,  In  1848  he  was 
the  democratic  candidate  for  vice  president. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Nebraska 
by  President  Pierce,  but  declined.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1861.  He 
wrote  "  The  Boatman's  Horn,"  and  other  short 
poems. 

,  BUTT,  Isaac,  an  Irish  lawyer,  politician,  and 
author,  bom  at  Glenfln,  county  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, in  1818.  He  was.  educated  at  Trinity 
coDege,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship in  1882,  graduated  in  1835,  was  appointed 
Whately  professor  of  political  economy  in  1836, 
and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1840.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  tlie  corporation  of  Dub- 
lin, and  in  1843  opposed  O'Connell's  (^tation 
for  a  repeal  of  the  union.  In  the  Irish  state 
trials  of  1848  he  acted  as  counsel  for  Smith 
O'Brien  and  others,  and  in  1865  for  several  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners.  In  1850  he  was  an  nn- 
successfnl  candidate  for  parliament  for  Mayo, 
but  was  elected  for  Harwich,  and  in  1852  for 
Youghal,  whichhe  represented  till  1865,  and  in 
1871  was  returned  for  Limerick,  in  the  interest 
of  the  "national  and  home  rule"  movement, 
of  which  he  was  the  originator.  He  is  a 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Cork.  He  was 
one  of  the  pruiectors  of  the  "Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine,"  of  which  he  was  for  some  time 
editor,  and  to  which  he  contributed  "Chapters 
of  College  Romance,"  rcpubhshedin  a  separate 
form.  In  1860  he  published  a  "History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,'*  and  in  1870  a  "Practical 
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Treatise  on  the  New  Law  of  Compensation  to 
Tenants  in  Ireland." 

BDrrE,  a  N.  county  of  California,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  8.  E.  by  tlie 
Feather  river  and  its  middle  fork,  and  watered 
by  Butte  creek  and  the  forks  of  the  Feather 
river;  area,  1,458  aq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1870,  11,403, 
of  whom  2,083  were  Chinese.  The  highlands 
are  generally  covered  with  pine  and  cedar 
forests;  the  valleys  are  wooded  and  fertile. 
It  is  rich  in  gold,  platinnm,  silver,  quicksilver, 
iron,  and  lead.  The  Marysviiie  branch  of  the 
Calii'ornia  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  W.  por- 
tion. There  are  18  qnartz  mills  for  the  pro- 
ductioii  of  gold,  4  grist  mills,  and  18  saw  mills. 
The  chbf  productions  m  18T0  were  746,163 
bnahels  of  wheat,  16,490  of  Indian  corn,  339,- 
698  of  barley,  27,919  gallons  of  wine,  11,793 
tons  of  hay,  and  351,033  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  4,316  horaes,  2,330  milch  cows,  7,964 
other  cattle,  76,864  sheep,  and  19,243  swine. 
Capital,  Oroville. 

BGTIER  (Gr.  ^Mirvpav^  from  /JoSf,  ox  or  cow, 
and  Tfc/Mff,  coagulum;  Lat.  hutyrum),  the  fatty, 
non-azotized  portion  of  milk.  It  exists  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  globules,  varying  somewhat  in 
siae,  and  more  ia  quantity,  in  different  animals. 
The  milk  of  tlie  cow  is  regarded  as  the  stan- 
dard. The  globules  are  distributed  almost  uni- 
formly throughout  the  mass  of  iresh  milk,  and 
are  the  cause  of  its  white  opacity.  They  meas- 
ure from  Ys.Jm;  to  sAir  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  variation  being  greater  in  healthy  than  in 
diseased  milk.  They  have  a  caseous  covering, 
which  while  the  milk  is  ftesh  prevents  their  ag- 
gregation during  ordinary  agitation.  Being  the 
lightest  of  the  constituents,  they  slowly  rise  to 
'  B  snrfac«  when  the  Ik  11  w  d  t  d, 
I  separation  is     ta  d  d  1      telby 

me  lemperature  and   th  m  tan         Th 

amount  of  bntter  in  q      t  ty    f  mJk 

varies  considerably,  and  d  p    d    ra    h    p 
the  season  and  the  to  d    f  th       w     V  1  k 
from  careful  analyses  f       d  It      t  d  m  Ik   b 
twned  from  eowa  at  d  ft       t      as  f  th 

year,  and  grazing  indff       tpt  f      d 

it  to  vary  from  1-79  to  7       p  t     Milk 

of  fMr  quality  averages    bo  t  45  pe  t 

Cream  usually  contai        b    t  45  p  t     f 

butter,  milk  yielding    h    t   10  p  t     f 

cream.  According  t  CI  vr  ul  w  b  to 
is  composed  of  steari  aigarme,  and    1 

with  small  quantities  1 1     yr  [  ,  and 

caprine,  to  which  ita  odor  is  due.  According 
to  Heintz,  it  consists  of  oleine,  a  large  quantity 
of  palmatine  and  a  small  quantity  of  steariue, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  glycerides, 
yielding  '  by  saponification  myristic  acid  and 
butic  acid,  O.HioOa.  It  dissolves  in  38  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp,  gr,  -83.  It  easily  be- 
comes rancid  from  the  separation  of  the  fatty 
acids  from  the  glycerine,  which  maybe  consid- 
erably prevented  by  salting,  or  by  melting  and 
separating  foreign  substances  which  induce  de- 
composition. It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  so- 
lidifying at  79-7°  F.      When  the  temperature 
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rises  tfl  89-6°  it  may  be  completely  saponified, 
yielding,  according  to  Chevreul,  glycerine,  with 
stearic,  margaric,  oleic,  and  small  quantities  of 
butyric,  caproic,  and  caprio  acids ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Heintz,  stearic,  oleic,  palmatic,  and  small 
quantities  of  myristic  and  butic  acids.  Manu- 
factured butter  has  the  following  average  com- 
position ; 


— To  obtain  the  fatty  contepts  of  the  milk  cells 
as  free  as  possible  from  all  the  other  constitu- 
tents  of  the  milk,  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  inbotter  making.  This,  after  caremlly 
collecting  the  cream,  is  accomplished  by  churn- 
ing, which  process  is  performed  in  vessels  of 
various  forms,  all  havmg  one  object,  via,,  the 
agitation  of  the  milk.  (SeeCncsB.)  The  cream 
which  rises  during  the  first  13  hours  is  rather 
thinner  than  that  which  rises  afterward,  but 
is  richer  in  butter.  This  is  because  the  globules 
which  have  the  thinnest  coll  walls  are  of  lesa 
specific  gravity  than  the  others,  and  rise  sooner. 
Moreover,  during  the  process  of  milking,  and 
in  straining,  many  of  the  cells  are  broken,  thus 
liberating  lie  pure  butter,  which  is  still  fight- 
er. The  best  butter  can  therefore  be  made 
from  cream  obtained  during  the  first  12  hours 
of  the  setting  of  the  milk ;  but  as  this  involves 
more  expense,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ii^nres 
the  Eubseqnent  product,  the  mode  is  rarely- 
practised.  Usually,  the  best  mai'ket  butter  is 
made  from  all  the  cream  obtained  during  one 

tt  C!  u'  mg   the  whole   milk  is  some- 

t  m     p      t     d   with  the  idea  that  a  greater 

I  g     fb  ttermay  be  obtained.    Butter 

k    s,  h  w  say  that,  although  more  ma- 

t     al       y  b      btained  in  this  way  from  the 

Ik  1  ra  unt  of  pure  butter  ia  Jess,  and 
q       ly  th    product  is  inferior  in  quality, 

dm     h  becomes  rancid.     In  butter 

m  kmg  part  I  r  care  should  be  given  to 
1      I  d    emperature;  the  most  scru- 

p  I  te  t       to  the  former  being  necessary 

t  p  t  th  butter,  which  possesses  the 
gr    t  ti      ess  to  bad  odors  and  impure 

tt  f  m  b  oming^  tainted.  The  cows' 
dd  rs  h  Id  b  washed  and  wiped  dry  be- 
f        tl  Ik    g  begins,  and  the  vessels  into 

which  the  milkia  drawnshould  have  been  care- 
fully scalded  and  cleaned.  The  pans  or  cans 
into  which  the  milk  is  strained,  and  the  stram- 
er  itself  should  be  in  the  most  thorongh  state 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  apartment  in  which  the 
milk  is  placed  for  the  rising  of  the  cream  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  dirt  or  impure  odors. 
The  quahty  of  butter  is  also  sensibly  affected  by 
the  food.  Good  butter  possesses  difierenees  of 
flavor  according  as  the  cows  are  fed  on  clover 
or  blue  grass,  carrots  or  turnips.  A  small 
quantity  of  wild  onion  ia  readily  detected  in 
ttie  butter  as  well  as  in  the  "lilV ;  and  the  im- 
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pure  oonstitntents  of  stagnant  pools  impart 
characteriatio  differences  in  flavor  and  odor, 
resembling  the  impurities.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  importancej  as  affecting  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  that  the  cows  ahonld  have 
free  access  to  pnre  spring  water.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  best  butter  is  now  made  in 
large  establishmenta,  called 
ter  factories,  as  in  this  way 
tem  can  be  followed,  and  greater 
time  and  temperature,  uniformity 
and  many  important  details,  con  De  secureo. 
The  most  convenient  arrangement  includes  a 
sprmg  house,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  with 
running  water  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches, 
in  which  the  milk  is  set  in  cans  or  buckets  8 
or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  about  20  inches  in 
height.  The  temperature  of  the  water  shonld 
be  about  56°  F.  Instead  of  having  the  water 
mn  over  the  floor,  it  may  be  made  to  pass , 
through  vats  or  troughs.  When  the  cans  con- 
taining the  recently  drawn  milk  are  placed  in 
liie  water,  which  should  rise  a  little  above  tie 
level  of  the  milk,  the  animal  heat  is  soon  re- 
duced to  between  56°  and  58°  F.,  and  the  milk 
will  keep  sweet  for  88  hours  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  This  temperature  allows  the  cream 
to  rise  with  greater  facility,  and  with  less  ad- 
misture  of  other  consfitnents,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  Some  butter  makers 
allow  the  milk  to  stand  for  86  hours ;  others  say 
that  24  hours  is  practically  snffieient  for  all  the 
cream  to  rise.  It  is  fonnd  that  as  much  cream  is 
bt  m  d  by  using  deep  as  by  using  shallow  ves- 
1  hi  deep  vessels  have  the  advantage  in 
my  of  apace,  a  better  control  of  the  teni- 
p  t  less  exposure  to  the  air,  and  con- 
seq  ntly  less  drying  and  hardening  of  the 
m  by  which  the  quality  of  the  butter  is 
afF  t  d  After  the  cream  has  risen  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  skimming,  and  after  standing  a 
suitable  time  is  placed  in  the  chum.  The  kind 
of  chum  generally  preferred  by  the  best  butter 
makers  is  the  common  dash  churn,  made  of 
white  oak.  This  form  possesses  advantages  too 
nnportant  to  be  overlooked  over  those  which 
have  bem  invented  with  a  view  to  shorten  the 
process  if  chnrmng  It  gathers  the  butter  m 
masses  excluding  the  ca^eons  cell  walla  and 
other  constitienta  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
and  con'iequently  yields  a  better  product  aa 
these  substances  cannot  1  e  entirelv  removed 
by  after  working  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  m  which  the  o].eratiun  h  performed 
e^ennith  the  same  chum  A  very  desirable 
qua]  ty  in  butter  is  what  i>"  called  gram 
This  IS  destroyed  by  too  rapid  churning  by 
meltmg  or  bv  leatmg  the  cream  too  highly* 
before  churmng  Good  butter  possesses  this 
quality  ot  gram  in  conaequence  of  the  con 
tents  of  the  cells  preserving  in  a  certain  degree 
their  form,  or  at  least  their  identity;  a  result 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  the 
material  throughout  the  whole  procesa  of  man- 
ufacture at  a  temperature  at  which  the  par- 
ticles of  butter  are  solid  and  firm,  and  by  using 


the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  mechanical 
force.  When  cold,  firm  butter  of  prime  quality 
is  broken,  the  grain  may  be  easily  recognized. 
The  swing  churn,  and  the  substitute  for  it 
lately  invented  in  England,  by  which  the  cream 
is  thrown  alternately  from  one  end  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  other,  probably  allow  of  a  more  per- 
fect preservation  of  the  grain  than  even  the 
dash  ohnm.  The  chief  objections  to  their  use 
are  increased  labor  and  the  limited  amount  of 
cream  that  can  be  ohnmed  at  one  time.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  churning  should  be 
performed  ia  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
well  as  the  time  occupied.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  cream  shonld  be  at  about  58°  F. 
During  the  process  it  rises  to  64°  or  65°.  The 
time  occupied  in  churning  13  or  15  gallons  of 
cream  should  be  from  40  to  60  minutes.  Great-  ■ 
er  rapidity  is  injurioqs,  as  it  mixes  the  cell 
walla  and  the  buttermilk  with  the  butter,  ren- 
ders it  leas  firm  and  solid,  and  iigures  the  grain. 
When  taken  irom  the  churn  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  pure  cold  water,  using  a  la- 
dle, and  not  the  hands.  It  should  then  be 
salted  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  the  pu- 
rest and  flneat  salt,  which  should  be  thorough- 
ly incorporated  vrith  it  by  menus  of  a  butter 
worker  or  ladle,  the  hands  being  never  allowed 
to  touch  the  butter.  From  8  to  12  houra  after- 
ward a  second  working  should  b 


should  be  headed  up  and  a  strong  brine  poured 
in  at  the  top  until  all  the  interstices  are  filled. 
It  shonld  then  be  placed  in  a  cool,  well  ven- 
tilated cellar.  Many  peraona  auppose  that  it 
is  necessary  for  cream  to  become  sour  before  it 
is  fit  to  chum ;  but,  according  to  Prof.  Johnson 
of  Yale  college,  "readiness  for  chumihg  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  milking,  and  the  temperature  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  the  pans.  The  colder  it 
is,  the  longer  it  must  be  kept.  At  a  medium 
temperature,  60°  to  70°,  it  becomes  snitahle  for 
the  chnrn  in  34  hours,  or  before  the  cream  has 
entirely  risen  Access  ot  air  appears  to  hasten 
the  pr*  cess  The  sounng  of  nulk  or  cream  has 
diiectly  littie  to  do  with  preparing  them  for 
the  chum  Its  influence  is,  however,  otherwise 
felt  as  It  causes  the  caserne  to  pass  beyond  that 
gelatinous  condition  in  which  the  latter  is  in 
chned  to  loam  strongly  at  low  temperatures 
and  by  en\  eloping  the  fat  globules  hmdeis 
their  uniting  togeOier  On  (hurnmg  cream 
that  is  very  sour  the  ease  ne  separates  m  a 
fine  granular  state  fvhich  does  not  interfere 
with  the  gathermg  of  the  hotter  In  Devon 
shire  a  method  called  cloutmg  has  long 
been  practised  The  new  mflk  alter  standing 
12  hours  IS  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  180°  F  and  then  returned  to  the  milk  room 
until  all  the  cream  has  risen.  This  process  ha.s 
been  thought  by  those  who  practised  it  to  allow 
of  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  cream, 
and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  churning ;  but 
aceordii^  to  the  principles  above  laid  down, 
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which  are  ohtained  from  the  hest  practice,  the 
process  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  modem  cream- 
eries. Dr.  tire  gives  the  following  directions 
for  cnring  butter,  known  as  the  Irish  method; 
"  Take  one  part  of  sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and 
two  of  the  hest  Spaniab  great  salt,  and  rub 
them  together  into  a  fine  powder.  This  com- 
position is  to  he  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
butter  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  freed  from 
the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  16; 
and  the  butter  thus  prepared  is  to  be  pressed 
tight  into  the  vessel  prepared  for  it,  so  aa  to 
leave  no  vacuities.  This  hutter  doea  not  taste 
well  till  it  has  stood  at  leaat  a  fortnight ;  it  then 
has  a  rich,  marrowy  flavor  that  no  other  hut- 
ter ever  acquires."  At  Constantinople  fresh 
butter  is  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  scum 
removed  as  it  rises.  It  is  then  salted,  and  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  two  years.  Thfinard 
says  that  the  heat  sbonld  not  exceed  140°  F. — 
The  ancients  were  almost  entirely  nnacquainted 
with  butter.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  bnt  modem  Bib- 
lical scholars  regard  the  Hebrew  word  ''hemah, 
rendered  butter,  as  denoting  cream  or  a  liqnid 
preparation.  The  oldest  mention  of  butter  is 
by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians. 
Hippocrates  mentions  both  butter  and  cheese. 
Plutarch  tells  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  Spartan  latty 
to  BerenioB,  the  wife  of  Deiotama,  tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  This  lady  smelled  so  strongly  of  sweet 
ointment  and  Berenice  of  butter  that  they  could 
not  endure  each  other's  presence.  jElian  says 
that  the  Indians  anointed  the  wounds  of  their 
elephants  with  butter.  Dioscorides  mentions 
the  making  of  bntter  from  sheep's  milk,  by 
a^tation,  and  the  pouring  it  in  a  melted  state 
over  pulse  and  vegetables,  instead  of  oil,  and 
recommends  its  use  in  pastry.  At  that  time  a 
Hoot  was  made  by  burning  batter  in  a  lamp, 
from  which  they  prepared  an  ointment  for  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Galen  says  that  cows' 
milk  yields  the  best  butter,  goats'  milk  giving 
an  inferior  article,  and  asses'  milt  the  poorest. 
He  says  that  butter  may  he  very  properly  em- 
ployed for  ointments,  and  that  when  leelJier  ia 
besmeared  with  it  the  same  purpose  is  answer- 
ed as  when  it  ia  rubbed  over  with  oil.  Bntter 
was  scarcely  used  or  known  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  daring  the  2d  century.  The  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Scyth- 
ians, Thraoians,  and  Phrygians,  while  the  Eo- 
mans  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the 
Germans.  Tlie  Koman  writers  say  that  the 
Germans  used  a  great  deal  of  milk,  some  af- 
firming that  they  made  it  into  cheese,  while 
others  say  that  they  made  butter.  Pliny  says 
that  they  used  butter  as  food,  bnt  did  not  make 
cheese.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  t 
as  food,  but  as  an  ointment  and  in  medicine; 
ajid  their  writers  on  agriculture  do  not  men- 
tion it  as  an  article  of  food,  aa  they  do  cheese 
and  on.  The  olive  oil  which  the  Romans  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  seems  to  have  satisfied 
their  tastes,  and  oven  at  the  present  day  butter 
iatarely  used  in  southern  Earope. — The  state 
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of  New  Tork  produces  more  than  one  fifth  of 
all  the  butter  that  is  made  in  the  United  States ; 
the  total  product  of  all  the  states  in  1870  be- 
ing 614,002,683  lbs.,  of  which  the  product  of 
New  York  was  107,147,630  lbs.  Pennaylva- 
nia  produced  60,884,844,  Ohio  60,266,873,  Il- 
linois 38,083,405,  Iowa  27,612,179,  Michigan 
24,400,185,  Indiana  22,916,386,  Wisconsinaa,- 
473,080,  Vermont  17,844,890,  Tennessee  9,571,- 
069,  Massachusetts  8,559,161,  and  Maryland 
5,014,729  lbs.  The  great  bntter  counties  in 
New  York  are  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Che- 
nango, Chautanqua,  and  Jefferson.  Orange 
county  still  retains  its  reputation  for  excellent 
butter,  but  furnishes  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  several  others.  St.  Lawrence  in  1870 
produced  8,419,095,  Delaware  6,135,715,  Che- 
nango 5,319,814,  Ohantauqua  5.049,037,  Jeffer- 
son 4,883,608,  and  Orange  1,403,409  lbs.  The 
most  important  bntter  county  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1870  was  Bradford,  which  produced  3,704j- 
709  lbs.  The  exports  of  bntter  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  various  conntries  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1871,  were  3,965,043  lbs., 
valued  at  |858,098.  Of  this  amount  2,201,984 
lbs.  went  to  Great  Britain  and  her  possesions. 

BUTTERFIELD,  Wiilian,  an  English  architect 
bom  Sept.  7,  1814.  He  is  known  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Gothic  revival  in  England, 
and  for  his  application  of  color  to  external 
decoration.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned St.  Augustine's  college,  at  Canterbury; 
AH  Saints'  church,  Margaret  street,  London ; 
St.  Alhan's  church,  Gray's  Inn  road,  London; 
and  the  new  chapel  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford. 

BdTEEFLT,  the  popular  name  of  several 
families  of  insects  of  the  order  l^i&opUra^ 
undergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having 
four  wings,  and  a  tongue  changed  into  a  suc- 
torial organ ;  from  the  last  character  they  come 
under  the  sub-class  of  Aavitellata  of  Fabricins. 
The  term  butterfly  includes  all  the  diurnal  lepi- 
doptera,  or  those  which  fly  by  day,  of  which 
the  papilicnida  are  the  principal  family ;  the 
other  families,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  are 
nympltalidm,  lyccenadis,  and  heaperiadm.  The 
crepuscular  and  nootnraal  lepidoptera  will  be 
noticed  nnder  the  titles  Hawk  Moth  and 
Moth.  The  order  was  named  by  Linnaas 
from  the  Greek  words  Xm-l^  (scale),  and  irrepi 
(wings),  indicating  the  oKaracters  peculiar  to 
the  wings,  which  ai'e  covered  on  both  sides 
with  imbricated  scales  or  feathers,  to  the  unas- 
Msted  eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dust 
or  powder,  but  under  the  microscope  display- 
ing an  arrangement  as  uniform  and  charac- 
teristic of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  fishes 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  beauty  of  this 
order  has  made  them  the  special  study  of  natu- 
ralists and  the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that 
their  habits,  metamorphoses,  and  structure  are 
very  well  known.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive points  are  connected  with  their  meta- 
morphoses, and  these  will  be  more  fuUy  al- 
luded to  under  the  title  Cateepillab.— In  the 
lepidoptera,  the  parts  about  the  mouth  are 
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changed  into  suctorial  organs;  the  mandibles 
are  very  muci  reduced,  and  tlie  masillffi  are 
transformed,  each  into  a  semi-oanal,  extensile, 
and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  spirally,  which, 
when  united,  form  file  sactorial  organ  (lingua 
^iralu) ;  at  the  base  of  this  organ  are  two 
very  short  maxillary  palpi,  between  which  and 
the  hairy  labial  palpi  it  is  sheatlied  when  rolled 
up;  this  tongue,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ia  very 
long  in  the  butterflies.  In  the  caterpillar  state 
these  organs  are  masticatory  and  not  suotorial, 
adapted,  for  the  food  of  these  voraoiona  larvaa, 
while  in  the  perfect  insect  the  long  tongue  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  liquid  honey  contained 
in  the  deep  calyxes  of  flowers.  In  some  spe- 
cies the  anterior  aoA,  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
maxillro  are  provided  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  minute  papUlfe,  which  are  probably 
ot^ans  pf  tajste  aa  well  as  of  exquiijite  touch. 
The  eyes  are  eompound.  The  abdomen  has 
MX  or  seven  segments,  is  attached  to  the  thorax 
by  a  veiy  small  portion  of  its  diameter,  and 
has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor;  the  legs  are  siz 
in  number,  each  composed  of  five  parts,  the 
tarsus  having  five  articulations;  in  some  genera 
the  anterior  pdr  are  short  and  folded  against 
the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  locomotive 
organs.  The  ventral  nervous  system  consists 
of  seven  ganglia,  the  first  two,  the  lai^est,  be- 
lonpng  to  the  thorax ;  the  connecting  cords 
are  uugle,  except  between  the  thoracic  ganglia. 
In  the  catei-pilJars  the  ventral  cord  consists  of 
11  nearly  equal  ganglia ;  during  the  pupa  state 
the  first  and  second  and  the  thii'd  and  fourth 
are  fused  tc^ether,  forming  the  second  thoracic 
ganglia,  which  send  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs 
and  wings;  the  fiftli  and  sixth  are  also  fused 
into  one,  Eeapiration  is  efiected  by  means  of 
trachea  extending  through  all  pails  of  the 
system,  and  opening  externally  by  stigmata  on 
the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  trunks  arising  from 
the  stigmata  open  into  two  large  lateral  canals, 
from  which  the  traohew  branch  ofl;  They 
have  a  well  marked  urinary  apparatus;  the 
Malpighian  or  ariniferons  tubes  are  usually 
six  m  number,  long,  free,  and  open  into  the 
stomach  by  two  excretory  ducts;  the  tubes 
contain  cells,  disposed  in  rows,  filled  with  very 
fine  grannies  of  a  dark  or  brownish  color ;  on 
the  rupture  of  the  cells,  their  contents  pass 
into  the  stomach  and  digestive  canal,  and  are 
either  evacuated  with  the  fteces,  or  separately 
as  a  troubled  liquid;  it  is  weji  known  that 
they  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine, 
when  bursting  from  their  papa  envelope.  The 
two  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  rndiments  of 
the  sexual  organs  exist  in  the  youngest  larvta. 


their  eggs,  which  are  nnmerous  and  vary 
form  according  to  the  species,  upon  such  vege- 
table substances  aa  the  larve  are  to  feed  upon; 
the  time  at  which  the  eggs  arrive  at  maturity 
coincides  with  the  end  of  the  pupa  state,  so 
that  the  sexes  are  ready  to  unite  soon  after 
they  leave  this  state;  this  act  accomplished, 


both  sexes  soon  perish;  the  spermatjc  parti- 
cles are  flhform  and  very  active.  The  wings 
are  membranous  and  veined,  and  covered  with 
an  immense  mirnber  of  beautiful  scales,  vary- 
ing in  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  implanted 
by  a  small  pedicle  resembling  tlie  stem  of  a 
feather.  An  idea  of  the  immense  number  and 
exceeding  minuteness  of  these  wing  scales  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  Leenwenhoeck 
counted  400,000  on  the  small  silkworm  moth; 
in  a  piece  of  modem  mosaic  work  there  may 
be  nearly  900  separate  pieces  in  an  inch  square, 
while  the  same  extent  of  surface  on  a  butter- 
fly's wing  may  contain  from  100,000  to  800,- 
000.— The  life  of  the  bulterfly  is  a  conlJnned 
series  of  changes  from  the  time  of  its  leaving 
the  egg  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  insect.  As 
soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it  begins  to 
eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  i^  size  during 
this  larva  state,  changing  its  skin  several  times ; 
before  each  change  it  ceases  to  eat,  remdns 
motionless,  and  sometimes  attaches  itself  by  a 
shght  web  to  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf;  it 
gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  by  various  contractions 
of  the  whole  body,  which  separate  the  dry  and 
shrivelled  covering  on  the  back,  the  insect  es- 
caping in  the  course  of  a, few  minutes;  some- 
times the  internal  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  comes  away  with  the  skin ;  the  latter 
takes  place  most  frequently  when  the  larva  is 
about  to  change  into  a  pupa,  and  often  proves 
fatal.  When  the  fall-grown  caterpillar  is 
ready  to  assume  the  pnpa,  nymph,  or  chrysalis 
state  (for  these  are  synonymous),  it  ceases  to 
eat,  evacuates  the  intestines,  and  suspends  its 
contracted  body  to  the  under  surface  of  some 
otgect,  either  by  its  legs,  head  downward,  or 
hy  a  little  rope  of  silk ;  after  remaining  sus- 
pended several  hours,  it  changes  its  skin  for 
tlie  last  time  ia  the  manner  above  alluded  to: 
the  legs,  antennte,  and  wings  are  extended 
along  the  body,  and  the  whole  is  strengthened 
by  the  drying  of  the  transparent  fluid  which 
faeihtated  the  separation  of  the  skin.  In  the 
pupa  state  the  insect  does  not  eat,  and  remains 
perfectly  quiet ;  the  pupa  of  the  lepidoptera  is 
said  to  be  "  obtected,"  because  the  future  limbs 
are  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  ease.  The 
duration  of  the  butterfly  in  the  pupa  state  de- 
pends much  on  external  circumstances ;  if  this 
condition  happen  in  the  hot  period  of  summer, 
the  perfect  insect  may  appear  in  eight  or  nine 
days,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  may  even  exist  during  the  whole 
winter ;  during  this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  the  hibernating  animals,  res- 
piration and  circulation  being  reduced  to  their 
minimum  in  the  first  part  of  its  confinement, 
lj(it  becoming  active  toward  the  close.  At 
the  proper  time  the  pupa  ease  is  burst  open, 
and  the  perfect  butterfly  suspends  itself  with 
its  new  wings  hanging  downward ;  after  these 
have  become  developed  fully  by  active  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  the  insect  remains  at  rest 
a  short  time  untU  the  external  covermg  be- 
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m     L    d       If    iiiugthe  dermo-slteleton ; 

tl       th     p    tect  butterfly,  which  sips 

th    h      y  fl  m  th    flowers,  reproduces,  and 

d     — Tl)    b  tt  -fi   s,  properly  so  called,  fly 

ily  dniuig  th  d  y,  tmd  at  rest  iiEually  hold 
th      wing  t    the  antennse  are  terminated 

by  Ittl  1  b,  6  fliiformitt  afewgenera; 
they  are  tbe  only  lepidopteiti,  a  few  moths 
excepted,  in  which  the  lower  wings. do  not 
have  a  rigid  hriatle  or  frii^  to  retain  tlie 
upper  pail";  their  eatsipillara  hare  always  16 
feet,  and  the  chrysalis  is  naked,  atta«lied  by 
tlie  tiul,  and  in  general  amgnlar,  Linnseus  com- 
prised all  tie  butterflies  under  the  gaaaapapUio, 
but  Latreille  divided  them  into  two  sections, 
as  follows:  Seclaon  1  contains  all  those  whioli 
have  a  wngle  pair  of  spines,  on  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tihiie,  the  wmgs  peipendicular 
■when  at  rest,  and  the  antennse  usually  olub- 
8hai>ed  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  filiform ;  this 
inoliidss  the  genera  ^<^iMo  and  Jiesperimruralea 
of  Fabricius,  and  js  itself  divided  as  follows: 
I.  Those  in  which  tlie  third  articulation  of  the 
lowei'  palpi  is  aometimes  almost  wanting,  at 
otliers  distinct,  but  as  well  covered  witli  scales 
as  tlie  preceding  one,  aud  the  hooka  of  the 
tarsi  v^ry  apparent;  some  of  them  ai'e  .sis- 
footed,  all  tlie  feet  foiTned  for  walking,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  both  seses,  and  their 
chrysaJis  in  addition  to  the  common  posterior 
attachment  is  fixed  by  a  silken  thread  aci'oss 
the  body,  or  enclosed  oooasionolly  in  a  large 
cocoon,  and  the  centi'al  partition  cell  of  the 
under  wings  is  closed  underneath ;  in  the  four- 
footed  species  the  ohfysaUs  is  simply  attached 
by  tlie  tail ;  the  caterpillars  ai'e  elongated 
and  almost  cylindrical.  3.  Those  in  which 
the  lower  palpi  have  three  distinct  joints,  of 
which  the  last  is  neai'ly  naked  or  with  much 
fewer  scales  than  the  preceding  one,  the  hooks 
of  the  tarsi  very  small  and  scarcely  projecting, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  under  wihgs  o|>en 
behind ;  the  caterpillars  are  oval,  or  formed  like 
the  sow-bug;  the  clrysalis  short,  oontracted, 
smooth,  and  attached  by  a  silken  thread  across 
the  body.  Section  2  is  composed  of  species 
whose  posterior  tibise  have  two  pairs  of  spines, 
one  at  tlie  end  and  the  other  above,  whose 
lower  wings  are  commonly  horizontal  when  at 
i-est,  and  whose  antennte  often  end  in  a  bent 
point;  the  oaterpillars,  few  of  which  are  known, 
fold  up  leaves,  and  spin  wifliiQ  this  covering  a 
thin  Mlken  cocoon,  in  which  tlie  chrysalis  is  de- 
veloped, smooth  and  without  angular  projeo- 
tiona. — AiQong  the  genera  of  the  first  division 
of  section  1  is  papilh  (Lati'.),  remai'kable  for 


eiitites  J}eoea,  or  Trojans,  and  those  without  Ihe 
spots  jdcAsiit,  or  Greeks,  They  are  found  in 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres; the  caterpillars,  when  touched,  thrust 
forth  froma  slit  in  the  first  segment  just  behind 
the  head  a  pair  of  sofl  horns  joined  together 
somewhat  like  the  letter  Y ;  these  are  scent  or- 
gans, giving  out  an  unpleasant  odoi',  aud  doubt- 
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for  their  pi'otection  against  flies 
and  ichneumons.  Many  have  the  under  wings 
elongated,asthe2'.J/'aei'iffiii»(Linn.)^aEuropean 
species  of  large  size,  with  yellow  wmgs  spotted 
and  striped  with  black,  the  imder  ones  having 
some  blue  spots  near  the  posterior  edge,  one  of 
which  is  like  an  eye  witli  red  at  the  internal 
angle ;  the  oatei-pilki  is  green,  with  blauk  i  ings 
dotted  with  red,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
oan-ot,  fennel,  &<■  Of  the  Amei  ican  species,  one 
of  the  finest  13  the  P  '/if^nas  (Ciamcil,  nhnse 


wings  expand  about  four  inches :  it  is  of  a  black 
color,  with  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the 
baok,  a  broad  band  of  yellow  spots  across  the 
wings,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  near  tbe  hind 
margin;  the  lower  wings  are  tailed,  and  have 
seven  blue  spots  between  the  yellow  band  and 
the  outer  row  of  yellow  spots,  and  near  the  pos- 
terior angle  an  orange  eye-lite  spot  withablack 
centre;  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny 
orange.  This  BpeoieB  is  very  numerous  in  July, 
hovering  over  flowers,  especidly  the  sweet- 
scented  phlox ;  in  this  and  die  following  mouths 
the  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  various  nmbellate 
plants ;  the  caterpillars  have  been  found  on  the 
parsley,  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  and  other  garden 
vegetables,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive ; 
tiiey  come  to  their  growth  toward  the  end  of 
September,  when  ttiey  become  ehrysalids,  in 
which  state  theyremainall  winter,  being  trans- 
formed into  butterflies  in  Mayor  June  following. 
Anotlier  of  our  common  and  beautifal  species  is 
tiie  P,  pMlenor  (Fabr.),  with  tailed  greenish- 
black  wings;  the  superior  wii^  with  four  or 
five  white  spots  on  the  margin,  most  conspicu- 
ous beneath ;  the  lower  wings  highly  poMhed 
green,  with  six:  pearl-white  spofa  before  the 
mai^n,  beneath  with  a  broad  gi-sen  border 
upon  which  are  seven  large  fulvous  spots,  each 
suri'ounded  by  a  black  ring,  and  mai'ked  by  a 
lateral  white  spot,  and  about  six  small  white 
dots  on  tiie  inner  edge ;  thorax  blaok,  breast 
dotted  with  yellow,  abdomen  green  with  a  lat- 
eral double  row  of  whitish  dots ;  the  female  is 
tlie  largest,  with  brown  wings  and  coppery  re- 
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fleotionB.  The  P.  Tumm  (Linn.), 
American  specieB,  somewhat  resembles  the  P. 
Mackaon  of  Europe ;  the  general  color  of  the 
winga  is  yellow,  bordered  with  black  dotted 
with  yellow,  with  five  partial  bands  of  black 
anteriorly;  on  tbe  lower  wings  are  six  yellow 
Itmules  in  the  black  margin ;  ^e  anal  angle  ful- 
vous edged  with  white,  with  two  or  tiiree  green 
spots  near  it ;  the  body  above  ia  black,  with  a 
yellow  lateral  line;  breast  yellow,  with  two 
oblique  lateral  black  lines.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Enrope  and  Asia  is  found  the  genus 
iWwossju*  (Latr  )  the  femalea  of  which  have  a 
horny  boat  shaped  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  ab 
domen  the  caterpillars  make  a  cocoon  ofleavea 
united  by  silken  threads  A  well  known  spe 
ciesin  theSwiasvalleysia  theP  Apollo 0^00") 
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white  spotted  with  black,  with  white  eye  like 
spots,  edged  with  ted  on  the  lower  wii^  the 
caterpillar  is  velvety  black,  with  a  row  of  red 
spots  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back  The 
genus  Thais  (Fabr.)  is  oharaeteristic  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  In  the  preceding  genera  the  mter 
nal  margin  of  the  lower  wings  is  more  or  Itss 
concave ;  in  the  genua  pontia  these  are  dilated 
beneath  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  a  groove 
The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  van 
ous  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  commonly 
seen  flitting  over  the  fields  and  moist  places 
mountijig  nigh  in  the  (ur  when  they  meet  a 
compaflon;  the  caterpiUar  has  no  prctrudmg 
tentaoulum  on  tlie  neck,  and  the  chryaaha  is 
suspended  by  a  thread  passed  across  tl  e  lody 
The  genus  pontia  includes  the  Britisli  cabbage 
butterflies,  consisHng  of  nine  or  ten  species,  of 
a  white  or  yellow  color  and  small  size;  the 
general  color  of  the  caterpillars  is  green,  and 
wiey  are  very  injurious  to  the  vegetable  gar- 
den. In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  white  but- 
terfly, P.  oleracea  (Harris),  which  hovers  over 
the  cabbage,  radish,  and  turnip  beds  about 
the  last  o{  M&j  or  beginning  of  June,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs;  these  are  fast- 
ened, to  the  number  of  three  or  four  on  each 
leaf,  to  the  under  surface;  they  are  hatched 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  caterpillars 
attain  their  full  size  in  three  weeks,  about 
1-i  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green  color ; 
they  devour  every  part  of  the  leaf;  the  chrysa- 
lis state  lasts  about  11  days,  so  that  the  per- 


fect insects  come  out  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  are  ready  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  brood, 
the  chrysalids  of  which  survive  the  winter  and 
come  out  in  the  following  May,  These  butter- 
flies fly  low  and  lazily  when  about  to  deposit 
their  egga,  and  are  easily  caught  in  large  num- 
bers by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmouse  and  other 
insect-eating  birds  devour  the  caterpillars  with 
avidity.  Among  the  four-footed  butterfliea,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  is  Dartais 
(Latr.),  including  the  Fabrician  genera  of  evpltea 
and  idea,  in  which  the  antennteare  terminated 
by  a  elub,  tlie  inferior  wings  rounded  and  not 
forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  the  up- 
per wings  more  or  less  triangular.  B.  plexip- 
pva  (Linn.),  a  common  and  large  North  Ameri- 
can species,  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 
dilated  black  veins,  black  margin  dotted  with 
white,  especially  in  the  superior  angle  of  the 
upper  wings;  body  black,  with  numerous  white 
dots  on  the  trunk;  the  larva  is  ringed  with 
black  and  white,  with  two  slender  processes 
on  the  anterior  and  two  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body ;  the  chrysalis  is  of  a  delicate  green 
color,  with  golden  dots;  it  feeds  on  difi'erent 
Bpeoiesofa«<;^«pwi«,andis  abundant  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states.  In  the  genua  aTgynnia 
(Latr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble, 
the  under  surface  of  the  lower  winga  is  often 
decorated  with  silvety  and  opaline  spots,  or 
yellow  ones  upon  a  fulvous  ground,  and  the 
upper  surface  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with 
spots  or  lines  of  black  or  brown ;  the  caterpil- 
lars are  beset  with  spines.  In  England,  where 
there  are  several  species,  these  butterflies  are 
called  ftitUiaries,  The  A.  Diana  (Cramer),  of 
the  southern  states,  though  not  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  genus,  ia  yet  pretty  from  the 
contrast  of  the  blackish  and  pale  orange  of  its 
upper  surface,  and  from  the  slender  silvery  lines 
of  the  under  snrface  of  the  lower  wings;  its 
general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a 
very  broad  fulvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few 
blackish  spots  and  nervures.  The  genus  meli- 
tcea  was  separated  from  the  last  by  Fabricius, 
and  IS  distii^uished  principally  by  the  yellow 
spots  and  checkered  appearance  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  lower  wings,  and  by  the  larva, 
w  hi(,h  IS  pubescent,  with  small  fleshy  tubercles 
on  the  body,  which  is  not  armed  with  spines. 
The  M.  myrina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  spe- 
cies found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  some- 
what resembling  the  M.  selene  of  Europe ;  the 
wings  are  f^ilvons,  with  black  spots  and  undu- 
lating lines ;  below  there  are  more  than  80  sil- 
very spots,  and  an  eyo-liko  spot  near  the  base 
of  the  inferior  ones.  In  the  genus  Vanessa 
(Fabr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antenufe  are  short 
and  broad;  the  palpi  are  long,  curving,  and 
contiguous,  and  form  a  kind  of  beak ;  the  wings 
are  jagged  or  tailed  on  the  posterior  edges;  the 
under  side  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  marked 
with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid- 
dle; the  caterpillars  are  armed  with  numerous 
spines,  often  live  in  company,  and  do  not  con- 
ceal themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  folded 
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leaf;  tlie  head  of  the  chrysalis  has  two  horn- 
like elevations  and  a  prominenos  on  the  back 
vesembling  a  nose,  presentmg  rather  a  gi-otesque 
appeai'ance ;  in  both  sexes  the  anterior  pair  of 
feet  are  short  and  very  hairy,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior paire  with  double  ndls.  Here  belong  the 
tortoiBS-shell  butterfly  (T,  urtieiE,  LinnOi  "nd 
the  following  tbi'ee  other  British,  species :  the 
"Camberwell  beauty"  (V.  antiopa,  Linn,), 
with  angnlar  wings  of  a  deep  parplish  black, 
with  a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  poste- 
rior edge,  and  a  row  of  bine  spots  above;  the 
peacock  batterfly  ( V.  lo,  Linn.),  reddish  fulvous 


posed  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous 
wounds;  tbe  first  brood  is  produced  in  June, 
and  a  second  in  August,  which  become  per- 
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above,  with  a  large  eye-like  spot  on  each  wing, 
on  tiie  upper  reddish  surrounded  by  a  yellow- 
ish circle,  tlie  under  blackish  surrounded  by 
a  gray  circle,  with  some  bluish ,  spots,  and  un- 
der the  wings  blackish;  and  the  "pfunted 
lady  "  (  F.  ea/rdvi,  Gotd.,  more  properly  placed 
by  Ifr.  Stephens  in  the  genns  eyntMd),  with 
wings  red  above,  varied  with  black  and  white, 
nuderneatb  mai'bied  with  gray,  yellow,  and 
brown,  with  five  eye-hke  bluiali  spots  on  their 
edges.  The  following  American  species  ai'e 
worthy  of  mention  :  The  aotiopa  bntterfiy  ( F. 
ffljiiiiipa,  Linn.),  oooarrin^,  as  has  been  seen,  also 
in  Europe ;  this  butterfly  passes  the  winter  in 
some  sheltered  place  in  a  partially  torpid  state ; 
great  numbers  are  sometimes  seen  orowded  to- 
gether in  bams,  apparently  lifeless,  with  the 
wings  (loaWed  together  over  the  back,  but 
qnioklj  becoming  active  on  esposnre  to  heat;  it 
comes  out  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  the 
snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  may  be  seen  Bpori> 
ing,  with  torn  and  faded  wings,  early  in  March 
in  sheltered  spots.  The  oaterpillai-s  despoil  the 
pojjlar,  willow,  and  elm  of  their  foliage,  oj 
which  they  are  found  in  ^eat  numbers  early  ii 
June ;  they  are  black,  with  minate  white  dots, 
and  a  row  of  eight  briok-red  spots  on  the  top 
of  the  bank;  being  nearly  two  inches  long,  and 
armed  with  spines,   they  were  formerly 


tect  insects  before  winter  The  semicolon 
butterfly  (F  interrogatwnis,  Pabi  )  has  the 
wings  on  the  uppei  side  tawny  orange,  with 
brown  and  black  spots,  lowei  wmgfl  geneially 
black  ahove,  beneath  leddish,  or  maibled  with 
light  and  dai-k  brown,  and  a  pale  golden  semi- 
colon on  the  middle,  whence  the  name;  the 
wings  expand  from  aj  to  3f  incheSj  while 
those  of  tbe  preceding  are  from  8  to  8J^  mohes ; 
it  appears  in  May,  and  again  in  August,  and  is 
seen  till  the  middle  of  October  in  smmy  places. 
The  caterpillars  live  on  the  American  elm  and 
linden  trees,  and  on  the  hop  vine,  to  which  they 
are  very  destructive;  the  spiny  oateroillai-s  are 
favorite  receptacles  for  the  eg^  of  the  ptero- 
miilug  Vaneaam,  a  tiny  chaloidian  parasitic  in- 
sect of  the  order  hymeneptera,  whioli  destroys 
great  nnmbers  of  the  chrysaiids  in  whose  bodies 
5ie  little  ma^ots  come  to  maturity.  Smaller 
spedes  are  the  F.  comma  (Harris)  and  V.  progne 
(Fabr.),  which  are  much  ahke,  expanding  from 
2  to  2J  inches,  above  of  a  tawny  orange,  the 
fore  wings  bordered  and  spotted  with  black, 
the  bind  wings  blacMsh  posteriorly,  with  two 
black  spots  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of  bright 
orange  spots  before  the  hind  margin,  the  under 
side  marbled  with  light  and  dark  streaks,  with 
a  silvery  comma  in  the  former  species,  and  a 
alvavy  L  in  the  latter,  on  the  middle  of  the 
hind  wings.  The  caterpillars  are  very  much 
alike,  being  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddish  head, 
white  spines  tipped  with  black,  and  a  row  of 
four  rusty  spots  oa  each  side  of  the  body ;  they 
are  found  on  the  American  elm  in  August. 
The  genna  nymplialia  (Latt.),  or  apatura 
(Fabr,),  contains  some  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful species;  tlie  anterior  feet  are  useless  for 
locomotion,  and  the  abdomen  is  received  in  a 
groove  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lower 
wings;  the  caterpillars  are  less  spiny  than  in 
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the  precediDg  genera.  The  purple  emperor  of 
Europe,  A.  iria  (Lirni.),  has  very  strong  and 
thick  wings,  and  is  capable  of  a  high  and  long- 
sustained  flight;  instead  of  the  zigzag  raotions 
of  common  bntterflies,  the  species  of  fliis  genus 
soar  in  a  steady  manner  like  a  bird  of  prey ; 
from  their  flying  over  the  tops  of  forest  trees; 
they  are  difficult  to  capture,  and  therefore  higMy 
prized  by  collectors ;  M.  Godart  has  described 
more  than  360  different  species,  some  of  which 
are  fonnd  in  this  conntry.  In  the  genns  morpko 
(Tabr.),  peculiar  to  South  America,  the  an- 
tennfe  are  almost  filiform;  in  this  are  included 
some  of  the  most  jforgeons  of  the  iepidoptera. 
In  the  genns  Aipparcfdct  (Fabr.),  or  aatyrus 
(Latr.),  the  antennro  end  in  slight  knobby  or 
elongated  swellings ;  the  anterior  feet  are  short, 
the  hind  pairs  with  donble  nails,  the  internal 
margin  of  the  wings  excavated  to  receive  the 
abdomen,  and  the  middle  discoidal  cell  closed 
posteriorly;  the  caterpillar  has  no  spines,  but 
is  downy,  with  the  posterior  extremity  forked. 
It  contains  many  specieSj  the  wings  of  which 
are  often  ornamented  with  beautiful  eye-like 
spots;  they  frequent  dry  localities,  over  which 
(hey  fly  in  a  jerking  and  sudden  manner.  The 
H.  Andremacha  (Habner),  frequenting  the 
southern  and  sonthweatem  states,  has  the 
wings  brown,  with  submarg^nal  blackish  spots, 
beneath  paler,  with  a  series  of  eye-hke  spots. 
The  E.  semidea  (Say),  about  two  inches  in 
extent  of  wings,  is  of  a  brown  color,  the  lower 
wings  marbled  below  with  black  and  white; 
it  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of  th«  White 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  according 
to  Say,  seems  to  be  confined  to  that  region.— 
In  the  second  division  of  the  first  section  are 
several  small  sis-footed  butterflies  belonging  to 
the  t!araily  of  lyecmadx;  the  caterpiOars  are 
short  and  ahnost  oval;  with  feet  so  short  that 
thgy  seera  to  glide  rather  thnn  walk,  and  thoy 
secure  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and  a  aUken 
loop  across  tlieir  bodies.  Here  belongs  the 
genns  argue  (Lam.),  which  contains  many 
small  species  of  an  azure-blue  color,  variegar 
ted  with  black  and  white.  The  genus  ery- 
eina  (Lat.)  belongs  to  America;  polyommat-ui 
(Fabr.)  is  named  from  the  beautiful  eye-like 
spots  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings,  which 
are  generally  bine  above  iu  the  males,  and 
brown  in  the  females.  The  genus  Jycana 
(Fabr.)  includes  the  splendid  little  species 
called  "coppers"  by  collectors.  According 
to  A.  and  0.  Speyer,  the  lyemnada  and  ery- 
einadcB  belong  to  the  division  of  heteropeda, 
in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of  a  different 
form  in  the  two  sexes ;  in  the  hiiter,  the  males 
possess  cleaning  paws ;  in  the  former,  the  males 
want  claws  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  and  the  claw 
joint  ends  in  a  sharp  point.— The  second  sec- 
tion of  diurnal  Iepidoptera  includes  the  family 
of  heaperiadcE,  which  frequent  grassy  places, 
flying  short  distances  in  a  jerking  manner, 
whence  they  are  called  "  skippers  '^  by  English 
writers.  The  hesperia  maha  (Fabr.)  feeds  on 
the  m^lows,  whose  leaves  it  folds  up,  and  in 


which  it  is  changed;  the  wings  are  indented, 
blackish  brown  above,  with  white  dots  and 
spots,  beneath  greenish  gray  with  similar  ir- 
regular spots;  ttie  caterpillar  is  gray,  with  a 
black  hcEid  and  four  yellow  points  on  the  first 
ring,  which  is  narrowed;  the  chrysalis  is  black, 
slightly  powdered  with  blue.  In  the  genus 
evdamvx  of  Dr.  Boisduval  is  the  E.  tityrm 
(Fabr.^  of  this  country ;  it  expands  from  3  to 
3J.  inches,  and  is  of  a  general  brown  color ;  the 
first  pair  of  wings  with  a  transverse  band  and 
a  few  spots  near  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow 
color;  the  hind  pair  with  a  short  rounded  tail, 
and  a  broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle 
beneath.  Tliis  large  and  handsome  species 
appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  hovering 
over  sweet-scented  .flowers;  it  flies  so  rapidly 
and  strongly  that  it  is  difBcult  to  take  it  with- 
out iigury;  the  females  lay  their  e^s,  singly, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  locust  (roMnia  pseuda- 
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cofia  and  R.  vi«cosa) ;  hatched  in  July,  they 
roll  themselves  in  a  covering  of  the  leaves,  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather  and  birds;  the 
full-grown  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  long, 
of  a  pale  green  color,  with  transverse  sti-eaks 
of  darker  green,  with  a  red  neck  and  head; 
each  lives  in  its  own  case,  one  end  of  which  is 
left  open  for  egress  at  night,  at  which  time  it 
feeds;  they  remain  as  chrysalids  in  their  leafy 
cocoons  during  the  winter;  the  viscid  locust 
is  sometimes  completely  stripped  of  its  leaves 
by  this  caterpillar.  Of  the  genua  -armiia 
(Fabr.),  Mr.  Swainson  says  the  butterflies  com- 
posing it  "are  perhaps  the  most  splendid  in- 
sects in  creation.  No  art  can  effectually  rep- 
resent the  changeable  and  resplendent  green 
which  relieves  the  velvet  black  of  the  wings, 
and  which  varies  with  every  change  of  light. 
The  typical  species  are  found  in  tropical  Ameri- 
ca, where  they  fly  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
perform,  like  their  prototypes  the  swfdlows, 
annual  migrations." — The  butterflies  are  to 
insects  what  the  humming  birds  are  to  the 
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feathered  tribes,  the  analogy  liolding  good  not 
only  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  maimer  of 
fli^t,  but  also  in  the  natnre  of  their  nutriment, 
the  honeyed  juices  of  flowers.  The  happy  life 
of  the  butteifly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
from  one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resembles 
that  of  professed  pleasure-seekers,  the  "  butter- 
flies of  fashion,"  whose  only  object  is  enjoy- 
ment, whose  existence  is  a  blank,  and  whose 
lives  add  nothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity ; 
they  are  mere  useless  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  men's  labors ;  a  whole  genera- 
tion dies,  and  is  deservedly  forgotten.  From 
the  transformations  of  the  butterfly,  natural 
theology  has  drawn  one  of  the  most  simple, 
beautiful,  and  convincing  arguments  for  an 
existence^  beyond  the  grave.  We  see  tlie  airy, 
brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived  from  the  crawl- 
ing, disgusting,  and  voracions  caterpillar — a 
worm  transformed  into  a  sylph— a  change  that 
no  one,  unless  it  had  been  actually  seen  would 
believe  possible.  ReasoningfroraanaUgy  this 
emblem  of  the  butterfly  has  seemed  typical  of 
the  change  of  the  corruptible  into  the  mcor 
rnptible  after  death;  the  grovelling  hnman 
deeires  are  represented  by  the  creeping  cater 
pillar;  in  the  chrysalis  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  tomb  and 
in  the  butterfly  we  recognize  a  .newborn  ei 
istence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  imperfi-c 
tions  of  the  earthly  and  finite,  and'rejoicmg  in 
the  pleasures  of  immortality. 

BIITTERKIIT,  or  Wbltc  Walnnt  {juglana  cme- 
rea,  Linn.),  a  beautiful  broad-headed  American 
tree,  growing  20  to  30  ft.  high,  with  numerous 
spreading  branches  and  a  smooth  ash-colored 
bark.  Its  leaves,  12  to  18  inches  long,  consist 
of  6  to  18  piling  terminated  by  an.  odd  one,  on 
a  long  footstalk.    The  sterile  flowers  issue  from 
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the  sides  ot  the  last  year's  shoots  m  long  green 
catkins,  each  flower  enclosing  8  to  12  brown 
eessile  stamens;  the  fertile  flowers  are  3  to  T 
on  a  terminal  downy  stalk ;  the  flowers  expand 


in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  iu  September  and 
October.  The  form  of  the  frait  is  oblong 
ovoid ;  it  is  crowned  at  the  summit  by  the 
stigma  and  ends  of  the  calys,  and  invested  with 
glandular  hairs  secreting  a  resinous  and  odor- 
ous substance ;  tbe  outer  husk  is  thin  and 
tough,  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  ripe,  cov- 
ering a  hai'd,  thick-furrowed,  and  sharply 
ridged  and  scnlptured  nnt,  abont  3  inches  ia 
length,  rounded  at  the  base  and  acute  at  the 
apex;  the  kernel  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but 
from  its  abundance  of  oil  (whence  the  name) 
soon  turns  rancid  unless  carefully  dried.  A 
mild  and  useful  laxative  is  extracted  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butternut  tree, 
and  the  bark  and  shells  aflbrd  a  brown  color 
used  in  dyeing  wool.  An  inferior  sugar  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sap,  and  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  acrid  matter,  have  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies.  The  half-grown 
fruit  gathered  in  June,  ia  employed  in  making 
excellent  pickles,  first  removing  the  downiness 
by  scalding  in  water  and  rubbing  with  a  harah 
cloth  The  timber  is  valuable,  being  tough  and 
not  liable  to  attack  by  worms.  It  is  less  hard 
than  blick  walnut  (J.  nigra),  but  nevertheless 
may  be  used  for  gun  stocks,  being  equ&lly  stiff 
and  elastic,  for  coach  panels,  wooden  bowls, 
and  drawers  in  cabinet  work,  and  for  posts  and 
rads  or  smaller  joists  in  carpentry.  The  rich 
yellow  color  and  dose  grwn  make  it  a  very 
desirahJe  wood  for  cabinet  work  or  interior 
finish,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  black 
walnut  The  species  is  found  in  the  Canadas, 
in  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  in 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

BUTTERS,  in  iihemistry,  an  old  name  applied 
to  substances  having  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature the  consistency  of  butter.  The  word 
was  originally  restricted  to  anhydrous  chlo- 
rides of  the  metals,  as  for  example  butter  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and  zinc.  It  was 
afterward  applied  to  vegetable  fats,  as  butter 
of  orris,  cacao,  cocoa,  and  nutmeg.  The  word 
is  at  present  little  used,  although  retained  in 
some  of  the  pharmacopceias. 

BETTER  TREE  iha&iia),  e.  genus  of  the  natu- 
ral order  tapotacem,  found  in  India  and  Af- 
rica, the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  sweet  buttery 
substance.  The  Indian  butter, /ufwa,  or phul- 
wnra  tree  (B.  but^raeea)  grows  wild  on  the 
Almora  hills  in  India,  the  trunk  often  meas- 
uring BO  ft.  in  height  and  S  or  6  ft.,  in  oircum- 
forence,  with  broad  oval  leaves  from  6  to  12 
m  long,  large  pale  yellow  blossoms,  and  pulpy 
fruit  about  tie  size  of  a  pigeoli'a  egg,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  roundish  brown  seeds.  The 
fat  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  of  the  conas- 
tency  of  lard,  is  white,  will  keep  for  months, 
and  IS  used  as  a  substitute  for  animal  butter, 
and  medicinally  for  rheumatism  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs.  The  Indian  oil  or  illupie 
trie  (B  long^olia),  similar  to  the  preceding, 
grows  m  plantations  on  the  8.  coast  of  Ooro- 
mandel,  and  the  fruit  by  pressure  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  natives  for  soap,  in  cooking,  and  in 
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their  lamps.  The  wood  is  hard  and  valuable. 
The  mahwa,  madkaea,  or  madhooka  tree  (B. 
latifolia),  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Bengal,  furnishes  a  hard  tough  wood ;  the 
flowers  distilled  afford  a  strong  intosicating 
liquor,  und  IVom  the  seeds  is  expressed  a 
greenisli-yellow  oil  used  in  lamps.  The  tJiea 
ree,  or  AlHean  butter  plant  {B.  Parhii),  is 
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not  cnltirated,  but  grows  naturally  in  great 
abundance  in  the  equatorisl  parts  of  Africa. 
The  fruit  resemblea  the  Spanish  olive,  and  from 
the  kernel,  dried  m  the  sua  and  tlien  boiled 
la  water,  is  extracted  a  sweet,  white,  firm 
butter,  which  will  keep  for  &  year  without 
ealting.  This  is  a  very  important  article  of 
African  industry  and  iDland  trade. 

BUTTES,  a.  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  and  19  m.  8.  T.  of  Nenfch&tel;  pop. 
in  1S70,  1,468.  Situated  in  a  nai-row  valley, 
and  BUrroimded  by  high  mountains,  its  position 
is  such  that  during  many  months  of  the  year 
ita  inliabitaDts  never  see  the  sun. 

BtnriSHOLZ,  a  village  and  parish  of  Switz- 
erland, in  the  canton  and  11  m.  N.  W.  of  Lu- 
cerne; pop.  in  1870,  1,5B8.  In  its  vicinity  is 
a  remarkable  mound  called  Englanderhabel,  or 
"Englishman's  hUloek."  It  is  the  grave  of 
a  large  number  of  Englishmen,  foOowers  of 
Enguerrand  or  Ingelram  de  Oouoy,  son-in-law 
of  Edward  III.  and  earl  of  Bedford.  This  no- 
bleman, in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  with  Leo- 
pold of  Austria,  began  to  devastate  the  Swiss 
cantons,  wben  tie  waa  defeated  by  the  peasants 
near  Bnttlsholz,  and  his  troops  were  out  to 
pieces  (13T5). 

BCTTBIINV,  PUUppKarl,  a  German  philologist, 
bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  6,  1764, 
died  in  Berlin,  June  21,  1829.  He  finished  Ids 
education  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1789  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, but  was  constrained  to  turn  schoolmaster 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  sal- 
ary.   In  1808,  when  the  new  university  waa 
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opened  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its 
first  professors.  He  published  three  Greek 
grammars,  one  etymolt^cal,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  universally  used  in  Germany,  and 
two  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
He  was  also  the  anthor  of  a  Lexilogvs,  espe- 
cially for  Hesiod  and  Homer  (translated  into 
English,  3d  ed.,  London,  1846),  and  Myfbclogut, 
oder  gesamiaelte  Abkandlungen  Hher  die  Sagea 
dea  AlUrthuma  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'9 ;  3d 
ed.,  1866). 

BCTFOtf,  an  article  used  for  the  fastening  of 
clothing  and  for  ornament.  Buttons  may  he 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  with  shanks  or 
loops  for  fastening  them  to  garments,  and  those 
without.  The  manufacture  of  these  useful  ar- 
ticles involves  various  processes,  some  of  them 
very  interesting,  and  varying  according  to  the 
materials  need.  These  are  metal,  horn,  shell, 
glass,  mother-of-pearl,  jet,  vegetable  ivory,  and 
whalebone,  besides  the  woven  ttuffs  which  are 
employed  for  covering  button  moalds,  Bir- 
mingham is  the  most  noted  place  in  the  world 
for  file  manufacture  of  buttons.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Waterhury, 
Conn.,  and  in  Easthampton,  Moss.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactories  in  the  latter  place  were  es- 
tablished about  1848  by  SamuSl  "WiHiston  and 
CO.,  who  had  previously  owned  similar  estab- 
lishments in  Haydenville,  in  the  same  state. 
They  give  employment  to  250  hands,  consume, 
annually  $75,000  worth  of  stock,  and  produce 
from  $200,000  to  $250,000  worth  of  buttons. 
In  the  manufacture  of  gilt  buttons,  brass  con- 
taining very  little  zinc  is  nsed.  This  is  fur- 
nished to  the  buttonmaker  in  strips,  out  of 
which  the  disks  are  cnt  by  a  machine.  This 
process  is  so  rapid  that  one  person  can  prepare 
about  12  gross  in  an  hour.  The  preparing 
of  the  shanks  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade. 
They  are  made  of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  being 
])ut  into  a  machine,  in  which  one  end  is  pushed 
forward  gradually  to  a  pair  of  shears,  and  the 
wire  i^  cnt  off  in  small  pieces.  It  is  then  bent 
and,  being  compressed  between  the  jaws  of 
a  vice,  forms  an  eye.  A  small  hammer  nest 
strikes  the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  ren- 
dering the  shank  ready  for  use.  The  labor  of 
fastening  these  to  the  button  is  performed  by 
women.  When  properly  adjusted,  a  little  sol- 
der and  rosin  are  applied  to  tie  spot  where 
the  tivo  come  in  contact,  which  melts  on  being 
heated,  and  on  cooling  firmly  unites  them. 
The  buttons,  after  thorough  cleansing,  are 
now  ready  for  being  ornamented,  either  sil- 
vered or  gilded,  as  may  be  desired.  If  the 
former,  a  mixture  of  silver  in  solution,  salt, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients, must  be  stirred  together,  and  the  but- 
tons washed  with  this  preparation.     For  gild- 
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gold  leaf  and  meronry  is  used.  This  is  gently 
heated,  poured  into  cold  water,  and  then 
strained  through  wash  leather  to  remove  the 
excess  of  mercury.  The  portion  left  in  the 
leather  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
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applied  to  the  Imttona  (Ste  Giiui-^al  To 
BO  great  a  degree  ot  lefineinunt  was  thia  att 
carried  in  Bii-mingh am  that  tliieepennywortli 
of  gold  was  made  to  oovei  a  giosa  of  buttons 
so  tiiat  tlie  thioknsws  of  tie  precwua  metal 
oonid  not  have  exceeded  ^tiVbu  '^^  f"!  'Bih 
The  nest  proaeas  is  to  Iiee  tliem  fiom  aU  the 
meronrr  bj  heat.  For  thi"  pnrpo«e  they  aie 
thrown  iifto  a  wire  utge  within  a  fiiinioo  con 
Btnicted.  in  auoh  a  mannei  that  the  mercui  ill 
vapor  19  conducted  into  a  ie-<sel  contaming 
water,  in  whiot  ifc  la  condensed  This  proce^a  is 
termed  drying  off  Bnrai  hing  completes  the 
work.— As  the  fashion  of  bnttons  i=  oonatimt 
I7  changing,  new  foirao  and  new  miteiials 
are  always  coming  mto  use  Moulds  covei 
ed  with  sdk,  velvet,  01  other  miteiial,  haie 
in  a  measure  sapeisedsd  gilt  buttons  The 
process  of  mating  covered  buttons  is  vei  y  m 
genions,  and  a  full  desciiptjon  of  it  would  00 
anpy  many  piges  Most  of  the  machines  ire 
worked  by  band,  01  lathei  by  a  treadle,  wbde 
others  are  moved  by  power,  and  hfl\e  many 
beautiful  automitic  movements  Thehistcov 
ered  buttons  weie  made  upon  n  ooden  moulds 
which  weie  turned  m  a  lithe,  the  clotli  being 
simply  stietclied  over  tliem  and  sewed  to 
getier  upon  the  back  Since  the  introduction 
of  maohineiy  in  the  manufacture  uon  moulds, 
or  shells,  have  been  substituted,  as  being  cheap 
er  and  more  easily  woiked  Tiw  iion  nsed 
comes  in  thin  sheets  uiUed  ttgger'suon,  and 
is  mide  in  Ei  lope  expiesslT  for  buttons  The 
sliell  IS  cat  and  toimed  with  3  die  moved  by 
Steam  power  and  lesembles  a  covei  to  acjhn 
diical  bos  One  maol  me  will  cut  and  torm  oO 
gro's  m  an  hour  The  si  oil  and  cover  form 
the  fiie  of  the  button  There  are  two  kinds 
ot  covered  bitt  n''  one  called  silk  back  and 
the  other  iron  ba(,k  The  former  is  the  latest 
invention  and  is  the  mo'it  n  se  The  sYk. 
back  b  itton  la  midt,  made  worked  v  tl  a 
tiealle  It  is  fi  bt  foimcd  n  two  pa  ts  the 
face  and  the  b  ck  the  lace  cons  t  n^  of  the 
shell  and  the  covei  wh  ch  iatte  may  be  of 
silk  lasting  velvet,  or  n  hate  e  mat  r  al  ma 
he  desired  while  the  back  is  composed  ot  fou 
layeis.  first  an  iron  blank,  wh  I  s  a  concave 
circular  piece  of  tagger's  iron,  some  vl  at  small 
or  than  the  shell ;  nest  a  blank  made  of  p  ste 
board ;  then  a  blank  of  canvas  and  over  th  e 
the  silk  back.  These  parts  are  oai,h  fom  ed  in 
a  sepai'ate  die,  and  tlien  by  a  auitablc  contri- 
vance are  brought  together,  when  the  back  is 
introduced  into  the  shell  and  cover,  the  cover 
being  at  the  same  time  turned  over  the  edge 
of  the  shell,  while  both  are  forced  down  firmly 
over  tiie  hack.  After  this  they  are  placed  in 
a  press  by  which  the  centre  of  tlie  back  is 
formed  into  a  nipple  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  shank  for  sewing  on.  The  ii-on-back 
button,  instead  of  having  a  simple  disk  or  iro 
blank  in  the  back,  has  a  ring  or  collet  of  taj , 
ger's  h'on,  through  which  a  nippla  of  the  olotk 
is  forced  to  form  the  shank.  This  collet  fori 
the  outside  of  the  back,  wJiile  in  the  silk-hack 


1  ttm  the  nilianl  1  th  nnu  hyt  Thi 
instead  ot  contiumg  foii  lasers  only 
has  thiee  an  mnei  one  of  p^pei  a  second  of 
cloth  the  thud  being  the  collet  The  method 
ot  joining  the  two  piita  is  HimUii  to  that  tor 
the  silk  bai,k  buttcn,  the  bacA  being  mtio 
dnced  into  the  face  and  the  latter  turned 
do«n  over  11.  Ail  the  maehmeiy  foi  these 
piocesses  is  loiy  simple  though  beautifully 
adapted  to  peifnm  thewoik  for  which  it  is 
mtended  but  the  machinery  ftir  making  but 
tons  toi  braces  is  peihaps  the  most  ii^enious 
and  inteiHsting  Tie  movements  aie  neaily 
aU  automatic  the  only  work  which  is  done  by 
hand  be  ug  the  placing  of  the  face  and  back  of 
the  button  in  a  long  tube  by  which  they  are 
fed  to  the  closing  machine,  and  in  a  subsequent 

Sart  of  the  process  the  placing  of  them  in  the 
ies  in  wiiidi  the  holes  are  pierced  and  oonn- 
tersunk.  These  bnttons,  after  the  parts  are 
stamped  out  and  placed  together,  pass  in  pro- 
cess of  maldng  three  automatic  machines  :  the 
closing  machine;  the  stamping  machine,  which 
gives  shape  to  the  buttons  and  stamps  upon 
tliem  whatever  letters  or  device  they  are  to 
bear ;  and  the  piercing  and  countersinking 
machine,  which  for  simplicity  and  trae  me- 
chanical ingenuity  is  soai'cely  excelled  by  any 
other  Mnd  of  maohinei'y. — Jl  kind  of  button, 
haviug  an  eyelet  or  shank  by  which  it  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  gai-ment  without  sewing,  has  recently 
oome  into  use.  The  machinery  by  which  it  is 
manufactured  is  also  veiT'  ingenious  and  per- 
fect in  the  performance  of  its  work,  and  a 
great  number  of  buttons  can  be  turned  out  at 
a  very  small  cost.  The  face  and  back  of  the 
button  are  made  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  other  buttons;  hut  in  place  of  holes  or  a 
cloth  shank,  a  cone  is  foi-med  in  the  centre 
which  serves'to  spread  and  rivet  the  eyelet  or 
shank  1  en  the  but  on  9  fastened  to  the  gar- 
n  ent  wl  h  a  done  by  a  machine  worked  by 
hand  by  a  t  oadle  — Vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons a  e  m  le  n  1  ^e  quantities  at  Leeds, 
Ma.s  and  t  otl  e  places  in  this  country. 
Tl  6  nnts  a  e  kiln  dr  ed  and  sawed  into  slabs 
of  tl  e  t  ope  th  okness,  and  from  tliese  the 
h  ttons  a  e  out  by  a  lathe,  after  which  holes 
aie  \  lied  m  them  e  ther  by  a  power  or 
hind  lati  e  The  material  can  be  dyed  of  any 
desued  color  v  th  as  n  eh  facility  as  cloth,  and 
will  leceve  ahgh  polish  by  friction.  Horn, 
bone,  and  ivory  bnttons  are  made  in  a  mmilar 
manner.  Buttons  are  also  made  of  india-rub- 
ber composition,  of  vaiious  foims,  some  being 
very  beautiful.  Thayare  made  with  shanlie  or 
eyes  and  with  holes.  In  either  case  fh.e  pro- 
cess is  very  simple,  and  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  die  and  under  oonsiderable  pressure, 

BETTOK,  Sir  Tbimas,  an  English  navigati>r  in 
the  early  pai-t  of  the  17th  century,  the  succes- 
sor of  Hudson  in  exploring  the  N".  E.  coast  of 
North  America.  He  stdled  in  idlS  with  two 
vessels,  the  Eesolution  and  the  Discovery, 
passed  through  Hudson  strait^  and  was  the 
first  to  reach  land  on  the  "W".  coast  of  the  bay. 
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Tiie  point  which  he  touched  was  in  lat.  62°, 
and  was  named  by  him  Cai'ej's  Swan's  Nest, 
Being  obliged  to  winter  in  this  region,  he  se- 
lected a  poaition  near  tlie  moiitJi  of  a  river, 
first  named  by  him  Nelson's,  after  the  master 
of  his  ship,  and  gave  hia  own  name  to  a  neigh- 
boring bay.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
agMnat  cold  and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of 
the  climate  occasioned  much  suffering  to  his 
crew,  and  was  fatal  to  some  of  them.  During 
tlie  next  summer  he  explored  and  named  sev- 
eral places  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  hay,  and 
advancing  to  lat.  96°,  became  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  the  northwest  passage.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1613,  and 
was  made  a  linight.  He  never  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage ;  bat  an  extract  from  his 
journal  is  given  by  Purchas. 

BBTTOMVfOOD.    See  Plike  Tbeb. 

BITirre,  a  central  county  of  Georgia,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Ockmulgee  river,  and  watered  by 
several  creeks ;  area,  240  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,941,  of  whom  8,446  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  eliief  productions  in  18T0  were  23,425 
bushels  of  wheat,  129,889  of  Indian  com,  19,- 
380  of  Bweet  potatoes,  and  2,926  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  991  horses,  1,816  mileh  cows, 
2,366  other  cattle,  1,668  sheep,  and  6,323 
swine.    Capital,  Jackson. 

BETIIBUIV,  Dmitri  Petroritch,  a  Russian  mili- 
tary writer,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1790, 
died  near  there,  Oct.  21,  1850.  He  partici- 
pated as  an  officer  in  the  campaign  of  1809 
against  Austria,  and  that  of  1812  agdnst  Na- 
poleon, and  attended  as  Russian  mihtary  agent 
that  of  the  duke  of  Angoul&me  in  Spdn 
1823.  He  afterward  became  major  gener 
and  in  the  war  of  1828-'9  against  Turkey  he 
was  quartermaster  general.  He  is  especially 
known  by  his  works  on  the  campaign  in  Italy 
in  1799  (1810),  that  of  1813  in  Germany  (anony- 
mous, 1815),  the  peninsular  war  (1817),  the 
Russian  campaigns  in  the  18th  century  (4  vgls., 
1820),  the  campaign  of  1812  in  Russia  (2  vols., 
1834),  and  on  Russia  in  the  be^naing  of  the 
17tli  century  (3  vols.,  1839-'46).  He  published 
his  earlier  works  in  French,  and  the  later  in 
Russian. 

BBTYEIC  ACID,  a  volatile  fatty   acid    dis- 
covered by  Ohevreul  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  butter.    Its  formula  is 
now  written  CiHbOs.     Butyrio  acid  has  been 
found  ready  formed  iu  human  perspiration, 
in  flesh  juice,  guano,  excrements,  putrid  yeast, 
bad  cider,  dimg  heaps,,  accnmulations  of  de- 
composing organic  matter,  in  cod  liver  oi),  and  | 
in  beetles;  and  it  is  the  substance  which  gives 
the  disagreeable  smell  to  rancid  butter.    It 
combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  and  also  ex- 
ists as  butyric  anhydride.    It  is  a  colorless, 
mobile   liquid,    of  a  peculiar   offensive   od 
having  an  acid  taste  and  highly  caustic  pr  p 
ty,  and  a  speciflc  gravity  of  0-96..-  It  can  b   p 
pared  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  among    tl 
ers,  from  butter,  sugar,  and  fay  the  action  of 
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hydriod'.c  acid  on  snccinie  acid.  Bromo-bnty- 
ric  acid,  bntyrio  aldehyde,  and  butyric  chloride 
have  been  prepared,  but  they  possess  littie 
practical  importance. 

BtrZOW,  a  walled  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  26  m. 
N.  E.  of  Schwerin,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Warnow  and  the  Nebol;  pop.  about  6,000,  It 
contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13th  century, 
a  new  town  hall,  an  old  episcopal  palace  now 
used  as  a  pi'ison,  many  breweries,  an  iron 
foundery,  and  manufactories  of  brandy,  oO, 
playing  cards,  straw  hats,  and  machinery. 

BrSHOWDEN,  Friedritk  WlUielm,  count  von,  a 
Eusrian  general,  born  at  Magnusdal,  on  MOen, 
Sept.  14,  1750,  died  at  his  estate  of  Lohde  in 
Esihonia  in  1811.  He  served  for  many  years 
against  the  Turks,  in  1789  was  made  general, 
and  in  the  next  year  conducted  with  guceesa 
the  campaign  against  the  Swedes.  He  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  army  in  the  wars 
against  Poland,  was  governor  of  Warsaw  from 
1794  to  1796,  and  afterward  military  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Under  Paul  he  was  for  a 
short  time  in  disgrace  and  rerired  to  Germany, 
but  was  restored  to  hia  offices  upon  the  death 
of  that  czar.  At  Auaterlitz  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a 
sncceasful  espedition  against  the  Swedes. 

BUXTON,  a  market  town  and  watering  place 
of  Derbyshire,  England,  30  m,  W.  N.  W.  of 
Derby,  and  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Manchester ;  pop.  in 
1871,  9,229.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  The  principal  group  of  build- 
ings is  the  crescent,  erected  by  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  in  1780-'84;  it  is  370  ft.  long, 
three  stories  high,  the  lower  formmg  a  colon- 
nade, mid  is  chiefly  occupied  by  two  hotels,  in 
one  of  which  is  the  public  ball  room.  Op- 
posite this  is  St.  Ann's  well,  of  which  the 
water  is  pure  and  tasteless,  bnt  has  a  stimu- 
lating property  ;  the  temperature  is  82°  E. 
The  waters,  which  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and 
chained  with  nitrogen,  are  valnable  chiefly  in 
cases  of  chronic  goat,  rheumatism,  and  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  There  are  eight  hotels, 
iive  public  walks,  several  chapels,  schools,  and 
charitable  institutions.  Erom  June  to  October 
there  is  a  large  influx  of  visitors.  Near  by  are 
many  natural  curiosities,  among  which,  a  mile 
distant^  is  Pool's  Hole,  a  remarkable  stalactite 
'  cavern.  Two  miles  from  Buxton  is  the  Dia- 
mond hill,  so  called  from  the  crystals  found 
there,  known  as  Buxton  diamonds.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  Ohee  Tor,  a  huge  mass  of 
limestone  more  than  300  ft.  nigh. , 

BtrXTOlf,  JedldUh,  an  English  calculator,  bom 
at  Elmton,  Derbyshire,  in  1705,  died  about 
1775.  He  could  not  write,  bnt  possessed  great 
facility  in  performing  mental  arithmetical  cal- 
culations. He  seemed  unable  to  consider  any- 
th'ng  aa  e  with  respect  to  the  number  of  its 

n  t  tu  nt  pairts.     After  hearing  a  sermon,  he 

m  mb  ed  nothing  of  it  except  the  exact 
nnmb  ~  words  it  contained ;  and  if  the  size 
ot  an    bject  were  named,  he  would  instantly 
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declare  how  many  haira'  breadths  it  contained. 
He  acnroely  had  a  Bjstem  of  cnlonlation,  aa,  from 
his  own  obscure  explanation,  hia  pracess  was 
clumsy  aad  circuitous,  thongh  extremely  swift. 
He  waited  to  London  to  see  the  king^,  and  wns 
examined  by  the  royal  society,  who  ad;ed  him : 
"In  a  body  whose  three  aides  are  respectively 
38,145,789  yards,  6,642,733  yards,  and  54,965 
yards,  now  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ai'e 
tliere!"  Hia  reply,  calculated  at  onoe  with- 
out one  figure  having  been  written  down,  was 
found  to  be  correct.  Except  witb  i-espect  to 
thia  maatery  of  numbers,  liis  intellect  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 

BUXTOjI!.  I.  Sir  Tbonas  JFonell,  a  British 
legislator  and  pbCanthropist,  bom  at  Oastle 
Hedinghara,  Esses,  Apiil  1,  1786,  died  at  im 
residence  near  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  Feb.  19,' 
184S.  He  received  hia  education  at  Donny- 
broofc,  and  snbaequently  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  In  1808  lie  became  a  clerk,  in  1811  a 
partner,  and  soon  after  principal  mani^er  of 
the  brewery  of  Truman,  Hanbnry,  and  ob.,  of 
London.    In  1810  he  took  an  aotdve  part  in  a 

iiublic  meeting,  by  which  £44,000  waa  ool- 
ected  for  the  mlief  of  the  poor  in  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  Spitalfields.  In  conjunc- 
tion wiSi  Kvs.  Elizabeth  Ery,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  Mr.  Hoare,  his  brother-in-law,  he  peraon- 
ally  examined  into  the  state  of  British  prisons, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  inqniry.  From 
thia  came  the  prison  discipline  society,  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  many  of  tiie  evils  pointed 
out  From  1618  to  1887  lie  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Weymouth  Pnion  disoiphne 
the  amelioration  of  the  cimmal  law  the  sup 
jre'ision  cf  lottenes,  the  il  clition  oi  Hindoo 
Widow  bnmmg  and  tlie  abolition  ot  slavery 
weie  subiects  on  which  he  was  aiwiys  earnest 
in   lcbatH_      U     L3  perated  with  Mr    Wilbei 
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force  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  recognized  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  party.  After  he  left  parliament  he  em- 
ployed hia  leisure  in  writing  a  book  against 
the  African  slave  ti'ade.  In  1840  he  was  made 
a  baronet.  II>  Cbarles,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1822,  died  in  August,  1871.  He  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  in  1843  ;  was  I'etui'ned  to  parlia- 
ment in  1867  for  JTewport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
1859  for  Maidstone,  and  in  1806  for  East  Sur- 
rey. He  edited  and  completed  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  his  father  (London,  1848),  wrote  "  Ideas 
of  the  Day  on  Pohcy,"  and  contributed  to  the 
"  Cambridge  Essays." 

BITSTOKF.  I.  Jolums,  a  German  Hebraist, 
bom  at  Kamen,  Westphalia,  Deo.  36,  1504, 
died  of  the  plague  in  Basel,  Sept.  13,  "l639. 
He  was  professor  at  Basel  for  88  years,  and 
the  moat  eminent  oriental  scholar  of  his  day. 
His  most  important  works  are  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble with  the  rabbinical  and  masoretio  notes,  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  a  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee,  and 
a  Chaldae,  Talmudical,  and  rabbinical  lexicon, 
the  last  edited  by  his  son.  Il>  Johnmi,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Basd,  Aug.  IS,  1599, 
died  there,  Aug.  16,  3664,  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  ohaJr  of  Hebrew  at  Basel  in  1680, 
and  occupied  it  for  34  years  until  his  death. 
The  same  chair  was  filled  by  his  son  and  his 
nephew  successively  during  68  years  longer. 
He  pnbUshed  a  Ohaldee  and  Syriao  lexicon, 
a  Latin  translation  of  Maimonides's  Moreh  ne- 
tuhMra,  and  the  Gimeordantue  BibUoram  3c- 
iraicorum.,  begun  by  his  father. 

BliyVKDEBBH,  a  village  of  European  Turkey, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bosporus,  0  m.  N.  K.  E. 
of  Constantinople,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  steamers.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  low- 
er village.    The  lattei'  contains  many  fine  rerf- 
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denoea  and  gardens  and  the  magnifioent  palace 
of  the  Russian  embasay.  Together  with  the 
adjoiniDg  Therapia,  it  is  the  faTorite  resort  of 
foreign  ministers  and  wealthy  families  during 
the  summer,  the  promenade  along  the  quay 
being  very  attractive.  The  valley  of  Bujult- 
dereh  extends  inland  for  about  3  m. 

BGZZIRD,  the  name  properly  given  to  (be 
tuteoninis,  a  subfamily  of  the  birds  of  prey  of 
the  family  fakonida.  Their  general  form  is 
heavy;  their  flight  is  vigorous  and  long  con- 
tiniied,  but  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  hawlis 
and  faloons;  the  wings  are  long;  the  bill  is 
curved  from  the  base,  and  strong.  The  princi- 
pal genus  is  iufeo  (Ouv.) ;  this  baa  the  edge  of 
the  upper  mandible  lobed,  with  wide  and  long 
wings,  the  4th  and  6th  quills  usually  the  long- 
est; tail  moderate  and  wide:  tarsi  rohnst  and 
covered  with  scales;  toes  short,  with  strong 
claws.  It  contains  abont  30  species,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  red-tailed  hawk  or 
buzzard  (B.  iorealU,  Gmel.)  is  about  3  ft.  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  about  4  ft. ;  the  color 
above  is  dark  brown,  with  lighter  ed^nga;  tdl 
bright  rufoQS,  narrowly  tipped  with  white  and  a 
Bubterminai  black  band ;  npper  tail  coverts  yel- 
lowish whit«  with  brown  spots  and  bands ;  be- 
neath pale  yellowish  white,  with  longitudinal 
lines  and  spots  of  fulvous  brown ;  throat  white, 
with  narrow  brown  stripes;  tail  below  silvery 
white.  The  body  is  large  and  mnscnlar.  Like 
other  bazzards,  it  protrudes  the  clawa  beyond 
the  head  in  seizing  prey;  tlie  flight  is  slow  and 
sailing,  at  a  moderate  height,  accompanied  by  a 
mournful  cry ;  after  seeing  ita  prey,  it  generally 
alighta  on  a  tree,  from  which  it  descends  with 
gi'eat  rapidity  and  rarely  failing  sccnracy.  It 
preys  upon  hares,  squirrels,  grouse,  and  smaller 
birds ;  it  frequently  visits  the  poultry  yard  in 
search  of  chickens,  goslinga,  &o.,  and  is  conse- 
quently often  called  hen  hawk  by  the  farmers ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  with  a  gun.  The 
red-shouidered  buzzard  {B.  lineatia,  Gmel.)  is 
about  SO  in.  lon^,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  about  3i  ft. ;  its  specific  mark  is  the  bright 
rufous  color  of  the  iesaer  wing  coverts ;  the  up- 
per parts  are  brown,  mixed  with  rufous  on  the 
head,  and  with  white  spots  on  the  wings ;  under 
parts  pale  orange  rufous,  with  white  spots  and 
bars;  tail  brownish  black,  with  about  five  bars 
and  a  tip  of  white.  The  young  birds,  described 
as  the  winter  hawk  (B.  Jtyemalu^  Gmel.),  are 
yellowish  white  below,  with  dark  brown  spots 
and  stripes;  ashy  brown  above,  white-spotted; 
tail  ashy  brown,  silvery  white  below,  and  with 
nnmerous  pale  brownish  and  rufous  white  bands 
above.  This  buzzard  is  found  abundantly  east 
of  the  Eocky  mountains,  being  replaced  to  the 
westward  by  the  B.  elegaas  (Oassin),  in  which 
the  under  parts  are  much  darker  red.  It  pre- 
fers woods^  in  which  it  finds  squirrels,  bares, 
grouse,  and  other  animals  of  similar  size;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  noisy  of  the  genus.  The  broad- 
winged  hawk  (JS.  Pennaylvanieus,  Wilson)  is 
about  17  in.  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  3  ft. ;  the  color  above  ia  umber  brown,  the 


feathers  white  at  the  base  on  the  hind  neck; 
throat  white,  with  brown  atreaks;  breast  with 
band  and  spots  of  dusky  ferruginous;  rest  of 
under  parts  white,  with  reddish  spots  on  the 


tail  dark  brown,  narrowly  tipped  with 
white,  with  one  wide  and  severd  naiTower  bands 
of  white  near  the  base.  It  is  found  in  eastern 
North  America.  Itsfiight  is  easy  and  perfonned 
in  circles,  and  often  in  a  gliding  manner  for  a 
sliort  distance  with  closed  wings ;  it  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  some- 
times on  insects;  it  rarely  secures  birds  on  the 
wing.  The  European  buzzard  is  the  B.imlgaria 
(Cnv.).— The  genua  archii'uteo  (Brehm)  difiers 
from  the  last  ciiiefly  in  having  the  front  of  the 
tarsus  densely  feathered  to  the  toes.  The  rough- 
legged  hawk  or  buzzard  (A.  lagopui,  Gmel.)  is 
about  33  in.  long,  with  an  extent  of  4i  ft. ;  the 
wings  are  long,  tie  twl  short,  the  tarsus  densely 
feathered  in  front  to  the  toes,  and  body  robust ; 


the  upper  parts  are  generally  dark  brown, 
much  fighter  on  the  head,  with  a  white  patch 
on  the  latter;  under  parts  white,  with  stripes 
and  spota  of  brown;   tail  white  at  the  base, 
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with  a  wide  subterminal  Ii&dA  of  bliuik,  and 
two  others  alternating  with  two  of  tight  cinere- 
ous. It  inhabits  all  of  t«inperate  North  Amer- 
ica, and  cannot  be  diatinguiahed,  according  to 
Baird,  from  the  European  rougli-legged  species. 
It  flies  slowly,  soling  often  in  circles ;  its  habits 
and  focHl  are  as  in  the  species  above  described. 
Tlie  black  hawk  {A.  SancU  JoJiannis,  Gmel.) 
ia  a  little  larger  than  the  last,  and  in  the  adult 
of  glossy  black  plumage,  often  with  a  brown 
tinge,  and  with  white  spots  on  the  forehead, 
tliroat,  and  occiput;  tail  with  a  well  defined 
white  bar,  and  irregularly  marked  with  the 
same  toward  the  base ;  inner  webs  of  quilla 
white,  conapioaous  from  below  during  flight; 
tarsi  densely  feathered  in  itont.  It  is  found  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Ailierica; 
ohooolate-brown  specimens  are  frequently  met 
witii, — Thebnzzai'ds  seek  their  food  late  in  the 
evening,  and  in  that  respect  closely  resemble 
the  owls,  as  well  as  in  their  low,  alow-sailing 
flight  jnat  above  the  tops  of  the  long  meadow 
grass,  which  they  almost  fan  with  their  wings, 
as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small  quad- 
rupeds, such  aa  field  mice  and  ground  squirrels, 
the  inferior  reptiles,  newts,  frogs,  lizards,  and 
snakes,  as  well  as  the  young  of  game,  both 
winged  and  fnr-bearing,  among  which  they 
make  sad  havoc.  These  birds  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  American  vnltnre^  of 
which  there  are  two  species  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  catAartea  aura,  or  turkey  buzzard, 
as  it  is  erroneously  called,  and  the  G.  atratua, 
or  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  in  the  south, 
(See  TuBKET  Bczzaed.) 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  on  the  8.  coast  of  Ifassa- 
chnaetts,  30  m.  long  by  a  mean  width  of  7  m., 
contains  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair 
Haven,  Mattflpoisett,  Sippican,  and  Wareham. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean,  and  separated 
from  Vineyard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands. 

BVLGS,  Hatber,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Boston,  March  26,  1706,  died  there,  July  5, 
1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1735,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Hollis  street 
chnroh,  Boston,  in  1733,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  in  1765.  He  remwned  loyal  during 
the  revolution,  and  was  compelled  on  that  ac- 
count to  resign  his  pastorate  in  1776,  The  fol- 
lowing year  ne  was  denounced  in  town  meet- 
ing aa  an  enemy  to  his  country,  arrested,  im- 
prisoned in  a  guard  ship,  and  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment, which  was  afterward  commoted  to 
confinement  to  his  own  house,  from  which  he 
was  soon  reJeaaed.  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
published  separately  from  1729  to  1771.  He 
also  published  "A  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
George  I."  (1737) ;  "  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Gov. 
Belcher,  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady"  (1736); 
and  "  Miscellaneous  Poems  "  (1744).  His  repu- 
tation rests  mainly  upon  his  wit,  which  es- 
hibited  itself  chiefly  in  puns. 

BISG,  J«bD,  a  British  admiral,  born  in  1704, 
executed  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757.  In 
1766,  Minorca  being  menaced  by  the  French, 
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Admiral  Byng  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
squadron  consisting  of  10  ahipa  of  the  line,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  its  relief.  After  arri- 
ving in  the  Mediterranean,  findii^  his  equip- 
ments inadequate  to  the  service  required,  he 
sailed  for  Gibraltar  to  get  proviaions  and  refit. 
"  s  now  learned  that  the  French  had  succeeded 

landing  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  re- 
duced nearly  the  whole  of  the  island.  Al- 
though a  council  of  war  pronounced  againat  the 
attempt,  Byng  made  an  efibrt  to  establish  coni- 
municadon  with  the  garrison,  which,  after  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  the  French  fleet, 
proved  unsuccessful.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  return 
homo  was  brought  to  a  court  martial.  After 
a  long  trial  he  was  found  gnilty  of  cowardice 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  but  recommended  to  meroy.  His  gen- 
eral unpopularity  and  the  rancor  of  his  political 
enemies  prevailed  against  this  recommendation, 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution. 
Macaulay  brands  his  punishment  as  "  altogether 
uiyust  and  absurd," 

ByiVKERSHOEK,  CoraeUs  van,  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  at  Middelburg,  May  29,  1678,  died  at  the 
Hague,  April  16,  1748.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Franeker,  practised  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Hague,  and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  West  Friesland.  He  wrote  Ob- 
gertationm  Juria  Romani  (Leyden,  1710),  and 
Queationea  Juris  Publid  (1737),  and  compiled 
a  digest  of  Dutch  law.  His  complete  works 
have  been  published  in  2  vols.  foi.  (Geneva, 
1761 ;  London,  1767). 

BIRD,  William,  an  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Westover,  Va.,  March  28,  1674,  died  Aug.  26, 
1744,  Having  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  he 
was  sent  to  England  for  his  education,  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Che  Middle  Temple,  stndied 
lor  some  time  in  the  Netherlnnda,  visited  the 
court  of  France,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  He  was  for  a  long  time  receiver 
general  of  the  revenue  in  Virginia,  three  times 
colonial  agent  in  England,  for  37  years  a  mem- 
ber, and  finally  president  of  the  council  of  the 
colony.  In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  "The  Weatover 
Manuscripts,"  written  by  him,  containing  an 
account  of  this  survey,  as  well  as  of  travels  and 
observations  elsewhere,  were  published  at  Pe- 
tersburg in  1841.  In  1733  he  laid  out  the 
cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  on  land 
owned  by  himself.  He  possessed  the  largest 
private  library  in  America, 

BVRGIUS,  Jnstu  (properly  Jobst  BSboi),  a 
Swiss  inventor,  horn  at  Lichtensteig,  Feb.  28, 
1552,  died  at  Caasel  in  1688.  In  1679  he  was 
invited  to  Cassel,  and  attached  to  the  observa- 
tory there.  Ho  constructed  a  celestial  globe, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Rudolph  IL, 
who  invited  him  to  enter  his  service,  which 
he  did  in  1604,  and  after  the  emperor's  death 
inl612remtunedinViennatill  1632,  He  drew 
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up  tables  rimilar  to  thoae  afterward  published 
hj  Napier  in  his  "  Canon  "  of  logarithms,  and 
invented  a  sector  and  pendnlum  clock. 

BVROH,  John,  an  English  poet,  bora  at  Eer- 
sall,  near  Manchester,  in  1691,  died  in  Man- 
chester, Sept.  28,  1768.  He  was  edncated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine 
in  France,  and  became  a  member  of  the  royal 
society.  Having  married  against  the  wishes  of 
his  family,  he  was  deprived  of  all  means  of  sup- 
port, and  maintained  himself  by  teaching  a  sys- 
tem of  stenography  of  his  own  invention,  until 
the  family  estates  devolved  npon  him  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  In  the  latter  part 
of  bis  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehm. 
His  repntation  rests  mainly  upon  his  pastoral 
"Colin  and  Phcebe,"  be^ncing  "My  time,  0 
ye  mnses,  was  happily  spent,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Spectator,"  No.  SOS.  His  works  were 
published  at  Manchester  in  1778  (2  vols.  8vo), 
and  at  Leeds  in  1814 ;  and  his  "  Private  Jour- 
nal and  Literary  Remains"  at  Manchester, 
1864^'8. 

BIROV.  1.  Geo^  Gordan,  lord,  an  English 
poet,  horn  in  London,  Jan,  22,  1788,  died  at 
Missolonghi,  Greece,  AprU  19, 1824.  Hisgrand- 
father,  Admiral  John  Byron,  was  the  jomiger 
brother  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron.  His 
father,  John  Byron,  was  a  captain   in    the 

Saj-ds,  whose  reckless  dissipation  gained  for 
n  the  name  of  "mad  Jack  Byron."  At  the 
age  of  28  he  eloped  with  Amelia  d'Arcy, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Holdemess,  in  her  own 
right  Baroness  Conyers,  and  wife  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen,  afterward  duke  of  Leeds. 
They  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in  1784, 
leaving  a  daughter  Augusta,  afterward  Mrs. 
Leigh.  In  1786  John  Byron  married  Catharine 
Gordon,  a  Scottish  heiress,  with  a  fortune  of 
aboat  £25,000,  of  which  £3,000  was  settled 
upon  her,  and  most  of  the  remainder  went  to 
pay  her  husband's  debts.  They  went  to  France, 
and  returned  to  England  just  before  the  birth 
of.their  son.  Augusta,  then  six  years  old,  was 
sent  to  her  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Hol- 
derness,  by  whom  she  was  brought  up,  and 
Mrs.  Byron  and  her  infant  went  to  Aberdeen, 
their  only  means  of  support  being  £150  a  year, 
the  interest  of  the  sum  which  had  been  settled 
upon  her.  Her  husband  remained  awhile  in 
London,  but  at  length  visited  Aberdeen,  and 
induced  his  wite  to  borrow  a  few  hundred 
pounds  for  him,  with  which  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  but  died  ou  the  way  in  1791.  Mrs. 
Byron  was  migainly  in  person,  with  a  nar- 
row intellect  and  violent  temper.  At  the  time 
of  Byron's  birth  the  bones  of  his  right  foot 
were  partially  displaced,  and  he  grew  up  lame. 
In  her  fits  of  passion  she  would  taunt  him  as  a 
lame  brat,  while  in  her  moods  of  fondness  she 
would  stifle  him  with  caresses,  and  praise  the 
beauty  of  his  eyes.  They  remained  at  Aber- 
deen till  1798,  when  his  great-uncle,  William, 
Lord  Byron  of  Rochdale  and  Nowstead  Abbey, 
died  without  direct  heirs,  and  the  lame  boy 
succeeded  to  the  Utles  and  estates.    The  estates 
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were  large,  but  much  encumbered,  the  net  in- 
come from  them  for  some  years  amounting  to 
not  more  than  £1,600.  Lord  Byron,  as  a  minor 
peer,  became  a  ward  of  chancery,  his  guardian 
being  his  distant  kinsman  the  eail  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  Dulwich,  where  some 
attempts  were  made  to  restore  his  foot  to  its 
proper  position.  These  were  only  partially 
BTiccessful;  though  there  was  no  marked  de- 
formity, the  ankle  remained  weak,  and  he  al- 
ways walked  with  a  slight  limp.  Still,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  excelled  in  athletic  exercises;  was 
a  fair  cricketer,  a  capital  swimmer,  and  an  ex- 
pert boser.  In  1800,  at  the  age  of  13,  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  He  was  a  careless  student,  but  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  especially  of  history  and  Ac- 
tion. During  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  while  in 
his  16th  year,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  distant 
relative  Mary  Anne  Ohaworth,  whose  great- 
uncle  had  been  killed  by  his  own  great-nncle. 
She  was  two  years  his  senior,  and  soon  after 
married  another.  Byron  was  wont  to  say,  in 
prose  and  verse,  that  this  boyish  passion  was 
the  turning  point  of  his  life.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  nert 
year  printed  for  private  circulation  a  small 
volume  of  poems.  Most  of  these,  with  many 
additions,  are  contained  in  the  "Hours  of 
Idleness,"  which  he  pubhshed  in  1807.  Byron 
was  much  elated  at  some  favorable  notices 
which  appeared  of  this  volume,  and  at  once 
set  about  writing  an  epic,  a  novel,  and  a 
satii'e.  But  a  ctintemptuous  criticism  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  made  him  exceedingly 
angry.  He  determined  to  have  his  revenge, 
and  so  set  himself  at  work  to  finish  the  satire 
which  he  had  begun  months  before,  and  pub- 
lished months  after  (March,  1809),  under  the 
titleof  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
Some  of  the  keenest  passages  which  appear 
in  this  satire  were  added  in  a  second  edition, 
published  a  few  weeks  later.  Byron  came 
of  age  in  January,  1809,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  proving  the  marriage  of  his 
grandfather.  Admiral  Byron,  so  that  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  till  March.  The  last  two  years 
had  been  passed  in  coarae  dissipations  at  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  and  he  was  not  recognized 
by  a  single  member  of  his  order  who  would  in- 
troduce him  to  the  house  of  peers.  The  earl 
of  Carlisle,  his  kinsman  and  guardian,  refused 
to  perform  this  act  of  formal  courtesy,  and  was 
repaid  by  Byron  with  a  lampoon  inteneoted 
into  his  satire.  Upon  taking  his  seat,  Byron, 
as  far  as  present  income  went,  was  the  poorest 
peer  of  the  realm.  His  great-tmcle  had  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  quarrelled  with  his  son 
and  grandson,  both  of  whom  be  survived,  and 
seems  to  have  set  himself  at  work  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  inheritance  which  would  fall 
to  his  heirs.  He  out  down  the  timber  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  and  suffered  the  house  to  fall  into 
decay.  He  sold  the  more  valuable  estates  of 
Rochdale,  for  which  ho  could  ^ve  no  legal  title, 
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and  spent  tlie  money  in.  idle  whima.  Suits  at 
law  were  instituted  by  Byron  to  recover  tliis 
property,  which  after  many  years  were  snccess- 
ful,  and  toward  tbe  clo^e  of  Ms  life  lie  be- 
came a  rioli  man ;  tiut  on  coniinar  of  age,  with, 
m  mcome  of  £1,500,  he  owed  "£10,000.  His 
diaaipations  had  impaired  his  health ;  bis  nar- 
row fortunes  had  rendei-ed  England  distaate- 
ful  to  him ;  and  in  June,  1809,  he  set  ont 
for  a  long  tonr  in  tbe  East.  Barely  tonob- 
ing  at  Lisbon,  ha  went  into  Spain  as  far  as 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  tlience  by  way  of 
Gibraltar  and  iUalta  to  Albania,  where  he 
commenoed  the  composition  of  "Ohilde  Ha- 
rold." The  year  1810  andapai-t  of  1811  were 
spent  mainly  in  Greece,  whei'e  he  wrote  ".Hints 
from  Horace"  and  "Tbe  Carse  of  Minerva," 
and  completed  tbe  flrat  and  second  cantos  of 
"  Ohilde  Harold."  Daring  this  timehe  scarcely 
saw  a  fellow  oonntrjman,  and  was  fond  of 
hinting  afterwai-d  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  sti-ange  adventures,  shadowed  forth  in  some 
of  his  later  poems,  of  which  pirates  and  other 
outlaws  are  tbe  heroes.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  soiling  for  Egypt  when  remittances  from 
boms  fejled,  and  he  returned  to  England  in 
July,  1811,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  He  had  scarcely  landed  be- 
fore he  begun  to  prepai-e  to  pi-int  the  poems 
which  he  had  wrttten  during  his  absence.  He 
showed  the  "  Hints  from.  Horace  "  to  hia  kins- 
man Robert  CHiai'les  Dallas,  who  was  disap- 
Eoiuted  with  them,  Byron  then  said  that  he 
ad  wntten  many  stanzas  in  the  Spenserian 
measure,  describing  the  countries  whioli  he  had 
visited ;  that  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  vei'ses 
had  found  little  to  praise  and  muoL  to  con- 
demn ;  bnt  if  BoiiaB  wanted  the  rhymes,  he  was 
welcome  to  them.  Dallas  took  the  manuscdpt, 
read  it,  and  urged  its  immediate  pnblicaUon. 
TMs  manuscript  was  only  the  rough  draught 
of  the  first  and  second  cantos  of  "Ohilde 
Harold ; "  for  while  the  poem  was  passing 
through  tbe  press  many  feeble  stanzas  were  es- 
punged,  and  many  of  the  finest  passages  writ- 
ten and  added.  Byron  meanwhile  had  not 
gone  to  see  his  mother,  il'om  whom  he  had 
parted  more  than  two  years  before  in  no  plea- 
sant way.  Almost  her  last  words  were  an  im- 
precation that  he  might  become  as  deformed  in 
wind  as  he  was  in  body.  A  month  after  his 
arnval  at  London  he  learned  that  she  was  ill, 
and  the  nest  day  that  she  was  dead.  She  liad 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fit  of  rage  ariMng  from 
a  qnaiTel  with  a  tradesman.  "  Ohilde  Harold  " 
pa^d  slowly  through  the  process  of  printing, 
and  almost  of  rewriting.  It  was  published  Feb. 
20,  1612.  He  hod  mane  his  first  speech  in  the 
house  of  peers  two  days  before,  in  opposition  to 
a  bill  impoaing  severe  penalties  npon  weavera 
who  bad  broken  the  newly  invented  weaving 
machines.  The  speech  was  written  out  and 
recited,  and,  notwithstanding  ita  schoolboy 
manner  of  delivery,  escited  some  attention, 
Bni-dett  said  that  it  was  "  tbe  best  speech  made 
by  a  lord  since  the  Lord  knows  when;  " 
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Lord  Harrowby  declared  that  "some  of  the 
periods  were  very  like  tiiose  of  Bnrbe."  By- 
ron spoke  twice  more  in  the  house  of  peers, 
but  these  speeches  wore  of  no  account.  The 
publication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Ohilde 
Harold  "  formed  an  epoch  in  literature.  He 
became  at  once  a  celebrity.  As  he  himself  said, 
"I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  fa- 
mous ; "  and  not  only  famous  but  the  fashion. 
His  table  was  loaded  with  letters  from  states- 
men and  philosophers,  and  with  billets  from 
women  of  high  rank  and  easy  virtue;  Holland 
house  opened  iffl  doors  to  Mm ;  tlie  prince  re- 
gent requested  a  special  inti-odnotion ;  instead 
of  the  prize  fighters  and  grooms  who  had 
heretofore  been  his  associates,  Sheridan  and 
Moore  and  Rogers  became  hia  frienda  and  com- 
panions. Notwithstanding  his  slight  lameness 
and  his  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity,  he 
had  grown  to  be  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
day.  Heretofore  his  way  of  life  had  not  been 
worse  than  that  of  other  yoang  men  of  his 
rank  and  time :  but  he  now  ti'od  the  down- 
ward path  with  swift  steps,  For  weeks  he 
hved  npon  fare  which  would  have  starved  an 
anchorite ;  then  for  weeks  he  plunged  into  tlie 
wildest  debanchery.  His  licmona,  mostly  with, 
married  women  almost  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  were  numerous,  and  report  multiplied 
them  tenfold.  Though  poor  and  loaded  with 
debt,  he  was  lavish  in  ^ving.  To  Dallas  he 
presented  the  :E600  which  Murray  paid  him  for 
"  Ohilde  Harold,"  to  another  person  he  gave 
£600j  and  so  on.  During  the  remtunder  of  the 
yeai"  m  which  "  Ohilde  Hwold  "  was  published 
he  wrote  little.  In  1818  he  fdrly  began  that 
career  of  literary  activity  which  lasted  nearly 
through  the  remaining  11  years  of  his  life.  In 
Hay,  1813,  "  Tlie  Giaoiu- "  appeared,  and  before 
another  yeai-  had  passed  he  had  written  "  Tiie 
Valtz,"  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  The  Blues," 
"  The  Oorsaii',"  and  several  smaller  poems.  He 
then  declared  his  intention  to  write  no  more  poe- 
try, and  to  suppress  all  that  he  liad  written ;  bnt 
within  three  weeks  he  commenced  "Lara." 
Meanwhile  Newstead  Abbey  bad  been  sold  for 
£140,000,  the  purchaser  paying  down  £25,000, 
to  be  forfeited  unless  he  sliould  meet  the  suc- 
ceeding payments.  He  was  unable  to  i-aise  the 
money,  and  Byron  retained  the  £35,000,  "with 
which  ho  pdd  some  of  his  debts,  but  contracted 
more  new  ones.  His  friends  grew  alarmed, 
and  ui^d  him  to  many.  Any  wife  might 
mend  hia  morals;  a  rich  wife  would  repair 
his  fortunes.  He  was  jaded  with  excess,  and 
hearkened  to  the  suggestion.  Eighteen  months 
before  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
modesty  of  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  baronet  with  large  though 
somewhat  encumbered  estates;  she  was  more- 
over tbe  presumed  heu'ess  of  an  uncle,  Noel,  Vis- 
count Wentworth,  whose  landed  estates  yield- 
ed £8,000  a  year.  Byron  proposed  to  her  and 
was  refused ;  but  a  correspondenoe  spnmg  up 
from  wluch  he  inferred  that  a  second  offer 
would  be  accepted.    He  was  inclined  to  renew 
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the  offer,  biit  a  confidential  friend  told  him  that 
Miss  Milbanke'a  present  fortune  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  his  necessities,  and  advised 
him  to  write  to  another  heiress  proposing  mar- 
riage. Byron  agreed,  wrote,  and  was  refnsed. 
He  therenpon  wrote  to  Misa  Milbanke,  and 
was  accepted.  The  marriage  took  plaee  Jan. 
3,  1815,  Byron  being  37  years  of  age,  his  wife 
fonr  years  younger.  Byron's  creditors,  learn- 
ing that  he  had  married  an  heiress,  soon  began 
to  press  for  payment  of  their  debts.  His  witfe's 
fortune  melted  away ;  in  a  few  months  ten  ex- 
ecutions were  placed  in  his  house,  and  he  was 
saved  from  personal  arrest  only  by  his  privilege 
aa  a  peer.  His  daughter  Ada  was  bom  Dec. 
10,  1815.  Dining  Uiis  year  he  wrote  "The 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  "Pariaina,"  and  several 
smaller  poems.  His  wife  had  hardly  risen 
feom  childbed  when  Byron  insisted  in  writing 
that  she  should  return  to  her  father's  house. 
She  did  BO,  Jan,  15,  1816,  and  on  Feb.  2  her 
father  wrote  to  Byron  proposing  a  formal 
separation.  Byron  refused,  bnt  upon  being 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings  consented. 
The  real  grounds  For  the  separation  are  yet 
a  matter  of  (question.  Apart  fl-om  notoriona 
infidelity  on  hia  part,  and  alleged  ill  treatment 
in  other  respects,  it  was  whispered  at  the  time 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  incest  with  his  half 
tHster  Augusta.  TTiis  charge  has  been  deflnita- 
iy  reiterated  within  a  few  years  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  upon  the  authority  of 
etatementa  made  to  her  in  1856  by  Lady  Byron. 
At  the  time  of  the  sepaxation,  however,  and 
subseqnentiy,  Lady  Byron  Sieged  nothing 
tnoTe  than  that  Byron  was  giriUj  of  great  haiBh- 
ness;  that  he  had  declared  to  her  that  inces- 
tnous  intercourse  between  himself  and  bis  sis- 
ter had  occurred ;  that  ahe  then  beheved  him 
to  be  insane,  and  upon  that  supposition  would 
have  consented  to  a  reconciliation.  She  treat- 
ed Augusta  with  great  kindness,  and  wrote  to 
her  in  terms  of  confidence  and  affection  which 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  Byron's  life, 
and  apparently  for  several  years  after.  Mrs. 
Leigh's  whole  life  and  character  renders  the 
suppodtion  of  her  guilt  improbable.  She  was 
six  years  older  than  Byron,  nowise  especially 
attractive,  and  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  c  ' 
she  had  been  man-ied  eight  years,  and  wai 
mother  of  four  children.  She  died  in  1851,  at 
ibe  age  of  67  years,  and,  save  for  the  rumc 
a  whole  generation  before,  her  reputation 
never  called  in  question.  But  there  had 
a  Bad  episode  .in  her  domestic  life.  Her  fourth 
daughter,  Medora,  bom  about  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Byron,  entered  about  1830  upon 
criminal  relations  with  Henry  Trevanion,  the 
husband  of  her  oldest  sister,  Georgiana.  Me- 
dora, disowned  by  her  relatives,  feh  into  great 
distress,  and  was  in  the  end  befriended  by 
Lady  Byron,  who  as  late  as  1840  told  her  that 
she  had  learned  that  Lord  Byron,  and  not 
Col.  Leigh,  waa  her  father. — Never  waa  there 
a  popular  revulsion  so  sudden  and  fierce  as  in 
the  caae  of  Byron  after  the  separation  between 


liim  and  hia  wife.  Four  years  before  he  had 
become  famous  in  a  day;  in  a  day  he  now 
found  himself  an  outcast.  He  was  lampooned 
in  the  newspapers,  threatened  with  being  hiss- 
ed in  the  theatres  and  mobbed  in  the  streets. 
For  a  month  he  tried  to  brave  it  out,  and  then 
fled  from  his  country,  never  to  return.  From 
England  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  thence  trav- 
elled leisurely  up  the  Ehiae  to  Switzerland.  He 
went  in  state,  with  a  physician  and  three  ser- 
vants, in  a  carriage  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Napoleon  captnred  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  having  within,  it  a  bed,  library,  and 
dinner  service.  The  money  to  pay  his  lavish 
espenaea  probably  came  from  the  family  of  hia 
wife.  He  reached  Geneva  in  May.  Here  he 
met  Shelley,  witli  his  infant  son,  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Godwin,  its  yet  nnwedded  mother, 
and  Jane  Cleimont,  a  young  woman,  danghter 
of  a  widow  whom  Godwin  had  married  after 
the  death  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Byron  had 
never  before  seen  either  of  them ;  but  in  barely 
nine  months  Miss  Clermont  became  the  mother 
of  his  daughter  Allegra.  This  child  when  20 
months  old  was  sent  to  bim  at  Venice,  and  he 
provided  for  her  support;  she  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  Byron  sailed  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  made  exearaions  among  the  Alps, 
WTOte  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold," 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  and  several  minor 
poems,  began  "Manfred,"  and  commenced 
a  novel  afterward  written  out  from  memory 
by  his  physician,  Polidori,  and  published  in 
181S  under  the  title  of  "  The  Vampire."  By- 
ron's sketch  was  written  in  consequence  of 
an.  agreement  that  te,  SbeHey,  and  Mary 
Gfldwin  shonid  each  write  a  ghost  story. 
Her  story,  the  only  one  ever  completed,  waa 
"Frankenstein."  In  October,  1816,  Byron  left 
Switzerland,  leaving  behind  his  unborn  child 
and  its  mother,  and  in  November  took  up  his 
abode  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  He  hired  apartments  in  the  house  of 
an  elderly  Venetian  merchant,  who  had  a 
young  wfie,  and  in  ten  days  Byron  entered 
upon  a  liaieon  with  her  .which  lasted  for 
months.  He  soon  hired  a  palace,  which  he 
converted'  into  a  harem,  the  inmates  of  which 
belonged  mainly  to  the  lowest  class  of  Vene- 
tian women.  During  these  three  years  he 
studied  the  Armenian  language,  finished  "  Man- 


and  noblest  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  four 
cantos  of  "Don  Juan,"  many  smaller  poems, 
and  numerons  letters  filled  with  wit  and 
ribaldry.  But  his  excesses  began  to  tell  upon 
him ;  his  hair  grew  thin  .  and  gray,  and  he 
seemed  to  he  fast  approaching  his  end.  Having 
somewhatamendedhis'wfty  (rf  life,  and  partiftlly 
recovered  his  health,  Byron,  in  April,  1819, 
happened  to  meet  with  Teresa  Guiccioli.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  and  some 
months  before,  at  the  age  of  10,  had  become  the 
third  wife  of  Count  Guiccioli,  a  wealthy  noble- 
man of  the  Romagna,  more  than  60  years  old. 
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Byron  and  slie  appear  to  hs.vo  fiiUca  in  love 
with  each  other  at  first  sight.  Byron  hroke 
up  his  liareai  and  attached  himself  to  her. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1819  the  old 
oonnt  took  his  yonug  wife  to  his  home  in  Ra- 
venna. She  fell  sicfe,  and  it  was  thoaght 
nothing  oould  save  her  life  but  the  presence  of 
her  lorer.  Her  father,  brother,  and  hnsband 
urged  him  to  come.  He  went,  and  took  up  his 
re^dence  in  her  husband's  palace,  where  he 
remtuned  for  about  two  years,  openly  recog- 
nized as  the  lover  of  the  couritess.  During 
this  time  he  translated  the  first  canto  of  the 
"Morgante  Mag^ore"  of  Pulci,  the  "Fran- 
cesca  of  Eimini"  of  Dante,  wrote  "Marino 
Faliero,"  "Sardanapalua,"  "TheTwoFosoari," 
"OaJn,"  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  "Heaven, 
and  Eartl],"  "The  Prophecy  of  Dante,"  the 
fifth  canto  of  "Don  Jnan,"  and  begaii  "Wer- 
ner "  and  "  The  Deformed  Transformed."  Most 
of  his  poetry  of  this  period,  and  that  which 
was  to  follow,  shows  a  gi'eat  falling  off  in 
power.  There  are  indeed  passages  equal  to 
anything  which  he  ever  wrote;  but  as  a  whole 
the  verse  is  heavy  and  loose.  While  in  Eng- 
land his  excesses  in  drinking  had  been  oc- 
casional ;  toward  the  close  of  his  life  in  Venice 
they  had  grown  more  and  more  constant;  now 
they  were  habitual,  and  gin  took  the  place  of 
wine.  After  more  than  a  year  Count  G-uiccioli 
began  to  take  nmhrage  at  the  relations  between 
his  wife  and  Byroa,  and  demanded  that  she 
should  give  him  up.  She  demurred,  thonght 
it  hard  that  she  must  be  the  only  woman  in 
Eomagna  who  might  not  have  an  araieo,  and 
demanded  a  formi  separation  &om  her  lias- 
band.  This  was  granted  by  the  pope,  upon 
condition  that  she  should  reside  at  a  castle  be- 
longing to  her  father,  15  miles  from  Ravenna. 
She  oonld  mot  long  endure  the  separation  from 
Byron,  and  soon  went  hack  to  her  father's 
house  at  Eavenna.  Toward  the  close  of  1831 
Italy  was  in  a  ferment  of  revolution.  The 
two  Gamhas,  father  and  son,  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  carbonari;  Byron  joined  with 
them,  promising  peonniary  aid.  He  was  now 
a  rich  man.  He  had  recovered  the  Eochdale 
estates,  and  sold  Ifewstead  Abbey  for  cash  ;  the 
mother  of  his  wife  had  died,  and  she  had  come 
into  possesaon  of  the  Noel  estate,  a  portion  of 
the  iaoome  from  wliich  had  been  settled  upon 
Byron  at  his  marriage.  We  now  find  him  ne- 
gotiating to  lend  £100,000  to  the  earl  of  Bles- 
sLngton  upon  tlie  security  of  property  in  Ire- 
land; the  n^otiation  fell  through,  because  his 
agents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  security, 
liot  long  after  we  find  him  boasting  that  his 
surplus  income  exceeded  the  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time, 
by  the  advice  of  liis  trustees,  he  formally  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Noel  in  addition  to  his  own. 
The  uprising  in  Italy  proved  a  failure.  The 
Gambas  were  obliged  iD  leave  the  Eomagna. 
Byroa  and  the  countess  Guiccioli  accompanied 
them,  and  in  November,  1831,  they  took  up 
their   abode  in  Pisa,  where  they  remained 
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months,  when  they  removed  to  Genoa. 
After  leaving  Eavenaa  Byron  finished  "  Wer- 
ner "  and  "  The  Deformed  Transformed," 
wrote  "The  Age  of  Bronze,"  "The  Island," 
and  "Don  Jnan,"  cantos  vi.  to  svi.,  which 
completed  the  work  as  far  as  ever  published ; 
although  the  countess  Gniooioli  states  that 
he  subsequently  wrote  five  more  cantos,  bring- 
ing the  poem  Vo  an  edifying  oonolusion.  Sev- 
eral of  his  later  poems  were   first   published 

The   Liberal,"   a    periodical    started   by 

ia  coiyunetion  with  Shelley  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  of  which  only  four  numbers  were 
issued.  He  had  also  written  his  "Memoirs," 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  presented  to 
Moore,  who  sold  it  to  Murray  the  publisher 
""-  €2,000,  with  the  condition  tliat  it  should 

be  published  until  after  Byron's  death. 
This  manuscript  was  repurchased,  and  finally 
biimed ;  but  it  is  aflii-med  that  several'  copies 
were  made  and  are  still  in  existence.  Byron 
had  now  grown  weary  of  the  monotonous  life 
which  he  was  leading.  He  had  years  before 
said  that  if  he  lived  he  would  some  day  do 
something  besides  writing  poetry.  Greece  had 
now  risen  against  the  Turks,  and  Byron  re- 
solved to  join  the  Greek  cause.  He  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  to  place  himself  at  its  head, 
and  perhaps  to  become  king  of  Hellas.  He 
advanced  considerable  money  to  the  Greek 
committee,  promised  more,  and  on  July  3i 
sailed  from  Genoa  for  the  Greek  islands.  The 
two  Gambas,  iither  and  son,  accompanied 
him.  The  countess  Guiccioli  remained  behind. 
After  Byron's  death  she  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  her  husband ;  at  all  events,  after  his 
death  she  received  aa  annuity  from  his  estate. 
About  1888  she  appeared  in  England  and 
Fi'ance.  In  1851  she  mamed  the  Preach  mar- 
quis de  Boissy,  who  died  in  1866,  and  was 
wont  to  speak  of  her  as  "my  wife,  formerly 
mistress  of  Loi-d  Byi-on."  In  1868  she  pub- 
lished in  Prench  a  volume  relating  to  Byron, 
which  was  translated  into  Englidi  under  the 
title  "  My  Eecollectioas  of  Lord  Byron."  Byron 
remained  for  six  months,  among  the  Grecian 
islands,  and  then  swled  for  Missolonghi,  where 
he  arrived  Jaa.  5,  1834.  On  the  22d  he  wrote 
the  lines  "  On  Completing  my  Thirty-sixth 
Year,"  his  latest  poem.  On  the  80th  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  an  expedition  against 
Lepanto,  which  never  sailed.  On  Feb.  15  he 
was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit,  from  which  he 
partially  recovered,  but  relapsed,  and  gi'adually 
fdled  tCl  April  9,  after  which  he  never  crossed 
his  tlireshold.  He  died  oa  the  19th,  vainly 
endeavoring  with  his  last  breath  to  make  his 
servant  understand  some  message,  of  which  the 
oiily  intelli^ble  words  were  the  names  of  a 
few  iriends,  his  sister,  wife,  and  daughter.  His 
body  was  eml>almed  and  sent  to  Ei^lMid ;  the 
dean  of  Westminster  refused  permission  for  its 
interment  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  it  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  little  church 
of  HucknaU,  near  Newstead  Abbey.  By  his 
will,  executed  a  few  months  after  hia  marriage, 
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he  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Leigh,  The  will  was  duly  proved  after 
his  death,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever 
came  ioto  possession  of  the  estates,  for  in  her 
later  years  she  received  a  royal  pension.  By- 
ron's title  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  George 
Anson  Byron  (bom  March  8, 1789,  died  March 
1,  1866),  who  was  an  admiral  in  the  British 
navy,  and  became  lord 
He  was  succeeded  by 
Byron  (born  June  30,  1818,' died  T^'ov,  20, 
ISTO),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
George  Frederick  William  Byron  (bom  Dec. 
ST,  1855),  the  9th  and  present  Lord  Byron  of 
Eoehdaie. — Besides  the  longer  works  above 
enumerated,  Byron's  smaller  poems  number 
about  300 ;  among  which  are  the  "  He- 
brew Melodies,"  "Epistle  to  Augusta,"  "The 
Dream,"  "Darkness,"  "  ChurohiU's  Grave," 
and  "  Stanzas  to  the Po."  Hisletters,  which  are 
given  in  full  or  in  part  in  Moore's  "  Lite," 
numbermore  than  1,000.  Byron  as  a  poet  was 
overestimated  during  his  lifetime  and  unduly 
depreciated  after  his  death.  While  he  lived, 
his  rank,  his  personal  beauty,  his  domestic  mis- 
fortunes, and  a  certain  air  of  romantic  mystery 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  invest  his  charac- 
ter, actions,  and  writings,  made  an  impression 
on  the  public,  and  especially  on  women  and 
young  men,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
intensity  in  the  history  of  literature.  For  a 
time  -his  sentimental  melancholy,  his  cynicism, 
and  his  skepticism  infected  not  only  English 
literature,  but  even  English  society,  and  By- 
ronism  became  the  rage  through  a  large  and 
faahioneble  circle.  After  his  death  a  natural 
reaction  took  place,  and  Byron's  reputation  as 
e,  poet  sank  far  below  its  just  value.  More  re- 
cently the  tendency  of  criticism  seems  to  be 
toward  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the 
-morbidness  and  shallowness  of  much  of  his 
thought,  he  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  English  language,  and  that  his  place  is 
among  the  highest  of  EngUsh  poets.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  among  the  Slavic  races,  his 
poetry  has  always  maintainedits  influence,  un- 
doubtedly in  some  degree  because  of  its  political 
bearing,  and  its  fervent  advocacy  of  liberal 
and  democratic  ideas. — The  works  relating 
to  Byron  are  numerous.  Most  of  them,  as 
those  of  Dallas,  Medwin,  Lady  Bleaangton, 
Lei^h  Hunt,  Kennedy,  and  the  countess  Guic- 
cioii,  are  of  little  value.  Moore's  "  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his 
Life  "  (London,  1830),  is  the  standard  work. 
Of  later  works  the  two  most  impbrtant  are  in 
German:  Eberty,  Lord  Byron,  eine  Mographie 
(2  vols,,  Leipsio,  1862),  and  Elze,  Lord  ByTon 
(3  vols.,  Lei^c,  1870 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, "  Lord  Byron,  a  Biography,  with  a  Criti- 
cal Essay  on  his  Place  in  Literature,"  London, 
1872),  U.  Inse  Isabella  Hllbuike,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  bom  May  17,  1792,  died  May  16, 
1860.  6he  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke  and  his  wife  Judith  Noel,  the  sister  of 


Thomas  Noel,  Viscount  Wentworth,  of  whose 
large  estates  she  ultimately  became  heir.  She 
was  married  to  Lord  Byron  Jan.  2,  1815,  and 
separated  from  him  in  February,  1816.  tjpon 
the  death  of  her  uncle  without  issue,  in  1815, 
the  title  of  Viscount  Wentworth  became  ei- 
tinot,  but  the  mother  of  Lady  Byron  became 
Baroness  Wentworth;  and  upon  her  death  in 
1822  this  title  remained  in  abeyance  between 
Lady  Byron  and  her  cousin  the  earl  of  Soars-, 
dale,  upon  whose  death  in  1856  Lady  Byron 
became  Baroness  Wentworth.  For  nearly  30 
years  she  devoted  her  large  income  to  benevo- 
lent purposes,  especially  for  industrial  schools 
and  reformatory  mstitntions.  JII.  kitt  Ingista, 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London, 
Dec,  10,  1815,  died  Nov.  27,  1863,  In  1885 
she  married  William,  Lord  Ein&  afterward 
earl  of  Lovelace.  Her  eldest  son,  Byron  Noel, 
Baron  Wentworth,  usually  known  by  the  cour- 
tesy title  of  Viscount  Ockham,  born  May  12, 
1836,  died  Sept.  1,  1863.  He  put  aside  the 
claims  of  his  rank,  engaged  as  a  common  work- 
man in  a  ship  yard,  and  insisted  upon  being 
called  simply  Ockham.  He  never  married, 
and  upon  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Ralph  Gordon  Noel,  bom  July  2, 
1839,  who  in  1661  took  by  royal  license  the 
surname  of  Milbanke,  in  place  of  that  of  King. 
He  is  the  present  Baron  Wentworth. 

BIRON,  Henry  Jamee,  an  English  playwright, 
born  in  Manchester  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Byron, 
who  was  in  the  British  consular  service,  and 
he  completed  his  education  in  London.  He 
early  wrote  for  periodicals,  was  the  original 
editor  of  the  comic  paper  "Fun,"  and  published 
a  novel,  "Paid  in  Full,"  He  produced  in  1658 
at  the  Strand  theatre,  I^indon,  his  first  bur- 
lesque extravaganza,  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  which 
was  followed  by  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "  Jack 
the  Giant  Kiiier,"  "Dundreary  Married  and 
Done  For,"  and  many  other  popular  farces 
and  pantomimes.  He  made  bis  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  in  the  Globe  theatre,  London, 
in  October,  1869,  in  his  own  drama  "Not  such 
a  Fool  as  hc' Looks."  Among  his  remaining 
plays  are  "War  to  the  Knife,"  "A  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,"  "Good  News"  (1873), 
and  "  Old  Soldiers"  (1S73). 

BTBON,  JabD,  an  English  admiral,  bom  Nov, 
8,  1733,  died  April  10,  1786.  He  was  a  mid- 
sliipman  on  board  the  Wager,  one  of  Lord 
Anson's  circumnavigating  squadron,  was  cast 
away  on  a  desolate  islandoff  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  he  remained  five  years,  suffering 
great  hardshi[«,  returned  to  England  in  1748, 
and  rose  to  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
1758  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the  line, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
France.  In  1764  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  exploring  voyage  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  America,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discovered  two  islands,  one  of 
which  still  hears  his  name.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  his  sufferings  and  priva- 
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tdons  when  oast  away  in  l'740-'46,  a  work 
which  was  very  popular.  In  1769  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Newfoundland ;  in  1778 
he  watched  tiie  movements  of  a  fleet  sent  by 
the  French  to  aid  the  American  revolutionists, 
and  in  1779  fought  an  indecisive  action  off 
Grenada  with  tlie  French  squadron  command- 
ed by  Count  d'Estaing. — His  eldest  son,  Jolin, 
was  the  father  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet.  His 
second  son,  George  Anson,  was  a  captain  in 
the  navy ;  and  his  son  John,  also  a  naval  offi- 
cer, succeeded  the  poet  as  Baron  Byron,  and 
was  the  author  of  "A  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands"  {4to,  London,  1826). 

BISSPS*  I.  The  name  given  to  the  long,  deli- 
cate, shining  fibres  by  which  some  of  the  bivalve 
shells  attach  themselves  to  sabmarine  bodies. 
It  is  sometimes  coarse  and  strong,  as  in  the 
common  mussel  (mytilns  edulis),  or  silliy,  as  in 
the  great  piima  of  the  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Blainvilie,  it  is  not  a  secretion  spun 
from  a  glandular  organ,  but  a  bundle  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  which,  tliough  dried  and  appa- 
rently lifeless  externally,  are  actively  contrac- 
tile at  their  origin  near  the  foot ;  there  seema 
to  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  ordinary 
foot  to  a  true  byssus.  Along  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  silky  byasus  of  the  pinna  is  woven 
into  various  articles,  such  as  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, more  cnrioos  than  useful.  IL  The  byssus 
of  the  ancients  (Gr.  jSicroof;  Heb.  S«fe)  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  learned  disquisitions, 
some  critical  authorities  contending  that  it  was 
cotton,  and  others  that  it  was  hnen.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  word  was  applied,  in  various 
.  connections  and  at  various  times,  to  both  cot- 
ton and  linen  textiles.  The  mummy  cloth  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  Herodotna  designates  as 
byssus,  has  been  proved  by  microscopic  exami- 
nations to  have  been  linen. 

BTSTBftjl,  Jokan  Nils,  a  Swedish  sculptor, 
born  at  Philipstad,  in  Wermland,  Dec  18, 
1783,  died  in  Rome,  March  13,  1848.  He  was 
at  first  engaged  in  busiifess,  but  subsequently 
studied  under  Sergell  at  Stockholm,  and'  in 
1809  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  Swedish  acad- 
emy of  arts.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Kome,  and  produced  there  "  A  Drunken  Bac- 
chante," which  was  received  with  favor  at 
home.  From  this  time  he  lived  partly  in  Rome 
and  partly  in  Sweden.  In  1815  he  exhibited 
in  Stockholm  a  colossal  statue  of  the  crown 
prince,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  stat- 
ues of  several  of  the  Swedish  kings.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  a  "  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath," 
'^Juno  suokling  the  young  Hercules,"  "Pan- 
dora combing  her  Hair,'  "A  Dancing  Girl," 
a  statue  of  Liunsus,  and  colossal  statues  of 
Chariea  XIIL,  Charles  XIV.,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

ByroWM.    See  Ottawa. 

BIZANTHIE  EHPIKE,  called  also  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East,  the  Eastern  empirej  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  Lower  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  the 
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division  of  the  great  Roman  empire  into  East 
and  West  became  permanent.  The  eastern 
portion,  with  Constantinople,  the  ancient  By- 
zantium, for  its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
elder  son  Arcadius,  with  whom  the  line  of  By- 
zantine emperors  properly  commences.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  be^nning  in  395,  ended  in 
1453,  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople. At  its  inception  it  consisted  of 
two  pi-efectures,  namely:  1,  the  Orient,  ia- 
clnding  five  dioceses,  Oriens  (hroper),  Egypt, 
Asia,  Fontus,  and  Thrace,  and  embracing  all 
the  Asiatic  regions  to  the  Euphrates  and  inde- 
pendent Armenia,  and  Egypt  and  the  African 
coast  w^est  of  it  to  the  Greater  Syrtis ;  2,  Illyri- 
cum,  with  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and 
Dacia,  embracing  Upper  and  Lower  Moasia, 
Eastern  Illyria,  the  whole  of  ancient  Macedonia, 
Hellas,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  .£gean,  as 
well  as  possesions  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus 
(Crimea).  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  empires  of  tlie  East  and  the  West,  com- 
mencing a  little  above  Pesih,  followed  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Save,  and  the  Drina,  and  was  contin- 
ned  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scbdra, 
now  Scutari,  near  the  Adriatic,  toward  the 
Greater  Syrtis  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Afi-ica.  Kufinus  was  guardian  for  t^e  young 
Arcadius;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
by  Stilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, the  eunuch  Eutropias,  and  later  Gainas, 
the  murderer  of  Rufinns,  snooeeded  to  the  pre- 
miership. During  this  period  the  Gotha  rav- 
aged Greece.  After  the  death  of  Gainas  in  a 
civil  war  excited  by  his  ambition,  the  empire 
was  ruled  by  the  immoral  and  avaricious  wife 
of  Arcadius,  Endoxia,  till  her  death  in  404. 
The  young  son  of  Arcadius,  Theodosius  II,, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  408,  Anthemins 
administered  the  government  for  him  till  415, 
and  then  his  sister,  the  princess  Pulcheria,  be- 
came regent.  Pulcheria  assumed  the  title  of 
Augusta,  governed  the  empire  ably,  and  ei- 
cluded  her  brother  from  any  participation  in  its 
administration.  Under  her  sway  a  successful 
war  was  carried  on  against  tije  Persians,  and 
the  western  empire  was  conquered  by  the  By- 
zantines for  Valentinian  III.,  who  ceded  the 
province  of  Western  Illyria,  including  Panno- 
nla,  Daimatia,  and  Noricum,  as  a  recompense 
therefor.  On  the  other  hand,  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia were  ravaged  with  impunity  by  Attila 
and  his  Hans,  and  Pulcheria  was  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  barbarians.  The  Codex  TheodO' 
aiamts  was  drawn  up  in  this  reign.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  called  to 
the  thixine;  450.  She  was  the  first  female  who 
ever  attained  to  this  dignity.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  the  aged  senator  Marcian,  whose  pru- 
dence and  valor  averted  the  attaclts  of  the 
Huns  from  his  empire.  Shelter  was  given  in 
this  reign  to  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  who 
fled  before  the  Huns.  Mardan  persuaded  Attila 
to  wreak  his  thirst  for  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion upon  Italy  and  tiie  West,  instead  of  th» 
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East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute  was  raised  by  At- 
tila  from  700  pounds  of  gold  to  2,100,  and  a  dia- 
trict  to  the  BOuthward  of  the  Danube  whs  ceded 
to  him.  Pulclieria  died  in  453,  and  Marcian 
reigned  four  years  after  her  death.  Leo  I.,  a 
Tbracian  of  obscure  origin,  was  appointed  em- 
peror (467-474). .  His  espedition  against  the 
Vandals  was  nnauccessftd.  His  coronation  by 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  example  of  a  coronation  by  the 
Christian  clergy.  Leo  helped  the  Romans 
ag^nst  the  Vandals,  and  eigojed  great  popu- 
larity and  influence  at  Borne,  which  extended 
even  to  nominating  their  rulers.  Hia  grand- 
child, Leo  II.,  aged  three  years,  was  liis  auo- 
ceesor,  but  died  shortly  afterward.  Zeno  the 
Isanrian  (474^01)  succeeded  him.  Basiliscua 
drove  him  away  from  his  capital  shortly  after 
his  accession  and  made  himself  emperor.  At 
this  period  a  fire  took  place  which  consmned 
the  library  of  Constantinople,  containing  120,- 
000  manusoripta,  thetreaaares  of  classical  liter- 
ature. By  the  help  of  his  fellow  provincials, 
Zeno  soon  regained  the  throne.  In  his  reign 
serious  and  bloody  disputes  arose  about  the 
nature  of  Clirist  between  the  Monophysites 
and  the  orthodox.  Zeno  sided  temperately 
with  the  latter,  and  issued  the  H&noUeon. 
(482),  which  restored  outward  harmony  to  the 
church.  He  protected  his  empire  against  Theo- 
dorio  and  hia  Goibs  by  presents  and  by  per- 
suading them  to  march  upon  Italy.  At  his 
death  his  widow  Ariadne  married  and  raised  to 
the  throne  the  minister  Anastasius  (491-518). 
-  A  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Bulgarians, 
gainst  whom  he  protected  the  peninaula  in 
which  Constantinople  lies  by  building  across 
it  the  celebrated  "long  walls."  His  favorable 
disposition  toward  the  Monophysites  caused 
formidable  insurrections  against  his  rule.  Af- 
ter his  death  Juatin  I.,  a  Thraoian  and  com- 
mander of  the  body  guard,  was  nominated  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers  (B18-527),  He  adopted 
his  nephew  Justinian  as  his  heir.  He  perse- 
cuted the  MonophyaitcB,  and  received  the  pow- 
erful support  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  Justin- 
ian L  succeeded  him  (6S7-566).  Under  him 
the  Byzantine  empire  attained  theamnmit  of 
its  glory.  His  general  Beiisarias  overthrew  the 
empire  of  the  Vandala  and  acquired  the  whole 
of  northern  Africa,  repelled  the  Persians  at 
the  Euphrates,  conquered  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  the  Balearic  isles,  and  defended  Oon- 
stantmople  against  the  Bulgarians.  Naraea 
followed  up  the  victories  of  Belisarius,  de- 
stroyed the  OBtrogothicj)ower  in  Italy  in  555, 
and  restored  Italy  and  SicUy  to  the  aoeptre  of 
Byzantiara.  Italy  was  governed  by  a.  Greek 
exarch,  whose  residence  was  Bavenna,  the  last 
oapitri  of  the  former  emnerors  of  the  West. 
Industry  flourished,  the  silk  culture  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  civilization  advanced,  and 
intellect  dereloped  itaeli^  in  the  long  reign  of 
Justinian.  The  code  of  civil  law  then  drawn 
up  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority 
wnong  ^e  jarists  of  all  civilized  natjons.    The 


race-conrae  factions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 
whites  now  acmiired  a  dangerous  license.  Aa 
the  emperor  aided  with  the  blues,  the  greens 
rose  in  tumult,  and  were  only  pnt  down  after 
committing  fearful  ravages  in  the  coital.  The 
Monophysite  quarrel  also  a^tatcd  the  empire. 
The  conaular  government  of  the  capital  was 
abolished,  and  the  last  schools  of  the  pagan 
philosophers  in  Athens  were  shut  up  by  im- 
perial command.  Jnstinian's  successor  was 
the  unfortunate  Justinus  II.  (505-678).  The 
Lombards  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  a  large 
part  of  Italy  (568);  Justinus  was  nnsuccessful 
against  the  Persians,  and  the  Avars  plundered 
the  provinces  on  the  Danube.  The  Byzantine 
government  in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Turks  beyond  the  Caspian 
sea  againat  their  common  enemy,  the  Peraiana, 
and  received  an  ambassador  fi'om  their  khan. 
Tiberiua  11.  (678-683)  purchased  peace  from 
the  Avars,  and  was  fortunate  againat  Ohoaroes 
I.,  king  of  the  Persians.  His  general,  Manri- 
cius,  who  gained  his  victories  for  him,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  or  the  Cesar,  and 
reigned  from  582  to  602.  Mauricius  reinstated 
Chosroes  II.,  who  had  been  driven  away  by 
his  subjects,  apon  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
made  an  advantageous  peace  with  him.  His 
army  matinied  as  he  was  marching  against  the 
Avars,  who  had  increased  the  tribute  payable 
to  them  by  treaty.  The  soldiery  elected  Phocas 
as  his  successor  (602-610),  and  the  "green" 
faction  of  the  metropolis  rose  and  murdered 
Uauricius  and  his  sons.  The  people,  growing 
weary  of  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Phocas,  called 
to  their  aid  the  governor  of  the  imperial  pre- 
fecture of  Africa.  The  governor  sent  his  son 
Heraclins,  who  took  Constantinople.  Phocas 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mnltitude,  and  He- 
raclins made  emperor  (610-641).  The  Persians 
eonqaered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  thought 
of  leaving  Constantinople  for  ever,  and  mak- 
ing Cartilage  his  capital.  From  this  step  he 
was  diaauaded  by  the  patriarch,  and  between 
622  and  627  he  recovered  all  the  booty,  in- 
cluding the  holy  cross,  which  Siroea,  the  mon- 
arch of  Persia,  had  taken  from  Jerusalem.  In 
626  the  Avars  made  an  nnanccesafhl  attack 
upon  Constantinople.  Frbm  this  time  forth 
we  hear  nothing' more  of  the  wars  between 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Persian  mon- 
archy. The  Arabs,  under  Mohammed  and  his 
successors,  now  appear  as  the  most  formidable 
foe  of  the  Greeks.  They  conquered  tie  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  the  Byzagtine  possessions  in  Africa, 
035-641.  The  ByzanlJnea  were  weakened  by 
their  intestine  reli^ous  controversy  about  Mo- 
nothelitjsm,  or  the  one  will  of  Christ.  On  the 
Danube  a  number  of  Slavic  kingdoms  arose, 
which  soon  threw  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
empire.  Oonstanti  III  son  t  the  preced- 
ing, died  in  641 ;  h  t  pb  th  Heracleonas, 
lost  the  throne  by  an  m  u  ect  n,  and  was 
banished.    Constan  II  became   mperor  (641- 
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668).  In  his  reign  the  empire  lost  Ojpfus  and 
Bhodea  to  the  Saraoena,  and  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lombards  in  sonthern  Italy. 
Constans  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  while  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect tba  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Saracens,  He  pubiished  the 
Typos,  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro- 
versy between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe- 
htes.  Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  edict, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  eastern  em- 
peror. He  waa  succeeded  by  bis  son  Constan- 
tine  IV.,  Pogonatns  (668-685).  The  Moslems 
now  repeatedly  besieged  Oonstontinople  by  sea, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  tumble  Greek 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  was 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in 
ancient  Mcesia.  Justinian  IL,  Rhinotmetus,  or 
Shorn  Nose,  succeeded  his  father  (685-711). 
His  tyranny  caused  an  insarrection  which  cost 
him  his  nose  and  ears  and  an  exile  to  the  Crimea. 
Daring  his  exile  Lepntiua  and  Tiberius  III.,  two 
generds,  reigned  successively.  Justinian  re- 
turned and  was  assBasinated.  With  him  the 
race  of  Eeraclius  became  eitinct.  Phiiippious 
Bardanes,  his  general,  succeeded  him.  Next 
oame  Anastasius  IL,  whose  troops  mutinied  as 
he  was  leading  them  against  the  Saracens.  He 
resigned  his  authority  and  took  refuge  in  a 
cloister,  and  was  sacoeeded  by  Theodosiua  III. 
Leo  HI.,  the  Isanrtan,  reigned  from  719  to  741. 
He  beat  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople, 
hut  not  till  after  they  had  ravaged  Thrace. 
The  image  controversy  now  became  violent. 
Leo  sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered 
the  removal  and  atterward  the  destruction  of 
all  images  in  the  churches.  This  ioonoclasm 
roused  the  island  population  of  the  Cyclades 
to  revplt,  but  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.  This 
portion  of  Leo  weakened  the  Byzantine  power 
in  Italy,  and  Uie  year  733  saw  the  last  of  the 
exarohMe  of  Ravenna.  His  son  Constantine 
V,  succeeded  him  (741-775).  He  was  as  much 
of  an  iconoclast  as  his  father,  and  a  more  for- 
tunate general.  The  dislike  between  him  and 
the  monks  was  mutual.  He  shut  up  many  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents,  because  he  al- 
leged that  the  inmates  were  slagg^da  md  cor- 
rupted the  people.  He  reconquered  from  the 
Arabs  a  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  off  Cyprus.  In  759  he 
drove  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  300,000  Slavs, 
and  ended  his  successful  career  by  victories 
over  the  Bulgarians,  Leo  IV:,  the  Ehazar, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  (775-780).  The  boun- 
daries of  the  empire  were  well  maintdned 
against  numerous  foes,  Constantine  "VI.  suc- 
ceeded under  tbe  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Irene.  She  was  an  image-worshipper,  and 
assembled  the  second  oonncil  of  Nice,  where- 
at the  iooDOclasts  were  condemned  by  870 
bishops.  Eventually  she  put  ont  her  son's 
eyes  (Td7),  and  occupied  the  imperial  throne  in 
lus  stead.  She  now  desired  to  marry  the  new 
emperor  of  the  West,  Charlemagne ;  but  this 


idea  of  renniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
^es  was  BO  repugnant  to  popular  opinion, 
that  an  insurrection  took  place  which  ended 
in  her  dethronement  (803).  Nicephorua,  the 
high  treasurer,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
made  a  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
stituted the  free  territory  of  Venice  as  the 
limit  of  the  two  empires,  became  tributary  to 
Earoun  al-Rashid,  and  fell  in.  an  engagement 
against  the  Bulgarians  (911).  To  him  succeeded 
Stauracius  and  Michael  I.,  who  fought  unhap- 
pDy  agwnst  the  Bulgarians.  Leo  V;,  the  Ar- 
menian, a  reputable  general,  succeeded  (813). 
Krumn,  khan  of  the  Bulgarians,  devastated 
Thrace,  took  Adrianople,  and  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  death  sur- 
prised him.  Leo  then  drove  the  barbarians 
back  and  forced  them  to  a  30  years'  truce.  He 
ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  the  use  of  images 
rtused  up  enemies  and  cost  him  his  life  (820). 
Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  from  830  to 
829.  About  824  the  Saracens  of  Spain  wrested 
from  the  empire  the  island  of  Crete,  and  in 
837  the  Aglabite  Saracens  seized  Sicily.  The 
same  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Balmatia  to 
the  Bulgarians.  The  public-spirited  Theophi- 
lus,  son  of  the  preceding  (829-«4a),  fought  long 
and  bravely  against  the  Arabs,  but  on  the 
whole  fruitlessly.  After  some  reverses  he 
died  of  grief,  leaving  Constantinople  mooh 
strengthened  and  embeUished.  He  favored 
the  iconoclasts.  His  son,  Michael  III.,  suc- 
ceeded (842-867),  at  first  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Theodora,  who  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  iconoclast  controversy  by  the 
restoration  of  images,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople  (842).  In  his  reign 
the  Rassians  first  appear  as  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  patriarch  Photins  quarrelled  with 
the  pope,  Nicholas  L,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  The  PauUcian  schismatics  were 
persecuted.  After  Michael  came  Basil  L, 
the  Macedonian  (867-886),  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  1057, 
In  877  he  published  a  compilation  of  laws, 
completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Batiliea,  formed  the  code  of  the  em- 
pire. In  foreign  relations,  he  beat  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  East  and  crossed  the  Euphrates 
trinmphantiyi  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragnsa 
from  the  Aglabites,  and  reestablished  the  By- 
zantine power  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which 
the  Saracens  had  occnpied.  On  the  other  hand, 
jjie  Saracens  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
by  the  capture,  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  the 
Peloponnesus.  His  son  Leo  VI.,  the  Philoso- 
pher (88fl-911),  was  an  author  and  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  hut  his  reign  was  dis- 
aatrous  in  a  military  point  of  view.  He  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  Saracens ; 
this  showed  the  former  tiie  way  into  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  they  captured  the  island 
of  Samoa  for  themselves.  In  the  same  way 
Leo  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians  against 
the  Bulgarians.    The  BnsHana  appeared  before 
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Coastantinople  with  a  large  fleet,  but  effected 
nothing.  The  Lombard  dukes  took  from  the 
Byzantines  the  greater  part  of  what  remained 
to  IJiem  ia  Itaij.  The  Arabs  took  Thessa- 
lonioa,  bnt  were  driven  back  by  Dncas;  Leo 
then  sent  an  army  into  Aria,  whioh  penetrated 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  achieved  an  advanta- 
geous peace.  After  Leo  reigned  his  son  Oon- 
Btantine  YIL,  Porphyrogenitus  (931-959),  at 
first  jointly  with  hia  brother  Alexander,  who 
soon  died.  His  mother  Zoe  then  administered 
affairs,  and  proteeted  the  empire  from  the  Bul- 
garians for  seven  years.  Bomauns  Lecapenus 
(919)  then  obtained  a  share  in  the  government, 
and-  subsequently  associated  with  himself  his 
tiiree  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constan- 
tino VIII.  They  fou^t  agdnst  the  Bulgari- 
ans, Hnngarians,  and  Knssiflns.  In  846  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  the  em- 
press Helen,  who  governed  vdhile  her  husband 
Oonstantine  VII.  studied.  At  this  period  Kus- 
sian  and  Hungarian  princes  came  to  Constan- 
tinople, were  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women 
in  marriage,  and  spread  Christianity  in  their 
native  lands.  Oonatantine's  eon  Eomanus  II. 
succeeded  (950-968).  Crete  was  recaptured 
from  the  Saracens  by  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the 
emir  of  Aleppo  was  forced  to  pay  tribute,  and 
the  Russians  weredriven  baek.  Nicephonis  II, , 
Phocas,  succeeded  (863-969),  after  marrying 
Theophano,  the  widow  of  Romanus.  He  was 
defeated  in  Sicily,  but  recaptnrfd  ft'om  the 
Saracens  Symt  and  Oilicia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  His  wife  had  him  mnrdered,  and  gave 
her  hand  to  his  snccessor,  the  victorious'  gen- 
eral John  Zimisoes  (969-9T6).  He  fonght  vic- 
torioilsly  against  the  Arabs  in  A^a  Minor,  and 
against  the  Rasaiana  and  Bnl^riaas  in  Europe. 
He  extinguished  for  a  time  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter.  His  successor,  Basil  II., 
son  of  Romanus  (979-1025),  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  in  combating  two  rebellious  gen- 
erals, Bardas  Phocas  and  Bardas  Solerua.  In 
1016  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  annihilated 
and  Bulgaria  became  a  Greek  province,  and  re- 
mained so  till  1186,  It  was  he  who  put  out  the 
eyes  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  king,  who  fell  down'  sense- 
less at  the  spectacle,  and  soon  afterward  died. 
Oonstantine  IX.,  his  brother,  reigned  from 
1025  to  1028.  Then  followed  in  socceasion 
Eomanus  III,  (1028-'34)  and  Michael  TV. 
(1084^41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Constantino  IX.  Michael  V.  succeeded, 
and  was  driven,  out  by  the  people  because  he 
would  not  marry  Zoe.  In  1043  Zoe  and  her 
sister  Theodora  were  joint  empresses,  until 
Zoe  married  ConstantiHe  S.  (1042-'64).  Du- 
ring this  period  the  Russians,  Petehenegs,  and 
Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.  The  SeljnkTnrts 
appeared  as  formidable  enemies,  and  lie  Nor- 
man adventurers  wrested  from  the  Byzantines 
all  their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy, 
except  the  city  and  territory  of  Otranto.  After 
Oonstantine,  Theodora  agiun  became  empress 
(1054-'56.)    In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa- 


tion of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.  With ' 
Michael  VI.,  Stratiotious,  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty became  extinct  (1057).  Isaac  Comnenus, 
the  first  of  the  Comneni,  reigned  from  1057  to 
1059,  To  him  succeeded  Oonstantine  XI.,  Ducas 
(1059-'67).  The  Seljuks  invaded  the  empire  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  the 
north.  The  latter  were  defeated.  Eudoiia, 
widow  of  Oonstantine  XI.,  married  Romanus 
IV.,  Diogenes  (1087-'71).  Ho  defeated  the 
Seljuks  under  Alp  Arslan  in  three  campaigns 
in  CUioia  and  Cappadoeia,  but  in  the  fourth 
was  taken  prisoner.  Durii^  his  absence  Mi- 
chael VII.,  with  Androniens  I.  and  Oonstantine 
XII.,  his  brothers,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
(107l-'78).  The  Serbs  and  Seljuks  invaded 
the  empire,  the  latter  conquering  almost  all 
Asia  Minor.  Michael  resigned,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Nicephoma  III.,  Botaniates  (1078-81), 
had  a  stormy  reign,  troubled  by  numerous 
rival  claimants  to  the  imperial  ignity.  His 
general,  Alexis  Comnenus,  dethroned  him, 
and  reigned  from  1081  to  1118.  His  adminis- 
tration is  remarkable  for  its  relations  to  the 
western  crusaders.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Nor- 
man duke  of  Calabria,  advandng  the  claims 
of  his  relative  Michael  VII.,  defeated  Alexis  in 
Epirus,  who,  however,  gmned  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Petehenegs  and  the  Kumans.  The 
encroachments  of  Mohatomedan  power,  and 
the  dangers  that  threatened  all  Christendom 
therefrom,  now  drew  tie  attention  of  western 
Europe  to  this  complication  of  affairs.  The 
Turks  had  invaded  Bithynia,  and  Alexis  called 
the  courts  of  the  West  to  his  dd.  Pope  Urban 
II.  anthorized  the  preaching  of  the  first  crusade. 
The  first  host  of  crusaders  left -an  unfavorable 
impression  upon  the  Byzantines.  With  the 
second  a  treaty  was  conclnded;  Alexis  was  to 
furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  crusaders 
were  to  hold  the  provinces  reconquered  from 
the  Moslems  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Neither 
party  kept  faith.  Bohemond,  the  son  of  Rob- 
ert Gniscard,  laid  siege  to  Duraazo,  but  sliortiy 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor. 
His  son,  John  or  Kalo-Joannes  Comnenus,  suc- 
ceeded him  (1118-'43).  He  fought  victoriously 
against  the  Seljuks,  reconquered  many  towns, 
defeated  the  Petthenegs  and  the  Hungarians, 
ftndreconqueredLesser  Armenia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-' 80), 
who  was  victoriona  over  the  sultan  of  Iconium, 
and  over  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the  Christian 
prince  of  Antioch.  In  1147  a  new  army  of 
crusaders  arrived  at  Constantinople,  to  the 
cohstemation  of  the  inhabitants.  Manuel  con- 
quered the  island  of  Corfu  from  the  king  of 
Sicily,  in  retaliation  for  an  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  latter.  Between  1180  and  1188  reign- 
ed Alexis  Comnenus  II,,  son.  of  the  preceding. 
Androniens,  the  last  of  the  Compeni,  occupied 
the  throne  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Isaac  n.,  Angelus(ll85-'95).  In  hia  reign  the 
king  of  Sicily  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
ByzanHne  empire,  but  was  eventually  beaten 
back.    The  Bulgarians  recovered  their  inde- 
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pendence  in  1186.  He  was  dethroned  by 
Alesis  III.  (1195^1203).  laaae's  son,  Alexis 
the  Young,  BnppUoated  Uie  aid  of  the  crnsadera, 
then  assembled  at  Venice,  and  obtained  it  in  re- 
turn for  a  promise  to  pay '21)0,000  marks  of  sil- 
ver. The  crusaders  captured  Constantinople, 
JulylS,  1203,  and  restored  Isaac,  who  with  his 
Bon  was  put  to  death  the  nest  year.  Nicholas 
Oanabus  succeeded,  and  was  in  turn  deposed  by 
AlexisI!lnoas(lIurzufle),  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
against  Isaac.  The  crusaders  again  captured 
the  city  in  April,  1204.  The  Latin  empire  of 
Eomania  was  established  (1204-'ei),  Md  Oount 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor,.  The 
European  possessions  of  the  empire  were  di- 
vided into  four  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain, 
including  one  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  other  three  parts  being  divided 
between  the  French  and  Venetians,  Thrace, 
some  castles  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at 

liiomontii  oi  ttt,  Haiftopont,  and  thB  aiizankinty 

over  the  feudal  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
2.  The  kingdom  of  Thessalontca  was  carved 
out  for  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and 
includai  Macedonia  and  a  part  of  Greece,  8. 
The  republic  of  Venice  obtained  the  coast 
■  lands  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mgeaa,  a  portion 
of  the  Morea,  many  of  the  Cyclades  and  Spo- 
rades,  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Negropont,  and 
the  territoryof  Gallipolion  theThracian  Oher- 
sonMC,  4.  Many  other  flefs  were  given  to 
French  knights,  of  whioh  the  principal  were 
the  duchy  of  Athens  and  Bceotia,  and  the  prin- 
cipality*of  Aohaia  and  the  Morea,  The  Greek 
empire  stOl  survived  in  Asia  Minor.  Theodore 
LascariB,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  by  the 
senate  in  Constantinople,  established  his  capi- 
tal at  Nicea,  whence  the  Greek  empire  of  Ni- 
C89a  received  its  name ;  it  consisted  of  Bithynia, 
Mysia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Lydia.  On  the  8.  E. 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  Siaope  to  the 
riyer  Phasis,  the  Comnenian  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond  arose.  The  Comnenian  princes.  Alexia 
and  David,  declared  their  independence  at  the 
fall  of  the  old  Byzantine  empire,  and  one  of 
their  successors  assumed  the  imperial  title. 
In  Epirns,  jEtolia,  and  Thessaly,  Michael  Auge- 
Itts  established  a  Greek  principality.  Eetuni- 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  principal  fr^ments  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  we  find  that  the  Greeks 
called  in  the  aid  of  John,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, who  defeated  Baldwin  and  took  him 
prisoner.  Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin,  succeed- 
ed him  {1206-'16).  He  fought  with  success 
against  La«caris,  emperor  of  Nicsaa,  and  brought 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians  to  terms.  He  gave 
honors  and  offices  of  trust  to  the  Byaantines, 
and  protected  them  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Latin  clergy,  Peter  de  Oonrtenay  succeed- 
ed him  (1216).  He  waa  soon  afterward  cap- 
tured by"  Theodore,  independent  prince  of  Epi- 
rns, in  a  vain  attempt  to  take  Durazzo  for  the 
Venetians.  His  younger  son,  Eobert,  succeed- 
ed him  after  an  interregnum  (1221- '28).  Du- 
ring his  reign  John  III.,  the  Greek  emperor  of 
NioEea,  and  Theodore,  the  prince  of  Epirus,  re- 


duced the  territory  of  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Romania  almost  to  the  peninsula  on  which 
OonstantinopLe  stands.  Jean  de  Brieune,  titu- 
lar king, of  Jerusalem,  next  took  the  reins  of 
power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  (1228-'37). 
The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  of  !Nic»a  and  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Latin  empire.  Jean  de  Brienne 
saved  Constantinople,  and  the  allies  turned 
their  arms  agaiixst  each  bther.  Baldwin  II. 
then  reigned  unaided  (1 287-'61),  He  implored 
men,  arms,  and  money  of  the  potentates  and 

nations  of  tiie  ffeit,  but  Uiey  raadd  no  adeqaate 

response  to  his  entreaties.  The  consequence 
was  that  Michael  Palaaologus,  emperor  of  Ni- 
cfea,  with  the  help  of  the  GecDcse  navy,  which 
was  driven  to  the  Greek  alliance  by  hatred  of 
Venice,  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople, 
July  25,  1261.  The  Genoese  were  rewarded 
by  liberal  mercanjile  privileges.  The  Latin 
empifs  of  Romania  now  vanished,  although 
many  of  the  Latin  principalities,  such  as  tie 
duchy  of  Athens,  survived  until  the  final  down- 
fall of  the  restored  Byzantine  empire  in  the 
16th  century,  WithMichaelPalsBologus(126]- 
'82)  commenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Palteoiogi, 
which  endured  nnlil  the  Turkish  conquest. 
By  his  endeavors  to  reunite  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  he  gained  the  hatred  of  bis 
clergy  and  people.  Andronicas  H.j  his  son, 
Bucceeded  (1282-1328),  and  immediately  re- 
stored the  Greek  ritual.  To  defend  his  empire 
against  the  Turks,  he  took  into  pay  a  body  of 
Catalan  troops  (1808) ;  the  Catalans  beat  back 
the  enemy,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Greece 
and  settle  down  upon  estates  got  and  held  by 
the  right  of  the  sword.  He  abdicated  in  favor 
of  liis  grandson,  Andronicus  III,  (1838-'41). 
The  Turks  took  Niceea  and  Nicomediain  1880, 
and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Andront- 
ous  unsuccessfully  opposed  them,  and  made  a 
barren  alliance  agwnst  them  with  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Trance,  and  other  western  pow- 
ers. His  son  John  V.  or  VI.'  succeeded  him 
(1841-'91).  It  cost  him  a  civil  war  of  ten  years 
to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joanneq  Can- 
tacuzenus.  During  this  war  the  Turks  first 
ooquiped  territory  in  Europe.  Gallipoli  was 
seized  by  them  in  1857 ;  in  18fll  Sultan  Amu- 
rath  took  Adrianoi^e,  and  made  it  his  rea- 
dence,  John  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid 
htm  in  his  extremity,  offering  to  reonite  the 
eastern  with  the  western  church,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Subsequently  Amurath  conquered 
Macedonia  and  part  of  Albania,  when  John 
agnedatreatyaoknowledpng  himself  the  vassal 
of  the  sultan,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute, 
Philadelphia,  the  last  possession  of  the  Byzan- 
tines in  Asia,  capitulated  to  B^ozet,  Bnccessor 
of  Amurath,  When  the  sultan  ordered  that 
the  emperor's  son  should  accompany  him  in 
his  wars,  John  Palnologus  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  Manuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  escaped 
from  the  court  of  Sultan  B^azet,  where  he 
was  a  hostage,  at  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  (1891- 
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142S).  Bi^azet  laid  siege  to  Consttujtiiiople, 
but  raised  it  to  levy  war  upon  the  Hungarians. 
He  returned  in  1397,  but  made  peace  through 
fear  of  another  western  cmsade.  In  1400  be 
made  a  tliird  attempt  npon  the  metropolis; 
but  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane,  which  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  re- 
called B^azet  into  Asia,  and  saved  the  Byzan-, 
tine  empire  for  a  time.  Manuel  recovered 
some  lost-  ground  while  the  sons  of  Biy'azet 
were  quarrelling.  Yet  in  1433  Sultan  Amu- 
ratii  II.  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  employed  cannon,  for  the  first 
time  in  eastern  wars.  Another  fraternal  q^uar- 
rel  on  the  part  of  the  Tnrks  brought  about  the 
return  of  peace.  During  this  reign  a  Turkish 
cadi  was  established  and  a  royal  mosque  erects- 
ed  in  Constantinople.  John  VI,  or  VII.,  son 
of  Manuel,  succeeded  (1425-'48).  Seeing  that 
he  was  unable  to  defend  his  empire  from  the 
Turks,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  eastern  and  western  chnrchee,  on 
the  condition  of  a  new  western  crusade  in  his 
fevor.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Perrara  and  Florence,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Pope  Eugeniua  IV.  The  re- 
union was  proclaimed  at  Florence,  but  it  did 
not  take  effect  in  the  East.  In  1444  Amnrath 
reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  out  of  gene- 
rofflty  allowed  the  emperor  to  end  his  days  in 

?eaee,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.  His 
rother,  Constantine  XIII.  (1448-'53),  was  the 
last  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He  made  a 
last  appeal  to  the  princes  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  prince  of  Geor^a,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  Giovanni  Giustiniani,  a  Genoese 
hleman,  with  2,000  Genoese  and  Venetian  a 
iiiaries,  and  four  Genoese  ships  of  war,  w 
the  sole  results  of  Constantine's  appeal.  The 
total  garrison  did  not  exceed  8,000  soldiers. 
The  Turks  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople April  6,  1453,  with  an  army  of 
400,000.  They  were  not  able  to  break  the 
chain  which  protected  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  but  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  had  his 
fieet  carried  on  rollers  10  miles,  overland,  and 
launched  into  the  inner  gulf.  Both  sides  fought 
-  bravely,  but  after  a  siege  of  63  days  Constan- 
tinople fell.  May  29,  1453.  Constantine  died 
heroically  in  the  breach.  The  city  was 
livered  over  to  rapine,  and  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  brothers 
of  Constantine,  Bemetrius  and  Thomas,  held 
out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Mor«a.  This 
with  the  rest  of  the  Latin  principalities,  which 
had  acknowledged  a  loose  feudal  subjection  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  had  fallen  by  1460. 
David,  the  last  of  the  Oomneni  and  the  last 
emperor  of  Trehizond,  submitted  in  1461. 
Thus  perished  an  empire  which  had  kept  the 
light  of  letters  and  civilization  burning  through 
in  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when  western 
Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  prostrate  at 
tiie  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  with  whom 
the  win  of  the  strongest  was  the  sole  la 


BYZANTINE  HISTORIANS 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  divided  for  adiliiB- 
istrative  purposes  into  prefectures,  dioceses, 
and  themes  or  provinces.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  was  absolute.  He  clwmed  to  inherit 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  to  be 
the  lawful  ruler  of  the  West,  He  was  anointed 
and  crowned  by  tiie  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople. As  has  been  seen,  the  influence  of 
women,  favorites,  and  the  clergy  was  great. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was 

■efully  elaborated  and  ripdly  maintained. 

e  consulate  became  estinct  in  the  6tli  cen- 
tury, and  the  senate  and  the  last  forms  of 
municipal  self-government  in  the  10th.  The 
emperor  was  advised  by  a  council  of  state,  in 
which  none  found  fidmittance  except  at  his 
pleasure.  The  functionaries  of  government 
were  divided  into  many  classes,  and  each  class 
had  distinctive  privileges.  Eunuchs  enjoyed 
high  rank,  and  t«  them  was  intrusted  the  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  holy  person  of 
the  emperor.  The  major  dornvx  of  tie  East 
was  called  first  europalatea,  and  afterward  pro- 
t<n)0iitiariv*.  The  body  guard  of  the  emperors 
began  in  the  10th  century  to  be  composed  of 
Germans  and  Northmen.  The  commandant 
of  the  fleet  was  the  megas  d-ua. — The  ori^nal 
sources  of  Byiantine  history  are  the  Byzan- 
tine historians  themselves,  who  wrote  in  cor- 
rupt Greek.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  any  of  the  modem  languages. 
Of  the  authorities  in  the  modem  tongues,  we 
cite  Le  Beau,  HUtoire  du  £as  Empire;  Zink- 
eisen,  Qesckkhte  Grieehenlandt ;  Fallmerayer, 
Oeeekiclite  dm  Kakerthwns  Trapezunt;  Gib- 
bon's "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire;" Finliy's  "History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greet  Empires"  (London,  1864);  and  for  the 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  Buchos's  Bigtoire 
dee  conquitet  et  de  ritahlis»em,ent  de»  Franfait 
dams  lea  MaU  de  raneienne  OrM  (Paris,  1846), 
Du  Cange's  work  in  I^tin,  B-Utoria  Byiantiwi 
(Paris,  1680),  was  before  Gibbon  the  only  au- 
thority generally  consulted.  An  interesting 
work  on  the  Byzantine  empire  is  Muralt's 
Ss»ai  de  chronoffrapMe  Byzantine  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1855). 

BIZUiTUE  BISTOBUNS,  a  series  of  little 
read  but  important  lower-Greek  authors,  who 
wrote  between  the  4th  and  15th  centuries 
chiefly  on  the  histoty  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  them 
are  Zoeimus,  Frocig)ins,  Agathias,  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  Oedrenus,  Anna  Oomnena, 
and  Zonaras.  Of  these,  Procopius  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  tlie  only  one  who  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Anna  Oomnena,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Alexis  I.,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  her  father's  reign,  is  also  well  known, 
A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them 
was  made  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
Louis  XIV.  {Gorpu»  Seriptorum  Biitoria  By- 
zanUnm,  86  vols.,  Paris,  1646-1711),  The 
Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  notes.  The  editors  of  this  work 
were  the  Jesuits  Labb^  and  Ualtrtut,  P^tau 
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tmd  PouBsiuea,  the  Dominicans  Goar  and  Com- 
tefia,  Prof.  Fabrotti,  Du  Oange,  Allacci,  the 
librftrian  of  the  Vatican,  Bandnri,  librarian 
at  Florence,  Boivin,  the  royal  librarian  at 
Paris,  and  Boailliaud,  a  mathematician.  An- 
other edition,  with  additions^  was  published 
at  Venioe  (23  vols.,  lT39-'33).  Some,  not  in- 
olnded  in  either  coUeetion,  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  since.  Niebuhr  entertiuned 
a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  in  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and 
projected  a  new  edition  of  them,  which  waa 
commenced  in  1828,  under  the  title  OoTpv* 
Seriptorum  MUtorice  ByzantiiKB,  Editio  emen- 
datwr  et  copioaior  (Bonn).  Of  this  edition  48 
volaraes  were  pnblished.  Bekker,  the  two 
Dindorfs,  Sohopen,  Meinecke,  and  LachmaAn 
were  the  principal  editors.  The  best  key  to 
the  language  of  these  writers  is  the  "Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  Koman  and  Byzantine  Periods," 
by  Prof  E.  A.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity (Boston,  1870). 

BTZANTlCn,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosporus,  on  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  modern  Constantinople,  It  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  a  band  of  Megarian  colo- 
nists before  the  middle  of  the  7th  centnry  B. 
0.,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Otanes,  the  Per- 
sian satrap,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Platraa 
(479),  Pansanias,  the  general  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks,  recolonized  it  with  a  body  of 
Dorians  and  lonians.  From  this  heteroge- 
neous oonstitntion  endless  disputes  arose,  and 
Spartan  and  Athenian  parties  always  existed 
within  the  walls.  The  fine  harbor  and  advan- 
tageous position  soon  made  it  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  It  obtained  possession 
of  the  com  traffic  between  the  shores  of  the 
Euzine  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  its  fisheries 
were  abnndant.  The  wealth  of  its  commerce 
procured  for  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  remained  under  the 
regency  of  the  LaoedEemonians  until  Oimon 
captured  it  for  the  Athenians;  bnt  it  soon  re- 
turned to  its  original  alle^anoe.  Alcibiades 
got  possession  of  it  by  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian party  within  the  city,  in  408;  but  it  was 
retaken  by  Lysander  the  Lacedemonian  in 
405.  Xenophon,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
"10,000.  men,  passed  through  it  on  his  way 
homeward.  In  390  Thrasybulus  expelled  the 
pro-Lacedcemonian  oligarohy,  and  established 
the  power  of  the  democracy.  Byzantium 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league  consist- 
ing of  Rhodes,  Chios,  Oos,  and  Oaria;  threw 
off  the  Athenian  snpremacy,  and  remained  for 
a  space  entirely  independent.  As  the  oom- 
mercial  importance  of  Athens  declined,  that 
of  Byzantium  was  augmented.  When,  how- 
ever, Philip  of  Macedon  besieged  it,  it  return- 
ed to-  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  upon 
Athena  for  suocor,  Owing  to  the  anti-Mace- 
donian eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  the  aid 
waa  granted,  and  Phooion  compelled  Philip 
to  raise  the  siege.    The  Bfzantines  erected  a 
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monument  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  granted 
the  rights  of  Byzantine  citizenship  to  the  Athe- 
nians. During  the  progress  of  this  siege  the 
city  was  saved  from  capture  by  surprise, 
through  a  fiash  of  light  which  illumined  the 
northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  proximity 
of  the  besiegers.  A  crescent  was'  stamped  on 
the  Byzantine  coins  in  honor  of  this  miracu- 
lous event;  and  when  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople in  the  IBth  century,  they  adopted 
this  municipal  symbol  as  their  own  national 
device.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Byzantium  acknowledged  the  Macedonian  sn- 
premacy. In  the  dissensions  of  Alexander's 
generals,  Byzantium  sided  with  Antigonus 
against  Polysperchon,  and  with  Lysimachus 
against  Seleucus.  It  was  at  this  period 
much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  Scythians,  and  other  barbarbns,  on 
the  land  side.  The  Gauls  made  it  pay  heavy 
tribute,  which  caused  the  citizens  to  retali- 
ate upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  levy- 
ing a  toll  upon  all  vessels  passing  through 
the  Bosporus.  This  tax  brought  them  intg 
a  war  with  tie  island  of  Rhodes,  231  B.  C. 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergaraus,  sided  with  the 
Byzantines ;  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  with 
the  Khodians.  The  latter  were  successfnl, 
and  commerce  remained  unburdened.  An- 
cient writers  give  a  very  bad  character  to  the 
Byzantines.  Their  morals  were  not  above  the 
standard  of  other  large  seaport  towns.  They 
preferred  the  sound  of  a  flate  to  that  of  a  war 
trumpet;  and  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
besieging  the  place,  the  Byzantine  general, 
Leo,  found  that  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
the  courage  of  the  Byzantines,  and  holding 
them  to  their  duty,  waa  to  plant  a  range  of 
cook  shops  along  the  ramparts.  Byzantinm 
waa  fortunate  in  allying  itself  with  Rome  from 
the  first  against  the  Macedonian  kings,  Anti- 
oohns  of  Syria  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  In 
acknowledgment  of  its  fidelity,  the  Romans 
allowed  it  to  remain  a  free  confederate  city. 
In  consequence  of  some  popular  disturbances, 
however,  the  emperor  Vespasian  deprived  the 
citizens  of  their  civic  liberties  and  sent  them  a 
governor.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pescen- 
nius  Niger  and  Severus,  Byzantium  aded  with 
the  losing  claimant.  The  emperor  Severns 
besieged  the  town,  which  defended  itself  for 
three  years,  and  then  capitulated  from  famine. 
The  chief -citizens  were  put  to  death  and  the 
massive  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  Snbse- 
quentlj  he  repented  of  this  severity,  embel- 
lished the  town,  and  gave  it  the  same  of 
Augusta  Antonina,  in  honor  of  his  son  Anto- 
ninus. Caracalla  restored  some  of  its  former 
civic  privileges,  but  Gallienus  gave  it  up  to 
pillage,  and  massacred  many  of  tlie  citizens. 
The  ii^abitants  repelled  the  invading  Goths 
in  the  time  of  Claudius  II.  Byzantinm  was 
the  last  refuge  of  Licinius  in  his  war  with 
Constantine.'  After  its  surrender  to  Constan- 
tine,  he  resolved  to  build  a  new  city  on  its  site 
and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Thus  Byzantium  was  merged  in  Constantino- 
ple, A.  I).  330.  Dionysius  and  othera  give  the 
old  city  a  oircnniference  of  40  stadia.     (See 

OONSTAHTIHOPLB.) 

BZOVItiS,  Ibraban  (Pol,  Ss&aishi),  &  Polish 
Bciiolar,  born  at  Proszowice  in  1567,  died  in 
Rome,  Jan.  31,  1687.  He  was  a  Dominican, 
one  oitiie  most  voluminous  writers  of  hia  age, 
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gained  for  himself  a  high'  reputation  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 
BologniL  and  continued  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
nals of  Baronins,  who  had  left  them  off  at  the 
year  1198,  having  completed  only  12  volumes. 
Bzovius  carried  them  to  the  year  1632,  in  9 
volumes,  from  the  13th  to  the  21at,  piibli^od 
first  in  Cologne  and  afterward  in  Rome. 


CTHE  third  letter  in  the  Ei^lish  alphabet, 
.  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  and  in  those  of  all 
the  modem  European  languages.  Its  form 
is  derived  by  Scaliger  from  the  Greek  kappa 
(K),  hy  dropping  the  upright  stem,  and  ronnd- 
ing  the  <  into  0.  Snidas  calls  it  the  Roman 
kappa,  and  Montfaucon,  in  his  PalmograpMa, 
gives  several  forms  of  the  K  which  approach 
nearly  to  0.  Otliera  derive  it  froto  the  Hebrew 
capli  (3),  which  has  nearly  the  same  form,  but 
is  inverted,  since 'the  Hebrews  and  Latins  read 
in  opposite  directions.  Others,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  alphabet,  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew 
gwiel  (j),  and  make  ita  affinities  with  the  Cop- 
tic garmaa,  the  Ethiopio  gemel,  and  the  Rus- 
sian glagol.  In  the  early  Latin  language  0 
held  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  G,  as 
appears  fiWi  the  inscriptions  on  the  Duilian 
column  raised  in  the  Roman  forum  about  200 
B,  C,  in  which  we  find  maeiitratui  tormagia- 
tratngf  lecione*  for  ltgione»,pucnando  torpug- 
nando,  and  en^ocvmt  for  effugiunt.  Thus  An- 
aoma&  sAja^Oatmnavice^nBtapriaaC.  TheO 
also  sometimes  represented  the  Oreek  kappa, 
since  in  the  same  inscriptions  Cartacinieam 
occurs  for  Earthaginientu  ;  hut  this  function 
was  more  frequently  fulfilled  by  the  letters 
gv;  thus  the  Greet  aai,  nafnaf/iu, n^pnoiioof  be- 
came the  Roman  g-ue,  querquerus,  and  querque- 
dula.  The  tendency  of  the  western  languages 
has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articulation, 
and_^  the  gamma  or  C,  after  being'  softened  by 
being  brought  forward  in  the  mouth  to  the 
front  palate,  and  becoming  K  phonetically, 
superseded  the  qu  which  had  been  common  in 
old  Latin  words.  The  Lathis  made  no  further 
phonetic  change  of  O,  always  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  literature  prououn- 
tang  it  like  Jeappa.  If  they  had  given  the  sibi- 
lant sound  of  0  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word 
Oioero,  the  Greeks  m  adoptmg  the  word  would 
have  wntten  it  with  a  eigtna  Modem  lan- 
guages, however  have  earned  the  process  on 
fiirther  The  Enghsh  has  softened  the  aspi 
rat«d  0  (ch)  m  church,  chtme,  chi'oalry,  and 
the  French  still  more  m  chevalerie,  themtn, 
while  the  unaspirated  C  has  become  a  pure 
sibilant,  aa  in  circle,  cent,  cycle  Thus  the 
English  teach  comes  from  the  Latm  rf-vco, 
and  the  English  ^/edse  and  the  French  jj/ai«!r 
from  the  Latin  placed  Bome  words,  how 
ever,  have  not  fdlowed  this  phonetic  change 


from  the  original  pronnnciation.  Thus  the 
modern  Scottish  Mrh  still  embalms  the  sound 
of 'the  old  English  ch-ureh.  Kindle  and  can- 
dle show  that  the  pronimoiation  of  cinder  is 
fervSrted;  and  the  patois  of  northwestern 
ranee  stiU  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  C 
in  ehemin,  and  so  links  it  to  the  English 
come.  But  though  the  Latins  did  not'  soften 
the  0  to  a  sibilant,  they,  did  worse.  '  Having 
aspirated  it  into  K,  they  next  dropped  it,  pre- 
serving only  the  aspirate  to  mark  the  hiatus, 
as,  traeto,  traho ;  kerdona,  herdona.  This 
same  proicess  is  noticeable  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages; thns:  eollum  (Lat.),  Hah  (Gerl),  hal' 


the  9th  century,  then  CaroVui,  and  afterward 
Gharlm;  and  the  comparatively  modern  use 
of  the  cedilla  records  the  I'urther  progress  of 
the  change.  0  is  also  int«rchanged  with  some 
other  letters  besidestheQ  and  £  with  which  it 
is  cognate;  aswith  Pin  jjepo,  eojwo,  cook;  eo- 
Iwmha,  paVumha;  while  proa,{e»)vmv»  has  sup- 
planted priJyMOiiM,  but  not.prope  and  propins. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  0 
occurs  in  gacramentum  (Lat.),  eerment  (Fr.) ; 
lacrima  (Lat.),  larme  (Fr.) ;  and  in  many  oth- 
er oases  for  purposes  of  euphony. — As  a  nu- 
meral, C  signifies  100,  CO  200,  and  so  on  to 
400.  Among  the  Latins  it  stood  for  Otesar, 
Caius,  Oassius,  centmm,  and  eondemm.0 ;  and 
on  account  of  the  last  use  it  is  called  litera 
trUlu  by  Cicero.  CO  stood  for  ealumnia 
eavia  or  eoncilium  e^it;  com.  for  eojitvlei ; 
01.  for  Clandias;  0.  V.  for  Centum  Viri;  and 
C.  R,  for  CitU  Eomanus.  In  Italian  C  stands 
for  canto.  In  French,  a  single  C  stamped  on 
money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of  the  mint  of 
Caen,  and  CC  as  the  issue  of  the  mint  of  Be- 
aanc  m  — In  music,  0  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  scale.  It  is  the  tone  with  which 
the  so  called  natural  scale  bepns,  and  was 
designated  by  Guido  «(,  a  name  subsequently 
changed  to  do  by  the  Itedians.  C  is  considered 
the  key  note,  and  its  pitch  is  regulated  by 
turnip  forks.  It  la  also  a  character  used'  for 
the  signification  of  time. 

CUBl,  or  Subt.    See  Mecca. 

ClIiL,  a  small  body  of  men  united  for  some 
party  or  sinister  purpose.  It  doubtieas  came 
trom  the  French  cabals,  which  has  the  same 
meanmg  as  the  Enghsh  word.    Some  authors 
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have  ©rroaeonaly  stated  that  the  word  was 
formed  ftbont  16T0,  from  the  initials  of  the  Ave 
miniatere  of  Oharlea  II.,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buclc- 
ingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  called  (he 
cabal  ministry ;  hnt  it  was  in  use  in  English 
long  before  their  time.  It  waa  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  Cabala^  and  like,  that 
word  gMierally  conveyed  the  idea  of  some- 
thing secret  and  mysteriona. 

ClBUil  (properly  JTo*  6a  fotft,  from  htbhel,  to 
receive),  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  reception, 
used  to  designate  certain  religious  teachings 
supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  re- 
mote times.  Jewish  writers  use  the  word  to 
denote  several  classes  of  teachings,  snoh  as  the 
belief  of  the  patriarchs  before,  the  ^ving  of  the 
law,  and  the  insteiiction  orally  tranainitted  by 
Moses,  which  were  long  afterward  re'duced  to 
writing,  forming  the  Mishnah.  In  later  times 
the  Cabala  came  to  denote  an  elaborate  system 
of  theosopby,  in  which  may  be  found  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Brahmanism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  so-called  Neo-Platonism  of  the 
Alexandrian  church.  Still  later,  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, especially  the  books  of  Moses,  whereby 
a  meaning  was  evolved  not  contained  in  the 
words  themselves. — Our  knowledge  of  the 
thoosophy  of  the  Oabala  rests  mainly  upon 
two  books.  The  first  is.  the  Sepher  YeUirah, 
"  Book  of  Creation,"  ascribed  to  Eabbi  Akiba, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D,- 120,  but  probably 
compoaed  about  si3(  centuries  later.  This  was 
first  printed  at  Mantna  in  1Q63 ;  with  a  Latin 
translation,  at  Amsterdam  in  1643;  and  with 
a  German  translation  and  commentary,  at 
Frankfort  in  1829.  The  second  work  is  the 
Sepher  haz-Zohar,  "  Book  of  Light,"  ascribed 
to  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  a  contemporary 
of  Rabbi  Akiba,  first  printed  at  Cremona  (folio, 
15E8),  almost  simultaneously  at  Mantua  (3  vols., 
1568-'60),  and  very  frequently  smoe.  This 
work,  which  may  be  called  the  bible  of  the  ca- 
balists,  is  now  generally  considered  the  compo- 
sition of  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abnlalia,  a  Span- 
ish rabbi  of  the  13th  century.  The  fundamen- 
tal ideas  of  the  theosophie  oabalism  developed 
in  these  books  are :  The  Supreme  Being,  En 
Soph,  "the  illimitable,  "is  apart  from  and  above 
everything  that  we  can  conceive ;  and  as  we 
can  conceive  of  thought  and  existence,  he  is 
above  all  thought  and  being.  He  is  absolutely 
without  Ijody,  parts,  or  passions.  It  is  not 
proper  to  say  tiiat  he  acts,  thinks,  wills,  or 
feels,  or  that  he  even  exists  in  any  sense  con- 
ceivable by  us ;  for,  as  we  can  conceive  of  ex- 
istence, it  is  finite,  and  nothing  finite  can  be 
predicated  of  the  infinite.  But  as  the  creation 
exists,  and  as  En  Soph  is  all  and  in  all,  every' 
thing  must  exist  and  be  ordered  in  and  by  him. 
So  from  En  Soph  emanated  a  iephirah,  sphere 
or  outer  intelligence,  from  that  another,  from 
that  still  another,  and  so  on  down  to  the  tenth. 
These  s^hiroth  are  the  actual  creators  and 
orderers  of  all  things.  They  are  all  one  with 
each  other  and  with  En  Soph,  and  yet  are  dif- 
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ferent  from  each  other  and  from  him,  some- 
what as  the  sparks  and  flame  which  emanate 
from  a  fire  are  one  with  and  yet  different  from 
the  fire  itself.  Of  the  sephiroth  nine  are 
grouped  into  three  triads  of  trinities,  each  triad 
and  each  trinity  having  an  appropriate  name 
and  function;  the  tenth  sepMrah  being  the 
Shekinah,  or  revealed  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  sephiroth  are  not  only  emanations  mediate 
or  immediate  of  En  Soph,  buthe  also  dwells  in 
all  fulness  in  each  one  of  them.  Each  one  of 
the  sephiroth  also  became  incarnate  in  one  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  tenth  having  been  incarnate 
in  David.  The  Oabala  also  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain t^e  mystery  of  human  existence.  Birth 
is  but  a  steep  and  a  forgetting.  All  human 
souls  existed  before  their  earthly  life  began; 
all  must  enter  into  hnman  bodies,  and  there 
undergo  trial,  many  of  them  over  and  over 
again,  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  heaven. 
Few  new  souls  in  any  generation  enter  the 
world,  for  most  bodies  are  inhabited  by  souls 
which  have  failed  of  purification  in  former 
trials.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  course  of  the 
world  of  so  long  continuance,  for  every  created 
soul  must,  no  matter  through  how  many  trans- 
migrations, finally  be  purified  in  the  flesh. 
The  last  soul  of  all  will  be  that  of  the  Messiah,, 
who  will  be  born  at  the  end  of  days.  "When  he 
shall  have  accomplished  his  earthly  probation, 
the  pUroma,  of  humanity  of  all  ages  will  be 
complete,  and  all,  cleansed  and  purified,  will  as- 
cend into  heaven.  To  this  theosophy  and 
antbropolc^y  the  Oabala  adds  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  individual  life,  based 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Hebrew  ritual. — The 
modes  by  which  the  Oabala  educes  the  secret 
meaning  veiled  under  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  manifold,  extending  to  every  pe- 
culiarity of  the  test.  Even  in  what  we  should 
regard  as  critical  marks  or  as  errors  or  fancies 
of  some  transcriber,  as  when  a  letter  is  written 
too  large  or  too  small,  is  inverted,  or  in  any  way 
distinguished,  an  occult  intent  was  presumed. 
But  the  most  notable  system  was  that  to  which 
the  cabalists  gave  the  name  of.  grnnatria,  ap- 
parently a  Hebrew  way  of  writing  the  Greek 
Yfaficrpia,  by  which  they  designate  the  art  of 
discovering  the  hidden  meaning  of  words  by 
means  of  their  numerical  valne.  Each  Hebrew 
letter,  besides  its  alphabetical  character,  is  a 
numeral.  Aleph,  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  stands  for  1,  or  with  a  line  over  it 
for  1,000.  In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
Bible  ahph  occurs  sis  times,  thereby  showing, 
according  to  the  cabalists,  that  the  duration  of 
the  world  is  to  lie  6,000  years.  This  principle 
came  to  be  developed  so  that  any  word  might  be 
explained  by  any  other  word  or  phrase  the  let> 
tera  of  which  contain  the  same  numerical  value. 
Thus  the  numerical  value  of  beretMth,  "  in  the 
beginning,"  the  first  word  of  Genesis,  is  913  ; 
there  is  also  the  nniiierical  valiie  of  the  phrase 
hattorah  paUar,  "  by  the  law  he  formed,^'  that 
ia,  the  world ;  which  shows  that  the  law  exist- 
ed before  creation,  and  the  latter  was  acoom- 
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fliahed  through  the  former.  The  nest  word, 
ara,  "he  created,"  has  the  nnmerieal  value  of 
208 ;  add  this  to  the  firat  word,  and  the  sum  is 
1,116,  which  is  also  the  numerical  value  of  the 
phraae,  ivro»h  kaslmhanah  niira,  "in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  it  was  created;"  showing 
that  tlie  creation  of  the  world  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  year.  Another 
cabalistic  formula  was  called  notarion,  "  ex- 
traction," from  the  Latin  notare.  It  condsted 
in  taking  some  leading  word  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  making  each  successive  letter  the  initial 
of  a  new  word,  all  of  which,  in  order,  should 
form  an  int«nigible  sentence.  ^The  literatnre 
of  the  OabaJa  is  considerable.  Among  the  ear- 
iliestcommentatorsof  the.3epA^Fif(ziraAi8  the 

Shilosopher  Saadiah  Gaon,  who  flourished  in 
labyjonia  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  many  other  distinguished  writers  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  8pwn,  In  later  times  Provence, 
Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Poland  became 
Buccessively  the  seats  of  cabaliatio  lore,  (See 
HuBKBwe.) 

CiBlKELt  ilexudn,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Montpellier,  Sept  28,  1823.  He  studied 
in  Faria  under  Picot,  obtained  prizes  in  1644 
and  1846  for  his  earliest  productions,  and  has 
increased  his  reputation  by  many  pictures  on 
religious  and  mythological  sub.jects.  Among 
the.  latter  are  the  "Nymph  carried  off  by  a 
Faun  '•'  (18B9),  and  "  The  Birth  of  Venus,"  of 
which  he  esecnted  a  copy  in  1871  for  New  York, 
and  another  copy  ia  m  Philadelphia.  He  is 
alao  eminent  aa  a  portrait  painter.  In  ISSS  he 
succeeded'  Horace  Temet  as  a  raeraboi'  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arta,  aad  was  (^pointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  school  of  fine  arts. 

CIBjOIIS,  Ptem  Jean  fiewse,  a  French  physi- 
<aan  and  philosopher,  born  at  Oonac,  in  8ain- 
tonge,  June  5,  175T,  died  at  Eueil,  near  Paris, 
May  5,  1808,  In  his  early  studies,  which  he 
pursued  at  Brives,  he  made  little  progress.  At 
the  age  of  14  he- went  to  Paris,  where  he  em- 
ployed two  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an- 
■cient  philosophers,  the  writings  of  the  fethere 
of  the  church,  and  those  of  modem  philoso- 
phers, auch  as  Eousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Locke. 
He  th^n  passed  two  years  in  Poland  as  secre- 
tary of  the  prince  bishop  of  Wilna.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris,  Turgot  introduced  him  to  Mme. 
Helv6tius  and  her  briOiant  circle  at  Auteuil, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Condiilac,  Baron  d'Holbach,  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
and  undertook  to  translate  Homer  into  French 
verse.  He  afterward  became  the  pupil  of  Du- 
breuil  in  medicine,  and  receired  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  1788.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  1789,  Oabauis  eaponsed  the  popular 
canae.  He  became  the  physician  and  friend  of 
Mirabeau,  of  whose  last  illness  and  death  he 
published  an  account.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
Condorcet,  and  procured  for  him  the  poiaon 
which  enabled  him  to  escape  the  scaffold.  In 
1788  he  published  Ohiervations  sur  les  h6pi- 
taux.    In  1796  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
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hygiene  at  the  central  school,  and  professor  of 
clinical  instruction  at  the  medical  school.  He 
active  in  the  reorganization  of  medical 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  Kontpel- 
lier,  and  Strasburg.  In  1797  he  pubUshed  a 
report  to  the  council  of  6O0  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  medicak  schools,  and  Bit  degri  de  eer- 
tit/ade  en  mideeine,  and  in  1804  Coup  d'mil  tur 
let  rSvotuUone  et  la  reforme  de  la  medeeine, 
in  which  he  developed  the  first  germs  of  his 
rstem.  "The  active  principle  of  life  and 
Lovement  in  animated  bodies,"  says  Cabanis, 
which  Stahl  calls  the  'soul,'  ia  one,  but  it 
acts  diversely  in  the  organs  according  to  dii- 
ferences  of  structure  and  function.  It  digests 
in  the  stomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  secretes 
bile  iu  the  liver,  and  thinks  in  the  brain."  Con- 
diilac half  explained  all  tlie  actions  of  the  soul 
by  sensation ;  Cabanis  wished  to'  complete  this 
system  of  philosophy  by  investigating  and  es- 
plaining  the  ori^n  and  nature  of  sensation. 
"All  sensibility," he  maintains,  "resides  in  the 
nerves,  and  therefore  all  the  moral  affections 
and  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  nerves. 
Impresdona  are  received  on  the  peripheral 
nervea  and  carried  to  the  nervous  centres, 
where  they  esoit«  thotight,  feeling,  and  reac- 
tion in  the  organism.  Distinctiona  between 
phyMcal  and  moral  nature  are  therefore  Tain, 
the  moral  faculties  having  their  origin  In  the 
physical."  He  supported  Bonaparte  on  his 
return  from  Egypt:  and  on  the  day  after  the 
18th  Brumaire,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  he  wrote  the  procla- 
mation recommending  the  French  nation  to 
accept  the  revolution  which  had  just  been  ac- 
complished. Under  the  consulate  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  senate ;  but,  disappointed  by 
the  reactionary  policy  of  Napoleon,  he  with- 
drew from  public  life,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion esclusively  to  science.  The  principal  work 
of  Cabanis  is  Le»  rapporU  du  physique  et  du 
moral  de  Vhomme  f3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1803  j 
3  vols.,  1824),  a  portion  of  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Reeueil  de  Vimtitut  national.  .Cabanis 
before  he  died  modified  in  many  respeeta  the 
views  he  had  maintained  in  that  work,  and  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  afWr  his 
death,  statea  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  the  universe  without  an  intel- 
ligent first  cauae, 

CiBJWCS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North  Caroli- 
na; area,  3S0  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  11,964,  of 
whom  3,929  were  colored.  ,The  aurface  is  un- 
even, and  in  some  places  mountainous ;  the  soil 
is  of  moderate  but  not  uniform  fertility.  .  If  is 
watered  by  branches  of  Hocky  river,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yadkin.  It  produced  gold  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  North 
Carolina  rwlroad  crosses  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tiona  in  1870  were  87,9ff8  bushels  of  wheat, 
268,600  of  Indian  corn,  47,580  of  oats,  2,248 
tons  of  hay,  and  2,703  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,797  horses,-  1,036  mules  and  asses, 
2,469  milch  cows,  3,945  other  cattie,  4,667 
sheep,  and  13,276  swine.    Capital,  Concord. 
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CABARRVS,  FrsMteto  de,  count,  a  Sjianish 
flnanoier,  bom  in  Bayonne  in  1752,  died  in  8e- 
viLe,  April  27,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  merchant,  and  became  a  clerk  of  his 
■  father's  correspondent  at  Saragosaa,  M.  Gala- 
bert,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Hig  financial 
talents  attracted  the  attentioii  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who  adopted  bi»  plan  of  issuing 
paper  money,  and  of  a  new  royrf  ban^  placing 
him  at  the  headof  it ;  and  he  founded  in  1786  & 
Philippine  island  trading  company  and  project- 
ed thecanal  of  Segovia.  Charles  III.  made  him 
conncillor  of  state,  bnt  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  IV.  he  was  accused  of  dishonesty  and 
imprisoned  from  1790  tO'  1794,  and  was  for. 
mally  acquitted  in  1796.  He  was  nest  made 
a  Qount  and  employed  in  diplomatic  missions. 
He  was  ap])ointed  Spanish  minister  in  Pans, 
but  the  directory  declined  to  recognize  him 
on  the  pretest  of  his  French  nativity.  Charles 
IV.  compensated  him  for  the  loss  of  this  office 
by  a  gift  of  |800,000 ;  but  in  1799  Godoy  ban- 
ished him  from  the  court  to  Burgos,  and  after- 
ward sent  him  out  of  the  oountey  as  minister 
to  Holland.  In  1808  he  was  called  back  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  appointed  minister  of 
finance  and  director  of.  me  royal  bank,  offices 
which  he  continaed  to  hold  after  Joseph  Bona- 
parte became  king.  He  wrote  much  on  mer- 
oMtile  and  iinanoial  topics.  His  beautiful 
daughter  ThSrfise  married  M.  de  Fontenaj, 
and  afterward  acquired  celebrity  as  Mme.  Tal- 
lien  and  princess  of  Cbimay.     (See  Chimat.) 

MBIT,  HlfotaB  Lnl»,  a  French  landscape  paint- 
er, bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  34,  1812.  He  studied 
under  Camille  Flers,  explored  the  pictaresqne 
regions  of  France  and  subsequently  of  Italy, 
produced  his  flrat  work  in  1833,  and  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  Iwidscape  painter  of  the  realistic 
school.  His  earlier  -paintings  resemble  those 
of  the  old  Flemish  masters,  but  his  later  ones 
display  less  vigor  and  charm  of  esecution,  and 
are  more  after  the  style  of  Ponssin.  Among 
his  more  recent  works  are  "The  Ravine  of 
VUIeroy  "  (1856),  "Pond  in  the  Wood  "  (1850), 
and  "  Solitude  "  (1865).  In  1867  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

CABBAGE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
erucifera  and  genus  hrasaica,  the  order  com- 
prehending also  the  scurvy  grass,  pepper  grass, 
mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genus 
inciudiugalso  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole 
or  sprouts,  rape,  colza,  savoy,  ind  kohl-rabi. 
The  iiraitiea  oleraeea,  from  wnioh  all  the  forms 
of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on 
rocky  shores  and  cliffs  in  England,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  head.  The  cultivated  cabbage 
is  considered  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  bnt  its 
varieties  are  well  marked,  distinct,  and  easily 
perpetuated,  where  care  is  taken  to  secure  such 
conditions  as  will  contiiiue  their  exact  hal^its. 
The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown 
produces  a  fuU-grown  plant  the  firet  season, 
and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  li  to 
2  ft.  long,  wliich  bear  small  globular  seeds  m  a 
great  number  of  pods.     The  whole  plant  then  | 
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perishes.  The  large,  solidheadsof  cabbage,  now 
so  familiar,  have  been  produced  from  the  wild 
plant  by  gradual  improvement  in  soils,  manures, 
and  cultivation.  To  repeat  them  annually  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  two  points :  1.  None  but 
those  heads  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  va- 
riety should  be  saved  for  seed;  they  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in,  the 
useless  outside  Reaves  removed,  and  set  m  a 
cool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in 
soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  In 
spring  they  are  set  out  about  2  x  3J  ft.  apart 
in  good  garden  soil,  and  no  seed  saved  escept 
from  tite  most  vigorous  stalks.  2.  They  must 
not  produce  seeds  near  other  plants  seeding  at 
the  same  time  which  belong  to  the  sanje  tribe, 
such  88  cauliflower,  turnip,  broccoli,  &c.,  as 
they  will  mis  through  tiieir  flowers,  the  seed 
prodncing  mongrel  varieties.  Uuoh  disappoint- 
ment  is  experienced  from  using  seeds  carelessly 
produced  for  sale  by  seed  growers.  There  are 
many  very  valuable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some 
suited  to  particular  localities.    For  early  nse, 
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early  York  is  an  old  favorite,  bnt  some  prefer 
the  early  flat  Battersea.  Coming  nest  in  suc- 
cession, the  Winningstadt  is  esoellent,  heads 
compact,  growth  rapid.  About  New  York,  the 
late  Bergen,  flat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of 
drumhead  cabbages  are  prefeiTed  for  late  sorts. 
—Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season ;  seeds  of 
early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times  when  the  temperature  is  not  too 
low.  The  plants  are  dusted  with  dry  wood 
ashes,  pulverized  lime,  or  a  little  Scotch  snuff, 
to  keep  off  the  fly,  a  small  black  insect  which 
is  a  great  pest,  thinned  to  an  inch  apart,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  beds  outside 
are  dry  and  warm  enough,  the  plants  are  re- 
moved during  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  dibble,  14  to  18 
in.,  the  later  ones  20  to  22  in.  apart  each  w^y, 
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watered,  and  allowed  to  take  root  before  dis- 
tnrbiug  the  soil  about  them.  If  the  weather 
oontinnes  dry,  the  plants  should  te  watered  two 
or  three  evenings  in  sncces^on.  This  planting 
g^ves  tjie  earliest  cabbages,  and  snmmer  cab- 
bages, which  coma  between  the  eorlj  and  late 
crops.  For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
an  open  bed,  thinly,  in  drills  6  to  9  in.  apart, 
in  May,  and  transplanted  fi'om  June  10  to 
Jnly  1,  in  straight  rows,  32  (o  37  in.  asunder 
each  way.  The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder  and  an 
exhanstive  crop.  The  soil  shonld  be  a  deep, 
rich  loam,  not  only  containing  plenty  of  vege- 
table matter,  but  a  fall  suppy  of  potash,  soda, 
and  lime.  A  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  will  not  only  bene- 
fit the  cabbage  crop,  but  kill  grubs  and  worms, 
which  destroy  the  young  plants  rapidly.  Hog- 
pen toanure  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  the 
cabbage  crop,  as  it  disfigures  the  roots  and 
destroys  the  plant.  Composts  ot  muck,  wood 
asbes,  lime,  salt,  and  common  yard  manures, 
well  decompose^  may  be  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties if  well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Guano, 
dug  deeply  under,  is  good  in  all  but  very  light 
Bandy  and  gravelly  soils.  A  firsl^rate  super- 
phosphate.of  lime,  with  one  third  its  weight  of 
gn^o  mixed  with  it,  is  one  of  the  best  manures, 
for  a  garden  soU,  or  one  which  has  always  re- 
ceived common  manares.  This  compound  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  freely  used  to  water 
feeble  plants,  or  dug  in  about  them  with  ahoe.  As 
soon  as  young  plants  have  taken  root  in  the  new 
bed,  they  should  bo  hoed,  the  oftener  the  better, 
tiU  the  leaves  shade  the  soil.  In  its  younger 
stages,  the  cabbage  must  feed  largely  on  carbon- 
ic acid)  &o.,  by  it^  roots ;  but  as  it  increases  in 
size,  it  uses  the  leaves  more  extensively  -  hence 
the  necessity  of  early  and  treijaent  hoemgs 
'CABBlfiE  PilMiareca  okracea),  the  highest 
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than  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  found  abnn- 
dantly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  very  distinct 
from  the  East  Indian  species  of  areea.  The 
leaves  grow  only  from  the  top,  and  their  sheaths 
are  so  close  that  they  form  the  green  top  of  the 
trunk  IJ  ft.  in  length.  The  inhabitants  cut 
off  this  top,  take  out  the  white  heart  of  2«or  3 
in.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  delicate  leaves 
closely  folded  together  which  have  been  pro- 
tected from  any  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either 
raw,  fried,  or  boiled.  A  tree  which  has  grown 
for  half  a  century  is  often  cut  down  for  the 
single  bud  or  cabbage  which  crowns  it. 

ClBECl  DE  ViCA.    See  NoSbz,  Alvab. 

CABEL,  narie  Jos^phe,  a  Belgian  singer,  bom 
in  Lifige,  Jan.  31,  1827.  After  the  death  of 
her  fatlier,  M.  Dreulletto,  a  former  French 
army  ofBoer,  she  maintained  lier  mother  by 
^ving  music  lessons.  She  married  M,  Oabel, 
and  irfter  studying  at  the  conservatoire  of  Paris, 
ahe  appeared  at  the  OpSra  Comique  in  1B49, 
in  the  Val  d'Andarre,  and  at  Brussels  and 
fitrasbarg.  In  1868  she  appeared  at  the  Th£- 
fltre  Lyriqne,  Pwis,  in  Le  Hjou  perdv..  Aaber 
composed  for  her  Manon  Lemaut,  in  which 
she  appeared  at  the  Op6ra  Oomiqne  in  1S56. 
She  also  gained  applause  in  La  Jille  dv, 
rigiment  and  VitoiU  dv,  Nord;  in  1859  as 
Dinorah  in  Le  pardon  de  Ploirmel ;  and  in 
1863,  at  the  Thfitee  Lyrique,  in  Mozart's 
Gosijan  iutte. 

CABELL,  a  S.  W.  connty  of  "West  Vir^nia, 
separated  on  the  N.  W.  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio 
river.  A  part  haa  been  recently  taken  off  to 
form  a  portion  of  Lincoln  county ;  former  area, 
448  sq,  m.,;  pop.  in  1870,  6,429,  of  whom  138 
were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the  Guyan- 
dotte  and  traversed  by  the  principal  thorough- 
fare from  the  Ohio  to  Kiohmond.  The  surface 
H  hilly,  and  the  soil  in  many  places  good.  The 
Chcapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  the 
countj  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
42  593  bushels  ofwheat,  167,600  of  Indian  com, 
81,686  of  oats,  17,898  of  potatoes,  and  185,410 
lbs  ot  tobacco.  There  were  765  horsey  833 
milch  cows,  2,845  other  cattle,  4,025  sheep, 
and  3  8b6  swine.     Capital,  Barbonrsville. 

tABES,  Calf  #r  (anc.  SyrtU  Minor),  an  inlet 
ot  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E,  coast  of  Tunis, 
m  Afnoa.  The  towns  of  Cabes,  or  Khabs,  and 
Sfas,  or  Stakus,  are  situated  on  its  shores.  (See 
Stbtib.) 

CABET,  EUnue,  a  French  communist,  bom  in 
Dijon,  Jan.  2,  1788,  died  in  St,  Lonis,  Mo,, 
Nov.  9,  1856,  He  waa  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  became  attorney  general  of  Corsica  from 
which  office  he  was  soon  dismissed.  He  was 
sept  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  July,  1881. 
There  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  a  jour- 
nal, the  PopuUdre,  tliat  he  was  indicted  for 
treason,  and  withdrew  to  England,  where  he 
published  t\ii  Voyage  en  Tewrie,  in  which  he 
elaborated  his  scheme  of  commnnism.  In  1848 
a  band  of  69  Icarians  left  France  for  the  Bed 
river  in.Texas, -where  Cabet,  who  assumed  the 
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financial  and  general  contrul  of  tlie  affairs  of 
tlia  colony,  had  secured  a  large  tract  of  land. 
The  oolonists  suffered  great  hardships,  and  in 
I860,  upon  the  arrival  of  Oahet  with  another 
band,  removed  to  Nauvoo,  IlL,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Mormons.  Cabet  went  back 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  a 
judgment  which  had  been  rendered  against 
him  for  swindling  hia  followers.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Naovoo,  where  he  prewded  over  the 
colony  until  ahordy  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  set  aside.  The  Icarians  held  their  proper- 
ty in  common,  and  were  esteemed  for  their  in- 
dustry and  morality.  Oahet  published  the 
Hewlution  de  1830  (Paris,  1882),  Hutoire 
populaire  de  la  rivolution  /ranfaise  de  1T88 
(i.vols.,  1840),  and  the  Almanach  Icarien 
(1843-'8). 

CABIHDA.  a  seaport  town  of  Lower  Guinea, 
in  the  territory  of  Loango,  on  the  Atlantic,  in 
lat.  5°  30'  8.,  50  m.  K.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo ;  pop.  about  16,000.  On  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  beautiful  situation,  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  paradise  of  the  coast. 

CABINET,  a  term  fii-st  applied  in  England  to 
that  portion  of  the  privy  council  supposed  to 
possess  more  particularly  the  confidence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  be  consulted  by  him  privately 
on  important  matters.  It  is  only  in  modem 
times  that  the  cabinet  council  has  found  a  rec- 
ognized place  in  the  oonstitutiimal  system,  and 
been  regarded  as  the  responrible  government. 
An  administration  in  Great  Britain  is  formed 
by  some  leading  statesman,  supposed  to  possess 
the  confidenceof  the  minority  in  the  commons, 
who  will  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  office  in  the 
government  as  he  may  prefer,  and  to  name  his 
associates.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  prime 
minister  or  premier,  and  will  associate  with 
himself  other  members  of  the  administration 
to  form  a  cabinet.  The,ainmber  that  shall  com- 
pose this  council  is  tittt'^^fiAi'^ei}'  fi^^d,  but  the 
first  lord  of  the  treastit'y,  the  chemcellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  lord  Kgh  chancellor,  tie  first 
lord  of  tiie  admiralty,  and  the  five  principal 
secretaries  of  state  are  eijieoted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  have  seats  m  the  cabinet ;  and  it 
is  customary  to  include  also  the  lord  president 
of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  s 
other  ministerial  functionaries.  In  some  cases 
statesmen  of  dbtingaished  ability  are  called 
though  they  hold  no  office;  as  was  the  cj 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  several  oci 
sions,  and  later  with  Lord  John  Eussell.  T 
term  administratlbn  is  broader  than  that  of 
cabinet,  and  includes  with  the  members  of 
that  council  all  the  principal  officers  of  state, 
some  50  or  60  in  number,  whose  places  an 
oated  as  of  course  on  the  formation  of  a 
ministry,  unless  the  incumbents  are  associated 
in  the  new  combination.  The  cabinet  is  thi 
head  and  directing  body  of  the  administration 
it  meets  on  call,  thongh  all  the  members' a^ 
not  necessarily  summoned,  and  the  premier  oi 
any  occasion  may  summon  those  only  whose 
advice  he  sp^ially  desires.     The  meetings 
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private ;  the  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
whidi  is  to  be  preserved  inviolate  after  their 
retirement  from  office.  The  prime  minister 
meets  his  associates  on' an  equality,  and 
important  measures  are  determined  by  vote. 
On  leading  measures,  however,  the  premier 
would  not  be  expected  to  yield ;  and  in  case  of 
irreconcilable  diffirenoes  of  opinion  between 
him  and  any  one  or  more  of  his  associates,  he 
may  in^st  upon  their  retirement  from  oface. 
All  important  public  measures  are  usually  ma- 
tured and  important  appointments  agreed  upon 
in  these  meetings,  but  the  result  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  sovereign  for  approval.  The 
administration  must  act  as  a  unit,  and  in  im- 
portant matters  must  at  all  times  be  in  accord 
with  the  house  of  commons.  A  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  by  that  body,  or  the  rejection  of 
an.  important  ministerial  measure,  necessitates 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  unless  they 
choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  in  a  new  election.  Besides  the  control 
which  the  commons  may  exercise  over  the  ad- 
ministration through  arejeotion  of  its  measures, 
the  members  are  also  subject  to  impeachment 
for  maladministration,  or  fiir  pernicious  advice 
to  the  sovereign,  who  is  himself  irresponsible, 
being  supposed  incapable  of  wrong  except  aa 
influeneed  by  his  constitutional' advisers.  Di- 
plomatic appointments  and  inferior  positions 
in  the  executive  department  are  held  at  the 
will  of  the  existing  administration.  The  pre- 
mier is  the  usual  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  cabinet  and  the  sovereign,  who  does 
not  in  person  attend  the  meetings,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  expected  to  accept  and  approve  their 
measures  so  long  as  he  retains  them  in  office ; 
but  he  may  dissolve  the  ministry  at  any  time, 
and  commit  to  some  statesman  of  his  selection 
the  formation  of  a  new  one.  But  the  sovereign 
would  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  do 
this,  or  be  sustained  therein,  unless  the  com- 
mons had  already  demonstrated  their  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  by  their  votes.  The 
administration  must  have  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  resignation 
of  the  premier  is  ipsa  facto  a  dissolution  of  the 
ministry;  but  any  other  member  may  retire 
or  be  dismissed  without  breaking  up  the  ad- 
ministration.— In  the  United  States  the  heads 
of  departments  consist  of  the  'secretaries  of 
state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of 
the  interior,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  post- 
master general.  The  constitution  empowers 
the  preadent  to  require  the  opinion  in  writing 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Washington 
originated  the  practice  of  consulting  all  the 
he^s  of  departments  on  important  measures, 
and  by  later  presidents  they  have  generally 
been  convened  for  joint  consultation,  until  cab- 
inet meetings  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
administration  on  all  questions  of  importance 
have  come  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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At  these  meetinga  tte  president  proaidea.  The 
cabinet,  towever,  as  abody  of  oounoillors,  has  no 
necegBBry  place  in  the  constitutional  sjatem  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  president  will  accord 
to  it  such  weight  and  impoi'tance  in  hie  admin- 
istration as  he  shall  see  fit.  The  president,  not 
the  cabinet,  is  responsible  for  all  the  measures 
of  the  government ;  and  whatever  is  done  by 
one  of  the  heads  of  departments  is  oonadered 
as  done  by  the  president  through  the  pi-oper 
esecntive  agent.  In  this  feet  consists  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  executive  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States ; 
the  acts  of  the  former  being  considered  those 
of  his  advisers,  who  alone  are  responsible 
therefor,  while  the  acts  of  the  advisers  of  the 
American  executive  are  regarded  as  directed 
and  controlled  by  him.  In  the  United  States, 
also,  there  is  no  premier,  no  leading  member 
of  the  adminiati'ation  by  whom  the  others  are 
selected,  but  the  president  seleota  them  all ; 
and  though  the  position  of  secretary  of  state 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  leading  one, 
yet  this  mnst  depend  very  much  upon  the  na- 
ture and  relative  importance  of  the  qneations 
with  which  the  p^tioutar  administration  has 
to  deal,  and  the  incumbent  has  not  in  the  cabi- 
net a  recogiized  superiority  over  tlie  other 
members.  T3ie  members  of  the  American  cab- 
inet cannot  under  the  constitution  have  seats 
in  congress ;  while  those  of  the  British  cabinet 
are  usually  membere  of  parliament,  and  must 
be  newly  elected  on  taking  ofBce.  Another 
important  difference  between  the  British  sys- 
tem and  the  American  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional principle  in  the  latter  which  requires , 
the  cabinet  to  be  in  accoi'd  with  the  congress, 
or  with  either  honse  thereof.  The  president 
selects  for  his  chief  advisers  those  who  con- 
enr  in-  his  views,  and  he  is  not  expected  to 
change  them  because  the  opposition  may  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  his  measures  in  con- 
gress. It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
president's  friends  nave  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod been  in  a  minority  in  one  or  both  houses 
of  congress. 

CiBlKl  (Gr.  KiS;8iiipoi),  certain  divinities  an- 
oiently  worshipped  in  Egypt,  Phrenicia,  and 
Greece.  Little  is  positively  known  i-especting 
them.  In  Egypt  there  appear  to  have  been 
eight ;  in  Greece  three,  and  perhaps  more,  who 
have  been  identified  by  some  with  Oeres,  Pro- 
serpine, and  Pltito,  or  with  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Mercury,  and  sometimes  with  Castor  and 
Pollux  and  other  divinities.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Semitic  Jeabir 
(great),  a  title  especially  given  to  Aatarte,  the 
Phtenician  Venus.  They  were  sometimes 
called  sons  of  Vulcan,  on  aeoonnt  of  their 
being  proficients  in  the  art  of  metallurgy. 
They  are  represented  as  dwarfs  with  protu- 
berant bellies.  Sometimes  they  are  repre-. 
aented  as  kindly,  sometimes  as  malevolent. 
The  rites  of  the  Cabiri  were  solemnized  in 
secret  every  yeai',  and  lasted  for  nine  days. 
At  Lenmos  they  were  celebrated  in  the  night. 
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women  and  children  as  well  as  men  being 
admitted.  The  postulants  underwent  an  ex- 
amination as  to  their  previous  life,  and  were 
purified  of  all  fheir  crimes,  even  if  they  had 
committed  murder.  At  Lemnos,  during  the 
nine  days  and  nights,  aU  fires  on  the  island 
were  extingoished,  saciifices  were  ofi'ered  to 
the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  to 
Delos  to  bring  back  fresh  fire;  the  Cabiri 
being  supposed  to  accompany  the  vessel,  upon 
the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  Ufe  was  entered  upon  fl'ee 
from  all  past  stain.  There  are  indications  that 
in  some  places  the  rites  were  attended  with 
obscene  orgies.  The  principal  places  in  which 
the  Cabiri  were  worshipped  were  Lemnos, 
Samothraoe,  Imbros,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gamus,  Beiytus,  and  Memphis.  The  Cabiri 
and  their  rites  fonn  one  of  the  moat  perplex- 
ing autgecta  connected  with  Greek  mythology. 
CinJE,  a  strong  rope  or  chiun.  The  name 
has  of  late  years  been  applied  also  to  slender 
ropes  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  very  likely 
on  account  of  their  great  length.  Cables  are 
occasionally  used  to  close  the  entrance  of  har- 
bors, but  most  generally  they  serve  to  connect 
ships  with  their  anchors.  The  greatest  im- 
provement ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  ves- 
sels is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for 
the  hempen  one.  A  chwn  is  much  less  bulky 
and  much  more  pliable  than  a  hempen  cable  of 
the  same  strength ;  it  is  consequently  stored  in 
much  less  space,  and  is  handled  more  eaaly. 
On  acconnt  of  its  gi'eat  bulk,  a  hempen  cable 
iosea  much  of  its  weight  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently assumes  a  position  muoh  less  curved 
than  a  chain.  The  great  curvature  of  a  chain 
makes  it  yield  and  play  as  if  it  were  elastic 
when  tlie  vessel  gives  sudden  jerks,  and  thus 
the  Btriun  upon  a  chain  from  this  cause  is  nev- 
er so  great  as  upon  a  hempen  cable.  On  a 
rocky  bottom  a  chain  will  simply  be  polished 
bright  by  attrition,  where  a  hempen  cable 
would  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes.  When  tlie 
bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or  with 
projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which  the 
cable  winds  itself  during  the  various  evolutions 
of  the  ship  caused  by  winds  and  tides,  a  hemp- 
en cable  is  often  cut,  or  at  least  greatiy  injured, 
while  a  chdn  cable  does  not  suffer  in  the  least, 
on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  ade  strain. 
On  board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after 
the  anchor  with  which  they  are  used.  The 
largest  is  called  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  used 
at  sea;  the  next  in  dze  is>the  stream-anchor 
cable,  used  in  rivers.  Cables  are  made  of  va- 
rious lengths,  according  to  then-  size  and  to 
the  service  they  are  intended  foi'.  A  cable's 
length  is.  a  measure  of  distance  used  by  sailors, 
and  is  equal  to  120  fathoms. — Hempen  cables 
are  lai'g^  ropes  of  the  kind  denominated  cable- 
laid.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  first  twisted  into 
yai'n ;  a  number  of  yams  are  twisted  together 
into  a  strand ;  three  or  fonr  strands  are  twist- 
ed into  a  rope  denominated  pMn-lMd ;  three 
or  fonir  ropes,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  tfl- 
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gether  to  make  the  cable.  The  twist  is  re- 
versed at  each  snccessive  operation ;  that  is, 
the  yarn  is  formed  hy  twisting  the  fibres  from 
right  to  left,  the  yams  are  twisted  together 
from  left  to  right,  &c.  It  is  castomary  to  des- 
ignate the  size  of  a  hempen  cable  by  the  length 
of  ita  circumference,  and  that  of  a  chain  cable 
by  the  diameter  of  the  rod  of  which  the  links 
are  made.  The  largest  usnal  aize  of  cable  is 
34  inches  eiroumference ;  it  weighs  1  cwt.  per 
fethom,  is  made  of  8,000  threads,  ia  eqnal  in 
strength  to  a  chain  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
tested  to  carry  safely  80  tons.  Hemp  m  its  nat- 
ural state  ia  stronger  than  when  wet  or  tarred ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  advantageous  to  tar  the  cord- 
age which  is  to  be  nsed  at  sea,  as  tar  protects 
it  against  water,  which  wonid  weaken  and  ul- 
timately rot  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process 
of  tarring  after  the  cable  is  made  is  imperfect, 
and  simply  better  than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does 
not  reach  the  core;  the  true  way  is  to  tar 
the  yarns  of  which  the  ropes  are  niade.^As 
early  as  1634  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Philip 
White,  an  English  blacksmith,  for  mooring 
Ships  with  ohains.  In  1804  John  Slater,  a  sur- 
geon in,  the  English  navy,  patented  a  chain  ca- 
ble, but  want  of  capital  prevented  him  from 
demonstrating  by  experiments  the  value  of  his 
invention.  In  the  year  1811  Oapt.  Brown,  of 
the  Penelope,  400  tons  burden,  made  a  voyage 
of  four  months  to  the  West  Indies,  usiog  a 
chain  cable  with  twisted  links.  During  the 
following  years  several  vessels  were  saved  by 
their  iron  cables,  aild  thenceforward  the  change 
from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  uninterruptedly, 
till  at  the  present  time  it  w^ouldbe  difficult  to 
find  a  ship  without  a  chain  cable  on  board. 
The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Oapt,  Brown  was 
most  imperfect;  several  other  shapes  were  suc- 
oesfflvely  tried,  till  the  best  form  was  found  and 
patented  in  England  by  Brnnton.  The  general 
shape  of  Brunton's  link  is  that  of  an  ellipse  (see 
fig  1)  The  inside  curve,  at 
^H^^jg^^      each  extremitv  ot  its  long 

f ff"     1 1    Jtw  turo    as  the  rods  used   to 
'^^JulL^Rf    make    the  chain      In  this 
^m^^gi^     manner  there  is  just  room 
Fia  1  enoughfor  the  next  Imk,  and 

no  more.  Across  the  link  in 
the  direction  of  the  small  asis  ia  a  cast-iron 
stay  enlarged  at  its  extremity,  having  a  groove 
in  each  end  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  link. 
At  certain  intervals  along  the  chain  are  placed 
swivels,  which  together  with  the  studs  pre- 
vent the  cable  from  getting  into  kinVfl  and  be- 
coming nnmanageable. .  If  an  obstacle  is  op- 
posed to  the  side  of  the  chain,  the  link  or  links 
acted  upon  may  assume  two  different  powtions : 
the  link  may  rest  against  the  obstacle  by  its 
side,  the  axis  of  the  stay  being  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  obstacle,  in  which  position 
the  link  is  strongest,  as  all  its  parts  brace  each 
other  to  prevent  the  bending  of  any;  or  the 
link  may  rest  flat  against  the  obstacle,  in  which 
position  it  is  very  weak;  but  this  cannot  hap- 
TOt.  m.— 34 
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pen  if  the  obstacle  is  large,  as  in  such  case 
thenextlinks  would  rest  first  against  it  by  their 
sides,  and  if  the  obstacle  is  small,  it  is  pressed 
between  the  sides  or  the  back  bone  of  the  two 
next  links,  which  close  upon  it  and  crush  it  to 
pieces.  The  links  wear  out  much  faster  by 
their  friction  against  each  other  tlian  by  any 
other  cause.  Experience  has  taught  that  the 
ends  where  the  friction  is  greatest  should  be 
of  rod  iron  of  a  larger  diameter  than  that  of 
the  sides;  the  rods  are  therefore  manufactured 
with  swellings  at  the  places  which  are  to  form 
the  ends.  Several  simple  machines  are  used 
to  manufacttire  chain  cables.  The  successive 
operations  are  as  follows:  1,  heating  the  round 
bars  of  iron  red-hot ;  2,  cutting  them  of  the  re- 
quired length,  but  with  opposite  bevels  (a,  fig. 
2) ;  3,  bendmg  the  rods  around  an  elliptic  man- 
drel.    One  end  is  placed  against  the  aide  of  a 


vertical  mandrel,  and  held  there  by  a  ViM  at- 
tached to  the  last,  and  a  lever  provided  with  a 
projecting  pin  extending  outside  the  rod  is  made 
to  describe  an  ellipse,  carrying  the  hot  rod 
around  the  mandrel;  this  lever  does  not  turn 
around  a  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  mandrel,  but 
is  attached  to  two  slides,  which  are  forced  to 
move  in  grooves  occupying  the  position  of  the 
two  axes  of  the  mandrel ;  thus  the  pin  of  the 


hooked  to  the  last  preceding  link  of  the 
chain  in  process  of  making,  and  welded  at  a 
small  forge.  5.  While  it  ia  still  hot,  the  oast- 
iron  stay  ia  introduced,  and  the  link  placed  in 
a  press,  which  compresses  the  two  sides  close 
upon  the  stay,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
these  sides  straighter  j  during  this  last  opera- 
tion an  auxiliary  straight  rod  is  placed  inade 
the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  ia  to 
come,  to  prevent  its  closing.  There  are  some- 
times circumstances  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  sever  or  slip  (as  it  is  called)  a 
shorten  or  lengthen  it ;  this 
is  done  by  means  of  a  bolt  . 
and  shackle  substituted  for  | 
a  link  every  15  fathoms,  the  , 
portion  of  the  cable  be- 
tween the  shackles  being  | 
called  a  length  or  "shot."  ^^  „ 

The  shackle  is  represented 
in  fig.  3,  in  which  a  is  the   bolt,  secured   in 
its  place  by  the  pin  S,  which  is  again  held 
in  its  place  by  having  its  head  in  a  conical 
chamber  filled  with  lead.     One  of  the  linka 
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next  the  shackle  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  shackle. 
The  shackle  bolts  and  pins  are  very  important 
parts  of  a  ehMn  cable.  The  pin,  as  well  as 
the  holt,  ia  made  of  iron,  and  shonld  be  cov- 
ered with  white  lead  before  being  pnt  in  its 
place.  These  pins  sometimes  become  rusted 
through  neglect,  which  may  occasion  great 
diffionltry  or  loss  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  nnshackle  speedily,  For  smaller  vessels 
cables  are  also  made  with  lints  without 
stays.  These  are  called  short-link  cables,  the 
links  being  shorter  and  having  the  sides  paral- 
lel, and  the  curve  in  each  end  just  large  enough 
to  receive  the  fellow  link.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  machinery  for  making 
chains,  in  which  operations  formerly  executed 
by  hand  are  performed  mechanically ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  succeed  as  well 
on  a  large  as  on  a  small  scale.— The  manutac- 
ture  of  chain  cable  was  begun  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1820,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Hill  of  Boston.  They  worked  suooessfully 
during  30  years,  when,  finding  they  could  no 
longer  compete  i&  cheapness'  with  the  impor- 
ters of  English-made  cables,  they  closed  their 
works.  Several  instances  have  since  happened 
of  vessels  being  lost  by  the  breaking  of  the 
chain  in  fair  weatlier,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  English  makers  had  been  using  very 
inferior  iron,  and  that  the  certificates  of  proof 
teat  accompanying  the  cables  were  either  spu- 
rious, or  had  been  delivered  for  other  cables 
than  those  sold.  These  facts  called  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  ship-owners  and  insn 
companies,  and  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill 
induced  to  reopen  their 
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ington.  The  lengths 
are  15  fathoms  between 
the  shackles,  and  the 
cable  usually  contains 
11  lengths  orl65  fath- 
oms.    (See  Ship.) 

CABOCBE,  Slmonet, 
leader  of  a  French  fac- 
tion in  the  15th  centu- 
ry, m  the  pay  of  John 
the  Teariess,  duke  of  Burgundy,  against  the  Ar- 
magnao  or  Orleans  faction.  He  gave  his  name 
to  the  gang  of  Oabochians  or  ecorchew»  (flay- 
ersj,  chiefly  composed  of  the  powerful  corpo- 
ration of  Paris  butchers,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  theo- 


CABOOL 

logians  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  disafieoted 
persons.  They  seized  the  Bastile  in  1413,  in- 
vaded the  royal  palace,  and  forced  Charles  VI. 
and  the  dauphin  to  wear  a  white  hood,  their 
emblem  of  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  ordonnance 
eapocMenne  as  a  gnarantee  of  political  reforms. 
They  accused  Pierre  des  Essarts,  a  former 
finance  minister  and  jirovost,  of  peculation,  and 
instigated  his  execution.  They  were  at  last 
put  to  flight  by  the  citizens  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  dauphin,  eldest  brother  of  Charles 
VII.,  after  having  made  Paris  for  several  years 
the  theatre  of  pillage  and  murder.  Although 
their  power  was  broken,  they  afterward  recom- 
menced a  reign  of  terror,  Caboche  being  the 
most  notorious  of  the  ringleaders;  but  he  was 
soon  lost  sight  o£ 

CABOOL,  or  Cabnl.  I.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Af- 
ghanistan, bonnded  K.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
and  Kafiristaa,  E.  by  the  Punjaub,  S.  hySewis- 
tan,  8.  W.  by  Candahar,  and  W.  by  the  re^on 
of  the  Hazareh.  It  is  about  350  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  about  150  in  breadth.  It  is 
traversed  in  the  north,  where  it  is  very  moun- 
tainous, by  the  Cabool  river,  flowing  E,  irom 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Indus  and  its  numer- 
ous affluents.  The  south  is  watered  by  the 
Gomal,  another  affluent  of  the  Indus.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Durranis,  Ghiljies,  Tajiks,  and 
other  tribes.  (See  Afghanistan.)  II.  The 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  Cabool 
river,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Loghur,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  a  plain  in  a  re- 
cess formed  by  the  junction  of  two  mountain 
ranges,  6,386  ft.  above  the  sea ;  lat.  34°  30'  H"., 
Ion.  6B°  6'  E. ;  pop.  esthnated  at  90,000,    The 


citadel,  Bala  Hissar,  or  upper  fort,  built  o 
declivity  of  a  hill  S.  E.  of  the  town,  coe 
the  palace  and  other  buildings.  The  town  is 
not  surrounded  by  walls,  but  is  in  part  covered 
by  weak  ramparts.  Internally  it  is  divided 
and  subdivided  by  walls,  through  which  the 
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different  parts  of  the  city  communicate  witli 
eaoh  other  by  narrow  gates.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood,  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  flat  roofs.  The  serais,  or  pablic  inna,  are 
numerous,  hnt  neither  convenient  nor  elegant. 
The  haths  are  filthy.  The  river  ia  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  substantial  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone.  The  climate,  from  the 
proxiinity  of  snow-oovered  mountwns  and  the 
elevation  of  the  city,  is  severe  during  the  win- 
ter, which  begins  in  October  and  lasts  through 
Maroh.  In  this  season  the  wealthy-  citizens 
remain  witliin  doors,  but  in  summer  they  live 
almost  entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  cara- 
vans between  Persia  and  India  pass  through 
the  city,  and  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
being  the  emporium  for  thevaCey  of  the  river. 
Its  own  industry,  which  is  not  important,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  rnanufaoture  of  iron  ware, 
leather,  cotton,  and  shawls, — Cabool  was  for  a 
short  time  the  capital  of  the  emperor  Baber. 
In  1738  it  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  and  an- 
nexed to  his  Persian  dominions.  In  1774  Ti- 
mour,  the  son  of  Ahmed  Khan,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Durrani  empire,  and  it  so  re- 
mained until  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  then  took  possession  of  it, 
and  held  it  until  he  was  ousted  by  the  British 
in  1839.  In  1843  the  British  destroyed  the 
handsomest  of  the  bazaars  for  which  the  city 
was  celebrated,  in  punishment  for  the  treachery 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  damaged  the  Bala  Hissar. 

CABOT,  Gevi^,  an  American  Benat«r,  born 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Deo.  3,  1751,  died  in  Boston, 
April  18,  1823.  After  having  made  several 
voyages  as  master  of  a  ship,  he  was  at  the  age 
of  23  chosen  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  where  he  opposed  an 
attempt  to  fix  by  law  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  1789  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  where  his  knowl- 
edge of  commerce  and  the  laws  of  trade  was 
of  great  service.  lie  was  appointed  the  first 
secretary  of  the  navy,  May  3,  1788,  but  de- 
clined. He  belonged  to  the  federal  party,  and 
in  1814  was  president  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion, after  wiiich  he  retired  from  public  life. 

CIBOT.  I.  JohD,  or  Ciarwiiil  Uboto,  or,  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,  Zuan  Oalbot  or  Zcan 
Caboto.  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  His  name  first  occurs  in  the 
archives  of  Venice ;  on  March  28,  1476,  deni- 
zation was  granted  him  after  the  onatomary 
residence  of  15  years.  The  fuU  entry  of  his 
denization  would  probably  have  named  his 
birthplace;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the 
year  1495,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 
resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Venetian  woman,  and  three  sons.  At  that 
time  itrtad  become  the  received  opinion  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and 
readiest  way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by 
sailing  west.    This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 


the  voyage  of  Columbus,  who  was  thought  to 
have  reached  the  outiying  isles  of  the  Indies. 
On  March  5,  1490,  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
sons  obtained  a  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  au- 
thorizing them  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs 
or  their  assigns,  to  search  for  islands,  provmces, 
or  regions  in  the  eastern,  western,  or  northern 
seas ;  and,  as  vassals  of  the  English  king,  to 
occupy  the  territories  that  might  be  found,  with 
an  exclusive  right  to  their  commerce,  on  pay- 
ing the  king  a  fifth  part  of  aU  profits.  Under 
this  charter,  John  Cabot,  some  time  in  May, 
1497,  embarked  in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he 
said,  700  leagues,  when,  on  June  24,  he  came 
upon  land  which  he  assumed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Cham,  but 
which  was  in  reality  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
A  letter  of  that  year  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing sailed  along  the  coast  for  800  leagues; 
he  landed,  but  saw  no  person,  though  he  be- 
lieved the  country  not  uninhabited.  He  plant- 
ed on  the  soil  flie  banners  of  England  and 
of  Venice,  On  his  return  he  discerned  two  isl- 
ands to  the  starboard,  but,  for  wapt  of  provi- 
sions, did  not  stop  to  examiue  them.  He 
reached  Bristol  in  August.  His  discovery  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  on  Feb.  3,  1498, 
Henry  VII.  granted  John  Cabot  special  au- 
thority to  impress  si:  Enghsh  ships  at  no  high- 
er charges  than  were  paid  for  ships  taken  for 
the  king's  service,  to  enlist  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, "and  theym  convey  and  lede  to  the 
londe  and  iles  of  late  founde  by  the  seid  John." 
This  license  has  been  erroneously  called  a  sec- 
ond charter;  it  was  not  so;  the  charter  of 
1496  was  stili  valid  and  sufficient.  This  license 
is  the  last  record  that  has  been  found  of  the 
career  of  John  Cabot.  He  himself  made  no 
voyage  under  it  ft-om  what  cause  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.  Neither 
is  it  known  what  country  gave  him  birth.  He 
was  a  Venetian  only  by  denization.  As  he  is 
found  residing  at  Bristol,  the  conjecture  would 
arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman ;  but 
the  license  granted  him  in  1498  calls  him  "Ka- 
botto,  Veneoian,"  a  phrase  which  iu  our  day, 
and  still  more  in  those  days  of  stricter  feudal 
rule,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  not  a  natural 
born  subject  of  the  king  of  England.  Had  he 
been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed  as  an 
Englishman.  Thus  not  even  the  native  ooim- 
try  of  the  discoverer  of  the  North  American 
continent  can  be  ascertained.  The  authorities 
respecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian  ar- 
chives; the  patent  granted  him  in  1496;  the 
license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  23,  1497, 
fi'om  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchant  at  Lon- 
don, to  his  brothers  at  Venice;  and  the  legend 
on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cited  in  Hak- 
luyt,  givirig  June  24,  1497,  as  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent.  In  1666  there  was 
at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  on 
which  the  date  of  the  legend  was  1494.  An- 
other copy  with  the  same  date  has  beendiscov- 
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ered  in  Gerraany ;  but  the  legend  is  not  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  and  the  original  char- 
ter of  1496,  the  letter  of  Pasqualigo  in  1497, 
and  the  hcense  of  1498,  combine  to  prove  the 
date  1494  to  be  an  error.  The  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  career  of  John  Oabot  is  particularly 
due  to  the  researches  of  an  accomplished  Eng- 
lish scholar,  Eawdon  Brown. — M.  d'Avezac,  in 
the  Bv-lUUn  of  the  French  gec^raphical  society 
for  October,  1809,  cites  from  the  first  edition 
of  this  Cyclopsedia  the  preceding  argument  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  ori^naT  discovery, 
and  says  that  the  true  dat«  in  the  map  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  on  an  original  copy  preserv- 
ed in  the  geographical  cabinet  of  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Paris,  is  1494,  aad  that  the  dat« 
of  1497  in  Haklnyt  is  a  typographical  error. 
The  legend  to  this  map  is  in  Latin  and  Spanish. 
The  portion  relating  to  the  Tierra  de  ioa  Bacal- 
laos,  according  to  D'Avezac,  reads:  "That 
land  waa  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  Venetian, 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  his  son,  in  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  M.COCC- 
XCini.  the  S4th  of  June  [at  5  o'clock]  in  the 
morning;  ta  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  First  Land  Seen;  and  to  a  great  island 
which  is  very  near  the  aforesaid  land  has  been 
^ven  the  name  of  St.  John,  from  havii^  tieen 
discovered  on  that  day."  With  respect  to  the 
legend,  M.  d'Avezac  adds:  "If  any  one  could 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  whole  was  the 
actual  work  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary, in.  order  to  remove  any  hesitation,  to 
read  the  lines  of  the  Eetulo  del  crnctor,  begin- 
ning thus:  'Sebastian  Caboto  oapitan  y  piloto 
mayor  de  la  Sacra  Cesarea  Catolica  Meg'estad 
del  Imperador  Don  Carlos  qninto  deste  nombre 
y  Eey  Nuestro  Sennor,  hizo  esta  flgura  estensa 
en  piano,  anno  del  nascimiento  de  nuestro  Sal- 
vador Jesu  Christo  de  M.D.XLIIII  annos,'  &c." 
Hence  M.  d'Avezac  argues  that  the  charter  of 
March  5,  1496,  was  granted  in  consequence  of 
this  previous  discovery.  He  also  asserts,  upon 
what  he  considers  good  proof,  that  John  Oabot 
waa  a  Genoese  by  birth.  II.  SebBsttan,  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  cosmographer,  and  the  discov- 
erer of  the  coast  line  of  the  IJnited  States  ai 
far  south  as  the  Chesapeake,  The  time  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain.  Eden 
says,  "  Sebastian  Cabotte  tonld  me  that  he  w 
borne  in  Bristowe,  and  that  at  four  yeare  c 
he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  Venice;" 
but  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  ihe 
court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  diary  that 
Sebastian  Oabot  informed  him  he  was  bom  in 
Venice,  but  bred  in  England;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  denization  of  John  Cabot  at 
Venice  in  1476,  after  a  rewdence  there  of  15 
years.  The  time  of  Sebastian's  birth  seems 
to  have  been  not  earlier  than  1475,  nor  later 
than  1477.  There  is  no  safBcient  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the 
voyage  in  which  North  America  was  discover- 
ed. In  May,  1498,  he,  without  his  father,  led 
forth  tvro  ships  and  a  large  company  of  English 
volunteers  from  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  short 


northwestern  passage  to  China  and  Japan. 
He  sailed  so  far  to  the  north  that  in  the  early 
part  of  July  the  light  of  day  was  almost  con- 
tinuous, finding  the  sea  full  of  icebergs,  he 
turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  New- 
foundland. Fursuinghissearch,  he  reached  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  landed  in  several 
places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  the  skins  of 
beasts  and  making  use  of  copper.  He  proceeded 
as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  as  far  west  as  the  longitude  of  Cuba. 
His  object  had  been  to  find  a  passage  to  Asia., 
and  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territory 
under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid- 
ered a  failure.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame.  The  discov- 
eries of  the  Oabots  were  so  little  valued,  that 
the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  them 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  be  lost. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  invited  from  England  by  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  father-in-law  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  council  for  the  Now  In- 
dies. In  1518  be  was  named  pilot  major  of 
Spain ;  in  April,  1624,  he  attended  the  con- 
gress assembled  at  Bad^oz  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Spidn  and  Portugal  to  the 
Moluccas.  All  the  while,  and  during  his  whole 
life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  the 
discovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  Asia,  Having 
in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  by  the  north- 
west, in  1526  he  commanded  an  expedition 
sent  out  in  search  of  a  southwestern  passage. 
In  this  pursuit,  in  1637  he  entered  the  river 
Plata.  Eemaining  in  those  regions  for  several 
years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.  He  did  not 
pass  round  the  continent  at  the  south,  but,  re- 
turning to  Spain,  reached  Seville  near  the  end 
of  July,  1630.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  on  Oct.  9,  1547,  the  privy 
council  issued  a  warrant  "  for  the  transporting 
of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out  of  Hispain 
to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England ;"  and  he  came 
at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his  mind  still 
bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Indies. 
On  Jan.  6,  1549,  the  kii^  gave  him  a  pension 
of  250  marks,  or  £166  13».  id.,  "in  considera- 
tion of  good  and  acceptable  service  done  and  to 
be  done"  by  him.    On  Jan.  19,  1550,  the  em- 


in  inspiring  confidence  and  enterprise  among 
the  merchants  of  England ;  and  in  March, 
1551,  "Sebastian  Cabote,  the  gre3t  seaman," 
received  from  the  king  a  special  reward  of 
£200.  The  patent  granted  to  the  family  by 
Henry  VII-  in  1496  having  been  lost,  he  ob- 
tained of  Edward  VI.  a.  copy  of  it  from  the 
rolls,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the 
Indies.  In  1653  a  company  of  merchallts,  of 
which  he  was  the  president,  sought  to  find  it 
by  way  of  the  northeast,  expecting  to  turn  the 
North  cape  of  Norway,  and  sail  southerly  to 
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Ohina.  One  of  the  two  sliips  waa  frozen  tip  in 
a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  the  persons  onboard 
perished  with  cold ;  the  other  discovered 
Arcbangel,  and  opened  a  conuneroe  between 
England  and  Eussia.  On  Sept.  9,  1553,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  through  his  ambassador,  again 
and  very  earnestly  ma3e  request  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  his  service;  of 
so  ranch  iniportanoe  did  he  seem  even  then  in 
his  great  old  age.  But  Cabot  refased  to  leave 
England,  A  new  company  was  formed  for  dis- 
covery on  Feb.  23,  1556,  of  which  he  was  a 
partner  and  the  president.  On  Monday,  April 
37,  1556,  accompanied  by  divers  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  board  the  pin- 
nace the  Seroh  Thrift,  which  was  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  liberal  alms; 
then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  friends  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  ship's  company,  and  for  very 
joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  intended  dis- 
covery the  octogenarian  cosmographer  entered 
into  the  dance  himself.  At  parting,  he  com- 
mended the  ship's  company  to  the  governance 
of  Almighty  God.  On  May  27,  1567,  he  re- 
signed his  pension,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  under  a 
different  forin.  These  are  the  last  authentic 
notices  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Where  he  died  is 
not  certain,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is '  also  un- 
known, and  no  one  can  tell  his  burial  place. — 
The  best  work  on  Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  me- 
moir by  Richard  Biddle  (Philadelphia,  1831), 
but  further  materials  have  been  contribnted 
by  Eawdon  Brown,  and  by  Varnhagen  in  his 
Hutoria  do  Braeil.  One  of  his  maps  has 
lately  been  found  in  Germany,  and  has  been 
published  by  Jomard  at  Paris  in  the  Monti- 
jnenta  de  la  geographie.  In  preparing  the 
present  article,  some  nnpublished  manuscripts 
nave  also  been  used. 

CiBOTFILLE.    See  Chioopeb. 

ClBRl  (ano.  -Mgab'Tum),  a  town  of  Andalnsia, 
Spain,  in  the  province  and  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Cordova;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  lies  between 
two  hills,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  a  Dominican  convent,  cathedral,  col- 
lege, hospital,  and  theatre.  Near  by  are  min- 
eral springs,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  the  fine  grotto  of  Jarcas.  There  are  man- 
ufactories of  tiles,  linen,  and  woollen,  and  an 
annual  fair  held  ha.  September. 

CIBRAL,  JFrandsee,  a  Portuguese  missionary, 
horn  at  Covilhao  m  J528,  died  in  Goa,  India, 
April  16,  1S09.  At  the  age  of  26  years  he 
became  a  Jesuit,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
professor  of  phifosophy  and  theology  at  Goa, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in 
India,  He  proceeded  thence  to  Japan,  where 
he  made  many  converts,  and  aW  had  direc- 
tion of  the  missions  in  China.  Returning  to 
Goa,  he  was  for  38  years  superior  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  educational  estaolisbment  in  that 
place.    A  series  of  letters  from  him  may  be 
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found  in  the  Ziferis  Arnma  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits. 

CIBRIL,  Pedro  llTutz  de,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, died  about  1526.  In  March,  1500,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition  of  15 
vessels  fitted  out  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, after  the  discovery  of  the  ronte  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da 
Gama.  After  passing  the  Canaries  he  was 
carried  so  tar  to  the  west  that  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  arriving  a  few  months  after  its 
first  discovery  by  Pinzon,  the  companion  of 
Columbus.  He  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sent 
home  a  vessel  to  announce  his  discovery.  He 
then  continned  his  voyage  for  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  before  reaching 
the  cape  he  encountered  a  severe  storm  and 
lost  four  of  his  vessels.  Cabral  stopped  at 
Mozambique  for  repairs,  and  smled  thence 
with  only  sis  vessels.  He  visited  several 
points  of  India,  among  .which  was  Calient, 
where  he  estaiJished  a  factory,  and  returned 
to  Lisbon  in  July,  1501,  with  valuable  cargoes 
of  Indian  merchandise.  No  farther  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  history. 

ClBEEEl,  Ranon,  count  of  Morella,  a  Spanish 
general,  bom  at  Tortosa  in  Catalonia,  Aug. 
81,  1810.  When  civil  war  broke  out  in  1883* 
after  the  deatli  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  between 
the  partisans  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  and 
Queen  Isabella  II.,  Cabrera  joined  the  Carlists 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  guerillas,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  both  by  his  valor  and 
cruelty.  His  zeal  for  the  Carlist  cause,  which 
he  considered  that  of  the  church,  became  fero- 
city when,  in  1836,  his  mother  was  put  to  death 
by  Agustin  Nogueras,  one  of  the  queen's  gene- 
rals. In  revenge  he  laid  waste  Aragon,  Va- 
lencia, and  Andalusia,  and  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  Christbists  who  fell  into  his  hands.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  fortress  of  Morella,  he  was  in 
1838  made  by  Don  Carlos  lieutenant  general 
and  count  of  Morella,  and  .continued  the  struggle 
even  after  Maroto's  surrender  to  Espartero  at 
Vergara,  hut  was  finally  compelled  to  escape 
to  France  (July  8, 1840),  where  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  Although  in 
1845  he  opposed  the  abdication  of  Don  Carlos 
in  fevor  of  his  son,  the  count  de  Montemolin, 
he  accompanied  the  count  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  and  endeavored  without  success 
to  create  an  interest  in  his  favor.  After  the 
Trench  revolution  of  1848  he  landed  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  was  defeated  and  severely  wounded 
at  Pasteral,  Jan.  27, 1849.  Escaping  once  more 
to  France,  he  went  thence  to  England.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Carlists  he  visited  Naples  in  July, 
1850,  with  his  wife,  an  English  woman,  but  was 
expelled,  an4  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 

CICIO,  a  tree  of  the  genns  theobromci,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  »terculiaeB(B,  the 
seeds  or  beans  of  which  furnish  the  cocoa  of 
oonamerce.  It  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  ehoeo- 
lat,  from  which  comes  the  English  chocolate. 
It  is  iudigenons  in  Central  and  South  Ameri-, 
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oa,  and  in  the  West  India  islands,  sometimes 
fomiing  whole  forests,  and  is  extensively  oul- 
tivated  in  tropical  oonntries  between  lat.  25° 
N,  and  25°  S,,  Honriahittg  beat  between  the 
Idth  parallels,  and  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
600  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  an  evergreen,  pro- 
dnoing  frnit  and  flowers  throaghont  the  year. 
If  unoiecked,  tlie  tree  attwna  a  height  of  about 
SO  ft.,  and  resembles  ia  aize  and  shape  a  black- 
heart  cherry  tree.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
oblong,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small,  appear  in  clusters, 
and  are  composed  of  five  sepals,  Ave  petals,  and 
five  stamena  with  double  anthers.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  short  thick  cucamber,  5  or  6  in. 
long  and  8^  in  diameter,  varies  in  color  ac- 
cording to  the  season  from  bright  yellow  to 
red  and  pnrple,  and  contains  20  to  40  beans. 
Thes&are  arranged  in  a  pulp  of  a  pinkish  white 
color,  in  five  rows.  Their  size  ia  commonly 
about  that  of  a  sweet  almond,  but  thicker.    In 


this  respect,  however,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  trees  of  different  countries.  In 
Centra!  America  the  frait  is  much  larger,  being 
from  'T  to  9  in.  in  length  and  S  to  4  in  diame- 
ter, and  contains  from  40  to  60  seeds;  in  the 
"West  India  ialanda,  and  in  Berbice  and  Deme- 
rara,  it  is  ao  small  as  to  contain  only  from  6  to 
15  seeds.  The  rind  of  the  i^uit  is  smooth, 
thick,  tough,  and  tasteless.  The  pnlp  which 
enelosea  the  beans  is  a  sweet,  slightly  acid  sub- 
stance, something  like  that  of  the  watflrmelon, 
and  is  used  for  food.  The  fruit  matures  for 
gathering  in  June  and  December.  The  beans 
when  separated  from  the  pnlp  and  dried  in  the 
son  are  ready  for  the  market;  but  in  some 
countries  they  are  placed  in  large  tubs  and 
covered  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  slight 
fermentation,  by  which  they  lose  some  mois- 
ture and  a  portion  of  their  bitter  and  acrid 
.  qualities.  "While  fermeniing,  they  are  regular- 
ly stirred  every  morning.  The  same  object  is 
attained  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  by  bnrying 
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the  beans  in  pits  in  the  earth,  and  they  are 
finally  sim-dried.  The  best  beans  when  gath- 
ered are  foil,  plump,  and  shining.  The  shell  is 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  thm  and  brittle,  and 
famishes  the  cocoa  shells  of  commerce.  The 
kernel  is  divided  into  several  nnequal  parts 
slightly  adhering  together,  and  having  an 
agreeable  aroma  and  a  slightly  bitter  but  pleas- 
ant taste.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  an 
oil  that  is  very  nutritive  and  acts  as  an  ano- 
dyne ;  but  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  and  the  best  producing  plantations 
are  in  the  West  Indies,  New  Granada,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Brazil. 

ClCHtES.  L  AW.provinceof8pain,forming 
the  N.  part  of  Estremadura;  area,  8,006  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  186T  (estimated),  808,700.  The  north, 
em  portion  is  a  picturesque  mountain  land, 
rich  in  water  and  woods ;  the' south  is  a  plateau 
covered  with  pastm'es;  between  them  the 
Tagus  flows  through  a  valley  containing  ex- 
tensive oak  forests.    The  chief  towns  are  04- 


itra),  capita]  of  the  province,  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground  94  m.  "W,  of  TrnjiUo,  wifli  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  causeway,  and  148  m.  8.  W. 
of  Madrid ;  pop,  abont  14,000,  The  old  town, 
on  the  anmmit  of  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  with  five  gatea.  The  newer  and 
more  important  part  is  built  around  the  old 
town,  and  containa  a  handaome  square,  a  col- 
lege, convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  place  for 
boll  fights,  many  fine  buildings,  and  numerous 
manufactoKes.  The  city  was  founded  by  Q. 
Cfficilius  Metellus  in  142  B.  C.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  in  1142, 
nnd  having  been  recaptured  by  them,  was 
again  taken  in  1184  by  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Leon.  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities  are 
foond  there. 

CICHILOT.    See  Whale. 

CICHE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Idaho,  watered  by  Bear  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries; area,  TOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,329. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  18,577 
bushels  of  wheat,  8,074  of  In^an  com,  7,583 
of  oats,  2,547  of  barley,  21,837  of  poUtoea,  and 
2,443  tons  of  hay.  There  were  438  horses, 
798  milch  cows,  804  other  cattle,  3,167  aheep, 
and  121  swine.    Capital,  Logan. 

CACHET,  Lettres  de  (Fr,  cacher,  to  hide),  a 
kind  of  warrant  formerly  in  use  in  France. 
They  were  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
lettres  palentes,  or  open  letters,  which  were 
warrants  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  sealed 
with  his  great  seal  of  state,  and  registered  by 
parliament.  The  lettres  de  eachet  were  dosed 
with  tlie  king's  petty  seal,  and  were  used  for 
ordering  persons  to  quit  Paris  or  France,  or  to 
he  arrested  and  imprisoned.  They  were  issued 
upon  the  royal  authority  alone,  and  not  in  pur- 
suance of  the  judgment  of  a  court.  ■  Numbera 
of  them  were  sometunes  prepared  with  a  blank 
for  the  name  of  the  person,  and  ftirnished  to 
the  lieutenant  general  of  police  at  Paris  for 
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use  in  emergencies,  and  occasionally  also  to 
court  favorites,  wlio  used  them  as  instruments 
of  personal  revenge.  Abuses  of  this  iiiod  were 
very  frequent  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  punishments  directed  by  these  warrants 
continued  during  the  Iting's  pleasure,  and  often 
for  long  periods.  They  were  abolished  by  the 
constituent  assembly  early  in  the  revolution 
of  1789. 

CACHEXIA  (Gr.  kokS^,  bad,  and  Ifif  condition), 
a  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  an  unnatu- 
ral and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  body, 
not  immediately  and  directly  dependent  on 
local  disease,  but  rather  on  the  long  contmued 
action  upon  the  system  either  ot  slow  pathologi 
cal  changes  eoin^  on  in  some  vital  organ,  or 
of  morbid  climatic  mfluenoe^  A  condition  of 
caohesia  is  marked  by  a  saJlow  or  dusky  com 
plesion,  loss  of  flesh,  a  dmimutinn  ol  muscular 
Btrength  and  of  the  general  nervous  activity, 
and  a  liability  to  succumb  easily  under  various 
incidental  disorders,  which  vary  m  different 
cases.  Thus  we  have  the  cancerous,  tnbercu 
lous,  and  syphilitic  cachexia,  the  oacheiift  of 
Bright's  disease,  malarial  cachexia,  &<■  In 
many  oases,  the  canae  of  the  morbid  condition 
being  itself  irremovable,  the  cachexia,  when 
onoe  established,  is  necessardy  fatal  as  m 
cancer  and  Bright's  disease.  In  other  instan 
ces,  as  in  malarial  cacliexia,  the  indications  for 
cure  are;  first,  to  remove  the  patieut  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  affection  ongmated  to  a 
purer  and  more  bracing  atmospheie  and  sec 
ondly,  to  recruit  the  bodily  power*  by  judicious 
exercise,  nutritious  food,  and  the  administration 
of  tonic  and  sustaining  remediea 

CiCtCS,  a  genus  of  ^lanf*  the  tvpe  of  the 
natural  order  cactacea,  comprising  numerous 
species,  all  of  which  are  ■natives  ot  America. 
The  name  was  originally  given  by  Theophras 
tus  to  a  spiny  plant  of  Sicily      The  oactnaes 
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and  bristles.  The  structure  of  many  of  the 
species  is  singular  and  grotesque,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  interesting  by  reason  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  stalksand  the  beauty  of  the  Sowers. 
Found  chiefly  in  the  hot  stony  places  of  tropi- 
cal America,  their  stems  are  filled  with  an 
abundant  juice,  which,  being  enclosed  within 
a  tough  and  impermeable  skin,  enables  them  to 
support  a  slu^sh  vital  action  without  incon- 
venience in  a  parched  soil.  They  vary  in 
stature  from  creeping  st«ms  to  angular  ascend- 
ing trunks,  sometimes  80  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich  scar- 
let and  purple  are  much  increased  in  size  and 
brilliancy  by  cultivation  m  gardens  and  green- 
houses      They  thrive,  however,   only  in   the 


Cflctua  meluactna 


ue  fleshy  and  succulent,  globular  or  colmn 
r,  often  deeply  channelled  and  many  joint«d 
ms,  usually  leafless,  but  armed  with  spines 


poorest  iod  More  than  60  ipecies  ot  cactuses 
ha\6  been  desi-nbed  The  C  mehaaetus  the 
great  melon  thistle  or  Turk  s  cap  grows  from 
the  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  driest  and  hot- 
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test  parts  of  America ;  it  appears  like  a  green 
melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with  shai'p 
thorns,  and  was  likened  by  LitmiBns  to  a 
hedgehog ;  it  has  on  the  top  a  small  discoid, 
villous  cap,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
Carole ;  it  attwna  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  hronght  to 
more  than  half  this  size  in  England ;  in  times 
of  drought  they  are  ripped  up  hy  the  oattle  and 
their  moist  internal  part  greedily  devouied 
The  G.  gTandiflome  is  remai'kahleforitslaigo 
beautiful  sweet-scented  fiowera  which  begm 
to  ojen  m  the  evening    and  close  again  foi 


Oaotna  Opimtla. 

ever  before  mormng  the  calyx  neaily  one 
foot  in  diameter  is  of  a  splendid  yellow  en 
clwiiig  pure  white  petals  and  the  flower  du 
ring  the  five  oi  bis  boms  ot  its  continuance  is 
hardlv  surpassed  in  beanty  its  stmetnre  is 
such  that  m  cultivation  it  may  be  tiamed 
figamstawall     The  6  Jiagf.UiJoimia-ya,mai^ 
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delicate  species  than  the  preceding, with  agreaf^ 
er  number  of  smaller  pmk  flowers,  which  keep 
open  three  or  four  days;  its  slender  trailing 
branches  require  support.  The  G.  Optintia, 
prickly  pear,  or  Indian  flg',  deilves  its  name 


OactOB  mdiinimfte 

s  indigenous, 
of  America ; 
it  alac  glows  wild  in  Italy,  andflourishes  in  the 
Ifliaat  thefoot  of  Mount  Etna;  it  is  cultivated 
in  England  and  America  for  its  fruit.  The 
(  tiiTia  13  used  for  hed^ng ;  three  rows  of  it 
were  planted  as  a  boundai-y  when  the  island 
of  8t  Ohriatopber  was  divided  between  the 
Enghsh  and  the  French.  The  G.  cochmillifer  is 
the  i,hief  nourishment  of  the  cochineal  insect ; 
the  dehcite  red  juice  of  the  fmit  imparts  a 
tinge  to  the  nrine.  All  the  snecies  of  cactus 
are  be^it  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
brick  lubbish, 

tACUS,  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Vulcan  and  represented  by  the  classic  poets  as 
a  monster  who  continually  vomited  fortli  Are 
and  amoke.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  on  Mount 
Aventine  and  was  the  ten'or  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  country,  whose  cattle 
he  *"tole  and  dragged  backward  into  his  den, 
so  th^t  his  cave  could  not  be  discovered  by 
their  tracks.  Having  stolen  from  Hercules 
'■ome  of  the  cattle  of  Gei-yon,  he  was  slain  by 
that  hero    The  story  is  fold  by  Livy  and  Virgil. 

€ADiHlISO,  or  CMtolM,  Jos£  de,  a  Spanish  au- 
th  -)r,  born  in  Cadiz,  Oct.  8,  ITil,  died  at  Gibral- 
tar, Feb  27,  1782.  He  entered  the  army,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  ag^nst  Portugal, 
and  attei  ward  devoted  himself  to  science  and 
hterstnre,  and  encouraged  the  literary  efforts 
of  JoveUauosandMelendezValdes.  War  hav- 
mg  broken  out  with  England,  he  joined  the 
army  which  invested  Gibraltar,  was  promoted 
to  the  rani  of  colonel,  and  was  kiUed  by  a  shell. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy,  Sa/rteho  Garcia,  which  was 
published  in  1771  under  tlie  name  of  Juan  del 
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Valle.  Lo%  erudites  d  la  moleta,  a  prose  satire 
on  superficial  scholarsliip  (1T72),  Lou  ceios  de 
mijueeatud,  and  PoeAat  (1773),  were  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  Joa6  Vflsq^uez.  After  hia 
death  was  published  Las  cartas  marruecaa,  his 
most  popular  prose  work,  ia  the  style  of  Gold- 
smith's "Citizen  of  the  World."  Hia  lyric 
poems,  and  especially  his  anacreontic  odea, 
have  given  him  a  lasting  place  in  Spanish  lite- 
rature. His  complete  works  were  published 
in  the  Colecoion.  de  obras  en  proea  y  Terso  (tiest 
edition,  with  biography  by  Mavarrete,  3  vols., 
Madrid,  1818). 

ClDAHOfiTO,  or  Ca  da  Hoeto,  Lilgl,  an  Ital- 
ian navigator,  bom  in  Venice  in  1432,  died 
about  1480,  He  took  passage  for  the  Nether- 
lands in  1464,  but  the  vessel  was  forced  by 
contrary  winds  to  put  in  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal.  Entering  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry,  he  embarked  upon  a  vessel  of  9U  tons 
in  March,  1456,  for  the  exploration  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Having  passed  Cape  Blanco  and  ex- 
plored tie  river  Senegal,  he  continued  hia  voy- 
age southward,  and  off  Cape  Verd  waa  joined 
by  two  other  vessels  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 
The  three  vessels  explored  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  river  Gambia,  at  the  month  of  which  they 
were  attacked  by  the  natives ;  they  then  re- 
turned to  Portugal.  Thb  nest  year  Prince 
Henry  sent  Oadamoato  with  another  expedi- 
tion, which  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  keep 
off  from  the  coast,  and  discovered  the  Cape 
Verd  isianda.  He  then  sailed  to  the  Gambia, 
entered  its  mouth  and  traded  with  the  natives, 
and  afterward  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Eio 
Grande.  Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry 
in  1463,  Oailaniosto  returned  to  Venice.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  hia  voyages,  £1  libro  de 
la  priina  namyazione  per  oeeano  a  le  terre  de' 
negi'i  de  la  Ba»sa  Etiopia  (Vicenza,  1507). 

CADDIS  FLT,  the  popular  name  of  the  family 
oi phryganidiB,  neuropterons  insects  with  broad 
and  parallel-veined  wings,  and  long  antennte. 
The  larvie  live  at  the  bottom  pi  ponds  and 
streams,  in  cases  made  of  bits  of  wood,  grains 
of  sand,  small  stones,  shells,  &c.,  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  secretions  of  the  animal,  and 
lined  with  silk;  this  protects  the  larvee,  which 
oan  put  out  or  draw  in  the  head  as  occasion  re- 
quires. They  drag  the  case  along  with  them, 
whether  crawling,  swimming,  or  at  the  sur- 
face ;  they  load  one  side  to  keep  it  down  with 
great  dexterity.  The  half-handed  caddis  fly 
(neuronia  /aseiata,  Say)  is  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a  tawny  color,  with  an  expanse  of  wings 
of  more  than  IJ-  inch. 

CIDDO,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded 
N.  by  Arkansas,  E.  by  Red  river  and  the  great 
rdt,  and  W.  by  Texas;  area,  1,300  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  21,714,  of  whom  15,799  were 
colored.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
Red  river  is  navigable  as  far  aa  Shreveport. 
The  surface  of  the  pariab  is  undulating,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Oaddo  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  Red  river  and  with  each 
other,  and  are  navigable  by  steamboats.    The 
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Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the 
parish  W.  of  Shreveport,  and  the  North  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  r^lroad  will  connect  that  plaee 
with  Vicksbnrg.  The  productions  in  1870  were 
884,824  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  58,705  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  36,387  baJes  of  cotton.  There 
were  844  horseg,  8,579  mules  and  asses,  2,173 
milch  cows,  7,434  other  cattle,  2,157  slieep,  and 
6,888  swine,     Capital,  Shreveport. 

C1DD0E8,  or  Cadodaqnlw,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  tlie  Red  river.  They 
were  firat  visited  in  1687  by  Jontel  and  the 
other  survivors  of  La  Salle's  fated  Texas  colony. 
Spanish  writers  made  them  part  of  the  con- 
federacy known  as  the  Texas.  About  1823 
they  numbered  600,  and  were  on  Lake  Oaddo ; 
they  are  now  in  the  Indian  territory,  on  the 
Wichita  river,  and  in  1869  numbered  284. 
They  hare  become  closely  connected  with  the 
Widiitas,  and  are  represented  as  peaceable  and 
industrious. 

CIDE,  John,  known  as  Jack  Cade,  an  Eng- 
lish insurgent,  born  in  Ireland,  died  July  11, 
1450.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  cou«n  of  the  dispossessed  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  York,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insui^ents, 
which  soon  became  20,000  strong.  From  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  he  addressed  a  document 
to  Henry  VI.  in  which  he  set  forth  the  griev- 
ances for  which  his  followers  asked  redress,  and 
another  contMuing  a  demand  for  the  banishment 
of  certain  persons.  The  king  having  sent  an 
army  against  him.  Cade  retreated  to  Seven 
Oa^,  and  tlien  turned  upon  the  king's  army, 
which  he  completely  routed,  June  27, 1460,  and 
on  July  1  took  possession  of  Southwark.  He 
crossed  the  Thames  by  the  drawbridge,  July  8, 
and  entered  London,  but  at  night  took  his  men 
back  to  Southwark.  They  reentered  London 
on  -the  4th,  and  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  trea- 
surer, and  Cromer  his  aon-in-law,  sheriff  of 
Kent.  The  insurgents  having  committed  some 
pillage,  the  citizens  resisted  their  coming  into 
London  again  the  next  morning,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  against  them.  A  truce 
being  declared,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  took 
advantage  of  it,  end  distributed  pardons  under 
the  great  seal  for  those  of  the  insurgents  who 
should  return  home.  Most  of  them  dispersed, 
and  soon  afterward  Cade  himself  fled,  but  was 
overtaken  in.  Sussex  and  killed. 

ilDELL,' Robert,  a  Scottish  bookaeller,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  Jan,  30,  1849.  He  undertook 
tiie  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works 
after  the  failure  of-  Constable  and  Ballantyne. 
His  enterprise  aided  Scott  materially  in  his  ef- 
fort to  pay  the  debts  for  which  he  was  liable 
upon  the  failure  of  Constable,  amounting  to 
nearly  £160,000.  Scott  pdd  all  except  about 
£30,000,  which  was  advanced  by  Oadell  After 
Scott's  death,  on  the  security  of  his  copyrights, 
and  the  outstanding  debts  were  paid  in  fiiil. 

CIDES,  Gtiseppe,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Rome  in  1750,  died  there  in  1800.  He  ac- 
quired such  skill  in  copying  the  works  of  tha 
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old  masfers  that  his  imitations  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  originals;  hut  be 
never  produced  any  notable  works  of  his  own. 

CADET  DE  FIDX,  inMlne  Alexis  Fnmt«is,  a 
French  chemist,  horn  in  Paris,  Sept.  13,  1743, 
died  at  Nogent-les-Viergea,  June  29,  1828. 
Originally  an  apothecary,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  chemiatry  as  applied  to  every- 
day life.  He  invented  the  galaotomet«i',  in- 
troduced a  new  mode  of  disinfectioB,  soourod 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  copper  measures 
hy  tradesmen,  procured  the  suppression  of 
the  cimetUre  det  ittnoeenU,  and  introduced 
agricultural  fairs  into  France.  In  1773  he 
opened  a  school  for  instraotion  in  bread  malt- 
ing, and  in,1777  founded  the  Journal  de  Paris. 
He  published  several  works  on  rural  and  house- 
hold economy. 

CADI  (Arab,  hadi,  from  hadai,  to  judge),  a 
ma^strate  in  Mohammedan  countries.  In 
those  countries,  law  and  religion  being  both 
founded  upon  the  Koran,  the  clergy  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  form  a  single  order.  In 
Turkey  auy  Ottoman  may  enter  this  order  hy 
passing  a  prescribed  examination,  whereupon 
he  receives  the  title  of  imam.  Those  who 
propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  law  pur- 
sue a  further  course  of  study,  and  are  then 
qualified  for  the  office  of  cadi  The  cadi  has 
the  powers  of  a  judge  of  courts  of  ordmary 
civil  and  erimmal  jurisdiction,  and  ijiose  ot 
surri^ate  and  notary  public  Properly  the 
cadi  is  8  magistrate  in  a  viliaoC  or  town,  the 
superior  Judge  of  a  city  or  province  bemg 
styled  a  mollah 

CADILLAC,  AiMinii  de  la  notfte,  a  French  ex 
plorer,  horn  m  Gasconi  died  about  1719 
A^er  being  a  captain  m  the  manne  service  he 
came  to  Acadia  (now 
Kova  Scotia),  and  m 
1091  obtained  a  grant 
of  Mount  Desert  island, 
Maine.  He  command 
ed  at  Miebilimackinao 
fkim  1691  to  1697, 
founded  Detroit  m 
1701,  and  commanded 
there  for  several  yeara, 
often  involved  m  trou 
hies  caused  by  his  rash 
ness  and  preiudicea. 
He  was  governor  of 
LouiManafrom  1713  to 
1717,  and  endeavored 
to  work  silver  mines, 
and  to  open  trade  with 
Mexico,  but  failed.  He 
established  forts  among 
the  Alibaraons  and 
Naohitoches,  and  by 
his  unwise  conduct  cre- 
ated the  first  troubles 

with  the  Natchez.  Tn  1787  his  descendants 
recovered  some  of  his  lands  in  Maine. 

CADIZ.  LAS.  province  of  Spain,  beii^  the 
part  of  Andalusia  bounded  K.  by  Seville,  E.  hy 
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Malaga  and  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic,  and  V.  by  the  At- 
lantic ami  the  Guadalquivir,  which  separates 
it  Itom  Huelva;  area,  2,806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1867,  417,346.  It  is  hilly  and  monntaiuous, 
being  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Only 
a  part  is  under  cultivation.  About  3i,000 
acres  are  vineyards,  and  the  finest  wines  of 
Spain  are  produced  near  Jerez.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Salado,  and 
the  Guadalete.  The  railway  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz  traverses  the  western  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  principal  towns  are  Cadiz,  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria,  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Jerez 
de  la  Frontera,  Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  and  Al- 
geoiras.  IL  The  capital  of  the  province,  situ- 
ated upon  a  promontory  which  extends  N.  W. 
into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Isla  de  Leon,  in 
lat.  Sfi"  81'  N.,  Ion.  6°  17'  W.,  SIO  m.  S.  W.  of 
Madrid;  pop.  about  72,000.  Tlie  Isla  de  Leon 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  the  Rio  de  Santi  Petri,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  from  the  ocean  is  the  fort  of 
Santi  Petri.  On  the  right  of  the  railway  from 
Seville  as  it  approaches  the  city  are  the  forts 
of  San  Luis,  Puntales,  and  Matagorda.  The 
railway  passes  over  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  rocky  point  on  which  the  city  is  huilt. 
On  the  oppoate  side  of  the  bay  endosLd  by 
this  !''thmus  and  point  are  Puerto  de  Santa 
Mana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  and 
the  tort  of  Santa  C  atalma  The  city  is  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  and  is  one  uf  the  most, 
strongly  tortffied  places  m  Spain  The  light 
house  of  San  Sebastian,  on  the  W  or  otean 
side,  IS  172  ft  high  ftom  its  base,  and  may  bo 
seen  20  m  out  at  sea  On  the  east,  outside  of 
the  ramparts,  is  the  pnncipal  promenade,  the 


Alameda.  The  city,  has  a  clean  appearance 
on  acconnt  of  the  white  stone  used  in  build- 
ing. Many  of  the  houses  are  surmounted  by 
observatories  called  miradores.     The  streets 
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are  narrow,  but  regularly  laid  out;  the  fineBt 
ia  the  calle  Ancha,  which  oontaina  the  iolaa, 
or  exchange,  and  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal square,  the  plaza  Ban  Antonia.  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  eontwning 
6  ^^at  and  23  smaller  sqaores,  and  2S0 
streets.  It  haa  2  cathedrals,  7  ciiurohes,  13 
convents,  2  theatres,  and  a  bull  ring.  Tliere 
are  aome  fine  paintings  in  the  city.  Mu- 
I'illo  fell  from  the  scaffold  while  painting  a 
picture  which  ia  in  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  died  from  the  effects  of  tie  fall. 
The  easa  de  mUerieordia  is  a  large  hospital, 
and  there  are  other  charitable  instituttons. 
There  are  ^so  a  custom  honse,  oblleges,  a  draw- 
ing academy,  and  an  observatory.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  city  is  hot,  and  it  is  at  times  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  by  the  winds  from  Africa. 
The  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  fans,  mantillaa,  gloves,  guitars,  and  sweet- 
meats are  made.  Its  chief  importance  is  com- 
mercial. The  harbor  is  excellent,  althongh 
changes  produced  by  the  action  of  the  river 
Guadalete  and  other  causes  tend  to  obstruct  its 
entrance.  Upon  the  discovery  of  America 
Cadiz  attwned  great  commercial  importance. 
It  was  the  port  from  which  the  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  carried  on ;  but  when 
these  colonies  became  independent  Cadiz  lost 
much  of  ita  commerce.  Its  position,  however, 
at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Mediterranean  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  renders  it 
still  commercially  the  most  important  port  of 
Spain,  Ita  business  has  been  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway  from  Seville,  and  by 
improvementa  which  have  been  made  in  the 
harbor.  Merchandise  destined  for  Seville  is 
commonly  unloaded  here.  The  prmoipal  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  sugar,  coifee,  cocoa,  spices, 
indigo,  rice,  wheat,  salt  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
hides,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  iron,  brass,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Among  the  exports  are  fruits, 
brandy,  barilla,  cork,  lead,  quicksilver,  raw 
silk,  paper,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  and 
lace,  wine  ia,  however,  the  mdn  article  of 
export;  the  value  shipped  from  Cadiz  and 
the  other  ports  around  the  bay  in  1864  was 
$6,800,000.  Cadiz  is  the  starting  point  for 
Spanish  mail  steamers  for  the  colonies  in 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East ;  there  are  also 
linos  of  atearaers  to  England,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon, 
Marseilles,  Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamhnrg. 
—Cadiz  was  founded  about  1100  B.  0.  by  the 
Phcenioians,  who  called  it  Gadir.  Before  the 
aecond  Punic  war  it  belonged  to  the  Oartha- 
f,'inians,  but  in  206  B.  C.  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  who  changed  the  name  to  Gaides. 
The  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Phcenician  Her- 
cules, and  some  other  edifices  of  the  ancient  city, 
are  still  visible  at  low  water.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
in  711  by  the  Arabs,  who  held  it  till  1362, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
long  known  by  the  name  of  Galea  to  the  Eng- 
lish, by  whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked  in 
lesfl;  the  booty  was  immense;  13  ships  of 
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war  and  40  huge  treasure  galleona  were  de- 
stroyed, causing  almost  universal  bankruptcy 
in  Spain,  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
the  English  in  1635,  was  blockaded  byAdmirifl 
Blake  in  1657,  and  was  again  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  English  in  1703.  From  1810 
to  1812,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  central 
national  junta,  it  was  invested  by  the  French, 
who  raised  the  siege  upon  the  approach  of 
WeOington,  In  1823  it  surrendered  to  the 
duke  of  Angoulfime,  after  a  aiege,  which  was 
the  closing  operation  of  the  French  interven- 
tion in  favor  of  Ferdinand  VII.  It  haa  aince 
been  conspicuous  for  its  Uberalism  in  aeveral 
crises  6i  Spanish  affairs.  The  first  movement 
in  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  throne 
of  Queen  Isabella  took  place  at  Cadiz,  Sept. 
17,  1868. 

CADHIl  (Gr.  KoS^sla),  a  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  zinc  ore,  in  honor  of  Cadmus,  who 
first  introduced  the  manufacture  of  brass  into 
Greece.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
impure  oxide  of  zinc  found  in  chimney  stacks 
in  the  metallur^eal  working  of  ores  contain- 
ing traces  of  zinc.  The  zinc  ore  is  now  called 
calamine. 

CIDMIIIJH.  In  1818  the  attention  of  chem- 
ists was  caOed  to  some  samples  of  zinc  fiat 
were  sold  for  medicinal  purposes ;  they  gave, 
when  in  solution,  a  auspiciously  yellow  color 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence  were 
condemned  as  containing  arsenic.  A  number 
of  chemists  were  furnished  with  specimens  for 
examination,  and  several  of  them  detected 
evidences  of  a  new  metal  at  the  same  time. 
Friedrioh  Stromejer,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Gottingen,  was  the  first  to  publish,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1818,  a  full  account  of  his  investigations 
into  the  properties  of  the  substance.  He  gave 
to  the  new  metal  the  name  of  cadmium.  Kar- 
sten  simultaneously  proposed  to  call  it  m«li- 
nium,  lirom  the  quince-yellow  color  of  one  of  its 
compounds ;  Gilbert  gave  it  the  name  of  Juno- 
niitm,_  from  the  planet  Juno ;  and  John  christ- 
ened it  Klaprothvara,  after  the  chemist  Klap- 
roth  ;  but  cadmium  is  the  only  name  now  rec- 
ognized. The  discovery  of  cadmium  forms  an 
era  in  the  line  of  scientificTesearch,  It  was  the 
first  metal  found  in  a  com.pound  and  not  in  an 
ore,  and  it  could  not  have  been  detected  until 
chemical  analysis  had  reached  an  advanced  state 
of  accuracy.  Traces  of  it  were  soon  found  in 
zinc-orefL  bnt  it  was  not  till  30  years  from  the 
time  of  Stromeyer's  publication  tliat  an  ore  of 
eadminm  was  discovered.  Lord  Greenock  at 
that  time  described  a  mineral  which  had  been 
picked  up  on  Ms  estate,  and  which  proved  to 
be  a  cadmium  blende,  analogous  to  zinc  blende 
or  to  galena.  The  new  ore  was  called  Green- 
ockite,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  found 
in  various  localities ,  it  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  mineral.^For  commercial  purposes,  the 
metal  is  obtained  from  zmc  ores  and  furnace 
deposits.  By  subjecting  zinc  to  downward 
distillation,  the  fir^t  portions  that  come  over 
often  contain  cadmium.    The  pure  metal  is  ob- 
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tained  by  dissolving  the  regnlus  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  converting  it  into  a  sulpliide,  by 
means  of  sulpburetted  hydrogen  ;  then  redis- 
aolving  and  repreeipitating  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  reducing  with  a  proper  flux. 
As  thus  obtained,  it  ia  a  white,  soft,  malleable, 
ductile  metal.  It  leaves  a  marlt  npon  paper 
the  same  as  lead,  and  when  bent  gives  ont  a 
creaking  sound  similar  to  that  known  as  the 
"tin  cry."  It  can  be  distUled  the  same  as 
zinc ;  but  imhke  zinc,  when  it  is  set  on  fire 
and  burns,  it  gives  a  brown  oxide.  It  some- 
times happens  that  zinc  white  is  contaminated 
by  this  brown  powder  and  rendered  worthless 
aa  a  paint.  Cadmium  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
8-e  ;  fuses  at  815"  C.  (600=  P.) ;  and  boils  at 
eeO°  0.  {1,580°  F.).  Specific  gravity  o(  its  gas, 
3%  or  S6  times  heavier  than  hydrogen, — When 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  cadmium  causes 
them  to  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature ;  a  very 
Jittle  of  it  renders  copper  perfectly  brittle.  A 
composition  of  78  parts  of  cadmium  and  23  of 
mercury  was  for  a  long  time  used  for  pining 
teeth ;  but,  as  the  am^gam  osidizes  easily  and 
turns  yellow,  and  the  mercury  proves  injurious 
to  health,  this  application  is  nearly  abandoned. 
Mr,  Abel  has  proposed  an  alloy  for  jewellers' 
use,  which  is  said  to  be  very  malleable  and 
ductile,  and  to  possess  a  fine  color.  It  is  com- 
posed of  750  parts  of  gold,  166  of  silver,  and 
84  of  cadmium.  Wood's  alloy,  which  fuses  at 
158°  F.,  is  composed  of  3  parts  of  cadmium, 
2  of  tin,  4  of  lead,  and  8  of  bismuth.  It  is  as 
a  yellow  paint  that  cadminm  compounds  are 
most  highly  prized.  By  mising  a  solution  of 
gum  arable,  chloride  of  oadmium,  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  together,  we  obtain  a  fine  yel- 
low paint,  which  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
known  to  artists.  There  are  other  modes  of 
making  it,  and  the  purity  of  color  depends 
very  much  upon  the  absence  of  metals  that 
turn  black  when  iriised  with  sulphur,  and 
npon  the  care  with  which  it  is  dried.  The 
very  property  that  led  to  the  condemnation 
of  zinc  white^  and  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  discovery  of  cadmium,  is  the  yellow 
color,  now  moat  frequently  turned  to  valuable 
account.  The  keeping  properties  of  the  collo- 
dion, made  sensitive  by  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium,  have  made  these  salts  great  fa- 
vorites with  photographers,  and  a  new  use  for 
cadmium  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  this 
direction.  Manufacturers  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  save  the  fiimace  and  flue  dust  of 
zinc  works,  and  separate  the  cadminm  from 
them,  and  in  this  way  the  supply  of  the  metal 
is  increasing.  The  following  mixture  bums 
with  a  brilliaat  white  fiame,  surrounded  by 
£  magnificent  bine  boi'der:  saltpetre,  20  parts; 
sulphur,  5 ;  sulphide  of  cadmium,  4 ;  lamp- 
black, 1.  This  can  be  moistened,  and  made 
up  into  balls  or  candles,  and  ignited  after  the 
manner  of  a  fuse. — The  salts  of  cadmium  are 
in  general  soluble  and  take  crystallized  forms. 
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tained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the  metal 
itself  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  nitric  acid 
being  added.  It  is  a  salt  of  similar  properties 
to  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  much  more 
powerful.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout ;  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  as  an  astringent  and  stimu- 
lant, and  for  the  removal  of  specks  and  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea.  There  seems  to  be  still 
some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  dose  for  internal 
use,  since  some  authorities  state  that  it  is  about 
equal  in  power  to  sulphate  of  zinc,  while  others 
estimate  it  as  being  ten  times  more  active. 

CIDHIIS,  a  mythical  kmg  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phreuicia,  and  brother  of  Eu- 
rope, who  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Hellas 
the  16  simple  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
He  left  his  native  country  in  search  of  his  sister 
Enropa,  who  had  been  borne  off  by  Jupiter, 
On  making  inquiry  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
to  what  state  he  should  choose  for  settlement, 
he  was  advised  to  follow  a  heUer  which  would 
meet  him.  Cadmus  found  her  in  Phocis  and 
followed  her  into  Bosoiia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  a  spot  which  Cadmus  called  Oadmea, 
and  which  became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  He 
sent  some  of  his  company  to  draw  water  from 
a  well  sacred  to  Mars.  This  well  was  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  which  slew  the  intruders.  Cad- 
mus slew  the  dragon,  and  was  directed  by 
Minerva  to  sow  the  monster's  teeth.  He  did 
so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediately 
sprang  from  the  ground,  who  were  called 
the  Sparti,  or  the  Sown.  These  were  about 
to  turn  upon  Oadmns,  but  the  latter  threw  a 
stone  amid  them,  and  a  fight  ensued  which 
did  hot  cease  until  flU  were  slMn  except  five. 
These  survivors  became  tractable  and  helped 
Cadmus  to  build  a  new  city.  Cadmns  was  hon- 
ored as  the  founder  and  patron  of  Thebes.  To 
recompense  him  for  his  perils  the  gods  gave 
him  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, for  a  wife,  and  honored  their  nuptials  with 
their  presence  and  with  gifts,  Oadmua  subse- 
quently became  king  of  the  Enchelians,  fought 
theHlyrians,(indhadasoncalledEljTius;  and 
finally  he  and  Harmonia  were  changed  iuto 
serpents  and  removed  to  Elysium. 

CIDOIIDIL,  Georges,  the  leader  of  the  Chonans 
or  Breton  insurgents  in  the  French  revolution, 
born  at  KerWano,  in  lower  Brittany,  Jan.  1, 
1771,  guillotined  in  Paris,  June  35,  1804.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Vannes,  and  at 
first  shared  in  the  reformatory  hopes  which 
the  revolution  inspired ;  but  the  attempts  of 
the  assembly  against  the  church  set  him  in  op- 
position to  all  the  new  ideas.  "With  60  of  his 
compatriots  he  joined  in  17S3  the  Veadean 
chiefs  at  Foug^res.  He  was  soon  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  but  escaped  in  the  di^uise 
of  a  saUor,  and  became  formidable  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Chonans.  After  the  disaster  of 
Quiberon,  he  united  the  remains  of  the  royal- 
ist troops,  but  was  unable  to  make  progreEs 
against  the  republican  array  under  Hoclie.  By 
I  his  efforts  the  insurrection  was  renewed  ta 
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1799,  but  without  success,  aiwT  he  waa  obliged 
to  flee  to  England.  He  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  English  government,  and  by 
the  count  'of  Artois,  who  made  him  lieutenant 
general.  In  1803  he  returned  to  Paris,  with 
several  other  offlcers,  with  the  design  of  over- 
throwing the  government.  Hia  plot  was  re- 
veled, and  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  were 
immediately  directed  to  his  discovery,  Piohe- 
grn,  his  principal  associate,  was  betrayed  by  a 
friend,  and  was  a  few  days  later  found  dead 
in  his  cell.  Cadoudal  was  arrested  in  March, 
1804,  attempting  to  leave  Paris  in  a.  cover- 
ed carriage,  first,  however,  shooting  two  of  the 
police,  and  shortly  after  was  adjndged  guilty 
of  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  first  consul. 
He  showed  great  courage  to  the  lastj  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  aid 
avoiding  most  careftEy  to  compromise  any  of 
his  partisans. 

GJDWiLiiDER,  John,  an  American  solder, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  died  Feb.  10, 
1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  in  1775 ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  commander  of  avolunteer  com- 
pany, nearly  all  the  members  of  which  sub- 
sequeutly  became  officers  in  the  army.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  by  congress  a  brigadier 
general,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  Germantown,  audMonmouth. 
He  commanded  one  division  of  the  army  in  the 
attact  upon  Trenton,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
ice  irom  crossing  the  river  in  season  to  en- 
gage in  anything  but  the  pursuit  of  the  defeat- 
ed enemy.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen.  Con- 
way ou  account  of  his  intrigues  gainst  Gen. 
Washington,  and  was  after  the  war  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  Maryland. 

CXCILllNS,  or  Ipoda,  an  order  of  batrachians, 
with  a  long  snake-Iiie  body,  destitute  of  limbs, 
and  with  very  minute  eyes.  They  live  in  the 
tropical  marshes  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
and  attain  a  length  of  1  to  3  feet.  Their  move- 
ments are  snake-like. 

CXCILItIS  CITIES,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  con- 
temporary of  Ennius,  and  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Terence,  died  in  168  B.  0.  Of  his 
works  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas,  which  indicate 
that  his  plays  were  adaptations  from  the  works 
of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  placed 
him,  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  the  first 
rank  of  comic  poets. 

CMIOM  (Lat.  emcM,  blind),  the  rounded  or 
sac-like  commencement  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  small  intestine  opens  into  the  large  intes- 
tine nearly  at  right  angles,  and  at  a  distance  of 
3i  inches  from  the  commencement  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  inclu- 
ded between  its  commencement  and  the  opening 
of  the  small  intestine,  is  called  the  cfecnm,  or, 
in  popular  language,  the  blind  gut,  from  its 
closed  and  rounded  extremity.  It  is  also  called 
the  c/^nt  eoli,  or  head  of  the  colon.  It  is  the 
mosbcapacicns  portion  of  the  large  intestine, 
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its  width  being  about  equal  to  its  length.  It  is 
situated  in  the  right  iliac  region  (see  Abdomen), 
where  it  is  retained  in  position  by  a  fold  of  pe- 
ritoneum and  an  attachment  of  loose  cellular 
tissue.  From  its  rounded  extremity  it  sends 
off  a  narrow  tubular  prolongation,  four  or  fivn 
inches  in  length,  called  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix, which  is  curled  spirally  in  several  turns, 
and  is  also  retained  in  position  by  a  peritoneal 
attachment.  The  specific  functions  performed 
by  the  ctecum,  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  large  intestine,  are  not  clearly 
understood.  It  is  sometimes  the  abode  of  a 
mintite  parasite,  the  trichocephalua  dispar, 
which  is  rarely  found  in  any  oUier  location, 

CM>MON,  the  first  Anglo-Sason  poet,  died 
A.  D.  680.  According  to  tradition,  he  was 
a  swineherd  to  the  monks  of  Whitby,  and 
one  night  a  vision  appeared  to  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  sing.  When  te  awoke,  the 
words  of  a  poem  in  prwse  of  the  Creator 
were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  monastery  at  Whitby,  where 
he  contiuQcd  to  compose  devotional  poems. 
His  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  edited  by  Ju- 
nius. Thorpe  published  an  edition  of  it  (Lon- 
don, 1833)  for  the  society  of  antiquaries.  It 
has  l>een  said  that  Milton  took  some  ideas  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  from  the  poems  of  Ctedmon, 
They  were  very  popular,  and  furnished  plenti- 
ful materials  to  the  makers  of  mysteries  and 
miracle  plays.     The  only  manuscript  of  the 

taraphrase  estant  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bod- 
jian  library  at  Oxford. 

CXUrS  IUSELUHUS,  a  Latin  physician,  a 
native  of  Numidia,  who  flourished  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  medical  work  still  highly  esteemed. 
He  divides  diseases  into  two  great  classes,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic,  to. the  tbrmer  of  which 
classes  he  devotes  his  first  three  books,  and 
to  the  latter  the  remaining  seven, 
CIXIUS  mom.  see  Rome. 
CAEK,  a  town  of  Normandy,  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Calvados,  upon  the  river 
Orne,  10  m.  from  its  month,  and  130  m.  W.  N.W. 
of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1886,  41,664.  It  is  on  the  hne 
of  the  Paris  and  Cherbourg  railway,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  a  railway  from  the  south.  The  Odon 
falls  into  the  Orne  at  the  city,  and  a  basin  is 
formed  which  is  connected  ijy  a  ship  canal 
with  the  ocean,  so  that  vessels  of  200  tons  are 
enabled  to  reach  Caen.  Its  streets  are  broad 
and  straight.  William  the  Conqueror  built 
here  a  large  church,  known  as  the  aMaye  aux 
AcmmeSf  now  the  church  of  St.  Etienne,  where 
he  was  buried;  while  his  queen,  Matilda,  was 
the  founder  of  another  church,  the  abbaye  ause 
femmea,  now  the  church  of  8wnt  Trinity, 
whose  elegant  architecture  contrasts  with  the 
austere  severity  of  the  former.  The  church  of 
St.  Pierre  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
spire;  and  there  are  several  other  fine  churches. 
The  finest  promenades  are  the  Grand  Cours 
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along  the  Ome,  the  Petit  Oonra,  and  the  Cours 
Oaffarelli.  The  h6tel  de  Valoia,  built  in  1638  for 
Nicolas  Le  Valois,  ia  now  the  esehange.  The 
prefecture,  the  theatre,  .the  hall  of  the  univer- 
aitf,  and  the  h6tel  de  ville  are  fine  buildings. 
In  the  hfitel  de  ville  is  a  public  library  of 
more  than  50,000  volumes.  The  muBBum  con- 
t«n8  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  prih- 
oipal  manufacture,  that  of  lace,  employs  30,000 
women  and  children.  There  are  four  ship  yarda, 
and  cut  stone,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  is 
exported  in  large  quantities. — Oaen  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  hut 
of  these  foitificatioas  one  tower  and  a  castle 
are  all  that  remain.  It  wea  taken  in  1346  by 
Edward  ni.  just  before  the  battle  of  Crfioy; 
and  agun  by  the  English  in  1417,  who  held  it 
till  1450  It  suffered  durmg  the  einl  and 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  was  pil 
laged  by  the  Huguenots  in  16b2   and   ieprived 
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1686,  of  most  of  its  sldUed  artisans.  After  June 
2,  1798,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Giron- 
dists. Here,  in  the  same  lunatic  hospital,  died 
Beau  Brnmmel  and  Bourrienne,  the  secretary 
of  Napoleon. 

CAEKLEON,  a  market  town  of  Monmouth- 
shire, England,  on  the  Usk,  3  m.  N.  E.  of  New- 
port; pop.  in  1871,  1,368.  The  parisj;!  church 
(St.  Oadoo's)  has  a  tower  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish style.  There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
over  the  Usk,  and  iron  and  tin  works  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  a  Roman  station  (Isca 
Sihrum),  and  a  Roman  road,  via  Julia,  passed 
through  it.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cap- 
ital of  Britannia  Secunda  (Wales),  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  soon  after  the  inti-odnction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  mythic  com't  of  King  Arthur,  and  a  apace 
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of  ground,  223  by  192  ft,  has  received  the 
name  of  Arthur's  Round  Table ;  but  it  was 
probably  a  Roman  amphitheatre.    In  the  12th 


o  be  chief  phyaiei 
"    ledieine  in  tne 
s  he  retained 


century  it  was  noted  as  a  aeat  of  learning, 
Mid  eontwned  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monla. 
Many  objects  of  antiquity,  chiefly  Eoman,  have 
been  foond  in  the  vicinityi  which  are  preserved 
m  the  mnsenm  of  the  town. 

CAiXlEiRTHEN.    See  Cabmaethek. 

CUVUBTON.    See  Oaebaevon. 

dSUfDmS,  Aadrau  (A»dbga  Oesalpino), 
an  Italian  phjeician  and  naturalist^  honi  at 
irezzo  in  1519,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  33,  1608. 
IIo  was  for  a  time  professor  of  botany  in  the 
imi\er«ity  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterward  called.to 
Rome  by  Clement  VIII.  ti 
to  the  pope  and  professor 
Sapienza  college,  which  j 
till  his  death.  He  publiahed  works  upon  hot- 
any,  mineralogy,  medicine,  and  the  highest 
questions  of  philosophy.  His  philosophical 
speculations  are  contained  mdnly  in  his  Qwm- 
tiones  Peripatetics.  In  hia  first  publication, 
^ecttlum  ArtU  Mediem  Hippocraticum,  he 
showed  his  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  following  pas- 
sage IS  from  the  second  chapter  of  its  first 
book  "  For  in  animals  we  see  that  the  nutri- 
ment IS  carried  through  the  veins  to  the  heart 
as  to  a  laboratory,  and  its  last  perfection  being 
there  attained,  it  ia  driven  by  the  spirit  which 
is  begotten  in  the  heart  through  uie  arteries 
and  distributed  to  the  whole  body,"  The  sys- 
tem accepted  since  the  time  of  Harvey  could 
hardly  be  more  definitely  or  accurately  stated. 
He  was  styled  by  Linnfeus  the  first  orthodox 
or  systematic  botanist^  and  his  work  on  plants 
was  a  handbook  to  Linnteas  in  all  his  classifi- 
cations. Botanyin  the  time  of  Osesalpinus  was 
the  popular  witchcraft;  as  a  science,  it  consisted 
in  a  mass  of  erudition  about  the  marvelious  but 
imaginary  virtues  of  plants.  Ofesalpinns  songht 
successfully  to  transfer  it  from  the  realm  of 
magic  to  that  of  science.  He  proposed  the 
basis  of  classification  upon  which  the  whole 
system  of  Ijnnieus  rests,  namely,  the  distinc- 
tion of  plants  in  their  parts  of  fructification, 
and  defined  many  classes  and  orders  as.  they 
remain  in  the  Linn^an  arrangement. 
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CXSAR,  Cains  JiUds,  a  Bomau  general  and 
statesman,  born,  according  to  authorities  long 
univeraally  credited,  July  13,  100  B.  0.,  but, 
according  to  the  almost  unanswerable  proof 
recently  advanced  by  Momrasen,  exactly  two 
years  earlier,  assassinated  in  the  senate  house 
on  the  ides  (IStli)  of  March,  «  B.  C.  The 
mouth  of  hia  birth,  previously  called  Quiu- 
tilis,  was  from  his  name  called  Julius,  from 
which  comes  our  July.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  of  prtetorian  rank,  and  hia  mother 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Aurelius  Ootta. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
most  extraordinary  endowments.  He  was 
quick  to  learn,  of  wonderful  memory,  the  live- 
liest imagination,  and  indefatigable  diligence. 
In  his  17th  year,  having  been  married  to  one 
Oossutia,  he  protiired  a  divorce  in  order  to 
marry  Oornelia,,a  ^tighter  of  Oinna,  then  a 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  His  aunt  Jn- 
lia  had  previously  married  Marina,  the  fore- 
most democratic  chief;  and  thus  by  a  double 
connection  Ofesar  was  brouglit  upon  the  popu- 
lar side.  Sulla  sought  to  detach  him  from  tnis 
party  by  perauading  bira  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
but  Otesar  refused.  Snlla,  angry  at  this,  strip- 
ped him  of  hia  wife's  dowry,  of  the  fortune  he 
Lad  inhepted,  and  of  the  office  offiamen  dialis 
(priest  of  Jupiter)  which  he  held.  -  Cjeaar  even 
deemed  it  necessary  to  quit  Borne,  and  esca- 
ping the  satellitea  of  Sulla,  who  tracked  him 
in.  his  flight,  he  took  reftige  with  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Minucius  Thermus  was  then 
prtetor  in  Asia,  and  appointed  Ofesar  to  conduct 
the  siege  of  Mytilene,  which  he  did  with  re- 
markable energy  and  success.  The  death  of 
Sulla  allowed  him  to  return  to  Eome,  where  he 
indicted  Dolabella  for  extoi'tion  in  Macedonia 
(TT) ;  but  the  senate  saved  its  partisan.  The 
credit  he  gained  aa  an  orator  in  the  case  of 
Dolabella  suggested  to  him  the  deagn  of  culti- 
vating eloquence,  for  which  purpose  he  set 
out  for  Rhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
Moio,  who  a  year  or  two  before  was  Oicero'a 
teacher.  On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured 
by  a  hand  of  Oilician  pirates,  who  detained 
him  S8  days.  TThey  asked  a  ransom  of  80 
talents  (over  $30,000),  which  he  laughed  at, 
saying  that  if  they  knew  who  he  was  they 
would  demand  60-  He  consented  to  pay  it, 
but  to)d  them  that  if  he  ever  caught  them  after- 
ward he  would  cruciiy  them  all.  Arrived  at 
the  island  of  Deloa,  he  was  set  on  shore,  and 
paid  the  ransom ;  but  he  immediately  organized 
a  small  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates, 
came  up  with  and  captured  them,  and  takmg 
thera  to  land  reported  their  case  to  the  Roman 
proconsul.  While  that  magistrate  was  con- 
sidering what  was  to  be  done,  Oresar  remem- 
bered his  threat,  aid  executed  the  whole  gang 
In  74,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  ol 
the  pontiflces,  he  returned  to  Eome,  and  for  a 
while  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  gross 
debauchery,  winning  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  by  his  affable  manners  and  careless 
generosity.     In  73  he  was  chosen  a  mUitary 
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tribune,  and  in  68  a  qutestor,  in  which  office 
he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  wife  of  Marius ;  and  he  also  cansed  the  bust 
of  Marius  to  be  carried  in  procession,  for  the 
^rat  time  dnce  the  dictatorship  of  Bulla. 
While  he  was  quteator  he  also  served  in  8p^, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  military  capaci- 
ty. In  6S  he  was  elected  edile,  and  this  office, 
being  connected  with  the  public  entertain- 
menta,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
taste  for  magnificence.  He  raised  again  the 
trophiea  of  victory,  which,  erected  in  the  capi- 
tal by  Marius,  had  been  thrown  down  by  Sulla's 
order ;  and  he  enlarged  the  theatres,  and  gave 
splendid  games  and  festivals.  He  came  out  of 
the  BedileSiip  several  millions  of  dollars  in  debt. 
In  63  the  conspiracyof  Catiline  was  discovered, 
and  Oaasar  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it; 
but  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  senate 
some  time  later,  he  succeeded,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  auditors,  though  not  of  biatoriane, 
in  diaproving  the  atory.  He  defended  the  con- 
spirators, however,  from  the  punishment  of 
death,  holding  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  scat; 
ter  them  and  keep  them  under  strict  guardl 
In  the  same  year  he  aspired  to  the  place  of 
pontifex  maximus,  one  of  considerable  influence 
and  emolument.  Catulus,  an  opposing  candi- 
date, olfered  to  pay  his  debts  if  oe.jvould  with- 
draw, bnt  Cesar  replied  that  ha  would- borrow 
more  money  than  that  if  it  Fere  necessary  to 
his  success.  On  the  day  of  election  he  remark- 
ed to  his  mother  that  this  day  would  see  him 
either  the  chief  priest  of  Borne  or  a  dead  man. 
He  was  elected,  getting  more  votes  from  the 
tribes  of  his  oppouents  than  they  did  them- 
selves. The  next  year  (62)  he  became  pnetor, 
and  on  laying  down  that  office  was  transferred, 
afi  was  the  custom,  to  the  government  of  a  prov- 
ince. He  selected  Spain;  but  before  he  de- 
parted his  creditors  arrested  him,  and  his 
friend  Graasns  had  to  become  hia  security  to 
the  amtwnt  of  nearly.  $S,QCM},000.  He  achiev- 
ed not  a  little  military  snooess  in  Spain  in  a 
cruel  war  against  the  native  tribes,  and  then 
hurried  back  to  run  for  the  consulship.  He 
was  chosen,  and  administered  the  government 
with  imexarapled  vigor  (60).  Hia  colleague, 
Bibulua,  attempted  in  the  outset  to  check  him 
ia  his  objects,  but  in  a  short  time  was  com- 
pletely outmanaged,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  re^st  Otesar's  measures  was  carried  from 
the  forum  by  the  lictors  at  Ctesar's  order.  He 
limited  the  powers  of  the  senate,  often  even 
disregarding  their  constitutional  decrees;  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  *law  for  the  distribution 
of  lands  among  the  poorer  classes;  gwtedthe 
favor  of  the  equestrian  order  by  releasing  it 
from  an  oppressive  contraet ;  and  made  him- 
aelt  a  great  favorite  with  the  x>eople.  At  the 
same  time  he  strengthened  the  political  coali- 
tion made  the  preceding  year  with  Pompey  and 
Orassus,  and  known  as  the  first  triumvirate.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  was  given  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  Illyricum,  lor  Ave 
years ;  and  the  senate,  the  more  effectually  to 
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fit  liim  out  of  tlie  way,  added  Transalpine 
aul  (France)  to  the  charge  (69).  The  nest 
year  he  arriyed  in  his  province,  where  he  was 
now  to  engage  in  a  lahor  which  would  test  his 
militm'y  taJents.  The  Bomans  were  aslted  to 
settle  the  disputes  of  the  Gallic  tiibee,  war- 
ring among  eadi  other  for  the  ascendancy,  and 
also  to  help  them  repnlae  the  Suevi,  who  were 
beginning  to  invade  and  oppress  the  oounti'j. 
OiBsar  defeated  the  German  army  under  Ario- 
vistus,  between  Vesontio  (Besangon)  and  the 
Bhine,  in  58,  and  drove  the  I'enmant  ooroaa  the 
Bhine ;  in  5T  he  marched  agaiast,  and  in  that  and 
the  snooeeding  year  fiiily  subjugated  tte  Bel^o 
tribes,  ivinning  a  aeries  of  remarkable  viotoriea; 
in  the  summer  of  55  he  made  his  first  expedi- 
tion to  Britain,  and  tlie  next  spring  nndeitook 
a  partially  anooeasftd  invasion  of  the  island ,  m 
B8,  his  government  having  been  estended  for 
five  years  more,  he  sappreased  a  formidable 
inaairecfcion  among  the  conquered  contmental 
tiibes;  and  on  the  brealdng  oat  of  a  second  and 
wide-spread  revolt,  he  finally  determined  on  tho 
complete  and  lasting  satflBction  of  th«  whole 
of  Ganl,  nearly  all  of  which,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  foimer  allies  of  the  Eooiani, 
was  now  arrayed  against  him.  After  a  long 
saocesaon  of  violent  conflicts,  and  displayi  of 
the  most  brilliant  generalship,  lie  saw  all  the 
region  west  of  the  Ehine  (which  rivei  he 
crossed  twice)  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees  made 
subject  to  Eome,  and  his  design  accomplished 
— In  the  mean  time  political  intrigues  had 
been  constantly  a^tating  Eome,  and  now  at 
the  close  of  his  viotorioua  eampaigna,  Pom 

Key,  his  rival  (though  lately  his  son-m  low, 
aving  in  59  married  liis  daughter  Julia,  who 
died  in  54),  procured  a  law  recalling  O^aar, 
who  refn3&3  to  obey,  and  was  tlireatened  with 
being  declared  the  enemy  of  the  republio.  The 
tribunes  of  tbe  people  refused  to  confirm  the 
decrees,  when  the  senate,  treating  their  veto 
with  contempt,  outlawed  Ossaar,  and  directed 
the  consuls  to  "see  to  it  that  the  republio 
should  suflfer  no  liarm."  The  tribunes  repair- 
ed to  Oeesai-,  who  had  now  by  means  of  tiieii- 
accession  got  the  law  on  his  dde,  and  ho  im- 
mediately (January,  i9)  passed  the  Eubicon, 
a  small  stream  separating  his  province  from 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  march 
upon  Eome.  This  act  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  senate,  who  pre- 
pared for  defence.  Pompey  acted  as  lieir 
commander-in-chief,  hut  the  popular  feeling 
soon  manifested  itself  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
CEBsar,  fiat  the  senatorial  party  fled  to  Greece. 
Oteaar  pursued  them  thither,  and  then  for  years 
a  war  raged  which  led  Oteaar  into  Spmn,  and  all 
over  Italy ;  into  Thessaly,  where  the  great  hat- 
ilo  of  Pharsalia  or  Pharsalus  (Aug.  9,  48)  deci- 
ded for  him  against  Pompey ;  to  Egypt,  where 
he  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  head  of  his  great 
rival,  treacherously  killed  there,  imd  where  be 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Egyptian  woman  the 
dispute  for  the  throne  between  the  last  Ptole- 
my and  Oleopati-a ;  into  Pontus,  against  Phar- 
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naces,  son  of  Mithridates,  where  he  conquered 
with  such  ease  that  he  could  announce  V&ii, 
vidi,'Bici;  into  the  province  of  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  M.  Scipio,  but  could  not  conquer  Oato, 
who  at  TJtica  preferred  death  to  life  under  the 
rule  of  a  ainglo  man.  The  result  of  these  vjcto- 
riea  was  that  Otesar  gained  supreme  power  in 
the  Boman  state,  and  in  40  was  prochmned  dic- 
tator for  ten  years,  from  the  lat  of  January,  45, 
"With  consummate  statesmanship  he  set  to  worlc 
reorganizing  the  nation,  though  perpetually  in- 
terrnpted  by  the  remains  of  me  senatorial  par- 
ty. The  sons  of  Pompey  rose  against  him  in 
Spain,  which  compelled,  him  to  go  thither  and 
crash  them  (at  Mnnda,  45).  On  his  return  he 
was  bailed  as  imperafor,  and  invested  with 
sovereign  poweis,  the  ippellation  of iiate!  pa 
'  the  fithei 


'tamped  inth  his 
I  and  he 
.s  allow  ed  to 
ai  at  all  times 
,ioiin  ot  lauiel 
his  be  id  Tins 
<  ,1  I       ,    j  I  ^         exceaa   ot    sub  ei 

^'i^iwLUtw*^  vienie  on  the  pait 

of  the  laultitude, 
won  and  deluded 
by  his  tiiumphs  and  his  hngly  tJiow  and  libei 
ality,  rekindled  the  jealousy  of  the  aiibtocratic 
faction  and  di8^,usted  all  the  more  modeiate 
But  tlie  gross  flattery  of  the  new  senate  cat 
lied  mattere  to  a  stJl  higher  pitch  ot  adiila 
tion.  They  ordeied  the  statues  of  Ceesai  to  be 
borne  in  tie  proceasions  along  with  those  of 
the  gods ;  they  dedicated  temples  and  altars  to 
him,  and  appointed  priests  to  superintend  his 
worship.  A  story  become  current  that  he  as- 
pii-ed  to  the  name  of  king  and  to  royal  power ; 
and  tiiough  he  had  ostentatiously  refiised  a 
crown  tendered  him  in  publio  by  Mm'k  An- 
tony, this  report  gained  such  credit  tbat  a 
number  of  young  patricians  availed  themselves 
of  the  Boman  overaion  to  a  monarchical  title 
aa  a  oloak  to  a  design  for  Otesar's  assassiuation. 
Cains  Oassius  was  the  ostenahle  leader  of  this 
conspnacy,  asaated  by  Brutus,  whom  Otesar 
had  greatly  benefited,  but  who  was  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  his  benefactor,  as  his  ancestor  sacri- 
ficed his  sons,  to  the  republic.  Cresar  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reforms  of  the  government^  mid 
in  ijie  endeavor  to  consolidate  the  public  or- 
der, to  which  end  he  had  projected  and  partly 
executed  several  vital  meastires.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  the  eonspii'ators.  about  60  In 
ail,  perfected  their  plans.  Though  warned  by 
a  soothsayer,  and,  accordiog  to'  the  Eoman  ac- 
count, met  by  the  most  unfavorable  omens, 
Osesai-  was  not  to  he  dissuaded  fi-om  his  regu- 
lar attention  to  the  public  business,  and  visited 
the  senate  house  as  usual  on  the  ides  of  March, 
the  day  of  which  the  fortune-teller  had  in- 
structed him  to  beware.     On  his  way  a  writ- 
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ten  acoonat  of  the  conspiiacy  was  put  into  iis 
himii,  but  lie  thrust  it  imoponed  into  tte 
boaom  of  iiis  mantle.  It  was  agreed  by  tlie 
conspirators  that  one  of  them,  Lucius .  Tillius 
OimW,  should  pieaent  a  petitioa  to  Mm,  and 
that  his  eipeoteu  refusal  to  grant  it  should  be 
the  s^nal  for  hia  muider  All  happened  ■os  it 
tad  been  planned;  the  assassins  rasiied  upon 
him  with  tlieir  dnggei-e,  and  met  with  but  a 
tnomentary  resistance;  wrapped  in  his  toga, 
he  sank,  pierced  with  33  wounds,  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Pompey ;  and  Kome  was  again 
plunged  into  oivil  war,  and  became  a  prey  to 
Antony  and  Octavias,  the  grandson  of  Otesar's 
sister  Julia.  The  heads  of  the  conspiracy, 
Brntas  and  Oassius,  perished  at  Philippi  in  42, 
and  when  Ootavins  had  vanquished  Antonins, 
Cffisar's  son  bj  Cleopatra,  CEeaarion,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  Otesar'slast  wife,  Oalpumia, 
survived  him. — As  a  general  Oiesar  stands  in 
history  among  the  first,  having  no  equal  except 
perhaps  the  modern  H"apoleon ;  aa  a  statesman 
the  highest  rank  is  conceded  to  him ;  as  an 
orator  he  was  compared  to  Oicero ;  and  as  a 
Writer  ha  surpasaed  Xenophon,  and  was  only 
lasa  than  Tacitus.  Besides  his  masterly  "  Oom- 
meutaries,"  the  memoirs  of  his  own  career,  he 
wrote  on  grammar  and  on  rhetoric :  composed 
tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrics ;  and  reformed 
the  calendar  as  weJI  as  the  state.  (See  Oaibn- 
DA.E.)  His  moral  sensibility  appears  to  have 
been  nnequal  to  his  intelleotual  aonteness  or  to 
his  force  of  will ;  and  the  record  of  his  life  is 
stained  by  acta  of  profii^aoy,  and  by  a  need- 
iesswaateof  humanlife.  In  person,  Ossai' waa 
tall  and  spare ;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his 
body  weak  and  Buhject  to  epileptic  fits.  He 
was  fastidious  in  liis  tastes,  amiable  and  oour- 
teoua,  careful  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends, 
and  generous  to  his  enemies,  except  when  he 
deemed  them  inconi^ble.  His  great  works 
are  the  Gomment<irii  de  Bella  Gallieo  and 
Oom,m«ihtarU  de  Bello  Givili.  The  first  is  in 
seven  books,  containing  the  incidents  of  as 
many  campaigns ;  an  eighth  book  was  after- 
ward added  by  another  handj  it  contains  an 
acoonnt  of  his  actions  while  m  Gaul,  during 
which  time  he  invaded  Biitiun  and  Germany. 
The  second  work  describes  his  contest  with 
Pompey  untU  the  tjme  of  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  not  known  when  he  published  the 
first,  hat  it  was  probably  about  51  B.  0. ;  the 
second  was  published  in  4T  B.  0.  Botli  these 
works  were  written  immediately  after  the 
events  occurred,  and  are  therefore  most  impor- 
tant as  authorities.  His  style  is  noted  for  its 
Kmplicity,  naturalness,  and  parity,  for  which 
qualities  notliing  in  the  Latin  language  can  be 
compared  to  it,  Cesar's  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Asinius  Pollio  ^uetonius, 
58),  and  byseyeral  laterwriters.  Schneider,  in 
partioular,  advauoes  the  opinion  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  first  work  was  political,  to  give  the 
public  a  favorable  idea  of  his  talents,  and  to 
oonfound  the  plana  of  his  enemies  who  were 
attempting  to  destroy  his  popularity ;  and  that 
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of  the  second  to  appease  tho  animosity  of 
the  pai-tisttus  of  Pompey.  This  opinion  has 
been  very  ingeniously  maintained,  but  there  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  reooncihng  it  with 
the  sirnplieity  of  Oiesar's  style.  Ctesar  is  men- 
tioned in  terras  of  unquaiifled  pr^se  by  Oicero 
in  his  Btv,1m».  Tacitus,  in  his  G&rmania,  calls 
him  sMmraaa  wactorv/m  dvBiis  J'liMus.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  Commentaries  has  also  been 
questioned.  Julius  Oelsua,  at  Constantinople, 
published  an  abstract  of  Ofesar'a  Commen- 
taries, from  which  arose  the  report  that  he 
was  the  original  author;  it  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  there  is  a  previous  Greek  translation 
of  Oojsar  by  Planudes.  Many  think,  and  with 
reason,  that  Oeesar  wrote  a  diary ;  Servius  has 
a  passage  which  is  not  in  our  copies,  under  the 
titieof  J^teneris;  and  Plutarch  has  one  under 
the  same  title  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
showing  that  something  of  the  kind  was  writ- 
ten by  him.  He  left  some  orations,  letters, 
apophthegms,  a  ti'eatise  De  Anahgia,  Anticato, 
&:c.,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  the  letters 
which  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Oicero. 
The  supposed  auUior  of  the  eighth  book,  and 
also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil  war,  is  Aulus 
Hirtius,  a  legate  of  Cfesar,  who  died  one  year 
after  lum  at  Mutina  (now  Modena),  where 
both  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were 
slain.  It  has  been  thought  that  Hirtius  wrote 
the  Mellum  ffispameum,  hut  the  style  shows 
it  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand.  The 
ediU(>  prineeps  of  Cesar's  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Borne  in  1469 ;  good  editions  are 
those  of  Oudendorp  (Stuttgart,  1823)  and 
Herzog  (Leipsio,  1881-'4). — The  ancient  au- 
thorities for  the  life  of  Ceesar  are  the  biog- 
raphies by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  the  let- 
ters and  orations  of  Oicero,  and  the  histories 
of  Dion  OasMus,  Appian,  and  Telleiua  Pater- 
oulus.  A  life  of  Cssar  was  begun  by  Napo- 
leon m.,  and  two  volumes  were  published 
(L'SUtoire  de  Jules  Cesar,  Paris,  1865-'e). 
But  perhaps  the  best  modem  account  of  his 
career  is  that  given  by  Mommsen,  who,  in 
his  "  History  of  Eome,"  has  devoted  a  very 
lai^e  space  to  this  subject. 

aSSiS.,  Su-  JBllns,  an  Ei^lish  jurist,  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  son  of  a  physician  to  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  bom  at  Tottenham  in  1567, 
died  April  28,  1830,  After  having  held  high 
oflices  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  appointed  by  James  I.  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  office  he  resigned  upon  re- 
ceiving that  of  master  of  the  rolls,  which  he 
retained  till  Ms  death.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
of  Baflon,  whom  he  asdated  during  hia  tiial, 
and  who  died  in  his  arms.  Williams,  Bacon's 
enecMsor,  havii^  himself  had  no  e5:perienoe  in 
chancery  practice,  relied  greatiy  upon  Sir  Ju- 
lius's learning  and  skill.  He  was  remai'kahie 
for  the  gravity  of  bis  character,  and  his  repu- 
tation for  benevolence  was  so  great  tliat  his 
house  was  as  well  known  to  poor  people  aa  a 
hospital.  Hia  life  was  published  by  Edmund 
Lodge  (royal  4to,  London,  1810). 
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CllSABEi  (now  EmsarweA).  I.  An  anoient 
city  of  Judea,  on  the  Mediteiraneau,  55  m. 
N.  K.  W,  of  Jernsalem.  It  was  founded  bj 
Herod  the  Great,  upon  tlie  site  of  a  town  oaUed 
Turria  Stratonia.  He  formed  its  harbor  hy 
the  oonstrtiction  of  a  onrved  mole  200  ft.  in 
length,  huilt  of  hlooka  of  stone  50  ft.  long 
and  18  wide,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  antiquity,    The  city  was  bnilt  aroimd 
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the  harbor,  and  was  adorned  with  a  temple  to 
Augustas  Otesar,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
wilJi  a  theatre,  circus,  and  many  other  splendid 
edifices.  It  became  tbe  seat  of  the  Roman 
proonratora  and  of  the  titular  kings  of  Judea. 
In  this  dty  Peter  preached,  Paul  was  imprison- 
ed, and  James  was  put  to  deatii.  Euaebins  the 
historian  was  bishop  of  Offisorea.  The  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  shortly  after  the  death 


of  Mohammed  and  leciptnied  m  1101  by  the 
crusaders  who  bnilt  a  cathedral  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple  It  is  now  m  mins.  1I< 
An  ancient  city  of  the  district  of  Cihoia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterward  Eu- 
sebia,  and  tie  residence  of  fibe  kings  of  Oappa- 
dooia.  It  was  taken  by  Tigi'anes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  oanied  the  people  with  otSer  Cap- 
padocians  to  his  new  town  Tigranocerta,  bat 
some  of  them  returned  after  the  Romans  took 
Tigi-anocerta.  When  Tiberius  made  Oappa- 
dooia  a  Roman  provinoe,  he  changed  the  name 
of  Maaaca  to  Oseaai'ea,  and  made  it  tlie  oapitaL 
In  tlie  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by  Sapor, 
who  slew  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitanffl. 
At  this  IJme,  about  A.  J).  256,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000,  In  the  reign  of  Jnstinian  the 
walls  were  repaired,  and  when  Oappadooia  was 
divided  into  Prima  anA  Seonnda  it  was  the 
capital  of  Oappadooia  Primti.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  who  beoame 
bishop  of  Cssarea  A.  D.  S70.     (See  Kaisa- 

EIYEH.) 

CXSIBEIH  SECTION,  the  taking  of  a  child 
from  the  womb  by  cntljng.  Sestus  JnliuiS,  an 
ancestor  of  Jalins  Oasar,  is  said  to  have  come 
into  the  world  by  this  opemtion,  and  to  have 
received  accordingly  the  name  of  Csesar  (Lat. 
etedsre,  to  cut),  which  was  afterward  re- 
tained as  a  fiimily  designation  by  his  direct 
descendants;  and  the  name  Oiesarean  section 
was  subsequently  pven  to  the  operation  itself. 
The  operation  was  first  performed  on  women 
who  died  in  childbirth  before  the  child  was 
born,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  infant, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  mother.  After  the  publication  of 
Ihe  work  of  Eucharins  Eoslein,  at  Worma,  in 


1513  ("The  Rose  Garden  for  Mi(  1 

Pregnant  "Women"),  and  the  imprt  i 

obstetric  science  made  by  Vesalius  i  , 
1543,  the  Ofesarean  operation  was  u< 
foi-med  in  aU  such  cases,  but  was  t^^,^,:^^^! 
by  law,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
child.  In  1581  Francois  Rousset,  a  sni^eon 
in  Paris,  pnblished  a  treatise  in  which  he  gave 
pi-oofs  of  the  possibility  of  safely  performing 
the  Os3Sarean  operation  on  the  living  mother, 
in  cases  of  malformation  and  impossible  natural 
delivery.  He  also  first  gave  the  present  name 
to  this  operation,  which  from  tliat  time  for- 
ward has  often  been  performed  on  the  living 
mother  witii  complete  success,  though  not  in- 
variably.—When  from  any  cause  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  superior  strait  of  the 
pelvis,  or  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lower 
strait,  is  not  more  than  Ij^  inch,  the  head  of  the 
child  cannot  pass,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
deliveiy  per  vias  natuToles.  It  then  becomes 
neoessaiy,  if  the  child  be  living,  to  resort  to  the 
O^sarean  operation  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
Byery.  Dr.  OhurchiU,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  this  question,  states  "that  in  eases 
where  the  patient  cannot  he  delivered  by  any 
other  means,  and  where,  consequently,  both 
motiier  and  child  would  inevitably  die,  a  chance 
of  saving  the  lives  of  both  is  afforded  by  the 
Ofesarean  section."  In  this  operation  the  walla 
of  the  abdomen  are  carefully  opened  in  fl'ont 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  also  opened,  and  the 
child  is  taken  directiy  from  the  womb,  in  lien 
of  passing  thi-ongli  the  natural  descent  The 
best  period  for  operating  is  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  labor,  provided  there  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  necessity.  The  strength  of  the  par- 
turient woman  is  then  unimpaired;   she  can 
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licar  tbe  operation  better,  and  runs  less  risk  oi' 
inflammation. 

CAISIDH;  a  metal  discovered  ia  1860-'61  by 
Bnnaen  and  KirchhofF  by  meaiis  of  Bpeotram 
analysis.  It  ho  closely  resembles  potassinm  in 
its  propertiea  that  it  had  escaped  tJie  notice  of 
chemists  who  puraned  tlieir  inTSstigations  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  methods  of  analyas. 
Bnnsen,  in  his  capacity  of  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  minwal  spi'ings  of  Baden,  recdved  the 
residnes  from  the  evaporation  of  Dttrkheim 
water,  and  in  the  course  of  a  oritioal  examina- 
tion into  its  properties  detected  by  two  bine 
lines  on  the  spectrum  that  something  different 
from  potash  was  manifestly  present.  He  precip- 
itated the  new  body  witli  chloride  of  platinum, 
and  by  repeated  washings  separated  it  from  its 
snrronndings.  In  consequence  of  the  color  of 
the  lines  on  the  spectrum  he  gave  the  name  of 
ctefflura  (Lat.  ctmiua,  sty-bine)  to  the  new  ele- 
ment. The  first  pubhcation  on  the  anbieot  was 
in  the  Armalen  of  Liebig  and  Wdhler  for  July, 
1861.  In  1864  Pisoni  fonnd  oEesinm  to  the 
estent  of  34  per  cent,  in  a  rare  mineral  from 
the  island  of  Elba,  called  poHus.  The  metal 
has  since  been  detected  in  camallite  and  tri- 
phylUne ;  in  numerous  salt  brines ;  in  the  lepi- 
dolite  of  Hebron,  Me.,  which  Johnson  fonnd  to 
contain  0'8  per  cent. ;  in  petalite,  various  sea 
sJiells,  basaltic  rocks,  and  ocoasionally  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  though  it  appears  not  to  he 
readily  asamilated  by  v^tables,  and  in  this 
respect  to  resemble  sodium.  Cfesinm  is  the 
most  electi'o-poMtive  of  all  the  metaJs,  and  oxi- 
dizes 80  rapidly  that  Bunsea  has  not  been  able 
to  give  a  fuU  d.e3cription  of  its  properties. 
Oomponnda  of  omsium,  analogous  to  those  ob- 
taiued  from  potasnnm  and  sodimn,  have  been 
prepared  by  chemists.  They  yield  alums, 
soaps,  and  organic  bodies,  none  of  which  iave 
at  pr^ent  any  application  in  the  ai'ts.  The 
atomic  weight  of  oieainm  is  133,  and  its  symbol 
isOs, 

CXSniS,  Bissne,  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  the  1st 
oentuiy.  Only  two  lines  of  his  poems  are  es- 
tant,  one  being  quoted  by  Prisdan  and  another 
by  Diomedes ;  but  he  was  praised  by  Quintilian, 
and  Persius  addressed  a  satire  to  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  with  Ma  vUla  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buriedHercuIaneum 
and  Pompeii  (79). 

CJF,  or  Eaf,  a  mountain  range  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  legends,  encircles 
the  earth.  The  sun  rises  from  behind  it,  and 
again  sets  behind  it.  "  From  Oaf  to  Oaf"  is 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  The 
pivot  npon  which  the  mountain  rests  is  a  hnge 
emerald,  named  Sakhral,  from  the  reflection 
of  which  earthquakes  proceed,  and  the  sky 
receives  its  color.  The  mountain  is  inhabited 
by  genii  and  gianfa. 

CAEFiKELLI,  an  Italian  vocalist,  whose  real 
name  waa  GaStano  MAJonaNo,  be 
near  Ban  in  1703,  died  in  Naples  in  3 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  his  iine 
voice  early  attracting  attention,  it  was  culti- 
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vatcd  under  the  tuition  of  the  n 
fai-o,  after  whom  he  assumed  the  name  of  Oaf- 
farelh  (Uttle  Oaffaro).  His  fether  had  him 
castrated,  and  after  sis  years'  study  under 
Porpora  of  H"aplea,  who  declared  him  to  be 
the  finest  singer  of  Italy  if  not  of  the  world, 
he  flret  appeared  in  1728  at  the  Valle  theatre 
in  Eome,  assmning  a  female  part,  as  was  nsual 
with  male  soprano  singers  of  those  days,  and 
his  handsome  face  increased  the  number  of  his 
admirers.  In  1730  he  won  new  success  and 
aoqnired  a  large  fortune  in  England,  after 
which  he  received  at  Venice  the  then  raipre- 
oedented  aunnal  salary  of  800  sequins  (about 
|2,000).  In  1760  he  sang  wonderfully  in  aar 
ored  mnaic  at  the  court  of  France,  but  offended 
Lonis  XV.  by  insisting  upon  receiving  in  ad- 
dition to  another  present  the  king's  poilrait, 
which  waa  ^ven  only  to  foreign  ministers,  re- 
marking that  all  tlie  ambassadors  in  the  world 
could  not  produce  one  tfngle  Oafftirelli,  He 
was  immediately  ordered  to  leave  France,  and 
his  return  to  Italy  purchased  the  dominion 
San  Dorato,  and  built  a  palace  on  which 
put  the  inscription,  Ampkimi,  Thebm^  ego 
num.  He  had  no  rival  excepting  perhaps 
Farinelli  in  the  compass,  fleribOity,  beauty, 
and  blended  vigor  and  sweetness  of  his  voice. 
He  also  had  some  talent  for  composition,  and 
eniiehed  Italian  musio  witb  new  aad  brilliant 
chromatic  scales. 

Cif  FARELLI,  Francois  llarie  Ai^nstc,  a  French 
soldier,  boi'n  at  Ftdga,  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Garonne,  Oct,  7,  1766,  died  at 
Lesohelles,  Aisne,  Jan,  38,  1849.  He  waa  de- 
scended from  a  patrician  Italian  family.  After 
the  revolution  ot  1789  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  from  Napoleon's  regard  for  his 
brother  was  promoted  to  be  aide-de-camp  and 
brigadier  general ;  Mid  in  reward  for  his  hav- 
ing prevaued  on  the  pope  in  1804  to  officiate 
personally  at  the  emperor's  coronation  in  Paris, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Tuileries 
(1806)  and  general  of  dividon.  Pi'om  1806  to 
1810  he  was  minister  of  war  and  the  navy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  from  1811  to  1818 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  peninsular  war 
against  the  Spanish  and  English,  He  was 
made  a  peer  in  1831, 

CIFFIBELU  DV  FILCA,  UhIs  Stoie  Joseph 
HaxlnlUen,  a  French  soldier,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Falga,  Feb,  13,  1766, 
died  near  St.  Jean  d'Aore,  Syria,  April  37, 
1799.  The  eldest  of  tan  children  who  became 
orphans  at  an  early  age,  he  divided  equally 
among  them  an  extensive  inheritance,  though 
he  was  legally  entitled  to  half  of  it.  He  favored 
the  revolution  of  1788,  and  served  as  captain 
in  the  anny  on  the  Ehine ;  bnt  having  publicly 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI,,  he  was  confined  to  his  country 
seat  Suhseqnentiy  restored,  he  crossed  the 
Ehine  under  Either  near  Dfl^eldorf  in  Sep- 
tember, 179B,  andlost  his  left  leg  near  Oreuz- 
naoh.  At  Napoleon's  request  he  assumed  in 
1798,  the  command  of  the  engineer 
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corpa  in  Egypt,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. Having,  in  the  '^ynan  campaign,  ini- 
tiated the  siege  operations  at  ht  Jean  d'Aore, 
he  was  shot  in  the  ktt  arm  Ain)  9  1799,  and 
died  irom  fever  setting  in  after  amputation. 
His  writings  on  mathematic  and  philosophy, 
chiefly  in  periodicals,  and  his  kbors  in  behalf 
of  education  led  to  hia  admission  to  the  Prencli 
academy. 

CAfFElHIi^  the  active  pnnciple  m  coffee,  first 
extracted  by  Runge  m  1820  It  is  a  weak 
alkaloid,  identical  in  chemical  composition  with 
theine,  tjie  active  principle  of  tea.  Being  fonnd 
in  all  the  varieties  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  tea,' 
which  are  used  as  drinks  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race,  it  no  donbt  possesses  some 
^operties  of  importance  to  the  animal  system, 
very  few  other  substances  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  nitrogen  as  caffeine,  its  percent- 
age of  this  element  amounting  to  31-8,  Its 
composition,  as  shown  by  Liebig,  is  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  CsHioNjO],  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  closely  related  to  some  of  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  bile,  as  taurine, 
also  to  methyl-theobromine.  It  is  obtained 
crystallized  in  long  silky  needles  of  a  white 
color,  which  are  fusible  and  volatile,  and  are 
easily  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
To  a  decoction  of  coffee  or  tea  acetate  of  lead 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  caffeotannic  acid. 
This  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filter- 
ing, and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its 
precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
liquor,  again  filtered,  is  then  evaporated,  and 
the  caffeine  crystallizes.  It  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving and  again  crystallizing.  The  qaantity 
obtained  from  coffee  is  generally  about  1  per 
cent.,  which  is  only  one  half  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  tea;  as  the  iufusions  are  prepared, 
however,  for  ordinary  use,  more  of  the  active 
principle  is  contained  in  a  cup  of  coffee  than 
in  one  of  tea.  Eobiqnet  and  Boutron  give 
much  larger  proportions  than  1  per  cent.  In 
Java  coffee  they  found  4-4  per  cent,  of  caffeine, 
and  in  Martinique  coffee  6'4  per  cent  Caffeine 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  powerfully  upon 
the  system  when  taken  in  doses  of  from  2  to 
10  grains.  It  causes  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
great  irregularity  of  the  pnlse,  oppressions  in 
the  chest  and  pains  in  the  head,  confnsion  of 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  sleeplessness, 
and  delirium.  The  substance  may  be  recogniz- 
ed by  its  great  volatility,  and  the  property  it 
possesses,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  ammoniacal 
gas,  of  giving  a  pink-colored  blush.  Caffeine 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  littie  chlorine 
water  yields  a  purple-red  residue,  which  be- 
comes golden  yellow  when  more  strongly  heat- 
ed, but  red  again  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  by 
thfe  reaction  it  may  be  detected  even  in  a  single 
coffee  bean.— Caffeine  has  been  formed  syn- 
thetically by  treating  the  silver  compound  of 
theobromine  with  methyl-iodide.  On  a  large 
Scale  caffeine  can  be  prepared  from  tea  by 
heating  the  concentrated  aqueous  decoction 
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with  litharge,  evaporating  the  decanted  liquid 
to  a  sirup,  and  treating  it  with  pearlash  and 
alcohol.  Glaus  finds  Uiat  the  inferior  com- 
mercial sorts  of  tea  are  richer  in  caffeine  than 
the  finer  and  more  fragrant  varieties. — Caffeine 


ache.  It  shonid  only  he  used  for  these  pur- 
poses in  cases  of  debility.  Inflammation  enn- 
traindioates  its  use.  The  dose  is  one  or  two 
grains  repeated  every  hour  till  eight  or  ten 
grdns  are  taken  if  necessary 

CAFFI,  Ippallto,  an  Itahan  painter,  born  in 
Belluno  in  1814.  He  studied  uj  Venice  and 
Rome,  visited  the  East,  and  in  1848  barely 
escaped  being  shot  by  the  Austnan  authonties 
on  acconnt  of  hia  participation  in  revolutionary 
outbreaks.  After  the  capitulation  of  Venice 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Piedmont.  He  ex- 
cels in  monumental  views  by  an  original  dispo- 
sition of  hght  and  shade.  His  most  celebrated 
picture  is  "The  Carnival  in  Rome,"  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1856,  and 
which  he  has  reproduced  more  than  40  times. 

CIFFRIRII,  or  KaflMria.  I.  Also  called  Ka- 
flriand,  a  country  in  the  E.  part  of  South  Africa, 
between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  extending  N. 
on  the  coast  from  the  Great  Kei  river  to  the 
Umzimculu,  about  140  m.,  and  inland  about 
90  m.  to  the  Storm  and  Quathlamba  moun- 
tains, between  lat.  30"  and  82°  40'  S.,  and  Ion. 
37°  80'  and  30"  E. ;  area,  about  16,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  185,000.  Before -the  British  en- 
croachments Oafiraria  extended  600  m.  along 
the  coast  from  the  Great  Kei  river  to  Delagoa 
bay,  and  included  what  is  now  Natal  and  Zoo- 
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melons;  and  large  herds  of  cattle  graze  on 
the  plains,  wMeh  are  well  watered  and  are 
covered  witb  a  coarse  lusuriant  growth  of 
grass.  The  Oaftl^a,  from  whom  the  land  re- 
ceives its  name,  were  so  called  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  applied  to  them  the  Arabic  name 
Kcfflr,  unbeliever.  The  men  are  powerfully 
and.  symmetrically  built,  the  females  superior 
in  beauty  to  the  other  native  races  of  sonthem 
Africa.  The  complexion  of  the  southern  Caffrea 
is  brown  or  copper  color;  it  becomes  darker 
further  north,  until  it  is  deep  blfl<!k.  Their  hair 
is  black  and  woolly;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 
proach the  European,  type;  the  cheek  bones 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lips 
are  thick  and  prominent.  They  have  but  little 
beard.  Their  language  is  unwritten,  bnt  is  rich, 
and  superior  to  the  speech  of  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots.  Their  government  is  patriarchal ; 
a  petty  chief  presides  over  every  kraal  or  ham- 
let, and  is  tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These 
higher  chiefs  owe  allepanpe  to  the  ■umkumkani, 
or  great  chie^  and  form  the  national  council. 
They  live  by  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hunting. 
Their  agriculture  is  attended  to  by  the  women. 
They  have  no  notion  of  a  supreme  being,  hut 
are  devout  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spirits, 
and  the  shades  of  their  ancestors.  A  Oafte 
swears  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.  Their 
ohflrni  doctors,  rain  makers,  and  prophets  ex- 
ercise great  power.  They  circnmoise- boys  at 
the  age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  flesh  of 
swine  and  all  flsh  except  sheU  £sh,  and  milk  is 
their  principal  food.  Christianity  has  not  made 
much  way  among  the  Cafires,  althongh  mis- 
sionary stations  have  been  planted  there  for 
40  years;  but  there  is  a  Christian  church 
among  the  Griquaa,  considerable  numbers  of 
whom  migrated  to  Oaffraria  in  1863,  and  in 
1871  the  church  had  6,000  members.  The 
great  atumbliag-block  is  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  monogamy,  every  Oaffre  having  as  many 
wives  aa  he  can  buy  and  support.  Their  huts 
are  hemispherical,  thatched  with  straw  and 
plastered  with  cow  dung.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney ;  the  fireplace  is  in  the  centre.  They  pre- 
serve their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 
The  men  wear  bnt  little  clothing,  are  some- 
times tattooed,  and  often  go  totally  naked. 
The  Cafires  are  divided  into  three  tribes;  1, 
the  Amakosa,  who  border  upon  the  British 
settlements,  and  were  stripped  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  in  the  war  of  1847;  3, 
the  Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  whose  western- 
most territories  border  on  the  back  territory 
of  the  colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great 
Kei ;  and  S,  the  Amaponda  or  Mambookis,  fur- 
ther N.  E.  Their  native  weapons  are  clubs 
and  javelins,  but  they  have  learned  the  use 
of  firearms  from  their  enemies,  and  are  very 
formidable  opponents  in  mountain  and  bush 
warfare.'  The  climate  of  CafiVaria  is  healthy 
ami  well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution. 
The  country  is  beautifully  wooded,  rising  in 
terraces  from  south  to  north,  and  is  watered 
■by  several  rivers.     The  aloe,  the  gum  tree,  and 
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the  plantain  abound ;  lions,  elephants,  hippopo- 
tami, and  rhinoceroses  are  to  be  found,  but  are 
becoming  rare.  II.  BiitlBh,  a  district  S.  of  the 
preceding^  extending  from  the  Eeiskama  to  the 
Great  Kei  river,  and  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  York,  Sussex,  Middleaes, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford;  pop.  in 
1866,  69;7TT,  including  6,84T  white  or  Euro- 
pean. The  capital  is  Williamstown  on  the 
Bufialo  river,  and  the  new  town  of  East  Lon- 
don is  at  its  month.  The  annexation  of  this  ■ 
dependency  resulted  from  the  Cafire  war  of 
1847.  For  20  years  previous  the  settlers  in 
the  district  of  Albany,  a^oining  on  the  souti, 
had  suffered  fi^m  irruptions  of  the  OaSiee. 
In  1847  they  were  subdued,  but  in  1850  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  and  continued  two  years, 
at  a  cost  to  the  British  government  of  £1,600,- 
000  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  On  Dec.  20, 
1852,  G«n.  Cathcart  defeated  the  Bassutos,  a 
Caffre  tribe,  on  the  Berea  mountain,  and 
shortly  after  three  chiefs  submitted,  thus  end-, 
ing  the  war ;  and  a  treaty  of  peaee  was  rati- 
fied at  Williamstown,  March  9,  1853.  In  1866 
the  dependency  was  incorporated  with  Oape 
Colony,  hut  retained  its  name.  The  Caffre 
population  of  this  dependency  has  been  par- 
tially won  over  to  civilization.  The  importa- 
tion of  arms,  gunpowder,  and  spirituoua  liquors 
among  them  is  strictly  forbidden. 

CIEFBISTM.    See  Kafibistajt, 

CAfilTM,    See  Luzon, 

CiGAIlN  SOOLOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  in  the  sea  of  Mtndoro,  intersected 
by  lat.  7*"N".  and  Ion.  118°  36'  E. ;  area,  298 
aq,  m. ;  pop.  about  12,000,  This  island  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates 
who  plundered  the  archipelago,  but  the  ad- 
vance of  Eoropean  commerce  has  exterminated 
them.  The  people  resemble  the  Malay  race, 
but  speak  a  language  entirely  different,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Ta- 
gaia  in  construction,  and  having  many  words 
used  in  the  several  Philippine  languages.  The 
Arabic  character  is  used  in  writing.  The 
islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  have  enclosures 
of  well  assorted  fruit  trees ;  they  plough  with 
oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 
handsome  garmente,  and  fabricate  their  own 
weapons  and  implements.  The  island  is  re- 
garded as  a  dependency  of  Manila. 

CACLI  (ano,  OallU),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Peaaro  ed  Urbino,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oantiano  and  Busso,  14  m.  8.  of  Urbino ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
tiisJiop.  The  churches  contain  some  remark- 
able medifBvrf  paintings,  including  frescoes  in  a 
chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Domenico  by  Gio- 
vanni Sanzio,  father  of  Raphael.  The  town 
has  a  trade  in  dressed  skins, 

CAfiLUBI.  I.  A  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  forming  the  S.  portion  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  bounded  N,  by  Sassari  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  sea ;  ai-ea,  5,224  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1873,  392,981.  It  comprises  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Cagliari,  Igleaas,  Lanusei,  and  Oris- 
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taao.  The  soil  is  throughout  mountainous, 
tlie  highest  points  being  Monte  d'Oleastro,  in 
the  district  of  Lanusei,  and  Monte  Arcuento, 
in  the  disti-iot  of  Igledos.  It  is  watei-ed  by  the 
Tirso,  Sftmassi,  Flumendoaa,  and  several  smftller 
sti'eataa.  All  Mads  of  gi'ain  are  cultivated, 
and  the  breeding  of  oatlie  and  cultivation  of 
forests  are  also  of  considerable  importance. 
The  mines  produce  iron  and  silver  ore,  lead, 
and  anIJinony.  On  the  coast  salt  is  produced 
in  large  quantities.  1I>  Tbe  oapital  of  the 
province  (and.  GaraUs),  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  8.  coast, 
m  htt.  80°  13'  S.,  Ion.  0°  1'  E. ;  pop.  about 
28,000.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
which  rises  from  the  coast,  and  it  presents  nn 
imposing  appeai'ance  from  the  sea.  The  high- 
est part  contiuuH  the  principal  public  buildings ; 
the  oaatie,  with  the  viceregal  palace ;  the  ca- 
thedral, built  during  the  14th  century ;  and  the 
universily,  with  the  departments  of  theology, 
law,  medjoiae,  philosophy^  and  beUes-lettres. 
Oagliari  has  also  a  pnbnc  hhmry,  a  museum  of 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  several  public 
seminaiies,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  many  churches, 
and  upward  of  20  convents.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 
island.  Its  more  important  exports  are  corn, 
oU,  wine,  tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Cartha^ians,  and  after  the 
Roman  conqu^  was  a  naval  station  and  resl- 
denoe  of  the  pifetor.  Kemains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  stall  to  be  seen.  A  submarine  tele- 
graph commnnioating  with  Bona  in  Algeria, 
and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1857.  There  are  extensive  salt  works 
on  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

GlGLllKI,  or  €)il)ni,  Pai^,  commonly  known 
as  Pato  Vekobbsb,  an  Italian  ptunter  of  the 
Tenetian  school,  bom  in  Verona  about  1630, 
died  in  Venice  iu  1588.  His  father,  Gabriele 
Oagliari,  a  sculptor,  instructed  him  in  drawing 
andmodelhng;  but  he  afterward  entered  tlie 
studio  of  hia  nncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a  Veronese 
painter  of  some  eminence.  After  executing 
some  designs  in  fresco  on  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal  Gonzaga, 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  passed  the  i-e- 
mainder  of  his  life.  The  work  which  fii-st 
broi^ht  him  into  notice  was  the  story  of  Es- 
ther painted  on  the  ceilinp  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian,  under  which  he  lies  buried,  and 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  his  works. 
A  journey  to  Kome  in  the  suite  of  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  Grimani,  enabled  him  to  study 
the  Tvorka  of  Raphael  and  the  elder  masters. 
His  history  after  his  return  to  Venice  is  a  rec- 
ord of  continued  and  brilliant  success.  He 
tributed  his  paintings  among  the  churches 
convents,  and  would  seldom  take  from  them 
more  than  the  price  of  his  canvas  and  colors ; 
for  hia  gi'eat  picture  of  the  mai-riage  in  Oana, 
painted  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  he  received,  it  is  said,  only 
90  duoats.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  brilliant 
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coloring  of  his  costumes  and  accessories,  and 
his  wonderful  facility.  No  painter  ever  misre 
iirequently  violated  the  proprieties  of  ehronol- 
0^,  or  more  openly  disregarded  fact  and 
probability.  In  his  picture  of  the  family  of 
Darius  brought  before  Alexander,  now  in  the 
British  national  galleiy,  the  men  are  Venetian 
soldiers,  senatora,  and  citizens,  the  women  are 
Venetian  ladies,  the  architecture  is  of  the  or- 
nate 16th  century  style,  and  the  costume  of 
the  same  period.  In  the  "Rape  of  Europa," 
now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Venetian 
dame,  snmptnonsly  atbi-ed,  and  her  attendants 
ai'e  modern  maids  of  honor.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  the  marriage  in  Ogna,  30  feet  by  20, 
now  in  tlie  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  representations  of  festive  meet- 
ings, on  which  his  reputatJon  piinoipally  rests. 
There  are  three  other  festival  pictnies  on  a 
similar  scale :  Christ  entertained  by  Levi,  now 
in  the  academy  of  Venice ;  the  supper  in  the 
house  of  Shnon  the  Pharisee,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  now  in  the 
Duraazo  palace  at  Genoa ;  and  the  supper  at 
Emmans.  Of  his  more  purely  reli^ous  sub- 
jects, the  three  pictures  representing  the 
death  of  8t  Sebastian,  in  the  ohnroh  of  tliat 
name  in  Venice,  are  among  the  finest  for 
color  and  composition  he  ever  panted.  His 
Scriptm-al,  mythological,  and  allegorical  pic- 
ture are  ahnoat  innumei'able,  and  many  excel- 
lent specimens  are  to  he  found  at  Venice,  Mi- 
lan, and  in  'the  Lonvre.  Of  his  allegorical  sub- 
jects, his  "  Venice  crowned  by  Fame,"  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Maggior'  Oonsigho  hail,  is  an  ad- 
mh'able  specimen, 

aaiOSntO,  llesstmdro  dl,  count,  an  Italian 
charlatan,  born  in  Palermo,  June  2,  1748,  died 
in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  San  Leon,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  in  1V95,  The  name  and  title  by 
which  he  is  known  were  both  invented  by 
himself.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  his 
real  name  was  Giuseppe  Balsamo.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  i-an  away  from  a  seminary  where  he 
had,  been  placed,  but  was  caught  and  placed  in 
a  monastery,  where  he  became  assistant  to  the 
apothecary,  from  whom  he  learned  something 
of  the  properties  of  drags.  By  1759  he  had  be- 
come tiie  shrewdest  rogue  in  Palermo.  Sicily 
became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  made  his  exit 
by  obtaining  money  from  a  goldsmith  under 
the  pretence  of  helping  him  to  a  treasure. 
With  this  money  he  set  about  travelling,  to- 
gelher  with  a  companion  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Alhotas.  He  assumed  a  different 
name  and  character  in  every  different  country, 
now  appearing  as  a  necromancei',  then  as  a 
nobleman,  again  as  a  naturalist  or  phydcian, 
while  the  daily  exei'oise  of  old  tiioks  and  the 
concoction  of  new  ones  imparted  an  ineshaus- 
tible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  genius.  With 
Alhotas,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  ex- 
ploi-ed  Greece,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 
At  Medina  he  was  the  guest  of  a  distinguished 
mufti,  and  at  Mecca  a  favorite  with  the  sherif. 
His  smattering  of  medical  sdenoe  stood  him  in 
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good  stead.  His  andacity  grew  with  his  soo- 
cesa.  In  1770  he  vMted  the  grand  master  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  and  introduced  himself 
as  tha  count  di  Cagiiostro,  a  name  which  he 
invented  for  this  apeoial  occasion,  and  which 
he  afterward  retained.  His  mibseqnent  hril- 
liant  career  was  due  to  this  interview,  for  the 
commander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  supplied 
Tiirn  with  letters  of  introduction  which  gave 
him  for  the  first  time  access  to  the  Italian  no- 
hility.  Fearing  that  thia  recommendation  would 
not  he  sufficient,  after  hia  arrival  at  Venice  he 
married  a  heautifnl  woman,  Lorenza  Feliciana, 
and  travelled  with  her  through  upper  Italy, 
She  succeeded  in  making  dupes,  hy  her  femi- 
nine cunning,  in  quarters  where  Ms  coarser 
deceptions  would  have  failed.  Her  husiness 
was  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
while  he,  by  tnma  doctor,  natm^ist,  alchemist, 
freemason,  fanatic,  sorcerer,  spiritualistj  necro- 
mancer, exorciser,  seized  hold  of  the  mmd  and 
the  imagination  of  his  dupes.  After  having  done 
&  thriving  husineas  in  Italy,  he  made  hia  appear- 
ance in  Germany,  where  he  offered  for  sale  an 
elixir  which  insured  perpetual  life  and  never- 
fading  heanty ;  its  operation,  he  used  to  aay, 
was  manifest  in  his  own  peraon,  as  he  fre- 
quently passed  himself  off  for  100,  150,  or  200 
years  old,  his  wife  aasisting  him  hy  speaking 
of  their  son  as  heing  a  captdn  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  Hng  of  Holland,  and  50  years  old, 
while  she  herself  hardly  looked  older  than  30. 
From  Germany  he  passed  to  Enssia,  but  in- 
stead of  repairing  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  halted  in  Conrland,  where  many  of  the  no- 
hles  resided.  In  1770,  while  at  Mitau,  he 
gathered  around  him  the  first  ladies  of  the 
town,  and  founded  a  masonic  lodge  in  which 
high-horn  ladies  were  admitted  ae  members. 
He  conjured  spirits  before  the  nobility  of 
Mitan,  and  delivered  mystic  lectures :  and  be- 
fore the  enthusiasm  of  his  dupes  had  reached 
ita  climax,  he  departed  for  St  Pelerabni^, 
But  here  he  waa  disappointed.  Catharine  II. 
laughed  at  him,  and  at  hia  female  disciplea  of 
Coui'land.  He  left  Russia  for  France,  ai'rived 
at  Strasburg  in  1T80,  and  at  once  went  to  work 
upon  the  bishop  of  the  city  by  apparently  ef- 
fecting some  wonderful  cnres.  The  news  of 
this  miracle  apread  over  France.  The  Pari- 
sians received  Cagiiostro  with  open  a'rma,  and  in 
1785  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  rue  St.  Claude. 
His  laboratory  was  thronged  with  persons  eager 
for  elizirs  and  for  communion  with  spirita. 
Here  he  revived  what  he  called  an  old  Egyp- 
tian masonic  order,  of  which  he  had  become 
the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief  misaon  it  was 
to  impart  to  the  merahers  the  power  of  making 
gold  and  of  keeping  death  at  a  distance.  The 
most  notable  personages  of  the  French  court 
were  his  disciplea ;  above  all,  Cardinal  Eohan. 
Cagiiostro  became  implicated  in  the  diamond 
necklace  scandal,  and  was  taken  to  the  Bastile. 
As  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he 
was  liberated ;  hut  he  was  expeOed  from 
France,  and  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
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met  with  little  success.  Eliaa  von  der  Eecke, 
his  most  fervent  Mitau  disciple,  turned  against 
him,  and  exposed  him  in  a  book  entitled  JfaeA- 
riekf  zon  dm  beruuMigten  CagUostro  Au/ent- 
kalt  in  Mitau  (Beriin,  1787).  This  caused 
hia  espulaion  from  Germany,  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  then  to  Sardinia,  and  at  laat  to 
Eome,  where  he  attempted  to  found  a  new 
masonic  lodge,  but  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
inquisition,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The 
aentence  being  commuted  U)  imprisonment 
for  life,  he  passed  his  last  eight  years  in  a  dun- 
geon. Hia  wife,  who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a 
convent,  died  a  few  years  afterward.  Many 
accounts  of  Cagiiostro  have  been  published,  the 
best  heing  that  hy  Thomas  Carlyle,  contained 
in  hia  "Easaya." 

CIGITOU.  Lil0,  marquis,  an  Italian  architect, 
bom  in  Milan  in  1762,  died  Ang.  14,  1833. 
Although  bom  of  a  noble  family  and  educated 
for  political  life,  apaasion  for  architecture  nev- 
ertheless absorbed  him.  His  greatest  works 
are  two  triumphal  arches  at  Milan,  one  known 
as  the  arco  della  pace,  ori^nally  built  of  wood 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Eugtae  Beau- 
harnaia  in  1808,  hut  finally  finished  in  marble 
after  Oagnola's  death ;  the  other  ia  the  Porta 
di  Marengo,  an  Ionic  propylseum  of  great 
beauty.  He  also  built  the  campanile  at  Ur- 
gnano,  an  ornate  struotnre  190  ft.  high,  and 
several  churches  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  the 
finest  being  at  Ghisalha  in  the  Bergamese. 
Some  of  Ms  designs  were  on  a  scale  so  magnifi- 
cent as  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  One  of 
these  was  for  a  hospice  on  Mont  Cenis,  with  110 
columna,  each  11  ft.  in  diameter. 

CiGKOU,  Intonlo,  an  Italian  mathematician, 
horn  at  Zante,  Sept.  29,  1743,  died  in  Verona, 
Aug.  6,  1816,  The  son  of  a  functionary  of  tha 
republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 
■went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
atudy  of  aatronomy,  and  built  an  ohaervatory. 
Afterward  he  lived  at  Verona  till  1797,  when 
the  French  invasion  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  city.  He  taught  astronomy  at  Modena  for 
a  time,  and  finaOy  returned  to  Verona.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  works  on  astronomy  and 
trigonometry,  and  of  many  papera  in  the  me- 
moira  of  the  Italian  aociety. 

CIGOTS,  a  formerly  proscribed  and  outcast 
race  of  E.  and  S.  France  and  N.  Spwn,  whose 
ori^n  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Visigoths  of 
Aquitaine,  whence  the  somewhat  forced  deri- 
vation from  eaoi  Gotk»  or  Gothic  dogs.  Ac- 
cording to  other  and  equally  vague  traditions, 
they  sprang  from  the  Saracens  who  Ungered 
behind  in  France  after  their  defeats  by  Charles 
Martel  in  732-'9 ;  and  they  were  also  various- 
ly regarded  as  descendants  of  leprous  crusaders 
and  Jews,  and  as  heretics  and  sodomites.  Ban- 
ished from  all  human  hannts,  their  degenerate 
condition  was  chiefly  attributable  to  their  in- 
termarrying, and  to  their  miserable  way  of 
life  in  the  receaaea  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  the 
belief  in  their  being  lepers  has  become  obsolete. 
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For  a  coDsidevolile  period  tJiey  were  doomed 
to  wear  emblems  of  their  degi'adatioii,  and  in 
the  clmrclieB  of  Luz  and  of  Lannemezan  the 
separate  pLioes  of  worship  fonnerly  assigned 
to  them  are  still  Tiaihle.  They  were  oot  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  although 
efforts  tor  their  relief  were  made  in  the  18th 
centaiy,  political  and  social  rights  were  not 

E canted  to  them  tJil  1798.  In  the  TiJley  of 
uohon  and  in  other  places  where  they  exist  in 
considerable  nmnbers,  they  are  alill  oonsidei-ed 
a  distinct  class;  bat  at  the  present  day  they 
are  generally  extinct  as  a  separate  race  through, 
intermistnre  with  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Tlieir  distingnishing  deformity  consisted  in 
ronnd  ears  without  lobes,  and  many  of  them 
were  afflicted  with  the  goitre.  They  were  re- 
markable  for  their  loquacity,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  susceptible  of  consid- 
erable impi-oyement.- — See  Sistoire  des  raem 
mmiMtes  de  la  Framee  et  Ae  I  Espagne  by 
Ei-andsqne  Savjer  Hiohel  (2  vols  Pans  184^J 
ClHlGIVEnr,  Loids   kV 

phmse,  a  Jrenoh  spirit-  

qaUst,  bom  in  Oaen  m 
1809.   Heworkedatva  _ 

s  trades  previous  to      ,=^F 


OAHOES 


Oahinca  or  cainoa  is  the  Indian 
name  of  the  pjanl^  which  is  known  to  the 
Portrngnese  of  Braail  as  raiz  preta.  It  is  stud 
to  be  diuretic,  emetic,  and  putative,  ancl  is 
conMderahly  used  by  the  natives  of  Braal,  It 
is  but  little  employed,  however,  in  general 
practice,  Liie  a  large  number  of  other  plants, 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  beneficial  in  oases 
of  snake  bite. 

CAHOBS,  a  town  of  Fi-ance^  capital  of  the  de- 
pai'tment  of-  Lot,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
river  Lot,  which  encloses  tJie  town  on  three 
sides,  80  m.  N.  of  Tonlonae;  pop.  in  186S,  14,- 
116.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  has 
steep  and  narrow  streets.  Vestiges  of  a  Eo- 
man  amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  and  portico  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Of  the  three  bridges  over  the 
Lot,  one,  probably  built  in  the  14tij  century,  is 
sniTDOunted  by  three  towers,  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town.  Cahoi-s  is  tlie  seat  of  a 
bishoptie  the  ow/Upant  of  whi  h  during  the 
middle  ages  held  the  title  ot  count,  and  wore 


netism  and  spiritualism  j=^ 

His  principal  works  ai  9  ~  ~^^- 

Armmee  ae  la  vie  future  -=  _ 
divoiUe  (3  vols.,  1854^ 


gnMique     spMtuah    c 
(TvolB.,  1854-'61);  in! 
Faroe  et  matiSre  (18C 
refuting  tlie  theories 
Baohner. 

CdHAWSA,  a  river 
Alabama,  rises  in  Jell  i 
son  CO.,  flows  S.W.  and  ^, 
S.,  and,  after  passm^ 
through  a  rich  ooal  re 
gion,  joins  the  Alabama 
at  Oahawba,  in  Dallas 
oo.,8m.8.W.ofSelma 
It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  100  m 

CIHM,  Stmnd,  a  French  Hebiaist  of  Jewish 

Sarentage,  bom  at  Meta,  Aug.  4,  1T96,  died 
an.  8,  1862.  He  early  spent  some  years  in 
Mentz,  where  he  was  to  pm'sue  a  course  of 
rabbinical  studies,  but  chiefly  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  modem  languages  and  literature. 
He  was  afterward  a  private  teaoher  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  1822  went  to  Paria,  where  he 
was  director  of  the  Jewish  oonsiBtorisI  school 
for  several  years.  He  founded  (1840)  and  ed- 
ited tiie  Archives  UraUitesi  a  monthly  pei-iodi- 
ool,  and  lectured  and  wrote  on  the  Hebrew 
language  and  history.  His  principal  work  was 
a  tran^tion  of  the  Old  Testament  ioto  French, 
with  the  Hebrew  on  opposite  pages  and  oritaoal 
notes  and  disseiliations  by  himself  and  others, 
which  he  completed  in  1851  (18  vols.  8vo,  Paris) . 
CiHINCA,  a  drug  derived  from  one  or  more 
species  of  ehioeoecus,  a  genus  of  the  order 


BomflQ  AmpMthaitre  st  Oabore 

a  swcrl  and  gauntJeto,  wh  eh  he  deposited  on 
the  "tltw  when  he  said  miss  The  cathedral  is 
a  large  and  ancient  building.  The  old  episco 
pal  palace  is  now  the  prefect's  residence. 
Among  the  public  inslitutlonB  are  a  theological 
seminary,  two  public  hbraries,  a  lycenm,  an 
agricultural  society,  provincial  college,  and  the- 
ati-e.  Pope  John  XSH.  and  Joachim  Murat 
were  born  here.  The  university,  which  was 
founded  in  the  14tii  century,  but  suppressed 
after  the  revolution  of  1789,  had  the  famous 
jurist  Oajas  as  one  of  its  professors,  and  among 
its  pupils  was  FGnelon,  whose  monument  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  college.  There  are  some 
manufaetui'es  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stnffi, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  leaf  tobacco, 
brandies,  oil,  and  ti-uffles.  During  the  middle 
ages  CaJioi's  was  famous  for  its  usurei-s.  The 
capture  of  Cahors  in  1580  w^  one  of  the  most 
bnlliant  exploits  of  Henry  of  Navai're. 
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OAIAPHAS 

CAUPBIS  (styled  by  Joseplras  "Joseph  who 
was  also  Oaiaphaa  "),  a  Jewish  high  priest  from 
ahont_  A.  D,  37  to  88.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Roman  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  in  place 
of  Simon  son  of  Oamith,  and  having  been  de- 
posed by  the  proconsul  Vitellius  was  succeeded 
by  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  or  Ananns.  Annas, 
the  father-m-law  of  Oaiaphas,  had  formerly 
iDeen  high  priest,  and  in  tJie  Gospel  of  Luke 
the  names  of  Oaiaphas  and  Annas  are  coupled 
together  aa  high  priests.  Some  have  supposed 
that  they  exercised"  the  fnnetions  of  the  office 
jointly  or  by  turns;  others,  that  Annas  was  so 
oalled  because  he  had  formerly  been  high 
priest ;  bnt  the  prevalent  theory  is  that  Annas 
was  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ  the  mgan 
or  depnty  of  Calaphas.  Jesus,  having  been 
apprehended,  was  first  brought  before  Annas, 
by  whom  he  waa  sent  to  Oaiaphas.  The  lat- 
ter, not  having  the  power  of  capital  punish- 
ment, sent  him  to  Pilate,  the  Bonian  governor, 
who  unwillingly  condemned  him  to  death. 
Oaiaphas  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  opposed  the  early  labors  of  the  apostles. 

€1I€US,  Cajcos,  or  The  Seys,  four  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  Great,  Little,  and  North 
Keys,  and  Providence  island.  Some  islets  and 
rooks  ore  generally  inclnded  with  them  under 
the  name  of  Caicos.  The  Great  Key  is  80  m. 
long.    They  are  under  the  government  of  Ja- 
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GIILLIIUD,  Frid^ili^  a  French  traveller,  bom 
in  Nantes  in  1787,  died  there.  May  1,  1869. 
In  1809  he  was  working  as  a  goldsmith  in 
Paris,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
masenm,  giving  special  attention  to  mineralo- 
gy. From  1813  to  1815  he  travelled  as  a 
worker  in  gold  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  and  then  went  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Egypt,  where  he  made  large  collections  in  nat- . 
ni'al  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  employed 
by  Mehemet  Ali  to  explore  the  deserts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile  and  near  the  Red  sea,  and  re- 
discovered the  famous  emerald  mines  of  Mount 
Zabarah.  He  continued  his  researches  in  Nu- 
bia, visited  Thebes,  discovered  one  of  the  an- 
cient lines  of  commerce  from  Egypt  to  India, 
and  returned  to  France  with  a  large  collection 
of  minerals,  plants,  and  antiqujties,  which,  with 
his  journal,  were  purchased  by  the  French 
government.  From  these  materials  M.  Jomard 
prepared  the  Voyage  d  Voaeia  de  Thiies,  &c. 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1831).  OwUiaud  returned 
to  Egypt  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, explored  the  eastern  desert,  reaiihing 
the  city  of  Siwah  and  visiting  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  sent  to  France  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Voyage  A  Voaaia  de  Syonah  (fol., 
Paris,  1833).  He  had  remained  in  Egypt,  and 
in  1821  accompanied  Ismael  Boy  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Upper  Nnbia,  which  penetrated  the 
monntaiuoua  region  as  far  as  lat.  10°  N.  Ee- 
turning  to  France  in  1832,  he  published  his 
most  important  work,  the  Voyage  A  Mk-oi,  &o., 


de  1819  d  1833  (4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1825-'7). 
His  collection  of  more  than  BOO  articles  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government.  It  in- 
cluded a  mummy,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphieal 
characters,  with  a  Greek  translation  side  by 
side,  which  was  of  great  service  to  Ohampol- 
lion  the  younger  in  his  study  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  and  symbols.  Oailliand  afterward  be- 
came conservator  of  the  museum  of  Nantes,  and- 
wrote  See&erehes  tvr  lee  arU  et  MtUn,  le» 
usages  de  la  vie  emle  et  domeitique  des  am,6ieTis 
peuples  de  VBgypte,  de  la  Ifahie  et  de  PMthio- 
pie,  &o.  (3  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1831-'7);  He  also 
published  several  works  upon  natural  history, 
espeejally  in  the  department  of  conohology. 

diluM,  Belli,  a  French  traveller,  bom  at 
Mauz§  in  1799,  died  May  38,  1838.  When 
only  16  years  old  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  to 
Senegal,  ani  afterward  ajioompanied  a  caravan 
to  Bondoo,  where  he  joined  an  English  ex- 
ploring expedition.  This  having  been  thwart- 
ed, he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1824  set  ont 
again  for  Senegal,  and  made  preparations  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Soodan.  He  left 
Kakondy  April  19,  1837,  and  after  many  hard- 
ships and  detention  by  illness  of  five  months 
reached  Jenne,  on  the  Niger,  March  11,  1838. 
A  month's  sml  on  the  Niger  broi^ht  him  to 
Timbuotoo,  where  he  spent  14  days,  and  then, 
joining  a  caravan,  he  made  a  journey  across 
the  desert  to  Fez  and  Morocco,  returning  to 
France  in  the  latter  part  of  1828.  The  goo- 
graphical  society  of  Paris  awarded  him  a  prize 
of  10,000  francs,  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  first  traveller  who  should  visit  Tirabnctoo, 
and  the  annual  prize  of  1,000  francs  for  the 
most  important  discovery.  He  also  received 
a  pension  and  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
HiB  Journal  d'un  iipyage  A  Tombouctov-  et  A 
YetmS,  dans  VAfrique  oentrale,  with  geograph- 
ical notes  by  M,  Jomard,  was  published  at  the 
cost  of  the  French  government  (8  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1880).  He  retired  to  a  smaU  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inrarieure,  and  was  projecting  another 
journey  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

CilN,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  killed  bis  brother  Abel,  who 
was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  condemned  to 
he  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the  earth. 
He  retired  to  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden,  where  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called 
Enoch,  from  the  name  of  his  son. 

CAUHTES,  a  sect  of  the  3d  century,  who  paid 
homage  to  all  the  reprobate  characters  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history.  Cain,  from  whom 
they  took  their  name,  and  Judas  Isoariot,  of 
whom  they  had  a  forged  gospel,  were  objects 
of  their  particular  veneration.  They  were  a 
branch  (rf  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted  great 
numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  vii-tues. 

tl  IBA,  a  revolutionary  song  popular  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Originally 
the  music  was  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 
way  to  the  guillotine.     For  four  years  it  ao- 
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compaiiied  the  rictima  of  the  first  royolution 
to  the  guiUotme  with  the  reft-Mn : 

"  Ab.  fft  ira,  (B  ire,  [a  ita, 
Lea  luisto'^'at^B  A  la  lanlei'Jie." 

Napoleon,  on  enterir^  upon  the  consulate,  pro- 
Lihited  this  and  all  other  songa  which  savored 
of  tlie  reign  of  terror.  Yet,  like  the  Mmsml- 
laise,  the  Oammgnole,  and  the  Ohant  dv.  d^ 
part,  it  became  one  of  the  French  national 
8on^. 

CAIRO,  JMDC8,  a  Scottish  agriculturist,  bom 
at  8ti-Miraer,  county  of  Wigton,  in  1816.  He 
was  ednoated  at  Edinbai^h,  leased  a  femi  from 
the  eari  of  Galloway,  and  in  1849  published  a 
treatise  on  "  High  Farming  as  the  best  Subiti 
tute  for  Pi-otection."  In  1850-61  lie  visited 
every  county  in  England  as  agricnltnral  cora 
missioner  for  the  "Times"  newspaper,  anilhii 
reports  were  collected  into  a  volume.  He  suh 
sequently  visited  tie  United  States,  and  m 
1868  published  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
pi-HJries,  In  1857  he  was  i-eturned  to  pailia 
ment  for  Dai'tmouth,  and  in  1859  for  Sthling 
In  18G0  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
fishery  board,  and  in  1868  chairman  of  the 
royal  commission  on  sea  fisheries,  whose  final 
report  was  presented  in  1836.  In  1864  he 
canied  tlirough  parliament  a  resolution  foi  the 
collection  of  agi-icu]tnral  statistics,  in  conse 
qnence  of  which  these  have  been  published 
annually  since  1866.  ffis  seat  in  parliament 
was  vacated  in  1865  by  Iiis  acceptance  of  office 
as  one  of  tlie  enclosure  commissionera 
1888  and  1869  he  prepared  papers  on  ' 
Food  of  the  People,"  which  were  read  before 
the  statistical  society,  and  were  afterward  i  ub 
lished.  He  is  a  magistrate  and  depaty  luu  ] 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Wigton.  , 

CURD,  Jalm,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom  tl 
Greenock  in  1823.  He  studied  at  the  uni 
versity  of  Gla^ow,  was  licensed  as  a  preacliei  m 
1844,  and  soon  afterward  became  minister  m 
Edinburgh,  but  in  1860  went  to  Errol.  In  18B8 
he  delivered  in  the  parish  church  at  Orathy, 
before  the  queen  and  royal  feunily,  a  disconrse 
on  "Eeligion  in  Common  Life,"  which,  bemg 
published  by  the  royal  command,  excited  much 
attention.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Glasgow, 
and  came  to  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  in  Scotland.  A  volume  of 
his  sermons  has  been  pnblished. 

dlBO  (Arab.  EaMreh,  the  viotoriou-J,  oi 
Mii»T  eX-Kahireh  ;  called  by  the  nalivealfuai) 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  most  populous  city  of 
Africa,  and  after  Constantinople  of  the  Turiish 
empire,  situated  abont  a  mile  ft'om  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  10  m.  above  the  ape^ 
of  the  delta  of  that  river,  and  120  m.  S.  E  of 
Alexandria;  lat.  30°  3'  H".,  Ion.  81°  16'  E  , 
pop.  in  1871,  353,851,  of  whom  about  three 
fourths  were  Mohammedans,  60,000  Copts,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  native  Jews  and  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Europeans.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
level  plain  of  the  Nile  valley,  but  the  S.  E. 
part,  including  the  citadel,  is  built  iipon  a  spur 
of  the  Mokkatam  mountains.    Cairo  occupies  a 


CAIRO 

site  of  about  seven  mUes  in  ciroumferoi 
presents  from  without  an  enchanting  sf 
but  witiiin  the  appearance  is  far  fi'om  being  at- 
tractive. The  houses  of  the  poor  are  built  of 
mud  or  of.  sun-baked  bricks,  and  are  only  one 
story  in  he^ht.  Those  of  tiie  richev  class  are 
built  of  bi-ick,  wood,  and  a  soft  stone  quar- 
ried in  the  nei^hboiiug  Hoktatam  mountains, 
and  aie  two  and  frequently  three  stories  high. 
The  streets  are  generally  m  a  neglected  con- 
dition, nnpavod  and  dustv,  but  in  some  of  the 
prmcipai  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  they 
have  been  widened  for  ciiriiges  Very  little 
ram  falls  at  C  airo   and  i  lieivy  =hower  is  con 


gaibagt  \n  the  otipets  undeigies  a  i  \{\\  It 
LOmpLSition,  producing  pKstitciLiiB  exhalations 
The  watei  which  duimg  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile  IS  conveved  mto  the  oity  by  a  canal  be 
comes  stagnant  m  May  and  June,  and  is  anoth 
er  cause  of  disease  The  usual  mode  of  eon- 
■veyance  is  by  donkeys  hoi  see  being  rarely 
employed  and  the  use  of  carriages  not  being 
practicable  except  m  a  few  streets.  The  prin- 
cipal public  place,  called  the  Esbekiyah,  is 
planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  crossed  by 
walks.  There  are  many  baths,  which  are  more 
cleanly  than  in  other  eastern  cities.  There  are 
also  many  caravansaries  or  inns,   and  large 
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storehouses;  the  extensive  bazaars  present  a 
goodly  array  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East. 
There  are  many  puMic  fountains,  often  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  arabesque  work,  and  a 
great  number  of  coffee  hoiisea,  some  of  which 
are  highly  iateresting  during  the  fast  of  Eama- 
dan,  when  the  performances  of  the  Kara- 
gius,  or  Turkish  Punch,  take  place.  But  the 
boast  f  Cairo  is  its  mosqaes,  of  which  there 
are  said  tn  he  aa  many  as  400  some  of  them 
elegant  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture 
The  most  celebrated  mos  i  le  is  that  of  Sultan 
Hassao,  situated  near  the  citadel  It  has  a 
magnificent  entrance  beautilullv  embellished 
with  honevoombed  tracery  The  intonor  is  an 
nnroofel  court  having  on  each  side  a  square 
recess  ooverel  with  a  noble  arch  At  the  E 
end  isa  niche  tor  prayer  and  a  pulpit  with  some 
colored  glass  vases  of  Svnan  manufacture 
beanng  the  name  jf  the  "fultan  siapended  on 
eittiei  side  Behind  and  formii^  a  portion  of 
the  edifice  hmlt  of  stone  and  surn  ouuted  with 
a  dome  is  the  tomb  Attached  to  another 
mosque  is  a  hospital  for  insane  and  other  help 
less  persons,  w  ho  are  gratuitously  supported  m 
great  numbers.  The  mosque  El-Azhar  is  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and 
for  a  college  to  which  hundreds  of  students 
resort  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
Btudy  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosque  of 
Tulun,  founded  A.  D.  879,  contains  specimens 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture.  N.  E.  of  the  city,  jnst  out 
side  of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of  heauliful 


BTiined  Moaqae  of  Tuhut. 

mosques,  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  Oi 
and  Borgite  Mamelukes.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of 
the  town  is  the  citadel,  on  a  hill,  250  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  city,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  khcdive,  the  mint,  a  manufactory 
of  arms,  various  government  offices,  barracks, 
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and  other  bnildings,  and  a  splendid  mosqne, 
begun  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Within  the  citadel  is 
a  deep  well  cut  through  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  280  ft.,  intended  to  supply  the  citadel  in  case 
of  siege.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper 
part  being  an  oblong  square,  S4ft.  bjl8,  and  165 


fLdeep,  andthelower  havingasimilarsl  ,  , 
ft.  by  9,  and  125  ft.  deep,  lie  water,  which  is 
bracMsh  and  not  used  for  drinking,  is  raised 
from  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  above.  It  is  commonly  de^gnatod 
Joseph's  well,  after  Saladin,  who  is  said  to 
have  oonBtmcted  it,  and  who  was  also  called 
Joseph.  It  is  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  son  of 
Jacob.  The  citadel,  which  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  pyra- 
mids, commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mokka- 
tam  mountains,  and  is  therefore  of  no  utility 
against  an  attack  from  without. — The  different 
races  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  in  distinct  quar- 
ters, of  which  there  are  mahy,  as  the  Jews' 
quarter,  the  Frank  quarter,  the  Coptic  quar- 
ter, &c.  The  streets  leading  to  each  quarter 
are  closed  at  night  by  gates.  The  city  is 
divided  for  purposes  of  police  regulation  into 
eight  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  pre- 
siding officer,  while  the  whole  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  common  chief.  Each 
trade  or  calling  has  also  its  sheikh  or  head,  who 
is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  his  guUd.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered in  a  summary  manner ;  and  breaches 
of  the  public  peace  are  said  to  be  less  common 
than  in  some  Enropean  cities.  The  khedive 
maintfdns  a  theatre  for  French  comedy,  and  an 
opera  honse,  with  a  good  ballet.  In  the  Frank 
quarter  are  the  library  of  the  Egyptian  society, 
and  the  Egyptian  library  association,  Ibrahim. 
Pasha's  library  comprised  the  worlts  of  the 
moat  noted  Arabic  and  Turkish  authors.  The 
same  prince  began  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  collectjon 
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whicli  belonged  to  Mehemet  Ali.  The  medical 
academy,  established  in  1827  by  Mehemet  Ali 
in  the  lidspital  of  Abuzabel,  was  afterward 
transferred  to  Cairo,  but,  being  nnfavorably 
affected  by  the  reverses  of  1840,  did  not  give 
many  signs  of  vitality  till  1856,  when  it  was 
reestablished  on  a  larger  and  improved  scale  in 
a  charming  locality  on  the  shores  of  the  !N"ile, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Owro.  An  academy, 
chiefly  designed  for  the  military  profession,  but 
embracing  the  general  branches  of  European 
edneation,  was  opened  in  1855  by  Solyman 
Faslia,  and  received  the  sanction  of  die  govern- 
ment in  1866.  There  are  also  Protestant  and 
Catholic  charitable  institutions,  where  persons 
of  all  creeds  are  treated  alike.  The  Americans 
have  a  religions  mission  in  the  city.  Cairo  has 
two  suburba,  Boolak  and  Musr  el-Aatik  (old 
Musr,  or  capital,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cairo, 
which  is  now  the  m«»j').  This  latter  subm-b  is 
also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Enropeans,  improp- 
erly, Old  Cairo.  Both  these  sabarbs  are  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  serve  ^s  ports  to  the 
city.  Fostat  contains  some  ancient  buildings, 
called  the  "granary  of  Joseph,"  still  used  for 
the  storage  of  grain.  On  the  island  of  Eodah, 
near  the  town,  is  tie  celebrated  Nilometer,  a 
rude,  ^aduated  column,  many  centnries  old, 
for  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  dnring  the 
annual  iminaation.  From  Fostat  a  canal  of 
irrigation  rans  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 
some  miles  beyond.  It  is  snpposed  by  some  to 
form  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 
Nile  with  the  Ked  sea.  From  this  place  also 
an  aqueduct,  nearly  two  miles  long  and  sup- 
ported by  about  800  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs, 
conveys  water  to  the  citadel.  Cairo  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  though  in  several  parts  the 
houses  have  extended  considerably  beyond  them. 
Several  of  fie  city  gates  are  elaborately  exe- 
cuted. Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent,  and  the 
piagne  occasionally  makes  terrible  ravages 
amoi^  the  population.  The  manufactures  em- 
brace silk  ana  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass 
lamps,  sugar,  sal  ammoniao,  leather,  weapons, 
and  iron  ware.  Cairo  ia  a  central  station  of 
the  overland  route  to  India,  and  its  commerce 
is  considerable.  The  slave  traiflc  has  been 
prohibited  throughout  the  Ott^iman  empire,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  slave  markets  are 
closed ;  but  as  the  slaves  themselves  have  not 
been  emancipated,  the  trade  is  still  carried  on 
clandestinely.  One  of  the  most  lucrative 
trades  is  that  in  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 
The  remarkable  resources  of  Cairo  make  it  a 
favorite  resort  of  Italian,  Greek,  French,  Ar- 
menian, and  other  commercial  adventurers, 
and  of  intriguers  of  all  nations.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Alexandria  and  Suez,  aud  caravans 
annually  arrive  from  Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and 
Moorzook,  Every  year  an  immense  caravan 
assembles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  as  the 
pilgrims  generally  carry  some  goods  with 
them  for  traffic,  their  departure  and  return 
.  are  to  Cairo  a  considerable  sonioe  of  wealth. 
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Mehemet  Ali  established  a  number  of  schools 
after  the  European  fashion,  but  his  plan  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  had  but  indifferent 
success. — Cairo  was  founded  about  A.  D.  870 
by  Johar,  a  general  of  El-Moez  or  Abu  Tum- 
mim,  the  chief  imam  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  representative  of  the  Fatimites. 
He  named  it  El-Kahireh  (tlie  victorious)  in 
commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  Egypt, 
This  prince  made  Foatat  his  capital,  but  in 
the  12th  century  the  cal>ital  was  removed  to 
Cairo.  In  1171  the  crusaders  laid  siege  to 
Cairo,  but-accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  with- 
drew on  the  approach  of  a  Syrian  army. 
Saladin  improv^  and  enlarged  the  city,  and 
fortified  it  with  a  stone  w^  in  place  of  the 
former  one  of  brick.  In  1786  the  Turks  de- 
feated the  insurgent  Mameluke  beys  in  a  battle 
before  Cdro,  and  took  possesion  of  the  city, 
but'lost  it  again  in  1790.  In  that  year  the 
plague  committed  fearful  ravages,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes.  It  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte  in  1798. 

CilKO,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of  Alexan- 
der county,  bnilt  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
forming  the  southernmost  point  of  the  state, 
125  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  St.  Louis ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,188 ; 
in  1870,  6,367.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  IlUnois  Central  railroad,  and  is  connected 
by  ferry  with  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  Steam- 
ers upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  make  this  one 
of  their  stoppiag  places.  The  county  buildings 
are  large  and  handsome ;  the  custom  house,  of 
cutstone,  cost  about  $200,000.  One  daily,  one 
tri-weekly,  and  three  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here.  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1871,  there  were  enrolled  and  licensed  at  this 
port  17  steamboats  with  a  tonnage  of  8,507. 
Cairo  was  founded  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  become  a  great  commercial  city,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  im- 
provements by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
company,  who  owned  a  great  part  of  the  land, 
and  had  here  their  workshops.  To  protect  it 
from  inundation,  levees  were  erected,  and  an 
embankment  80  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high  was 
commenced  about  1857.  In  the  summer  of 
1858  a  flood  destroyed  almost  the  entire  town, 
which  was  subsequently  restored,  and  is  now 
amply  protected  from  floods.  During  the  civil 
war  Oairo'was  an  important  depot  of  supplies. 

CAISSON  (Fr.  catme,  a  case  or  chest),  in  archi- 
tecture, a  panel  sunk  below  the  surface  in  sof- 
fits or  ceUings.  In  oivU  engineering,  the  term  is 
applied,  first,  to  a  hollow  floating  bos,  usually 
of  iron,  which  serves  to  close  the  entrances  of 
docks  and  basins;  and  second,  to  a  box-like 
structure  used  in  constructing  or  sinking  the 
foundation  of  piers  under  water.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  at  lea8t_  three  different  varieties:  the 
ordinary,  the  bottomlesa  or  open,  and  the  in- 
verted, which  includes  the  pneumatia  1.  The 
ordinary  caisson  is  a  large  box  with  bottom  And 
«des,  made  of  timbers  or  planks,  iu  which 
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masonry  is  built  and  sunk  to  its  desired  position 
under  water.  The  first  oaissona  of  this  deacrip- 
tion  of  whicli  we  have  any  account  were  used 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Westminster 
bridge,  England,  in  1738-'40,  by  Charles  La- 
helye,  a  Bwias.  Trfire  Eomain  had  in  1685 
laid  U16  foundation  of  the  bridge  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  in  what  has  sometimes  been  called  a  caisson, 
but  it  answered  more  neariy  to  what  is  now 
termed  a  crib,  the  atones  being  cramped  togeth- 
er with  timbers  and  sunk  by  the  wd  of  guide 
pilee.  Baskets  and  even  barges  filled  with 
stones  had  been  sunk  at  various  places ;  but  as 
the  idea  of  making  a  tight  box  in  which  mason- 
ry oonld  be  properly  Idd,'  and  the  sinking  of 
it  done  gradually  and .  under  full  control,  seems 
to  Iiave  originated  with  Labelye,  it  is  mention- 
ed as  a  new  system  of  laying  foundations  in 
deep  water.  These  caiesoos,  of  which  there 
were  twelve,  were  oblong  and  pointed  at  each 
end.  They  were  80  ft.  long  &om  point  to  point, 
30  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft,  high.  The  bottoms  were 
formed  of  timbers  12  in.  square  laid  lengthwise 
and  close  together.  Under  these  were  a  course 
of  planks  3  in,  thick,  and  over  them  a  course  of 
timber  B  in.  square,  both  Itud  across  the  first 
course  and  secured  to  it.  The  sides  were  built 
of  flr  timbers  laid  up  horizontally  on  each  other 
andpianedtogetherwith  oak  treenails.  All  the 
.  corners  excepting  at  the  ends  were  framed  to- 
gether, and  further  secured  by  three  oai  knees 
each;  the  two  points  were  seoured  by  irons, 
whicli  were  capable  of  being  unfastened,  so  that 
the  aides  could  be  removed  and  used  for  the 
other  caissons.  When  the  masonry  was  buUt 
in  these  caisaona  the  water  inside  was  control- 
led by  pumps  so  as  to  lower  the  whole  gradually 
to  its  proper  position.  De  Cessart  had  just 
invented  a  saw  for  cutting  off  piles  under  water, 
and  was  about  to  nse  it  at  Saumur  on  the  Loire, 
when  the  success  of  Labelye  oauaed  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  he  used  caissons  not  only 
at  Saumur,  but  later  at  Dieppe,  Tonlon,  and 
Rouen.  Bayenx  used  cassons  at  Tours  on  the 
Loire  in  1755,  Belleoour  at  Lyons  on  the  Sa6ne 
in  1789,  Desohamps  at  Bordeaux,  and  BeauprS 
at  SSvrea,  besides  many  other  distinguished  en- 
gineers down  to  the  present  time.  2.  Open  or 
bottomless  eamone.  Curbs  or  a  species  of 
movable  coffer  dam  have  been  used  of  a  variety 
of  forms  and  sizes,  and  as  many  of  these  have 
been  called  cmssons  by  the  best  engmeers,  they 
are  included  under  thia  head.  The  most  preva- 
lent form  of  these  curbs  or  ctussona  has  been 
cylindrical,  and  they  have  usually  been  made 
of  iron.  The  usual  method  of  sinking  them  has 
been  to  lower  them  down  so  that  they  stand 
vertically  on  their  lower  edge ;  then,  by  weights 
or  building  on  flanges,  to  force  them  as  fer  as 
possible  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  When  by 
dredges  or  pumps  the  material  on  the  inside  has 
been  esoavated  and  the  whole  gradually  lower- 
ed till  a  bed  has  been  reached  so  impervious  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  be  all  removed  from  the 
inside,  workmen  have  completed  the  excava- 
tion and  filled  the  interior  with  masonry  or 
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concrete  as  desired,  the  whole  foi-ming  a  por- 
tioaof  the  pier.  In  1843-'4  the  Royal  Terrace 
pier  at  Milton  below  Grravesend,  England,  was 
so  constructed,  iron  cylinders  being  used  by  Mr. 
Redman.  At  Peterborough,  in  1851,  Wiliam 
Cnbit  Bimk  cast-iron  caissons  S  ft.  square. 
Hawkshaw  at  Londonderry  and  at  Charing 
Cross  used  cylindera  of  cast  iron,  which  at  the 
latter  place  were  14  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom. At  Pamitz  cylindera  26  ft.  in  diameter 
were  used,  and  at  the  new  Victoria  bridge  oasU 
iron  cylindera  of  21  ft.  The  new  Blackfriars 
bridge  piers  were  each  placed  on  six  o^ssons, 
four  rectangular  and  two  pointed ;  the  rectan- 
gular were  36  by  18  ft.  At  Point  du  Jour, 
Paris,  large  wooden  c^ssons  were  used.  They 
were  also  uaed  by  Ohanute  at  Kansas  City,  as 
large  as  70  by -22  ft.,  and  67  by  80  ft.,  beaidea 
many  others  similar,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
At  the  dock  in  Glasgow  Mr.  Bateman  sunk  cyl- 
inders of  brick  laid  in  cement.  In  India  brick 
cyliriders  have  been  very  generally  used  for 
foundations.  In  Hungary  atone  has  been  sub- 
stituted, and  Mr.  Butler  proppsee  Eahsome'a 
artificial  stone  for  the  same  purpose. — The  in- 
troduction of  compressed  air  as  an  agent  in  con- 
structing subaqueous  foundations  has  enlarged 
the  uae  of  odssons,  which  are  inverted  and  sunk 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  the  open  apace  be- 
neath filled  by  means  of  air  pumps  or  compres- 
sors with  air  of  anfficient  density  to  expel  and 
keep  out  the  water,  and  admit  of  workmen 
being  employed  in  exoaTating  under  them. 
Thia  method  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1841, 
when  M,  Triger,  a  French  eng^eer,  sunk  a 
shaft  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Loire  to  a  coal 
stratum,  which  made  more  fully  known  the 
capabilities  of  the  method ;  but  it  had  been  fully 
described  and  patented  ten  years  before  by 
Lord  Cochrane  m  England,  indnding  even  the 

firinciples  of  the  air  lock  as  now  used.  The  air 
ock  is  a  small  anteroom  through  which  men  and 
materials  pass  to  and  irom  the  air  chamber  with 
only  a  moderate  loss  of  compressed  air.  It  is 
usually  an  upright  closed  cylinder  of  iron  made 
air-tight,  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from 
the  outside  above,  and  another  door  opening 
from  it  into  the  chamber  of  compressed  air 
below.  To  obtain  access  to  the  air  chamber, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  enter  the  lock,  close  the 
outer  doo,r,  and  open  a  cock  which  permits  the 
compressed  air  to  come  in  from  the  chamber 
and  fill  the  lock  until  it  becomes  of  the  same 
density,  when  the  lower  door  can  be  opened, 
and  entrance  is  gained  to  the  main  cham- 
ber, the  pressure  being  transferred  to  the  upper 
door,  In  returning,  the  lower  door  and  the 
cock  are  closed,  while  another  cock  eommnni- 
cating  with  the  outside  is  opened,  and  the  air 
soon  becomes  rarefied  so  that  the  upper  door 
can  be  opened  and  the  exit  made.  M.  Tri- 
ger ascertwued  that  by  making  an  aperture 
through  a  pipe  some  distance  up  frnxa  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  the  current  of  air  tiius 
escaping  would  carry  out  a  column  of  water 
twice  as  high  as' was  due  to  the  pressure  of 
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He  therefore 
cock  which  served  the  purpose  of  ventUation 
alao.  In  the  same  year  (1841)  William  Bush 
patented  in  England  a  method  of  sinking  a  cais- 
son by  escayating  within  and  beneath  it  in 
compressed  air,  the  caisaoii  beoomii^  a  part  of 
the  pier.  A  sectional  view  of  his  caisson  is 
shown  in  fig.  1,  which  represents  tlie  air  cham- 
ber A  below  a  second  air  chamber  B  B,  in 
which  is  the  air  lock  G,  leading  to  the  ah  shaft 
I>.  The  problem  of  disposmg  of  the  excavated 
material,  which  is  always  in  such  oases  a  serious 
one,  was  solved  by  using  the  second  air  cham- 
ber B  B  as  an  anteroom  or  receptacle,  it  being 
of  considerable  size  and  provided  with  a  door 
above  and  below.  The  small  air  lock  0  was 
for  the  passage  of  men  without  the  loss  of 
90  much  air  as  the  opening  of  the  large  look 
wonld  occasion,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  lock 
when  in  proceaa  of  filUng  it  became  desirable  to 
remove  the  diaphragm  or  partition  between  A 


and  B  B.  Dr.  Potts  about  1847  patented  a  pro- 
cess of  sinking  hollow  piles  by  air  pressure  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  within.  This  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  who  used  it  snccessMly 
atAngleseawithpiles  that  were  12  m.  in  diam- 
eter ;  it  was  also  used  at  Windsor  and  at  Hun- 
tingdon ;  but  on  attempting  the  same  process  at 
Eocheeter  in  1861,  with  cyhnders  7  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, it  proved  nnsnccessful,  and  the  opposite 
or  plenum  process  which  is  above  described 
was  adopted,  and  two  air  locks  designed  by 
Mr.  Hughes  were  used.  These  locks,  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  air  shaft,  were  D-shaped,  and 
extended  into  the  shaft  so  that  the  lower  door 
opened  on  the  sidej  the  earth  was  raised  in 
buckets  and  swui^  into  the  locks.  The  aam© 
plan  was  pursued  at  Chepstow  on  the  Wye. 
Brunei  used  the  same  locks  in  anking  caissons 
on  the  Saltash  87  ft.  in  diameter ;  he  also  used 
pipes  and  pumps  for  removing  the  water,  so  as 
to  require  less  pressure  of  air.  In  1864  Pfan- 
mflUer  presented  a  design  for  a  caisson  at  Mentz 
on  the  Ehine,  which  was  to  be  constructed  en- 
tirely of  iron.  It  had  supply  shafts  represented 
about  20  in.  in  diameter,  running  through  the 


top  of  the  caisson,  with  a  door  at  each  end  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  down  the  materials 
necessary  for  fl]lingin  the  air  chamber;  it  rep- 
resented the  air  lock  near  the  air  chamber. 
In  1866  Mr.  L.  J.  Flemming  recommended 
Potts'fl  process  to  be  used  on  the  Great  Fedee 
river;  bnt  enconntering  a  log,  he  with  Mtgor 
Gwynne  used  the  plennm  process.  He  had 
two  pipes,  one  for  air,  the  other  for  removing 
water.  In  1857  the  same  arrangement  was 
used  on  the  Santee  river.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  used  by  Stephenson  about  Sie 
same  time  on  the  Nile,  where  was  also  used 
a  caisson  28  by  19  ft.,  which  wonld  hold  40 
men.  In  1867  a  caisson  was  sunk  at  Szegedin, 
Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  which  had  a  siphon 
pnmp  for  the  removal  of  water,  with  a  lock  ex- 
tending into  the  air  chamber,  as  at  Chepstow. 
In  1858  this  method  was  also  used  near  St. 
Germain  dea  Fosses,  France,  on  the  AUier. 
In  1869  the  caisson  for  the  Kehl  bridge  over 
the  Ehine  was  sunk ;  it  had  two  shafts  with 
air  looks  at  the  top,  but  provided  with  doors 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  converting  the 
whole  into  a  look  when  required,  A  chain 
dredge  running  in  a  water  shaft  raised  the 
materials  excavated.  This  work  was  executed 
by  Castor,  who  afterward  sank  the  foundations 
at  ArgenteuiL  The  same  year  a  caisson  was 
sunk  at  Kovno,  Russia,  on  the  Niemen,  with 
two  separate  air  shafts  and  locks,  arranged  so 
that  wnen  a  bucket  passed  np  one  shaft  another 
passed  down  the  other.  The  same  year,  also, 
Gen.  William  8ooj  Smith  sunk  several  cylinders 
on  the  Savannah,  Ga,,  in  which  he  mad©  two 
very  important  improvements.  The  first  was 
a  spout  or  trough  extending  out  through  the 
side  of  the  air  lock,  through  which  by  means 
of  valves  and  cocks  he  could  send  out  the  ma- 
terial brought  up  into  the  lock  espeditionsly, 
and  with  little  waste  of  air.  But  his  most  val- 
uable improvement  was  the  method  of  blowing 
the  sand  out  through  pipes  by  means  of  the 
compressed  air.  In  1860  the  same  process 
was  used  at  Harlem,  New  York,  by  W.  J. 
McAlpine.  In  1863,  at  Argentenil,  France,  on 
the  Seine,  the  double  locks  at  the  top  of  the 
two  air  shafts  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  pipe  so  as  to  allow  the  air  escaping  from 
the  one  to  partially  fill  the  other.  The  caissons 
at  Konigaberg,  Prusria,  on  the  Pregel,  and  at 
Lorient,  France,  on  the  Scorf,  the  former  with 
working  chambers  50  by  20  ft,,  and  the  latter 
39  ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft.  6  in.,  were  sunk  like  that 
at  Kehl ;  the  latter  were  sunk  in  1866  by  Des- 
noyes,  as  were  also  those  on  the  Loire  near 
Nantes.  About  the  same  time  a  circular  cais- 
son 26  ft,  in  diameter  was  sunk  at  Stettin  on 
the  Pamitz,  in  which  a  siphon  pipe  2i  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  cock  6  ft.  above  the  bottom, 
was  used  for  ventiJation  and  removal  of  water. 
In  1868  Bnnneister  and  Wain  used  a  removable 
caisson  in  excavating  for  and  building  piers  at 
Copenhagen.  .  At  Perpignan,  France,  on  the 
Tet,  an  iron  cap  with  an  air  lock  attached  was 
secured  to  the  top  of  a  cylinder  of  masonry. 
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and  so  carried  down.  In  186T  Gen.  Sooy 
Smith  planned  a  cuiason  of  an  annular  elliptical 
form,  with  two  air  locks  by  whioh  the  foimda- 
tiona  of  the  lighthouse  at  Wangoshanoe  were 
sunk.  The  cylinders  of  the  Omaha  bridge 
were  snnk  in  1868-'9  hy  Mr.  Sickles  on  Gen. 
Smith's  plan.  In  1869-'70  Oapt.  Eftds  sank  the 
foundations  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  using  vei-y 
large  caissons  and  going  to  the  great  depth  of 
110  ft.  bdow  the  surface  of  tie  water  with  one 
of  them.  The  caisson  of  the  east  pier  served  a 
twofold  pn^ose,  a  coffer  dam  being  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  inverted  lower  portion,  in  which 
the  masonry  was  built.  This  cwsson  was  made 
of  iron,  of  a  hesagona]  form,  with  the  air  cham- 
ber under  its  whole  area.  The  air  looks  were 
placed  partQy  within  the  air  chamber,  to  which 
access  was  had  both  by  stairs  and  an  eleva- 
tor running  down  the  air  sliafts.  The  excava- 
tion was  made  by  a  water  siphon  designed  by 
Oapt.  Eads,  by  whioh  the  aand  was  carried  ont 
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by  the  force  of  water,  which  passed  down  one 
pipe  and  returned  through  another,  bringing 
the  sand  with  it.  This  is  probably  the  most 
effective  method  of  removing  sand  or  soft  ma- 
terial under  such  circumstances.  Oapt.  Eads 
also  introduced  giass  globes  in  which  lights 
were  burned  nnder  the  normal  air  pressure, 
and  the  smoke  conveyed  out  of  the  oai^ion. 
He  practically  demonstrated  tlie  posability  of 
carrying  down  a  lai^r  mass  of  masonry  to  a 
greater  depth  than  had  ever  before  been  ac- 
complished; and  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  oopaequent  maximum  air  pressure  was  64 
lbs.  per  square  inch  within  the  sir  chamber,  the 
great  hazard  of  the  undertaking  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  it  was  entirely  successful.  Among 
the  many  other  caissons  worlihy  of  note  may 
be  mentioned  those  at  Leavenworth  by  Gen. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Sickles,  at  St.  Joseph  by  Col.- 
E.  D.  Mason,  at  St.  Charles  by  0.  Shaler 
Smith,  all  on  the  Miasoim  river;  while  on  the 


Danube  aloue  may  be  added  those  at 
Mannsliausen,  an.d  Jfusadorf.— The  largest 
son  that  has  ever  been  sunk  was  for  the  New 
York  tower  of  the  East  river  bridge,  by  Ool. 
"W.  A.  Eoebling,  in  1872 ;  and  as  it  embraces  a 
variety  of  features,  a  view  of  the  longitudinal 
section  ia  presented  in  fig.  2.  Its  base  is  rec- 
tangular, beii^  112  ft.  long  and  102  ft.  wide, 
with  an  air  chamber  Q^  ft.  high,  the  roof  22 
ft.  thick,  and  the  sides  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  82  ft.  from  the  estreme  lower  edge.  It  was 
used  in  a  double  capacity,  having  a  coffer  dam 
above  as  well  as  an  air  chamber  below.  It 
was  built  of  timber  and  lined  with  thin  boiler 
iron,  the  whole  held  together  by  angle  irons 
and  bolts.  It  contained  4,200,000  ft.  board 
measure  of  timber,  385  tons  of  iron,  exclusive  of 
385  tons  of  bolts,  and  weighed  when  completed 
13,2'ri  tons,  in  which  was  already  laid  30,000 
tons  of  masonry.    It  had  two  double  dr  locks 


ostending  into  the  air  chamber,  similar  to  tl 
in  the  Saint  Louis  caisson,  in  vrbich  coils  of 
steam  pipe  were  introduced  for  keeping  an 
equable  temperature.  Two  air  shafts  extended 
up  through  weh  holes  in  the  masonry,  with  an 
elevator  in  one  and  a  double  circular  stwrcase 
in  the  other.  Two  water  shafts,  each  7  ft.  9 
in.  in  diameter,  extended  below  the  level  of 
the  edge  of  the  caisson,  in  which  powerful 
dredges  grappled  the  stones  and  coarser  mate- 
rials that  were  deported  beneath  them,  and 
raised  them  to  cars  above,  which  conveyed 
them  away ;  while  the  sand  was  blown  out  by 
the  air  pressure,  on  Gen.  Smith's  plan,  through 
pipes,  of  which  there  were  more  than  40  in 
various  parts  of  the  caisson.  Gas  was  employ- 
ed to  illuminate  the  interior,  which  was  forced 
down  into  tanks  and  from  thence  distributed 
by  pipes  below.  Oommunication  was  con- 
stantly kept  up  with  the  interior  hy  means  of 
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a  mechanical  telegraph.  Four  supply  shafts 
about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  each  having  doors  at 
top  and  hottom,  with  equalizing  pipes  and 
cocks,  served  aa  the  avenues  for  tte  introduc- 
tion of  materiaia  for  the  concrete  with  which 
the  whole  interior  was  finally  filled.  This 
cwsson  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  78  ft.  from 
mean  high  tide,  requiring  a  mnriminn  air  pres- 
sure of  about  34  lbs.  above  the  normal  pressure. 
To  supply  this  immense  amount  of  air,  18  large 
compressors  were  provided;  the  air  was  con- 
veyed by  mains  and  rubber  hose  to  shafts 
which  cominnnioated  with  the  interior.  The 
sinking  was  suecessftilly  accomplished,  as  had 
been  that  of  a  caisson  nearly  as  lai^e  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  the  year  before.    (See  Beidoe.) 

ClITHNESS,  the  most  northern  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  Pentland  flri;h,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  North 
sea,  and  ff.  by  Sutherlandshire ;  area,  712  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  39,989,  partly  of  Soandma- 
Tian  descent.  The  extreme  length  is  about  53 
m. ;  extreme  breadth,  33  m.  Two  thirds  of 
the  surface  is  fiat  moorland,  devoid  of  trees, 
and  with  scanty  vegetation.  It  rises  gradually 
from  the  north  and  east  to  the  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  border  of  Sutiierlandshire,  Morven,  the 
highest  peak,  being  2,884  ft,  There  ai'e  many 
small  lakes  in  the  interior ;  the  Eeay,  Thnrso, 
and  Wick  are  the  principal  streams.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  severely  cold,  but  in  winter  the 
storms  are  violent.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
but  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  The 
principal  crops  are  oats,  beans,  fiaa,  and  pota^ 
toes.  The  fisheries  are  important,  herring, 
cod,  and  ling  being  obtained  in  abundance  off 
the  coast;  salmon  abound  in  the  streams,  and 
trout  in  the  island  lakes.  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  18  parishes,  and  returns  a  member 
to  parliament.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Sinclair  family,  and  contains  the  castles  of  sev- 
eral noblemen.  The  principal  town  is  Wick, 
on  the  E.  coast,  which  has  a  coromodious  har- 
bor and  oonffl.derable  trade. 

Ciirs.  L  A  Boman  general,  son  of  Marcns 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
Oaasar.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  was  sent  aa 
proconsul  agdnst  the  Arabians,  Armenians, 
and  Parthians.  He  reduced  Armenia  and  rout- 
ed Tigranes.  He  was  treacherously  wounded 
at  a  private  interview  with  an  enemy,  and  died 
fKm  the  effects.  IL  A  Christian  theologian 
and  bishop  of  the  8d  century.  His  origin  is 
uncertain,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Irenraus, 
He  had  a  oonferenee  with  Proolus,  the  leader 
of  the  Montanjsts,  the  result  of  wMch  he  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  210 
was  appointed  a  bishop  to  the  heathen  in  for- 
eign parts.  He  regarded  the  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews  as  apocryphal,  and  was 
the  first  who  wrot«  against  Cerlnthus  and  the 
Millenarians.  His  last  work  was  one  aimed  at 
those  who  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  only 
a  man.  111.  A  saint  and  bishop  of  Rome,  a 
native  of  Dalmatia,  and  a  relative  of  the  empe- 
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ror  Biocletian,  succeeded  Eutychian  Dec.  18, 
288,  and  died  April  21,  296.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  perseoition  of  the  Christians  by  Dio- 
cletian, lie  was  forced  to  find  safety  in  an  ob- 
scure retreat. 

CUDS,  JDhD,  an  English  physician,  founder 
of  Oaius  coOege,  Cambridge  university,  bora 
at  Norwich,  Oct.  8,  IBIO,  died  in  Cambridge, 
July  29,  1B78.  His  name  was  Kaye  or  Xey, 
which  he  Latinized  into  Oaius.  He  took  his 
degrees  at  and  became  a  fellow  of  Gonville  hall, 
Cambridge,'  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
ageof  20  by  translating  Ohrysbstom's  "Method 
of  Praying  to  God"  and  Erasmus  "On  True 
Theology."  He  spent  some  time  in  travelling 
on  the  continent,  studied  medicine  at  Padua, 
and  in  1541  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Bologna,  He  returned  to  England  in  1644, 
and  practised  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Norwich.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons, 
London.  In  1647  he  became  fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  and  court  physician  to 
Edward  Vl,,  which  appointment  he  retained 
under  Uary  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians  for  seven 
years  in  succession.  There  is  estant  a  book 
of  the  college  annals  irom  1655  to  1672  writ- 
ten by  him  in  Latin.  He  obtained  permission 
from  Queen  Mary  to  endow  and  raise  Gonville 
hall  into  a  college,  which  still  bears  his  name 
(GonvUle  and  Cains  college),  and  accepted  the 
mastership  thereof.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  however,  he  resigned  this  oiBce,  but  re- 
mained at  the  college  as  a  simple  fellow  com- 
moner until  his  death.  His  works.are  numerous 
on  aeientiflo,  phUologioal,  and  historical  subjects. 
The  most  noted  of  them  was  "  A  Boke  or 
CounseiU  against  the  disease  commonlj^  called 
the  Sneate  or  Sueatynge  Sicknesse." 

CUUUBCl  (formerly  Oasamaeoa).  I.  A 
N.  department  of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Amazonas,  Piura,  Loreto,  Ancachs,  and 
Libertad ;  area,  about  14,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  373,- 
000,  including  many  mestizos  and  Indians,  many 
of  the  latter  being  descendants  of  the  Incas. 
The  plain  of  O^amarca,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Bogota,  and  hke  it  was 
probably  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  South  America.  The  wheat 
harvest  in  the  pampa  is  from  16  to  20  fold; 
but  it  is  sometimes  blighted  by  night  frosts. 
Small  mounds  'or  hillocks  of  porphyry,  once 
perhaps  islands  in  the  lake,  are  studded  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and  break  the 
wide  expanse  of  smooth  sandstone.  Agricul- 
ture, cattle  raising,  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  washing 
for  gold,  constitute  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  C^amarca,  C^abamba,  Ce- 
lendm,  Chota,Jaen,  Hnalgajoc,  and  Contu- 
mazfi.  Il>  A  city,  capital  of  the  department 
and  province,  on  a  river  of  the  sarne  name, 
in  the  valley  of  C^amarca,  366  m.  H.  N. 
W.  of  Lima;    pop.  about  20,000.     The  ori- 
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giaal  name  of  this  city,  the  scene  of  the  arrest, 
captivity,  and  judicial  murder  of  the  Inca  Ata- 
hufllipa  in  1583,  was  Casamarca,  "  city  of 
frost,"  It  lies  at  an  elevation  equid  to  that  of 
Qnito ;  hut  heing  sheltered  by  the  snrround- 
ing  mountains,  its  climat*  is  mild  and  agree- 
able. In  every  direction  im  the  vicinity  are 
seen  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  intersected 
by  avenues  of  willows,  varieties  of  the  datura, 
bearing  red,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  mi- 
moBas,  and  beantiful  quinuar  trees.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part  of  mnd  and  whitewashed,  present  a 
lively  and  pleasing  aspect.  The  appearance  of 
the  churches,  nearly  all  of  cut  stone  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  embellished  with  spires 
and  cnpolaa,  is  unusually  imposing.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  some  of  the 
seaports,  especially  Trujillo,  and  a  railway 
now  in  process  of  construction  (1873)  will 
shortly  connect  Osjamarca  with  the  port  of 
Pacasmayo.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
Bword  blades,  daggers,  and  other  articles  of 
steel  and  of  the  precious  metals,  form  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Near 
the  city  stand  the  remains  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  Atahualipa,  suiTounded  by  fruit 
gardens  and  irrigated  fields  of  lucerne;  while 
in  tie  distance  are  seen  columns  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  warm  sulphur  springs  of  Pulta- 
marca,  still  called  Baflos  del  Inca,  the  Inca's 
baths.  Some  portions  of  the  Inca's  paiaco  in 
the  city,  situated  on  a  hill  of  porphyry,  and 
oripnally  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have 
been  converted  into  a  jail  and  a  town  hall.  The 
room  in  which  Atahualipa  was  confined  fornine 
months  is  still  pointed  out.  The  custom  of 
bnrying  treasure  was  common  among  the  an- 
cient Peruvians,  and  subterraneous  chambers 
slill  exist  beneath  many  private  dwellmgs  in 
O^amaroa. 

CUATAfflBO,  an  inland  town  of  Pern,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Janin,  140  m.  H".  N.  E.  of  Lima ;  pop, 
about  3,200.  It  is  mtuated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  river  Barranca.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  employed  in  spinning 
woollen  yam  for  export  to  Lima. — The  prov- 
ince (area,  1,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  24,T50)  is  for 
the  most  parii  mountainous  and  barren,  with  a 
rigorous  climate,  bat  contains  the  remains  of 
Dumerons  ancient  towns  and  aqueducts.  It 
has  considerable  trade  in  wool,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  vitriol 

CAJIZZO,  or  Caiazzo,  (anc.  C'alatia),  a  town 
of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  11  m.  E". 
E.  of  Oapua,  near  the  Voltumo ;  pop.  about 
6,500.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  the 
Lombards.  There  are  ancient  inscriptions,  re- 
mains of  mas^ve  walls,  and  fin  ancient  cistern 
which  still  supplies  the  town  with  water. 

CAJEPrr  OIL,  a  volatile  oil,  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  a  small  myrtaceons  tree  or  shrub, 
found  alone  in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  a  species  of  melaleuca  named 
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the  cajuputi,  though  possibly  it  is  the  M.  mi- 
nor of  De  OandoUe.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Malay  designation  of  the  oil,  minyak 
Icayu-pntik,  "  white  wood  oil,"  the  latter 
words  being  written  by  the  Ihitch  cajoep-uti. 
The  whiteness  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  the 
cause  of  the  name  given  to  the  oil.  It  is  in 
high  repute,  not  only  as  a  liniment,  but  as  an 
internal  remedy,  among  the  different  peoples 
of  the  archipelago,  especially  the  Javanese.  A 
few  Chinese  and  Japanese  traders  of  Batavia 
are  the  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  c^epnt. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and 
being  steeped  in  water  they  commence  fer- 
menting, and  are  then  distilled.  The  quantity 
of  oil  obtained  is  small,  and  being  extensively 
used  by  the  Malays,  it  commands  a  very  iaga 
price.  It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and 
as  recfflved  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  copper  ve«- 
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sels  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Copper  h 
deed  been  detected  m  some  samples  of  it;  but 
not  always  being  found,  the  color  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  natural  color  of  the  oil,  de- 
rived from  the  greenish  principle  or  chloro- 
phyll of  the  leaves.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  color  disappears  on  rectifying  the 
oiL  It  is  then  a  vety  thin  fluid,  transparent, 
of  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  odor  like 
that  of  camphor  and  turpentine  mixed.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  partially  in  water, 
burns  readily  without  residue,  and  is  of  specific 
gravity  0-914  to  0'927.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  .camphor,  or  oil  of 
rosemary.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  highly 
stimulant  quality,  either  as  an  external  appli- 
cation mixed  with  the  same  c[uantity  of  ouve 
oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  or  taken  in- 
ternally in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  Some  have 
highly  recommended  its  use  in  cholera.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  cavities  of  aching  teeth,  to 
reheve  the  pain. 
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CAJETAN,  or  CtOetniiBg  (Ital.  Ga^tano).  I. 
Benedetto.  Seo  BomrACE  YIU.  U.  Tammiso 
de  Vio,  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  at  Gaeta,  Feb. 
20,  1469,  died  in  Ecme,  Aug.  9, 1534.  He  en- 
tered tlie  order  of  Dominican  friara,  studied 
philosophj  and  theology  at  Naples  and  Bo- 
logna, and  in  1508  was  elected  general  of  his 
orfer.  When  Pope  Julius  II.  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  cardinals  at  Piaa 
and  iufterward  at  Milan,  Cajetan  undertook  hia 
defence,  maintaining  thatihe  power  of  conve- 
ning a  council  belonged  solely  to  the  pope.  In 
1517  he  was  sent  by  Leo  X.  as  papal  legate  to 
Germany,  to  induce  the  emperor  Maximilian 
to  join  the  league  againet  the  Tnrks,  and  espe 
cially  to  bring  the  Lntherans  back  to  their  alle 
^ance  to  the  papal  see.  His  haughty  manner 
defeated  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  In  151B 
he  attended  the  assembly  of  the  German  elec 
tors  at  which  Charles  V.  was  chosen  emperor 
and  contributed  much  to  this  choice.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gae 
ta,  and  afterward  filled  several  important  mis 
sions,  among  which,  in  1538,  was  that  of  legate 
to  Hungary,  then  invaded  by  the  Torks  At 
thecaptnreof  Eome  by  the  imperialists  m  1527 
he  was  made  prisoner,  and  had  fo  pay  a  ran 
som  of  6,000  crowns.  He  wrote  several  works 
all  of  which,  though  somewhat  modified  were 
published  at  Lyons  in  1639.  Among  these  are 
a  translation,  with  commentary,  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  6  vols,  fol.;  commentaries  on 
Thomas  Aquinas;  and  O^vacuJa,  containing 
his  treatise  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  ot 
which  a  reftitation  was  published  by  order  of 
the  fa(,ulty  of  the  university  of  Paris  III 
i^io,  properly  Sebmaheto,  an  Italian  cardi 
nal,  died  in  Rome  in  1599.  He  was  made  car 
dinal  m  1685,  and  in  1589  was  sent  by  Poje 
Sixtus  V  as  legate  to  Pranc*,  to  bring  about  tlie 
election  of  a  Catholic  king;  he  took  part  with 
the  league,  and  was  active  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  time  He  was  recalled  by  the  pope,  but 
was  afterward  employed  in  important  affairs. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  political  and 
theological  works. 

CUJ^IB,  an  undefined  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  bight  of  Biafra,  about 
lat.  6  N.,  Ion.  8°  E.  It  is  low  and  swampy, 
only  a  small  portion  being  fit  for  cultivation. 
Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves.  There 
is  some  commerce  in  palm  oil,  ehiefiy  with  Brit- 
ish traders.  The  principal  towns  are  Duke 
Town  and  Creek  Town ;  pop.  of  each,  6,000  to 
7,000.  Old  Calabar  river,  the  principal  stream 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  crosses  this  district. 
New  Calabar, river  is  about  80  m.  further  W., 
and  forma  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Niger,  fiow- 
ing  into  the  same  estuary  with  the  Bonny 
The  town  of  New  Calabar  is  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth  It  has 
some  traffic  in  slaves,  ivory,  ani  palm  oil,  for 
which  it  receives  European  goods 

CIUBIR  BEIN,  the  fi^it  of  pliygostigma. 
vetwnoium  (Gr.  fuira,  bellow),  and  orfj/io,  a 
prick),  a  climbing  plant  of  the  tamily  legumi 
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nosm,  which  grows  by  the  river  sides  in  west- 
ern Africa.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  than 
an  inch  long,  three  quartera  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  of  a  "brownish  red  or  ash-gray  color,  are 
used  by  the  natives  to  determine  the  guilt  -or 
innocence  of  persons  suspected  of  crime,  and 
have  thence  received  the  name  of  ordeal  bean. 
The  quantity  used  for  this  purpose  is  said  to  be 
generally  fatal  unless  vomiting  is  produced. 
Of  70  cases  of  children  in  Liverpool  who  ate  of 
the  beans,  the  only  one  who  died  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  vomit  either  from  the  drug 
itself  or  from  emetics  Some  of  tlie  symptoms 
produced  by  a  small  dose  are  difhculty  of 
breathmg  palpitatun,  depression  musiular 
weakness,  and  indistinctness  of  vision  After 
larger  doses  vomiting  is  likely  to  take  place; 
IV  hen  it  does  nDt,  the  symptons  increase  until 
death  speech  becomes  difficnlt,  but  the  mmd 
remains  clear  home  of  its  mo't  important 
elie  ta    arc    npon   the    eye     the   pupil   being 
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strongly  contracted,  and  the  accommodation 
so  disturbed  that  distant  objects  are  not  seen 
until  the  near  point  is  approximated,  being  in 
this  respect  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  bdla- 
donna.  The  same  efifeots  are  observed  after  local 
application.  Its  action,  according  to  Dr.  Pra- 
ser's  experiments,  is  that  of  a  powerful  seda- 
tive to  (he  spinal  cord  and  cardiac  ganglia. 
It  has  been  as  yet  ohiefiy  employed  in  oph- 
thalmic practice,  but  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antidote  to  strychnia,  and  in  tetanus 
and  chorea.  In  some  cases  of  tetanus  it  has 
been  apparently  suocessftil.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or 
subontaneously,  the  dose  being  regulated  by 
the  eflect  produced. 

CILABISH  TSEE  (eresaentia  eujete),  a  native 
of  the  "West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  grows  to  about  the  height  and  bulk  of 
an  apple  tree,  with  crooked  horizontal  branch- 
es, has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  white  flow- 
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are  on  tlie  tmiLk  and  branohes,  and  a  roundisli 
fruit,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Tiie  calabash  fruit  contains  a  pale  yellow, 
juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleaBant  taate,  which  is 
deemed  a  valnable  remedy  in  several  disorders, 
both  internal  and  estemal.  The  uses  to  which 
thefrnit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  covered  with  a  greeni^-yel- 
low  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and  almost 
woody  shell,  which  is  employed  in  lien  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  snch  as  bowls, 
cups,  and  goblets  of  every  description.  These 
shells  are  so  hard  and  cross  grained  that  *lien 
filled  with  any  fluid,  they  may  sometimes  be 
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put  on  the  fire  and  used  aa  kettles.  They  are 
also  cut  and  carved,  variously  stained,  and  pol- 
ished, as  ornamental  vessels. 

CILJBOZO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  120  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Caracas,  situated 
in  the  llanoe,  or  plains,  W.  of  the  river  GnM- 
co,  between  tbe  Apnre  and  the  Sierra  OoB- 
tanera;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Compafiia  Gnipnzcoana  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  is  in  appearance  very  pic- 
tnresque.  The  heat  is  extreme  (average  88° 
F.),  but  is  at  times  tempered  by  breezes  from 
the  N.  E.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  subject  to 
great  innndations,  which  often  interrupt  com- 
munication. The  houses  are  well  built  and  the 
streets  are  regular.  There  are  several  schools 
and  a  college.  Its  situation  makes  it  an  iinpor- 
tant  centre  of  commerce.  The  exports  consist 
of  sugar  and  homed  cattle,  Oattle-rearing  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. There  are  thermal  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove. 

ClUBRESG,  II.    See  Feeti,  Matiia. 

CiLiBBIA,  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  ex- 
tending from  the  province  of  Potenza  (Basili- 
cata)  to  the  strait  of  Messina,  between  lat.  37° 
63'  (ind  40°  8'  ^S.,  imd  Ion.  16°  40'  and  IT"  10' 
E. ;  area,  6,663  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1872, 1,306,104. 
It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Oosenza  (Ca- 


labria Oiteriore),  Beggio  (Calabria  Ulteriore), 
and  Oatanzaro  (Calabria  Ulteriore  II.).  The 
Apennines  run  southward  through  Calabria, 
with  numerous  spurs  stretching  toward  both 
seas,  and  covering  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
A  branch  extending  85  m.  in  length  from  W, 
to  E.,  and  35  m.  in  breadth  from  B".  to  8., 
forms  the  Silese  mountains  in  the  central  and 
widest  part  of  Calabria;  and  further  8.  the 
Aspronionte  range  fills  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  8.  part  of  the  province  of  Eeg^o.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Oalabrian  Apennines  is 
Monte  Pollino,  about  7,500  ft.,  with  which  the 
chain  begins  near  the  borders  of  Potenza,  The 
mountam  streams,  which  are  numerous,  dis- 
charge into  both  seas;  the  larger  rivers  are  the 
•^mno  Crati,  and  Heto  in  northern  and  central 
Calabna,  and  there  are  many  small  lakes  near 
theE  coast.  Between  the  mounta' 
their  spars  are  some  extensive  v 
ally  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  m 
mmating  in  plains  near.tlie  coast, 
these  the  largest  and  most  fertile  are 
leys  of  Oosenza  and  Monteleone  and  the  plain 
of  (rioja.  The  principal  products  of  Calabria 
are  corn,  rice,  olive  oil,  licorice,  oranges, 
lemons,  honey,  silk,  sugar,  saflron,  flax,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  and  dyes.  The 
aides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  oak, 
1.1m  cedar,  chestnut,  cypress,  olive,  flr,  and 
I  ine  trees.  There  are  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
opper  marble,  and  alabaster,  and  abundant 
deposits  of  pure  rock  salt  and  sulphur.  Cala- 
bna has  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  and  sheep, 
cattle,  and  swine  are  abundant.  Bees  are 
^ery  numerous,  and  silkworms  are  extenavely 
raised ,  bnt  the  sUk,  though  of  a  good  quality, 
is  of  a  dark  color,  as  the  worms  are  fed  on 
the  red  mulberry.  Considerable  silk  is  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Oatanzaro.  In 
the  southeast  there  are  iron  furnaces  supplied 
witii  ore  from  the  mines  of  Lo  Stilo,  just  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Reggio.  The  fisiieries 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  immense  quMi- 
tities  of  anchovy,  muUet,  tunny,  and  sword 
flsh  are  taken.  The  Calabrians  are  hardy  and 
brave,  but  are  irritable  and  passionate.  The 
robberies  and  murders  for  which  Calabria  was 
fonaeriy  distinguished  have  much  diminished 
within  a  few  years.  Thedialect  of  the  people  is 
similar  to  that  of  Sicily.  The  country  issubject 
to  violent  storms  and  earthquakes.  The  earth- 
quake of  ]  783  destroyed  more  than  40,000  C^- 
briaus  and  Sicilians,  and  a  shock  on  Oct.  6, 
1870,  swallowed  up  several  villages. — In  an- 
cient times  Calabria  formed  the  territory  of 
Bruttium  and  the  southern  part  of  Lucania. 
(See  Bbuttium  and  Lucania.)  In  the  middle 
ages  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric,  A.  D.  498,  and  in 
536  was  conquered  for  the  Eastern  empire  by 
Belisarius.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sfliftoena,  from  whom  it  was  wcested  in 
1058  by  Robert  Gniscard,  who  took  the  title 
of  duke  of  ApnUa  and  Calabria.     Under  hia 
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of  Ifaples,  andao  remwned.  until  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  I860.— For  an- 
cient Calabria  (now  Terra  d'Otranto)  see  Apu- 
lia, and  Messapia. 

C&LiBUISI,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
aracece  or  aroidem.  Spathe  convolute,  straight ; 
spadix  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  rndimen- 
tarj  below  and  with  sterile  appendix ;  an- 
thers many,  1-celled,  opening  at  the  apes  by  a 
pore;  ovaries  many,  crowded,  free;  oicelled, 
2— i  ovnles  in  each  cell,  which  are  ascending 
and  orthotropous ;  stigmas  terminal,  sessile; 
berries  l-=^2- celled,  few-seeded;  seeds  angular, 
with  coriaceous  testa.  Plants  with  lajge 
fleshy  riiizoine,  peltate  leaves,  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  genns  ia  found  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America,  bnt  has  been  introduced 
elsewhere,  so  that  some  species  are  found 
throughout  the  Pacific  islands  and  in  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.     As  an  ornamental  plant 


many  species  of  caiadium  are  cnltivated  under 
glass,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  beautiftil 
mottled  or  variegated  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
some  species  attain  a  great  size  and  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape  in  trop- 
ical swamps.  The  rhizoma  of  C.  (colocaaium) 
etmleatum  is  a  very  important  article  of 
food.  It  is.  cnltivated  in  shallow  ponds  or 
tanks,  the  bottom  being  carefully  dug  over  and 
worked  to. the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet;  in 
this  the  sprouts  or  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are 
planted,  and  a  few  inches  of  water  let  on. 
The  spronts  are  set  12  or  18  inches  apart 
according  to  the  variety,  and  as  they  grow  the 
depth  of  water  is  increased.  In  a  year  the 
crop  is  ready  for  use.  As  the  patch  is  cleared 
new  spronts  are  planted,  and  the  whole  is  sel- 
dom cleared  oftener  than  once  in  six  years. 
The  rhizoma  is  roasted  and  pounded  with 
water  to  make  the  paste  called  by  the  Ha- 
walians  and  other  Paoiflc  islanders  poi,  which 
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forms  tlieir  main  food.  It  contains  much 
starch,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The  leaf  stems 
are  also  boiled  and  eaten. 

ClUHORIU  (anc.  Calagwrrw),  a  town  of  Old 
Castile,  Spain,  in  the  province  and  20  m.  8.  E. 
of  Logrofio,  on  the  river  Oidaoos  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ebro ;  pop.  in  1867,  7,104.  It  is 
old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  its  honses 
are  generally  mean;  its  cathedral,  in  the  mixed 
Gothic  style,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  are  alone 
worthy  of  note.  Calahorra  is  menjorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Quintilian,  St.  Dominic,  and 
Prudentius,  the  first  Christian  poet,  and  for  its 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  resistance  to  a  Ro- 
man siege  in  71  B.  0.  The  remains  of  Roman 
towers  and  an  aqueduct  may  still  be  traced. 
The  celebrated  wann  baths  of  Amediilo  are 
within,  a  short  distance  of  Calahorra. 

CiLlB,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Wash- 
ington county.  Maine,  at  the  head  of  tide 
water  on  the  St.  Oroix  river,  16  m.  from  Pas- 
3amaquoddy,bay,-oppo8ite  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  and  75  ax.  E.  by  N.  of  Bangor ; 
pop.  in  1870,  5,044.  Five  bridges  span  the 
river  at  this  point.  The  St.  Crois  and  Penob- 
scot railroad,  completed  to  Princeton,  22  m., 
will  connect  with  the  European  and  North 
American  line,  forming  a  continuous  route  to 
Bangor.  A  branch  of  the  Ifew  Brunswick  and 
Canada  railroad  terminates  at  St.  Stephen, 
The  tide  rises  at  Calais  from  20  to  28  feet. 
Lines  of  steamers  ply  to  St.  John  on  the  east 
and  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  west  The 
water  power  is  of  a  superior  character,  the 
large  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  river  acting  as 
reservoirs  during  the  dry  season,  and  prevent- 
ing sudden  rises  by  freshets.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  th^  manufacture  and  trade  in  lumber, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  extensive  forests 
on  the  upper  St.  Croix.  The  arrivals  of  ves- 
sels in  the  year  1872  numbered  1,I9B,  and  the 
departures  1,196.  The  e?p oils  of  long  lumber 
from  the  river  in  that  year  were  over  100,000,- 
000  ft.,  of  which  about  80,000,000  went  to  for- 
eign parts. '  The  exports  of  short  lumber  were 
82,000,000  laths,  40,000,000  shingles,  1,500,000 
pickets,  363,000  ft.  of  spool  stuff,  160,000  hoops, 
150,000  broom  bandies,  110,000  clapboards, 
75,000  railroad  ties,  51,000  ship  knees,  and 
12,000  spruce  poles.  The  machinery  for  saw- 
ing lumber  is  propelled  exclusively  by  water 
power,  and  consists  of  63  mills  and  40  lath  and 
shingie  machines.  Nearly  aU  the  mills  contain 
gangs' of  saws,  each  gang  containing  16  mova- 
ble upright  saws  in  a  single  frame,  the  whole 
having  a  capacity  of  prodnotion  equal  to  1,000,- 
000  superficial  feet  of  sawed  lumber  per  day. 
Ship  building  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  From  10  to  16  vessels  are  built  an- 
nually. The  city  owns  10,000  tons  of  shipping. 
It  also  has  a  large  steam  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  doors,  windows,  and  all  kinds  of  planed  lum- 
ber, a  steam  flour  mUl,  an  establishment  for 
grinding  and  calcining  plaster  of  Paris,  2  iron 
founderies,  3  raaciine  shops,  3  axe  manufacto- 
ries, a  dry  dock,  2  marine  railways,  several 
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flour  mills,  and  a  immber  of  small  estaUid  ments 
for  Yfti'ioua  kinds  of  wood  manufacture  On  tte 
bead  waters  of  the  8t.  Croix  several  large  tan 
jieries  liave  bsen  recently  built  at  a  co«t  of 
neaily  $1,000,000.  The  city  contains  a  nation 
al  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  a 
sayings  bank  with  depodts  in  1870  amounting 
to  $8T,883  39.  The  valuation  of  estates  in 
1870  was  $1,523,463.  There  are  19  school 
houses,  and  the  oity  is  divided  into  9  school 
ilistricta,  2  of  which  have  graded  schools  each 
containing  4  gi-ades;  average  attendance  about 
1,200.  In  1870,  $10,000  were  raised  foi  schoo 
purposes.  The  city  contains  a  large  city  hdll 
an  opera  house,  2  weekly  ncwspapeis  8  post 
office  4  hotels,  and.  10  churches.  The  govern 
ment  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  6  aldei 
men  (one  for  each  ward). — Within  the  city 
limits,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  8t  Ciois 
or  Big  island,  on  wMcli  Pierre  du  Gist,  sieui 
(le  Moats,  wintered  in  1604^'5,  on  tlie  voyage 
iu  which  he  founded  Port  Eoyai  in  Nova  Sco 
tia,  the  first  permanent  Fi'cnoh  settlement  m 
America,  Calais  was  organized  as  a  town  m 
1809;  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1850  In 
August,  1870,  a  large  part  of  the  city  waa  con 
sumed  by  fire,  about  40  acres  of  the  most  thick 
ly  settled  portion  being  bui-ned  over  togethei 
with  15  whai-ves  aud  about  20  vessels  It  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  with  larger  and  In  le  com 
modioua  structures,  and  in  thehusincs  poition 
lai^ely  of  brick  and  stone. 

CiLifS,  a  seaport  town  of  France  m  the 
department  of  Paa-de-Oalais,  on  the  strait 
of  Dover,  19  m.  N.  W.  E.  of  Boiil(  gne  «id 
150  tr.  of  Palis;  pop.  ia  1866,  12,7^7  It  is 
situated  in  a  barren  district,  and  is  foitified 
by  a  oitadel  and  several  forts.  The  harbor 
formed  hy  two  long  wooden  piers,  is  shgj, 
low.  There  is  a  lighthouse  190  ft.  high  near 
the  onter  ramparts.  Steamers  ply  daily  across 
the  strait  to  Dover,  with  which  it  is  eon 
nected  by  a  submarine  telegraph.  It  is  en 
tered  from  the  sea  through  a  drawbrid^ie  and 
gate  erected  by  Cardinal  Kichelieu  in  1635. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  neat  in  appearance,  mostly  of  stone 
and  biiok.  The  ramparts  afford  a  pleasant 
promenade.  English  is  very  generally  spokeu. 
The  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  during  the  English  occupa- 
tion, and  containing  Vandyke's  femons  paint- 
ing of  tiie  Assumption ;  the  hfitel  de  ville,  con- 
taining the  public  offices,  and  surmounted  by 
a  belfry  with  chimes;  and  the  hfital  de  Guise, 
established  by  Edward  III.  for  the  wool  sta- 
plei-s'  guild.  In  front  of  the  hfitel  de  viUe  are 
busts  of  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  Francis  duke 
of  Guise,  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu;  behind  it  is 
la  tour  du  Guet,  which  dates  fi'om  1214,  and 
was  foiTuerly  used  as  a  lighthouse.  Calms 
has  manufactures  of  tulle,  gloves,  and  hats, 
and  exports  wine,  brandy,  and  eggs.  Car- 
riages are  a  considerable  artJole  of  trade,  and 
ship  bnilding  and  fisheries  ai'e  important 
branches  of  industry. — Prior  to  the  10th 
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bit  it  was  greitiy  improvel  in  84"  by  Bald 

IV    count  of  Flan  lei  s  and  tnlaiged  and 

strengthened  by  Philp  of  France    count  of 


TheFlBcedArmM 


Boulogne  in  the  eaily  p  it  ot  tl  c  1  th  cen 
tury  It  was  taken  by  the  Engl  sh  d  Ed 
waid  III   m  1347    after  a  long  Eis 

tice  de  bt  Picire  and  live  comia  b     g 

accepted  es  aiansom  tor  the  vhole  ]  j  1  ti 
and  being  themselves  spared  at  the     t 
of  Queen  Philippa.    It  was  retak      1  y  th 
French  imder  the  duke  of  Guise  i     1558        1 
f:inc6  that  time  has  remained  in  tl  ir  h     d 
except  for  two  years  (15S6-'8),  wh       t  w 
held  by  the  Spaniai-da.    Charles  II     f  England 
lived  there  for  some  time  in  1S59  ani  Jam 
II  mustei-ed  his  forces  there  for  tl  n 

of  Ireland.  The  spot  at  which  Louis  SYIIT. 
landed,  April  24, 1814,  after  his  esUe,  is  marked 
by  a  column  with  an  inscription  commemora- 
ting the  event. 

dLAffllNDEB  VOOD,  a  hard  and  beautiful 
wood  imported  from  Ceylon.  It  is  taken  from 
the  heart  of  the  dioepyros  hirsuta,  a  sped.e9 
of  the  genus  of  trees  which  produces  ebony. 
It  has  a  great  vaiiety  of  color,  the  prevailing 
shade  being  a  delicate  chocolate,  and  is  adapted 
to  ornamental  work,  as  it  takes  a  fins  polish. 
It  is  very  scarce  and  costly.  The  name  ia  be- 
lieved to  be  a  corruption  of  Coromandel  wood. 

CALIHATTA,  Ld^  an  Italian  engraver,  horn 
at  Civita  Veochia  in  1802,  died  in  Milan, 
March  8,  1869.  He  early  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  famous  in  1884  by  his  engraving  of  a 
head  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  St,  Helena  after 
his  death,  and  of  Ary  Schefier's  Erancesca  da 
Eimini.  At  the  Paris  exhibitions  of  1855  and 
1867  were  shown  many  of  his  works,  including 
etchings  after  paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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Eapliael,  Guido  Beni,  and  of  Eubena's  portrait 
of  himBelf.  His  remains  were  transferred  to 
Ifohant,  the  country  residence  of  Madame 
George  Sand.  His  wife,  JosSphine,  excels  as 
a  painter  of  rcli^ous  subjects. 

ClLAHBtlCO,  a  valuaLlo  timber  tree,  found 
only  in  tbe  northern  provinces  of  the  i^and  of 
Luzon.  Tor  ship  building  it  ia  esteemed  superior 
to  Hve  oak  or  teak.  It  resembles  the  latter  when 
dressed,  has  the  saiae  dark  nnctuona  appear- 
ance, and  like  it  is  never  attacked  by  the  de- 
Btruottve  white  ant  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Vessels  built  of  it  are  said  to  be  seaworthy  for 
50  years.  A  great  variety  of  agricaltural,  me- 
chanical, and  warlike  iustrDments  are  made 
from  this  wood. — This  name  is  also  given  to  a 
tree  which  produces  the  odoriferons  agila  or 
eagle  wood  and  aloes  wood  of  commerce.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  Siam,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  in  tbe  northern  portion  of  Sumatra;  but  it 
ia  also  found  in  tbe  Indian,  peninsula,  where  it 
is  called  aghara,  and  hen^e  it  ia  sometimes 
named  by  the  Malays  kayugharu.  The  per- 
fiimed  wood  is  snpposed  to  be  a  diseaaed  tumor 
in  the  tree,  arising  from  the  wonnd  of  a  timber 
worm.  The  thickened,  resinous  eap  formed 
in  these  tumors  is  need  as  an  incense  in  all 
eastern  countries.  There  is  much  discrepancy 
in  tbe  statements  relative  to  the  tree  yielding 
tbe  genuine  agUa,  and  this  perfume  and  aloes 
wood  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  products 
of  different  trees ;  but  it  ia  the  heart  of  the 
hayuhilambak,  or  calambuco  tree,  which  pro- 
duces the  aloes  wood,  and  in  the  bark  the  agila 
is  formed.  The  agila  does  not  yield  its  aroma 
until  burned ;  but  the  calambuco  or  aloes  dif- 
fuses its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in  the  hands. 

CAUSE,  lleiuidre,  a  Swisa  painter,  born 
at  Vovay,  May  28,  1810,  died  at  Mentone, 
March  19,  1864.  He  early  lost  his  father,  but 
through  the  assistance  of  the  banker  Diodati 
he  was  enabled  to  study  at  Geneva  under  Di- 
day,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded  as  princi- 
pal of  the  school  of  painting  in  that  city.  He 
explored  picturesque  sites  in  Switzerland  and 
rranee,  and  produced  between  1838  and  1844 
many  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  tbe  passes  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  Mont  Cervin,  the  "Storm  in  a  Forest," 
and  the  "Lake  of  tbe  Four  Cantons,"  In 
1845  he  went  to  Italy;  and  his  best  pictures 
of  Italian  scenery  represent  the  ruins  of  Ptes- 
tum.  He  also  produced  many  fine  engravings. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Geneva. 

ClLUniJKES,  a  group  of  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago,  intersected  by  lat.  12°  S".,  Ion. 
120°  E.  It  consists  of  the  la^e  islands  Busva- 
gon,  Oalamian,  Linacapan,  Ooron,  Dumaran, 
yioe,  Lutaya,  Oarandaga,  and  about  .240  unim- 
portant islands  and  isleta.  This  group  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Palawan, 
called  Paragua,  constitute  tbe  province  of  Cala- 
mianes,  the  poorest  and  least  populous  of  the 
Spanish  Philippines.  Area,  about  2,300  sq. 
pop.  about  20,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
group  and  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  Palawan 
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of  the  Bisaya  race,  and  have  been  convert- 
ed to  Cliristianity  by  the  Spanish  missionaries. 
There  ia  a  Spanish  aettlement  and  residence  of 
an  alcalde  on  Calamian.  The  colonists  are  en- 
iged  chiefly  in  pearl  fiaheries. 
ClLiniNE,  a  name  given  to  two  different 
■es  of  zinc,  the  silicate  and  the  carbonate. 
The  most  common  ore  worked  for  zinc  ia  the 
anhydrous  carbonate.  It  occurs  crystallized 
in  rhomboidal  forms,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  a 
little  pearly,  of  white,  yellowish  gray,  or  brown 
color,  semi-transparent  or  opaque,  in  forms  bo- 
tryoidal,  stalaetitic,  and  reniform,  and  in  crys- 
talline incrustations ;  hardness  5,  specific  grav- 
ity 4  to  4-45.  It  contains  oxide  of  zinc  64-81,  , 
and  carbonic  acid  36'19.  It  dissolves  with  ef- 
fervescence in  acids,  and  is  also  soluble  in  am- 
monia moderately  heated.  It  occurs  in  thick 
beds  and  irregular  masses,  among  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  secondary  and  metamorphio  for- 
mations. It  is  rarely  found  unmixed  with  02;- 
ide  of  iron  and  the  silicate  of  zinc.  It  is  exten- 
sively worked  for  the  production  of  zinc  paint 
at  VieiUe  Montagne,  between  LiSge  and  Ais- 
la-Chapelle.  In  this  country  it  is  found'asso- 
ciated  with  hematite  iron  ores,  and  also  with 
the  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena.  It  is  worked 
near  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  co.,  Penn.,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lancaster,  In  Dana'a"  Mineralogy" 
it  is  called  smithsonite.  The  hydrous  silicate 
of  zinc,  also  caUed  electric  calamine,  often  ac- 
companies the  anhydrous  carbonate,  and  it  is 
usually  the  two  minerals  mixed  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  calamine.  It  occurs  in 
forms  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate,  and  in 
crystals  derived  from  a  rhomboidal  prism.  Its 
hardness  is  4'6,  or  when  crystallized,  6 ;  its 
specific  gravity  from  8'18  to  8-49.  It  dissolves 
by  the  aid  of  heat  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  It  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  heat,  to  whici  property  it 
owes  its  name.  Its  composition  is,  silica  25-1, 
oxide  of  zinc  67"4,  and  water  7"S.^In  pharma- 
cy, the  term  calamine  is  applied  only  to  the 
native  carbonate,  which  has  always  been  em- 
ployed in  an  impure  state.  It  is  often  sold, 
too,  of  a  spurious  quality,  consisting  principally 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  mere  traces  of  zinc.  It  is  said  that  the 
miners  in  England  recognize  two  kinds  of  cala- 
mine: one,  which  they  call  brass  calamine,  is 
sold  to  the  makers  of  brass;  and  the  other, 
baryta  calamine,  which  is  the  amorphous  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  druggists  for 
native  carbonate  of  zinc.  In  medical  prepa- 
rations calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  By  this 
calcination  it  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc, 
mixed  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  In  thia 
state  it  is  called  prepared  calamine.  It  is  used 
as  an  external  application  only,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  cerate,  hut  more  commonly  it  is 
dusted  upon  ulcerated  and  excoriated  parts, 
upon  which  it  acts  aa  a  mild  astringent  and  ex- 
siccant.  In  consequence  of  the  impurities  of 
this  article,  carbonate  of  zinc  obtained  by  pre- 
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oipitation  ia  substituted  for  it  in  the  "  tTnited 
States  Phai-maoopceia." 

CIUIDS,  a  Greek  statuary,  who  flourished 
between  467  and  429  B.  0.  Ho  maiie  statues 
in  marble,  bronze,  gold,  and  ivory.  Among 
those  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  one  in 
marble  of  Apollo,  which  some  have  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  bronze 
Apollo  AlexJcaoOB,  at  Athens ;  another  Apolio 
in  marble  in  the  Servilian  gardens  in  Rome ;  a 
colossal  bronze  Apollo,  carried  to  Rome  by  Lu- 
cullnsfromApoUoniain  Illyria;  a  Jupiter  Am- 
nion consecrated  at  Thebes  by  Pindar.  He  was 
also  famous  for  his  representations  of  horses, 
and  as  an  embosser. 

CiLiMEES,  extinct  species  of  fos^l  plants, 
originally  classed  by  most  botanists  as  crypto- 
gamous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  eqimeta. 
The  horsetdl  of  our  marshes  is  a  slender  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  a  hollow  stem  and  rarely 
more  (Jian  tivo  feet  high  while  the  calamites 
of  the  carboniferous  marshei  had  partly  woody 


Tmnlis,  and  some  were  20  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Of  the  genns  catamites  about  60  car- 
boniferous species  have  been  described,  only 
three  or  four  triassic,  two  Jurassic,  and  none 
of  later  periods.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has 
shown  in  hia  Genre*  de  vegetatuc  fosailes  (1849) 
that  many  calamites  cannot  belong  to  the  egui- 
eeta,  nor  probably  to  any  tribe  of  flowerless 
plants.  He  conceives  Uiat  they  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gymnospermons  dicotyle- 
dons. Prof.  IViUiamson,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  in  the  arrangement  of  their  tissues 
they  differ  widely  from  all  known  forma  of 
gymnosperms.  These  remarkable  plants  un- 
fortunately possessed  very  delicate  tissues,  so 
that  perfect  specimens  are  extremely  rare,  and 
hence  the  uncertainty  respecting  them. 

CIUBIIIS  (Gr.  K&'Aaiioi).  I.  A  sort  of  reed, 
which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing 
on  parchment  or  papyrus.  Those  which  came 
from  Egypt  and  Cnidus  were  the  most  es- 


teemed. When  the  calamus  became  blunt,  it 
was  sharpened  with  a  knife.  It  was  split  into 
two  nibs,  like  our  modern  pens.  It  is  still 
used  in  the  East,  a  quill  or  metallic  pan  not 


„  adapted  for  producing  the  flowing  char- 
acters of  the  Araoio  and  similar  alphabets. 
The  reed  from  which  these  pens  are  made  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  instrument  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  atUug,  which  was  only  used  for  writing 
on  wax  tablets,  lli  In  the  pastoral  poets  of 
antiquity,  a  pipe  of  reed,  in  construction  prob- 
ably resembling  a  flfe  or  fageolet.  IlL  In 
modem  botany,  a  genns  of  palms  famishing 
the  rattan  canes  of  commerce.  (See  EATTiN.) 
IV.  The  sweet  flag  {aeonu  ealanvus),  growii^ 
in  swamps,  ponds,  and  on  the  hanks  of.riversin 
England  and  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  the 
East  Indies,  and  America.    The  thick  stem 


hence  wore  formerly  strewed  as  rushes  in  the 
cathedrals.  The  rhizome  has  a  strong,  aro- 
matic, slightly  acrid  taste,  and  is  used  in  medi- 
cal practice  as  a  stimulant,  especially  in  some 
kinds  of  indigestion,  by  confectioners  for  can- 
dy, and  by  perfumers  in  preparing  aromatic 
vinegar  and  some  other  articles. 

CILIHT.  I.  Ednimd,  an  English  clergyman, 
bora  in  London  in  February,  1600,  died  there, 
Oct.  29,  1966.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  tailed  to  gain  a  fel- 
lowship in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  to  a  vicarage,  became  lecturer 
at  Buiy  St.  Edmund's,  and  in  1639  minister  of 
St,  Mary's,  Aldermanbnry,  having  left  the  es- 
tablished church  in  consequence  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Scottish  liturgy  and  the  "Book 
of  Sports."  Although  a  nonconformist,  he 
opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  in 
1660  was  one  of  the  depu.ties  sent  to  Holland 
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to  congratulate  Charles  11.  on  his  restoration. 
He  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was 
offered  the  bislioprio  of  Lichfield,  which  he 
declined.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  uni- 
formity in  1662,  he  resigned  his  living,  and 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  He  declined  to 
form  ft  congregation,  but  remained  a  worship- 
per in  tiie  church,  of  which  he  had  been  minis- 
ter. He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Smectym- 
nus,"  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  "Divine  Eight 
of  Episcopacy,"  and  puHished  "  The  Godly 
>(an'a  Ark  "  (17th  ed.,  12mo,  London,  16S3), 
"The  Uoble-man's  Pattern"  (4to,  London, 
IH3),  and  many  sermons,  n.  Ednnnd,  B.  t>., 
an  English  clergyman,  grandson  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  London,  April  5,  1671,  died  June 
8,  1T83.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Utreclit,  and  in  1691  was  offered  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  declined.  He  began  to  preaeh  as  a  non- 
conformist, and  in  1703  took  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Westminster.  He  arranged  for 
the  press  "Baxter's  Life  and  Times"  (1703), 
and  published  "Defence  of  Moderate  Noncon- 
formity" (3  vols.,  London,  I703-'5),  "The 
Konconforroists'  Memorial "  (2  toIs.,  I'TSl), 
and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  A  "  History 
of  his  Life  and  Times,"  edited  by  Eutt,  has 
been  published  (2  vols.,  London,  1828). 

CAUNCHl,  Frey  Inlonlo  do  la,  a  Peruvian  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Ohnquisaea  toward  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  died  near  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
He  was  a  member  of  an  Augustinian  convent  at 
Lima,  and  in  1619  prior  of  his  order  at  Trus- 
iUo.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Peru,  which  was 
published  at  Barcelona  in  1639,  under  the  title 
of  Ordnica  moraUzada  del  6rden  de  San  Au- 
gustm  en  el  Per&.  In  1 658  an  abridged  French 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  un- 
der the  title  of  Higtoire  de  I'SglUe  du  Pirou. 

CUiSD,  or  K^nd,  a  religious  brotherhood 
dating  from  the  ISth  century,  consistii^  of 
Eomaa  Catholic  priests  and  laymen,  devoted 
to  charitable  aud  devotional  labors.  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  local  bishops,  though  not  by' 
the  pope,  and  acquired  considerable  corporate 
influence  and  property,  mainly  in  N.  Germany, 
but  to  some  extent  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Hungary,  and  probably  in  Sweden.  Kany  of 
the  brotherhood  held  licenses  for  breweries, 
and  their  beer-drinking  degenerated  in  the 
15ih  and  16th  centuries  into  orgies,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  order  sank  so  low  that  \t  was 
dissolved  previous  to  the  reformation,  its  prop 
erty  being  appropriated  to  public  use's 

CiUS,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant,  bom  m 
1698,  esecuted  at  Toulouse,  March  9,  1763 
He  was  a  merchant  of  Toulouse,  his  wife  an 
English  woman  of  Prejich  extraction  One 
evening  in  October,  17fil,  after  the  family  had 
retired  from  supper,  his  eldest  son,  Maro  An 
toine,  a  young  man  addicted  to  gambhng  and 
of  a  gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at  the 
entrance  to  his  father's  warehouse  Besides 
the  members  of  Calas's  family,  there  was  at 
the  time  no  person  in  his  house  excepting  M 
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Lavaysse,  a  young  gentleman  Irom  Bordeaui. 
When  the  corpse  of  young  Calas  was  discov- 
ered, the  greatest  escitement  ensued,  and  the 
multitude  of  Toulouse  declared  that  his  family 
had  murdeftd  him  in  order  to  prevent  his  se- 
cession from  Protestantism.  The  honors  of 
martyrdom  were  paid  to  young  Galas,  who  was 
buried  with  great  pomp,  a  catafalque  erected 
upon  his  grave,  and  a  skeleton  placed  upon  it, 
with  a  martyr's  palm  in  one  hand  and  the  act 
of  abjuration  in  the  other.  The  father  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  the  wheel  by  a  tribunal 
of  13  judges,  6  of  whom  dissented  from  the 
verdict.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  body  burned  to  ashes.  His 
youngest  son  was  placed  in  a  conventj  with  a 
view  of  forcing  him  to  abjure  Calvinism,  and 
the  daughters  were  shut  up  in  a  nunnery,  A 
Ofttholic  servant  in  Calas'a  family  and  Lavaysse 
were  acquitted,  although  there  was  much  ill 
feehng  against  the  latter,  as  he  was  suspected 
of  being  an  emissary  of  the  Huguenots  of  Gui- 
enne.  The  wife  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Switzerland,  where  Voltaire,  who  then  resided 
at  Feraey,  became  interested  in  the  case ;  and 
it  was  due  to  his  strenuous  interference  that 
£lie  de  Beaumont  and  other  eminent  lawyers 
took  it  in  hand,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment.  The  Galas  tamily  were  declared  in- 
nocent, and  a  penaon  of  30,000  francs  was 
granted  to  them  by  Louis  XV. 

CiUSCIBirri,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Caltanisetta ;  pop. 
about  5,600.    Near  it  are  many  caverns. 

ClUSIO,  Narlo  de,  an  Italian  Hebraist,  bom 
at  GaJasio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1560,  died  in  1620.  While  in  a  Franciscan 
convent  he  studied  Hebrew  and  Biblical  lit- 
erature, and  was  made  doctor  of  theology  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome.  He  prepared  a 
Hebrew  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  great 
work,  CortcordantiiE  Saerorum  Biiliorvm  He- 
liraicm,  to  which  he  had  devoted  40  years,  was 
published  shortly  after  his  death  under  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  SV. 
(4  vols,  fol.,  Bome,  1621).  In  it  the  passages 
are  cited  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  with  facilities 
for  comparison  with  the  Arabic,  Ghaldee,  and 
Syriac  versions.  An  edition  was  published  by 
Romame  (4  vols,  fol.,  London,  1747-'9),  but 
it  IS  not  as  accurate  as  the  former  one. 

GiLlTAFim,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
moe  of  Trapani,  84  m.  S.  W.  of  Palermo ;  pop. 
nearly  10,000.  It  is  called  after  a  Saraoemo 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  an  eminence, 
and  are  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  but  comioandfl  a  fine  view  of  the  rums 
of  begesta  and  of  the  adjoining  hills,  which 
are  i-Jotlied  with  vineyards,  olive  orchards,  and 
gram  fields.  It  contains  several  convents  and 
churches.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation, 
and  excellent  cheese  is  made,  Calatafimi  has 
gnen  its  name  to  the  first  successful  battle  of 
Ganbftldi,  May  IB,  1860,  with  a  little  more 
than  3  000  men,  against  the  Neapolitans,  who 
had  3,600  men  and  four  guns.    The  real  con- 
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test  was  near  Vita,  fonr  mUes  from  the  town; 
lint  the  Neapolitans  after  tbeir  defeat  fled  to 
Oalataflnii. 

CiLATlGIRONE.    See  Caltagironb. 

CJLiTilUD,  a  town  of  Arogon,  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  45"m.  8.  W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the 
Jalon,  near  ita  junction  with  the  Jiloca ;  pop. 
in  1867,  9,828.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors  from 
the  ruins  of  Bilbilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial, 
which  was  about  two  miles  E.  of  the  present 
town.  It  has  a  castle,  a  theatre,  and  other 
public  buildings.  There  are  two  eoUegiate 
churches,  Santo  Sopuloro,  built  in  1141  and 
originally  belonging  to  the  templars,  and  banta 
Maria,  formerly  a  mosque,  having  a  Ima  en 
trance  and  lofty  bell  tower.  The  Domimcan 
convent  is  an  imposing  stmctnre.  The  en 
Tirons  are  picturesque  and  fertile,  prodncmg 
good  wine  and  the  best  hemp  of  Spain  In  the 
neighborhood  are  mineral  springs,  and  cavirna 
with  cunous  stalactites. 

CILITBIVI  Li  VIEJA  (Old  Calatrava),  an 
"ancient  city  of  La  Manciia,  Spain,  now  in  naina, 
on  the  Gnadiana,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real. 
The  city  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  BieiTa  Morena,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  In  1158,  being  menaced  by  tlie 
Moors,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  templars,  who 
had  held  it  for  10  years,  and  the  king,  Sancho 
III.,  promised  it  to  any  one  who  would  hold 
it.  Raymond,  abbot  of  Jitero,  and  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez undertook  the  task,  A  crusade  was  pro- 
claimed, and  plenary  indulgences  were  prom- 
ised to  all  who  should  take  part  in  its  defence. 
The  Moors  abandoned  the  siege,  and  Velasquez 
made  inroads  into  their  territories.  The  order 
of  Calatrava  was  then  founded,  conaating  of 
two  classes,  one  for  the  field,  the  other  for  the 
choir.  The  knights  subsequently  separated 
from  the  monks,  and  chose  a  grand  master, 
while  the  monks  returned  to  their  abbey  at 
Fitero.  The  knights  acquired  renown  and 
riches  in  their  contests  with  the  Moors,  but  in 
d  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the 
n  1523  adjudged  the  graud-mastership  to 
'n  perpetuity.  In  1808  the  great 
■f  the  order  were  confiscated,  and 
it  became  simply  an  order  of  merit. 

CALATEBAS,  a  N.  central  county  of  Califor- 
nia, watered  by  Mokelumne,  Calaveras,  and 
Stanislaus  rivers ;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 8,895,  of  whom  1,441  were  Chinese.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  is  on  the  E.  border.  Gold 
mining  is  extensively  pursued ;  there  is  also  a 
copper  mine  at  Copperopolis.  The  famous  big 
tree  grove  is  in  this  county.  The  Stockjon 
and  Copperopolis  railroad  has  its  terminus  in 
the  county.  There  are  80  quartz  mills  for  the 
production  of  gold,  with  438  'stamps  and  5 
arastras.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,341  bushels  of  wheat,  87,896  of  hariey, 
fi,218  tons  of  hay,  139,025  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
99,860  gallons  of  wine.  There  were  1,781 
horses,  1,995  milch  cows,  4,744  other  cattle, 
35,314  sheep,  and  8,173  swine.  Capital,  San 
Andreas, 
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CALAVEBAS,  a  river  of  California,  rises  among 
the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
Calaveras  county,  and  after  a  nearly  W.  course 
joins  the  San  Joaquin  on  the  border  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  counties. 

CALCAR,  Jul  SUphan  Tan,  a  Flemish  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Oalcar  in  the 
duchy  of  Oleves  in  1499  or  1500,  died  in  Naples 
in  1546.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
afterward  studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and 
finally  practised  his  art  at  Naples.  At  Padua 
he  designed  the  illustrations  to  Vesali's  ana- 
tomical work,  which  for  a  long  time  were  as- 
cribed to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  "  Nativi- 
ty by  him,  which  he  valued  highly,  and  which 
at  his  death  was  purchased  by  Sandrart,  who 
subsequently  sold  it  to  the  emperor  Perdtnand. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
Mater  Dolorosa.  The  portrait  of  a  man  with 
red  beard,  executed  by  him  in  1540,  is  in  the 
Lonvre. 

CALCABGOrS  SPAR,  or  Ule  Spu,  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  very  common  mineral.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  its  orys- 
talUne  forms  derived  from  its  primary  obtuse 
rhomboid,  no  less  than  600  modifications  hav- 
ing been  described  and  figured.  It  is  seen  in 
a  pure  state  in  the  trhiisparent  rhomhoidal 
crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  so  called  because  the 
finest  were  oripnally  brought  from  Iceland. 
These  exhibit  the  property  of  double  refraction 
most  perfectly.  Oaloareons  spar  is  white  or 
transparent,  except  when  mised  with  some  for- 
eign ingredients,  which  impart  to  it  various 
shades.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  ita  hardness  being  rated  at  2"6  to  3'5. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2-5  to  277.  Acids  dis- 
solve it  readily,  causing  a  strong  efiferveacence 
as  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  This  is  also 
expelled  by  heat,  the  mineral  being  then  con- 
verted into  quicklime,  or  the  protoxide  of  cal- 
cium. The  proportion  of  this  in  calcareous  spar 
is  56  per  cent.,  and  of  carbonic  acid  44  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tnis 
mineral  are  from  the  Rossie  lead  mine  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  T.,  where  a  single  crystal 
was  found  weighing  165  lbs.  It  is  a  coinmon 
gangue  in  metallio  veins,  and  often  forms  veins 
in  rock  formations  of  almost  all  age^  even  when 
no  .ores  are  present.  It  possesses  .no.value  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  limestones ;  and 
these  are  from  their  great  abundance  much 
more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of 
quicklime,  or  for. fluxes  of  ores,  thaa  the  crys- 
tallized mineral  could  be. 

CALCABEOIIS  SPBIXGS.  Eain  water,  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  waters  also 
more  highly  charged  with  this  gas,  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime 
with  which  they  oome  in  contact,  as  they  per- 
colate through  the  strata  of  rock  beneath  the 
surface.  When  the  water  rises  in  springs,  it 
comes  charged  with  calcareous  matter ;  and  ■as 
it  evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  calcareous  incrustationa.  Such  springs  some- 
times rise  through  granitic  rocks  and  other 
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formations,  which  contain  little  or  no  limestone, 
ttia  being  in  these  inBtanoes  suppKed  to  the  wa- 
ter from  some  distant  formations  through  which 
it  has  flowed.  Thus  the  carbonate  of  lime  re- 
quired hy  sheJl  fish  and  plants  is  distributed 
abnndantiy  in  places  that  would  otherwise  be 
destitute  of  it.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  states  that 
in  central  France,  a  district  where  the  pri- 
mary rocks  are  nnusually  destitute  of  lime- 
Btone,  springs  copiously  diarged  ytith  carbon- 
ate of  lime  rise  up  through  the  granite  and 
^eisa.  Some  of  these  are  thermal,  and  proba- 
bly derive  their  ori^n  from  the  deep  source  of 
volcanic  heat  once  so  active  in  that  region. 
One  of  these  springs  near  Olermont  has  formed 
hy  its  incrostationB  an  elevated  mound  of  tra- 
vertine, or  white  concretionary  limestone,  240 
ft.  in  length,  and  at  its  termiQation  16  ft.  high 
and  12  ft.  wide.  Another  in  the  same  region 
rises  in  a  gneiaa  coimtry  at  the  foot  of  a  vol- 
canic cone,  at  least  30  m.  from  any  calcareous 
rocli.  The,  deposit  of  these  springs  is  often  a 
spongy,  porous  substance  called  calcareous 
tufa,  or  ca!c  tuff.  It  takes  the  impressioE  of 
the  objects  it  encloses,  as  leaves,  twigs,  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  retains  the  forms,  if  not 
the  material  itself,  in  its  solid  substance.  When 
freshly  qnarried,  it  is  easily  cut  into  any  shape, 
and  is  therefore  conveniently  applied  to  build- 
ing purposes.  The  temples  of  Pastnm  are  built 
of  it,  and  the  stone  has  in  them  assumed- great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  the  central  parts  of 
New  York,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  deposits  of  this  nature  are 
very  freqaenL .  They  form  beds  of  marl  he- 
Death  muck  swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of 
ponds  and  lakes.  Wherever  the  calcareous 
water  flows,  the  aquatic  plant  cRmts  grows 
abundantly,  so  aa  sometimes  to  obstruct  the 
watercourses,  and  render  its  removal  necessary. 
Aa  the  plant  grows,  its  stems  become  incrust- 
ed  with  earbonate  of  lime,  and  new  green 
growth  continues  to  shoot  oiit  beyond,  which 
is  soon  to  he  filled  in  with  the  same  stony  in- 
crustation. The  abundance  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter is  as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fresh- 
water testacea  as  of  the  chara;  and  those 
which  are  found  in  the  oldest  of  these  forma- 
tions are  stiE  of  the  common  living  fresh-water 


CILCISIEU,  a  river  of  I-ouisiana,  not  navigable. 
It  rises  in  Sabine  parish,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  flows  through  Eapides  and  Calca- 
sieu parishes,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of 
about  200  m.  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  An 
expansion  of  the  river  near  its  month,  about  18 
m.  long  and  5  m.  wide,  is  called  Calcasieu  lake. 

CALCASIEU,  a  S.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Texas  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing the  Sabine  river  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Mermenteau  and  Bayou  Nepique  on  the  E. ; 
area  about  5,000  sq  m  ;  pop  in  18T0,  G  733 
of  whom  1,457  were  colored  It  is  intersected 
hy  Calcasieu  rn  er  and  watered  by  several  of 
its  bi-anohes  The  soil  m  the  vioimty  ot  the 
straaios  IS  fertde,  and  the  surtace,  which  is 
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level,  is  principally  occupied  by  a 
grassy  plains,  affording  pasturage  to  large  n 
bors  of  cattle.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  89,950  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,512  of 
sweet  pobitoes,  28  hhds.  of  sugar,  1,120  gallons 
of  molasses,  and  605  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
886  horses,  1,347  milch  cows,  3,666  other  cat- 
tle, 1,900  sheep,  and  4,227  swine.  Capital, 
Lake  Charles  Court  House. 

CILGHAS,  a  legendary  Greek  soothsayer,  bom 
at  Megara,  induced  by  Agamemnon  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  Troy.  He  ordered  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  foretold  the  length  of  the 
Trqjan  war,  explained  the  cause  of  tiie  pesti- 
lence that  ravaged  the  Grecian  army,  and  ad- 
vised the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  On 
his  return  to  Greece  he  died,  in  accordance 
with  the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  on  meeting 
Mopsus,  whose  power  of  divination  exceedea 

€AL€IIJM  (Lat.  ealx,  lime),  the  metallic  basis 
of  lime.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
important  constituents  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
occurring  as  limestone,  gypsum,  fluor  spar, 
^nd  phosphates,  and  in  the  animal  kingdom 
making  up  the  solid  part  of  the  bone.  The 
metal  is  not  found  in  nature  in  its  pure  state, 
but  always  in  combination.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  first  prepared  the  metal  in  1S08,  but  not 
in  sufBcient  quantity  t«  thoroughly  investigate 
its  properties.  Several  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  isolation  of  caicinra,  among 
which  titf:  following  are  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Matthiessen  employed  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  a  mixture  coneisting  of  two 
equivalents  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  one 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  strontium.  Lies-Bodart 
obteined  it  stiU  more  easily  by  iusing  iodide  of 
calcium  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium ; 
and  Caron  performed  the  reduction  of  the 
chloride  by  means  of  zinc.  Caloinm  is  a  light, 
yellowish  metal,  of  the  color  of  gold  alloyed 
with  silver.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  be- 
tween lead  and  gold ;  it  is  very  malleable,  and 
can  readOy  be  hammered  into  leaves  thinner 
than  writing  paper.  It  decomposes  water 
rapidly,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  melts  at 
red  heat,  and  hums  to  lime  with  a  brilliant 
light  and  yellow  flame,  and  is  a  }ioor  condaotor 
of  electricity.  Calcium  fused  with  a  large  ex- 
cess of  zinc  forms  an  alloy,  CaZun,  which 
crystallizes  in  quadratic  octahedrons  of  sp.  gr. 
6-87,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water.  The 
equivalent  of  calcium  is  20,  its  symbol  Oa.  The 
calcium  light,  commonly  called  Drummond 
light,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  osyhydro- 
gefi  flame  on  perfectly  pure  lime,  made  free  from 
sihea  hy  precipitation  and  afterward  calcined 
and  pressed  into  moulds. — The  most  import^it 
salts  of  calcium  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
familiar  names. 

CALCDLATUSG  HlCBIHi^.  Plato,  in  the  4th 
century  B.  C,  invented  a  sHding  square  to 
solve  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals, 
and  Nicomedes,  three  centuries  afterward,  in- 
vented hJ3  celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  solv- 
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iag  the  same  problem  and  trisecting  an  angle. 
Some  mechanical  devices  for  assisting  in  arith.:- 
metieal  computation  were  also  in  use  at  a  very 
early  age ;  but  these  were  exceedingly  limited 
in  their  operations,  and  therefore  of  little  prac- 
tical advantage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
more  ingenious  contrivances  devised  in  the  be- 
ginoing  of  the  I7th  century,  Guntcr's  scale  and 
Napier's  bones.  John  Napier,  who  was  proba- 
bly the  first  man  to  suggest  the  modem  nota- 
tion of  decimal  fractions,  and  whose  invention 
of  logarithms  was  well  called  canon  iitirificus^ 
devised  two  modes  of  mechanical  computation, 
one  by  means  of  square  rods  engraved  with  the 
Arabic  figures,  the  other  by  means  of  circular 
plates.  Napier's  discovery  of  logarithms  was 
made  by  Edmund  Gnnter  the  basis  of  a  very 
simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  straight 
line  graduated  to  logarithms,  but  marked  with 
the  corresponding  numbers.  Addition  and 
subtraction  can  be  performed  npon  this  line  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  the  correspond- 
ing nnmber  by  the  side  of  the  line  will  be  pro- 
ducts, quotients,  and  factors.  But  Paac^,  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  first  arith- 
metical machine  properly  bo  called.  This  ma- 
chine was  improved  oy  L'fipine  and  Boitissen- 
deau  abont  80  years  afterward,  but  it  never 
came  into  practical  use.  It  consisted  essen- 
tially of  short  barrels,  upon  whose  circumfer- 
ence the  10  figures  were  inscribed,  covered  by 
a  bos,  one  figure  alone  of  each  barrel  being 
visible  through  a  row  of  little  windows  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bos.  These  barrels  were 
so  connected  that  10  revolations  in  one  pro- 
duced one  revolution  in  the  next,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  first  barrel  being  performed  by 
hand  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  to  be 
added.  Subtraction  was  performed  by  the 
device  of  having  each  figrire  on  the  wheels  ac- 
companied by  a  smaller  figure,  such  that  the 
sum  of  the  two  was  equal  to  9,  "Whatever 
number  was  added  to  the  large  figures  was 
of  course  subtracted  from  the  smaller.  In 
1873  Leibnita  published  a  description  of  a  ma- 
chine which  was  much  superior  to  {hat  of 
Pascal,  but  complicated  in  construction  and 
too  expensive  for  the  work  it  was  capable  of 
performing,  which  was  only  that  of  arithmet- 
ical addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  But  the  glory  of  Pascal  and  Leibnitz, 
as  inventors  of  calculating  machinery,  has 
heen  eclipsed  by  Charles  Babbage  and  hj  G. 
and  E.  gchoutz.  The  British  government  be- 
gan in  1823  to  build  a  machine  nuder  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  direction.  Early  in  1888  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  machine  was  put  togetherf  and  was 
found  to  perform  its  work  with  the  utmost 
precision.  In  1834  Mr.  Babbage  commenced 
the  design  of  a  far  more  powerful  engine,  hut 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  its  construction. 
These  macliines  of  Babbage  are  enormously  ex- 
pensive, $80,000  having  been  spent  in  the  par- 
tial construction  of  the  first.  They  are  de- 
signed for  the  calculation  of  tables  or  series  of 
numbers,  such  as  tables  of  logarithms,  of  sines, 
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&c.,  and  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  we 
make  a  new  table  consisting  of  the  differences 
between  the  successive  numbers  of  the  first 
table,  then  a  third  consisting  of  the  ditferences 
of  the  successive  numbers  of  the  second,  then 
a  fourth  in  like  manner  from  the  third,  and  so 
on,  we  shall  at  length  generally  obtain  a  table 
in  which  the  numbers  are  all  alike.  If  we 
had  then  given  to  us  the  first  number  in  each 
of  these  tables,  we  might,  be^nning  with  the 
table  in  which  all  the  numbers  were  alike,  get 
back  to  the  original  table  by  a  simple  process 
of  addition.  Thus,  by  this  principle  of  difier- 
ences,  the  computation  of  all  tables  is,  in  gen- 
eral, reduced  to  a  process  of  addition.  The 
machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate  of  the 
table  as  fast  as  calculated,  so  that  no  errors  of 
the  press  can  occur  in  publishing  the  result  of 
its  labors.  Many  incidental  benefits  arose  from 
the  invention,  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
of  which  was  the  contrivance  of  a  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation  by  which  the  connection 
of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise  action 
of  each  part,  at  each  instant  of  time,  may  be 
rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enabling 
the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  of 
economizing  space  and  ,time  by  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  his  invention.  This 
mechanical  notation  of  Babbage  ("Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, "'1836)  is  for  an  inventor  of 
machinery  what  the  notation  of  algebra  is  to 
the  student  of  geometry. — The  machine  in  the 
Dudley  observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  in- 
vented by  G.  and  E.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm, 
and  finished  in  1853,  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment paid  $30,000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its 
construction.  The  inventors  sought  to  attain 
the  same  ends  that  Mr.  Babbage  had  attained, 
but  with  simpler  means.  Their  engine  pro- 
ceeds by  the  method  of  differences,  calculating 
to  the  15th  place  of  decimals,  and  stamping 
the  eight  left-hand  places  in  lead,  so  as  to 
make  a  stereotype  mould  from  which  plates 
can  be  taken  by  either  a  stereotype  or  electro- 
type process,  ready  fur  the  printmg  press.  It 
can  express  numbers  either  decimsJly  or  seia- 
gesimally,  and  prints  by  the  side  of  tlie  table 
the  corresponding  series  of  numbers  or  argu- 
menfe  for  which  the  table  is  calculated.  It 
has  been  employed  at  Albany  in  calculating  a 
table  of  tbe  true  anomaly  of  Mars  for  each 
tenth  of  a  day. 

CILCGU,  stone-like  concretions  which  forln 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  often  about  some 
undissolved  particle  in  the  fluid,  which  holds 
the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solution,  and 
again  as  a  deposit  upon  some  hard  surface,  as 
the  tartar  which  collects  upon  the  teeth.  In 
the  intestines  the  concretionary  deposits  we 
sometimes  mechanical  agglutinations  of  dry 
fibrous  partides,  as  the"  fine  down  of  the  oat 
gathered  about  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  some 
fruit,  and  intermixed  with  layers  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  fluids  of  the  body  may  deposit 
concretions  in  most  of  the  vessels,  organs,  and 
tissues.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
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ries  and  vfllves  about  the  heart ;  hy  the  saliva  in 
the  mouth,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek  as 
well  as  upon  the  teeth ;  and  by  the  bile  in  the 
gall  bladder.  They  are  found  ia  tlie  tissue  of 
tka  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in 
gouty  persons  under  the  skin,  about  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  &e.  But  their  most 
common  occurrence  is  in  the  kidney,  bladder, 
and  urinary  passages,  left  by  decomposition  ot 
the  complex  fluid  of  these  organs.  Urmar} 
calculi  are  vaiiouslj  composed,  and  may  be 
classed  as  those  which  are  soluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  those  which  are  insoluble 
One  of  the  most  common  of  the  former  class 
is  the  uric  acid  orfculns.  This  ingredient  in 
urine,  when  secreted  in  undue  proportion 
forma  minnte  red  crystals  and  red  sand,  which 
are  passed  in  a  solid  state.  If  retained  thev 
increase  in  size  and  produce  the  disease  called 
the  stone.  The  acid,  if  greatly  in  excess,  is 
deposited  in  successive  layers,  forming  yellow 
ish-colored  stones  of  such  size  that  they  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  operation  either  ot  lith 
otomy,  which  is  making  an  incision  into  the 
bladder  and  removing  the  stone  by  forceps,  or 
of  lithotrity,  which  is  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  into  the  urethra,  by  which  the 
stone  is  broken,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  by 
voiding  it  in  fragments.  If  the  uric  acid  is 
not  in  excess,  the  concretion  once  produced  is 
liable  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  an 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  or  of  a  phos 
phate  of  lime,  and  thus  increase  in  size.  These 
phosphates,  when  deposited  alone,  as  is  some 
times  the  case,  are  inclnded  among  the  insoluble 
calculi,  of  which  other  varieties  are  produced 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  mulberry,  the  mul 
berry  calculus,  of  a  brown  color  and  mamelon 
ated  form,  which  are  sometimes  nuclei  for  the 
uric  acid  calculus;  and  again  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Other 
calcnli,  which  beloi^  to  the  soluble  class,  are 
formed  witjj  urip  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide  or  cystine, 
and  of  xanthie  oxide  or  xanthine.  These  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  various 
shades  of  color^  different  de^ees  of  hardness^ 
and  their  pecnliar  reaction  with  different 
chemical  agents.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  are 
not  uncommon  with  children,  and  recur  in  the 
same  persons  in  advanced  age.  Those  are  most 
liable  to  them  who  suffe^  from  dyspeptic 
gouty  tendencies.  When  .this  is  obser 
serious  trouble  may  in  most  oases  be  obviated 
by  particular  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  proper  medicines ;  but  if  the  concretions 
are  allowed  to  increase  tiU  they  are  too  large 
to  be  passed,  there  is  then  no  recourse  be 
operation ;  for,  once,  formed,  they  are  n 
afterward  absorbed,  nor  has  any  solvent  for 
them  been  discovered  upon  which  dependence 
can  be  placed. — Calcnli  deposited  by  the  bile 
in  the  gaU  bladder,  the  liver,  and  its  ducts,  are 
known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as  gall  stones. 
They  are  generally  of  a  round  or  oval  form, 
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and  of  various  colors,  as  white,  yellow,  brown, 
and  dark  green.  Usually  they  are  soft,  and 
sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pulverized  to  an 
unctuous  powder;  their  size  has  in  some  cases 
reached  that  of  a  walnut.  In  man  they  gen- 
erally consist  of  cholesterine,  more  or  less  in- 
termixed with  the  mucus  and  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile ;  bnt  some  have  been  found  consist- 
mg  of  carbonate  of  lime  73'7  per  cent,,  phos- 
phate of  lime  13-51,  and  mucus  10-Bl.  In 
animals  their  composition  is  very  variable, 
some  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are 
found  m  those  of  men.  In  the  stomachs  of 
rumin at mg' animals  they  are  found  in  the  form 
of  balls  of  htur,  earthy  matter,  and  food,  ce- 
mented aiound  some  hard  central  nucleus. 

CIUIILES,  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  calcu- 
latmg  In  this  broad  signification  we  may 
speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
forms  of  a  calculus.  Thns  also  trigonometry  is 
called  the  calculus  of  sines,  and  the  doctrine  of 
chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calculus  of  proba- 
bilities The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
the  term  is  more  especially  applied  are  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  integral  calculus,  calculus  of 
variations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  calculus 
of  imaginaries,  that  of  residuals,  and  that  of 
qnatcmions.- — ThelMAoiHAKT  Calculus  inves- 
tigates the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  re- 
quired to  fulfil  apparently  impossible  conditions. 
It  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  this  calcu- 
lus tliat  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
red  iced  to  an  attempt  to  measure  a  straight 
lino  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its 
length  and  that  every  algebraic  absurdity  can 
be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  capable 
ot  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.  This 
eitensively  useful  calculus  has  been  chiefly  de- 
vikped  by  M.  Oauchy.— The  Eesibdal  Cal- 
01  Li  s  mvestigates  cases  of  apparent  iiiipossibil- 
ity,  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure  a  quan- 
tity which  ■  has  become  immeasurably  great. 
Imaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
as  subsidiary  to  the  operations  of  the  higher 
species  of  calculus.— The  DirrBRENTiAL  Calcit- 
i-tra,  called  by  the  English  fluxions,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  mathematical  modes,  from  the 
^reat  variety  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  a^- 
pUcable,  and  from  the  strength  of  its  solvent 
power.  Its  discovery  is  justiy  assigned  to  the 
tatter  part  of  the  17th  centui-y,  although  there 
were  doubtless  some  hints  of  it  among  earlier 
writers.  Archimedes  had  demonstrated  the 
area  of  a  parabola  to  be  two  thirds  of  its 
circumscribing  rectangle,  and  also  the  tmth 
of  his  celebrated  propoMtions  concerning  the 
sphere  snd  the  cylinder.  Kepler,  seizing 
the  spirit  of  his  method,  introduced  the 
words  infinite  and  infinitesimal  into  geome- 
try. Cavalieri,  Eoberval,  and  Fermat  en- 
larged the  application  of  his  mode.  In  the 
mean  while  Vieta,  Cardan,  Harriot,  and  others 
had  improved  algebra,  and  Descartes  had  ap- 
plied it  to  geometry  by  his  invaluabU'System  of 
variable  coordinates.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  who,  indepen- 
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dently  of  eaflh  other,  invented  the  differential 
caloulna,  although  differing  in  the  form,  in 
wiich  they  conceived  of  and  expressed  tlie  same 
truths.  Newton's  discovery  or  invention  was 
made  in  1665,  and  that  of  Leibnitz  several  years 
later.  The  notation  of  the  latter  waa  so  con- 
venient, and  his  mode  of  attacking  the  subject 
has  such  a  practical  superiority  for  the  learner, 
that  Newton's  method  of  flnxiona  has  now  gone 
oompletely  out  of  use ;  although  in  a  metaphys- 
ical  point  of  view  Newton's  mode  is  not  open 
to  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
that  of  Leibnitz.  The  discovery  of  tiiis  method 
originated  in  the  investigation  of  curved  lines, 
but  is  extended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
species  of  magnitude.  Newton  conceived  of  a 
curved  line  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
point ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  method  consists  in 
determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  point, 
at  each  mstant,  is  moving  in  a  ^ven  direction 
different  from  that  of  the  line ;  that  is,  e.  g.,  if 
the  point  be  moving  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction,  in  determining  the  velocity  with 
which  it  souths  compared  with  that  with  which 
it  wests.  The  spirit  of  Leibnitz's  method  con- 
sists in  supposing  the  curve  to  be  composed  of 
infinitely  short  straight  lines,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  each  of  these  lines.  La- 
grange in  his  TJdorie  des  fonctiont  endeavored 
to  treat  the  calcnlus  from  a  purely  algebraic 
point  of  view,  and  invented  a  new  notation, 
but  in  iiis  other  works  he  always  made  use  fit 
the  notation  of  Leibnitz.— The  IsiGaEAL  Oal- 
orr,u8  is  the  reverse  of  the  differential,  and 
seeks  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  between  the 
changes  of  two  (Quantities  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other  what  the  relation  or  law  of  de- 
pendence between  the  quantities  themselves 
must  be ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  calculus, 
the  integral  of  a  given  ftinction  (i,  e.,  law  of 
dependence)  is  a  required  new  function  of 
which  the  given  function  is  the  differential. — 
The  Caloulus  of  ViEiiriorfs  investigates  the 
changes  produced  by .  gradually  altering  the 
laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  variable 
quantities  together.  This  invention  of  La- 
grange crowns  the  calculus  of  functions,  which 
by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  capable,  nn- 
der  a  master's  hand,  of  tracing  out  very  com- 
plicated and  intricate  ch^nsof  inter-depen.- 
dence  in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity. 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that 
can  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  physical 
sciences  ask  of' it.  More  powerful  engines  of 
analysis  may  yet  be  invented  by  future  mathe- 
maticians.—The  Calous-us  of  Quatkenionb, 
published  by  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton  in  1853, 
promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying 
this  defect.  By  combining  in  one  notation  the 
direction  as  well  as  tlie  length  of  a  line,  he  is 
able  to  express  in  a  single  symbolieal  sentence 
an  amount  of  geometrical  truth  which  in  ordi- 
nary analytical  geometry  would  require  at  least 
four  sentences.  No  other  writer  has  yet  mas- 
tered this  powerful  inatmment  sufBciently  to 
use  it  with  ease ;  but  the  yerdict  of 
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tioians  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity 
and  probable  future  utility. — The  difference  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  principal  calculi  may 
he  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  cycloid,  a  curve 
described  by  a  nail  head  ia  the  tire  of  a  wheel 
rolling  on  a  straight  level  road.  The  differen- 
tial c^culns  would  investigate  the  direction  in 
which  the  nail  head  moves  at  each  instant  of 
its  motion,  and  show  the  proportion  between 
its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion 
through  space,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path, 
andthe  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  each  Instant. 
The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele- 
ments, discover  how  far  the  nail  head  travelled 
in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  how  much  space 
is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground, 
&c.  The  caloulns  of  variations  would  con- 
sider the  change  made  by  the  wheel  rolling 
over  a  hill,  or  would  show  how  the  cycloid 
differs  in  its  properties  from  amilar  curves.^ 
The  calculus  is  too  difficult  and  abstruse  for  any 
popular  exposition.  The  reader  may  find  gen- 
eral views  upon  the  subject  in  Davies's  "L(^c 
of  Mathematics,"  and  Oomte's  "Philosophy  of 
Mathematics,"  translated  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  or 
in  French  in  Camot's  Bifiieiojm.  For  gaining 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  there 
are  numerous  accessible  treatises,  among  which 
Cbnrcb's  and  Courtenay's  are  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  students,  but  Peirce'a  condncts  much 
more  rapidly  into  the  highest  walks.  Of  Eng- 
lish treatises.  Price's  holds  a  high  rank;  but 
the  most  extensive  treatise  In  the  English  lan- 
guage is  that  by  Augustus  De  Morgan,  pub- 
lished by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  treatise  of  I.  Todhunter  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  practical  work.  Among 
the  best  German  works  is  that  of  Dr.  Martin 
Ohm.  The  French  have  been  prolific  writers 
npon  the  subject;  among  them  Duhamel  holds 
a  high  rank,  and  the  treatise  of  Lacroix  (3  vols. 
4to,  1810-'19)  is  the  most  elaborate  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  any  language. 

CILCCTTA  {Kali  Bhatta,  the  ghaut  or  land- 
ing place  of  the  goddess  Kali,  wife  of  Siva),  a 
city  of  Hindostmi,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  metropolis  of  British  India,  and  seat  of 
the  supreme  government  of  that  country,  dt- 
uated  100  m.  from.the  sea,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Hoogly  river,  the  "W,  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
its  citadel  being  in  lat.  22°  34'  49"  N.,  Ion.  88° 
27'  16"  E.  In  1866  the  population  of  the  city 
proper  waa  877,024,  of  whom  239,190  were 
Hindoos,  113,059  Mohammedans,  11,224  Euro- 
peans, 11,036  Eurasians  (progeny  of  i  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  native  mother),  and  681 
Jews;  the  population  of  the  suburbs  was  288,- 
335;  total  of  city  and  suburbs,  916,249.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1872  waa  447,601.— On 
aaoending  the  Hoogly,  the  scenery,  which  tot 
many  miles  from  the  sea  is  dreary  and  unin- 
viting, becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  ap- 
proaches Calcutta.  No  land  is  visible  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  channel  of  which  ia 
marked  Out  by  lighthouses  and  bnoys,  and 
mnat  be  followed  many  miles  inland  before  the 
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low  lands  of  the  Sunderbimda  can  be  detected. 
Nearing  the  city,  which  extends  about  6  m. 
along  tiio  river  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  3  m.,  the  botajiical  gardens  are  perceived 
on  the  W,  bank,  stocked  with  many  varieties 
of  mdigenous  and  exotic  plants,  and  the  Bish- 
op's college,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  erected 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  The  beau- 
tiful suburb  known  as  Garden  Reach,  opposite 
the  river  anchorage,  occupies  the  E.  shore,  with 
conntry  seats  surrounded  by  elegant  gardens. 
Here  stands  the  vast  palace  of  the  dethroned 
Mng  of  Oude,  where  he  resides  as  a  pensioned 
prisoner  of  state,  receiving  from  the  British 
authorities  an  annual  income  of  £130,000.  Its 
architecture  is  gorgeous  and  much  admired. 
North  of  this  is  the  Maidan  or  plain,  a  level 
open  space  not  quite  2  m.  long,  1^  m.  wide  at 
its  southern,  and  about  f  m.  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  Maidan,  nearly  eqiiidistant 
between  these  boundaries,  and  not  far  from 
the  river,  is  Fort  William,  the  citadel  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  works  are  low  and  octagonal- in 
outline,  three  sides  facing  tie  Hoogly,  The 
fortress  mounts  619  guns.  A  garrison  of  10,- 
000  troops  would  be  requisite  to  defend  it,  and 
even  15,000  can  be  aooommodated  within  the 
walls.  Its  heaviest  batteries  are  on  the  river 
front.  That  portion  of  the  Maidan  lying  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  main  body  of  the  city 
is  known  as  the  Esplanade:  Beyond  the  Mai- 
dan to  the  northward  rises  the  "city  of  pal- 
aces," as  Calcutta  has  frequently  been  called; 
and  viewed  from  the  river  the  appearance  of 
the  city  is  so  magnificent  as  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. A  closer  examination,  however, 
casts  a  doubt  upon  its  correctness.  Opposite 
the  town,  the  river  varies  in  width  from  a 
quarter  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  and  affords 
anchorage  for  ships  of  1,500  tons  burden,  in 
sis  or  seven  fathoms  of  water.  Owing  to  the 
hurricanes  whicii  sometimes  prevail,  the  road- 
stead is  not  a  very  safe  one ;  and  it  is  nsual  to 
moor  vessels  to  tiie  shore,  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  The  water  front  is  bordered  by  a 
quay  2  m.  long,  called  the  Strand,  at  a  level  of, 
40  ft.  above  low-water  mark,  with  ghauts  or 
landing  places  at  intervals  along  it — Calcutta 
is  situated  on  level  land,  and  is  divided  into 
a  northern  or  native  and  a  southern  or  Euro- 
pean district.  In  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
native  population  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
unpaved,  with  lofty  houses  loopholed  in  the 
upper  Stories,  and  occupied  as  shops  or  stores 
on  the  ground  floor.  There  is  much  poverty 
and  flith  in  many  localities.  The  section  of  the 
city  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans  is  called 
Chowringee.  The  European  hoases  are  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  are  generally  de- 
tached from  one  another,  and  have  spacious 
verandas.  There  are  several  estensive  squares 
in  this  quarter,  each  of  which  encloses  a  tank 
near  the  middle,  with  a  planted  walk  sur- 
roanding  it.  A  street  60  ft.  in  width  inter- 
eeota  the  city  parallel  to  its  greatest  length. 


The  Strand  extends  southward  along  the  river 
border  of  the  Maidan,  here  forming  the  favor 
ite  pleasure  drive  of  the  European  residents 
and  wealthy  natives.  The  nortliem  portion 
of  the  Esplanade  contains  the  government 
buildings,  fronting  a  pai'k  called  the  Eden  gar 
dens.  Of  these,  the  viceroy's  palace,  known 
as  the  government  house,  is  the  finest  edifice 
in  Calcutta.  It  stands  in  a  conspii-uous  local 
ity,  is  of  massive  proportions,  and  cjnsi>its  of 
a  spacious  central  structure  surrounded  with 
four  great  wings  and  surmounted  byamagnifi 
cent  dome.  The  other  government  offices,  the 
town  hall  and  the  post  office,  which  ii  tuilt 
on  the  site  of  the  memorable  black  hole  are 
also  in  tlie  Esplanade,  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Hardmge 
The  monument  of  David  Ochterlony  near  the 
K".  E.  comer  of  the  Maidan,  is  a  1  Itv  tower 
commanding  a  view  of  the  city  and  all  the 
surrounding  country.  For  the  most  part,  the 
residences  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  ofti 
cials  are  E.  of  the  Maidan,  the  eastern  faoun 
dary  of  whicli  is  the  Chowringee  road  Maiij 
of  these  dwellings  are  palatial  some  of  the 
most  elegant  being  in  a  range  on  a  Ime  with 
the  government  house  called  Esplanade  row 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the 
principal  buildings  comprise  the  new  Anglican 
eatheoral,  the  mint,  the  numerous  Christian 
churches,  Protestant,  Eoman  Catholic  ind  one 
Greek  and  one  Armenian,  the  Jewish  syna 
gogue,  the  Mohammedan  moaques,  and  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  Bikhs  have  a  place  ol 
worship,  as  also  have  the  Chinese  There  are 
many  educational 'institutions,  secular  and  le 
ligious,  the  university  of  Calcutta  bemg  the 
most  important  of  the  former  It  was  ongi 
nally  the  college  of  Fort  William  and  was  de 
signed  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  lor  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  company  its 
purposes  are  now  more  generil  although  its 
functions  are  limited  to  holding  esaminatuns 
and  ftranting  degrees.  More  than  800  itudents 
matriculated  in  1867.  Its  lowest  degree  is  le 
lieved  to  indicate  acquirements  equal  to  those 
of  the  graduate  of  a  European  university.  The 
Madrusaa  or  Mohammedan  college,  the  Hindoo 
college,  the  Sanskrit  college,  and.  the  Anglo- 
Indian  college  are  establishments  also  under 
government  control.  The  Martinifere  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  both 
sexes,  founded  under  the  will  of  Gen.  Claude 
Martin,  who  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  East. 
The  Bishop's  college,  established  in  1819  by 
Bishop  Middleton,  trains  students  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England,  for  missionary 
work  in  India.  Colleges  are  also  supported  by 
the  established  church,  the  Tree  church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Jesuits.  There  are  numer- 
ous hospitals,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
manyliterary  and  scientific  institutions;  among 
the  latter  the  Asiatic  society,  formed  in  1784, 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  Jones,  stands 
preeminent.  The  medical  collie  is  distin- 
guished for  the  ability  and  learning  of  its  fac- 
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ulty. — Calcutta  is  supplied  with  water  hj 
means  of  tants  constructed  to  collect  the  pe- 
riodical rains.  All  endeaTOrs  to  procnre  water 
by  boring  have  hitherto  fiuled;  the  soil  seems 

Ecnliarly  deficient  in  springs,  even  though  it 
B  been  pierced  to  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The 
tanfes,  of  which  tlie  city  contains  more  than 
1,000,  are  of  masonry,  and  preserve  the  water 
in  excellent  condition.  It  is  distributed  by 
carriers,  who  convey  it  about  in  leathern  bags 
The  climate  formerly 
considered  exoeedmgly 
dangerous  to  fi  reign 
ers,  has  been  aomew  hat 
ameliorated  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  san 
itary  meaanres  but  ft 
its  estreine  unhealthi 
noss  during  the  hot  sia 

question.  When  sum 
mer  seta  in,  every  offl 
cial  who  can  do  sj 
leaves  Calcutta  The 
average  annual  raintaU 
is  about  64  inches.  The 
rainy  season  lasts  team 
June  to  October.  The 
temperature  ranges 
from  a  monthly  average 
of  86°  F.  in  December 
and  January  to  one  of 

85°  in  Aprd  and  May,  ijovemm 

83°  in  June,  and  a  max- 
imum of  100°  to  110°  inthe  open  air  in  the  last 
named  month.     Vultures,  kites,  crows,  and  the 
ai^utant  stork  by  day,  and  foxes,  jackals,  and 
wud  dogs  by  nighty  act  as  public  scavengers,  and 

Jerform  a  most  important  office,  which  doubt- 
isa  essentially  contribut«s  to  the  health  of  the 
city. — The  British  merchants  form  the  mwt 
influential  and  wealthiest  class,  and  are  noted 
for  their  hospitality.  The  Armenians  are 
largely  engaged  in  commerce  with  various 
parts  of  the  East,  and  the  retail  trade  is  almost 
monopolized  by  the  natives.  The  shops  or 
bazaars  are  furnished  with  a  plainness  which 
must  strike  a  stranger  forcibly,  hut  every  kind 
of  goods  of  every  quality  can  be  purchased  as 
readily  as  in  England,  An  industrious  and 
serviceable  class  are  the  Eurasians,  who  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  mercan- 
tile houses  and  as  government  clerks.  The 
brokers,  denominated  sircars  and  haboos,  are 
exclusively  Hindoos.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Calcutta  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  English 
merchants.  The  commerce  oV  neariy  dl  the 
interior  of  Bengal,  and  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  India,  centres  here.  The  chief  exports 
are  opium,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  jute,  seeds, 
silk,  hides,  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  la« ;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  comprise  cotton  twist  and  yam 
and  piece  goods,  metala,  railway  materials, 
machinery,  wines  and  spirits,  salt,  woollen 
goods,  malt  liquor,  wearing  apparel,  and  books 
and  stationery.    In  the  year  ending  March  31, 


1872,  the  imports  into  Bengal  represented  a 
value  (If  £19,741  ■fO  and  thi.  exports  £27  849 
329.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  trade 
goes  through  Calcutta  In  tiie  yetr  1869-  70 
933  vessels  entered  the  port,  and  there  were 
936  clearances  ^Calcutta  h  connected  by 
railway  and  telegraph  with  Bombay  and  with 
the  large  cities  of  northern  and  central  India, 
and  by  regular  steamship  Imts  mth  Europe 
lad  aU  the  great  countries  of  the  East     The 


nt  BnildlDgB  mi  OcblfrloD. 


Anglican  see  of  Calcutta  t 
1814,  and  the  bishop  is  the  primate  of  India. 
A  high  court  of  general  appellate  jurisdiction 
holds  its  terms  at  Calcutta.  The  city  is  a  fa- 
vorite field  for  missionary  enterprises,  and 
missionaries  of  aU  denominations  are  to  be 
found  there.  A  number  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  regnlarly  published  in  English, 
and  several  in  the  different  native  languages. — 
The  site  of  Calcutta  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Govindpore.  In  1698  the  Eng- 
lish factories  at  Hoogly  were  removed  thither 
by  the  East  India  company.  In  1700  three 
small  villages  near  the  factories,  one'of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Calcutta,  were  assigned  to 
the  British  by  the  native  rulers.  One  of  these 
villages  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean quarter,  another  stood  where  the  native 
residences  are  now  erected,  and  the  third  has 
given  place  to  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  8.  aide 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
citadel.  Ip  1758  the  settlement,  which  then 
contained  only  70  houses  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans, was  captured  by  Sunyah  Dowiah,  the 
subahdar  of  Bengal.  (See  Blaok  Hole.)  The 
British  forces  under  Clive  regained  supremacy 
and  recovered  the  town  early  in  the  following 
year.  The  construction  of  Fort  WUliam,  the 
most  extensive  and  elaborate  regular  fortress 
in  India,  was  begun  in  1757,^er  the  battle  of 
Plassey ;  and  in  1 758  Meer  Jaffeer,  the  succes- 
sor of  Surtyah  Dowiah  as  native  viceroy,  remit- 
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ted  the  rent  which  the  Eaat  IndJa  company 
had  previously  paid  for  tho  tenure  of  tlte  city. 
Tlie  suhseqaent  career  of  Calcutta  has  been 
peaceful  and  prosperous. 

CILDANI,  LeopoUo  Mireo  AntMlo,  an  Italian 
anatomist,  hom  in  Bologna,  Nov.  21,  1725, 
died  in  Padua,  Dec.  30,  1813.  He  studied  in 
his  native  place,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
anatomy,  and  became  professor  in  the  university 
in  1755.  He  diBtinguished  himself  by  a  series 
of  experiments  to  prove  the  inaensihility  of  the 
tendons,  publisliing  the  resalts  in  17B7  under 
the  title  of  Lettera  milla  insensibiHtd  ed  irri- 
tabilitft  di  ahune  parti  degli  ammali.  This 
work  gave  him  professional  fame  throughout 
Europe;  but  b  Bologna  itself  he  met  with 
great  oppoation,  and  about  1760  he  went  to 
Venice,  whence  he  was  called  to  Padua  as 
OTofessor  of  theoretical  medicine,  and  in  1771 
he  succeeded  Morgagni  as  professor  of  anato- 
my, holding  the  office  till  his  death.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  besides  that  named  above,  are 
Iconet  Anatomic^  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1801-14), 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  nephew  Florian,.aIso  an  anatomist  of  great, 
reputation,  and  ExpUeaUo  lemium  Anatomi- 
eanim,  (1802-,'14).  He  also  published  many 
less  important  works. 

ClLDiEl,  Antonto,  an  Italian  composer,  born 
in  Venice  in  1678,  died  there,  Aug.  38,  1763. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  successful  opera, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  that  species  of  composition.  He  was  for  a 
while  instructor  in  music  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  at  Vienna.  He-  abandoned  the 
stage  on  the  failure  of  his  opera  of  I'Themis- 
tocles  "  in  1736,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  wrote  sacred  music. 

CILDIRI,  F«IldOT«.    See  Oarataooio. 

CALDIS,  Frandsco  Jitsi  de,  a  naturalist  of  New 
Granada,  bora  at  Popayan  about  1770,  executed 
by  order  ol'  Morillo,  Oct.  80,  1816,  for  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  independence.  He  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  botany,  and  medi- 
cine, and  constructed  a  barometer  and  sextant, 
although  he  had  not  even  books  to  guide  him 
in  his  studies.  He  acoonipanied  for  some  time 
the  Spanish  explore!",  j!  0.  MnUg.  Subse- 
qnently  he  explored  the  Andes  and  the  Mag- 
daiena  river,  and  in  1804  measured  the  height 
of  Ghimborazo  and  Tunguragua.  He  was 
afterward  director  of  the  observatory  at  Bo- 
gota, and  in  1807  commenced  the  Seminario 
de  la  Nv-ena  Gfranada,  a  scientific  journal,  re- 
published at  Paris  in  1849,  in  1  vol.  large  8vo. 

CiLDlS  PEREIEl  »E  SODZA,  intoDio,  a  Bra- 
zilian poet,  bom  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  33, 
1763,  died  there,  March  3,  1814.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Ooimbra  in  Portugal,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Europe,  returning  to 
Brazil  in  1808.  While  at  the  university  he 
gave  umbrage  to  the  inquisition,  and  on  being 
consigned  to  a  convent  devoted  himself  to  the 
clerical  professiop.  His  writings,  which  are 
marked  by  a  high  moral  tone,  especially  an 
ode  on  "  Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism,"  were 
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?ublished  in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  title  of 
'oeeiae  mffradas  e  pro/anas^  with  a  commen- 
tary by  Gen.  Stockier.  A  new  edition  was 
brought  out  at  Ooimbra  in  1836. 

CILDEB,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  "West 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  It  rises  near  Burnley, 
on  the  E.  borders  of  Lancashire,  and  flows  E. 
until  it  reaches  Wakefield,  where  it  makes  a 
bend  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Aire  near 
Oastieford,  after  a  conrse  of  40  m.,  for  30  of 
which  it  is  jiavigable.  It  is  important  as  a 
part  of  the  transportation  route  across  the 
kingdom  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  and  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  Todmorden,  Rochdale, 
Huddersfleld,  Goole,  Halifax,  and  Barnsley. — 
A  small  stream  in  Lancashire,  and  two  in 
Scotiand,  bear  the  same  name. 

CALDERl,  a  seaport  town  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Ataoama,  53  m.  W.  N.  W,  of  Copia- 
p6,  in  lat.  27°  S.,  Ion.  70°  67'  W. ;  pop.  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  The  town  was  buUt  about 
1840  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  region  round  about  Gopiap6,  and  is 
very  pro^erons.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
wide,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  and  public 
edifices  handsome;  but  the  inhabitants  suffer 
much  from  the  want  of  suitable  drmking  water, 
which  hitherto  could  be  procured  only  by  dis- 
tilling sea  water.  In  1872  the  authorities  be- 
gan to  take  measures  for  the  introduction  of 
good  water  by  pipes  from  the  highlands  beyond 
the  desert  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  railway  about  95  m.  long  connects  Oal- 
derawith  Copiap6  and  San  Antonio.  The  bay, 
tliongh  in  general  shallow,  is  well  sheltered,  has 
a  lighthouse  at  the  8,  W.  entrance,  and  a  com- 
modious mole  of  recent  construction.  Trains 
run  to  the  end  of  the  mole.  In  1867  tho  clear- 
ances were  350 ;  tonnage,  264,110. 

CILDEEON  D£  U  BlECl,  FranMS  IngUs,  ma- 
dqine,  an  author,  bom  in  Scotland  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Her  youth  was  passed  in 
Normandy.  With  her  mother  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  established  a  school 
in  Boston.  In  1838  she  married  Don  Oalde- 
ron  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington. Her  husband  having  been  appointed 
minister  to  Kexioo,  she  accompanied  him 
thitJier,  and  in  1843  published  "  Life  in  Mexi- 
co," with  an  introduction  by  W.  H.  Prescott. 
She  reades  in  Spain,  and  receives  a  penaon 
Irom  the  government. 

CtLDEROlf  DE  U  BARCl,  Pedro,  a  Spanish 
dramatist,  and  next  to  Shakespeare  the  greatest 
of  modem  playwrights,  born  in  Madrid,  Jan. 
17,  1600,  died  there.  May  28,  1681.  The  name 
of  his  mother,  Henao  y  Eiaflo,  whose  family 
had  originally  emigrated  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  Spain,  is  occasionally  found  added  to 
his  own.  His  father,  who  was  connected  witli 
the  financial  branch  of  the  government  under 
Philip  II.,  bequeathed  to  him  ancestral  estates 
in  the  valley  of  Oarrieido  (Burgos),  and  died 
before  his  son  had  reached  his  9th  year.  He 
received  his  education  in  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
and  at  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  history. 
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philosophy,  and  law,  and  produced  Beveral 
plays  which  gained  for  him  influential  admirers 
and  patrons.  He  left  the  nniveraity  in  1619 
to  seek  employment  at  the  oourt,  where  Lope 
de  Vega  was  among  the  first  to  praise  hia  con- 
tributiona  to  the  eontosta  for  poetical  composi- 
tion (I92l)-'22).  In  1625  he  became  a  soldier, 
and  served  respectably  in  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, but  was  recalled  to  Madrid  in  1635,  on 
the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  appointed  by 
Pliili])  rV.  superintendent  of  the  royal  theatres 
and  festivala.  In  1636  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  Santiago  and  took  part  in  a  campaign  in 
Catalonia,  remaining  in,  the  military  service 
until  the  peace  of  1641.  The  king  npw  gave 
him  a  pension  of  80  gold  crowns  monthly,  and 
employed  him  exclusively  in  writing  and  pro- 
ducing plays  and  managing  the  festivals  of  the 
court,  the  expense  of  bringing  ont  his  pieces 
in  the  most  costly  style  being  borne  by  the 
royal  treasury.  In  1651  he  obtwned  from  the 
order  of  Santiago  permission  to  become  a  priest, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  In  1668  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  chapel  in  Madrid,  and 
received  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Peter,  by  whom  he  was  finally  chosen  to 
be  their  capellan  mayors  and  to  whom  on  his 
death  he  Bequeathed  his  large  fortune.  To 
the  last  he  waa  incessantly  engaged  in  writing, 
andhisdeath  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity, 
his  popularity  having  gradually  extended  from 
the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  higher  classes  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.  His  funeral,  which 
at  first  took  place,  according  to  his  request, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  church  of 
San  Salvador,  had  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
in  a  more  conspicuous  manner,  while  public 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  were  made  in 
Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Lisbon.  His  re- 
mains were  removed,  April  19,  1841,  to  the 
campo  santo  adjoining  the  Atocha  church, 
where  a  fine  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor  by  public  aubsoriptions.— -Oalderon  Lad 
no  superior  in  the  fertility  of- his  inventive 
power  or  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  in- 
genious, entertaining,  and  striking  plots,  and 
startling  stage  effects,  which  latter  feoalty 
was,  according  to  Goethe,  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  hia  genius.  His  works  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in 
Spain,  and  have  been  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  dra- 
matists. He  was  barely  15  when  he  wrote  his 
first  play,  El  earro  del  eieh,  and  over  80  when 
he  wrote  his  last,  Eado  y  diviia,  founded  on 
the  story  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  His  princi- 
pal productions  may  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es :  I.  Over  70  sacramental  a/u.to$  or  religions 
outdoor  plays  for  Corpus  Chriati  day  or  other 
ehnroh  festivals,  and  chiefly  on  allegorical  sub- 
jects mixed  with  national  and  Scriptural  inci- 
dents and  stories,  and  also  occasionally  with 
amorous  passages,  especially  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  them.  El  dwirto  Orfeo,  which  is  partly 
aet  to  mndc,  like  many  of  hia  other  plara, 
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The  a^tog  opened  with  a  prologue  {loa\  which 
was  recited  or  chanted ;  next  came  a  fercical 
entremet,  and  last  the  auto  or  sacramental 
act  proper.  They  all  abound  in  lyrical  beauty, 
and  were  produced  in  a  gorgeous  manner, 
characterisHc  of  the  lingering  Moorish  elements 
in  Spanish  civilization.  Sorue  of  them  par 
take  of  such  extravaganoe  as  Aristophanes 
displayed  in  the  representation  of  Greek  divini- 
ties, and  others  of  the  brilliancy  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  poetical  masques.  The  all-pervading 
purpose  was  to  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  encharist,  and  many  shadowy 
characters  are  introduced  to  personate  evils 
and  blessings,  Satan  playing  a  conspicuous 
part  in  many  fantastic  forms.  II.  There  are 
about  16  religious  and  miracle  plays,  though 
chiefly  called  so  to  evade  the  restraints  im- 
posed in  Spain  on  theatrical  performances  from 
1644  to  about  1649.  Many  of  them  were  acted 
by  priests  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobiUty,  the 
sanctimonious  title  serving  only  as  a  cover 
for  loose  plots  and  free  writmg.  Most  admired 
among  ttiem  was  the  Purgattrrio  de  San 
Patricio,  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Irish  St 
Patrick,  with  a  regular  love  plot  and  the  in- 
evitable clown  (gracioao) ;  and  the  Devooien  de 
la  erae  (translated  into  German  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel),  which,  though  still  more  licentious, 
became  a  favorite  even  in  Protestant  countries 
on  account  of  its  exquisite  devotional  passages. 
The  most  famous  of  the  miracle  plaja  was  El 
mdgieo  prodigioso,  founded  on  the  legend  of 
St.  Cyprian,  and  so  Faust-like  in  its  metaphym- 
cal  and  mystical  poetry  that  the  German  Rosen- 
kranz  has  written  an  explanatory  work  on  it, 
entitled  Ueber  Calderon's  TragSdie  vom  vjun- 
derthatigen  Magu»  (Halle,  1S29).  Milman  has 
paraphrased  it  in  his  "Martyr  of  Antioch." 
III.  Over  100  secular  plays,  different  from  the 
preceding  ones  in  not  assuming  to  be  religious, 
and  consisting  of  tragedies,  dramas,  comedies, 
and  melodramas,  and  a  few  operas  like  Za 
p^ryura  de  hi  roea  and  Las  fortuna»  de  An- 
dromeda y  PeTseo,  both  adapted  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  The  best  known  of  these 
plays  in  foreign  countries  is  perhaps  El  prin- 
cipe  eoTigtante,  founded  on  the  diasstrona  ex- 
pedition of  the  Portuguese  infente  Ferdinand 
against  the  Moors.  The  most  powerful  of 
those  pieces  in  which  the  pas^ons  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  plot  are  Amar  despues  da 
la  muerte;  ElmMico  de  su  honra;  El  pintbr 
de  mi  deshonra;  and  above  all.  El  mayor  mon~ 
stTxo  lot  eeloi  ("  No  Monster  like  Jealousy  "), 
founded  on  the  story  of  Herod  in  Josephus. 
This  last  named  tragedy  has  been  often  com- 
pared to  Shakespeare's  Othello.  The  so-called 
oomediat  de  eapa  y  e^ada  (cloak  and  d^^er 
comedies),  depending  for  success  mainly  on 
their  intrinsic  wit,  illustrate  Calderon's  talent 
for  brilliant  dialogue  and  amusing  complica- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  popular  among  these 
are  La  damn  duende  ("The  Fairy  Lady"), 
which  he  himself  regarded  as  his  masterpiece, 
aaAEla»tr6loffoJingid<i,&Ae,'pteite.tha¥Kru^' 
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by  Thomas  Comei lie,  and  from  the  latter  into 
English  in  Dryden's  "Koct  Astrologer." 
Many  of  hia  spectacular  plays  were  performed 
■witl  great  splendor  in  the  royal  palacea  and 
the  a^oiniag  pleasure  grounds,  difierest  sets 
of  actors  being  occasionally  engaged  in  the  snc- 
oeediog  acts  of  the  same  piece. — The  publish- 
ers of  the  day  took  such  liberties  with  Oalde- 
ron's  name,  tliat  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
attend  to  the  printing  of  his  sacramental  plays, 
lest  they  should  be  desecrated  by  garbled  and 
em'replitious  teita;  hut  he  personally  never 
sent  any  of  his  other  productions  to  the  press, 
and  over  100  pieces  vnik  which  he  had  nothing 
to  do  were  circulated  as  his  in  the  Spanish  do- 
minions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
brother  had  four  Tolumes  of  his  dramas  pub- 
lished (Ht40-'74)  without  the  authority  of  Oal- 
deron,  who,  however,  did  not  dispute  their  gen- 
uineness. At  the  request  of  one  of  his  most 
munificent  patrons,  the  duke  of  Veragnas,  Ca2- 
deron  sent  him.  a  catalogue  of  111  dramas  and 
70  sacramental  autos  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  though  .these  figures,  show  a  discrepancy 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  editions  of  his 
friend  Vera  Tassis  (9  vols.,  1682-'91)  and  of 
Apontes  (11  vols.,  lT60-'63).  The  former,  in 
his  "Life  of  Calderon,"  credits  htm  with  100 
short  farces  (eaj/netea),  100  autos  with  200  pro- 
logues or  loot,  and  over  120  comedies ;  but  he 
only  pnbliahed  ahont  70  autos  and  108  come- 
.  dies.  A  number  of  Oalderon's  works  have 
evidently  never  been  printed,  while  those  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him  may  possibly  indude 
a  few  of  which  he  is  'not  the  author,  and  cer- 
tainly in  some  of  them  he  wVote  only  single 
acts.  De  Oastro  published  in  Cadiz  (1848)  a 
volume  of  Oalderon's  smaller  poems,  but  most 
of  his  works  of  that  sort  have  been  lost,  though 
the  titles  of  many  of  the  sonuets  which  he 
wrote  for  the  academies  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  on  other  occasions  have  been  pre- 
served. Some  of  the  occasional  sonnets  in  the 
plays  are  masterpieces  of  wit  and  elegance. 
Of  the  dramatic  works  Keil  has  published  a 
collection  (4  vols.,  Leipsio,  1837-'30),  and  an- 
other more  complete  one  ia  that  of  Hartzen- 
basoh  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  lB48-'50).  Among  the 
English  translations  of  his  dramas  are  two 
volumes  by  McCarthy  (London,  1853),  and 
Archbishop  Trench's'  "Life's  a  Dream:  The 
great  Theatre  of  the  World.  Eroni  the  Span- 
ish of  Calderon,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Geliius"  (1856;  new  ed.,  with  specimens  of 
Oalderon's  plays,  1865).  The  Caefg  d'cevvre 
dee  thedtres  etrartgera  eontfdns  French  trans- 
lations of  a  number  of  his  plays  by  Esm^nard 
and  Labaumelle  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1845).  Among 
the  principal  German  translators  are  A,  W.  von 
Sohlegel  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1808-'9),  Gries  (7 
vols.,  1816-'36),  Malsburg  (6  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1819-'25);  and  of  the  autos  exclusively,  Ei- 
chendorff  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1846-'53),  and 
Lorinser  (3  vols.,  Eatiabon,  185fl-'7).  The 
best  critical  work  upon  hb  dramas  is  Schmidt's 
Schau^iele  wrt   Calderon  (Elberfeld,  1657), 
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and  the  latest  collections  ate  in  Rapp's  Spa- 
niechei  Thmter  (S  vols.,  1870),  and  Barrera's 
critir'al  edition  of  his  works  (Madrid,  1873). 

CILDERWOOD,  Dafld,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
and  liistorian,  bom  about  1575,  died  at  Jed- 
burgh in  165J.  In  1604  he  became  minister  of 
Crailing,  Eoxhurghshire ;  and  in  1 608,  for  reject- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
he  was  confined  to  his  parish,  and  for  several 
years  was  prevented  from  taking  any  share  in 
tie  public  business  of  the  church.  In  1617, 
with  several  of  the  clergy,  he  signed  a  protest 
to  parliament  against  an  article,  or  hU],  by 
which  the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the 
church  was  to  be  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  appointed  by  the  king.  A  commission 
court  in  regard  to  this  protest  sat  at-St,  An- 
drews, to  which  Calderwood  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  hia  seditious  and  mutinous  be- 
havior, and  King  James,  who  was  present,  ex- 
amined him  in  person,  "When  threatened  with 
deprivation,  he  denied  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  for  his  oontumaej  was  imprisoned 
in  St.  Andrews,'  and  afterward  was  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  From  1619  till  tie  death 
of  King  James  in  1 635  he  lived  in  Holland,  and 
published  there  in  1638  his  treatise  Altare 
Damoicenum,  originally  published  in  English 
under  the  title  "The  Altar  of  Damascus " 
{8vo,  1631),  in  which  he  exposes  the  means  by 
which  the  polity  of  the  church  of  England  was 
intruded  ■upon  that  of  Scotland.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  engaged  in  preparing 
his  history  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  1638 
he  resumed  his  duty  as  a  parish  minister  at 
Fencaitiland,  East  Lothian ;  and  in  1651,  when 
Cromwell's  army  occupied  the  Lothians,  he 
retired  to  Jedburgh.  An  abstract  of  his  his- 
tory was  published  by  the  general  assembly  in 
1646,  and  the  work  was  published  complete  27 
years  after  his  death  as  the  "True  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Reformation  unto  tie  End  of  the  Reign 
of  James  VI."  (fol,  1678).  An  edition  in  8 
vols.  8vo,  from  the  original  MS.,  edited  by 
the  Rev,  J,  Thomson,  was  puWisbed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1843-'9. 

GALDIEBO,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  8  m.  E.  of  Verona ;  pop.  about 
2,000.  Here,  and  on  the  neighboring  height 
of  Colonna,  Napoleon  was  checked  (Nov.  13, 
1796)  by  an  Austrian  army  under  Marshal 
Alvinczyj  previous  to  his  memorable  victories 
at  Arcole  (Nov.  15-17).  MasaSna  opened  at 
Caldiero  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1805, 
and  fonght  several  hot  engagements  (Oct.  39- 
31),  after  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  field ;  but  the  archduke  Charles,  the  Aus- 
trian commander,  being  himself  constrained  to 
retreat  on  receiving  tiSngs  of  the  capitulation 
of  Ulm,  MassSna  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  on 
with  his  army. — Caldiero  was  anciently  called 
Oalidarinm  from  its  thermal  springs,  which 
are  strongly  sulphurons.  The  baths  were 
built  or  restored  in  the  first  year  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  era,  and  continaed  to  be  used  till  about 
1240,  wten  tliey  were  destroyed  by  Ezzelino, 
the  leader  of  tiie  Veronese  Gbibellines.  At 
the  close  of  the  15th  ceatary  an.  attempt  was 
made  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  revive  them, 
bnt  at  die  present  time  they  are  seldom  visited. 
CALDWKIX,  the  name  of  five  conntiea  in 
the  United  States.  It.  A  N.  W.  county  of 
North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Cataw- 
ba river;  area,  450  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,479, 
of  whom  1,380  were  colored,  A  portion  of 
the  surface  ia  mountainous,  tbe  N.  W.  part 
comprising  a  deoUvity  of  thaBlae  Eidge.  The 
Western  North  Carolina  railroad  touches  the 
8.  boundary.  The  chief  produotiona  in  1870 
were  24,455  bushels  of  wheat,  207,731  of  In- 
dian corn,  S5,813  of  oata,  and  27,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  There  were  868  horses,  223  milch 
cows,  4,161  other  cattle,  n6,976  sheep,  18,210 
swine.  Capital,  Lenoir.  IL  A  parish  of  Louisi- 
ana, intersected  by  the  'Washita,  which  is  here 
navigable  by  steamboats,  and  drained  by  afBu- 
ents  of  Litde  river ;  area,  528  sq,  m, ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,820,  of  whom  3,224  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  chief  productions  ia  1870 
were  T5,741  baahels  of  Inman  corn,  16,513  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  4,157  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  878  horses,  1,488  milch  oowa,  4,S40  other 
cattle,  2,843  sheep,  and  10,117  swine.  Capital, 
Columbia.  DI.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Texas ;  area, 
535  sq,  m, ;  pop.  in  1870, 6,673,  of  whom  2,531 
were  colored.  It  has  an  undulating,  well  wood- 
ed surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly  watered 
by  the  San  Marcos  river,  which  forma  the  west- 
ern boundary,  and  by  several  small  creeks. 
The  forests  contain  live  oak,  elm,  cottonwood, 
post  oak,  hickory,  and  ash.  It  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural county,  though  stock-raising  is  pursued 
to  a  con^derable  extent.  The  Lockhart  springs, 
about  20  in  number,  are  at  the  county  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  120,965 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,039  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  1,692  bales  of  cotton, .  There  were 
8,843  horses,  8,331  milch  cows,  16,834  other 
cattle,  4,334  aheep,  and  7,784  swine.  Capital, 
Lockhart  IV.  A  W.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  N.  Ei  by  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,826, 
of  whom  2,078  were  colored.  The  sarface  is 
generally  level ;  there  are  pasture  lands  scat- 
tered over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant, 
and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the 
northern  part.  The  Elizabethtown  and  Padu- 
ftah.  railroad  will  pass  tbroogh-Uie  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  56,847  bushels 
of  wheat,  438,660  of  Indian  com,  39,667  of  oats, 
18,737  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,321,899  of  tobacco. 
There  were  3,377  horses,  1,375  mules  and  asses, 
2,010  milch  oowa,  8,103  other  cattle,  9,336 
aheep,  and  14,092  swine.  Capital,  Princeton. 
Y.  A  N".  W,  county  of  Missouri,  intersected  by 
8hoal  creek,  and  having  a  flat  surface  and  a 
rich  soil;  area,  485  sq.  m, :  ipop.  in  1870,  11,- 
890,  of  whom  384  were  colored.  The  Hanni- 
bal and  St,  Joseph  rwlroad  passes  through  the 
N.  part.    The  diief  productions  in  1870  were 
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104,130  bushels  of  wheat,  728,121  of  Indian 

rn,  217,040  of  oata,  59,872  of  potatoes,' 6,745 

ns  of  hay,  306,150  lbs.  of  butler,  and  36,874 

wool.    There  were  5,213  horses,  3,571  milch 

cows,  7,391  other  cattle,  13,806  sheep,  and 

15,908  swine.    Capital,  Kingston, 

CILDWELL,  a  post  village,  capital  of  Warren 
county,  N.  T.,  52  m.  N,  of  Albany;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,041.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  pictu- 
resque region  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George, 
and  is  mnch  visited  by  tourists.  A  steamboat 
plies  between  it  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  Fort  George,  memorable 
in  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars ;  and  the 
Tort  William  Henry  hotel,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 

CALDWELL,  Cbaiks,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  Oaawell  Co.,  N.  C,  May  14,  1773,  died 
Louisville,  Ky.,  July  9, 1853.  He  was  the 
Q  of  an  emigrant  Irish  officer.  In  1792  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  joined  the  medical 
classes  of  the  university.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self  earnestly  to  study  and  practice,  and  during 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793  distinguished  himself 
by  ability,  courage,  and  zeal.  He  acted  as 
surgeon  to  a  brigade  during  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. In  1795  he  published  a  translation 
of  Blumenbach'a  "Elements  of  Physiology," 
from  the  Latin.  He  succeeded  Nicholas  Bid- 
is  editor  of  the  "Port  Folio,"  and  ia  1816 
edited  Cullen's  "Practice  of  Physic,"  while  at 
same  time  he  filled  the  chair  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1819  he  published  the  "Life  and  Campaigns 
of  General  Greene,"  and  soon  after  became 
professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice  at 
the  Transylvania  imiversity,  Lesbgton,  Ky. 
In  1830  he  made  a  tonr  in  Europe  to  purchase 
books  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  that  in- 
stitution. In  1837  he  eataolished  in  th^  city 
of  Louisville  a  medical  inatitute,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  truatefla, 
waa  removed  from  office  in  1849.  He  passed 
his  latter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  his  autobiography,  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  His  works  alao  include 
"Memoirs  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Horace  Holley,"  and 
"Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Eoyal  Poundling,  a 
Persian  Tale,  translated  from  the  Arabic." 

CALDWELL,  Jutes,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  in  AprU,  1784, 
kiDed  at  Elizabethtown,  N,  J.,  Nov.  34,  1761. 
He  ^adjiated  at  the  collet^e  of  New  Jersey  ia 
1759,  and  in  1762  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Elizabethtown.  He  zealoudy 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  did 
much  to  incite  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  rewat- 
anoe.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  New 
Jersey  brigade,  and  became  ttie  special  object 
of  hatred  to  the  tones  in  that  state.  In  1780 
hia  church  and  readencc  were  burned  by  a 
marauding  party  of  British  ti'oopa  and  tories. 
Later  ill  tJie  same  year,  during  an  incursion  of 
British  forces  from  Staten  Island,  the  village 
of  Connecticut  Parms,  where  his  family  were 
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Connecticut  river  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary,  sep- 
arating it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
small  streams  furnish  water  power  for  saw  and 
grist  mills.  Maple  sugar  is  produced  in  this 
county  in  greater  quantity  than  in  almost  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  There  are  some 
sulphur  springs,  and  as  abundance  of  granite 
and  limestone.  The  Oonaecticut  and  Paasump- 
sic  Rivers  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  pro- 
dactiona  in  18T0  were  49,331  huahels  of  wheat, 
68,222  of  Indian  corn,  385,938  of  oats,  49,084 
of  buckwheat,  466,680  of  potatoes,  66,772  tons 
of  hay,  1,246,300  lbs.  of  butter,  180,295  of 
wool,  1,168,904  of  iQsple  sugar,  and  31,910  of 
hops.  There  were  6,217  horses,  10,650  mUoh 
cows,  12,164  other  cattle,  27,142  sheep,  and 
2,406  Bwine.    Capital,  St.  Johnsbury. 

CILGF,  Bokert,  a  raerchant  of  Boston,  Mass., 
died  at  Eosbnry,  April  13,  1719.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  ""Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  Worid,"  which  he  entitled 
"More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  "  (Lon- 
don, 1700).  It  was  denounced  in  pamphlets 
and  from  the  pulpit,  an3  was  publicly  burned 
in  the  yard  of  Harvard  college,  by  order  of  In- 
crease Mather,  then  pre^dent  of  that  institution. 
It  had  great  influence,  however,  in  removing 
the  prevalent  delusion  in  regard  to  witchcraft. 
CALENDIK  (Lat.  calendarium,  from  calendm, 
the  first  day  of  the  Roman  rponth),  a  method  of 
numbering  and  arranging  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  or  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  re-' 
gistering  tiat  arrangement.  The  day  is  a  nat- 
ural division  of  time  varying  slightlj  in  length, 
but  so  slightly  that  a  clock  keeping  mean  or 
average  time  seldom  differs  15  minutes  from  the 
time  as  given  by  the  sun.  Civilized  nations 
usually  commence  the  day  at  midnight,  and 
count  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  each  in  the 
day.  Astronomers  and  navigators  since  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  commence  the  day  at  noon,  and 
number  the  hours  from  1  to  24. — The  week  is 
not  a  natural  division  of  time,  although  four 
■weeks  are  neaily  a  lunation,  and  many  periods 
in  the  animal  economy,  snch  as  the  incubation 
of  e^s,  correspond  singularly  with  weelis.  The 
use  of  the  week  in  eastern  nations  from  time, 
immemorial  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  divine  command,  as  recorded  by  Moees,  and 
by  others  to  the  number  of  conspicuous  plan- 
ets. Our  common  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week  are  Saxon  in  form,  but  evidently  were 
borrowed  originally  from  some  eastern  nation, 
as  the  gods  to  whom  each  day  is  consecrated 
'correspond  in  character  to  those  to  whom  the 
days  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  week  from 
the  East;  for  these  nations  originally  had 
no  weeks. — The  Greeks  divided  the  month 
into  three  equal  decades,  the  Romans  into 
three  ve,ry_  nneopal  periods.  TheJenj^lLof  the. 
and  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  country!  I  month  was  su^ested,  as  the  word  shows,  by 
CsleAQnia  ia  atUl  used,  as  &  "^oetieBl  designation,  ttie  to-oou,  whith.  oom^lfet^a  kftt  ctMigfts.  ia 
for  Scotland.  a  little  less  than  30  days.    But  inasmuch  as 

CilLEDONll,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Vermont;    the  solar  year  does   not   conBist  of  an  even 
area,  ABO  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,247.    The  |  nnmber  of  lunar  months,  the  months  have  in 
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temporarily  residing,  was  overrun  and  pillaged, 
and  his  wife  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  fired 
into  a  room  where  she  was  praying  with  her 
two  children.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  at  this  time 
in  Washington's  camp  at  Morristown.  He  was 
afterward  very  active  in  the  defence  of  Spring- 
field, which  was  attacked  by  about  6,000  troops, 
and  is  said  to  have  distributed  the  hymn  books 
fWim  a  Presbyterian  church  among  his  soldiers 
for  wadding,  witli  the  exhortation,  "Nowpnt 
Watta  into  them,  boys."  He  was  shot  by 
James  Morgan,  an  American  sentinel,  stationed 
at  Eliiabethtown  Point,  during  an  altercation 
about  a  bundle  which  the  sentinel  thought  it 
his  duty  to  esamine.  Much  excitement  was 
caused  by  his  death,  and  the  soldier  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  civil  authorities,  conricted  of  mur- 
der, and  hanged,  Jan.  29, 1782.  A  costly  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  Caldwell  and  his  wife 
was  dedicated  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  "  soldier  parson." 

CALDWELL,  Josepb,  D.  D.,  an  American  schol' 
ar,  born  at  Leamington,  N.  J.,  April  31,  1773, 
died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  27,  1835.  He 
graduated  at  the.collegeof  New  Jersey  in  1791, 
and  was  for  the  next  five  yeare  a  tutor  there. 
In  1796  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  university  of  Noriih  Carolina,  and  in 
1804  became  president  and  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1824  to 
obtain  books  and  apparatus  for  the  university, 
and  was  devoted  to  its  interests  till  his  death. 
He  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on  Geometry,"  and  a 
series  of  letters  on  internal  improvements. 

CALEDONIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  that  portion  of  Scotland  N.  of  the  Glota  and 
Bodotria,  the  modern  Clyde  and  Forth,  which 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  their  prov- 
ince. He  Caledonii  were  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
are  described  by  Tacitus  as  having  red  hair 
and  lai^  limbs,  going  naked  and  barefooted, 
living  in  tents,  subsisting  by  the  chase  and  pas- 
turing cattle,  addicted  to  predatorj  warfare, 
and  fighting  from  chariots  with  spears,  daggers, 
and  shields.  There  were  21  tribes,  which  were 
more  or  less  united  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Romans  and  in  making  incursions 
into  Britwn.  In  the  year  84  they  were  defeat- 
ed under  their  chieftain  Galgacus,  by  Agricola, 
in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  Grampian  hills,  but 
were  never  reduced  to  suhJecHon.  At  a  later 
period  they  ■were  known  as  Picts,  from  the 
habit  of  painting  their  bodies,  and  were  joined 
by  the  Scots  from  Ireland  in  their  depredations 
upon  lower  Britain.  Agricola,  and  after  him 
the  emperors  Ha&ian,  Antoninns  Pins,  and 
SeveruB,  strengthened  the  natural  boundaries 
by  forts  and  ramparts  against  their  invasii 
The  name  Caledonii  disappears  about  the 
ginning  of  the  4th  century ;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  Scots  came  to  predominate  over  the  Picts,, 
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most  nations  become  fixed  periods  of  30  or 
Si  daja.  Tlie  length  of  the  month  in  most  civ- 
ilized nationshas  been  copied  from  the  Bomans. 
No  nation  has,  however,  followed  the  singular 
division  which  the  Romans  made  of  the  month 
bj  means  of  three  special  days.  The  first  day 
was  called  the  calends,  because  it  was  an  ancient 
cnatora  of  the  pontiffs  to  call  (Lat.  ealare)  the 
people  together  on  that  day  to  apprise  them 
of  the  festivals  or  days  to  be  kept  sacred  daring 
the  month.  The  I3th  or  15th  day  was  called 
the  ides ;  the  nones  were  tlie  9th  day  before 
the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the  month  were 
numbered  from  the  next  succeeding  calends, 
nones,  or  ides.  The  day,  for  instance,  which 
we  call  Teb.  IS,  they  called  the  Ilth  before 
the  calends  of  March .  The  calendar  shown  in 
the  engraving,  fomid  in  Pompeii,  indicates  the 
number  of  days,  the  average  length  of  the  days 
and  nights,  and-  the  festival  or  aacred  days, 
in  ea«h  month. — The  solar  year  is  a  natural 
period,  formerly  measured  by  the  interval  be- 
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tween  two  successive  vernal  equinoses.  If  the 
civil  year  corresponds  witli  the  solar,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  jear  will  always  come  at  the  same 
period.  But  in  early  times  ,tbe  Roman  pon- 
tiffs regulated  the  length  of  the  civil  year  so 
imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julius  Oeesar 
the  spring  occurred  in  what  the  calendar  called 
summer,  Ctesar,  with  the  help  of  Sosigenes, 
reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  0.,  and  intmi- 
duced  our  present  arrangement  of  having  three 
years  of  865  days  followed  by  one  of  366,  di- 
viding the  year  into  months  nearly  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  irregularity  of  alternation  in  the 
months  of  30  and  81  days  was  introduced  a 
few  years  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augus- 
tus, gi\Tng  his  month  of  August  as  many  days 
as  Julius  Ciesar's  month  of  July.  The  addi- 
tional day  was  given  in  leap  year  to  February, 
2'  calling  the  5th  day  before  tiie  calends  of 
arch  a  second  6th ;  whence  leap  year  is  still 
called  in  the  almanacs  hissestile  year  (Mt, 
Is'ice,  and  eextw,  sixth).     This  calendar  of 


Julius  Cffisar  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  empire, 
and  was  in  use  in  all  Europe  tjll  1583,  Its  er- 
ror consists  in  giving  the  year  a  length  of 
3fi6idays,  which  is  about  11  minutes  toomnch, 
an  error  which  has  now  amonnted  to  about 
12  days.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  Oct.  6, 
1583,  to  he  caEedthe  16th,  and  that  all  (ientn- 
rial  years  which  are  not  multiples  of  400 
should  not  be  made  leap  years;  thus  1600  was 
a  leap  year,  and  2000  will  he  the  next  that  fells 
on  a  centenary  year.  This  is  called  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar,  and  is  at  present  used  in  all 
Christian  countries  except  Russia.  It  is  a 
method  of  intercalation  which  reconciles  with 
much  accuracy  the  civil  with  the  solar  year. 
The  latter  consists  of  365  d.  5  h.  48  min.  49-63 
sec.  The  Gregorian  rule  of  omitting  three 
leap  years  in  every  400  years,  reducing  these 
to  146,097  days,  gives  to  a  civil  year  an  average 
duration  of  365  d.  5  h.  49  min.  12  sec,,  which 
exceeds  the  tme  solar  year  hy  23-38  seconds, 
and  amounts  to  the  difference  of  a  day  only 
every  8,866  years.  The  most  intricate  matter 
in  the  calendar  is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  gov- 
erning the  movable  feasts.  The  council  of. 
Nice  ordained  in  the  year  835  that  Easter 
shonid  he  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon  that  occurs  on  or  next  after  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  denoted  by  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  A  being  placed  against  Jan.  1. 
The  dominical  letter  for  the  year  is  the  letter 
which  will  then  come  agiunst  Sunday.  The 
solar  cycle  is  a  period  which  restores  the  first 
day  of  the  year  to  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
by  means  of  which  we  can  find  the  dominical 
letter  for  any  year,  and  therefore  tell  what  day 
of  the  week  it  was  or  will  be  at  any  pven 
date.  The  lunar  cycle  is  a  period  which  re- 
stores the  new  moon  to  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  The  golden  nnmber  indicates  the 
place  of  any  ^vea  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  so 
that  by  means  of  it  we  can  tell  on  what  day 
of  March  the  full  moon  falls,  and  thus  find 
Easter  day.  The  Gregorian  calendar,  civil 
and  ecdesiasticai,  was  soon  adopted  in  the 
Catholic  states.  In  the  Protestant  stales  of 
Germany  it  was  but  partially  adopted  in  1700, 
and  not  wholly  till  1774.  Tlie  change  from 
Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was  made  hy 
act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  in  Septem- 
ber, 1753,  the  Sd  of  the  month  being  called  the 
14th. — The  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, 'Syrians,  Phcenioians,  and  Carthagiuians, 
each  began  their  year  at  the  autumnal  eqoi- 
nox  (about  Sept.  22),  The  Jews  also  began 
their  civil  year  at  that  time,  but  in  their  eoole- 
siastieal  reckoning  the  year  dated  from  the  ver- 
nal equinox  (about  March  22).  The  beginning 
of  the  year  among  the  Greeks  untU  483  years 
B.  0.,  when  Melon  introduced  the  cycle  called 
after  him,  was  at  the  winter  solstice  (about 
Dec.  33),  and  afterward  at  the  summer  solstice 
(about  June  22).  The  Greek  astronomers  had 
a  solar  year  pecnliar  to  tJiemselves,  to  the 
months  of  which  they  gave  tlie  12  signs  of  the 
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zodiac.  The  Roman  year  from  the  time  of 
Nnma  began  at  the  winter  solstice.  It  was 
not  probably  the  ori^nal  purpoae  of  Otesar  to 
change  this  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  his  motive  for  delaying  it  several 
days  fill  Jan..  1  waa  donbtless  the  desire  to 
make  the  first  year  of  the  reformed  calendar 
bepn  with  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Among 
the  Latin  Christian  nations  there  were  seven 
different  dates  for  the  commencement  of  the 
year :  March  1 ;  Jan,  I ;  Dec,  35 ;  March  35 
(beginning  the  year  more  tlian  nine  months 
sooner  than  we  do;  this  was  called  the  Fisan 
calcnlation,  and,  though  unknown  in  Spain, 
England,  and  Germany,  was  followed  in  seve- 
ral states  till  1745);  March  25  (beginning  the 
year  nearly  three  months  later  than  we  do; 
this  was  caUed  the  Florentine  calculation,  and 
was  mucli  in  use  from  the  10th  century  till 
1745) ;  at  Easter;  and  on  Jan.  1  (bat  one  year 
in  advance  of  us).  In  France  the  year  began 
in  general  at  March  I,  under  the  Merovingians; 
at  Dec.  26,  under  the  Oarlovingians ;  and  at 
Easter,  nnder  the,  Capetians.  By  edict  of 
Charles  IX.,  in  15G4,  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  ordered  at  Jan.  1.  In  England,  from  the 
14th  century  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752, 
the  legal  and  eccle^astical  year  began  at 
March  25,  though  it  was  not  ancommon  in 
writing  to  recton  it  from  Jan.  1.  Atter  the 
change  was  adopted  in  1752,  events  which  had 
occurred  in  January,  February,  and  before 
March  25,  of  the  oid  legal  year,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  arrangement,  be  reckoned  in 
the  next  sabsequent  year.  Thus  the  revoln- 
tion  of  1688  occurred  in  February  of  that  legal 
year,  or,  aa  we  sbonld  now  say,  in  February, 
1689;  anditwasatone  time  customary  to  write 
the  date  thus:  Febmary,  i68f.— The  year  of 
the  French  revolutionary  calendar,  which  was 
institnted  in  1T9S,  began  with  Sept.  22.  It 
consisted  of  12  months  of  80  days  each,  with 
five  feaored  days  at  the  end  devoted  to  festivals, 
and  called  the  ganseulottideg.  The  months 
were  divided  into  three  decades  of  lien  days 
each.  Every  period  of  four  years  was  termed 
a/Tanciade^saA  was  terminated  by  six  instead 
of  five  festival  days.  The  more  accurate  ad- 
jastment  was  arranged  according  to  the  Gre- 
gorian regulation  for  leap  year.  The  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  restored  in  France,  Jan. 
1,  180B.— The  ancient  northern  nations  of  En- 
rope  began  their  year  from  the  winter  solstice. 
In  the  era  of  Constantinople,  which  was  in  use 
in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  in  Russia  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  civil  year  began 
with  Sept.  1,  and  the  ecclesiastical  sometimes 
with  March  21,  and  sometimes  witli  April  I. 
The  bepnning  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  which 
is  lunar,  is  not  at  any  fised  time,  but  retro- 
grades through  the  different  seasons  of  the 
solar  year.  The  later  Jewish  year  is  lunar,  but 
by  the  intercalation  of  a  13th  month  7  times  in 
a  cycle  of  19  years  is  broiight  in  harmony  with 
the  solar  periods;  it  begins  at  the  antnmnal 
equinox.    Among  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
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East  Indies  the  year  is  lunar,  and  be^ns  with 
the  first  qnarter  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  the 
beginning  of  December.  Among  the  Peruvians 
the  year  began  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among 
the  Mexicans  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  year 
of  the  former  was  lunar,  and  was  divided  into 
fourequalparts,hearing  the  names  of  their  foor 
principal  festivals,  instituted  in  honor  of  their 
four  divinities  allegorical  of  the  seasons.  The 
Mexicans  had  a  year  of  360  days  and  5  supple- 
mentary days.  They  divided  it  into  18  months 
of  20  days,  and  had  a  leap  year.  {See  Ohko- 
BOLOGT,  and  Year.) 

CILMDEBING  {Fr.  calandre,  trom  Gr.  KbXiv- 
Spo;,  cylinder),  the  process  of  finishing  cotton 
and  linen  goods  by  passing  the  cloth  between 
smooth  cyhnders,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
in  contact.  The  term  also  includes  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  cloth-lapping,  or  folding 
tlie  cloth,  and  packing  and  shipping  it,  which 
operations  are  performed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. Paper  is  also  subjected  to  the  finishing 
process  of  calendering.  The  name  calender  is 
applied  to  the  machine  comprising  the  rollers 
which  smooth  the  woven  fabrics.  Before  pass- 
ing the  cloth  between  them,  it  is  essential  that 
such  ea  is  designed  for  calico  printing  sbonld 
be  subjected  to  the  singeing  process,  in  order 
to  remove  the  loose  fibres  or  down.  It  con- 
sists in  drawing  the  cloth  rapidly  oyer  a  hori- 
zontal gas  pipe,  along  which  numeroas  little 
apertnrea  extend  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the 
gas,  ignited,  gives  aline  of  flame  eqnal  in  length 
to  the  width  of  the  cloth.  Another  pipe, 
placed  over  this  and  exhausted  of  air,  draws  in 
the  flHne  through  the  goods  as  they  pass  be- 
tween the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose  fibres  are 
burned  out  without  igniting  the  fabric.  The 
movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  in 
a  second.  Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are 
extinguished  as  the  cloth  immediately  passes 
between  two  mbbers  placed  in  front  of  the  line 
of  flame.  A  yellow  color  hke  that  of  nankeen  is 
produced  by  this  process,  which  requires  to  be 
removed  by  bleaching,  before  printing.  As 
the  goods  are  received  by  the  calender,  they 
are  commonly  first  dampened,  whereby  the 
folds  and  creases  are  partially  removed,  and 
the  cloth  is  better  prepared  for  the  succeeding 
operation.  The  objects  tp  be  attained  in  cal- 
endering are,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  fab- 
ric smooth  and  even  by  the  removal  of  all 
wrinkles,  the  flattening  down  of  all  knots  and 
other  imperfections,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
threads  so  as  to  give  them  a  flattened  form, 
and  the  texture  the  appearance  of  closeness 
and  stren^h.  The  polish  upon  cotton  gooda, 
called  glazing,  is  produced  by  the  friction  they 
receive  in  this  process.  Lawns  and  muslins  of 
light  texture  are  smoothed  in  light  machines 
not  heated,  and  with  moderate  pressure,  there 
being  no  objection  to  their  threads  retaining 
the  cylindricM  form,  and  the  fabric  its  open 
testm'e.  Fabrics  which  are  to  go  to  the  cali- 
co printer  reqaire  a  high  pressure,  and  some- 
times to  be  passed  twice  through  the  rollers; 
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but  those  which  have  already  been  partially 
colored,  and  are  to  befilled  in  with  other  colors, 
must. not  receive  that  stifiiiess  of  finish  which 
would  prevent  the  cloth  being  stretched  one 
way  or  the  other,  whenever  it  may  rec[uire 
slight  changes  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact 
adjustment  of  the  gromiding  blocks  to  the 
outlines  of  the  colors  already  appUed. — The 
smoothing  calender  was  introdnced  into  Great 
Britain  from  Flanders  and  Holland  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  -  It  baa  been  im- 
proved by  substituting  rollers  made  of  paste- 
board disks  for  three  of  the  five  commonly  em- 
ployed in  tbe  machine,  which  three  were  pre- 
viously'constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 
quently liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  other  two 
are  hollow  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  constructed  of 
metal  2  in.  thick  surrounding  the  internal  cavi- 
ty of  4  in.  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a  diame- 
ter of  8  in.  The  cavity  admits  of  the  .introdHc- 
tion  of  a  red-hot  roller  or  of  steam.  The  paste- 
board cylinders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones  of 
tUo  dimensions  given  are  two  of  30  in.  diame- 
tjr,  and  two  of  14  inches.  They  are  placed  in 
a  strong  upright  iron  frame,  the  small  cylin- 
der in  the  middle  and  an  iron  one  above  and 
below  it,  revolving  aa  a  eyUndrical  smoothing 
iron  between,  the  two  pasteboard  cylinders, 
which  take,  the  place  of  the  domestic  ironing 
board  or  table  with  its  cover  of  cloth.  The 
paper  rollers  are  contrived  so  as  to  avoid  the 
defects  of  the  wooden  ones,  and  present  a 
smooth  snrface  to  the  cloth.  Set  like  a  wheel 
upon  its  axle,  a  disk  of  cast  iron  at  the  end  of 
a  strong  iron  bar  is  perforated  with  six  holes 
near  its  circumference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to 
pass  through.  Circular  plates  of  thick  paste- 
board, an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  in- 
tended roller,  we  next  laid  upon  this  disk; 
they  are  furnished  with  holes  for  the  axle  and 
the  iron  rods.  The  pile  is  continued  to  a  length 
as  much  exceeding  that  intended  for  the  roller 
as  the  pasteboard  disks  wiU  shrink  by  the  com- 
pression they  will  be  snbjected  to.  A  corre- 
sponding iron  plate  is  then  set  npon  the  other 
end  of  the  axle,  and  the  rods  being  passed 
throngh  and  screwed  up,  the  cylinder  thus 
formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apartment  or  stove  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  for  several  days,  the  screws 
being  occasionally  tightened  npon  the  rode  as 
the  pasteboard  shrinks.  The  surface  of  the  cyl- 
inder thns  obtained  is  very  hard  and  close.  To 
turn  it  down  to  its  proper  size  is  a  work  of 
great  labor,  and  the  best  tools  are  rapidly 
dnlJed.  They  are  necessarily  of  small  size, 
slowly  working  down  the  face  of  the  cylinder, 
as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or  50  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  When  finished,  it  presents 
a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to  that  of 
wood ;  it  also  possesses  great  strength,  with- 
out the  liability  of  being  waiyed  or  iiynred  by 
the  great  heat  to  wbi(a  it  is  to  be  exposed. 
When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  "so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  iron  cylinders. 
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The  cloth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the 
machine,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard 
cylmder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then 
between  this  and  the  nest  below,  and  so  on  till 
it  has  been  four  times  compressed  and  ironed. 
The  glaiang  or  polishing  of  the  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  niiddle  pasteboard  cyhnder  being 
made  to  revolve  more  slowly  than  the  otiiers, 
and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  effect  of 
the  cylinders  upon  the  cloth.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  former  tedious  operation  of  glazing 
upon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.  A  cal- 
ender contrived  by  Mr.  Dollfus  has  cylinders  of 
sufficient  length  to  pass  through  two  pieces  of 
cloth  at  once,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a 
folding  machine,  which  receives  the  cloth  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without 
the  attention  of  the  workmen.  By  running 
through  two  layers  of  doth  together,  one  upon 
the  other,  the  tiireads  of  one  make  an  impres- 
sion npon  the  other,  giving  a  wiry  appearance 
to  the  snrface.  The  embossed  appearance  is 
prodnced  by  rollers  of  copper,  upon  the  face  of 
which  the  design  is  engraved.  —  The  proper 
folding  of  the  cloth  preparatory  to  its  being 
pressed  must,  like  the  other  operations  of  cal- 
endering, be  carefully  conducted,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finished  article  shall  be  free 
from  creases  and  blemishes.  When  the  folds 
are  completed,  the  pieces  are  placed,  with  thin 
boards  and  glazed  pasteboard  between  each, 
in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  While  in  tiie 
press  the  parcels  are  cowed  and  prepared  for 
packing  in  bales.  The  measure  of  the  clofh 
has  been  taken  before  the  folding,  either  jipon 
the  long  measuring  table,  or  by  folding  the  cloth 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  back  upon  a 
graduated  hooking  frame,  provided  with  two 
needles  npon  which  each  fold  is  suspended. 

CILEKTDEE  (Span,  calmtura,  fever),  the 
name  formerly  given  to  a  febrile  disease  sup- 
posed to  attack  saUors  and  those  living  on  the 
coast  in  tropical  climates,  and  characterized 
mainly  by  furious  delirium  and  aa  irresistible 
desire  to  waJk  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  the  former 
descriptions  of  it  are  thought  to  have  been  in 
great  degree  fanciftd. 

CILEPUVO,  imbrogio,  an  Italian  lexict^apher, 
bora  at  Bergamo,  June  9,  1435,  died  Nov.  30, 
1511.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  at  the  age 
of  16  became  an  Augustmian  monk.  He  de- 
voted his  Ufe  to  the  preparation  of  a  great  Latin 
and  Italian  dictionary,  which  was  published 
at  Eeggio  in  1503,  and  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  acquired  a  high  reputation,  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  successive  editors.  The  edition  of 
Basel  (1690-162T)  comprised  11  languages,  in- 
cluding Folisli  and  Magyar.  The  last  edition 
was  published  at  Padna  in  seven  languages,  in 
1773.  Oalopino  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  from  his  name  was  formed  the  French 
word  eaUpin,  which  at  first  meant  a  diction- 
ary, bat  now  signifies  a  collection  of  extracts 
and  notes — a  scrap-book. 
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CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  or  of  the  bovine 
genna  of  quadrnpeds.  Whatever  breed  the 
calf  may  spring  from,  its  natural  food  ia  milk ; 
coming  from  the  mother  in  a  warm  state,  it  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of 
her  offspring.  Milk  contains  materials  for  ma- 
king bone,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  soda,  &e. ; 
tor  muscle,  oaseine;  for  fat,  bntter  or  oil,  and 
sugar  of  milk,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of 
water.  Some  breeders  pnraue  the  method 
pointed  out  by  nature,  allowing  the  calf  to 
run  with  the  dam  till  weaned ;  bat  in  most  in- 
stances this  is  conadered  nnprofttable,  particu- 
larly where  the  object  is  to  secure  the  largest 
snpply  of  mUk  and  its  products  for  sale.  Thou- 
sands of  celrea  are  annually  slaughtered  at  two 
and  three  days  old,  when  the  mUk  of  the  cow 
is  considered  fit  for  use,  tte  meat  fed  to  swine 
or  fowls,  and  the  s^in  sold  to  the  tanner.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  at  so  early  an  age  might 
be  avoided  by  very  simple  means,  and  a  large 
increaae  added  to  the  dairyman's  reTonue, 
while  the  market  would  be  supplied  with  more 
good  Teal  and  beef,  and  a  greater  nnraber  of 
cows  wonld  be  produced.  Some  dwrymen 
have  selected  two  or  more  cows  from  their 
herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the  latter  being 
removed  from  their  dams  when  two  or  three 
days  old,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the  foster 
mother.  Two  cows,  bearing  at  different  peri- 
ods, have  fattened  seven  calves  in  one  season. 
It  b  necessary  that  the  foster  dam  have  clean, 
well  ventilated  quarters,  and  the  best  quality 
of  succulent  food ;  in  summer,  sweet  hay,  clo- 
ver, green  com,  or  rye  grass,  cut  and  carried 
to  her,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  com  or  oil 
meal  if  she  and  her  family  are  not  in  a  thriving 
condition.  In  winter  the  food  should  consist 
of  the  sweetest  of  hay,  and  at  least  one  peck 
of  sliced  roots  morning  and  evening,  with  meal 
and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  When 
aa  increase  of  milk  is  desired,  additional  quan- 
tities of  roots  or  mashes  made  from  meal,  or 
shorts  scalded  and  made  thin  with  water, 
should  he  fed.  In  the  natural  state,  the  cow 
yields  milk  enough  to  rear  the  calf,  then  ceases 
to  give  milk  until  the  nest  calving.  Man  has 
bred  cows  for  mOking  qualities,  rendering  both 
the  length  of  time  for  pving  milk  and  the 
quantity  given  greater  than  are  required  for 
thecalf;  hence  two  evils  arise :  the  calf,  if  left 
with  the  cow,  is  overfed,  and  her  milking 
qualities  are  injured.  For  these  reasons  a  calf 
should  be  nursed  by  a  cow  kept  specially  for 
that  purpose,  or  reared  by  hand.  Eohert  Colt 
of  Pitt^eld,  Mass.,  says:  "Take  Uie  calves 
from  the  cow,  and  feed  them  with  three  quarts 
of  new  miJk  twice  a  day  for  three  months,  add- 
ing after  they  are  three  weeks  old  a  little  rye 
and  com  meal  scalded ;  then  wean  off  upon 
dry  provender,  and  grass,  roots,  or  hay,  as  the 
season  may  be."  Or,  "Take  the  calf  directiy 
from  the  cow,  put  some  dry  fine  salt  in  its 
mouth,  and  feed  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  hay  tea 
for  one  or  two  months,  till  the  calf  is  able  to 
eat  grass.    The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  one 
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pint  of  flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water;  pour 
boihng  water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  its 
good  qualities ;  the  two  are  then  mixed  to- 
gether, about  one  pint  of  jelly  being  nsed  to 
two  gallons  of  hay  tea  per  day,  with  an  occa- 
sional addition  of  oil  meal."  This  will  do  in 
the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot  be  highly  rec- 
ommended, Feeding  on  sour  mUk  has  been 
tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced  at  one 
year  old  of  500  lbs.  Calves  when  taken  from 
cows  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being  al- 
lowed to  suck  the  fingers  immersed  in  the  milk 
until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  established.  The 
milk  must  be  ^ven  blood-warm,  and  may  be 
enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 
mush  from  Indian  corn  meal.  About  16  to 
20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantity  of  milk. 
Cold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oc- 
cur, the  use  ot  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  rennet 
will  remove  the  difSculty.  Never  overfeed  a 
calf,  or  it  will  become  pot-bellied  and  penna-' 
nentiy  injured.  As  soon  as  frost  occurs,  pen 
the  calves,  and  pve  sweet  hay  with  a  few 
sliced  cajTots  ot  other  roots,  with  a  little  salt. 
To  prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  im- 
provement, and  never  suffer  the  least  check  in 
growth.  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  no  calves  feed 
from  the  cow.  Mr.  Moss  of  Connecticut  has 
invented  a  pail  with  a  simple  gutta  percha  teat 
at  the  bottom.  The  pail  is  filled  with  liquid 
food,  and  suspended  in  the  stall  above  the  calf, 
which  feeds  from  it  as  from  its  dam. — For 
treatment  of  diseases,  see  Youatt  and  Martin 
OQ  cattle. 

ClLHOOf,  the  name  of  ten  counties  in  the 
United  States.  LAW.  county  of  West  Vir- 
^nia,  intersected  by  the  Little  Kanawha  river 
and  its  "W.  fork ;  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1870,  3,939,  of  whom  8  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly.  The  chief  productions  in  18T0 
were  5,382  bushels  of  wheat,  62,202  of  Indian 
com,  and  8,35T  of  oats.  There  were  496 
horses,  666  milch  cows,  904  other  oatUe,  8,282 
sheep,  and  1,741  swine.  O^itaJ,  Grants- 
ville.  IL  A  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  inter- 
sected by  the  loh  away noocha way  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  Spring  creek;  area,  800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,503,  of  whom  3,477  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  101,- 
517  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  8,843  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  299  horses,  696  mules  and 
asses,  870  milch  cows,  2,844  other  cattle,  1,304 
sheep,  and  3,946  swine.  Capital,  Morgan.,  HI. 
A  W.  county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Appalachi- 
cola  river ;  area,  4M  Stj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
988,  of  whom  244  were  colored.  '  It  has  a 
low  surface.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were 25,970  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,950  of 
sweet  potatoes,  178  bales  of  cotton,  6,237  lbs. 
of  rice,  18,822  of  tobacco,  and  8,141  g^lons  of 
molasses.  There  were  1,264  milch  cows,  2,556 
other  cattle,«633  sheep,  and  3,641  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Abe's  Spring.  IV.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ala- 
bama, bounded  W.  by  the  Coosa  river,  and 
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watered  by  its  tributaries ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,- 
980,  of  whom  3,892  were  colored.  The  for- 
mer area  waa  1,170  sq.  in.,  but  portiona  have 
been  taken  to  form  Cleburne  and  Etowah  coun- 
ties. The  surface  is  uneyen,  and  in  some 
places  mountainous.  Chalybeate  and  other 
mineral  springs  are  found  in  many  places. 
Marble  and  limestone  abound,  and  the  ores, 
among  which  are  gold,  lead,  and  iron,  are  rich 
and  plentiful.  The  Selma,  Eome,  and  Dalton 
raiboad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  79,813  bushels  of  wheat, 
288,451  of  Indian  com,  29,030  of  oats,  and 
3,088  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,186  horses, 
986  mules  and  asses,  2,061  milch  cows,  3,S92 
other  cattle,  3,441  sheep, .  and  9,S2d  awine. 
Capital,  Jacksonville.  V.  A  N.  county  of  Mis- 
sissippi, intersected  by  the  Looshascoona  and 
TallBDnslia  rivers;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,561,  of  whom  2,000  were 
colored.  The  chief  produotiona  in  1870  wore 
6,119  bushels  of  wheat,  303,405  of  Indian  com, 
31,800  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,339  bales  of  cotton, 
and  137,180  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  1,820 
horses,  1,153  -moles  and  asses,  3,166  milch 
oows,  5,924  other  cattle,  6,954  sheep,  and  20,- 
945  swine.  Capital,  Pittsboro.  VI.  A  8.  E. 
county  of  Tesas,  mdading  Matagorda  island, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounded  S. 
W,  by  Eapiritu  Santo  bay  and  Guadalupe 
river,  and  B".  E.  by  Matagorda  and  Lavacca 
bays;  area,  684  sq.  m.;  pop,  in  1870,  3,4i3, 
of  whom  907  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  level.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and 
there  is  little  timber.  The  San  Antonio  and 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  Indianola  railroads  trav- 
erse it.  The  chief  productions  in  ]870  were 
4,165  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  2,432  of  sweet 
potatoes,  248  tons  of  hay,  and  17,490  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  927  horses,  12,981  cattle, 
and  2,119  sheep.  Capital,  Indianola.  Tn.  A 
8.  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  TV,  by  the 
Washita  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats, 
and  E.  by  Moro  river :  area,  about  600  sq,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,853,  of  whom  1,100  were  col- 
ored. S.  E.  of  the  main  body  of  the  county, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Saline  and  Washita  riv- 
ers, is  a  small  portion  separated  from  the  rest 
by  Bradley  and  Union  counties.  It  has  a  level 
or  rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  102,705  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  13,746  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
2,693  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  726  horses, 
1,475  milch  cows,  2,146  other  cattle,  1,634 
aheep,  and  8,895  swine.  Capital,  Hampton. 
VIII.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Michigan,  drained  by 
St.  Joseph's  river  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kalamazoo;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
36,669.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  an  undulating 
surface,  mostly  occupied  by  a  scattered  growth 
of  white  and  burr  oak.  Sandstone  and  water 
power  are  abundant.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Peninsular  raUroad,  and  by  the  air-line  division 
of  the  Michigan  Central.  The  chief  prodnc- 
tions  in  1870  were  741,467  bushels  of  wheat, 
739,882  of  Indian  com,  804,873  of  oats,  62,866 


of  barley,  889,738  of  potatoes,  47,052  tons  of 
hay,  824,058  lbs.  of  butter,  and  449,651  of 
wool  There  were  8,708  horses,  8,469  milch 
cows,  9,388  other  cattle,  102,010  sheep,  and 
16,464  swme.  Capital,  Marshall.  IX.  A  S. 
W.  county  of  Illinois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip 
at  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  the  fonner  of  which  separates  it  from 
Missouri,  and  is  joined  by  the  latter  at  the  S. 
E.  angle  of  the  county ;  area,  260  sq.  ra. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,582.  Near  the  river  banks  the  sur- 
face is  low  and  frequently  inundated ;  in  other 
localities  are  high  bluffs  and  table  land  broken 
by  ravines.  In  the  W.  part  are  valuable  coal 
fields.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
331,373  bushels  of  wheat,  334,041  of  Indian 
■  corn,  26,284  of  oats,  Imd  39,980  of  potatoes. 
There  were  2,365  horses,  1,710  milch  cows, 
2,718  other  cattle,  1,6,50  sheep,  and  11,069 
swine.  Cajrital,  Hardin.  X.  A  W.  county  of 
Iowa;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,602.  The  8.  and  W.  parts  are  drained  by 
Coon  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  tha  8.  fork 
of  Lizard  river  intersects  the  N.  E.  corner. 
The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  passes 
through  the  N.  E.  part.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  86,689  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  36,337  of  whea^  14,430  of  oats,  and 
1,149  tons  of  hay.  There  were  878  horses, 
317  milch  cows,  1,060  other  cattle,  and  679 
swine.     Capital,  Lake  City. 

CALHOCN,^  John  Caldwell,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  the  Calhoun  settlement,  district . 
of  Abbeville,  8.  C,  March  18,  1782,  died  at 
Washington,  March  31, 1850.  His  grand&ther, 
James  Calhoun,  emigrated  from  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, to  Pennsylvania,  in  1788,  when  his  father, 
Patrick,  was  only  sis  years  old.  The  Calhoun 
family  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha,  in 
what  is  now  Wythe  co.,  Va.  The  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  consequent  upon  Braddock's 
defeat,  compelled  them  to  a  new  emigration, 
and  again  moving  soutliward  they  established 
in  1756  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  the  upper 
part  of  South  C3rolina,near  the  Savannah  river, 
in  what  is  now  Abbeville  county.  They  were 
pioneer  settlers  upon  the  Cherokee  frontier, 
and  were  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  Patrick  Calhoun  took  a 
leading  part.  When  the  revolution  broke  ont 
he  became  an  active  whig,  and  was  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  numerous  tones  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  1770  Patrick  Calhoun  mar- 
ried Martha  Caldwell,  born  in  Virginia,  bnt  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant, 
John  C.  Oalhonn,  the  third  son  of  his  parents, 
was  born  just  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  He  showed  himself  from  early  boy- 
hood grave  and  thoughtfol,  ardent  and  perse- 
vering. He  was  early  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  his  parents  strove  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  their  own  CaJvinistic  views.  At  the  age 
of  13  he  took  to  reading  history  and  meta- 

EhjMcs  with  such  application  as  to  impair  his 
ealth.  His  father  died  not  long  after,  leaving 
the  family  in   moderate  circnmstances.     He 
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eontmued  to  reside  with,  his  mother,  laboring 
on  the  farm,  and,  though  most  ansions  for  an 
education,  determined  not  to  attempt  to  obtain 
it  till  Bure  of  the  meana  withont  impairing  her 
comforts,  la  his  IStti  year  he  recommenced 
his  Btudies  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  having  arranged  with  his  mother  and 
broiler  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  meana 
to  pursue  them  for  seven  years.  He  declared 
his  preference  for  the  life  of  a  plain  planter 
over  that  of  a.  half-ednoated  professionaJ  man. 
In  June,  1800,  he  entered  the  private  academy 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Waddel,  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  and  two  years  afterward  joined 
thejuniorolassofYalecollege.  He  graduated  in 
1804  with  the  highest  distinction.  Dr.  Dwight, 
then  president  of  the  college,  remarked,  after  n 
discnssion  with  him  on  the  origin  of  political 
power,  "That  young  man  has  talent  enough 
to  be  president  of  the  United  States."  The 
nest  three  years  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  18  months  of  it  in  the  law  school  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  then  the  only  institntioa  of  the 
kind  in  the  oonntry.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  study,  he  cultivated  his  talent  for  ex- 
tempore speaking.  He  retamed  to  Abbeville 
to  complete  his  studies,  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  established  himself  in  the  old  home- 
stead and  commenced  practice.  The  country 
at  that  time  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  ag- 
gressions which  France  and  England,  in  their 
desperate  struggle  against  each  other,  were  led 
to  commit  on  neutr^  commerce.  The  contro- 
versy with  England  was  rendered  still  more 
bitter  by  her  claims  to  visit  American  ships  in 
search  of  British  seamen.  The  outrage  upon 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  committed 
nnder  this  pretext,  in  June,  180T,  called  forth 
a  burst  of  indignation.  In  Abbeville,  as  else- 
where, a  pnblio  meeting  was  held  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  people.  Calhoun  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  and  resolu- 
tions. He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1811 
was  elected  to  congress.  In  May,  1811,  he 
married  his  second  consin,  Floride  Oalhoun, 
with  whom  he  received  considerable  prop- 
erty. Upon  his  marriage  he  removed  from 
the  old  homestead  to  Bath,  on  the  Savannah 
river,  a  few  miles  distant.  He  took  his  seat 
in  congress  Nov.  4,  1811,  that  body  having 
been  called  together  by  the  pre^dent's  proc- 
lamation a  month  before  the  regular  day  of 
meeting.  The  straggle  which  had  been  going 
on  for  the  three  or  four  years  previous  in  the 
ranks  of  the  administration  party,  between 
those  inclined  still  to  promote  peace  and  those  in 
favor  of  war  against  -Great  Britain,  was  just 
approaching  a  crisis.  In  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  new  congress  the  war  party  had 
gained  a  complete  triumph.  They  had  sent 
into  the  house  of  representatives  a  number  of 
ardent  young  men,  of  whom  Oalhoun  was  one, 
determined  to  force  the  administration  mto  the 
adoption  of  the  war  policy.  The  election  of 
ipeaker  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the' candidate 


(rf  the  war  party  by  a  very  decided  majority 
over  both  the  peace  and  cabinet  candidates. 
Oalhoun  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  for- 
eign relations.  A  report  from  that  committee, 
imderstood  to  have  been  drawn  by  him,  dis- 
tinctly indicated  the  policy  which  the  m^ority 
were  determined  to  pursue.  The  time  had 
come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  chooang  be- 
tween tame  submission  and  resistance.  By  the 
retirement  of  the  churman  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  Oalhoun  became  its  head, 
ahd  introduced  a  bill  for  an  embargo  of  60 
days,  as  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
President  Madison  having  sent  in  a  message 
recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  Oalhoun 
reSchoed  that  recommendation  in  a  report 
from  his  committee,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  bill 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  his 
report  at  the  next  session  from  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  relations,  to  which  had  been 
referred  the  papers  in  reference  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  he  warmly  justified  the  adminis- 
tration in  proceeding  with  the  war,  notwith- 
standing the  recall  of  the  British  orders  in 
council,  on  the  question  of  impressment  alone. 
He  had  joined  with  his  colleagues,  Oheves  and 
Lowndes,  both  young  men  like  himself,  and 
the  former  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
in  nrpng,  among  other  preparations  for  war,  an 
enlargement  of  the  navy.  He  also  took  decided 
ground  ag^nst  the  whole  system  of  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse,  and  assisted  by 
his  votes  and  speeches  in  getting  rid  of  what 
remained  of  it.  The  action  of  these  young 
South  Carolinians  attracted  attention  in  New 
England,  and  the  idea  presently  be^n  to  be 
entertained  there  of  a  coalition  with  South 
Carolina  to  put  down  the  Virginia  dynasty,  and 
what  in  New  England  was  denounced  as  its 
barrow  and  anti-commerciaj  policy.  This  feel- 
ing was  a  good  deal  strengthened  by  what 
happened  afterward  in  relation  to  a  national 
bank.  The  growing  financial  distress  of  the 
government  had  led,  early  in  1814,  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  institution.  It  was  reported 
against  by  Eppes,  Mr.  Jefferson's  son-in-law, 
and  churman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  as  unconstitutionaL  This  objection 
Oalhoun  proposed  to  evade  by  limiting  the 
charter  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  was 
not  thought  by  .the  treasury  department  that 
Booh  a  bank  would  answer  the  purpose.  At 
the  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  lately 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  proposed 
a  national  bank  witii  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
-JB,000,000  in  specie,  the  rest  in  government 
Btooks ;  the  government  to  subscribe  two  fifths 
of  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of 
the  president  and  two  thirds  of  the  directors, 
with  power  also  to  authorize  a  suspension  of 
specie  payment;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  to  lend 
the  government  $80,000,000,  and  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  specie  during  tlie.war  or  for 
three  years  after.  This  scheme  was  opposed 
by  Calhoun,  who  proposed  to  furnish  the  gov- 
ernment with  $46,000,000  by  meana  of  a  na- 
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tional  apeeie-paying  bank,  wholly  under  pri- 
vate control,  and  not  obliged  to  lend  the 
government  anything.  The  capita!  of  thisbank 
was  to  oonsist  of  $5,000,000  of  specie  and  |46,- 
000,000  of  new  treasury  notes,  which  it  was  pro- 
poBed  to  get  into  ciroijlation  by  making  them 
convertible  into  bank  stock.  This  project  pre- 
vailed in  the  house  by  a  large  majority.  But 
Dallas  in  a  labored  report  denied  that  new 
treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could 
thus  be  disposed  of.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  in- 
justice and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which 
might  enable  those  federal  capitalists  who  had 
hitherto  held  back  and  refused  to  lend  their 
moneyto  the  government  to  obtain,  to  the  es- 
elusion  of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment stocks,  the  control  of  a  national  bank  with 
a  capital  £ve  times  as  large  as  the  old  bank 
which  the  administration  party  had  refaaed  to 
recharter.  These  considerations  staggered  a 
part  of  the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bill, 
and  the  federalists,  who  had  supported  Cal- 
honn's  scheme  as  against  DaJlas's,  now  join- 
ing with  Mr.  Dallas,  Oalhoan's  .bill  fell  to  the 
ground.  Thereupon  Dallas's  scheme  was  re- 
newed in  the  senate,  where  a  biK  was  speed- 
ily passed  for  a  non-specie-paying  bank  on 
his  plan.  When  this  bill  came  before  the  honse 
it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Oalhoun,  and 
was  d.efeated  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  speafcei", 
Mr.  Oheves.  A  compromise'  scheme  was  then 
adopted  for  a  bank  with  $30,000,000  of  capital, 
$5,000,000  in  specie,  $10,000,000  in  stocks 
created  since  the  war  began,  and  $15,000,000 
in  new  treasury  notes.  Bnt  the  great  points 
of  Calhoun's  scheme  were  still  preserved:  the 
bank  was  not  obliged  to  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment, nor  permitted  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. The  senate  wished  to  suhstitute  the 
main  point  of  Dallas's  plan  by  vesting  a  power 
in  the  president  to  authorize  a  suspension;  but 
the  house  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  the  bill 
having  quickly  passed  without  any  snch  pro- 
vision, it  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison  as 
inadequate  to  the  emergency.  The  peace  which 
Boon  followed,  attended  as  it  was  by  great 
importations  of  fweign  goods,  paying  the 
double  duties  imposed  during  the  war,  relieved 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  treasury.  But 
both  the  government  and  the  country  were 
still  subjected  to  great  embarra.ssments  by  the 
unequal  value  and  depreciated  state  of  the 
currency,  growing  out  of  the  continual  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  south  and 
west  of  New  England.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  project  of  a  Bnited  States  bank,  which  all 
now  agreed  should  be  specie-paying,  was  re- 
vived in  the  14th  congress,  resulting  in  the 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
conduct  of  this  project  through  the  house  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  by  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  he  asserted  in  after  years  that  but 
for  his  efforts  the  bank  would  not  have  been 
chartered.  HealBOaupportedthetarifFof  1816, 
designed  to  give  to  the  domestic  manufactures 
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which  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  war,  and 
double  duties  had  called  into  existence,  some 
safeguard  against  foreign  competition. — An- 
other topic  now  first  prominently  introduced 
into  congressional  discussion  was  that  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  The  pre«dent,  in  his  annual 
message,  had  suggested  such  roads  and  canals  as 
could  best  be  executed  under  the  national  author- 
ity "as  olgects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged  patriot- 
ism." He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  objection  of  a 
want  ofeipress  constitutional  antbority,  but  sug- 
gested that  any  obstacle  &om  that  source  might 
easily  be  removed.  This  idea  was  taken  up 
by  Calhoun;  and  at  the  next  session  of  congress 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  house, 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  a 
million  and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  hank,  also  all  dividends  upon  the  seven 
millions  of  stock  held  by  the  government  in 
that  institution,  as  a  fimd  for  internal  improve- 
ments ;  each  state  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  expenditure  proportioned  to  its  representa- 
tion in  congress,  but  to  be  authorized  also  to 
consent  to  the  expenditure  of  its  share  in  any 
other  state.  This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  to 
15,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  constitutional  power  in 
congress  to  make  such  appropriations.  This 
occurred  jnst  at  the  close  of  Madison's  term  of 
office  (March,  1817),  which  also  brought  to  a 
close  Calhoun's  very  active  six  years'  term  of 
service  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Before 
the  next  congress  met  be  was  called  to  take 
a  place  in  President  Monroe's  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  war.  He  now  removed  his  family  to 
Washington,  and  resided  there  permanenfly 
for  the  next  seven  years.  In  the  first  congress 
after  Monroe's  accession  the  house  resolved, 
90  to  76,  that  congress  was  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  construction  of  post 
roads,  military  and  other  roads,  and  canals, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  watercourses ;  and 
the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  ti'easury  were 
directed  to  report  at  the  next  session  a  list  of 
internal  improvements  in  progress,  and  a  plan 
for  appropriations  to  aid  them.  The  friends 
of  the  resolutions  looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
their  champion  in  the  cabinet  against  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
denied  any  constitutional  authority  for  such  ap- 
propriations of  the  public  money.  Mr,  Calhoan 
found  the  war  departlnent  in  a  greatly  disor- 
ganized condition,  with  some  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. He  took  means  for  the  speedy  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  and  drew  up  a  biD,  which 
was  passed,  for  reorganizing  the  staff  of  the 
army.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  war  Gen.  Jackson  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  department,  and 
was  sent  to  take  the  lead  of  the  forces  opera- 
ting against  the  Seminole  Indians.  The  orders 
under  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Calboun. 
Jackson  interpreted  these  orders  to  give  him 
discretibnary  authority  to  do  as  he  pleased; 
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and  acting  aJso,  as  he  afterward  aJleged,  upon 
ft  private  intimation  of  the  wisheB  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  he  should  t^e  possession  of 
Florida,  he  not  only  followed  the  Seminoles 
into  Florida,  but  seized  first  upon  St.  Mark's, 
and  then  upon  Pensacola.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister protested  against  thb  violation  of  the 
Spanish  territory.  Oalhoun,  considering  that 
Jackson  had-,  violated  his  orders,  maintained 
the  expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  it. 
This  was  wamdy  opposed  by  J.  Q,  Adams, 
secretary  of  state,  whose  opinion  prevailed 
witji  the  president.  The  question  of  the  ag- 
natnre  by  the  pregdont  of  the  Missouri  eom- 

Somise  bill  being  brought  before  the  cabinet, 
r.  Oalhoan  held  the  bill  to  be  constitutional, 
on  the  ground  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  siich 
prohibition  would  remain  in  force  only  while 
the  territorial  condition  lasted,  and  would  not 
be  binding  upon  any  state  which  might  bo 
created  out  of  such  territory. — Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  President  Monroe's  sec- 
ond term  in  1831,  the  question  of  the  aucceasor- 
ship  became  one  of  leading  interest.  Calhoun's 
name  was  mentioned  among  others.  He  was 
regarded,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
statesman  of  broad  views,  above  mere  local 
6r  narrow  party  influences,  and  disposed,  on 
the  qaeation  of  internal  improTements  and 
other  questions  of  national  importance,  to  a 
liberal  eonatroction  of  the  power  of  the  general 

Sovernment.  .  W.  H.  Crawford  was  also  a  can- 
idate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  faviwite  of 
the  Virginia  politicians.  Bnt  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  Gen.  Jackson,  alao  brought  forward 
as  a  'candidate,  made  such  an  impreadon  on 
the  popular  mind  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
friends  of  Oalhoun  judged  it .  expedient  for 
them  to  withdraw  his  name  and  to  support 
Jackson  instead.  Thereupon  Oalhoun  con- 
tented himself  with  standing  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  As  between  the  pre^dential  can- 
didates, he  assumed  a  position  of  neutrality ; 
and  as  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  of  war  was  generally !  ad- 
mitted, he  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with  some  of  those 
for  Mr.  Ciay,  and  was  thus  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  ijpon  ^ving  up  his  ofBce  aa  secre- 
tary of  war,  he  removed  his  family  to  Pen- 
dleton district,  now  Pickens  county,  in  the 
extreme  northern  angle  of  South  Carolina, 
to  an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  de- 
scended to  Mrs.  Calhoun  from  her  mother,  and 
which  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adama  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
through  the  sup[>ort  of  Mr.  Olay,  a  coalition 
s  entered  into  between  the  supporters  of 


idrew  near,  to  support  Jackson  as  his 

Into  this  combination  Calhoun,  though  he  had 

been  supposed  to  prefer  Adama  to  Jackson, 


entered  warmly  and  became  one  of  its  chief 
leaders.  I>uring  the  whole  of  Adams's  term 
of  office,  Mr.  OaJhoun,  though  debarred  by  hia 
poaition  aa  vice  president  from  any  active  part 
in  congress,  gave  hia  countenance  and  support 
to  the  oppoaition ;  and  in  1828  he  was  reelect- 
ed vice  president  on  the  Jaokaon  ticket,  receiv- 
ing all  the  votes  caat  for  Jackson  except  those 
of  Geor^a.— The  tariff  question  had  for  aome 
years  paat  been  a  leading'topic  of  public  in- 
terest. Upon  thia  aubject  there  existed  a  very 
serious  difference  among  the  supporters  of 
Jaekson.  The  middle  states  were  at  that 
time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff, 
while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 
growing  states  were  for  free  trade.  Oalhoun 
was  the  head  of  this  free-trade  section  of  the 
party,  while  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  then  a  member 
of  the  senate  from  New  York,  was  conspicuous 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  by  his  management 
fljid  his  votes  that  the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was 
so  amended  as  to  be  carried  through  congress, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  which  Caihoun 
and  the  free  traders  had  formed,  that  by  ad- 
hering to  certain  provisiona  deaired  by  the 
middle  statea,  but  diaagreeable  to  the  shipping 
intereat  of  New  England,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
other  middle  atate  aenatora  would  keep  the 
bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by  the  combined 
vote  of  New  England  and  the  South.  Mr. 
Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  supposed  to 
represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  cooperated  with  Van  Buren  in 
this  movement,  which  led  Calhoun  to  doubt 
whether  the  president  could  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  the  protective  system  to  an  end. 
Accordingly  he  began  to  cast  about  for  other 
means.  He  tamed  hia  attention  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states,  and,  from  being  charged 
wiQi  being  too  national,-  soon  after  fell  under 
the  accusation  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  state 
rights  to  extremes.  Building  on  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-'9,  he  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  nullification,  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  Tiglit  of  each  statBTo"p?5feut  the  exe- 
cution friUiin  her  limits  of  anch  acts  of  con- 
gresaas  she  might  Judae  unconstitutional.  This 
doctrine  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  paper, 
prepared  in  the  summer  of  1838,  which,  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  and  being  reported  to  the 
hoase  with  some  softening  modifications,  was, 
thou^  not  adopted  by-it,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  became  known  as  the  "South  Carolina 
Exposition."  At  the  next  sesfuon  of  congress 
this  doctrine  of  nullification  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  apeech  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  famous  reply, 
and  in  which,  though  he  answered  Hayne,  he 
struck  through  him  at  Oalhoun,  who  was  sup- 
posed, though  not  then  certainly  known,  to  be 
the  father  of  the  doctrine.  Meanwhile  there 
had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and 
predominance  with  the  president  between  the 
advocates  rf  the  tariff  and  of  free  trade.     Van 
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net,  but  their  influence  witli  the  president  waa 
not  80  predominating  as  the}'  had  hoped,  and 
the  idea  was  soon  started  among  them  of  super- 
seding Jackaon  at  the  end  of  hia  first  term  and 
electing  Calhonn  in  his  place.  This  idea  was 
not  agreeable  to  Jackson,  and  things  tended 
f^st  toward  a  roptnre.  Personal  alienation 
soon  followed.  Jackson  had  already  sought 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  statement  from.  Mr. 
Crawford  of  what  had  occurred  in  Monroe's 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war. 
This  statement  he  transmitt^  to  Calhoun,  who 
admitted  its  substantial  correctness.  There- 
upon Jackson  concluded,  from  this  in  oo[;tunc- 
tion  with  other  oipcumstances,  that  Calhoun 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional 
attacks  upon  him.  The  nest  step  in  this  politi- 
cal schism  was  the  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  "Globe"  newspaper,  with  a  design 
to  anpersede  the  "Telegraph,"  which  had  been 
always  under  the  inmience  of  Oalhoun,  to 
whom  it  still  adhered.  Early  in  1831  Cal- 
houn published  a  pamphlet,  wili  a  preliminary 
address  to  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  cori- 
tdning  a  body  of  correspondence  in  relation  to 
the  Seminole  affair.  But,  though  sustained  by 
the  "  Telegraph  "  and  by  a  few  members  of 
congress  and  a  small  section  of  the  Jackson 
party,  he  was  not  able  materially  to  diminish 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  the  president, 
who  soon  proceeded  to  reconatraot  his  cabinet, 
Calhoun's  friends  being  requested  to  follow  the 
example  of  resigning  set  by  Van  Buren.  The 
latter  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  bnt 
at  the  ensning  session  of  congress,  by  a  coali- 
tion between  the  old  opposition  led  by  Clay 
and  Webster  and  Calhoun's  friends,  the  nomi- 
nation was  rejected,  Calhonn  presiding,  and 
twice  upon  ties  voting  for  the  rejection.  This 
rejection  of  Tan  Buren  led  to  his  nomination 
and  election  as  vice  president;  whereupon, 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
Oalhoun  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  fill  the 
seat  in  the  senate  which  Mr.  Hayne  had  va- 
cated to  become  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
In  the  summer  of  1881,  shortly  after  the  recon- 
struction of  Jackson's  cabinet,  Oalhoun  had 
published  an  address  on  the  relation  which  the 
states  and  general  government  bear  to  each 
other.  In  this  address  he  had  maintained  the 
right  of  the  states  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  cases  to  protect  thein- 
selves.  The  greater  part  of  this  address  was 
occupied  in  advocating  the  iree-trade  side  of 
the  tariff  question,  and  in  urging  upon  congress 
to  take  occasion  from  the  paying  off  pf  the  na- 
tional debt  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  level 
of  expenditure,  abandoning  any  attempt  at  pro- 
tection beyond  that  which  might  be  incidental 
to  the  collection  of  such  a  revenue.  Bnt  no 
attention  waa  paid  to  this  advice.  The  new 
tariff  of  1832  was  aa  protective  as  the  old  one. 
On  the  application  of  Governor  Hamilton  of 
South  Carolina,  Cidhonn  now  addressed  to  him 
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a  long  and  elaborate  letter  in  defence  of  his 
doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  of  its  practical 
efBoiency.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  act 
upon  this  doctrine,  and  the  same  legislature 
which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  governor  and  placed 
Calhoun  in  the  senate  proceeded  to  authorize  a 
state  convention,  according  to  the  scheme  set 
forth  in  the  "  South  Carolina  Exposition." 
That  convention  had  met,  and  hod  passed  an 
ordinance,  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nul- 
Ufy  the  tariff  of  1838  and  1833;  and  when 
Oalhoun  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  December, 
1832,  the  legislature  was  agdnin  session  enact- 
ing laws  to  carry  out  this  nullifying  ordinance.' 
The  president  had  issued  a  proclamation  en- 
treating the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  recon- 
sider their  position,  and  announcing  bis  inten- 
tion to  sustain  tM  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  force  if  necessary.  He  also  sent  to  congress 
a  special  message  calling  for  additional  le^sla- 
tion  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  This  message  led  to  a  law  which 
was  stigmatized  by  its  opponents  as  the  "force 
bill,"  and  very  warmly  opposed  by  Oalhoun 
and  his  iriends  ia  the  senate.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  powers  of 
government,  which  he  sustwned  in  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  Peb.  16,  1883,  in  support  of  the 
right  of  nullification,  which  right,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution by  the  consent  of  three  fourtna  of  the 
states,  amounted,  as  he  contended,  to  an  appeal 
in  contested  cases  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  states  themselves,  to  be  decided 
by  a  three-fourths  vote.  Though  Oalhoun  and 
Olay  were  not  at  this  time  on  speaking  tenns, 
Oalhoun  was  oonsnlted  through  a  third  party 
as  to  Olay'a  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  the 
passage  of  which  just  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion prevented  the  impending  collision  between 
South  Carolina  and  the  general  government. 
He  agreed  to  accept  it  aa  an  arrangement  of 
the  tariff  controversy.  It  provided  in  fa«t  for 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  revenue,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system  at  the 
end  of  ten  years.  He  spoke  and  voted  for  it, 
though  very  unwillingly  as  to  some  of  its 
clauses,  the  home  valuation  clause  especially. 
He  spoke  and  voted  against  {Mr.  Clay's  bill, 
passed  at  the  same  session,  bnt  defeated  by  the 
president's  veto,  for  distaibuting  among  the 
states  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. — The 
settlement  of  the  tariff  question  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  removal,  by  the  president's  or- 
der, of  the  pnblic  deposits  from  me  bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  reoharter  of  which  had  the 
year  before  been  defeated  by  his  veto.  In  the 
violent  struggle  in  congress,  as  well  as  the 
country,  which  grew  out  of  that  removal,  Oal- 
houn joined  with  Olay  and  Webster  against  the 
administration.  Iq  a  speech  in  support  of 
Clay's  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  he  accused  the  president 
of  attempting  to  seize  on  the  powers  of 
congress,  and  to  unite  in  his  own  hands  the 
sword  and  the  purse.    In  his  view  this  was  a 
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struggle  between  a  congreseioual  bank  and 
aa  executive  bank,  for  such  was  the  ligbt 
in  which  he  regarded  ttie  leagiae  of  banks 
to  ■which  the  deports  had  been  transferred. 
The  bank  controrersy  led  to  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  national  republican  opposition,  so 
called,  the  late  supporters  of  Adams's  adminis- 
tration and  present  friends  of  Clay,  with  that 
fragment  of  the  Jackson  party  which  on  state 
rights  grounds  had  fallowed  Calhoiin  out  of  it, 
but  without  going  the  length  of  nullification. 
This  combined  opposition  took  the  name  of 
whigs,  assumed  by  them  as  indicative  of  their 
opposition  to  executive  usurpation.  The  Sonth 
CWolina  nollifiers— an  appellation  often  re- 
proachfully used,  but  which  Mr,  Calhoun  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself— still  continued 
a  body  by  themselves,  to  which  he  served  as 
chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the  next  four 
years  with  tie  whigs,  he  declined  to  be  class- 
ed as  of  their  number.  In  reference  to  this 
subject  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that 
he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  very  small 
minority  to  which  he  belonged  to  serve  the 
gallant  state  of  South  Carolina,  nor  wonld  he 
turn  on  his  heel  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  believed  that  corruption  had 
taken  such  a  hold  of  it,  that  any  man  who  at- 
tempted reform  would  fail  to  be  sustained. — 
The  next  session  witnessed  the  commencement 
of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  American  anti-slavery  society  had  sent  to 
the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  tracts 
aad  other  documents  denunciatory  of  slavery. 
The  arrival  of  these  documents  in  the  south 
happened  to  be  ooinoident  with  a  slave  insur- 
rection in  Mississippi,  and  also  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Van  Buren.  to  the  presidency  by 
a  oonventioA  of  the  democratic  party  held  at 
Baltimore.  Complwnts  were  at  .once  raised 
agwjiat  this  proceeding,  aa  tending,  if  not  in- 
tended, to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt.  Van 
Buren's  nomination  had  been  opposed  by  a 
large  southern  section  of  the  party,  which  in 
consequence  seeeded  and  nominated  as  their 
candidate  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee.  The 
existence  of  this  northern  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  southern  states  as  an 
objection  to  voting  for  a  northern  candidate 
for  the  president,!  Van  Burea's  political 
friends  jn  the  northern  states,  by  way  of  re- 
lieving their  candidate  and  themselves  from 
any  odmm  on  this  score,  had  joined  with  the 
mercantde  interest  in  the  northern  cities  in 
loudly  denouncmg  the  atraUtionists.  It  was 
under  these  cir<.umitances  that  the  president 
referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  message. 
"Whde  testifying  to  the  general  feeling  of  indig- 
nant regret  which  the  proceedings  of  the  abo- 
litionists had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be  no 
doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed), 
he  referred  to  the  post  office  as  specially  under 
the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a 
law  to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  southern  states  through  the 
mail  of  incendiary  publications  intended   to 


instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  The  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Calhoun  was  ch»rman.  He  soon 
brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  subjecting  to 
severe  penalties  any  postmaster  who  should 
knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  mail  any 
publication  or  picture  touching  the  subject  of 
slavery,  t«  go  into  any  state  or  territory  in 
which  the  ciroulution  of  such  publication  or 
picture  should  be  foi'bidden  by  the  state  laws. 
This  report,  starting  with  the  doctrine  that 
the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other, 
bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the 
right  of  internal  defence  was  one  of  their  re- 
served rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  states  respectively,  and  not  to 
congress,  as  the  president's  message  had  as- 
sumed, to  determine'  what  publications  were 
to  be  prohibited.  The  objection  taken  in  the 
message  to  the  publications  in  question  had 
been  diat  they  were  intended  to  stimulate  the 
slaves  to  insurrection.  The  report  went  far 
beyond  that.  It  principally  objected  to  these 
documents  that  their  avowed  object  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  a  measure  which 
involved  not  merely  a  vast  destruction  of  prop- 
ei-ty,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  relation 
between  the  two  races  inhabiting  the  southern 
states;  the  only  relation,  as  the  report  con- 
tended, compatible  with  their  common  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  or  even  with  their  exist- 
ence together  in  the  same  community.  Social 
and  political  equality  between  the  races  was 
imposMble.  To  change  the  condition  of  the  Af- 
ricans would  put  them  in  a  position  of  looking 
to  ttie  other  states  for  support  and  protection, 
making  them  virtually  the  allies  and  depen- 
dants of  those  states,  and  placing  in  the  Lands 
of  those  statessan  effectum  instrument  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  South  and  control  the 
destiny  of  the  Union.  The  object  aimed  at  by 
the  abolitionists  was  the  destruction  of  a  rela- 
tion essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  po- 
litical infiuence  of  the  slaveholding  states.  The 
means  employed  were  organized  societies  and 
a  powerful  press,  which  strove  to  promote  the 
object  in  view  by  exciting  tie.  bitterest  animos- 
ity and  hati-ed  among  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  against  the  citizens  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  slaveholding  states.  Such  a 
proceeding  tended  to  the  erection  of  a  power- 
nil  political  party,  the  basis  of  which  would  be 
hatred  against  the  slaveholding  states,  and  of 
which  the  necessary  consequence  would  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  It  was,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  right  of  the  southern  states  to  ex- 
clude those  publications,  but  it  was  also  the  duty 
of  the  northern  states,  within  which  the  danger 
originated,  at  once  to  arrest  its  f\irther  prog- 
ress. The  bill  fmled  on  the  final  vote,  25  to 
19.  With  respect  to  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Calhoun  held  that  they  ought 
to  be  rejected  altogether.  He  took  tie  ground 
that  congress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject of  daverj,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
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presented ;  no  moro  power  over  it  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolambia  than  in  the  Btatea.  The  sea- 
ate,  however,  decided  to  receive  the  pefifions 
and  then  to  I'eject  their  prayer.  On  this  latter 
prcrooaition  he  refused  to  vote. — The  victory 
of  San  Jacinto  having  introduced  into  congress 
the  queslioii  of  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Texas,  Calhoun  declared  himaelf  not  onlj;  in 
favor  of  that,  but  of  the  Bimnltaneons  reception 
of  Texas  into  the  Union,  On  the  question  of 
the  adraiasion  of  Michigan,  he  denied  the  pow- 

,or  of  the  states  to  confer  on  aliens  the  right 
of  voting,  and  denounced  as  revolnlionaiy  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  forming 
for  themselves  a  state  constitution  without 
wtuting  for  the  consent  of  congress.  He  op- 
posed. Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  expunge 
from,  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  resolution 
censuring  Pi-esident  Jackson  for  removing  the 
deposits  fl'om  file  United  States  bant,  and 
voted  against  the  ooaflrmation  of  Mr.  Taney 
aa  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  aoonmulation  of  public  money  in  the  de- 
posit banks  had  led  to  esteieiive  purchases 
of  public  land  by  means  of  money  borrowed 
from  those  banks,  which  pm-ohases  by  increas- 
ing the  public  money  on  deposit  led  to  new 
loans  and  new  purchases.  The  president,  just 
iAer  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  congress, 
had  attempted  to  check  this  speculation  by 
issuing  a  circular  oMer  to  the  bnd  offices  to 
receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment 
for  pnblic  landa.  Oalhoun  denounced  this  oir- 
calar  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Another 
adminktration  measure  was  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  saie  of  the  lands  to  aotnal  settlers  in  limited 
quantities,  Oalhoun  opposed  this  bill  as  really 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators  who 
had  ah-eady  overloaded  themselves  with  lands, 
and  wlioae  interest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict 
further  purchases.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  chai'ged  that  high  officers  of  government  and 
peraons  closely  connected  with  the  president 
had  used  these  depositories  as  instruments  of 
speculation  in  the  public  lands.  President  Jack- 
son addressed  a  letter  to  Calhonn  callmg  upon 
him  either  to  retract  or  to  bring  his  charge  before 
the  house  of  representatives  as  the  basis  of  an 
impeachment.  Calhoun  read  this  letter  in  the 
senate,  and  spoke  of  it  in  very  severe  terms  as 
a  breach  of  privil^s  and  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, and  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
said,  that  many  in  high  places  were  among  the 
apeculatoi-s  in  public  lands,  and  that  even  an 
individual  connected  with  the  president  him- 
self (one  of  his  nephews,  whose  name  he  now 
gave)  was  a  large  speculator.  He  soon  after 
brought  forwa:-d  a  plan  for  the  cession  of  all 

.  the  public  laads  to  the  states  in  which  they 
lay,  to  be  sold  by  them  at  graduated  prices 
extending  over  a  term  of  35  years,  the  states 
to  bear  flie  expenses,  and  to  pay  over  to  tlie 
general  government  a  third  of  their  receipts. 
This  pTOposition  received  only  six  votes.  Oal- 
houn renewed  at  this  session  his  attack  upon 
anti-slavery  petitions,  insisting  that  they  must 


bo  rejected,  and  that  the  abolitionists  must  be 
silenced,  and  that  not  by  letting  them  alone, 
but  by  prompt  and  efScient  measures,  or  the 
Union  could  not  continu&  He  refused  to  ad- 
mit even  by  implication  that  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races  in  the  slaveholdii^ 
states  was  an  evU ;  npt  only  was  it  a  good  mor- 
ally and  economically,  but  it  formed  the  most 
solid  and  durable  foundation  on  which  to  reai- 
fl-ee  political  institutions.— Before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress  a  great  financial  crisis  occurred, 
whioh  Calhoun  had  foretold  as  a  consequence 
of  the  monetaiy  policy  pursued  during  Jact- 
aon's  second  term.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inauguration  all  tiie  bants  stopped 
specie  payment.  At  the  extra  session  which 
commenced  in  September,  President  Van  Bu- 
ren  recommended  the  policy  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  banks  aa  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  proposed  the  custody^  of  the 
public  money  by  ofiicers  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Oalhoun,  separar 
ting  from  tiie  whiga,  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  the  struggle  on  the  bank  question,  gave  en- 
ergetic support  to  this  new  system  of  policy. 
He  did  the  same  at  Uie  euaaing  regular  seswon. 
This  created  strong  feelings  of  personal  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  late  allies,  who  in  the 
close  diviMon  of  parties  could  ill  apai'e  his  vote. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  replying  to  Calhoun's  speech  on 
tiie  independent  ti'easury  biU,  not  only  taunted 
him  with  desertion,  but  made  his  whol  i  ht 
oal  career  the  subject  of  one  of  those  m 
in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  Oalh  n 
replied  (March  11,  1886) ;  Clay  answ  ed  on 
the  spot,  and  Calliouu  rejoined.  Th  nt  t 
abounded  witli  exemplifioations  of  th  d  ffe  nt 
kinds  of  oratory  of  whioh  each  was  most  n 
the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  mveotive, 
wit,  humor,  and  biting  sarcasm ;  on  the  other, 
clear  statement,  olose  reasoning,  and  keen  re- 
tort. These  speeches,  apart  from  their  rhe- 
torical merits,  are  of  high  historical  value,  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history 
of  the  compromise  of  1833.  Calhonn  Mdgreat 
stress  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his 
public  life.  In  one  of  his  replies  to  Clay  he 
declared  that  he  rested  his  public  character 
upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  al!  who 
would  do  him  justice.  He  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defendii^,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow. 
Some  sharp  passages  also  occurred  between 
him  and  Mr.  Webster.  Previous  to  this 
debate  he  had  been  involved  in  another,  in 
which  he  had  almost  the  whole  senate  npon 
him.  It  was  the  policy  of  both  political  par- 
ties to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  con- 
gress, as  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  speak  or  act  without  offending 
either  the  North  or  the  South.  With  this  in- 
tent both  houses  had  adopted  rules,  the  result 
of  whioh  was  that  all  petitions  and  memorials 
on  that  subject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble, without  being  read  or  debated.  The  north- 
ern whigs  had  indeed  voted  against  this,  con- 
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tending  that  all  petitions  ought  to  he  received 
and  referred  to  their  appropriate  committees; 
hnt  still  thej'  were  aa  well  satisfied  as  their  op- 
ponents to  avoid  or  escape  debate.  Calhoun 
did  not  sympathize  in  this  feeling.  From  a 
letter  written  in  1847  it  appears  that  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  in  fkvor  of  forcing  the 
slavery  issue  on  the  North,  believing  that  de- 
lay was  dangerous,  and  that  the  South  was  rel- 
atively stronger,  both  morally  and  politically, 
than  she  would  ever  be  again.  He  now  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions  having  the  same  object 
in  view.  The  chief  debate  was  on  the  fifth, 
which  declared  that  the  intermeddling  of  any 
state  or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  sla- 
very in  the  territories  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  ground  that  it  was  immoral  or  in- 
fill, or  the  passage  of  any  measure  by  congress 
with  that  view,  would  be  a  direct  and  danger- 
ous attack  on  the  institntionis  of  all  the  slave- 
holding  states.  Mr.  Olay  moved  as  a  substitute 
two  resolutions,  one  applying  to  the  district, 
the  other  to  the  territories.  These  resolutions 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  mor^  or  reli^oua 
character  of  slavery.  For  "intermeddling" 
they  substituted  "interference."  The 'aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  district  was  pronounced 
a  violation  of  the  faith  impUed  in  the  cessions 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  its  abolition  in 
any  territory  a  breach  of  good  faith  toward  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  ground  of  just  alarm  to  the 
elaveholding  states,  tending  to  disturb  and  en- 
danger the  Union.  Calhoun,  though  not  favor- 
ing this  amendment,  perceiving  that  the  senate 
would  go  no  farther,  voted  for  it.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  hestated,  in  reference  to  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  that  when  it  wasraade  he  was 
infevorofit,  hnt  that  he  had  since  been  led  en- 
tirely to  change  his  opinion, and  toregard  it  as 
a  dangerous  measure.  He  also  denied  any  con- 
nection with  or  knowled^  of  the  existence  of 
any  party  aiming  at  disnnion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  seeking  to  preserve  the  Union,  hy  op- 
powng  injustice  and  oppression  against  the 
weakest  and  most  exposed  section  of  it,  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  be  cast.  He  had  now 
become  an  advocate  of  the  leading  measures  of 
the  administration,  and  gave  his  support  to"  Van 
Buren-as  a  candidate  for  resleetion,  and  induced 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  vote  for  him.  To 
the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  whigs  on 
their  accession  to  power,  consequent  upon  the 
defeat  of  Van  Bnren,  he  gave  his  decided  op- 
position, attending,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
breach  with  Gen,  Jackson,  the  private  caucuses 
of  the  democratic  members.  In  an  elaborate 
speech  he  defended  the  veto  power  from  the 
attack  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Olay,  in  conse- 
quence of  Pi-esident  Tyler's  veto  of  the  bills 
&>r  chartering  a  United  States  bank.  He  de- 
nounced the  tariff  of  1842  as  not  only  a  viola- 
tion of  the  compromise  agreed  upon  in  18S3, 
bnt,  in  its  details,  exceedingly  oppressive,  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  enactment  worse 
even  than  the  tariff  of  1828.  He  voted  for  the 
Webster-Ashburton  treaty  with  England,  and 


defended  the  clauses  in  relation  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Maine,  and  those  which  referred  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  opposed  the 
hilt  for  the  occupation  of'Oregon,  urging  that 
we  had  but  to  wait,  and  with  the  progress  of 
our  population  Oregon  would  be  occupied  for 
us  by  adventurous  settlers ;  or  should  there  be 
a  straggle,  delay  was  for  our  benefit,  as  we 
were  constantly  growing  relativelv  stronger. — 
With  March  4,  1848,  Mr.  Calhoun's  senatorial 
term  came  to  an  end.  His  two  great  rivals 
had  previously  withdrawn  from  the  senate, 
Webster  by  acceptmg  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  Olay  by  resigning.  Calhonn  had  declined 
a  reflection,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  nest 
congress.  He  had  been  brought  forward  by  his 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency,  to  which  party  he 
now  considered  himself  to  belong ;  hut  he 
still  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  a  lai^  section  of  the  party.  Instructions 
having  been  ^ven  to  a  m^'oritf  Of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  approaching  nominating  conven- 
tion to  vote  for  Van  Buren,  OaUionn,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1844,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  political 
ftiends,  severely  criticising  the  principles  on 
which  that  convention  was  to  be  constituted, 
and  refusing  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  it. 
Meanwhile,  toward  tlie  last  of  March,  1844,  he 
was  nneapectedly  called  by  President  Tyler  to 
fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state.  From  that 
office  Webster  had  been  ejected  as  preparatory 
to  a  negotiation  for  the  annexation  of  Tesas, 
and  it  had  agdn  become  vacant  by  the  sndden 
death  of  Mr.  Upshnr.  The  latter  had  already 
set  the  negotiation  on  foot,  aiid  in  fact  had 
nearly  arranged  informally  the  terms.  The 
Texans  had,  however,  insisted,  as  preliminary 
to  a  formal  treaty,  npon  a  pledge  that  if,  pend- 
ing its  negotiation  or  before  its  ratification, 
they  should  he  invaded  by  Mexico,  with  which 
country  an  armistice  had  been  arranged,  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
employed  to  defend  them.  This  pledge,  ^ven 
hy  the  American  minister  in  Texas,  President 
iS'ler  bad  refused  to  rati^,  on  the  ground  that 
it  exceeded  his  constitntional  powers;  bnt  as 
the  Texan  commissioners  positively  refused  to 
treat  npon  any  other  terms,  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
newed it^  It  took  bnt  a  few  days  to  put  the 
treaty  in  form,  and  Immediately  upon  its  sig- 
nature, which^ook  place  on  April  12,  detach- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy  were  sent  to  the 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
The  ground  of  the  invitation  extended  to 
Texas  to  renew  her  application,  already  three 
times  rejected,  for  union  with  the  United 
States,  was  the  apprehension  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  as  a  step 
toward  its  abolition  in  the  United  States.  The 
facts  on  which  these  apprehensions  were  based 
had  first  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  through  the  agency  of  Calhoun, 
who  was  thns  the  real  author  of  the  annexation 
movement.     Lord  Aberdeen,   in  discMming 
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the  special  facts  alleged,  or  any  secret  plot  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tesas,  or  any  dispo- 
Bition  to  resort  to  any  measures  which  would 
tend  to  disturb  tlie  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  slftTeholding  states,  or  the  prosperity  of 
the  Union,  admitted  however  at  the  same  tipie, 
as  a  thing  well  known  both  to  the  United 
States  and  everywhere  else,  that  Great  Britain 
desired  and  was  oonstantly  exerting  herself  to 
prooure  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world.  Shortly  after  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
Kr.  OalhouD,  in  replying  to  this  despatch,  toot 
the  latter  admission  as  an  admission  also  that 
the  British  government  was  laboring  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  slavery  in.  Texas,  and  as 
having  justified  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence,  the 
treaty  of  annexation  just  concluded.  The 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington  had  given  re- 
peated notices  that  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  annexation  would  be  regarded  by  Mexico  as 
an  act  of  war.  The  American  minister  at 
Mexico  was  directed  to  disavow  any  disrespect 
to  that  country,  or  indifference  to  its  honor 
or  dignity,  and  to  represent  that  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas  liad 
compelled  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  annexation  without  stopping  to  obtain  the 
previous  consent  of  Mexico.  The  disposition, 
however,  was  expressed  to  settle  all  questions 
which  might  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  including 
that  of  boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms ; 
and  the  minister  was  privately  authorized  to 
tender  |10,000,000  to  Mexico  by  way  of  m- 
demnity.  The  treaty  was  sent  to  the  senate 
April  19,  where  it  was  rdeoted  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  19.  But  the  treaty  had  already  had  the 
effect  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren. 
He  as  well  as  Clay,  who  was  the  whig  candi- 
date, were  opposed  to  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  it  wonld  be 
equivalent  to  a  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Polk 
was  nominated  by  the  democrats,  and  went 
into  the  canvass  as  the  advocate  of  immediate 
annexation;  and  having  been  elected,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  acted  upon  by  con- 
gress before  his  accession  to  office.  At  the  en- 
suing session  joint  resolutions  were  introduced 
for  receiving  Texas  into  the  Union.  These 
resolutions  could  be  carried  through  the  senate 
only  by  annexing  an  alternative  provision  for 
a  negotiation  to  be  opened  on  the  subject  with 
Texas  and  Mexico  (the  president  to  act  under 
either  provision  as  he  might  deem  best),  and 
by  means  of  a  promise  from  Mr.  Polk  that 
he  would  act  under  the  latter  provision.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  anticipated  by  Oalhonn. 
Within-three  days  after  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olutions, and  on  the  last  day  of  President  Ty- 
ler's term  of  ofljoe,  he  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Texas  to  bring  her  in  under  the  first 
provision.  Calhoun  expected  to  retain  his  po- 
sition as  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  was  offered 
instead  the  place  of  minister,  to  England,  which 
he  declined  to  accept,  ±ie  did  not,  however, 
retire  to  private  life.    One  of  the  South  Caro- 
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lina  senators  resigned  his  seat  to  make  room 
for  him,  and  at  the  next  session  (December, 
1845)  he  reappeared  at  Washington  as  a  sen- 
ator. In  the  violent  debate  at  that  session 
on  the  Oregon  question,  which  threatened  to 
involve  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  announced 
himself  the  decided  advocate  of  compromise 
and  peace,  which  finally  prevailed.  Tiie  con- 
troversy pending  with  Mexico  ended  in  war. 
Without,  waiting  for  the  Mexican  people  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  treaty,  the  president  or- 
dered the  American  troops  in  Texas  to  talte 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Eio  Grande.  When  the  Mex- 
icans opposed  by  force  this  occupation,  the 
president  informed  congress  that  our  territory 
had  been  invaded  and  that  war  had  been 
commenced  by  the  Mexicans,  and  requested 
that  body  to  recognize  its  existence  and  pro- 
vide for  its  prosecution,  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill  introdnced  for  this  purpose,  but  as 
the  case  was  hopeless  he  did  not  record  his 
name  against  it.  He  was,  however,  utterly 
opposed  to  the  war  thus  commenced,  both  as 
unnecessary  and  ut^ust.  At  the  next  session, 
the  American  forces  having  already  occupied 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  Calhoun, 
in  his  speech  on  the  three-million  bill,  advocated 
the  policy  of  abstaining  fVom  further  invasion. 
He  proposed  to  hold  the  country  already  in 
possession  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Mexicans 
to  treat,  the  line  of  occupation  which  he  rec- 
ommended being  nearly  coincident  with  the 
boundary  afterward  obtained,  except  that  it 
included  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  In 
this  speech  he  declared  himself  very  strongly 
gainst  any  attempt  upon  the  independence  of 
Mexico  or  the  absorption  of  her  inhabited  terri- 
toi-y.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  charge  that  it 
was  he  who  had  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
Mexican  war,  he  accepted  the  imputation  of 
being  the  author  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
but  he  insisted  that  the  responsibility,  for  the 
war  belonged  to  the  president,  who  had  violated 
the  oonstitntion  by  marching  troops  on  his  own 
authority  into  the  disputed  territory,  and  hy 
the  collision  thus  brought  on  had  forced  con- 
gress to  recognize  as  a  fact  a  war  which  that 
body  could  never  have  been  induced  to  declare 
or  to  commence. — The  Wihnot  proviso  (that  in 
any  territory  acqnired  from  Mexico  slavery 
should  be  prohibited)  having  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  house  as  an  amendment  to  the 
three-million  hiD,  and  this  proviso  having  been 
warmly  urged  by  reaolutions  adopted  by  the 
nnited  vote  of  both  pohtical  parties  in  the  legis- 
latures of  many  of  the  free  states,  Calhoun 
again  stepped  forward  as  the  leader  and  oham- 

Sion  of  the  slavehojding  interest.  He  intro- 
uced  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which,  starting 
from  the  principle  that  the  United  States  are 
but  the  states  united,  and  that  the  territories 
are  the  joint  property  of  those  states,  he  denied 
that  congress  had  power  to  make  any  law 
which  should  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  any 
state  of  its  fall  and  equal  right  in  this  common 
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territory.  He  supported  these  reaolutions,  not 
only  in  the  senata,  but  in  a  speech  delivered 
shortly  after  the  a^oumment,  March  9,  1847, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  He 
mdntained  in  these  speeches  that  the  slave- 
holding  states  were  the  conservative  halanco  of 
the  TImon,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  the  Union  that  they  shoold 
continue  to  have  at  least  an  equality  in  the 
senate,  an  equality  to  he  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  He  stated  in  his  speech  on  offering 
these  resolutions  that,  though  he  had  always 
considered  the  Missouri  compromise  line  a  great 
error,  surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  pur- 
poses the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet 
for  the  sate  of  peace  he  would  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  extenmon  of  lliat  line  to  the 
Pacific.  In  the  course  of  the  following  snm- 
mer  he  wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  developed 
his  policy  of  "forcing  the  issue  with  the 
North."  In  this  point  of  view  he  would  regret 
any  compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso, 
or  even  its  rejection,  without  a  settlement  at 
the  same  time  of  the  entire  question.  He  com- 
plained in  this  letter  of  the  recent  repe^  by 
Pennsylvania  of  her  law  allowing  travellere 
and  transient  visitors  in  that  state  to  retain 
their  slaves  for  a  limited  term,  and  of  similar 
repeals  in  other  states.  He  insisted  that  the 
toleration  at  the  North  of  societies,  presses, 
and  lectures  which  called  in  question  the  right 
of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves,  and  whose  ob- 
ject waa  the  overthrow  of  the  institution,  could 
not  he  acquiesced  in  without  the  certain  de- 
struction of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
and  the  ruin  of  the  South.  To  the  question, 
what  remedy  there  was  abort  of  a  dissolution' 
of  the  Union,  he  replied :  "  Only  one — retalia^ 
tion."  The  violation  of  the  constitution  on  the 
part  of  the  North  must  he  met  by  refusing  to 
fulfil  stipulations  in  their  favor,  of  which  the 
most  efficient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  from  entering  into  southern 
ports.  But,  to  taake  this  measure  effectual, 
all  the  southern  seaboard  and  gulf  states  must 
join  in  it^  for  which  purpose  a  convention  of 
the  southern  states  was  indispensable. — At  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress,  Ime  city  of  Mexico 
being  tben.jn  the  possession  of  Gen.  Scott, 
Calhoun  submitted  {January,  1848)  a  resolution 
that  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it  as  a 
province,  or  to  incorporato  it  with  the  Union, 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy 
of  the  government,  in  conflict  with  its  charac- 
ter and  genius,  and  subversive  in  the  end  of 
our  free  and  popular  institutions.  News  hav- 
ing soon  arrived  that  a  treaty  was  signed,  he 
warmly  opposed  the  ten-million  bill  and  all 
other  measures  looking  to  a  continuation  of 
hoslalities.  He  opposed  a  bill,  introduced  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  preMdent,  to  occu- 
py Yucatfln,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
white  population,  who,  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion by  the  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be- 
coming the  colony  of  some  European  power. 


In  this  ^eech  he  explained  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  biU  astlie 
settied  policy  of  the  country.  That  he  denied. 
Mr.  Monroe's  declarations  were  made  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  had  never  been  acted 
upon.  He  saw  no  advantage  to  be  espocted 
from  Yucatan  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the  burden  of  its 
defence.  As  to  the  question  of  protecting  the 
whito  race  there  against  the  Indians,  it  was  not 
clear  that  the  lyar  in  Yucatan  was  a  wai  of 
races,  or  that  the  whites  were  blameless  in  the 
matter.  Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
all  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  a  conflict 
of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians.  "  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our  acts 
that  in  all  these  wars  we  are  to  interpose,  by 
force  of  arms  if  need  be,  and  thereby  become 
involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  countries? 
Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent!  No.  The 
first  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such 
is  the  case  preemmently  with  the  United 
States.  They  owe  a  high  duty  to  themselves — 
to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  wiU  secure 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  po- 
litical system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser- 
vice to  mankind  than  the  ascendancy  of  the 
white  race  in  the  southern  portions  of  this 
continent,  however  important  that  may  be," 
In  his  speech  (June  3T,  1848)  on  the  bill  to 
organize  the  Oregon  territory,  he  warmly 
opposed  the  extension  to  that  territory  of  the 
anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
He  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but  in 
still  stronger  terms  any  power  to  do  it  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitant  or. legislatures  of 
the  territories.  He  started  in  this  speech  the 
Bu^estion  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  into  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal  the  Mexican 
laws  abolishing  slavery.  In  a  second  speech 
he  insisted  that  if  the  Sooth  wished  to  save 
the  Union,  or  save  herself,  she  must  arouse 
to  instant  action,  such  as  would  evince  her 
fixed  determination  to  hold  no  connection  with 
any  party  in  the  North  not  prepared  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  in  favor  of 
the  South, — In  the  election  struggle  between 
Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cass,  Calhoun  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  much  interest.  At  the 
short  session  following  the  election  of  Taylor 
he  was  very  busy  in  efforts  to  tbrm  a  union 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  irrespective  of  all 
preexisting  party  differences,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  abolition.  For  that  purpose  a 
series  of  meetings  was  held,  at  which  none 
hut  slaveholding  members  were  present,  and 
attended  at  times  by  70  or  80  members,  a  part 
of  whom  were,  however,  not  favorable  to  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  At  the  first  meetji^ 
a  committee  of  15,  one  from  each  state,  was 
appointed  to  report  resolutions.  This  commit- 
tee appointed  a  sub-committee  of  five,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Calhoun.    He  drafted 
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and  reported  an  address,  wliich  after  some 
modification  was  adopted  and  signed  hy  48 
senators  and  repreaentatives.  It  reiterated 
the  aame  ground  of  complaint  urged  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  at  the  pravioua  session,  and  proposed 
the  same  remedy.  The  union  of  the  South 
might  bring  the  North  to  a  pause,  a  calcula- 
tion of  oouseqaencea,  and  a  change  of  mea- 
snrea;  if  not,  the  South  wonld  stand  justified 
in  resorting  to  any  measare  necessary  to  repel 
so  dangerous  a  blow,  withont  looking  to  con- 
sequences. At  the  next  session,  pending  the 
discussion  of  Clay's  compromise  scheme,  Cal- 
houn, who  had  been  for  some  time  laboring 
under  severe  pulmonary  disease,  to  which  was 
now  added  disease  of  the  heart,  prepared  an 
elaborate  written  speech,  which  was  read  for 
him  (March  4,  1849;)  by  another  senator.  He 
declared  in  this'  speech  his  belief  from  the  first 
that  the  a^tation  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  ana 
effective  measare,  end  in  disunion.  It  had, 
however,  gone  on  till  the  Union 
in  danger.  The  question  now  i 
the  Union  be  preserved?  The  at 
slavery  question  and  the  many  agressions  to 
which  it  had  ^ven  rise  was,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  existing  southern  discontent ;  but 
back  of  that  lay  another  and  more  potent  one. 
The  equilibrium  which  existed  between  the 
two  8ei;tions  of  the  Union  when  tiie  constitu- 
tion was  framed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
South  was  every  day  sinking  in  the  scale. 
This  had  tieen  brought  about  by  federal  legis- 
lation in  excluding  tlie  South  from  the  common 
territory,  and  overburdening  her  with  taxes; 
to  which  was  to  be  added  a  radical  change  in 
the  character  of  the  federal  government,  by- 
wbich  it  had  concentrated  all  the  powers  of 
the  system  in  itself,  and  had  been  transformed 
from  a, federal  republic,  as  it  originally  was, 
into,  a  great  national  consolidated  democracy. 
That  equilibrium  could  only  be  restored  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  That  amend- 
ment he  did  not  specify  in  this  speech,  but 
from  his  posthumous  treatise  "  On  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United  States" 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  election  of 
two  presidents,  one  from  the  free,  the  other 
from  the  slave  states,  each  to  approve  of  acta 
of  congress  before  they  coold  become  laws. 
His  speech  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
answered  by  Webster  and  Cass.  It  was  on 
March  13,  iu  some  parenthetical  replies  to  the 
latter,  that  Oalhoua  spoke  in  the  senate  for 
the  last  time.  He  fell  back  in  his  seat  exhaust- 
ed, and  was  taken  to  his  lodgmgs  and  his  bed, 
whence  he  aever  rose  again. — The  following 
is  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him,  dehvered  in 
the  senate  when  his  death  was  annoanc«d 
there:  "The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Oalhoun  was  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  grew  out 
of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain, 
strong,  wise,  condensed,  concise ;  sometimes 
impassioned,  still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  illustration,  his 


power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  propo- 
sitions, in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the 
earnestness  and'  energy  of  his  manner.  No 
man  was  more  respectful  to  others;  no  man 
carried  himself  with  greater  deconimj  no  man 
with  superior  dignity.  I  have  not  in  pubUc 
nor  in  private  life  known  a  more  assiduous 
person  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.,  Heseemed 
to  have  no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation with  his  friends.  Out  of  the  cham- 
bers of  congress  he  was  either  devoting  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social 
interviews  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
His  colloquial  talents  were  singular  and  emi- 
nent. There  was  a  charm  in  his  conversation 
not  often  found.  He  delighted  especiaDy  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men. 
I  BQppose  there  has  been  no  man  among  us 
who  had  more  winning  manners  in  such  an 
intercourse  and  such  conversation  with  men 
comparatively  young.  I  believe  one  great 
power  of  his  character  in  general  was  his  con- 
versational talent,  and  that,  along  with  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  and  reverence  for  his 
talents,  it  largely  contributed  to  make  him  so 
endeared  an,  object  a^he  was  to  the  people 
of  his  state.  He  had  the  basis,  the  indispu- 
tnble  basis  of  all  high  character,  unspotted 
integrity  and  honor  unimpeached.  If  he  bad 
aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable,  and 
uoble ;  nothing  grovelling,  low,  or  meanly  self- 
ish came  near  his  head  or  his  heart.  Firm  in 
his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am  sure 
he  was  in  the  principles  he  espoused  and  ir  "^  ' 
measures  he  defended,  I  do  not  believe  ' 
aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  specie) 
distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  sta- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had  a 
selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling. "  Asa  private 
citizen,  Oalhoun  was  highly  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary, emojing  the  devoted'love  of  his  own 
family  and  dependants,  and  the  entire  respect 
and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors.  '  He  nad 
ten  children — three  daughters  who  died  in 
early  infancy,  and  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
who  survived  him.  His  political  views  were 
often  gloomy ;  but  in  private  life  he  was  nni- 
formly  cheerfnl.  He  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  those  around  him  with  a  sympathy 
and  kindness  that  endeared  him  to  all.  He 
was  fond  of  promoting  innocent  mirth,  and, 
though  no  jester  himself,  laughed  heartily  at 
the  jeate  of  others.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  it,  but  neither  his  multifarious  occupations 
nor  his  cast  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be  a 
general  reader.  He,  however,  ei^oyed  good 
poetry,  good  novels,  and  able  reviews.  He 
was  not  wealthy,  but  his  pecuniary  means,  un- 
der his  escellent  management,  were  amply  suf- 
ficient torthewautsof  his  family.  Thonghnot 
musical,  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and  Irish  son^ 
and  ballads  He  rose  early,  and  devoted  his 
mommgs  to  writing.    He  walked  a  great  deal 
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over  his  plantation,  personally  sulterintending  '■ 
its  minutest  operations.  He  waa  the  first  or  one 
of  the  first  in  that  region  to  cultivate  sueeesa- 
fuHy  small  grain  and  cotton  for  market;  and 
he  not  only  had  the  finest  melons,  flgs,  peach- 
es, and  other  sonthem  fniitB,  but  Ms  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  strawherries,  raspber- 
ries, ifeo.,  were  eqnally  excellent.  He  was  not 
only  fond  of  agriculture,  hut  an  eminently  good 
and  Bnecesafol  planter.  His  servants  were  in 
all  respects  weU  treated.  They  oame  to  him 
aa  umpire  and  judge.  Of  their  private  crops 
he  purchased  ^hat  he  wanted  at  the  highest 
market  price,  and  gave  them  every  facility  for 
disposing  of  tiie  rest.  A  rigid  justice  regulated 
his  oonduot  toward  them,  which  they  repaid 
by  devoted  affection ;  and  this  system  of  man- 
agement was  so  successful  that  to  have  been 
an  overseer  at  Fort  Hill  was  a  high  recommen- 
dation. He  was  an  eseellcEt  shot,  and  till  his 
eyesight  failed  generally  carried  a  gnn  as  he 
walked  round  his  place,  rarely  missing  his  aim. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender.  His  coun- 
tenance at  rest  was  strikingly  marked  by  de- 
cision and  firmness ;  in  conversation,  or  when 
speaking,  it  became  highly  animated  and  ex- 
pressive. His  large,  dark,  brilliant,  penetrating 
eyes  strongly  impressed  all  who  encountered 
their  glances.  When  addresang  the  senate  be 
stood  firm,  erect,  accompanying  his  delivery 
with  an.  angular  gesticniation.  His  manner 
of  speaking  was  energetic,  ardent,  rapid,  and 
marked  by  a  solemn  earnestness  which  inspired 
a  strong  belief  in  his  ^ncerity  and  deep  con- 
viction. Upon  eyery  sutfjeet  he  was  acnte, 
analytical,  and  origijial,  dealing  almost  exclu- 
sively in  argnment.  His  style  was  forcible, 
clear,  and  condensed.  He  very  rarely  indnlged 
in  tropes  and  fibres,  and  seldom  left  aaj_  doubt 
as  to  his  meanmg.  He  himself  noted  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  his  mind,  and  one  that  interfered 
with  his  influence  over  passing  events,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  follow  everything  out  to  its 
nJtimate  results,  disregarding  its  immediate, 
temporary,  and  accidental  bearings.  His  works 
have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Richard  K. 
CraJie  (6  vols.  Svo,  New  York,  1853-'4).  The 
first  volume  contains  a  disquisition  on  govern- 
ment, and  a  discussion  on  the  laws  relative  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  left  behind  him  unfinished. 

CiUCO  PRINTIBie.  The  term  calico  (from 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence'  it  was 
first  imported)  is  applied  in  England  to  white 
or  unprint«d  cotton  cloth,  but  m  the  United 
States  to  cotton  cloth  upon  which  colored  pat- 
terns are  impressed  with  the  use  of  dyes,  tech- 
nically called  prints.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  printing  process  is  like  that  of  the  colored 
designs  brought  out  by  the  loom,  but  with 
much  greater  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The 
origin  of  this  art,  like  that  of  dyeing,  is  traced 
back  to  very  remote  antiquity,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  appears  to  have  been  practised 
by  nations  of  little  skill  in  other  respects.  The 
aborigines  of  northern  America  stain  their  gar- 


ments of  different  colors,  which 
method  of  calico  printing ;  while  the 


of  Mexico,  at  the  tune  of  its  conquest  by  Cortes, 
produced  garments  of  cotton  adorned  with 
figures  in  blaok,  bine,  red,  yellow,  and  green 
colors.  Pliny's  account  of  the  process  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  particularly 
interesting  for  showing  the  skill  attained  by 
them  in  the  art,  as  also  for  describing  with 
great  conciseness  the  principle  of  the  common 
operations:  "They,  take  white  cloths,  and 
apply  to  them,  not  colors,  but  certain  drugs 
which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  or  drink- 
ing in  color ;  and  in  the  cloth  so  operated  on 
there  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  dye 
or  tincture.  These  cloths  are  then  put  into  a 
caldron  of  some  coloring  matter,  scalding  hot, 
and  after  having  remained  a.  time  are  with- 
drawn, all  stained  and  painted  in  various  hues. 
This  is  indeed  a  wonderM  process,  seeing  that 
there  is  in  the  said  caldron  only  one  kind  of 
coloring  material;  yet  from  it  the  cloth 
acquires  this  and  that  color,  and  the  boiling 
liquor  itself  also  changes  according  to  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the.  dye-absorbmg  drugs 
which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white  cloth, 
and  these  stains  or  colors  are  moreover  so 
iirmly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by 
washing.    If  the  scalding  liquor  were  oom- 

Sosed  of  various  tinctures  and  colors^  it  would 
oubtless  have  confounded  them  all  in  one  on 
the  cloth ;  but  here  one  liquor  ^ves  a  variety 
of  colors  according  to  the  drugs  previously  ap- 
plied. The  colors  of  the  cloths  thus  prepared 
are  always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the 
cloths  were  not  dipped  into  the  boiling  cal- 
dron." In  the  different  countries  of  India  the 
art  is  practised  with  various  degrees  of  skill. 
In  some  the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil 
upon  the  fabric ;  while  in  Mesopotamia,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  blocks  are  em- 
ployed for  producing  an  impression,  aa  prac- 
tised by  the  English  block-printers.  The  Chi- 
nese also  have  long  used  the  same  process. 
The  large  chintz  counterpanes,  called  palam- 
poors,  of  an  ancient  East  India  fabric,  are  pre- 
pared by  placing  on  the  cloth  a  pattern  of  wax 
and  dyeing  the  parta  not  so  protected.    From 
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s  the  art  was  introduced  at  a 


early  period  into  Europe ;  but  it  never  became 
of  much  importance  till  some  lime  in  the  ITth 
century,  when  Augsburg  became  celebrated  for 
its  printed  cottons  and  Bnens.  From  this  city 
the  art  spread  into  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Great  Britain,  being  introduced  into 
London  about  the  year  1676.  Here,  being 
greatly  restricted  by  the  opposition  of  the  silk 
and  woollen  weavers,  it  made  but  slow  progress. 
In  1730  the  wearing  of  printed  calico  was  pro- 
hibited by  act  of  parliament,  under  a  penalty 
of  £5  for  each  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
wearer  and  of  £20  on  that  of  the  seller.  In 
1730  it  was  allowed  to  be  printed,  provided  the 
warp  was  of  linen  and  tte  weft  on^  of  cotton;- 
but  even  then  it  was  subject  to  an  onerous  tax 
of  6d.  per  square  yard.    In  1774  the  restriction 
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npoii  the  manufacture  was  repealed;  but  a  tax 
otSd.  per  yard  was  continued,  wLich  was  in- 
creased in  180S  to  Sid.  In  1831  thia  duty  was 
repealed ;  and  the  art,  which  had  Bustained 
itself  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep  it  down, 
now  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing as  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
produced  for  home  oonanmption,  suddenly  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  bo  that  in  place  of 
8,300,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1830, 
the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
to  about  20,000,000.  The  character  of  the 
goods  was  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cesses and  machinery ;  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  much  reduced  hy  the  enoi-mous 
quantities  manufactured.  The  process  of  print- 
ing had  been  by  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of 
which  of  a  few  inches  square  was  applied  by 
hand,  impressing  a,  portion  of  the  figure  upon 
the  surface  in  a  single  color,  and  another  block 
subsequently  applied  in  the  same  spot  to  fill  iu 
another  portion  of  the  figure  in  another  color. 
This  process  was  soon  nearly  superseded  by  im- 
mense machines  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity,  capable  of  producing  15  or  even  20 
colors  at  once  with  tiie  same  precision  as  in 
the  case  of  the  simpler  machines  which  printed 
only  two  or  three  colors  at  once,  while  at  the 
same  time  600  or  700  times  as  many  pieces 
were  produced  per  day  as  if  they  had  been 
blocked  separately  with  the  same  number  of 
workmen  employed.  The  art  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  highest  chemical  talent,  as 
well  as  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanician 
and  the  taste  of  the  artist.  Artists  or  pattern 
designers  are  especially  employed,  whose  con- 
stant occupation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns, 
fl'om  which  the  printer  selects  those  he  judges 
most  likely  to  he  popular.  The  French  artists 
are  admitted  to  produce  finer  detdgns  than 
the  ^English,  while  the  latter  nation  claims  a 
superiority  in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
calico  printing. — The  preparatory  operations 
.  to  which  the  cloth  is  submitted  before  print- 
ing have  been  in  part  described  in  the  arti- 
cles Blbaohisg  and  CaLENDEEifTe.  Printing 
involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver- 
sity, of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description 
can  be  here  attempted.  The  colors  employed 
are  of  two  different  kinds:  first,  those  wMch 
are  applied  directly  to  the  cloth  by  blocks 
or  plates  upon  which  the  patterns  are  en- 
graved; such  colors  are  prnssian  blue,  mad- 
der lake,  indigo,  and' most  of  the  aniline  or 
coal-tar  colors.  The  second  kind  are  such  as 
are  produced  by  the  use  of  mordants  which  fls 
the  colors  in  the  cloth ;  such  are  madder,  cochi- 
neal, logwood,  sumach,  several  mineral  pig- 
ments, and  the  recently  discovered  dye  obtfuned 
from  coal  tar,  artificial  alizarine,  the  mordant 
being  sometimes  applied  separately,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  the  pigment;  in  the  latter 
case,aswhenmostaf  the  colors  of  the  first  kind 
are  used,  the  goods  are  usually  steamed.  (See 
DTKiNa,  and  MORDANTS.)  The  mordants  chiefly 
used  in  calico  printing  are  those  in  which  the 
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acid  and  base  are  not  held  tc^ther  with  a  very 
strong  affinity,  that  the  latter  may  readily  unite 
with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  or  with  the  sub- 
stance or  portion  of  the  substance  which  may 
follow.  The  acetates  of  alumina,  of  lime,  of 
iron,  and  of  lead  are  used,  the  last  being  the 
mordant  for  producing  the  chromate  of  lead. 
Alam,  nitrate  of  alumma,  and  several  of  the 
salts  of  tin  are  among  the  substances  which  are 
used  as  mordants.  The  old  method  of  print- 
ing by  blocks  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
the  process.  The  cloth  is  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smooth  table  covered  with  a  blan- 
ket, and  receives  the  impression  of  the  figure, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  by  the  application  by  hand 
of  the  block  of  wood,  npon  which  the  pattern 
is  cut  in  rehef.  The  surface  thus  printed  va- 
ries, according  to  the  size  of  the  block,  fVom  fi 
to  10  in,  in  length,  and  from  4  to  7  in.  in 
breadth.  The  cloth  is  moved  along  the  table 
as  fast  as  printed,  and  the  colors  transferred 
from  tJie  block  dry  upon  it,  as  it  is  suspended 
in  folds  upon  rollers.  The  blocks  are  some- 
times made  by  raising  the  pattern  with  slips 
of  copper  inserted  in  the  wood,  by  which  they 
■endered  much  more  durable,  the  frequent 
ications  upon  the  long  pieces  of  doth  soon 
ing  the  wooden  blocks  to  lose  the  distinct- 
ness of  outline  of  their  designs.  Pins  in  tlie 
comers  serve  to  make  small  holes  in  the  cot- 
ton, which  mark  the  points  for  placing  the 
blocli  the  nest  time.  A  second  or  third  color 
is  introduced  into  the  pattern  by  using  a  second 
or  third  block,  so  engraved  as  to  fill  in  the  va- 
cancies left  by  the  preceding,  A  modification 
of  the  block,  called  a  "toby,"  has  been  con- 
trived, by  which  several  colors  have  been  ap- 
plied at  once. — A  complicated  machine,  exhibit- 
ing great  mechanical  ingenuity,  was  introduced 
into  the  French  printing  establishments  in 
1834,  by  M.  Perrot  of  Rouen,  by  which  the 
block-printing  process  was  rendered  much 
more  expeditious  than  by  the  ordinary  hand 
method.  It  was  named  for  its  inventor  the 
perrotine.  Its  construction  is  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  description.  As  improved  m  1844, 
it  printed  variously  colored  patterns  on  white 
ground  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  with  such 
economy  of  labor  that  two  men  could  print  in 
three  colors  from  1,000  to  1,500  yards  of  calico 
daily;  an  amount  of  work  which  with  the  or- 
dinary block  would  require  .35  printers  and  as 
many  tearers  (aasietauts  for  keeping  the  colors 
in  order  to  be  received  with  every  impression 
upon  the  block). — Copperplate  printing  was 
introduced  in  the  works  near  London  about  the 
year  17T0.  The  designs  were  out  in  the  fiat 
plates  in  intaglio,  and  the  color,  applied  nppn 
the  whole  surface,  was  removed  from  the 
smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  the  sunken  parts. 
The  stuff  received  it  from  these  on  being 
pressed  into  them  by  m'ib  a  press  as  is  used 
for  printing  engravings  on  paper.  The  change 
from  these  flat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  form  in- 
trodnced  the  method  called  cylinder  printing, 
the  greatest  improvement  that  has  ever  been 
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made  in  tLe  art,  the  importance  of  which  can 
scarcely  he  overrated.  Li  some  of  its  forms,  not 
the  most  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  of 
calico  can,  he  printed  off  with  four  different 
colors  in  one  hour,  and  more  accurately  and 
with  hotter  effect  than  by  hand  blocks.  One 
cylinder  machine,  attended  by  one  man,  can 
perform  as  much  work  in  tlie  same  time  as  can 
100  men  with  as  many  aesistants.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  machine  is  commonly  attrihated  to 
a  calico  printer  named  Oberkampf,  at  Jouy  in 
France,  and  again  to  a  Scotchman  named  Bell, 
who  constructed  one  ahont  the  year  1785.  But 
Dr.  Mnspratt  maintains  that  the  latter  only  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and  that  "  cylinder 
printing  is  purely  a  British  inTention."  The 
copper  cylinders  are  from  80  to  40  in.  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  12  in.  in" diameter.  They 
are  turned  from  a  Solid  piece  of  metal  bored 
through  the  axis,  and  the  pattern  is  imprinted 
npon  the  surface  from  a  steel  cylinder  called  a 
mill,  upon  which  the  pattern  is  impressed,  he- 
fore  the  steel  13  hardened,  from  another  steel 
cylinder  called  the  die,  on  which  the  design 
baa  hecn  engraved  in  intaglio,  as  the  copper 
finally  receives  it.  The  pattern  is  compiet* 
around  the  oircumferenoo  of  the  roller,  and 
each  revolution  of  this  exactly  repeats  it.  In 
large  calico  print  works  the  engraved  copper 
rollers  constitute  a  very  important  item  in  the 
investment  of  the  capital,  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  these  held  by  some  of  the  larger  print 


.s  high  as  $200,000. 

;  is  often  from  $25  to 

e  for  each  color  to  be 

n  a  strong  ftamc 


s  being  rated 
The  value  of  a  single 
$30.  These  cylinders, 
applied  to  the  cloth,  a 
against  the  fiice  of  a  large  central  droro, 
of  iron  and  covered  with  woollen  cloth  in  sev- 
eral folds,  between  which  and  the  engraving 
cylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  it  passes.  The 
color  is  spread  upon  the  rollers  by  .their  re- 
volving each  one  in  contact  with  an  attendant 
roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  containing  the 
coloring  matter  or  the  mordant  properly  thick- 
ened; thus  the  engraving  rollers  receive  the 
color,  wid  impart  it  as  they  revolve  to  the 
calico  pressed  between  their  face  and  that  of 
the  fixed  drum.  The  superfluous  color  is  taken 
cleanly  off  by  a  sharp  blade  of  steel  or  other 
metal,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  copper 
roller  scrapes  in  its  revolution.  To  this  con- 
trivance the  name  of  doctor  is  g^ven.  By  its 
use  only  the  color  required  to  fill  the  depres- 
Mons  is  left  on  the  rollers,  and  the  excess  falls 
back  into  the  trough.  The  employment  of 
many  engraved  rollers  in  a  single  machine  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  nmltipMcation  of  all  the  other  attendant 
parts  in  the  same  proportion.  The  cylinders 
have  different  diameters  as  the  pattern  re- 
quires, and  must  consequently  revolve  at  differ- 
ent rates  of  speed.  By  passing  under  many 
rollers,  the  calico  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
placed and  the  regularity  of  the  print  dis- 
turbed. But  when  everything  is  exactly  ad- 
justed, the  work  goes  on  with  beautifiil  pre- 


cision, accomplishing  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  work.  In  the  use  of  the  cylinder  machine, 
particular  care  is  required  that  the  colors  and 
mordants  should  be  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  thicken- 
ers or  gums  employed,  so  that  they  may  not 
spread  or  run  into  each  otiier.;  and  that  the 
selection  of  these  thickeners  should  he  with 
reference  to  the  chemical  effect  that  may  re- 
sult from  their  mixture  with  the  colors.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 
of  succession,  must  be  with  reference  to  the 
effect  that  one  may  have  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  other  on  the  doth.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  operations  are  conducted  require  to 
be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  and 
warmth,  the  success  of  the  delicate  processes 
depending  in  great  measure  upon  due  attention 
to  these  particulars.  As  the  cloth  leaves  the 
printing  machine,  it  is  drawn  over  rollers 
through  a  hot-air  chamber,  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  about  300°,  in  which  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried  and  the  colors  become  set. — The 
various  methods  of  preparing  and  applying  the 
colors  and  mordants  are  classed  under  six  or 
more  different  styles,  viz. :  1,  the  madder 
style;  2,  the  padding  style;  3,  the  topical 
style,  or  printing  by  steam;  4,  the  resist  or 
reserve  style;  5,  the  discharge  style;  and  6, 
the  Chma-blue  or  pottery  style;  to  which 
some  add  the  mandarining,  in  which  the  color 
is  produced  only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrics 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  animal 
tissue.  Two  or  more  of  these  are  commonly 
applied  upon  the  same  piece,  to  produce  the 
various  colors  of  the  pattern.  Each  of  them 
is  a  complicated  process,  invo)ving  numerous 
chemical  operations,  which  would  require  vol- 
umes -for  their  full  description.  The  madder 
style  is  like  that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted 
above.  The  coloring  matter,  which  may  be 
madder,  or  almost  any  organic  dyestuff  capable 
of  imparting  its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an 
insoluble  compound  with  mordants,  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth,  but  this  is  printed  with  the 
mordant  instead,  and  the  color  is  afterward 
brought  out  in  the  places  to  which  the  mordant 
has  been  applied  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
dyeing.  By  the  different  engraved  rollers,  each 
supplying  a  different  mordant,  various  shades 
and  colors  are  afterward  brought  out  by  one  dye. 
Before  the  mordanted  cloth  is  dyed  it  is  hung 
for  some  time  in  airy  chambers,  in  order  that 
the  mordants  may  intimately  combine  with  the 
fibre.  This  operation  is  called  ageing,  and  has 
recently  been  abbreviated  by  a  process  in  which 
the  goods  are  passed  over  rollers  in  a  room  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape.  But  before  the  goods  are  in  a  state  to 
receive  the  dye,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that 
portion  of  the  mordant  which  has  not  under- 
gone in  the  drying  or  ageing  that  chemical 
change  which  renders  it  insoluble  and  fixed  in 
the  spots  to  which  it  is  appUed ;  if  left,  it  would 
spread  in  the  dye  beck  or  vat,  and  cause  the 
dye  to  adhere  where  it  should  not  be  seen. 
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From  the  material  formerlj  used  to  effect  this 
removal,  whick  was  a  warm  aqueous  solution, 
of  eow  dung,  to  whicli  chalk  waa  added  if  the 
dioth  contained  any  free  acid,  the  proceaa  waa 
called  dunging.  Solntiona  of  phosphate  of  soda 
and  lime,  with  a  little  glue  or  some  other  fonns 
of  gelatine,  have  heen  sutistituted ;  and  more 
recentlj  silicate  of  soda,  silicate  of  lime,  and 
arsenite  of  soda  have  been  naed,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  osnally  called  cleauaing.  Not  only  is  the 
nseless  portion  of  the  mordant  removed  by  this 
method,  bnt  the  material  employed  as  thicken- 
ing is  also  dissolved  out,  and  tne  mordant  which 
remains  is  the  more  firmly  fixed  by  uniling 
with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  dung  or 
of  its  substitutes.  The  cloth,  after  being  passed 
twice  through  the  dung  becks,  is  several  times 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  is  then  ready  for 
dyeing.  Upon  tbe  cara  with  which  the  dung- 
iiig  operation  has  been  conducted,  the  delicate 
enecta  to  be  produced  in  great  measure  depend. 
The  padding  style  is  practised  only  with  mine- 
ral colors.  A  colored  ground  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  cloth  throngh  ft  tub  containing  the 
mordant,  and  then  between  two  rollers  covered 
with  blanket  stuff,  which  is  called  the  padding 
machine,  and  which  presses  out  the  superfluous 
liquid,  and  then  through  another  similar  appa- 
ratus which  furnishes  the  color.  If  the  object 
is  to  obtain  a  design  on  a  white  or  colored 
ground,  the  cloth  may  be  first  mordanted  in 
one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  ia  the 
other;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first 
printed  with  on6  of  the  solntions,  and  then  be 
padded  or  winced  in  the  other.  Wincing  is  the 
passing  of  goods  back  and  forth  a  nnmber  of 
times  over  rollers  placed  in  the  dye  becks  beiow 
the  surface  of  the  dyeing  lig^uid.  The  topical 
style  is  that  in  which  the  thickened  coloi's  and 
mordanta  are  mised  and  applied  together  to 
the  cloth.  These  are  sometimes  permanent 
without  the  application  of  steam ;  and  many 
cheap  goods  are  sold,  principally  for  exporta- 
tion, in  which  the  fugitive  colors,  called  spirit, 
fancy,  or  wash-off  colors,  are  fixed  neither  by 
a  mordant  nor  by  steaming;  but  steam  not 
only  makes  the  color  more  permanent,  but 
gives  to  it  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  finish, 
and  is  usually  employed.  It  is  applied  in  a 
variety  of  methods — ^by  exposing  the  goods  ia 
a  cask,  steam  chest,  tight  chamber,  or  recep- 
tacle called  a  lantern,  or  in  that  commonly 
used  for  calicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  at-' 
mosphere  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  311° 
or  213°  F.  The  column  consists  essentially  of 
a  hollow  copper  cylinder  perforated  with  nn- 
meroua  holes,  placed  npright  in  a  small  apart- 
ment furnished  withafluefortheesit  of  steam. 
..Ground  tho  cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  blanket, 
then  a  piece  of  white  calico,  and  afterward 
several  pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  cahco. 
The  steam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  for  30 
or  40  minutes.  The' resist  stylo  is  the  printing 
of  designs  with  some  substance,  as  oil  or  a 
paste,  which  will  protect  the  portions  it  covers 
from  receiving  any  color,  and  which  may  sub- 


sequently be  removed.  They  may  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  act  mechanically  or  chemically,  and 
designed  to  resist  the  action  either  of  a  mordant 
or  a  color.  The  discharge  style  is  producing 
white  or  bright  figures  upon  a  colored  ground, 
by  dissolving  ont  the  mordant  in  goods  not  yet 
dyeil,  or  the  dye  if 'this  has  been  first  applied, 
and  then  printing  the  portions  anew  with  the 
hand  block.  Chlorine  and  chromic  acid  are 
commonly  used  for  removing  organic  coloring 
matter,  and  mordants  are  dissolved  by  printing 
with  acid  solutions.  White  figures  are  thus 
produced  upon  imitation  turkey-red  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  by  letting  a  solution  of  chlorine 
fiow  through  hollow  lead  types  of  the  form 
of  the  figure,  the  types  in  two  corresponding 
plates,  one  above  and  the  other  underneath, 
being  set  in  a  press  which  contains  a  pile  of  12 
or  14  handkerchiefs.  The  plates  are  brought 
together  with  a  pressure  of  about  800  tons,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  chlorine  water 
from  bleaching  the  fabric  beyond  the  Umits  of 
the  types.  The  Ohina-blue  style  is  a  method 
of  forming  a  pattern,  partly  of  white  and  part- 
ly of  different  shades  of  blue,  by  first  printing 
with  indigo  in  its  insoluble  state,  and  then  re- 
ducing this  to  the  soluble  state  and  dissolving 
it  upon  the  cloth  by  immersing  it  in  suitable 
preparations,  la  this  process  the  dye  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  where 
it  is  precipitated  in  the  original  insoluble  form, 
and  of  the  same  variety  of  shades  that  were 
printed  upon  the  goods.  It  is  very  curious 
that  in  this  process  the  shades  when  dissolved 
do  not  run  together,  nor  even  spread  upon  the 
portions  left  white.—Since  the  introduction  of 
aniline  colors,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann  of  Berlin,  much  of  the  printing  of  calico 
has  been  done  with  them;  and  since  the  pro- 
duction in  1869  byGrabeandLiebermannfrom 
anthracene,  one  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  of  artificial  aliza- 
rine, a  substance  identical  in  composition  with 
the  natural  alizarine  obtained  fi-om  madder 
(see  Alizabihb),  the  substitution  of  coal-tar 
colors  is  likely  to  become  still  mord*  general. 
The  aniline  colors  are  applied  topically,  the 
only  mordant  used  being  albumen  (usually  that 
obtained  from  dried  blood,  bleached  by  the 
action  of  ozone)  or  vegetable  gluten,  prepared 
in  various  ways.  After  the  color  has  been  ap- 
plied the  goods  are  steamed  and  washed,  and 
nsually  steamed  a  second  time.  Aniline  blaofc, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides  npon  aniline  oil.  is  becoming 
mnch  used  in  calico  printing.  To  get  the  best 
results,  pure  aniline  should  be  used.  The  black 
made  by  this  method  is  developed  upon  the 
cloth  itself  by  exposure  subsequent  to  the 
printing.  The  anilme  is  mixed  with  nearly 
equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tartaric 
acid,  by  means  of  a  starch  paste,  and  printed 
topically.  Then  the  printed  pieces  are  left  48 
honrs  in  a  moist  atmosphere  of  a  temperature 
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ofabont  104°  F.,andflnislied  bypassing  throngh 
a  weak  aolution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fol- 
lowing recipes  for  printing  with  artificial  alizar 
rine  are  taken  front  a  Talnable  pamphlet  by 
Dr.FrederiokVersmann.  For  red:  Blha,  aliza^ 
rine  paste  coDtaming  10  per  cent,  of  alizai-ine, 
10  lbs.  thickening,  1  lb.  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina  (10°  Baum6),  1-i  lb.  aolution  of  acetate 
of  lime  (16"  B.).  For  pinks,  the  same  com- 
pound is  used  diluted  with  two  or  three  pm'ts 
of  thickening.  For  double  printing,  when  deep 
red  ia  printed  on  first,  the  goods  must  be  steam- 
ed one  hour  before  tlie  second  printing  takes 
place;  after  the  second  printing  they  must 
again  be  steamed  one  hour  and  exposed  to  the 
air  34  hours,  when  tliey  are  passed  throngh 
one  of  the  following  baths  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  to  140°  F.,  remaining  in  the  bath  from 
one  minute  to  one  minute  and  a  half:  water 
350  gallons,  chalk  60  lbs.,  chloride  of  tin  3  lbs. ; 
or  water  260  ^Uons,  obalk  40  lbs,  arseniate  of 
soda  10  lbs.  The  goods  are  then  washed  and 
brightened  by  three  soapinga,  tlie  first  soaping 
containing  chloride  of  tin,  and  are  also  washed 
between  each  soaping.  ■  For  very  deep  red, 
twic«  the  above  qnanlity  of  alizarine  paste  is 
nsed,  and  nitrate  of  alnmina  is  added  to  the 
mixtnre.  For  purple,  the  following  recipe  is 
^ven:  3  lbs,  alizmine  paste,  10  quarts  puq)le 
thickening,  6  oz,  aolution  of  pyrohgnite  of  iron 
(12°  B.),  12  oz.  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  (16° 
B.).  Ilie  printed  goods  are  steamed  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  are  then  aired  for  24  or  38 
hours  and  passed  in  a  padding  machine  through 
the  chalk  and  arseniate  of  soda  bath,  after 
which  they  are  washed  and  given  a  single  aoap 
bath  without  the  tin  salt.  The  thickening  for 
reds  ia  made  as  foUowa :  12  lbs.  wheat  stai'ch, 
40  quarta  water,  4  qnarts  awjtic  acid  (6°  B.), 
li  lb.  gum  tragacanth,  8  lbs.  olive  oil;  boil 
well  and  atir  till  cold.  The  thickening  for 
purple  is  made  with  10  lbs.  stai'ch,  27  quarts 
watfir,  8  quarta  acetic  acid,  li  lb.  gum  ti'aga- 
canth,  and  2  lbs.  olive  oil. 

CiliCDT,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  in  the 
district  of  Malabar  and  province  of  Madras, 
rituated  on  the  Indian  ocean,  100  m.  8.  W.  of 
Seringapatam,  in  lat  11°  15'  N.,  Ion.  76°  50' 
E. ;  pop.  abont  16,000.  The  harbor  is  poor; 
the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  open  beach, 
with  neither  river  nor  liaven,  compels  large 
vessels  to  anchor  3  or  3  hl  from  shore  in  5  or 
6  fathoms  of  water.  The  houses  are  hnilt  of 
snn-dried  brick  and  of  teak  wood,  and 
thatched  or  tiled.  There  are  about  4,000  Por- 
tuguese in  the  town,  and  their  quarter  has 
houses  of  a  superior  deacrijition.  The  other 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mapillas,  English,  and 
Parseea.  Tliia  port  was  the  first  pla«e  in  India 
touched  by  a  European  navigator,  Vaaoo  da 
Qama  having  landed  here  May  18,  1498.  In 
1510  the  Portugueee  were  driven  away;  but  in 
1513  they  were  permitted,  to  bnild  a  fortified 
fiictoiy.  In  1610  the  East  India  company  es 
tablished  a  British  factoiy.  In  1T66  Hydt 
Ali  took  the  town.    In  1769  Tippoo  Saib  di 
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atroyed  the  place,  compelling  the  inhabitants 
to  migrate ;  but  most  of  them  returned  afl;er 
the  eonqneat  of  the  province  by  the  British  in 
1790.  By  the  treaty  of  1792  Calicut  was  given 
fl  the  East  India  company  and  was  inooi-po- 
■ated  into  the  British  dominions.  The  chief 
esports  are  teak  and  sandal  woods,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  gmger,  turmerio,  was,  and  cocoa- 

CiKIFOKHA,  one  of  the  western  states  of  the 
American  Union,  situated  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  lat.  83°  20'  and  42°  K.,  and  Ion.  114° 
20'  and  124°  26'  W.  It  is  bounded  H".  by  Ore- 
>>n;  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  followi^the 
lierra  Nevada  on  the  line  of  Ion.  130°  W.  to 
lat.  39°,  thence  S.  E.  to  the  rivei-  Colorado  on 
the  35th  parallel,  and  thence  by  the  course  of 
that  river ;  8.  by  the  Mexican  territoiy  of  Low- 
er California;  and  W.  by  tlie  Pacific  ocean. 
The  outline  of  this  state  is  very  irregular.     Its 

feneral  direction  lengthwise  ia  N.  W.  and  8. 
1.,  and  a  line  drawn  through  its  centre,  fol- 
lowing the  oui'ves  of  its  eastern  and  western 
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boundaries,  would  measure  about  770  m.  Tlie 
greatest  breadth  is  abont  880  m.,  least  breadth 
150  m.,  average  about  230  m.  In  size  it  is  the 
second  state  in  the  Union,  its  area  being  188,- 
981  so.  m.,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  'lesaa ; 
in  population  it  was  in  1870  the  24th.  It  is 
divided  into  61  oonntjes,  viz. :  Alameda,  Al- 
pine. Amador,  Butte,  Oalaveras,  Colusa,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Fi-esno,  Hum- 
boldt, Inyo,  Kera,  Klamath,  Lalie,  Lassen,  Los 
Angeles,  Mariu,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merced,  . 
Mono,  Montei'ey,  Napa,  NoTada,  Placer,  Fln- 
maa,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,-  9aa  Diego, 
San  Franoispo,  San  Joaquin,  San.  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Oruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Stanislaus,  Suttei-,  Tehama,  Trmity,  Tulare, 
Ventura,  Tuolumne,  Yolo,  Tuba.  Oalifomia 
contains  eight  cities,  viz, ;  San  Francisco,  pop. 
in  1870,  149,473;  Sacramento,  10,283;  Oak- 
land, 10,500;  Stockton,  10,066;  San  Jos4, 
9,089;  Los  AJigelea,  6,728 ;  Marysville,  ^738; 
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San  Diego,  2,300.  The  principal  towns  are 
Benicia,  Trinidad,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Lnis 
Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Oruz,  Santa  Olara, 
Valiejo,  San  Eafael,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Mendo- 
cino, Humboldt  Oity,  and  KJamath,  al!  on  or 
near  tte  coast;  east  of  the  Coast  range,  and- 
for  the  most  part  among  the  mines,  are  Ne- 
vada, Shasta  ©ity,  Downieville,  tiraas  Valley, 
Nicolaus,  Mokelnmne  Hill,  Sonora,  Mariposa, 
San  Bernardino,  Viaalia,  Columbia,  Placerville, 
Coloma,  and  Auburn. — In  1831  the  population, 
exclnaive  of  Indians,  was  estimated  at  33,000. 
The  first  federal  census  in  1850  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  93,597,  but  this  was  very  imperfect,  moat 
.of  the  returns  having  been  burned;  the  state 
census  of  1853  gave  264,435 ;  the  federal  cen- 
sus of  1800,  879,9S4;  that  of  1870,  560,347,  of 
whom  349,479  were  males  and  310,768  females, 
350,416  of  native  and  309,831  of  foreign  birth, 
4,373  colored,  and  7,341  Indians.  There  were 
21,784  Indians  retaining  tribal  relations,  of 
whom  8,384  were  on  reservations  and  agen- 
cies, and  13,500  nomadic.  Of  the  native  bom, 
169,904  were  bom  in  California  (including 
484  Chinese),  33,768  in  New  York,  1H,050  in 
Missouri,  15,334  in  Massaohuaetts,  13,735  in 
Ohio,  11,261  in  Maine,  11,308  in  Pennsylvania, 
10,689  in  Illinois,  6,605  in  Kentacky,  5,867 
in  Iowa,  5,190  in  Indiana,  8,500  in  Yermont, 
3,086  in  Wisconsin,  3,977  in  Connecticut,  3,730 
in  Now  Hampshire,  3,598  in  New  Jersey,  3,596 
in  Maryland,  3,396  in  Arkansas;  and  there 
were  persons  born  in  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth,  54,- 
431  were  born  in  Ireland,  48,836  in  China, 
39,701  in  Germany,  17,669  in  England,  10,660 
in  British  America,  9,339  in  Mexico,  8,068  in 
France,  4,949  in  Scotland,  4,660  in  Italy;  and 
there  were  persons  born  in  about  40  other 
countries.  The  density  of  population  was  2'S6 
to  a  sqnare  mile.  There  were  138,752  famiUea 
with  an  average  of  4-35  persons  each,  and 
96,880  dwellings  witii  an  average  of  5-66  per- 
sona to  each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1870  was  47'44  per  cent.  The  most 
remarkable  foreign  immigration  has  been  from 
Chma.  Of  the  total  number  (63,354)  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  United  States  and  territories,  as  re- 
turned by  the  censua  of  1870,  49,310  were  in 
California.  Of  the  15,949  immigrants  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1870, 14,108  were  Chinese.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Chinese  arrived  in  the  United  States 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  was  109,502,  nearly  all  of 
whom  entered  at  San  Francisco;  40  arrived 
prior  to  1851,  41,397  between  18S1  and  1860, 
and  68,059  between  18B0  and  1871.  They  oon- 
eist  mostly  of  male  adults,  there  being  very  few 
women  among  them.  There  were  24,877  per- 
sons 10  years  of  age  and  upward  who  were 
unable  to  read,  and  31,716  (including  3,858 
Chinese  and  1,789  Indians)  were  nnable  to 
write;  of  these,  9,630  were  of  native  and  32,- 
196  of  foreign  birth.  Of  those  of  31  years  and 
npward  nnable  to  read  and  write,  12,362  were 
white  males,  9,837  white  females,  468  colored 


males,  and  339  colored  females.  The  number 
of  paupers  supported  durmg  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  was  2,317,  at  acost  of  $373,147. 
Of  the  total  number  (991)  receiving  support 
June  I,  1870,  354  were  of  native  and  687  of 
foreign  birth.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  was  1,107.  Of 
the  total  number  (1,574)  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 
668  were  of  native  and  906  of  foreign  birth. 
.There  were  179  blind,  141  deaf  and  dumb, 
1,146  insane,  and  87  idiotic.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  47,863  persons,  including 
16,331  agricultural  laborers,  34,061  fermers 
and  planters,  1,930  stock  herders,  1,860  stock 
raisers,  and  398  vine  growers;  in  professional 
and  personal  services  76,112,  including  569 
cle^jmen,  15,472  domestic  servants,  209  jour- 
nalists, 37,686  laborers  {not  specified),  1,116 
lawyers,  64  metallurpsts,  1,367  i)bysidanB  and 
surgeons,  and  1,953  teachers;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  33,166;  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  81,508,  of 
whom  8,810  were  blacksmiths,  7,130  carpen- 
ters, and  36,880  miners, — The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  California 
is  the  existence  of  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  general- 
ly parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy 
range),  and  the  Coast  range.  The  former 
shoots  off  from  ihe  latter  on  the  south,  the 
snow-capped  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  11,600  ft. 
high,  near  lat.  34",  Ion.  117°,  being  the  con- 
necting link.  Thence  it  sweeps  N,  W,  to 
about  lat.  38°  45',  hm.  120°,  whence  it  extends 
due  N.,  forming  from,  that  point  the  E.  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  At  the  N.  end  it  is  again 
united  with  the  Coast  range  mountains  by  a 
transverse  range  in  which  is  situated  Mt. 
Shasta,  14,442  ft.  high,  in  about  lat.  41°  15'. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  more  lofty  and 
rugged  range,  its  summit  being  generaUy  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  sev- 
eral passes  at  a  considerable  elevation.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  450  m.  long  and  80  m.  wide,  with 
an  altitude  varying  from  5^000  to  16,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Nearly  its  whole  width  is  oc- 
cupied with  its  western  slope,  which  descends 
to  a  level  of  300  ft.  above  the  ocean ;  while 
the  E.  slope  is  only  6  or  6  m.  wide,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  great  basin,  which  is  from  4,000 
to  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  sides  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  a  height  of  about  3,500  ft. 
are  covered  with    oak,    manzanita,   and  nut 

Sine,  above  which,  to  a  height  of  8,000  ft., 
ense  forests  of  coniferous  trees  appear,  which 
are  succeeded  by  naked  granite  and  snow. 
From  its  W.  slope  it  sends  off  numerous  spurs 
into  the  interiw  valley;  and  among  these  lies 
the  great  gold  region  discovered  in  1848.  The 
main  chain  attains  its  greatest  general  height 
in  its  S.  portion,  where  Mt.  Whitney  rises  to 
about  15,000  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
group  of  peaks  not  less  than  13,000  ft,  high ; 
while  the  surrounding  country  for  300  sq.  m. 
has  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  Mt.  Shasta,in 
the  N.  portion,  is  14,442  ft.  high,  and  towera 
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Mi  most  used  n  travel 
,  6,752  ft  hgh  n  iat 
1  89°  50' ;  and  Oajon  do 


7,000  ft.  above  all  Bmrounding  peaks.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  visible  in  every  direc- 
tion for  more  than  100  m.  Other  notable 
peaks  are  Lassen's,  10,577  ft.,  of  volcanic 
ori^n ;  -the  Downieville  hnttes,  8  500  ft  ■  Pilot 
peak,  7,300;  Castle  peak,  13,000  Mt  Tvndall 
14,886;  Mt.  Brewer,  13,886;  and  Mt  Dana 
13,377.  There  an 
Sierra  Nevada ;  t 
are  the  Johnson  j 
38°  50';   Hermess, 

las  Uvas,  4,256  ft.,  in  34°  50  TIie'Ooa.t 
range,  as  its  name  indicates,  runs  along  the 
coast,  giving  it  a  forbidding  and  dangerous 
rook-bound  character.  Thia  range  averages 
from  2,000  to  4,000  ft.  in  height,  and  is  divided 
in  its  length  by  long  narrow  valleys,  the  Los 
Angeles,  Salinas,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa, 
and  others,  and  also  by  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains 
(from  tlie  Pacific  to  the  great  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  and  8au  Joaquin)  does  not  exceed 
40  m.  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
state.  The  vaUeys  in  the  midst  of  these  coast 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  60  m.  long  by  10 
broad,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  dimate. 
The  Monte  Diablo  range,  a  division  of  the 
Coast  range,  covers  a  territory  of  about  150 
m.  long  and  from  20  to  30  m.  wide,  beginning 
at  San  Pablo  bay  on  the  north.  Monte  Diablo 
itself  is  8,881  ft.  bigli.  Lying  in  front  of  this 
rai^  are  Uie  Contra  Costa  hills,  a  marked 
featnre  of  the  scenery  tc  be  observed  from  San 
Francisco,  which  extend  from  the  strait  of 
Carqainez  8.  E.  about  60  m.,  joining  the  main 
range  near  Mt.  Hamilton,  which  is  4,440  ft. 
high.  The  chief  peaks  of  the  Coast  range, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  Mt 
Eipley,  in  Lake  county,  7,600  ft.  ;  San 
Carlos  peak,  in  Fresno  connty,  4,977 ;  and 
Mt.  Downie,  m  Los  Angeles  connty,  5,675. 
The  mountains  of  this  range  ore  clothed 
throughout  with  luxnriant  forests,  and  contMn 
a  great  variety  of  minerals,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  valuable  are  found  in  abundance.  Be- 
tween the  Coast  range  and  the  ocean  occur 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fre- 
quently approaching  the  water's  edge,  and  en- 
closing a  succession  of  the  most  beantiftil,  salu- 
hrions,  and  fertile  valleys.  To  the  north  the 
Pacific  slope  is  still  more  broken  with  low  hills 
and  mountains.  The  interlocking  spurs  of  the 
Coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  cove 
whole  northern  end  of  the  state,  and  gi< 
very  broken  and  rugged  character.— Between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range  lies  the 
great  basin  bearing  the  double  name  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  Sacramento  valleys,  although 
really  but  one  geographical  fornmtion.  This 
extends  N.  and  8.  about  400  m.,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  from  50  to  60  m.,  and  present! 
evidences  of  having  once  been  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake.  It  is  drained  from  the  north  by  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  and  from  the  south  by  the  San 
Joaquin,  which,  aftermeeling  and  uniting  in  the 
eentje'  of  the  basin,  break  through  the  Coast 


range  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  8.  extremity  are 
the  Tulare  lakes  and  marshes,  which  in  the 
season  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface, 
g  the  great  rivers  the  valleys  are  generally 
low  and  level  and  extremely  fertile  rising 
nto  unduiatmg  slopes  and  low  hills  as  the 
mountams  are  approached  on  e  tier  s  le  and 
broken  on  the  ea  t  by  nnme  ous  spurs  fron 
8  erra  it  the  N  end  betwe  n  Iat 
40  and  42  s  a  h  gh  table  land  or  ]  latea 
about  120  m  long  and  6  OC  It  ah  e  the 
ocean  level  lying  letween  the  ma  n  cl  n  f 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  a  branch  w  hich  extends 
W.  toward  Mt.  Shasta,  Thisplateanis  an  in- 
dependent basin ;  its  waters  do  not  leave  it,  but 
flowintoafewlakeswhere  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  sands.  The  great  basin  of  Utah,  a  moun- 
tainous barren  tract  of  land,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  no  outlet  for  its  waters,  extends 
into  the  8.  E.  portion  of  California.  This 
region  is  exceedingly  arid  and  sterile,  and  is 
cut  np  by  numerous  irregular  ridges  of  bare, 
rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
sand  and  volcanic  matter.  On  the  S.  E.  border 
of  the  state  is  a  district  about  140  m.  long  by 
70  m.  wide  which  belongs  to  the  Colorado 
basin,  and  is  known  as  the  Colorado  desert,  on 
account  of  its  barren,  sandy  soil  and  scanty 
vegetation.— California  has  a  scacoast  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  state,  amounting, 
following  the  indentations,  to  somewhat  over 
700  m.  The  principal  bays  and  harbors,  begin- 
ning on  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barba- 
ra, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  San  Francisco, 
Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Enmbddt.  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  the  most  capacious  and  best  prp- 
tected  harbor  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, is  nearly  50  m.  long  (including  its  exten- 
sion San  Pablo  bay)  and  about  8  m.  wide. 
The  entrance  to  the  hay  is  in  Iat.  37°  48',  Ion. 
122°  80',  through  a  strait  about  5  ra.  long,  and 
a  mile  wide,  and  is  named  Chrysopylte  or 
Golden  Gate.  The  peninsulas  which  separate 
the  bay  from  the  ocean  are  from  6  to  15  m. 
wide ;  on  the  8.  one  is  situated  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  At  tlie  N.  extremity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  and  connected  with  it,  is  the  smaller 
bay  of  San  Pablo,  abont  10  m.  in  diameter; 
and  E.  of  this  is  that  of  Suisun,  about  8  m. 
long  by  4  m.  wide.  There  are  two  capes, 
Mendocino,  in  Iat.  40°  25',  sdd  to  he  the 
stormiest  place  on  tbe  coast^  and  Conception,  in 
34°  25',  the  S.  limit  of  the  cold  fogs  and  cool 
summers.  There  are  few  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  they  are  small.  The  Faralloncs,  or  Needles, 
are  a  small  group  of  seven  islands,  the  nearest 
of  which  is  about  20  m.  W.  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  They  consist  of  bare  ru^ed  rocks, 
which  are  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  sea 
lions  and  birds.  On  the  southernmost  island 
is  a  first-class  lighthouse.  The  otiier  islands 
lie  8.  of  Point  Conception,  the  furthest  one 
being  about  60  m.  from  the  mainland.  They 
are  named  San  Miguel,  Santa  Kosa,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  forming  a  group  about  20  m.  from  the 
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mainland  opposite  Santa  Barbara  oonnty;  San 
Nicolas,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  and 
San  Olemente,  which  is  the  most  soutiierly. 
They  are  hilly,  rocky,  and  generally  sterile. 
Some  of  them  are  used  for  sheep  grazing,  and 
others  are  the  resort  of  great  nnmbers  of  aeal, 
otter,  beaver,  &o. — The  Sacramento  and  Ban 
Joaqnin  are  the  most  important  rivers  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  former  Laving  its  head  springs  in 
Mt.  Snaata  and  its  connected  spars  m  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  and  tlie  latter  rising  in  the 
Tnlare  laltea  on  the  south ;  they  flow  toward 
each  other,  the  former  S.  and  the  latter  N., 
draining  the  great  valley  to  which  they  jointly 
give  name,  nntil  they  finally  unite  near  lat. 
38°,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  flow  through  Suisun 
bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Nearly 
all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  small, 
and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
principal  being  the  Feather,  with  three  consid- 
erable forks,  the  Yuba,  and  the  American, 
flowing  into  tlie  Sacramento,  and  the  Calave- 
ras, Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Merced,  into 
tlie  San  Joaquin.  The  Sacramento  is  about 
870  m,  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
boats at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento,  90  ra  from 
its  month,  or  120  m.  from  San  Franoisco  and 
for  smaller  craft  to  Bed  Bluffs,  about  150  or 
300  m.  above  Sacramento.  The  San  Joaqnin, 
about  350  m.  long,  is  navigable  for  ordmary 
steamers  to  Stockton,  and  for  small  craft  durmg 
the  rainy  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tulare 
slough,  about  150  m.  Kernriver,  betweenlat 
35°  and  86",  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
raining  region.  The  Klamath  flows  from  Ore- 
gon through  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  state, 
with  a  considerable  affluent  from  the  south 
called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Salihas,  or  Buenaventura,  flowing  N.  into 
the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains  the  valley  between 
the  Coast  range  and  a  minor  one,  called  the 
Morena.  The  Rio  P^aro,  having  its  outlet 
near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  Eel  and 
Russian  rivers  on  the  north,  are  consideralile 
streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the 
S.  E.  boundary  of  the  state,  is  an  important 
river,  flowing  S.  into  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  navigable  to  CallviiJe,  613  m.  above  its 
mouth.  There  are  numerous  streams  of  less 
importance  on  the  S,  coast,  most  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the 
ocean.— There  are  few  lakes  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  Ofllifomia.  The  largest  is  Tulare,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  «tate,  which  is  very  shoal ; 
it  is  about  88  m.  long  by  22  wide,  though  in 
the  wet  season  it  covers  &  much  larger  area- 
Owen's,  Kern,  and  Buena  Vista  are  much 
smaller  lakes,  in  the  same  vicinity.  Donner 
lake  and  lake  Tahoe  are  small  bodies  of  water 
much  visited  by  tourists,  lying  near  the  E.  bor- 
der of  the  state  N.  of  San  Francisco,  Mono, 
14  m.  long  fron)  E.  to  W.  and  9  m.  wide,  lies 
in  Mono  county,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  The 
water,  being  saturated  with  various  mineral 
substances,  the  chief  of  which  are  salt,  lime, 
boras,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  intensely 


bitter  and  saline,  and  of  such  high  specific 
gravity  that  the  human  body  floats  in  it  very 
lightly.  No  living  thing  escept  the  larva  of  a 
small  fly  and  a  small  crustacean  inhabits  this 
lake,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead  sea 
of  California-  The  other  lakes  are :  Clear,  in 
Lake  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  about 
10  m.  long;  and  Klamath  and  Goose  lakes, 
lying  partly  in  Oregon. — The  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Whitney,  has  been  in  progress  since  1860, 
Geologically  considered,  Oalifomia  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  palteozoic  and  tertiary  epochs. 
The  rooks  are  principally  granite  formations 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  ages ;  the  former 
occurring  in  the  high  mountMUS,  the  latter  in 
the  valleys.  A  bituminous  slate  formation  of 
the  tertiary  age  extends  through  the  state  as 
far  N.  as  Cape  Mendocino,  above  which  more 
recent  formations  are  found.  Much  of  the 
rook  is  metamorphic.  The  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  are  covered  with  a  dilu- 
vium from  400  to  1,500  ft.  deep.  Throughout 
the  coast  range  serpentine  and  sOicious  fer- 
ruginous rock  occurs  in  connection  with  cin- 
nabar No  older  formation  than  the  cretaceous 
IS  found  escept  in  tie  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  state.  In  the  Monte  Diablo  range  the 
mountdn  masses  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  with  instances 
of  peculiar  local  metamorphisra.  The  Contra 
Costa  hills  consist  principally  of  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata,  which  are  irregular  in  strike 
and  dip.  Near  San  Francisco  the  hills  appear 
to  be  composed  of  an  ar^llaceous  sandstone, 
while  jaspory  rocks  occur  in  the  outskirte.  In 
the  coast  ranges  N.  of  tlie  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
while  they  are  generally  of  similar  character  to 
those  already  described,  silieions  and  jaspery 
rocks  predominate,  and  serpentine  is  found  in 
enormous  masses.  The  geology  of  the  8.  part 
of  the  state  is  but  little  known.  The  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range  con^sts  of  a  central, mass  of  granite, 
flanked  by  metamorphic  slates  of  secondary  age. 
The  highest  summits  and  broadest  mass  of 
the  chain  in  the  8,  portion  are  composed  of 
granite ;  metamorphic  slates,  belonging  to  the 
E.  flank,  form  the  summits  of  the  central  por- 
tion, while  the  highest  points  of  the  N.  portion 
of  the  chain  are  formed  of  volcanic .  rocks. 
The  W.  flank,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is 
malted  at  intervals  along  the  Saeramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valley  by  nndiaturbed  marine 
tertiary  and  cretaceous  strata.  S.  of  Sacra- 
mento the  tertiary  strata  are  well  developed, 
while  ftirther  N.  the  cretaceous  rests  upon  the 
upturned  auriferous  slates.  Upon  the  creta^ 
oeous  rest  tertiary  strata  connected  with  vol- 
canic material.  Much  of  the  N,  portion  of 
this  chain  is  highly  volcanic.  In  former  eras 
there  were  probably  many  volcanoes  in  the 
range.  Numerous  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  state.  Beds  of  marine  shells 
have  been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  San  Pablo 
hay,  on  the  sides  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. — The  mineralogy 
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of  California  presents  some  marked  peculiari- 
ties. Of  the  known  mineral  species,  number- 
ing about  700,  only  about  100  are  fonnd.  Sili- 
cates, so  common  in  Toloanic  rocks,  and  fluor 
spar  and  barytes,  so  abundant  in  the  vein 
stones  of  other  mining  countries,  are  of  rare 
ooourrence.  A  not  less  marked  feature  ia 
presented  in  the  absence  of  zeolites.  Tie 
number  of  minerals  that  have  been  Bucoess- 
fully  worked  is  exceedingly  limited,  compris- 
ing chiefly  gold,  mercury,  copper,  and  silver. 
Of  the  mineral  prodnctions  of  California  gold 
ia  beyond  comparison  the  most  important,  the 
most  remarkable  gold  fields  in  the  world  exist- 
ing in  the  state.  Though  the  metal  has  been 
found  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  among  the 
monntaina  of  the  coast,  and  in  varfona  other 
localities,  almost  the  entire  product  of  the 
state  has  been  derived  fiom  the  great  aurifer- 
ous belt  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
extending  from  Fort  Tejon  northward  into 
Oregon,  andmeasuringabout220m!by40wide. 
The  ^old  deposits  of  the  S".  aud  8.  extremi- 
ties of  this  belt  are  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. The  central  portion,  embracing  the 
W.  parts  of  Mariposa,  Tuolnmne,  Calaveras, 
Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra, 
and  Plumas,  and  the  E.  part  of  Yuba  and  Bntte 
counties,  forms  the  great  gold-mining  re^on. 
The  gold,  with  rare  esoeptJons,  is  found  in  the 
native  or  metallic  state.  It  is  never  perfectly 
pure,  but  is  always  alloyed  witli  more  or  less 
Mlver,  and  sometunes  also  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  metals.  It  occurs  extensively  in 
two  distinct  and  well  defined  conditions,  viz. : 
in  the  solid  rock,  usually  in  veins,  and  in  alln- 
vial  deposits  in  the  form  of  nunute  scales, 
coarse  grains,  and  larger  pieces,  more  or  less 
■water-worn  and  mixed  with  the  sand  and 
gravel.  The  former  class  of  deposits  are 
known  as  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  placers.  From  this  circumstance  three 
distinct  modes  of  mining  have  arisen,  viz. : 
placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  or  vein  mining. 
In  the  first  named,  the  metal  is  obtMued  by 
washing  the  auriferona  gravel,  by  which  process 
the  gold,  owing  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  is 
speedily  sei>arated  frota  the  sand  and  earthy 
matter.  Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess, placer  mining  was  at  first  chiefiy  carried 
on,  but  has  been  largely  superseded  by  hydraulic 
and  qnarta  mining,  which  rcijuire  more  capital, 
skill,  and  complicated  machinery.  In  hydraulic 
mining  a  body  of  water  in  a  compact  continu- 
ous stream  is  directed  with  great  force  upon 
banks  or  walls  of  auriferous  earth  and  cemented 
gravel  depoMta,  by  means  of  powerful  nozzles. 
The  matter  thus  loosened,  together  with  the 
water,  is  received  in  sluices  in  which  the  gold, 
having  precipitated,  is  collected,  while  the 
worthless  dfibris  is  carried  away.  In  this  man- 
ner many  large  hills  have  been  levelled.  The 
auriferous  quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  ledges, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  have  a  genera! 
N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  direction,  parallel  with 
tjie  central  axis  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     The 


rock  is  crushed  in  poweiflil  mills  and  the  gold 
extracted  by  amalgamation.  The  first  of  these 
mills  were  erected  in  1851.  In  ]8T0  there  were 
421  {including  8  silver  and  5  gold  and  silver), 
of  which  206  were  operated  by  steam,  198  by 
water,  and  IT  by  steam  and  water.  The  total 
cost  of  macMnery  was  $6,600,000;  total  num- 
ber of  stamps,  4,673.  In  addition  to  the  stamps 
there  are  several  hundred  arastras.  These  mills 
ai-e  distributed  among  nearly  all  the  counties 
of  the  state;  but  the  most  important  mining 
counties  are  Nevada,  containmg  79  quartz 
mills  with  an  aggregate  of  743  stamps;  Tuo- 
lumne, 41  mills ;  and  El  Dorado,  40;  The  most 
accurate  estimate  of  the  gold  product  of  Cali- 
fomia  since  the  discovery  of  that  metal  in  1848 
is  as  foUows: 


65,0O0,fl0O 
Totii.... 


[55,0011,000  I3«S..  (^^00,000 

60,000,000  :]*«6..  26,500,000 

BO,oiio,«oo  isai,.  Bsooacoo 

40,000,000  isee..  28,000,000 

40,iioo.uoa  isea..  22.500,000 

S4,TOO,«00  !]8TO..  24,000,000 

80,000,000  isTi..  20,000,000 

26,000,000  J1SI2..  24,000,000 


..  1981,801 


Nest  to  gold,  probably  the  moat  important 
mining  interest  of  California  is  the  production 
of  quicksilver,  which  is  obtained  only  fi-om  its 
sulphuret  or  cinnabar,  of  which  depoaite  are 
found  at  many  points ;  it  occurs  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  in  triasMo  rocks  in  the  S.  portion 
of  the  state,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  Coast 
range.  In  1870  there  were  four  establish- 
ments for  smelting  quicksilver,  of  which  two 
were  in  Santa  Clara  co.,  and  one  each  in  Fres- 
no and  Lake  counties.  The  ca;^ital  invested 
was  $3,500,000;  wages  paid  durmg  the  year, 
$181,000;  value  of  materials,  $837,800;  of  pro- 
ducts, $1,027,680.  The  New  Ahnaden  mine, 
in  Santa  Clara  co.,  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  state,  produced  irom  July, 
1850,  to  December,  1867,  35,388,688  lbs.  of 
quicksilver,  or  461,887  flasks,  from  214,776,175 
lbs.  of  ore.  The  total  production  of  the  state 
in  1869  was  83,600  flasks;  in  1870,  29,646; 
in  1871,  31,881.  The  exports  of  quicksUvor 
flrom  San  Francisco  durmg  the  five  yeSrs 
ending  with  1871  amounted  to  126,767  flasks, 
of  which  61,846  were  to  China,  42,391  to 
Mexico,  11,600  to  South  America,  and  10,700  to 
New  York,  Ores  of  silver  abound  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
rich ;  but  silver  mining  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped to  such  a  degree  as  to, render  it  of  any 
considerable  importance.  Argentiferous  galena 
is  mined  at  numerous  locaJildes  in  San  Bernardi- 
no, Mono,  Alpine,  and  Inyo  coonljes ;  the  mines 
of  the  last  named  county  exceed  in  productive- 
ness all  others  within  the  state.  In  1870  there 
were  in  the  last  three  counties  8  silver  quartz 
mills,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $333,500,  besides 
5  gold  and  silver  quartz  mills  in  Inyo  co.  Argen- 
tiferous copper  ores  are  found  in  that  part  of  the 
state  bordering  on  Arizona,  and  argentiferous 
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galena  abounds  in  the  island  of  Santa  Oatalina. 
Iron  ores  of  superior  qaality  exist  m  the  Coast 
range  mountains  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  hut  not  generally  under  (.ircumstanees 
favorable  to  their  reduction  The  moat  valua- 
ble deposits  ore  in  Sierra  co  The  ores  occur 
in  a  belt  of  metamorjihic  ro(,ka,  and  ai'e  mark- 
ed by  an  entife  absence  of  arsenic,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  such  other  substances  as  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  c[uality  of  the  metal.  The 
ores  are  magnetic,  and  of  the  same  variety  as 
those  from  which  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian 
iron  is  made.  Iron  pyrites,  or  the  aulphuret  of 
iron,  is  found  with  gold  in  many  of  the  quartz 
veins.  Deposits  of  chromic  iron  and  man- 
ganese exist  in  the  Coast  range.  Copper  ore 
has  been  found  in  various  localities.  Sulphuret 
of  copper,  or  copper  pyritei  is  found  in  aurif- 
erous quartz  iodes  in  nearly  all  the  mining 
counties.  Platinum  abounds  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Klamath  valley.  In  the  coast  mountains 
asphaltum  exists  in  immense  quantities,  and 
petroleum  has  been  obtained  to  some  extent 
by  tunnelling.  Deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  have 
been  discovered,  but  are  yet  undeveloped.  Tin 
ore  of  a  rich  quality  has  been  found,  also 
plumbago,  cobalt  in  various  ores,  a  large  lode 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  chalk,  and  chromium. 
Alum  exists  in  Santa  Clara  and  Calaveras 
counties,  and  at  the  Geysers  and  Owens'slafce, 
where  there  are  hot  alum  springs.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  alabaster,  marble,  granite,  and  buhr- 
atone  have  been  obtained.  The  beautifully 
variegated  Soisun  marble  occurs  in  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Pelevo  hills.  Bismuth,  gypsum, 
and  many  varieties  of  precious  stones  occur 
throv^bout  the  mountains.  Fine  varieties  of 
porcelain  clay  exist  in  many  of  the  mining 
counties;  and  clay  suitable  for  making  fire 
brick  is  found  near  Benicia.  Beds  of  hydraulic 
limestone,  occupyii^  a  position  between  the 
sandstones  and  die  shales,  occur  in  the  creta- 
ceous strata,  but  cannot  be  obtained  of  saflicient 
size  for  use  as  an  ornamental  stone. — Of  the 
non-metallic  mineral  prodncts,  the'  most  im- 
portant are  coal,  borax,  sulphur,  and  salt.  In 
1860  valuable  deposits  of  coal  were,  discovered 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Monte  Diablo,  in  beds  vary- 
ing in  width  from  30  to  50  inches.  Bituminous 
coal  of  good  quality  is  obtained,  which  is  taken 
bj  rail  to  the  Sm  Joapin  river,  6  tq;  disteot, 
and  shipped  thence  by  water.  In  1870  the 
shipments  to  San  Francisco  amounted  to  139,- 
761  tons,  and  in  1869  to  145,227.  Coal  also 
exists  in  the  hills  S.  of  Monte  DiabJo.  In  1859 
remarkable  deposits  of  borax,  or  bihorate  of 
soda,  were  discovered  beneath  the  waters  of 
Borax  lake,  near  the  8.  extremity  of  Clear 
lake.  The  water  of  the  lake,  which  generally 
covers  about  100  acres  at  an  average  depth  of 
8  ft.,  is  impregnated  with  borax.  Beneath  the 
water,  in  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  borax  abounds 
in  crystals,  some  of  which  are  3  inches  across. 
This  mud  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
charged  with  borax  to  the  depth  of  60  ft. 
There  is  another  borax  lake  a  few  miles  N.  E. 


of  Clear  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  a 
group  of  boiling  springs,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  about  eight  acres,  lightly  charged  with  bo- 
racic  acid,  soda,  and  chlorine.  These  springs 
discbai^  about  800  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute. Sulphur  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  but  most  extensively  near  Clear  lake 
and  in  Colusa  co.  Near  the  former  place  are 
immense  deposits  which  yield  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  brilliant  sulphur.  Salt  is  found 
at  various  points.  The  most  extensive  works 
are  in  Alameda  co.,  near  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  salt  annually  coHeoted  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons.  Mineral  springs  of  every 
variety  exist  in  abundance,  some  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
In  San  Bernardino  valley  are  numerous  warm 
springs  with  temperatures  varying  from  108° 
to  172°. — The  eliinate  of  California  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts,  irrespective  of  tie 
great  range  of  latitude,  9^°,  through  which  the 
state  extends.  It  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
probably  from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Properly  speaking,  California  has  sev- 
eral climates :  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  having  one  ;  the  western 
slope  of  ths  Coast  range,  N.  of  lat.  36°,  anotli- 
er;  and  that  portion  of  thff  state  8.  of  35°  still 
another.  The  climate  "W.  of  the  Coast  range 
is  different  from  that  "E.  of  the  same  rai^e, 
wliioh  is  less  tlian  60  m.  in  width.  At  San 
Francisco  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  80° 
in  the  dry,  or  falls  below  40°  in  the  wet  season. 
A  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  ex- 
tending from  1850  to  1872,  shows  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  during  that  period  was 
in  January,  I85i,  when  the  mercury  fell  to 
25°.  The  extreme  of  heat  for  the  same  period 
was  98°  in  September,  1862,  a  very  unusual 
temperature  for  San  Francisco.  Snow  very 
rarely  falls  there,  and  the  wmtera  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  summer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  The  mercury  seldom  if  ever 
ifemwns  at  the  freezing  point  24  hours  together. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  world 
has  so  coo!  Bummers  and  so  warm  winters,  yet 
there  are  comparatively  great  changes  in  sum- 
mer days,  the  mercury  sometimes  falling  to 
46°  in  July,  and  rising  to  87° ;  variations  of 
from  20°  to  80°  dariag  2i  hours  are  not  na- 
common,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  only  about  10°  lower  than 
that  of  the  warmest.  The  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mer nights  is  attributed  to  the  extreme  clear- 
ness of  the  atmospliere  fevoring  radiation. 
The  wind  blows  for  a  part  of  each  day  from 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  year.  During  eight  months  of  the  year 
the  prevailing  wind  in  San  Francisco  is  south- 
west. This  wind  commences  ponring  through 
the  Golden  Gate  toward  noon,  and  increases 
in  violence  and  chilliness  till  late  at  night. 
Heavy  fogs  occur  during  the  night  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  but  are 
_ir j_  „;Q(gj.^  when  the  winds 
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are  not  so  strong.  Tlie  numerons  sheltered  val- 
leys near  the  coast  are  comparatively  free  from 
winds  and  fogs,  and  have  a  delicious  and  equa- 
ble climate.  In  the  interior  the  extremes  are 
much  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  often  rising  in  summer  to  110"  or  113°, 
and  along  the  Colorado  as  high  as  140';  bnt 
owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, this  great  heat  is  much  less  prostrating 
in  its  effect  than  even  a  oonaiderablj  lower 
temperature  on  the  Atlantic   slope, 


—  the  seaaotts  and  the  year  at  different  lo- 
oalities  is : 


o  hot  m 


topre 


it  sleep.    In 


the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqnin  basin  tlie 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  about  4° 
below  that  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  summer 
from  20°  to  30°  above.  The  greater  heat  of 
Bumtaer  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  absence 
of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  from  the  proximity  to  the  snow-capped 
Sierra  Nevada.  Southern  California«s  said  to 
possess  a  better  climate  than  Italy.  S.  of  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  San  Joaqnin  valley  ftost 
is  rarely  known.  Eoses  bloom  throughout  the 
winter,  and  many  trees  retain  their  foliage 
green  the  year  ronnd.  The  air,  pecnliarly 
warm  and  dry,  is  wonderfully  healthful  and 
highly  favorable  to  conanmptivea  and  persons 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  throat.  For  this  rea- 
son, San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardi- 
no, Stockton,  and  Visalia  have  become  popu- 
lar winter  resorts  for  invalids.  At  San  Diego 
(lat.  32°  44',  Ion.  117°  60  the  prevailing  wind 
during  ten  months  of  the  year  is  west.  Tiie 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  and  for  the 
seasons  at  various  localities  is  sliown  in  the 
following  statement: 


California  has  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  the 
former  nearly  corresponding  to  the  winter,  and 
the  latter  to  the  snmmer  of  the  Atlantic  re- 
gion. The  rains  begin  at  the  north  early  in 
autumn,  but  do  not  fall  in  the  latitude  of  8an 
Francisco,  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  until 
about  the  middle  of  December,  which  is  the 
month  of  greatest  rtun.  The  rainy  season  ter- 
minates toward  the  end  of  May.  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  are  dry,  only  2  5  inch- 
es of  rain  having  fallen  in  these  months  col- 
lectively in  17  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  on  an  average  230  perfectly 
clear  days  in  a  year;  85  days  more  or  less 
cloudy;  and  60  rainy,  Pbservations  covering 
a  period  of  17  years  show  the  mean  fall  of  rain 
in  San  Francisco  to  be  in  January,  4-51  inches; 
Febrnary,  3-08;  March,  2-7»;  April,  1-74; 
May,  '83  ;  June,  -05 ;  July,  '02 ;  Angiwt,  -Ol ; 
September, -9;  October, -57;  November,  2-74; 
December,  6'37.    The  averse  fall,  in  inches, 
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Snow  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  and  in  the  val- 
leys, and  never  remains  for  many  days  except 
in  the  Klamath  valley,  where  there  is  some- 
times a  month's  sleighing  tinring  the  winter. 
There  are  many  mining  towns  high,  up  in  the 
mountains  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great 
depth,  and  lies  till  late  in  tie  spring.  Hail 
rarely  occurs.  A  marked  phenomenon  of  the 
climate  is  the  comparative  absence  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  During  autumn  many  of  the 
rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 
mountains  in  which  they  rise;  the  plains  and 
hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many 
inches;  the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near 
springs  and  in  swampy  ground,  are  dried  up 
and  burned  as  brown  as  the  earth  they  grow 
upon.  Earthquake  shocks  are  quite  frequent 
in  California,  but  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  anj 
damage.  Sand  storms,  ^milar  to  the  simooms 
of  Africa,  but  less  dangerous,  sometimes  oconr 
in  the  Colorado  desert.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably adverse  to  epidemic  diseases.  Ma- 
larious fevers,  bnt  not  generally  of  a  severe 
type,  occur  in  many  of  the  interior  valleys. 
Of  the  9,02S  deaths  reported  by  the  census  of 
1870,  3,539  were  from  general  diseases,  1,104 
from  affections  of  the  nervous,  486  of  the  oircn- 
latory,  864  of  the  respiratory,  1,093  of  the  di- 
gestive, and  816  of  the  integumentary  system. 
—California  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  vege- 
table productions  than  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
This  is  owing  rather  to  the  highly  favorable 
climate  than  to  superiority  of  soil.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  generally  fertile,  and  consists  of  a  grav- 
elly clay  with  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  greater 
pai't  of  the  farming  lands  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento  and  in  southern  California. 
The  Sacramento  valley  contfuns  about  5,000,- 
OOO  acres,  much  of  which  is  very  fertile  and 
never  needs  irrigation.  Southern  California, 
whidi  includes  the  San  Joaqnm  valley  and  its 
extensions,  the  Tulare  and  Eern  valleys,  togeth- 
er with  the  parallel  counties  on  the  coast  is 
the  garden  of  the  state.  Its  soU  is  rich,  but 
needs  h^rigation.  In  1871  80,344  acres  were 
artificially  irrigated.  All  the  fruits  and  cere- 
als of  the  temperate  zones  are  produced  in 
abundance  throughout  the  state;  while  in  the 
sonthern  districts  nearly  all  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  ti-opios  are  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. In  many  of  the  southern  counties  two 
crops  are  taken  annually  from  the  same  field. 
In  1870  the  average  yield  per  acre  of.  the  prin- 
cipal crops  was:  Indian  com,  85-6  bushels; 
wheat,  19;  rve,  38;  oats,  85-5;  barley,  26-9; 
buckwheat,  82-5;    i>otatoes,  148;    Lay,    1-48 
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tona.  The  product  of  barley  is  greater  iban 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  two  crops 
being  gathered  in  a  year.  Wild  oats  grow 
lusuriantly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  to  the 
westward ;  this  cares  in  the  dry  season  and 
affords  esoellent  fodder.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  are  some  of  the  finest  wheat  fields  in  the 
world.  California  wheat  is  noted  for  its  supe- 
rior quality  in  the  marketa  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Eye,  hnckwheat^  and  Indian 
com  are  httle  cultivated,  the  nights  being  too 
oold  for  the  last  named.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and 
Bugaroane  have  been  cultivated  with  success, 
while  the  marsh  lands  will  produce  rice.  The 
sugar  beet,  which  is  planted  in  January,  grows 
to  an  enormous  size  and  is  easy  of  cultivation ; 
it  is  add  to  be  much  richer  in  sugar  than  the 
beet  of  Prance,  The  manufacture  of  beet  angar 
has  been  undetiiaken  on  a  pretty  large  scde, 
and  has  met  with  encouraging  success.  There 
is  an  extensive  manufactory  near  Saoramento, 
and  another  at  Alvarado.  In  1872  the  tbrraer 
had  11,600  acres  planted  with  beets,  and  the 
latter  500  acres  yielding  about  13  tons  to  the 
acre,  while  the  average  yield  of  sugar  is  100 
lbs.  to  each  ton  of  beeta.  The  production  of 
beet  sugar  promises  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  state.  The  climate  ia  pe- 
culiaily  favorable  to  the  growth  of  hops,  the 
yield  being  about  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Ohlc- 
cory  grows  luxuriantly;  there  are  two  manu- 
factories in  San  Francisco  for  the  preparation 
of  the  root  to  be  used  as  coffee.  There  is  little 
award  in  the  state ;  a  few  varieties  of  grass 
grow  on  the  hillsides.  The  coimtiea  forming 
the  central  coast  section  constitute  the  chief 
dairy  district.  The  production  of  fruits  is  un- 
paralleled both  in  variety  and  amount,  and  in- 
cludea  apples,  apricota,  cherries,  figs,  grapes, 
lemons,  oranges,  nectarines,  olives,  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples, 
prunes,  quinces,  bananas,  limea,  citrons,  rasp- 
berried  strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  raisins,  almonds,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, &c.  Fruits  generally  attain  a  much  larger 
size  than  in  the  eastern  states.  In  1672  there 
were  in  the  state  38,991  orange  trees  in  flour- 
ishing condition,  7,881  lemon,  45,656  flg,  38,- 
486  olive,  69,478  almond,  and  51,606  apricot 
trees;  besides  2,446,523  apple,  835,321  peach, 
366,253  pear,  343,058  plum,  and  10,059  prune 
trees.  These,  with  several  other  varieties  of 
tropical  fruits  in  the  southern  counties,  are 
brought  to  maturity  with  very  little  care, 
and  bear  abundance  of  excellent  fruit.  Cali- 
fornia is  widely  celebrated  for  its  prodnction 
of  grapes  and  wines.  There  are  more  than 
30,000  acres  planted  with  vines,  which  grow 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  hillaides.  The 
average  number  of  vines  per  acre  is  about  900, 
which  give  an  average  yield  of  800  gallons  of 
wine  and  30  of  brandy.  The  grape  region  ex- 
tends from  the  S.  boundary  about  600  m. 
northerly,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
100  m,,  and  includes  three  distinct  wine  dia- 
tricts :  the  soathern,  or  Los  Angeles,  making 


port  and  other  sweet  wines,  together  with 
some  white  wines;  the  Coast  range,  including 
Sonoma  and  Napa 'counties,  producing  white 
and  red  acid  winea,  hock,  sauterne,  claret,  &c. ; 
and  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ma- 
king dry  wines  of  excellent  quality,  aherry,  ma- 
deira, teneriffe,  &c.  The  wines  of  California 
resemble  those  of  Spain,  Hnngary,  and  Greece, 
rather  than  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Grermany. 
Of  the  total  production  of  wine,  3,092,830  gal- 
lons in  the  United  States  in  1870,  according  to 
the  census,  1,804,056  gallons  were  produced  in 
California;  but  local  returns  make  the  amount 
several  times  larger.  Basins  are  also  success- 
fully produced.  The  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk  form  an  miportant  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  white  and  black  mulberry  trees 
thrive  here,  attdning  a  growth  in  three  years 
egual  to  that  of  five  years  in  France,  while  the 
yield  of  leaves  is  much  greater.  Two  crops 
of  cocoons  are  raised  in  i£e  year,  in  May  and 
July,  the  whole  process  requiring  six  weeks. 
The  eitraordmary  advantages  of  climate  ren- 
der- artificial  heat  unneoeasary;  the  cocoone- 
ries are  singularly  free  from  disease.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  mulberry  trees  in  the  state  in  1870,  as 
officially  returned,  was  1,609,833,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  cocoons  in  that  year  was  3,587 
lbs.  A  silk  manufacturing  company  has  been 
organized  in  San  Francisco. — Next  to  Australia, 
Cdifomia  is  regarded  as  the  best  country  in 
the  world  for  sheep  raising.  No  shelter  is 
needed  for  the  flock,  while  the  fleeces  are  re- 
markably heavy  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
aaid  that  one  third  of  the  wool  product  is  a 
second  crop,  clipped  in  the  autumn.  In  1870 
California  produced  more  wool  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  except  Ohio.  The  Angora 
or  Cashmere  goat  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  state;  the  number  in  1870  was 
24,097.  ■  There  were  no  bees  in  the  state  prior 
to  1850,  but  they  are  now  kept  in  large  num- 
bers with  g^-eat  aucoess,  and  the  production  of 
honey  is  very  large.— In  1870  there  were  in 
the  state  6,318,133  ^rea  of  improved  land, 
477,880  of  woodland,  and  4,731,092  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  cash  vaJne  of  farms 
was  $141,240,028,  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  $5,816,690;  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  includii^  the  value  of  boarf,  ^10,360,247; 
total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm  productiona, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$49,866,034;  orchard  products,  $1884,480; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $1,059,779;  for- 
est products,  $566,017;  home  manufactures, 
$301,491;  animals  slaughtered  or  aold  for 
slaughter,  $6,112,603;  livestock,  $37,964,752. 
There  were  192,373  horses,  17.633  mules  and 
asses,  164,093  cows,  6,944  working  oxen,  461,- 
361  other  cattle,  2,788,187  aheep,  and  441,617 
swine.  The  chief  productions  were  10,076,703 
bushels  of  wheat,  36,276  of  rye,  1,231,222  of 
Indian  com,  1,757,607  of  oata,  8,783,490  of 
bariey,  21,928  of  buckwheat,  380,010  of  peas 
and  hemis,  3,049,227  of  Irish  and  303,035  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1,353  of  clover  seed,  13,394  of 
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flax  seed,  551,773  tons  of  hay,  B4  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 11,891,743  Ills,  of  wool,  7,969,744  of 
butter,  3,395,074  of  cheese,  3,693,021  gal- 
lons of  milk  sold,  1,814,656  of  wine,  626,064 
lbs.  of  hops,  31,740  of  flax,  3,687  of  silk  co- 
coons, 294,829  of  honey,  and  4,903  of  wax. 
— The  flora  of  California  is  remarkable  for  con- 
taining tie  largest  and  most  beantifnl  conifer- 
ous trees  in  the  world,  including  the  mammoth 
tree,  redwood,  sugar  pine,  red  flr,  yellow  fir, 
and  arbor  vitie,  which  attain  to  unparalleled 
sizes.  A  great  part  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  Colorado  desert^  the 
£.  slope  of  the  coast  mountains,  and  the  Coast 
range  S.  of  lat  85°  are  treeless,  !Fin,e  forests 
exist  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Coast  rai^  N.  of  85°.  The  timber  of 
the  Sierra  is  chiefly  spruce,  pine,  and  fir;  that 
of  the  coast,  N,  of  87  ,  redwood,  and  S.  of  that 
latitude  spruce  and  pine.  There  are  flue  groves 
of  oak  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  coast  valleys.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  njammoth  tree  (sequoia 
gigantm,  Endl.),  found  only  in  California,  and 
the  redwood  (gequoia  mmpemirent,  Endl.).  The 
former  has  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500 
ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  first  known  speci- 
mens were  a  cluster  of  92  within  a  Bpace  of  50 
acres,  in  Calaveras  co  ,  since  become  a  resort 
of  tourists,  and  named  Big  Tree  grove  Five 
or  six  other  collections  of  them  have  been 
found:  three  m  Mariposa  co,  containing  134 
trees  over  15  ft  in  diameter  and  nearly 
800  smaller  ones,  one  m  Tuolumne,  and  one 
0/  twq  in  Tulare  co  In  all  these  groves  there 
are  many  trees  from  275  to  376  ft.  high,  from 
35  to  34  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  exceedingly 
graceful  proportions ;  and  some  of  the  largest 
that  have  been  felled  indicate  an  age,  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  reckoning,  of  from.  2,000  to 
2,500  years.  The  dimensions  of  onetreein  the 
Tnlare  group  wore,  according  to  measurements 
made  by  members  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey, 279  ft.  high,  106  in  circumference  at  base, 
and  76  at  a  point  12  ft.  above  the  ground.  The 
redwood,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  mammoth  tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  it,  fi-eqiiently  grows  to  a  height  of  300  ft. 
'   i  diameter  of  16  ft.    It  is  found    -  ■^- 


m  large  dense  groves.    The  sugar  pine  {p-, 
Lamiertiana)  la  a  magnificent  tree  in  size, 
one  of  the  most  gracefiil  of  the  evergreens, 
grows  about  300  ft  high  and  12  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.     The  wood  is  free-splitting  and 
valuable  for  timber.    It  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.    Instead  of  emitting  the  resinous  sub- 
stance of  the  ordinary  pine,  it  furnishes  a  sac- 
charine sap,  which  by  evaporation  becomes 
grannlated  and  crystallized,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  and  taste  of  common  sugar. 
The  Douglas  spruce  {pinuf  Dovglasii),  the  yel- 
low pine  (P.  iraekyptera),  and  the  white  cedar 
(lHocedraa  deeurfens)  are  al!  large  trees,  grow- 
ing more  than  200  ft.  high  and  6  or  8  ft.  through 


at  the  butt.  The  nut  pine  {^.  edulU),  the  cones 
of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the  size  of 
the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  the  coast 
mountains  and  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  of  little  value.  The  California  white  oak 
is  a  large,  low-branching,  wide-spreading  tree, 
with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  except 
for  firewood.  Among  the  other  trees  and  shrubs 
are  the  evergreen  oak,  madrona,  manzanita, 
willow,  sycamore,  bay  tree,  cottonwood,  horse 
chestnut,  live  oak,  spmce,  fir,  cedar,  and 
various  other  trees  of  commercial  value.  The 
ahnond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  mountains  in 
Santa  Clara  co.  A  wild  cofiee  tree,  bearing 
a  benymuch  resembling  the  real  coffee,  grows 
in  Calaveras  co.  Many  species  of  California 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  species  found  in  the  Atlantic  states 
and  Europe,  are  not  the  same,  and  many  of  the 
trees  of  other  parts  of  the  continent  do  not 
grow  here.  The  botany  of  the  state  general- 
ly presents  peculiar  characteristics,  offering  a 
highly  interesting  field  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion.— Of  the  native  quadrupeds  of  California, 
the  grisly  hear  is  tlie  lat^est  and  most  formi- 
dable. It  grows  to  be  4  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  long, 
weighing  2,000  lbs.  when  very  large  and  fat. 
Other  qnadrupeds  are  the  black  hear,  cougar, 
wol^  wolverene,  wildcat,  coyote  (an  animal 
between  a  fox  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  ante- 
lope, mountain  sheep,  deer,  lyns,  fox,  badger, 
raccoon,  marmot,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  ifec.  Of 
fur-bearing  animals,  the  sea  and  land  otter,  seal, 
beaver,  and  muskrat  are  found.  Of  birds,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  California  vnltnre  (ea- 
thartes  OaUfomianm),  the  largest  rapacious 
bird  of  North  America,  and  next  to  the  condor 
the  largest  flying  bird  in  the  world.  Its  total 
len^h  is  about  4  ft.,  and  its  width  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  outstretched  wings  10  ft.  or  more. 
Other  birds  are  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  tur- 
key buzzard,  hawks  of  various  Knds,  gerf^con, 
owl^  raven,  slirike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  magpie, 
jay,  woodpecker,  humming  bird,  swallow, 
grouse,  cutiew,  goose,  dnck,  penguin,  pelican, 
albatross,  and  various  other  game  and  sea  birds. 
Of  fishes,  there  are  the  sturgeon,  ba^  mackerel, 
codfish,  crawfish,  blackfish,  halibut,  sharks, 
trout,  salmon  trout,  smelts;  sardines,  salmon, 
clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  on  the  S,  coast  are  exten- 
sive ranches  where  large  herds  run  almost  wild, 
the  cattle  being  branded  to  indicate  ownership. 
— Among  the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosi- 
ties of  California  is  the  valley  of  the  Yosem- 
ite  with  its  surrounding  cascades  and  mountain 
peaks.  It  is  situated  in  Mariposa  co.,  on  the  "W. 
slope  of  the  Sierra,  midway  between  its  E.  and 
W.  base,  at  an  elevation  of  4,060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  140  m.  in  a  direct  line  a  little  8.  of 
E.  from  San  Francisco,  but  about  250  by  any 
nsnaliy  travelled  roilte.  Here,  within  a  space 
of  less  than  20  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide,  is 
pro'bably  presented  more  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery  than  is  found  in  any  similar  area  in 
the  world,     (See  Yosbmite.)    By  act  of  con- 
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ft.  high.  Hot  and  cold,  quiet  and  boiling  springs 
are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  (See 
Geyskbs.)  There  are  Are  natural  bridges  in 
California.  The  largest  is  on  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  Hay  Fork  of  Trinity  river, 
80  ft.  long,  with  its  top  170  ft,  above  the  water. 
In  Siskiyou  oo.  there  are  two  about  30  ft.  apart, 
90  ft.  loi^;  and  there  are  two  more  on  Coyote 
creek  in  Tuolnmne  co.,  the  larger  285  ft.  long. 
The  moat  noted  caves  are  the  Alabaster  cave 
in  Placer  co.,  conUiining  two  chambers,  the 
larger  300  ft.  long  hy  100  wide ;  and  the  Bow- 
er cave  in  Mariposa  eo.,  having  a  chamber 
about  100  ft.  square,  reached  by  an  entrance 
70  ft.  long.  The  most  recently  discovered  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  state  is  the 
petrified  forest  about  T5  m.  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, tJie  existence  of  which  was  first  made 
public  in  1870.  Portions  of  nearly  100  dis- 
tinct trees  of  great  size,  prostrate  and  scat- 
tered over  a  tract  three  or  fonr  miles  in  extent, 
were  found,  some  on  the  surface  and  others 
projecting  from  the  mountain  side.  The  silioi- 
fied  trees  appear  on  examination  to  have  been 
conifers.  Remarkable  mud  vokanoes  exist  ia 
the  Colorado  desert,  where  the  surface  is  below 


the  level  of  the  sea.  They  cover  an  area  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
wide,  consisting  of  soft  mud  through  which  hot 
water  and  steam  are  constantly  escaping,  while 
the  mud  is  kept  in  continuous  movement. .  The 
mammoth  tree  groves  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities. 
From  its  great  diversities  of  surface  and  general 
physical  peculiarities,  California  preaenta  innu- 
merable examples  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
objects  of  interest  to  devotees  of  nature  and 
of  scientific  research. — Untii  within  a  few  years 
mmiufacturing  industry  was  confined  to  those 
departments  required  by  the  more  pressing  lo- 
cal wants;  but  recently  great  enterprise  and 
activity  have  been  manUfested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  goods,  lumber,  flour,  iron,  and 
glass,  besides  wine,  "silk,  and  sugar,  which  have 
been  produced  to  such  extent  as  to  form  arti- 
cles of  export.  The  great  water  power  afforded 
by  the  mountain  streams  in  the  N.  and  E.  parts 
of  the  state,  and  the  remarkable  productions  of 
the  soil,  give  to  California  peculiar  advantages 
for  manufacturing,  which  have  as  yet  been  but 
partially  developed ;  but  this  industry  ia  rapidly 
mcreaaicg  in  importance.  In  1870  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was 
8,964,  employing  604  steam  engines  of  18,498 
horsepower,  and  271  water  wheels  of  S,877hor86 
power.  There  were  employed  25,392  hands, 
of  whom  24,040  were  males  above  16,  873  fe- 
males above  15,  and  479  youth. .  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  $89,728,203;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $13,186,722  ;  value  of  materi- 
als consumed,  $35,351,193  ;  of  products,  $86,- 
595,556,  The  chief  induatriesare  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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A  branch  of  the  United  States  mint  has  been 
in  operation  in  San  Francisco  since  1854.  The 
total  coinage  to  June  30,  1873,  amonnted  to 
86,970,749  pieces,  valued  at  $347,756,265,  of 
which  $888,026,563  was  gold  and  $9,729,713 
silver.  The  entire  deposits  of  domestic  gold 
at  the  mint  during  this  period  amounted  to 
$837,007,047,  of  which  $227,735,528  was  the 


production  of  California.  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1872,  8,593,300  pieces,  valued  at 
$36,482,080,  were  coined,  of  which  $35,344,840 
waa  gold  and  $1,187,340  silver.  The  deposits 
of  gold  amounted  to  $35,366,270,  and  of  silver 
$1,039,833.  This  amount  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year  except  1856,  when  the  total 
coinage  amonnted  to  $28,516,147.    The  total 
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amouiit  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Cali- 
fornia deposited  for  coinage  at  the  United 
States  mint  and  branches  to  Jane  30,  1872, 
waa  $043,121,449,  of  which  $642,965,026  waa 
gold  and  $156,438  silver.  The  total  amount  of 
gold  from  CaJifomia  deposited  at  the  United 
States  mint  and  branches  and  assay  offices  du- 
ring the  year  ending  June  80, 1873,  was  $6,892,- 
3T7 ;  silver,  $75,463.  In  1871  there  were  buUt 
in  San  Francisco  17  vessels  of  2,249  tons,  of 
which  12  were  sailing  vessels,  4  steamers,  and  1 
barge.  There  is  an  estensive  navy  yard  on 
Mare  island,  in  San  Pablo  bay,  28  m.  above 
San  Francisco,  which  is  the  only  United  States 
navy  yard  on  the  Pacific  coast. — The  com- 
merce of  California  is  mainly  carried  on  throngh 
San  Francisco,  which  is  the  only  port  of  entrv 
m  the  state     The  number  of  vessels  whiph 
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The  whole  number  of  vessels  registered  en 
rolled  and  hoensed  nas  926  ot  133,3(J0  tons 
inclndmg  720  sailing  and  143  steam  vesseb  and 
63  barges.  The  total  value  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries  was  $30,884,907;  domestic 
exports,  $20,791,414;  foreign  exports,  $2,856,- 
116,  The  most  important  articles  of  import, 
with  their  values,  were:  silver  coin,  $3,567,- 
133;  44,582,721  lbs.  of  brown  si^ar,  $2,227,- 
021;  11,393,825  of  coffee,  $1,270,345;  398,191 
Of  raw  silk,  $2,058,892 ;  3,612,751  of  tea,  $1,- 
233,739;  39,184,429  of  rice,  $824,544.  The 
chief  domestic  exports  were  5,903,437  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $7,080,510;  287,619  of 
barley,  $182,107;  198,223  barrels  of  flour, 
$1,178,638;  goldbullion,  $2,715,674;  gold  coin, 
$3,502,483;  silver  biUlion,  $3,077,266;  and 
993,930  lbs.  of  quicksilver.  Among  tiie  for- 
eign exports  waa  $2,316,990  silver  coin.  The 
chief  countries  represented  in  this  commerce 
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The  total  shipments  of  domestic  commodities 
irom  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  amounted  to  $2,060,281, 
including  5,890,873  lbs,  of  wool,  valu^  at 
$1,116,375 ;  and  the  foreign,  chiefly  teas,  fiirs, 
and  skins,  $100,825 ;  while  the  shipments  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  this  route  were 
valued  at  $9,891,607.  Shipments  of  merchan- 
dise from  San  Francisco  since  1848  have  ave- 
raged about  $7,360,000  a  year,  and  the  trea- 
sure about  $43,000,000,  makiiig  a  total  yearly 
average  of  $50,225,000,  The  shipments  of 
merchandise  from  San  Francisco  over  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1871,  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were; 
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Cod  fishmg  along  the  Pacific  ooast  N  of  San 
Francisco  is  extensively  carried  on  by  vessels 
from  that  port  In  1M70  the  number  of  ves 
sels  engaged  was  33 ,  llis  of  salted  hsh  oh 
tained,  10,612  000  value,  $754,840  From 
1864  to  1870  inclusive  30,958  400  Ibfl  of  salted 
fish  were  obtained,  valued  at  $2,457  414  Four 
vessels  ot  S58  tens  w  ere  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  m  1870.— In  1860  there  were  but  23 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  state,  but  since  then 
the  progress  in  their  construction  has  been 
rapid.  The  nnmber  of  miles  in  1865  was  214; 
in  1870,  925;  and  in  18T3,  1,130.  The  most 
unportant  railroad  is  the  Central  Pacific,  ex- 
tending from  San.  Francisco  to  Ogden,  Utah, 
where  it  joins  the  Union  Pacific;  363  miles  of 
this  road  lie  in  the  state.  Its  construction  was 
begun  in  Febroary,  1868,  at  Sacramento,  the 

Eortion  between  Uiat  city  and  San  Francisco 
aving  been  bnilt  hy  another  company.  It 
was  completed  to  the  state  line  in  January, 
1868,  and  to  Ogden  in  Hay,  1869.  The  snm- 
mit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  point  crossed 
by  this  road  is  7,043  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
most  important  of  its  branches  is  the  Oregon 
division,  which  will  extend  from  Sacramento 
to  the  -state  line,  where  it  wil!  connect  with 
the  Oregon  and  California  for  Portland.  The 
Southern  Pacific  will  extend  from  San  Fran- 
cisco te  the  Colorado  river,  opposite  Arizona, 
where  it  will  meet  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroad  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Northern  Pacific  will  extend  from 
Saucelito  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  opposite 
the  city,  to  Humboldt  bay.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  railroad  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  having 
been  in  operation  since  1856.  The  railroads 
in  operation  at  the  be^nnlag  of  18T3  were ; 
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LitiBS  of  steam ahi pa  run  regularly  four  times  a 
iDonth.  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  and 
monthly  to  Japan  Cbina  and  India,  the  Ha 
waiian  Islands  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
There  is  a  monthly  hne  to  Alaska  and  a  bi 
monthly  one  to  Nicaragua,  while  vanona  Imea 
mn  frequently  to  different  porta  m  Mexico, 
Sonth  Amenca,  Oregon,  and  California  The 
surveys  for  a  «hip  (anal  from  Stockton  to  deep 
water  on  the  ban  Joaqmn  nver,  about  15  m 
below,  have  been  completed.  There  are  sere 
ral  lines  of  telegraph  connecting  San  Francisco 
with  the  east  and  with  different  parts  of  the 
Paoiflo  coast. — In  1872  California  contained 
13  national  and  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $10,900,000 ;  of  these  6,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  |9,050,000,  were  m  San  Francisco,  There 
were  20  savings  banks,  with  68,718  depositors, 
and  deposits  aggregating  $47,784,372;  10  of 
these,  with  42,999  depositors  and  $40,869,405 
deposits,  were  ia  San  Francisco.  In  1871  there 
were  7  California  Are  and  marine  insurance 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  $8,850,000  and 
accumulations  to  the  amonnt  of  $2,087,967; 
and  2  life  insurance  companies,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $100,000 ;  24  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  of  other  states  and  countries, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $17,000,000,  have 
agencies  in  the  state,  and  35  foreign  life  in- 
surance companies. — The  conatitution  of  Cali- 
fornia is  similar  in  its  general  features  to  those 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Union.  It  was 
adopted  Nov.  13,  1849,  and  has  been  twice 
amended.  By  its  proviaions,  foreigners  who 
are  hona  fide  residents  are  secured  the  same 
rights  in  respect  to  property  as  native-bom 
dUzena.  No  public  debt  shall  be  created  ex- 
ceeding at  any  time  the  sum  of  $800,000,  ex- 
cept.npon  a  specific  vote  of  the  people,  and 
then'  within  certain  prescribed  liraite.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  must  be  approved  by 
two  sessions  of  the  le^slature,  between  which 
a  general  election  for  assemblymen  occurs,  and 
by  the  people.  A  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  may  be  called  by  the  people,  the 
question  having  been  submitled  to  them  by  a 
two-tbirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  white  male  citi- 
zens 21  years  of  age,  not  oonvicted  of  crime  or 
idiotic,  resident  0  months  in  the  state  and  30 
days  in  the  county  or  district;  but  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  IBth  amendment  to  the  federal 


constitution,  colored  citizens  are  entitled  to 
vote  Elections  lor  state  ofiicers,  members  of 
congress,  and  of  the  legislature  are  held  hi 
ennially  on  the  first  Tuesdaj  m  September  (odd 
years),  the  superintendent  of  public  mstrnc- 
tion  and  the  judges  are  chosen  at  a  special 
election  held  in  October  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  <.aat  is  sufficient  tor  a  choice  The  legis 
lative  department  consists  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  80  members  nor  leas 
than  30,  and  a  senate  of  nut  more  than  one 
half  nor  less  than  one  third  of  the  number  of 
There  are  now  {1873)  40  aena- 
who  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  second  year,  and  80  as- 
semblymen, elected  for  two  years.  The  legis- 
lature meets  biennially  in  Sacramento  on  the 
first  Mondaj'  in  December  of  the  odd  years ; 
the  session  is  limited  to  90  days,  but  may  be 
extended  by  joint  resolution.  All  white  male 
cilJzeDS  resident  one  year  in  the  state  and  six 
months  in  the  district  are  ehgible  to  member- 
ship. The  executive  department  consists  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  aecretary  of 
state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney  general, 
surveyor  general,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years. 
Tlie  qualification  of  ail  for  eligibility  is  an  age 
of  26  years  or  over,  and  a  citizenship  and  resi- 
dence in  the  state  of  two  years.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature  is  required  to  pass  any 
measure  over  the  executive  veto.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  five  justices, 
elected  by  the  people  for  ten  years,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $800,  in  questions 
of  the  legality  of  taxes,  &c.,  and  in  criminal 
cases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  courts  (now 
17  in  number),  with  one  judge  eachj  elected 
for  six  years,  having  original  jurisdiction  in 
law  and  equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount 
exceeds  $200,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  a31 
criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
in  issues  of  fact  joined  in  probate  courts;  coun- 
ty courts,  consisting  of  one  judge  in  each  coun- 
ty, elected  for  four  years,  who  performs  the 
duties  of  surrogate  or  probate  judge,  and,  with 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  holds  courts  of  spe- 
cial sessions ;  and  such  a  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county,  town,  city,  or 
village,  and  with  such  powers,  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct.    There  is  a  separate  probate 
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conrt  for  San  Francisco  co.,  and  a  crirainal 
court  for  the  city  of  San  rmnoisoo;  the  judge 
of  the  latter  is  elected  for  four  years.  All 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  the  wife 
before  marriage,  and  that  acquired  hy  her 
after  marriage,  is  by  the  laws  of  the  state  her 
sole  and  separate  property ;  hut  the  earnings 
of  both  wii'e  and  husband  are  common  property, 
except  that  ttie  earnings  of  the  former  are  not 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  latter.  When  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  her  husband,  the  eaminga 
of  the  wife  and  those  of  minor  children  with 
her  are  hers,  and  she  may  sue  and  be  sned 
alone,  and  convey  alone  by  leave  of  the  court, 
and  married  women  may  dispose  of  their  eepa^ 
rate  estate  by  will.  A  homestead  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000  in  value  belonging  to  a  head  of 
femily,  or  $1,000  to  a  single  person,  is  exempt 
from  levy  on  execution.  Treason  and  murder 
in  the  Srst  degree  may  be  pnnished  with  death ; 
murder  in  the  aeoond  degree  and  robbery  from 
the  person  with  imprisonment  from  t«n  years 
to  life ;  manslaughter,  not  more  than  ten  years ; 
killing  in  a  dne),  one  to  seven  years ;  mayhem, 
not  over  14  years ;  rape,  from  five  years  to  life ; 
arson,  one  year  to  bfe ;  forgery  and  perjury, 
one  to  14  years.  Indians  and  Chinese  are  pro- 
hibited from  giving  evidence  in  court  for  or 
against  whites.  The  immigration  of  Chinese 
is  disconraged,  and  special  taxes  are  imposed 
npon  them.  Any  rate  of  interest  may  be 
legally  stipulated  for;  in  the  absence  of  s^eciaJ 
agreement^  the  rate  is  10  per  cent.  Caliiomia 
has  four  representatives  and  two  senatora  in 
congress,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  six  votes 
in  t£e  electoral  college.  The  laws  of  the  state 
have  recently  been  revised  and  arranged  under 
a  oivH  code,  pol'tical  code  ode  of  c'vil  proce 
dure,  and  penal  code  n}  ch  hate  been  a|; 
proved  by  the  legislatu  e  The  total  debt  ot 
the  state  in  1861  amomted  to  $4  621  1  and 
in  18"1  was  repo  ted  by  tie  state  treasurer  as 
follows 
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Grind  total,  Jnne  30  1^  (3  646341  Ofl 

According  to  the  teleral  cen  us  of  1870  tl  e 
public  debt  of  counties  amounted  to  $13,817,- 
711,  and  of  towns;  cities,  &e.,  $842,844.  The 
total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  $3,508,164;  of  which  $2,16fi,- 
923  were  from  direct  taxes,  $84,118  from  li- 
censes, $614,003  from  lands,  $166,795  from 
stamps,  $57,196  il-om  commissioners  of  immi- 
gration, $24,756  from  fees,  $191,278  from  har- 
bor commissioners,  $244,000  from  school  fund, 
$88,250  from  insurance  companies,  and  $69,850 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  total  dis- 
bursements from  the  state  treasury  were  $3,- 
814,037;  of  which  $81,659  were  for  the  execu- 


tive department,  $377,939  for  legislative  ex- 
penses, $120,809  for  the  judiciary,  $30,232  for 
state  library,  $65,000  for  printing,  $108,410  for 
state  prison,  $189,597  for  asylum  for  insane, 
$54,500  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  $11,030  for 
industrial  school,  $508,0fi7  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  schools,  $125,050  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, $78,779  for  lands,  $30,128  for  encour- 
agement of  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
$273,531  for  state  capital,  $89,611  for  wharves 
and  docks,  $235,210  for  sea  wall,  $325,448  for 
school  flind,  $371,542  for  interest,  $538,862  for 
redemption  of  state  debt,  $25,000  for  geological 
survey,  $40,562  for  military  purpOBcs,  $50,000 
for  legal  tenders,  and  $188,071  for  miscellane- 
ous purposes.  The  total  taxation  not  national 
w'as:  state,  $2,540,883;  county,  $6,068,041; 
town,  city,  &c.,  $208,691;  total,  $7,817,115. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $176,- 
537,160;  of  persona!  estate,  $93,116,903;  total, 
$269,644,068 ;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  $638,767,017.  Theinternal  revenue  col- 
lections in  1871  were  $3,606,931,  The  advance 
in  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  ten  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement;  1861, 
$147,811,61716;  1862,  $160,369,071  81;  1868, 
$174,104,955  07;  1864,  $180,484,949  85;  1865, 
$188,509,161  00;  1866,  $200,764,13660;  1867, 
$212,205,339  01;  1868,  $287,483,175  07;  1869, 
$260,668,886  08;  1870,  $277,538,134  97.  A 
state  lunatic  asylum  was  estabfished  at  Stock- 
ton by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1858 ;  the  build- 
ings are  commodious  and  well  arranged,  with 
100  acres  of  ground  handsomely  laid  out;  the 
number  of  patients,  Oct.  1,  .1871,  was  1,090,  of 
whom  304  were  females ;  533  were  received 
during  the  year,  of  whom  333  were  foreigners. 
Tl  e  recoveries  are  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
adm  ss  ons,  and  tie  deaths  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  ■«  hole  number  treated.  The  total  expen- 
d  tures  for  the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1,  1871, 
amo  ted  to  $414  163.  A  state  institution  for 
deaf  dumb  and  blind  was  established  at  Oak- 
land m  18ti6  The  building,  which  is  194  by 
148  ft  s  erected  upon  a  tract  of  186  acres. 
The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  receiving  in- 
str  et  on  n  1871  was  65,  of  whom  26  were  fe- 
males number  of  instructors,  3;  annual  ex- 
pend ture  $158  098;  number  of  blind,  88 ;  in- 
structors and  other  employees,  19 ;  number  of 
hi  nd  adm  tted  s  nee  the  opening,  66 ;  average 
annual  expend  tuie  for  five  years,  $57,000.  A 
state  md  str  al  school  was  established  in  San 
Francisco  m  1858,  for  children  of  the  criminal 
class;  the  number  of  inmates  Oct.  1, 1871,  was 
244,  of  whom  207  were  boys  and  87  girls. 
The  state  prison  is  at  San  Qnentin,  12  m.  from 
San  Francisco.  It  contains  458  cets,  each  7  tt. 
long,  4i  jride,  and  7  high.  In  1871  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  employees  was  51 ;  prison- 
ers, 880,  of  whom  6  were  females,  477  native 
bom,  and  403  foreigners.  The  prisoners  are 
employed  in  cabinet-making,  cooperage,  brick- 
making,  and  harness-making.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  elementary  branches.  There  is  a 
hospital  ftmd  provided  by  the  state,  which  is  ap- 
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portioned  to  the  diiferent  counties  and  expend- 
ed by  the  bofti'ds  of  superriBora  for  the  sapport 
of  the  indigent  siok;  the  expenditures  from 
thia  ftiffld  for  the  two  years  1870  and  1871  were 
$114,980.— Liberal  provisions  have  been  made 
for  education.  In  1861  the  legisdatnrej  in  com- 
pliance with  aproviMon  of  the  constitution,  pass- 
ed an  act  estahliahing  a  system  of  public  schools. 
Under  this  system,  outside  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  but  few  of  tlie  schools  were  free ;  in 
1864  three  fourths  of  them  were  partially  mdn- 
tained  by  rate  bills  and  tuition.  In  1807  they 
were  made  entirely  free.  There  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  pnbiic  insti'uotion,  elected  for  four 
years.  By  the  net  of  18U7,  the  board  of  ednea- 
fcion  consists  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of 
public  instrnction,  the  principal  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school,  the  superintendents  of  pnbiic  schools 
in  the  ootmties  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Santa  Olara,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joa- 
quin, and  twopi-ofesaional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  approved  by  tim  board.  The  schools 
are  open  to  all  white  childi-en  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years.  Separate  schoob  ai'e 
provided  for  negro  and  Indian  children.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  eacJi  annual  apportionment  of  the 
ediool  fund  is  set  apart  as  a  district  school  li- 
brary fund.  A  state  teachers'  institute  is  held 
annually  in  San  Francisco,  and  county  institutes 
are  held  in  many  of  the  counties.  The  school 
ftmd  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  schools,  the  congressional  gi'ant 
of  500,000  acres  to  all  new  states,  all  escheat- 
ed estates,  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of 
state  lands.  The  intei-est  on  these  sums,  to- 
gether with  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  is  devo- 
ted to  educational  punioses.  The  school  reve- 
nue is  augmented  by  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
poll  tas  and  by  a  tas  of  10  cents  on  every 
|100  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  state. 
There  is  also  a  county  tax  for  school  puiToses, 
and  a  district  tax  may  be  levied  for  Buildings. 
According  to  tiie  census  of  1870,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  6  and  18  yeai-s  of 
^  was  187,129,  of  whom  Sl,176  were  attend- 
ing school.  The  nnmher  of  schools  of  all  classes 
was;  public,  1,343,  with  767  male  and  1,110 
female  teaohei-s,  and  89,772  male  and  35,775 
female  pupils ;  classical,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical, 41,  with  204  male  ojud  73  female  teachers, 
and  3,335  male  and  1,270  female  pupils;  and 
other  private,  parochial,  and  charity  schools, 
167,  with  88  male  and  305  female  teachers,  and 
3,305  male  and  3,334  femtde  pupils.  The  total 
annual  income  for  schools  was  $2,946,308,  in- 
clnding  $69,057  from  endowment,  $1,669,464 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,817, 79T 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition.  Tlie 
total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  1871 
amounted  to  |1,71S,430,  of  whidi  $1,108,136 
was  for  teachers'  wages,  The  total  valuation  of 
schoolproperty  was $8,362,580.  There were449 
colored  children  and  140  Indiana  attending  puh- 
lic  schools,  and  58  colored  children  and  14  In- 


dians attending  private  scliools.  Little  hi 
done  by  the  public  authorities  for  the  in 
of  the  Ohineee ;  but  there  ai-e  mission  schools  in 
which  adults  as  weU  as  children  are  taught  in 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  Ma- 
rysville,  Provbion  is  made  for  the  enumera^ 
tion  and  instruction  of  Indian  children  who  ai'e 
under  the  guardianship  of  whites.  The  state 
noimal  school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  teachers  was  establislied  in  San  Francisco  in 
1862,  and  in  1871  removed  to  San  Jos6.  At 
the  close  of  that  year  there  were  5  instructors 
and  168  students,  of  whom  140  were  females. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  263.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  tini- 
vei'sity  of  California  was  formally  opened  at 
Oakland  Sept.  23,  1869.  Its  permanent  site 
will  be  at  Berkeley,  4  m.  W,  of  Oakland,  where 
a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  has  been  transfeiTed 
to  it  by  the  college  of  CaUforaia,  which  has 
been  merged  in  the  univei-sity.  The  univerwty 
is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  33  regents, 
of  which  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instrnction, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  president  of  the  state 
agi-icultural  society,  and  president  of  the  me- 
chanics' institute  of  San  Francisco  are  ea  officio 
members.  Oollegea  of  agriculture,  of  mechan- 
ic arts,  of  mines,  of  civil  engineei-ing,  of  let- 
tei-s,  and  of  medicine  have  been  organized.  A 
bureau  of  mOitai'y  instrnction  has  been  estab- 
li^ed,  and  there  is  a  preparatory  depai-t- 
ment  oonneoted  witli  the  university.  In  each 
of  the  colleges  the  full  course  is  four  years, 
witii  tliree  terms  in  each  year.  Young  wo- 
men are  admitted  on  the  same  teiins  with  young 
men.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  university  proper, 
but  not  in  the  preparatory  department.  At 
the  banning  of  the  third  scholastic  yeai-,  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  there  were  147  students,  as  fol- 
lows; in  the  collie  of  arts,  75;  letters,  28; 
optional  courses,  SO;  special  courses,  24.  Du- 
ring the  year  26  young  women  were  admitted 
to  the  university  and  358  students  to  tiie  pre- 
paratory department.  The  medical  depart- 
ment had  8  professors,  and  tiie  colleges  of  arts 
and  letters  10.  The  university  already  pos- 
sesses excellent  appai'atus  valued  at  over  $30,- 
000,  and  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes. 
Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  |300' 
have  been  established  by  the  legislature.  The 
expenditui-es  from  Dec.  12,  1869,  to  Jan.  1, 
1873,  amounted  to  $270,304.  The  university 
is  entitled  to  the  160,000  acres  of  land  ^ven 
by  congress  to  the  state  for  an  agricultural 
college.  There  are  18  separate  incorporated 
colleges  in  the  state,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant ai'e  the  college  of  St.  Augustine  (Episco- 
pal), at  Benicia,  having  in  1871  7  instructors, 
90  students,  and  alibraiy  of  11,000  volumes; 
St.  Ignatius  college  (Boman  Catholic),  in  San 
Francisco,  with  19  instructors  and  559  stu- 
dents ;  Santa  Olara  college  (Catholic),  at  Santa 
Clara,  with  17  instructors,  335  students,  and  a 
library  of  12,000  volumes;  the  university  of 
the  Pacific  (Methodist),  at  Santa  Clara,  with  6 
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instractors,  55  maJe  and  60  female  students, 
Mid  a,  library  of  2,000  Tolnmes;  the  Paeifio 
Hethodist  college,  at  Vaoavilie,  with  7  instmc- 
tora  and  119  male  and  88  female  students; 
Hesperian  oolite  (Christian),  at  Woodland, 
with  7  instructors  and  37  male  and  82  female 
Btndents;  and  the  Franciscan  college  (Catho- 
lic), at  Santa  Barbara,  with  6  instructors,  93 
students,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  So 
far  as  heard  from,  these  18  institutions  had  in 
1871  90  instructors,  1,682  students,  of  whom 
308  were  females,  and  19,150  volumes  in  their 
lihraries.  There  are  three  theological  semina- 
ries :  that  of  the  college  of  St.  Angustine  (Epis- 
copal),^ and  the  theological  seminary  (Presbyte- 
rian), in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Paciflc  theo- 
logical seminary  (Congregational),  at  Oakland. 
In  1871  they  had  8  instructors,  endowments 
a^regating  $50,000,  and  1,500  volumes  in 
their  libraries.  The  Toland  medical  college, 
in  San  Francisco,  was  organized  in  1864,  and 
in  1871  had  14  professors.  There  are  three 
institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  fe- 
males only :  the  yonng  ladies'  seminary  at  Be- 
nioift,  the  female  college  of  the  Paeitic  at  Oak- 
land, and  tie  college  of  Notre  Dame  at  San 
Jos6.  These  institutions  in  1871  had  46  in- 
sfaTjctors,  720  students,  and  libraries  contain- 
ing 5,000  volumes.  There  are  two  commercial 
and  buMuess  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  and 
one  at  San  JosS.— The  total  number  of  libra- 
ries reported  by  the  census  of  1870  was  1,617, 
with  474,299  volumes.  Of  these,  873,  contain- 
ing 316,674  volumes,  were  private,  and  744, 
with  159,625  volumes,  other  than  private; 
among  the  latter  were  288  school  and  college 
libraries,  with  29,113  volumes;  208  Sunday 
school,  63,940;  98  church,  18,180;  and  81 
circulating,  22,475.  The  principal  lihraries 
are  those  of  the  mercantile  association  of 
San  Francisco,  80,000  volumes;  of  the  odd 
fdlows'  association,  17,000 ;  of  the  mechanics' 
institute,  13,000 ;  of  the  What  Cheer  house, 
B,000:  of  the  Verein  association,  4,500;  the 
state  library  in  Sacramento,  26,000;  and  the 
collection  of  the  Sacramento  library  associa- 
tion. The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  1870  waa  201,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  491,903,  and  issuing  47,- 
472,766  copies  annually.  Of  these,  88  wore 
daily,  with  a  circulation  of  94,100 ;  4  tri-week- 
ly,  oironlation  9,500;  4  semi-weekly,  circula- 
tion 2,700;  140  weekly,  circulation  298,603; 
1  semi-monfMy,  circulation  300 ;  17  monthly, 
drculation  82,200;  2  quarterly,  circulation 
4,500;  and  14  were  published  in  foreign  lan- 
guages: French  2,  German  6,  Spanish  4,  Ital- 
ian 2,  and  Eusaian  1.— The  total  number  of 
religious  organizations  was  643,  having  582 
edifices,  with  195,558  sittings,  and. property 
valued  at  $7,404,235.  Included  in  these  were 
7  Chinese  organizations  having  Q  edifices,  with 
rittings  for  2,600  persons,  and  property  valued 
at  $22,500 ;  and  2  Greek  organizations,  with 
property  valued  at  $6,000.  The  principal  de- 
nominations were : 


BoniM  Cathollg       Iftl  86  SIQ  4.6iia,a<IO 

The  Chinese  are  nearly  all  Buddhists.  A  few 
of  the  Indians  have  been  Christianized,  but 
most  of  them  are  destitute  of  any  creed  beyond 
a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit. — The  name 
California  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Ber- 
nal  Di&z  del  Castillo,  an  oflicer  who  served  un- 
der Cortea  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 
him  limited  to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast.  In 
some  of  the  early  English  maps  California  is 
called  New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  the  coast 
in  1578,  during  one  of  his  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions. A  century  later,  being  then  supposed 
to  be  insular,  it  was  called  Islas  Carolinas,  in 
honor  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain;  but  subsequent- 
ly the  original  name  was  revived  and  univer- 
sallj  adopted.  Lower  or  Old  California  was 
discovered  as  early  as  1534  by  Ximenes,  a 
Spanish  esplorer;  but  the  first  settlements  were 
made  much  later,  in  1688,  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. The  precise  date  of  the  discovery 
of  New  or  Upper  California  is  uncertain;  but 
it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Old  California, 
and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was  founded 
as  late  aa  1768.  Other  missions  and  presidios 
were  established  in  the  following  years,  and 
the  government  of  the  country,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  was  intrusted  to  certain  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  discovered  about  1770,  and  a 
mission  was  established  thei-e  in  1776.  In 
1803,  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had 
been  established,  with.  15,562  oOnverte.  Three 
more  missions  were  subsequently  established, 
and  in  1881  the  entire  population  is  stated  by 
Forbes  in  his  " History  of  Upper  California" 
at  23,025  (exclusive  of  unconverted  Indians), 
of  whom  18,688  were  Indian  converte.  The 
Spanish  power  in  Oaiiibrnia  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mesican  revolution  in  1822,  and  though 
the  government  of  that  country  .changed  fre- 
quently, all  administrations  agreed  in  the  pol- 
icy of  secularizing  the  government  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  fathers  were  finally  stripped  of 
their  possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and 
influence.  The  settlement  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  advance,  particularly  from  the  immigra- 
rion  of  foreigners,  tie  people  of  the  United 
States  being  largely  represented.  During  the 
years  1848,  '44,  ,'4Q,  and  '46  many  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  the  Unit«d  States  settled  in 
California.  After  tie  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  in  CaUfomia  terminated 
favorably  to  the  latter  early  in  January,  1847. 
The  treaty  of  peace  soon  followed,  by  which 
California  and  certain  other  territory  were 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  the  white 
popnlation  was  estimated  at  12,000  to  16,000. 
In  the  monih  of  February,  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered on  the  property  of  Ool.  Sutter,  near 
the  town  of  Ooloma  in  El  Dorado  co.  The 
news  spread  rapidly,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  gold  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  state.  People  flocked  In  from  Mexico, 
from  South  Araerioa,  from  the  Atlantic  states, 
from  Europe,  and  from  China.  The  emigration 
was  altogether  unparalleled.  In  a  very  short 
time  California  contained  a  mixed  population 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  energetic, 
daringj  reckless,  and  dangeroua  people.  A 
substantial  government  became  necessary. 
Gen.  Riley,  3ie  military  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, eailed  a  convention  of  delegates,  to 
meet  at  Monterey,  Sept.  1,  1849,  to  frame  a 
state  constitution.  The  convention  met,  and 
after  aboat  six  weeks'  con^deration  agreed  on 
a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted ;  and  on  Sept. 
i),  1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Gambhng  hecame  almost  a  univer- 
sal passion  amo:^  the  Califomians.  Whole 
squares  were  devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San 
Francisco.  Real  estate  and  prices  of  ai!  kinds 
rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  made 
by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots.  Among  the 
emigrants  to  California  were  a  largenumber  of 
outlaws  from  sU  parts  of  the  world,  bat  mainly 
from  Australia  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  gold  digging  there  were  no 
Lcient  means  for  a  proper  administration  of 
„  stioe.  Lynch  law  was  resorted  to  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  viplance  com- 
mittees were  established  in  the  chief  towns,  by 
whom  thieves  and  murderers  were  arrested, 
summarily  tried,  and  if  convicted,  hanged.  The 
iirst  vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco  was 
formed  in  1851.  That  of  1856  had  its  constitu- 
tion and  an  executive  committee,  to  whose  sn- 
pervision  the  general  management  was  intrast- 
ed,  and  which  performed  its  Amotions  with  the 
utmost  quietness  and  dignity.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  was,  that  no  pereon 
brought  before  the  committee  should  be  pun- 
ished without  a  fair  trial  and  conviction  The 
committee  provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  headquar- 
ters, and  constructed  cells  for  prisoners  and 
apartments  for  its  various  necessities  It  ar- 
rested and  tried  rogues  and  dangerous  men, 
some  of  whom  were  hanged,  some  transported, 
and  others  acquitted.  The  committee  succei'i- 
fuliy  resisted  tlie  eflbrts  of  the  state  authorities 
for  its  suppression,  and  practically  held  supreme 
power.  After  a^ort  reign  the  committee  sur- 
rendered its  power  in  the  latter  part  of  1856, 
having  during  its  extraordinary  administration 
of  public  affairs  tried  and  disposed  of  some  80 
cases  brought  before  them;  fourof  their  prison- 
ers were  executed,  one  committed  suicide  while 
Ma  case  was  under  deliberation,  and  moat  of 
the  others  were   banished  from    the  stjite. 
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In  its  eariier  history  San  Francisco  was  «x 
times  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Sacramento 
and  other  large  towns  have  also  suflered  in  the 
sanie  way.  llie  total  loss  by  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  has  been  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1861 
California  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood 
which  destroyed  property  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.  One  of  the  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  known  in  California  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1872,  in  Tulare 
and  Inyo  counties.  The  first  and  most  violent 
shock  was  felt  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  mmor 
shocks  extending  over  several  days.  Large 
fissures  in  the  ground  and  upheavals  of  eartti 
extended  for  miles,  causing  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  About  30  persons  were 
kUled  and  100  wounded.  The  line  of  the  shook 
extended  from  Red  Blnff  in  Tehama  co.  as 
far  S.  as  Visalia  in  Tulare  co.,  where  was  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  violence.  It  followed 
the  trend  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  The  area 
in  commotion  was  about  500  m.  long  by  100 
broad,  but  the  shock  was  felt  in  San  Francisco 
and  other  parts  of  the  state.  During  the  civil 
war  no  troops  were  ftirnished  by  California ; 
this  was  due  to  the  isolated  position-  of  the 
state,  there  being  at  that  tune  no  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  east. — See  "The  Resources 
of  California,"  by  J.  S.  Hittel  (San  Francisco, 
1868);  "Geological  Survey  of  California,"  by 
J.  D.  Whitney  (vol.  i.,  1865);  "History  of 
CaKfornia,"  by  Franklin  Tuthill  (1866);  Cali- 
/ornien :  uber  dessert  BenBlkerung  wnd  gmell- 
sehf^ftliehe  Zustdnde,  by  K,  Eflh!  (New  York, 
1867);  "The  Natural  Wealth  of  California," 
by  Titus  Fey  Oronise  (San  Francisco,  1868); 
"  Progress  of  the  Geolomcal  Survey,  1870-'71," 
by  J.  D.  Whitney;  " California r  A  Book  for 
Travellers  and  Settlers,')  by  Charles  Nordhoff 
(New  York,  1873). 

CAUFOBNU,  Salt  of  (Span.  Mar  Serm^o, 
Red  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  separating  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  on  the  west, 
from  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Oina- 
loa,  on  the  east.  It  is  about  700  m.  long,  and 
from  70  to  150  m.  wide.  Its  coasts  are  in- 
dented with  many  small  bays,  and  numerous 
islands  stud  its  surface.  The  Colorado  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  and  several  streams  empty  into  it 
from  the  east.  The  ports  of  Loreto,  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  are  Mtuated  on  its  shores.  The 
N  portion  is  full  of  shoals,  hidden  rocks,  and 
dangerous  currents ;  the  8.  portion  is  safer  for 
na\igatioQ.  The  California  coast  abounds  in 
pearl  oysters,  and  the  fishery,  now  little  pur- 
sued, was  formerly  very  important. 

CiUFORNU,  Indiug  of.  The  Indians  of 
Lower  California,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  peninsula,  comprised  two  families,  the 
Waikur  on  the  south  and  the  Cochimi  on  the 
north.  Those  of  Upper  California  were  of  sev- 
eral families.    In  the  north  were  the  Makaw, 
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the  OlamentkeoD  Bodegabay,  theMutsnn,  and 
Acagcheinem  near  Monterey ;  there  were  8ho- 
shonee  tribes  further  south,  and  then  Yuma 
tribes.  All  these  were  on  the  lowest  scale  of 
hamasity,  went  naked,  used  rude  weapons, 
hved  in  mere  huts  of  boughs  or  reeds,  and  were 
disgusting  in  food  and  manners.  Nowhere  was 
there  more  unpromising  material  for  mission- 
aries, yet  in  no  part  were  missions  established 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  Jesuits  began  their 
reductions  in  1697.  A  revolt  took  place  in 
178i,  in  which  nearly  aU  the  missions  were  sus- 
pended, but  they  were  soon  restored.  They 
trained  the  Indians  tfl  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  though  the  sloth  of  the  In- 
diana required  a  somewhat  strict  discipline, 
they  made  these  communities  self-sustaining. 
At  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  there  were- 
18  of  these  missions.  They  then  passed  to  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  in  1T66  could 
still  number  4,000  Christian  Indians ;  but  they 
have  since  greatly  declined.  The  Franciscans 
began  missions  in  Upper  California  in  17fi8, 
and  conducted  them  with  success,  collecting 
the  Indians,  training  and  goreming  them.  In 
1884  these  missions  contained  30,000  Indians. 
The  northern  Indiana  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  lower  province,  making  good  bows  and 
arrows,  nets,  and  rafts  of  bnlrushes.  They 
burned  their  dead.  Their  religious  ideas  were 
very  vague,  the  medicine  men  being  as  usual 
the  priests.  Vapor  and  hot  sand  baths  were 
their  usual  remedies.  Under  tbe  Mexican 
government  these  missions  were  so  liroken  up 
that  in  1812  the  population  had  dwindled  to 
4,460,  their  cattle  were  nearly  gone,  and  their 
cultivated  Ifflids  waste.  The  Mexican  law  rec- 
ognized them  as  proprietors  of  these  mission 
lands,  but  under  the  tjnited  States  government 
this  right  has  been  ignored,  and  the  surviving 
misMon  Indians  in  Uie  coimties  of  San  Diego 
and  San  Bernardino,  ■  numbering  5,000,  are 
homeless.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  civiliz- 
ed, and  are  hired  by  the  whites.  A  proposal  to 
place  them  on  a  reservation  has  led  to  diffi- 
culties fanned  by  interested  whites,  Besides 
the  remnant  of  mission  Indians,  there  were  in 
1871  800  Haopas  and  Siahs,  at  the  Hoopa  Vat- 
ley  ^ency  on  Trinity  river;  2,365  Klamath 
Indians,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  796  Ukies, 
Pitt  Rivers,  Wylactiea,  Concows,  and  Red- 
woods, on  Round  Valley  reservation ;  17S 
Tul6s  and  188  T^ona  on  the  Tnl6  reservation ; 
500  Wichumnies,  Coweas,  and  Yokas,  in  the 
same  county;  and  about  15,000  of  other  tribes 
scattered  in  various  parts. 

CALIFOBNU,  Umet  or  (Hd  (Span.  S<^a  or 
Ft'ej*  Gal\fomia),  a  territory  of  jf  esico,  occu- 
pying the.  peninsula ,  extending  N",  W.  from 
Cape  San  Lucas,  lat.  22°  52'  H".,  Ion.  109°  53' 
W.,  about  750  m.  to  lat.  33°  20'  N.,  and  having 
a  breadth  of  from  30  to  160  m. ;  bounded  N. 
by  California,  E,  by  the  Colorado  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Arizona  and  Sonora,  and  by 
the  gulf  of  California,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific ; 
area,  about  67,500  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1868,  21,645. 


The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Indians  and 
mixed  races,  mostly  residing  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  municipalities  (municipalidades),  each 
having  an  alcalde,  or  jiiee  del  distrito,  as  its 
judicial  head.  The  principal  towns  are  La 
Paz,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  gulf  coast,  and  Loreto,  about  150 
m.  further  N.,  both  very  small.  The  coasts 
are  flat,  sandy,  irregular,  and  frequently  in- 
dented by  coves  and  bays,  while,  especially 
along  the  gulf,  they  are  skirted  by  many  small 
islands.  The  principal  islands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  Cedros  and  Santa  Margarita;  Guada- 
lupe, about  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Cedros,  also  belongs 
to  the  territory.  On-  the  gulf  coast  are  the 
islands  of  CeraLbo,  Espiritu  Santo,  San  Jos^, 
Carmen,  and  Angelo  de  ia  Guarda.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  on  the  Pacific  coast,  commencing  at 
the  north,  are  those  of  Todos  Santos,  San 
Quintin,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  Ballenas,  and  La 
Magdalena,  which  for  the  last  60  years  has 
been  visited  by  American  whalers,  sealers,  and 
fur  hunters,  who  since  1854  have  had  regular 
establishments  there.  Entering  the  gulf,  the 
first  important  bay  is  that  of  La  Paz,  which 
penetrates  the  land  S.  from  Espiritu  Santo 
island  some  25  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  6  to 
10  m.  The  cove  opposite  tlie  town  of  La  Paz 
may  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  not  over 
18  or  20  ft.  of  water;  this  port  is  a  stopping 
point  for  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
ports  along  the  Mexican  coast.  Loreto  is,  next 
to  La  Paz,  the  best  harbor  on  this  coast.  Other 
ports  are  Los  Angeles,  and,  near  the  head  of 
the  gulfi  San  Fehpe  Jesus. — The  peninsula  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  traversed  throughout 
by  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  tangea. 
It  is  divided  into  three  regions.  From  Cape 
San  Lucas  due  N.  to  Cape  La  Paz,  in  lat.  24° 
20',  about  100  ju.,  stretches  the  chain  known 
as  Sierra  de  San  Lazaro,  having  an  average 
height  of  about  6,000  ft.,  md  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
Separated  from  this  chain  by  La  Paz  bay,  but 
commencing  about  the  341Ji  parallel,  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Gigantea,  a  chain  having  an  average 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  4,000  ft,,  but  with 
occasion^peais  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high.  It  ex- 
tends N.  W.  to  about  lat.  80°  85',  a  distance  of 
600  m.,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  gulf  shore, 
from  which  it  rises  almost  perpendicularly, 
while  on  the  west  it  declines  gradually  in  gentle 
siopes  or  plateaus,  with  occasional  broken  tracts, 
toward  the  Pacific.  About  lat,  29"  the  Coast 
range  commences,  and  from  lat,  30°  40'  the  E. 
side  of  the  peninsula,  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  30 
m.  from  this  range  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  and 
the  Colorado  river.  Is  low  and  nearly  level  Be- 
tween lat.  26°  40'  and  37°  60'  the  peninsula  sud- 
denly extends  W.,  having  an  average  breadth 
of  about  135  m.,  and  a  range  of  coast  hills  of 
considerable  altitude  stretches  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
near  the  Pacific,  In  this  region  the  land  along 
the  shore  is  low,  and  there  are  extensive  la- 
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goons.  The  mountains  are  in  general  barren 
and  desolate  near  their  summits;  hut  at  their 
huse  are  cactuses  of  estraordinary  size,  aud 
such  of  the  valleys  as  have  a  sufBciency  of 
■water  are  very  fertile.  Only  a  few  small 
streams  fail  into  the  sea,  hut  there  are  several 
epringa  in  the  interior,  sending  forth  atreams 
TThich  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  Along  the 
coast  lagoons  there  is  much  good  soil,  and  iu 
the  plains  and  most  of  the  dry  river  tieds  water 
is  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Where 
irrigation  has  heen  practised,  the  crops  are 
abundant.  Estending  tlirough  nearly  10°  of 
latitude,  Lower  California  has  a  great  variety 
of  climate.  For  about  80  m.  N.  of  Cape  San 
Lucas  the  air  is  mild,  heing  tempered  by  the 
sea  hreeze ;  from  this  section  N.  to  Loreto,  lat. 
36°  10',  the  heat  is  excessive;  hut  further  N. 
the  air  is  cooler.  The  summer  temperature  on 
the  Pacific  coast  ranges  from  58°  to  71° ;  that 
of  the  gulf  coast  is  hotter.  The  sky  is  remark- 
able for  its  transparency  and  deep  azure  color, 
save  at  sunset,  when  it  is  often  variegated  by 
the  most  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and 
green.  In  winter  there  are  heavy  rains  and 
terrific  tornadoes.  In  summer  and  autumn, 
especially  on  the  gulf  coast,  rain  often  falls 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Lower  California  are  m^ze,  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  manioc,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  prunes,  dates,  plantMus,  pineapples, 
olives,  and  figs.  The  sugar  cane  has  also  been 
cultivated,  and  some  cotton  was  raised  by  the 
Jesuits.  Several  varieties  of  the  agave  family 
are  abundant,  and  many  kinds  of  acacia  trees, 
such  as  mesquites,  algarrobas,  and  locusts,  are 
oommoii.  Two  varieties  of  native  palms,  bear- 
ing edible  fruit,  are  frequently  found.  The 
pine,  cedar,  oak,  wild  plum,  Cottonwood,  syca- 
more, willow,  and  elder  are  also  met  with. 
The  priucipal  animals  are  wild  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  homed  cattle,  mules,  and  swine.  The 
adjacent  seas  abound  with  excellent  flsb.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  found  at  intervals  along  the 
coast.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  bay  of  La 
Paz,  near  Loreto,  and  io  the  hays  of  Mul<^S 
and  Los  Angeles.  Fossil  remains  are  found  m 
various  parts.  Argentiferous  galenas  are  very 
common  above  MulejS  bay,  and  pure  sulphur 
occurs  in  the  same  re^ou.  Copper  ores  are 
found  in  several  places  between  the  N.  boun- 
dary and  the  old  mission  of  Eosario,  about  lat. 
31°,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  on  the  N. 
gulf  coast ;  the  deposits  on  Ceralbo,  San  Josfi, 
and  Espiritn  Santo  island  are  very  rich,  Quick- 
silver is  also  said  to  have  heen  found  near  Santa 
Catalina  mission,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
salt  beds  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from  San  Quintin 
to  Magdalena  bay,  are  numerous,  and  the  salt 
is  readily  obtained.  The  mines  on  Carmen 
island  are  very  rich,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  have  been  esported  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Mexican  government  has  of  late  derived  con- 
iuue  ti-om  these  mines.-  Gold  and 
)  found,  a  mine  of  the  former  exist- 
r  La  Paz.— Lower  California  was  dis- 
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covered  by  Cortes  in  1536.  About  1690  the 
Jesuits  formed  establishments  here,  and  in- 
structed the  natives  in  agriculture  andcivihza- 
tion.  Tliey  practised  irrigation  estensively, 
and  exported  some  agricultural  products  to 
the  mainland  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled in  1767,  and  the  missions  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Dominican  monks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  under  whom  they  greatly 
declined ;  and  in  1833  thoy  were  all  secularized 
by  act  of  oonigress.  In  I860  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment granted  that  porUon  of  the  peninsula 
lying  between  lat  31°  and  34°  20'  to  the 
"Lower  California  company"  of  New  York, 
witli  considerable  privileges.  Their  attempts 
at  colonization,  however,  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfiil. 

CALIGNT,  Jean  intcnor  Hne  d^  a  French  mili- 
tary and  civil  en^eer,  bom  in  1657,  died  in 
1731.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Valen- 
ciennes, Freiburg,  Courtrw,  Furnes,  and  Dis- 
mude,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  Burgundy  canal.  He  strengthened  Calais 
against  the  English  in  1694  and  1696  by  new 
forts ;  and  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Eamil- 
lies,  he  frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborough, 
by  causing  tJie  two  banks  of  the  canals  of  Lef- 
finghe  and  of  Bruges  to  be  immdated.  He 
also  constmcted  the  great  dam  on  the  Aa,  at 
Gravehnes. 


A.  D.  13,  put  to  death  in  Kome,  Jan.  24,  41. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Germaniona,  the 
nephew  of  Tiberius.  His  proper  name  was 
Cains  Otesar,  Caligula  being  an  epithet  applied 
to  him  from  the  ealiga  or  half-boot  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  which  he  usually  wore  in  his 
youth.  By  his  contemporaries  he  waa  always 
called  Cains,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Ca- 
ligula as  an  insult.  His  earliest  years  were 
passed  in  camp  with  his  father,  and  he  became 
popular  with  the  soldiers.  After  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  the  exile  of  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  great-grand- 
mother Livia,  and  atterward  lived  in  the  house  of 
his  grandmother  Antonia.  Tiberius  promoted 
him  to  various  posts  of  honor,  and  encouraged 
him  to  look  forward  to  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Tiberius  was  killed  in  37,  as 
is  generally  believed,  at  the  instigation  of  Ca- 
ligula, who  at  all  events  afterward  boasted  that 
he  had  attempted  to  put  him  to  death  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  which  his  family  had  suffered.  Ti- 
berius in  his'will  named  his  grandson  Tibe- 
rius Gemellus  as  co-heir  with  Caligula,  hut  the 
senate  and  people  gave  tlie  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone.  The  first  seven  months  of  his 
reign  seemed  a  period  of  general  prosperity. 
He  then  fell  sick,  and  Rome  was  in  monming ; 
many  persons  vowed  to  saerifice  their  lives  to 
redeem  that  of  the  emperor.  "When  he  recov- 
ered, his  whole  character  appeared  to  have  suf- 
fered a  change.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  he 
had  a  constitutional  taint  of  insanity,  which  was 
now  more  fully  developed.    He  slept  scarcely 
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three  hours  out  of  the  2-1,  often  paced  the  halls 
of  the  palaco  all  night  calling  tor  the  coming 
of  day,  and  talked  of  secluding  himselt  from 
the  world  or  of  taking  poison  His  excesses 
took  the  mo«t  violent  and  unnatural  forma 
He  caused  Tihenus  Gemellus  to  be  put  to 
death  on  a  frivolous  pretext ,  and  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  vowed  to  give  their  lives  for 
him  were  forced  to  kdl  themselves  m  order  to 
earry  out  their  vowb  to  the  gods.  Hia  thirst 
for  hlood  increased  with  the  number  of  his 
victima.  He  put  the  worn-out  gladiators  to 
death,  because  their  maintenance  was  a  bur- 
den to  the  state.  And  when  there  were  no 
criminals  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena,  he  ordered  victims  to  be  taken  at 
random  from  the  spectators,  and  had  their 
tongues  cut  out  tliat  they  might  not  make  a 
distarbanoe  by  their  outcries.  Wken  taking 
his  meals  he  would  sometimes  order  men  to  be 
put  to  torture  before  hia  eyea.  He  removed 
the  awnings  from  the  amphitheatre,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  crowds  sitting 
in  the  hot  summer  sun.  He  found  a  preteit 
in  the  celebratioa  for  the  battle  of  Actinm  to 
convict  the  consula  of  treason,  for  on  one  side 
he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Augustus,  the 
victor,  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  Antony, 
the  vanquished.  He  built  a  bridge  of  boats 
three  miles  long  between  Bdffi  and  Puteoli, 
and  when  it  was  opened  he  caused  numbers 
of  those  whom  he  had  invited  as  spectators 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  His  cruelty  waa 
equalled  by  his  voiaptuousness,  obscenity,  and 
impiety.  He  committed  incest  with  his  three 
sisters,  Julia,  Agripptna,  and  Drusilla,  The 
first  two  he  banished  as  guilty  of  adultery; 
he  deified  the  last  after  her  d^th,  pimiah- 
ing  both  those  who  mourned  and  those  who 
rgoiced  for  her,  since  it  was  equally  impioua 
to  mourn  for  the  dead  woman  who  had  be- 
come a  goddess,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  goddess 
when  the  woman  was  dead.  He  would  some- 
times appear  in  public  as  a  god,  arrayed  as  Ju- 
piter, Bacchna,  or  Apollo,  or  even  as  Venua  or 
Diana.  He  built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  iu  which  was  a  golden  atatue  of  him- 
ael^  of  life  size  and  in  £is  usual  attire.  The 
wealthiest  citizens  were  compelled  to  purchase 
the  honor  of  officiating  as  priests.'  Sometimes 
he  acted  as  his  own  priest,  and  made  hia  horse, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  consulship,  his  colleague. 
In  a  short  time  he  exhausted  the  immense  treas- 
ures left  by  Tiberius,  and  resorted  to  every 
means  for  raising  money.  He  established  a 
public  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  when  his 
daughter  was  born  publicly  begged  money  for 
her  by  way  of  gifts.  Having  exhausted  Rome 
and  Italy  by  his  extortions,  he'tifmed  his  eyea 
elsewhere.  In  the  year  40  he  marched  to 
Oanl,  under  pretext  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, but  really  to  extort  money  from  the 
wealthy  inhabitants.  Executiona  became  as 
frequent  in  Gaul  as  they  had  been  in  Italy. 
After  this  predatory  campaign  he  led  Lis 
army  to  the  seashore,  as  if  he  would  cross 
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over  to  Britain,  hut  having  put  to  sea  returned 
without  landing.  The  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  on  the  seashore,  and  at  a  given 
signal  were  ordered  to  fill  their  helmets  with 
shells,  which  he  caUed  the  spoils  of  the  subju- 
gated ocean.  Returning  to  Home,  he  acted 
with  even  greater  cruelty  than  before.  Hav- 
ing no  German  captives  to  exhibit  at  bis  tri- 
umph, he  had  a  large  number  of  Gauls  dressed 
up  to  simulate  Germans,  and  caused  them  to 
be  scourged  aud  beheaded,  as  though  they  were 
enemies  taken  prisoners  in  battle.  His  rage 
waa  unbounded  because  the  honors  which  the 
senate  had  decreed  to  him  were  unworthy  of 
a  god,  which  he  clauned  to  be ;  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  ordering  the  slaughter  of  half  the 
senate  and  more  tlian  half  the  equestrian  or- 
der, when  his  career  was  cut  short,  four 
months  after  his  return  to  Rome,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Oassius  Ohterea,  a  tri- 
bune of  a  prffltorian  cohort,  and  others,  con- 
spired to  put  him  to  deali.  According  to 
some  he  was  killed  near  the  theatre,  accord- 
ing to  others  in  his  own  palace,  while  he  was 
heating  some  boys  rehearse  the  parts  which 
they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  fa- 
vorite wife,  Milona  Oasonia,  whom  he  had 
threatened  with  torture  in  order  to  force  her 
to  divulge  how  she  had  made  him  love  her,  re- 
mained by  the  corpse,  and  when  the  murder- 
ers returned  bade  them  kill  her,  ao  that  ahe 
might  die  with  her  husband.  She  was  put  to 
death,  along  with  her  infant  daughter.  The 
corpse  of  Caligula  was  taken  at  night  by  Ms 
iriends,  half  burned,  and  hastily  buried.  His 
sisters,  whom  he  had  banished,  came  back,  and 
had  the  reraaina  disinterred,  completely  burn- 
ed, and  the  ashes  honorably  diapoaed  of. 

CiUPH  (Arab.  Mali/ or  khalifi,  successor), 
the  title  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  aucceaaora 
of  Mohammed.  The  prophet  seems  to  have 
made  no  provision  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  state,  and  died  without  naming 
his  successor.  Immediately  after  his  death  (633) 
three  rival  parties  appeared.  At  the  head  of 
the  first  was  Omar,  who  demanded  the  election 
of  Abu  Bekr,  Mohammed's  father-in-law,  fore- 
seeing that  he  himaelf  would  succeed.  The 
second  party  was  headed  by  Ali,  son-in-law 
and  general  of  the  prophet,  who  declared  for 
himself.  The  third  party  consisted  of  the 
Medinites,  who  demanded  the  election  of  one 
of  themselves.  Abu  Bekr,  then  a  very  old 
man,  was  chosen.  Under  him  the  scattered 
portions  of  the  Koran  were  collected  into  one 
volume.  Before  his  death  he  appointed  sev- 
eral electors  who  he  knew  would  declare  for 
Omar.  On  Omar's  assassination,  Othman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  caliphate.  Under  his  weak  rule 
dissendons  and  factions  were  instigated  by  Ali 
and  his  friend,  who  declared  that  the  prophet 
would  return  to  earth,  and  that  Ali,  having 
been  his  vizier,  had  been  left  as  hia  regent. 
Ali's  supporters  are  known  as  Shiahs  or 
Shiites.  Othman  was  finally  murdered,  and  Ali 
was  chosen  caliph.    After  suppressing  tke  re- 
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bellion  caused  by  Tallia  and  Zobair,  Ali  found 
himself  confronted  by  Moawiyah,  goyemor  of 
Syria,  one  of  Otbman's  relations,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Moslems  was  the  oonsequence.  Ali 
was  asaassinated,  and  was  succeeded  by  Has- 
san, his  son,  who  resigned  in  favor  of  Moawiyab, 
and  soon  after  died,  as  supposed  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  wife,  at  the  instanoe  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  Moawiyab  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiyades  (from  Ommiyab,  his  ancestor),  the 
caUpbs  of  Damascus  (661).  He  obtained  the 
allegiance  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Omar, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  Mecca  and  Medina  to 
the  'nomination  of  his  son  Yezid  as  bis  succes- 
sor. Me  also  made  the  caliphate  hereditary  in 
his  own  family,  Hossein,  brother  of  Hassan, 
was  invited  to  assume  the  eaiiphate  by  the 
Moslems  of  Irak.  While  proceeding  thither 
be  was  intercepted  by  adetachment  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Cufiib  and  killed,  together  with  all 
his  attendants.  The  hereditary  line  of  the 
Ommiyades  was  broken  by  Merwan  I.,  who 
transferred  the  caliphate  to  his  own  son,  in- 
stead of  the  brother  of  Moawiyah  H.,  to  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  guardian.  The  reign 
of  Abdel-Maiek  was  sign^zedbytheestablisb- 
ment  of  a  regular  coinage  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  W^id  I.  discontinued  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  characters  in  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  revenne,  and  substituted  the  Arabic 
figures.  Meantime  the  Shiahs  or,  partisans  of 
Ali  became  numerous,  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Hindostan,  where  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  prevalent. 
They  maintained  that  Ali,  like  Mohammed, 
would  return,  to  earth,  and  until  then  the 
right  of  suooession  was  vested  in  the  imams, 
his  descendants.  With  these  and  other  like 
doctrines,  and  by  representing  the  Ommiyades 
as  tyrants  and  usurpers,  the  8hiah  emissaries 
gradually  undermined  the  power  of  the  Om- 
miyades, The  descendants  of  Abbas,  one  of 
the  unelesofMohammed,  joined  the  Shiahs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiyades.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Merwan  H.  to  the  throne  the  empire 
became  distracted  with  insurrections.  Cufab 
deposed  ite  Syrian  governor,  and  proclaimed  a 
oaiiph  of  ite  own.  At  Bassorab  another  rival 
was  elevated,  but  was  routed  with  great  loss 
near  Damascus.  At  length  a  descendant  of 
Alphas  marched  into  Syria  and  routed  the 
army  of  Merwan,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  slain.  Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the 
eastern  Ommiyades  in  TOO,  after  a  reign  of 
89  years.  The  Aliides  were  again  dispossess- 
ed, and  the  Abbassides  founded  the  dynasty 
of  that  name,  whose  caliphs  transferred  their 
seat  to  Bagdad.  The  accession  of  the  Abbas- 
aides  was  characterized  by  so  mnch  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  as  to  gam  for  the  first  of  them 
the  appellation  of  Es-Saffab,  the  bloody.  A 
younger  son  of  Merwan  II,  Abderrahman, 
escaped  to  Spain,  where  be  founded  the 
dynasty  of  tie  Spanish  Ommiyade>".  Though 
the  Sbiah  missionanes  preached  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  yet  nei- 


ther the  latter  nor  the  Abbassides  brought 
forward  any  other  claims  to  the  caliphate 
than  the  right  of  descent,  the  former  from 
Tatima,  the  prophet's  daughter,  and  from 
Ali,  and  the  latter  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
the  prophet  and  the  last  survivor  of  his  com- 
panions. Fleeting  the  claims  of  the  Aliides  in 
consequence  of  their  descent  from  a  woman, 
who  had  no  right  of  succession.  The  Aliides 
in  spite  of  their  defeats  were  not  discouraged, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Berbers  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  caliphate  in  N.  W.  Aftica. 
They  afterward  transferred  their  seat  to  Egypt 
(909).  One  of  them,  Eakem,  assumed  the  title 
Biamri,  "  iu  my  own  right,"  instead  of  Billah, 
"by  divine  right,"  and  declared  himself  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Deity.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fatlmites,  and  for  the  purpose  of  undermi- 
ning the  power  of  the  Abbassides,  the  famous 
lodge  at  Cairo  was  instituted  from  which  em- 
anated the  sect  of  the  Assassins.  (See  Assas- 
sins.) InllTl  the  last  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty 
died.  Abderrahman,  the  younger  son  of  Mer- 
wan II.,  the  Ommiyade,  who  had  escaped  to 
Spain,  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  tlie  cali- 
phate in  that  country,  and  his  dynasty  lasted  for 
three  centuries.  In  wealth  and  display  they  ful- 
ly equalled  the  Abbassides.  They  finally  grew 
feeble  and  tyrannical,  and  their  last  caliph,  Ha- 
shem  III.,  was  in  1031  deposed  by  the  army, 
and  with  liitri  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the 
Spanish  Ommiyades.  The  Abbassides,  enfee- 
bled by  long  subjection  to  a  foreign  body 
guard,  originally  composed  of  African,  Circas- 
sian, and  other  slaves,  who  had  made  them- 
selves absolute  masters  of  the  caliphate,  were 
overthrown  by  Hulakuon  the  captiu'e  of  Bag- 
dad in  1268,  and  Mustasem,  the  last  of  the  dy- 
nasty, was  put  to  death.  In  1264  Sultan  Bi- 
bars,  to  ^ve  his  claim  to  the  throne  some  show 
of  legitimacy,  appointed  one  of  the  Abbassides 
as  caliph,  but  with  spiritual  authority  only. 
The  latter  in  return  invested  him  with  tempo- 
ral dominion  over  all  Moslem  countries.  But 
afterward,  fearing  that  he  might  ascribe  to 
himself  temporal  power  as  well,  Bibars  with- 
drew a  part  of  his  guard  from  the  caliph,  who 
succumbed  before  the  Tartar  governor  of  Bag- 
dad and  fled  to  Egypt;  Bibars  appointed  an- 
other in  his  place,  whom  he  however  treated 
as  a  prisoner.  (See  Abbassidks.)— Although 
the  oaiiph  was  the  supreme  temporal  and  spir- 
itual head,  he  could  not  decree  any  new  dog- 
mas, and  where  the  Eoran  did  not  reach  the 
question  at  issue,  it  was  to  be  decided  from 

Srecedent,  analt^y,  and  tradition,  and  to  be 
etermined  by  the  judges  and  uleraas  rather 
than  by  the  caliphs.  The  first  successors  of 
Mohammed  are  called  the  perfect  caliphs.  By 
the  Sunnite  Mohammedans  the  Turkish  sultan 

the  caliphs,  especially  as  possessing  dominion 
over  the  four  holy  cities,  Mecca,  Medina,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Damascus, — The  following  table 
gives  the  members  of  the  different  lines  of  ca- 
liphs, with  the  dates  of  their  a< 
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CILTPPUS,  or  Cil1ippii§,  a  Greek  aetronomer, 
bora  at  Cyzitus  m  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  B  C  He  13  ^aid  to  have  been  a 
[>upil  of  Plito,  anil  fls^ociatBd  with  Aristotle 
in  rectifying  and  completmg  the  discoveries 
of  Eudoxus  Already  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  express  in  entire  nnmbers  the 
three  great  natural  unities  of  time,  the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  A 
century  before  Melon  had  discovered  that  19 
years  corresponded  to  285  months,  or  6,940 
days  Oahppua  it  is  said,  by  means  of  a  Innar 
edipse  which  occurred  six  years  before  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  enabled  to  detect  in 
this  calt,ulat]on  an  error  ot  about  a  quarter  of  a 
day  mthe  IS  years,  which  he  proposed  to  avoid 
by  quadrupling  the  cycle  and  reckoning  it  at 
7G  fears  less  one  day.  This  period  of  76  years 
was  called  the  Calippio  cycle,  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  astronomers  after  the  year  380  B.  C. 

CILIXTINES.  L  A  branch  of  the  Hussites, 
so  called  from  their  demanding  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  that  is,  inclnding  the  cup  (Lat. 
caltx),  tor  laymen ;  also  called  Utraqnists  (Lat. 
•atraqae,  in  both).  (See  HrssiTKS.)  II.  The 
followers  of  George  Calistus,  the  founder  of 
the  party  called  Syncretists.  (See  Oalhtub, 
Gkobqb.) 


CALIXTUS 

CILIXTUS,  the  name  of  three  popes.  I.  The 
first,  born  in  slavery,  was  bishop  of  Eome  from 
about  21T  to  223,  when  he  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  lli  Giddo  »t  Bnrgnnd;,  born 
near  Besanpon,  died  in  Home  in  1124.  He 
was  the  fifth  son  of  William,  count  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  related  to  the  queen  of  France,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  England. 
In  1099  he  was  archbishop  of  Vienne,  and  he 
soon  after  went  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  as  papal  legate,  principally  in  order 
to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  lay  investiture. 
In  1119  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Pope  Gela- 
sius  II  He  hold  councils  at  Toulouse  and  at 
Rheim«,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  emperor 
Henry  V  ,  while  encamped  in  the  vicinity  with 
80,000  men,  was  solemnly  excommunicated  by 
Oalistus,  in  presence  of  the  council.  After 
closing  the  council  Oalixtns  went  to  Eome 
in  1120,  wbere  an  antipope,  named  Gregory 
VIII ,  had  established  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor;  but  Oalistus  expelled 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  princes 
stormed  tie  castle  of  Sutri,  whither  he  had 
fled,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  next  attack- 
ed itie  Frangipani  and  Oenci,  broke  their  pow- 
er, and  demolished  their  castles.  In  1121  and 
1122  he  sent  legates  to  Germany;  a  diet  was 
held  at  WOrzburg,  and  finally  the  pactum  Ca- 
Iixtirtum,  or  concordat  of  Worms,  was  conclu- 
ded Henry  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and 
in  1123  the  first  Lateran  council  was  held,  at 
■«  hioh  800  bishops  were  present,  and  in  this 
council  Henry  was  absolved,  and  the  question 
of  mi  estiture  finally  settled.  In  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Calistus  paid  particular  atteution  to 
the  decoration  of  St.  Peter's  chnrch,  and  re- 
pamng  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  III.  llfanBo 
Borgia,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
Borgia  family,  born  at  Valencia  about  1380,  died 
iug  6, 1458.  After  having  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canoury  by 
tlie  antipope  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna), 
whose  party  was  embraced  by  Alfonso  v., 
kmg  of  Aragon.  Having  soon  after  been  called 
to  the  royal  connoil  by  Alfonso,  he  was  sent  by 
him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  pretehaions;  and  having 
succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  negotiated  the 
reconciliation  of  his  sovereign  with  Pope  Mar- 
tin V  ,  and  was  rewarded  by  that  pontiif  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Valencia,  In  1444  he 
was  made  cardinal  by  Eugenius  IV.,  as  a  re- 
ward for  negotiating  a  reconciliation  between 
hiniself  and  Alfonso  V.  On  April  8,  1465,  he 
succeeded  Nicholas  V.  on  the  papal  throne. 
The  ruling  idea  of  his  pontificate  was  the  re- 
vival of  the  crusades  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  just  captured  Constantinople.  He  endeav- 
ored vainly  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  this 
nndertaking.  The  greatest  fault  which  he  com- 
mitted was  the  elevation  of  his  two  unworthy 
nephews,  Eodrigo  Lenznolo  (who  assumed  the 
name  of  Borgia)  and  Milo,  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinals,  the  former  of  whom  became  after- 
ward pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI. 
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GJUXITS,  Gcoi^e  (properly  Callisen),  a 
Luthoran  divine,  born  at  Meelbj  is  Holstein, 
Dec.  l4,  1D86,  died  in  Ilelmstedt,  March  19, 
1656.  From  1609  to  1618  he  travelled  tlirough 
TrBnce,  England,  and  German)',  and  by  this 
means  became  acqiaainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  countries.  On  his 
return  the  duke  of  Brunswick  appointed  him 
professor  of  theology  in  Helmstedt,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  writing  and 
publishing  a  large  number  of  theological  works, 
and  endeavoring  to  reconcile  and  unite  the 
varioas  Christian  churches,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Apostles'  creed.  At  the  conference  of  Thorn 
(1645)  le  showed  himself  so  moderate  in  his 
Lutheran  opinions  as  to  favor  and  attempt  tie 
reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Re- 
formed church,  and  thereby  incurred  the  hatred 
of  Calovius  and  his  adherents,  who  inaated  on 
his  escommnnioation  from  the  Lutheran  church 
as  suspected  of  Calvinism.  He  had  already 
been  accused  of  Catholicism  on  acoonnt  of  one 
of  bis  works,  the  Epitome  Theologix  MoralU. 
On  the  other  hand.  Van  Catholics  regarded  him 
as  their  most  sagacious  and  insidious  enemy, 
lie  considered  a  union  of  the  sundered  body 
of  Christ  feasible,  if  the  conflicting  parties 
could  be  induced  to  return  to  the  cscunienical 
councils  and  laws  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
This  plan  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  in  eccle- 
siastical history  as  Syncretism,  though  the  fol- 
lowers of  Oalistus  are  sometimes  called.  Calis- 
tines.  He  had  embraced  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, and  on  that  plan  he  produced  scien- 
tific systems  of  ethics  and  theology.  A  full 
list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  his  Goniultatio  de 
Toleramiia  E^ormaUrum  (Helmstedt,  1697). 

ClIXl,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
a/rum  family,  marked  by  an  open  and  spread- 
ing Bpathe,  with  a  white  upper  surface,  an  ob- 


long spadis  entirely  covered  with  flowers, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  thick 
creeping  rodt  stocks.  The  0.  palvetris  is  a 
native  of  marshy  places  in  the  north  of  En- 


made.  The  G.  -Mthiopica  was  introduced  into 
England  irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 
It  is  also  found  wild  in  8t.  Helena.  Its  large 
Bpathe  is  pure  white,  surrounding  a  spadix 
which  is  colored  deeply  yellow  by  its  antnerif- 
erouB  flowers.  It  is  oiwn  cultivated,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideous  plants. 
Being  hardy,  it  will  live  in  temperate  regions, 
growing  in  great  vigor  in  the  ordinary  apart- 
ments of  a  house,  and  may  be  made  to  blossom 
all  the  year  round. 

ClLUHiV,  a  N.  "W.  county  of  Texas,  partly 
drained  by  Hubbard's  creek,  the  Middle  fork 
of  Pecan  bayou,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Cedar 
fork  of  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  yet  un- 
settled. The  surface  is  somewhat  broken  and 
rocky,  and  chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  Timber 
is  scarce,  and  the  climate  dry  and  salubrious. 

CILLIO,  a  fortified  town  of  Peru,  the  princi- 
pal seaport  of  the  republic,  on  the  river  Kimao, 
in  the  department  and  6  m.  "W.  of  Lima,  of 
which  city  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  13°  6'  S.,  Ion.  77° 
W  W. ;  pop.  in  1871  estimated  at  27,000,  of 
whom  17,000  were  natives,  5,000  Italians,  300 
Germans,  3,000  British  subjects,  500  French, 
700  North  Americans,  and  1,500  Chilians  and 
Ecuadorians.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  three 
forts  with  an  armament  of  200  guns,  and  is 
sheltered  toward  the  south  by  the  barren  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  9  m.  in  circumference,  and 
whose  highest  point  is  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  present  town  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  oripnal  site.  The  houses 
were  formerly  for  the  most  part  low  and  of 
miserable  appearance,  having  until  lately  been 
rarely  constructed  of  other  materials  than  mud, 
with  fiat  roofs  and  only  one  story,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes.  There  is,  however, 
parallel  to  the  bay^  a  handsome  street  with  a 
number  of  good  edifices  and  private  dwellings 
of  two  stories.  The  roofs  are  often  of  hardened 
mud,  as  it  never  rains  here,  the  only  moisture 
proceeding  from  an  oooasional  thick  drizzling 
mist.  Ship  loads  of  wheat  are  at  tiroes  seen 
piled  up  on  the  mole  for  weeks  together  with- 
out any  shelter,  The  heat  at  Caliao  is  very 
great,  and  natives  and  foreigners  suffer  fi-om 
severe  attacks  of  ague.  Miasmatic  affections 
are  also  vei^  common,  the  miasma  probably 
proceeding  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  are  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  very  small  pools  of  stag- 
nant water.  The  atmosphei'e  is  sometimes 
loaded  with  foul  smells,  especially  that  peculiar 
one  which  may  be  perceived  in  almost  every 
town  within  the  tropics.  The  old  castle  or 
fortress  has  been  diahiautled  and  converted  into 
a  custom  bouse.  The  market  is  wtuated  in  a 
square  occupying  an  acre  and  a  half.  The 
commerce  at  this  port  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  importance  since  its  foundation.  The 
chief  exports  are  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  borate 
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of  lime,  opium,  eoohineal,  and  PeruTian  bark. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30, 1871,  was  $12,959,289  41 ;  and 
that  of  the  imports,  $15,669,655.  Tn  the  same 
year  the  port  movementB  were  as  foUows :  En- 
tered, 7  steamers,  of  6,93S  tons,  and  460  saiUng 
vessels,  of  870,806  tons;  cleared,  7  steamers, 
of  6,942  tons,  and  465  sailing  vessels,  of  366,- 
601  tons.  The  town  has  railway  and  telegraph 
communication  with  Lima. — Oallao  was  he- 
sieged  for  five  months  in  1624  by  the  British 
pirate  Clark,  who  died  there  without  having 
be«n  able  to  take  it.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1671.  It  was  completely  submei^ed 
with  ell  its  inhabitants  during  the  memorable 
earthquake  of  1746,  and  the  ruins  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable under  water  when  the  sea  is  calm. 
In  1820  its  harbor  was  the  scene  of  a  nava! 
combat  between  the  independents  of  Chili  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  defeated;  and  in 
January,  1B26,  the  latter  finally  surrendered 
Oallao,  which  was  their  last  foothold  in  Peru. 
In  1825  it  was  almost  entirely  submerged  by  a 
volcanic  upheaval  of  the  ocean,  and  again  in 
August,  1868. 

CUUWiT.  I.  A  S.  W.  countyof  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  here  navigable  hy  steam- 
boats; area,  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,410, 
of  whom  812  were  colored.  Level  and  hilly 
gronnds  divide  the  surface  almost  equally;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  33,770  bushels  of  wheat,  417,410  of  In- 
dian com,  13,598  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,924,502  of 
tobacco.  There  were  2, 192  horses,  1,503  mules 
and  asses,  2,186  milch  cows,  2,868  other  c&t- 
tle,  8,885  sheep,  and  18,670  swine.  Capital, 
Murray.  II.  An  E.  coimty  of  Missouri,  b  nd 
ed  S,  by  the  Missouri  river;  area,  743  m 
pop.  in  1870,  19,203,_  of  whom  3,43i  we 
ored.  The  surface  is  moderately  nnev  n,  nd 
abont  one  third  of  it  is  occupied  by  i 
land;  the  soil  is nniformly fertile.  Coal,  ir  n, 
limestone,  and  potter's  clay  are  found  m  a 
ous  places,  and  m  lai^e  qnantities.  Th  h 
productions  in  1870  were  167,545  bush  o 
wheat,  971,716  of  Indian  corn,  405,294  a  s, 
45,229  of  potatoes,  10,895  tons  of  hay,  2  5  233 
lbs.  of  butter,  89,890  of  wool,  and  938,338  o- 
bacco.  There  were  8,707  horses,  2,968  mules 
and  asaes,  7,139  milch  cows,  13,042  other  cat- 
tle, 30,830  sheep,  and  84,083  swine.  Capital, 
Fulton, 

CALLCOTT.  I.  Sir  ingintais  Wall,  an  English 
landscape  painter,  bom  at  Kenwngton  in  1779, 
died  there,  Nov.  35,  1844.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1810,  when  he 
eshibitedhis  picture  of  "Morning."  Hisprind- 
pal  productions  are  "  Returning  from  Market," 
"  Waiting  for  the  Passage  Boat,"  "  The  Ferry," 
"Harvest  in  the  ffighlands,"  with  figures  by 
Landseer,  and  "Raphael  and  the  Fornarina." 
He  was  knighted  in  1837,  and  made  conser- 
vator of  the  royal  pictures  in  1844,  IL  Jebn 
W»U,  an  English  composer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
oeding,  bom  at  Kensington  in  1766,  died  in 
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May,  1821,  He  assisted  in  1787  in  foraiing 
the  glee  club,  and  excelled  particularly  in  that 
branch  of  national  music.  The  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  music  was  conferred  on  him  in  1790,  In 
1805  he  published  a  "Musical  Grammar,"  and 
in  1806  was  made  lecturer  on  music  at  the 
royal  institution,  but  soon  reagned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  His  choicest  compositions  were 
brought  out  in  1824,  after  his  death.  UI.  1I«. 
rhi,  an  English  authoress,  wife  of  Sir  Augustus 
Callcott,  born  in  1788,  died  in  1842.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  Dundas,  and  was  first 
married  to  Capt.  Graham.  She  published  an 
account  of  her  travels  in  India,  "  Three  Months 
in  the  Environs  of  Rome,"  "  Memoirs  of  Pous- 
sin,"  "Essays  toward  the  History  of  Painting  " 
(1836),  and  other  works. 

ClLLEJl,  Felix  del  Bey,  conde  de  Calderon,  a 
Spanish  general,  born  in  1750,  died  abont  1620. 
He  commanded  the  royal  forces  in  Mexico  du- 
ring the  insurrection  under  Hidalgo,  whose  ar- 
my he  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  on 
Jan.  2,  1812,  took  poaseswon  of  the  fortress  of 
Zitacuaro  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  Hi- 
dalgo, who  was  betrayed  and  shot,  July  37, 1811, 
was  succeeded  by  the  priest  Moreloa,  who  brave- 
ly defended  Cuautla  Amilpas  against  the  attack 
of  Oalleja  till  May  2,  1812,  when  famine  forced 
him  to  surrender.  Gallon  again  signalized  his 
victory  by  acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  aeal,  March  4, 1813,  by  the  appointment 
of  viceroy.  Morelos  fell  into  his  hands  and  was 
shot,  Dec.  22,  1815.  Subsequently  he  promul- 
gated an  amnesty,  but  as  he  was  unable  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  country,  he  was  recalled, 
Sept.  20, 1816.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
created  conde  de  Oalderon,  and  m  January, 
830  while  preparing  to  sail  irom  Cadiz  against 
h  lutionista  of  Paraguay,  his  troops  mu- 

tin  d  nd  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  by 
m  in  the  fortress  of  the  Isla  de  Leon. 

CALLEIVDiX,  JamcB  Thompgan,  a  political  wri- 
b  rn  ia  Scotland,  died  in  Richmond,  Va,, 
n  il  1808.  He  was  esiled  for  publishing 
h  P  itical  Progress  of  Britain,"  and  came 
Ph  delphia,  wtiere  he  published  the  "Po- 
R  gister  "(1794-'5)  and  the  "  American 
P  g  ^  (1796).  For  a  long  time  he  was 
the  "  Richmond  Recorder,"  and  dis- 
tmguished  himself  by  his  attacks  upon  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams.  He 
also  published  "The  Prospect  before  us"  and 
"Sketches  of  American  History."  He  was  at 
one  time  a  friend  of  Jefiferson,  but  became  his 
enemy.  He  was  drowned  in  the  James  river 
while  bathing. 

CILLICSITIDIS,  a  Spartan  general,  succeeded 
Lysander,  B.  C.  406,  in  the  command  of  the 
Lacedtemonian  fieet  against  the  Athenians. 
His  first  operations  against  Conon  at  Methym- 
na  and  Mytilene  were  successful,  but  an.  addi- 
tional fleet  of  150  vessels  arriving  from  Athens, 
while  he  had  but  120  besides  those  engaged  in 
the  blockade  of  the  latter  city,  he  was  defeated 
off  the  Arginusie;  and,  thrown  overboard  in 
the  action,  he  was  drowned. 
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CILUSbes  BONNETEE,  Loflls  Bettor,  chera- 
Jier  de,  governor  of  Canada,  born  in  France  in 
1639,  died  in  Quebec,  May  26,  1703.  He  en- 
tered the  army  early  in  life,  and  in  16S4  rose 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  He 
was  governor  of  Montreal  in  1684,  and  three 
yeara  after  led  the  van  of  DenonvUle's  army 
which  invaded  the  Seneca  country  in  weatern 
New  York.  Seeing  the  impossihility  of  hold- 
ing Canada  without  the  possession  of  _  New 
York,  he  Iwd  a  plan  for  its  reduction  before 
his  government,  and  went  to  France  to  urge  it. 
His  administration  at  Montreal  showed  such 
judgment,  capacity,  and  bravery  that  he  was 
appointed  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1699. 
He  maintained  the  ascendancy  acquired  by 
Prontanac,  founded  Detroit,  secured  the  west- 
ern tribes,  checked  the  Iroquois,  and  support- 
ed the  Abenaqnis.  He  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness  while  attending  mass. 

CALLiniGHDS.  I.  A  Greek  architect  and 
stataarj",  supposed  to  have  lived  before  396 
B.  C,  and  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian 
colnmn.  n.  An  Alesandrian  grammarian  and 
poet,  born  at  Cjrene  in  AtHca,  died  abont  240 
B.  C.  He  was  chief  librarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library  from  260  till  his  death.  For 
some  time  he  kept  a  school  at  Alexandria,  and 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Eratosthenes,  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  and  ApoUontus  Bho- 
dius.  Only  six  hymns  and  74  epigrams  remain 
of  bis  numerous  writings. 

ClLLUIirS  OF  EPHESII&  the  earliest  Greek 
elegiac  poet,  lived  abont  700  B.  0.  One  of  his 
elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having 
been  preserved  by  Stobteus. 

GILLIOPE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  of 
epic  poetry,  named  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  (saA^c,  beautiful,  and  fl^,  the  voic«).     She 
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of  the  Tatleui.) 

n  aneient  art  as  bearing  a  tablet 
and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroic  deeds.  She 
is  particularly  associated  in  the  aneient  statues 
with  Homer. 

CILLIBBHOE,  a  fountain  near  Athens.    In 
the  time  of  the  Pisistratidte  it  received  the 


name  Enneacrunna  (the  nine  springs),  because 
its  waters  were  there  distributed  by  nine  pipes. 
It  sti]l  bears  its  ancient  name. 

CILLISEFT.  I.  Hendilk,  a  Danish  surgeon, 
born  at  Preetz,  Holstein,  May  H,  1740,  died 
in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  5,  1824.  He  waa  a  sur- 
geon in  the  navy,  and  studied  abroad  at  the 
espenseof theDanish  government.  Inl794be 
became  general  director  and  the  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  surgical  academy,  after  having  de- 
clined in  1787  a  professorship  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  retired  in  1806.  A  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  bis  InatitvMonm  Chirwrgias 
hodienuB  (1777)  appeared  in  1798-1800,  under 
the  title  of  PHneipia  Syttematis  CkwuTgice 
hodiemcB,  and  more  recent  editions  under  that 
of  SyBtemn  GMmrgim  Tiodiernce.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German.  11.  idalph  €ari  Feder, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  GlUckstadt, 
Aprils,  1786.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a  sur- 
gical professor  at  Copenhagen  (1816  to  1843), 
and  as  the  author  of  a  biographical  dictionai? 
of  living  physicians,  surgeons,  pharmacists,  and 
naturalists  {Medieini»ckes  SchHJiaieUerleiciion 
derJeUt  kbenden  Aerzte,  WunMrite,  Geburts- 
hel/ir,  Apothe&er  nod  N'aturforgoher  alter  ff^it- 
deten  Volier,  33  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1829-'45). 

C1LLI9TEU  (Gr.,  ii-om  icoUhjte3ow,  prize  of 
beauty),  a  festival  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
at  which  a  prize  was  a^udged  to  the  fairest. 
One  of  these  contests  was  held  by  the  women 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  island  of  Lesbos; 
another  formed  a  part  of  the  festival  celebrated 
by  the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honor  of 
Cer^Eleusinia;  and  a  third  occurred  among 
the  Eleans.  In  the  last,  only  men  contended; 
the  most  beautiful  man  received  a  suit  of  ar- 
morwhich  he  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  temple  was  encompassed  by  hia 
friends  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle 
wreath. 

CiLLISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at 
Olynthus,  He  was  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  by  whose  recommendation  he  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  He  often 
expressed  disapprobation  to  Alexander,  and  at 
length,  when  the  conqueror  had  adopted  the 
pomp  and  the  humiliating  ceremonid  of  the 
Persian  court,  CaUisthenes  not  only  freely  ut- 
tered hifi  own  indignation,  but  excited  displeas- 
ure among  the  soldiers.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Alexander.  He  wrote  several 
histories,  which  are  lost;  but  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  medi»val  romances,  filled  with 
traditions  ond  fancies  concerning  the  oriental 
life  of  Alexander,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

CiLLISXO,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  a  companion 
of  Diana  in  the  chase,  beloved  by  Jupiter,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son.  Areas.  To  conceal  the 
amour,  Jupiter  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she 
bear.  Juno  discovered  the  truth,  and  caused 
Diana  to  shoot  the  beai'.  Jupiter  placed  Oal- 
listo,  under  the  name  of  Arctos  (bear),  among 
the  stars. 

ClLLISTBllTS,  an  Athenian  orator.  He  was 
of  the  oligarchical  party  in  Athens, 
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and  a  supporter  of  Spartan  intereats  in  th  t 
city.     In  Juoe,  871  B.  C.,  he  accompan    d  th 
ambaasadors  from  Athens  to  the  Laced^ 
congress  then  assembled  at  Sparta  to  neg  t    t 
a  peace.    He  made  an  effective  speech  ad 
eating  the   separate  autonomy  of  tbe  G         n 
cities,  and  on.  that  basis  the  treaty  was      n  1 
ded.     In  866  he  defended  himself  and  h     f 
mer  colleague  Ohabrias,  when  prosecuted  for 
adviang  the  intmsling  of  the  town  of  Oropus 
to  the  Thebans ;  and  Demosthenes  was  so  much 
impreaaed  by  iiis  eloquence  on  tbia  occasion, 
that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  oratory.     Calliatratna  was  acquitted,  but  he 
was  not  forgiven  by  the  people,  and  in  861  was 
on  some  pretext  condemned  to  death.    He 
went  into  banishment  in  Macedonia,  where  be 
la  said  to  have  founded  Datum,  afterward  Nea- 
polia,  the  seaport  of  Philippi.    Some  years  later 
he  returned  to  Athens  and  was  put  to  death. 

CILLOT,  Jae^neS)  a  French  painter  and  en- 
grarer,  bom  at  Nancy  about  1598,  died  there 
in  March,  11538.  His  father,  Jean  Oallot,  who 
was  herald  at  arms  of  the  dnchy  of  Lorraine, 
opposed  the  passion  for  art  which  he  showed, 
even  while  learning  to  writ*,  in  deaigns  for  the 
lettera  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  crayon  drawings 
of  soldiers,  street  be^ars,  Angers,  and  mounte- 
banks. In  order  to  become  an  artist  he  ran 
away  from  home  when  bnt  12  years  of  age, 
and  while  journeying  to  Italy  fell  in  with  a 
band  of  gypsies  at  Lucerne,  joined  them,  and 
improved  his  time  by  making. sketches  repre- 
senting his  companions  in  oamp  and  on  the 
march.  He  left  them  at  Florence,  where  he 
stayed  for  a  while,  and  atndied  under  Eemigio 
Oantagallina,  becoming  famibar  with  the  old 
maatera.  He  then  proceeded  toward  Rome, 
but  was  hardly  in  ^ght  of  the  city  when  he 
was  recognized  by  some  merchants  from  Nancy, 
who  took  him  back  by  force  to  his  home.  He 
again  escaped,  but  was  taken  and  brought  back 
by  his  older  brother,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him 
at  Turin.  But  his  persistence  was  aiich  that 
his  family  finally  allowed  him  to  accompany 
to  Rome  the  ambassador  of  Lorraine  who  an- 
nonnced  to  the  pope  the  acceaaion  of  Duke 
Henry  II,  There  he  studied  drawing  under 
Griulio  Parigi,  and  the  use  of  the  graver  un- 
der Philippe  Thomaasin  ;  but  be  aoon  aban- 
doned the  graver  for  the  point.  He  went  again 
to  Florence,  where  he  gained  great  popularity 
and  was  patronized  by  Ooarao  II.  After  Ooa- 
mo's  death  he  went  to  Nancy,  where  he  mar- 
ried in  16S5,  then  to  Brnsaels,  where  he  illus- 
trated the  siege  and  capture  of  Breda,  and 
iinally  in  1628  to  Paris,  where  he  waa  engaged 
by  Lonia  SIII,  to  illustrate  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  isle  of 
R6.  He  refused  to  celebrate  in  the  same  man- 
ner liie  capture  of  his  native  city  by  that  mon- 
arch in  1633,  and  also  declined  a  penaon  of- 
fered him  by  Louis,'  who,  instead  of  being 
displeased  at  the  artist'a  patriotism,  accounted 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  fortunate  in  having  such 
Bubjeota.     Oallot  worked  with  wonderful  ease 
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d  p  dity,  showed  great  ferti]it;y  of  inven- 
t  n  nd  was  peculiarly  siiccessful  in  the  pre- 
se  of  the  grotesque  and  horrible.     The 

n  b  of  his  plates  is  over  1,600 ;  among  the 
m  lebrated  are  the  sieges  above  named, 

th    tw     "Temptations  of  St.  Anthony," -the 

Murd  of  the  Innocenta,"  "The  Punisb- 
m  nt  the  great  "PasM.on  of  Jesua  Christ," 
in  seven  plates,  the  little  "  Passion,"  in  twelve 
plates,  martyrdoms,  miracles,  and  fairs. 

ClUidS,  any  unnatural  hardness  in  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  bands  or  feet, 
from  friotjon  or  pressure,  When  these  excres- 
cences are  of  such  a  size  or  so  situated  as  to 
produce  pain  or  inconvenience,  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  paring  away  the  projecting  non-ras- 
cular  parts,  and  by  protecting  the  akin  from  a 
continuance  of  the  friction  or  pressure  which 
caused  the  induration.  The  most  common  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  however,  is  to  the  new 
growth  of  osseoua  matter  around  and  between 
the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  serving  to 
unite  them.  The  mode  of  reparation  is  attend- 
ed by  .the  following  changes :  1.  Estravasation 
of  blood  where  the  bone  is  fractured.  After 
this  is  absorbed,  liqnor  sanguinia  is  effused,  and 
assumes  theposition  which  the  blood  had  occu- 
pied. 2.  This  conaolidates,  and  the  watery  por- 
tion being  absorbed,  the  rest  becomes  organized. 

3.  This  period  of  plastic  exudation  laata  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-cartilaginous. 

4.  This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and 
graduallj^  becomes  very  hard  and  strong.  5.  The 
ossification  or  solidification  advances  from  the 
periphery,  and  the  fractured  estremities  are 
now  surrounded  by  «  bony  case  termed  the 
provimonal  callus.  6.  After  this  is  formed,  con- 
tinuity is  truly  restored  by  the  formation  of 
what  is  called  definitive  callus  or  true  bone, 
which  takes  place  between  the  fractured  ex- 
tremities. 7.  Finally,  the  provisional  callna  is 
absorbed  and  disappears.  It  was  formed  mere- 
ly to  serve  as  a  natural  case  or  splint  to  main- 
tain (he  broken  extremities  in  their  position, 
while  the  osseous  reparation  was  proceeding 
to  restore  the  natural  unity  and  continuity  of 


ClLniR,  or  Ktdnar.  I.  A  Idnor  district  of 
Sweden,  province  of  Gothland,  bounded  N.  W. 
and  N.  by  Ostergothland,  E.  by  the  Baltic  and 
Calmar  sound,  S.  by  the  ISn  of  Blekinge,  and  W. 
by  Kronoberg  and  Jonkoping;  area,  4,480  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  .284,597.  The  coast  is  much 
indented  and  very  rocky,  especially  in  tbe  north, 
where  there  are  numerons  idanda.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  lakes,  and,  although  nowhere  very 
mountdnous,  in  the  north  is  billy  and  rocky. 
The  only  river  trf  importance  is  the  Em  An. 
There  are  large  forests  of  beech  and  pine  tim- 
ber, and  the  fisheries  of  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
dflctive.  n.  The  capital  of  the  district,  situa- 
ted on  the  Cahnar  sonnd,  opposite  the  island 
of  Oland,  190  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Stockholm;  lat. 
56°  40'  N.,  Ion.  16°  20'E. ;  pop.  in  1869,  9,431. 
It  is  buiit  partly  on  a  small  island  and  partly 
on  the  mainland,  the  two  parts  being  connected 
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by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  wood,  though  the  cathedral,  castle,  and  a 
few  other  public  buildings,  are  of  stone.  The 
cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  stands  in  the 
great  square.  The  castle,  on  the  mainland,  in 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1307  which 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  nnder  Margaret  of  Denmark,  is  now 
used  as  a  house  of  correction.  The  harbor  is 
good,  and  the 


exports  are  iron,  alum,  tijnber,  pitch,  tar,  and 
stone  from  the  island  of  Oland,  Sugar,  snuff, 
tobacco,  potash,  and  woollen  goods  are  the 
chief  manufactures. 

GILUET,  InsnUiB,  a  French  scholar  and  Ben- 
edictine of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vsnnes,  bom 
Feb.  2G,  1672,  died  in  Paris,  in  October,  1767. 
He  began  to  study  theology  in  the  priory  of 
Breuil,  but  learned  Hebrew  nnder  Faber,  a  Lu- 
theran divine.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  to  in- 
atmct  the  younger  monks  of  Moyen-Moutier  in 
theology;  in  170i  iie  became  director  of  the 
abbey  of  MCinster  in  Alsace,  where  he  expound- 
ed the  Scriptures ;  and  he  passed  thence  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Leopold,  near  Ifancy,  iu  1718, 
and  to  that  of  Senones  in  1738.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  his  duties  till  his  death,  hon- 
ored by  all  for  his  piety  and  simplicity,  and 
held  in  regard  even  by  Voltaire.  He  devoted 
himself  laboriously  to  archseoiogioal,  historical, 
and  theological  studies,  and  left  many  learned 
works,  among  which  are  the  Dictionnaire  hu- 
torique  et  eritiqiie  de  la  Bible  (4  vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
1732-8),  frequently  republished  in  various  lan- 
guages, with  additions  {EngHah  by  Robinson, 
Boston,  1882) ;  and  Commentttire  littiral  sur 
toua  lea  Uvre)  de  I'Aneien  et  dv,  Nouveav  Tes- 
tament (reprinted,  Paris,  1713,  36  vols.  4to). 

ClLnON,  flare  iatolBC,  a  Trench  political 
economist,  bom  in  the  department  ol^  Lot  in 
1815.  He  studied  law,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  I846-'8.  In  1871 
President  Thiers  appointed  him  under-secretary 
of  the  interior;  in  February,  1873,  he  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences,  and  in  December  succeeded  Lfion  Say 
as  prefect  of  the  Seine,  His  principal  works 
are  SUtoire  parl^nentaire  dea  Jinanees  de  la 
reatauration  (3  vols.,  1865),  and  ^tudef  des 
Jinaneet  de  VAngleterre  d^uia  la  r^orme  de 
Robert  Feeljuigu'en  1869  (1870). 

CALnUCKS,  a  people  of  the  Mongol  race,  in- 
habiting parts  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  They  were  formerly  called  Eleutes; 
the  Tartars  call  them  Khalimik,  or  apostates ; 
and  they  call  themselves  Derben  Eret,  or  the 
Four  Allies.  There  are  four  tribes :  the  Kho- 
shots,  who  inhabit  eastern  Thibet  and  chiefly 
the  environs  of  the  Koko  For,  which  they  re- 
gard as  their  native  seat ;  the  Dzungars,  giving 
their  name  to  the  country  of  Dzungaria,  and  for- 
merly the  richest  and  most  powerful ;  the  Der- 
bets,  or  Tohoros,  who  migrSted  from  Dzungaria 
in  1631,  established  themselves  on  the  upper 
Tobol,  became  vassals  of  Rusda,  and  during  the 
last  centnrytook  possession  of  the  steppe  be- 
voL.  ni.— 40 
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tween  the  Don  and  the  Tolga,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  the 
Torgots,  or  primitive  tribe  of  Dzungaria,  who 
migrated  to  the  Volga  to  the  number  of  65,- 
000  families  in  1662,  but,  in  consequence  of 
vesations  received  from  Russian  agents,  re- 
turned in  1771  to  the  banks  of  the  Emba.  The 
Calmuoka  are  described  as  one  of  the  ugliest 
in  appearance  of  all  the  tribes-  of  men.  They 
are  of  medium  ^ze,  robust  and  broad  in  the 
shonlders.  Their  complexion  is  swarthy,  face 
flaL  Assure  of  the  eyelids  narrow  and  oblique, 
and  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  &r  apart;  nose 
depressed,  nostrils  wide,  lips  tliick  and  pro- 
truding, teeth  white  and  regular,  ears  long  and 
prominent,  head  large  and  flat,  and  hair  coarse 
and  black.  They  have  bow  legs,  with  the 
feet  twned  in  toward  each  other.  Their  ugli- 
ness is  their  title  to  purity  of  rs  "' 
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riages  that  some  of  the  Cossacks  have  contract- 
ed with  them  have  produced  handsome  women. 
Their  laMuage  is  harsh  and  abounds  in  gut- 
turals. They  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian 
barbarians  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Huns  who  under  Attila  terrified  tbe  nations  of 
Europe  as  much  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  by 
their  ferocity.  A  small  number  of  the  Oal- 
mucks  have  adopted  Christianity  or  Moham- 
medanism, but  the  relipon  of  the  great  m^ority 
of  them  is  the  Lamwo  form  of  Buddhism,  witi 
some  variations  of  their  own,  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Dalai  Lama  erf  Thibet  They  are 
taught  to  obey  their  parents,  and  to  treat  their 
wives  and  elders  with  respect.  Theft  is  punish- 
able by  oastigation,  and  murder  for  the  first 
two  times byflue  and  branding.  The  Calmueks 
are  nomads,  moving  abont  in  khotons  (tribes). 
Their  tents  are  of  a  conical  shape;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  felt,  and  in  winter 
with  the  skins  of  animals.     The  household 
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idelB  are  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar  made  of 
bags,  coffers,  and  horse  eqnipage.  Their  cos- 
tmne  consists  of  a  long  caftan,  a  short  jacket, 
tronsera,  and  hoots.  Their  arms  are  bows  and 
arrows,  scimetara,  and  lances;  they  rarelj  use 
guns,  althoagh  gunpowder  has  been  known  to 
them  from  time  immemorial.  Divorce  is  for- 
bidden bj  law,  but  usage  allows  a  man  to  send 
away  his  wife.  '  At  eignt  years  of  age  the  boj^ 
are  sent  to  the  priest,  who  teaches  them  to 
read  and  write.  They  marry  early,  the  males 
at  16,  tiie  females  at  13.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony consists  in  the  couple  holding  a  Sionlder 
of  mntton  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  pledpng 
their  troth  before  the  idols.  They  are  es- 
tremely  superstitious,  and  will  never  enter 
upon  any  important  transaction  without  pre- 
viously consulting  a  priest.  They  are  not  defi- 
cient in  intelligence,  have  a  strong  memory 
and  great  keenness  of  the  senses,  especially 
that  of  sight.  They  do  not  reckon  from  any 
fixed  date,  bat  count  by  cycles  of  12  years,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  some  animal. 
The  year  is  composed  of  18  months,  each  of 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  some  animal. 

UUmiBDE,  Tnmd^c*  'nuleo,  count  de,  a  8pan- 
iah  statesman,  bom  at  Yillel  in  Aragon  about 
17T5,  died  in  Toulouse,  France,  in  June,  1842. 
He  was  employed  in  the  ofBce  of  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  was  made  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment during  the  time  when  tlie  central  junta, 
in  order  to  avoid.the  armies  of  Napoleon,  sat 
at  Seville,  and  afterward  at  Cadiz.  In  1814, 
on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII^  Caiomarde 
was  made  chief  secretary  for  the  Indies.  Here 
he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  banished  to 
Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Pamplona.  In  2823 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  sub- 
sequently minister  of  justice.  He  organized 
the  corps  of  royalist  yolunteera,  recalled  tjie 
Jesuits,  reopened  the  convents,  and  closed  the 
universities.  In  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  hut  linger- 
ed in  a  semi-idiotio  condition,  C^omarde  ex- 
torted from  him  hia  signature  to  an  act  by 
which  he  reestablished  the  Salic  law  of  sncces- 
sion  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  When  Ferdinand 
revealed  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  Oalomarde 
was  banished  to  his  seat  in  Aragon,  and  only 
escaped  imprisonment  by  fleeing  to  France, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ob- 
scurity. 

CiLOffiXi  Mercury  combines  with  chlorine 
in  two  proportions,  forming  the  subohloride  or 
calomel,  and  the  bichloride  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  one  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  two  of  mercury,  HgaCI,  and  the 
other  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
mercury,  HgCl.  The  name  calomel  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Greek  words  KoXdc,  fwr, 
and  /[Hof,  black ;  a  black  mixture  being  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rubbing 
mercury  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this, 
when  subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sub- 
limate calomel.  It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mer- 
onry  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  Car- 
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niola,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  other  localities. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimaUon, 
coating  other  substances,  -and  of  granular 
structure.  It  is  also  crystallized  in  quadran- 
gular prisms,  of  yellowish  gray  and  ash-gray 
colors.  Ite  hardness  is  1  to  2,  and  specific  grav- 
ity 0'482. — As  prepared  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, calomel  is  either  obtained  as  a  powder 
by  precipitation,  or  reduced  to  a  powdered 
state  from  the  crystalline  cake  obtained  by  sub- 
limation. It  is  a  substance  without  taste  or 
smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and 


necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from  the 'light. 
It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  oorrowve 
sublimate  to  volalJlize  it,  and  in  the  subli- 
mation a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 
and  the  bichloride.  By  its  entirely  subliming 
when  pure,  non-volatile  substances  that  may 
have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  lime, 
barytes,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.  As  calomel 
is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  may  produce 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  test  it  for  this  salt  A  buff 
color  is  an  indication  of  freedoni  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  bat  the  very  purest  calomel, 
as  that  called  Jewell's,  is  peifectiy  white.  If 
calomel  is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and 
a  white  precipitate  shonid  fall  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Caustic  potash  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  ammonia,  and  will  give  when 
corrosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate.— Various  processes  are  given  in  the 
pharmacopceias  for  this  preparation.  The  most 
common  method  is  by  sublimation.  This  may 
be  done  by  mixing  four  parts  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  three  parts  of  mercury,  and  rub- 
bing them  together  until  the  metallic  globules 
entirely  disappear,  and  then  subliming.  The 
product  should  be  powdered  and  washed  with 
boiling  water  to  free  it  from  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  process  of  the  "  United  States 
Phannacopceia  "  is  as  follows:  "Take  of  mer- 
cury 4  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  3  lbs.,  chloride  of 
sodinm  1^  lb.,  distilled  water  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the  snl- 
phuric  acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  left. 
Rub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  mercnry  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  add  the 
chloride  of  teodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other 
ingredients  till  all  the  globules  disappear ;  after- 
ward sublime.  Reduce  the  sublimed  matter 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequently 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  till  the  washings 
afford  no  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia;  then  dry  it."  A  mode  of 
preparation  in  the  wet  way  is  recommended 
by  Prof  Wheeler  in  the  "  Chemical  Gazette  " 
of  July,  1854.  The  commercial  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  dissolved  in  water  heated  to  122°  F., 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oht^ed  by  heating 
coarse    charcoal    powder  with   concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid,  is  passed  through  the  hot  satn- 
rated  solution.  Oaloiael  in  the  fona  of  a  deli- 
cate powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  liqaid,  when  satarated  with  the 
gas,  is  digested  for  a  time,  and  when  ooojed  is 
filtered  from  the  calomel,  which  is  afterward 
washed.  This  process  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  easily  available  for  making  calomel  in  small 

iuantities.  The  calomel  of  Joseph  Jewell  of 
ondon,  sometimes  called  Howard's,  which 
possesses  the  highest  reputation,  is  prepared 
by  causing  the  vapor  to  come  in  contact  with 
steam  in  a  large  receiver.  It  is  thus  entirely 
washed  from  corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  condensed  into  an  impalpable 
powder.  Its  extreme  fineness  appears  to  give 
it  more  activity  as  a  medicine  than  is  possessed 
by  the  calomel  obtained  by  levigation  and 
elutriation. — Calomel  is  used  in  medicine  to 
obtain  many  of  the  effects  of  mercury.  It  is 
administered  in  doses  of  one  to  ten  or  more 
grains,  as  a  cathartic,  being  supposed  to  have  a 
.Hpeciai  action  upon  the  liver.  This  is  however 
not  proved,  and  is  doubted  by  many.  In  smaller 
doses  more  frequently  repeated,  it  produces  the 
constitutional  effects  of  mercury ;  and  if  too 
long  retained,,  or  ^ven  to  persons  possessing  a 
peculiar  susceptibility,  a  smgle  doae  may  give 
rise  to  disagreeable  effects.  Calomel  is  render- 
ed soluble  in  the  intestines  by  the  albuminoua 
aeeretioits,  and  perhaps  partly  bj  the  alkaline 
chlorides.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
salts  convert  a  portion  of  the  protochioride  or 
subohloride  (calomel)  into  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body ;  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  does  not  take  pla«e,  at  least  out  of  the 
body.     This  conversion  may  however  take 

Elace  from  the  action  of  nitro-muriatio  acid, 
ydi'ocyanic  acid,  bitter  almonds,  or  cherry 
laurel  water,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be 
prescribed  with  these  substances.  Calomel  is 
incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  al- 
kaline carbonatos,  soaps,  and  hydrosniphates. 
— There  are  few  diseases  in  which  calomel 
has  not  been  largely  employed.  Such  various 
views  are  held  in  regard  to  its  usefulness  that 
it  would  be  difEoult  to  reconcile  them,  or  even 
to  properly  state  them  within  appropriate  lim- 
its. The  sedative  and  alterative  actions  of 
calomeh  which  seem  to  be  something  distinct 
from  its  specific  mercurial  effect,  are  those 
which  seem  the  most  hypothetical.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  the  use  of  calomel  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  medical  profession  has  vastly 
diminished  of  late  years,  probably  to  the  ad- 
vantage oFthe  community. 

OILUMB,  Cbirles  Alesitnilre  dc,  a  French 
courtier  and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Douai 
in  1734,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  80;  1802.  He 
stiidied  law,  and  in  1763  became  master  of  re- 
quests. In  1768  he  was  made  intendant  of 
Itetz ;  and  in  1783,  through  the  influence  of 
the  count  de  Vergennes,  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  second  brother  of  the  king, 
the  count  of  Artois,  he  procured  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  oomptroUer  general  of  finance.  In 
this  office  he  brought  about  at  once  a  seeming 
prosperity  by  the  desterous  management  of 
extraordinary  resoorcea,  the  frequent  and  at 
first  sncoessfiil  negotiation  of  loans,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  all  branches  of  the  revenue. 
Such  a  system,  the  only  consequence  of  which 
was  to  increase  the  deficit  at  a  fearful  rate, 
could  not  last  long,  and  Oalonne  in  1786  ad- 
vised the  summoning  an  assembly  of  notables. 
The  session  opened  Feb.  2,  1787;  the  comp- 
troller candidly  acknowledged  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  loans  had  amounted  to 
1,250,000,000  livres,  while  the  annual  deficit 
had  increased  to  115,000,000,  and  declared 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  reform  altogether 
the  financial  system  by  extendi)^  the  tax^s 
over  the  property  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Upon  these  disclosures  the  king  at  once  dis- 
missed him  from  office  and  exiled  him  to  Lor- 
raine. He  afterward  removed  to  England, 
where  he  wrote  several  memoirs  jnstifiealive 
of  his  administration.  He  subsequently  he- 
came  a  most  active  agent  of  the  French  emigres 
at  Coblentz,  and  an  adviser  of  his  protector,  the 
connt  of  Artois.  He  ultimately  separated  from 
this  party,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  With  unques- 
tionable ability  he  combined  a  most  estraor- 
dinary  levity 'of  character  and  manner.  His 
most  notable  pnblication  was  Tableau  de  VEa^ 
rope  e»  noverribre,  1705  (12nio,  London,  1706). 

CALORIC.    See  Heat. 

CILOEIC  ENGINE,  a  prims  mover  driven 
directly  by  heat,  without  the  intervention  of 
steam.  The  first  advantage  of  such  en^es  is 
evidently  the  absence  of  steam  boilers  and  the 
dangers  incident  to  their  use ;  and  a  second  is 
the  avoidance  of  the  loss  connected  with  the 
change  of  heat  into  motion  by  the  intervention 
of  steam,  chiefly  due  to  the  great  specific  heat 
of  water,  and  the  still  greater  consumption  of 
heat  as  latent  heat  in  the  act  of  evaporation. 
This  is  one'of  the  causes  that  prevent  the  best 
steam  enpne  from  giving  one  tenth  of  the 
theoretical  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
produced  by  the  fuel  consumed.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  results  obtained  from  caloric  en- 
gines have  not  answered  the  high  expectations 
of  their  inventors  and  others.  There  are  at 
present  two  kinds  of  such  engines  in  use :  first, 
those  worked  by  the  force  of  expansion  of  at- 
mospheric wr  when  heated,  and  secondly,  those 
worked  by  the  expansion  of  the  products  of 
combnstion.  Montgolfler  in  France,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  hot  air  balloon,  was  also  thefirst, 
a  century  ago,  to  attempt  to  apply  the  expan- 
sion of  heated  air  as  a  motive  power;  but  it 
wi^  not  till  1816  that  the  invention  assumed  a 
practical  shape  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Stir- 
ling in  England,  who  had  then  a  caloric  engine 
in  use  to  purap  water  from  a  quarry,  and  in 
1818  obtained  a  patent  for  it. ,  In  1827  a  more 
efficient  form  of  this  kind  of  engine  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Messrs.  Stirlingof  Scotland;  and 
in  Uie  same  year  Parkinson  and  Crosby  of  Lon- 
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don  eonstracted  such  an  engine,  in  which  a  gas 
flame  was  used  to  generate  the  heat.  Niepce 
of  France,  the  colahorer  of  Daguerre  in  hia 
photographio  researches,  also  entered  the  lield ; 
and  in  1833  Lieut.  John  Ericsson,  while  resid- 
ing in  England, hronght  out  hisfirst  calorie  en- 
pne. — The  principle  on  which  caloric  engines 
are  baaed  is  that  when  air  is  heated,  and  by 
confinement  prevented  from  espanding,  it  will 
exert  a  pressure  ag^nst  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  contained,  increasing  with  the 
tcmperatare  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
air  would  expand  if  not  confined.  As  air  at 
32°  r.,  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
expands  to  double  its  volume  when  heated  to 
6^°,  it  exerts  then  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres; at  1011°,  of  three  atmospheres,  &e. 
The  air  being  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  with  a 
movable  heavy  piston,  this  pressure  will  raise 
the  piston  with  the  force  of  15  or  80  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  and  if  then  the  air  below  is  cooled 
or  allowed  to  escape,  the  piston  will  move  back 
downward  by  its  own  weight.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest form  of  caloric  engine,  and  entirely  simi- 
lar to  the  oldest  fNewoomen's)  steam  enpnes. 
As  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  is  very  small,  it 
takes  little  heat  to  expand  it,  compared  with 
that  required  to  make  steam  from  water ;  and 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  in  later  times  many 
practical  minds  have  given  their  attention  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem ;  several  kinds  of 
en^es  Iiave  resulted.  The  ^rst  caloric  engine 
of  Ericsson  consisted  of  two  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons of  different  wzes;  the  piston  rods  were  so 
connected  by  a  walkii^  beam,  that  the  ascent 
of  one  corresponded  with,  the  descent  of  the 
other  (see  fig.  1).  The  air  in  the  small  cylin- 
der A  was  by  the  descent  of  its  piston  driven 
into  the  larger  cyUnder,  but  during  its  pass^e 
heated  and  thus  expanded  in  a  proper  appa- 
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ratus  by  a  fire ;  this  expansion  being  more 
than  necessary  to  fill  the  large  cyliniJer  B,  it 
exerted  a  pressure  on  its  piston  exceeding  that 
on  the  smaller  piston  A.  At  the  return  stroke 
Hie  hot  dr  escaped  from  B,  and  a  new  supply 
of  cold  air  was  taken  up  in  A  by  proper  valves. 


The  improved  Ericsson  caloric  engine,  wliicli 
he  introduced  in  1850,  is  represented  in  fig.  2, 
The  cyhnder  A  contains  the  fire  box  B,  out  of 
which  the  products  of  combustion  pass  through 
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the  channel  G  around  the  cylinder  in  the  jacket 
H,  and  atter  heating  those  parts  goes  up  the 
chimney  J.  The  cylinder  A  is  open  at  the 
other  end,  and  possesses  two  pistons,  the  sup- 
ply piston  C,  protected  by  non-conductors,  and 
caiTying  a  cap  of  light  metal  e  e,  fitting  over 
the  fire  box  B ;  and  the  working  piston  D, 
with  two  valves  h  Two  rods,  not  visible  in 
the  figure,  are  attached  to  the  latter  piston, 
which  set  the  fiy  wheel  b  in  motion  by  means 
of  cranks  acting  on  its  axle  e,  and  which  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  levers, 
move  the  rod  E  0  and  the  supply  piston  C  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  moves  through  twice  the 
length  of  stroke  of  the  working  piston  D,  and 
is  always  slightly  ahead  in  its  stroke.  The 
working  piston  carries  also  a  valve  ring  ff, 
whicTi  alternately  closes  and  opens  the  commu- 
nication of  the  space  between  the  pistons  D 
and  0  with  the  space  A.  The  valves  h  in  the 
piston  D  are  opened  by  an  excess  of  pressure 
from  without,  and  vice  verm;  the  valve  F,  on 
the  contrary,  is  opened  by  a  projection  on  the 
axis  c  and  closed  by  the  spring  /.    If  now  the 

Eistuns  are  movii^  from  left  to  right,  the  space 
etween  D  and  0  enlarges  by  the  more  rapid 
motion  Of  0,  and  the  valves  i  admit  cold  air, 
while  the  air  in  the  space  A  and  around  the 
cap  e  e  escapes  by  the  valve  F.  At  the  return 
stroke  from  right  to  left  this  valve  F  closes; 
the  valve  ring  g  opens  and  permits  the  air  be- 
tween the  pistons  to  flow  into  the  space  A,  but 
in  order  to  reach  it,  the  cold  air  must  pass  tlie 
space  between  the  cap  e  e,  the  outet  cylinder, 
and  the  hot  sides  of  the  flre  bos  B.  Notwith- 
standing the  short  time  tliat  this  contact  lasts, 
the  air  takes  a  temperature  of  about  480"  F., 
and  this  causes  an  mcrease  of  bulk  of  nearly 
double  the  volume,  witliout  pressure  on  the 
piston  0,  as  the  air  passes  by  the  annular  valve 
a  and  fills  the  space  between  the  pistons  C  and 
D.  The  pressure  of  this  heated  air  on  the  pis- 
rapidly  with  the  motion  of  the 
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pistons  to  amasimnia,  which  takes  place  when 
they  have  attained  their  greatest  velocity ; 
from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  etrolte  the 
tension  is  reduced  to  about  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  It  is  seen  that  the  latter  motion, 
produced  by  inward  pressure  on  the  piston  D, 
is  the  power  which  drives  the  eagiae.  Maiiy 
modifications  have  been  made  of  the  principles 
on  which  this  arrangement  is  founded,  hut  the 
high  expectations  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
economy,  where  a  conaiderahle  power  is  re- 
quired, have  by  no  means  been  realized.  About 
1858  a  large  ship  was  hnilt  in  New  York,  called 
the  Ericsson,  provided  with  caloric  engines  of 
the  most  colossal  size,  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inventor;  but  the  experi- 
ment was  unsuooessfal,  and  the  owners  were 
compelled  to  substitute  steam  for  thecaloric 
engine. — At  present  such  engines  are  onlyused 
where  a  small  power,  say  two  or  one  horse  or 
less,  is  reqnirei  For  such  purposes  the  second 
kind  of  caloric  engines  above  referred  to,  in 
which  the  expansion  of  the  products  of  oom- 
bnstion  is  ntilized,  has  been  the  most  successful. 
An  engine  of  this  class,  that  of  Roper,  is  repre- 
sented in  section  in  flg.  3,  and  in  perspective  in 
fig.  4.  The  cold  air  is  drawn  m  by  the  air 
pump  at  the  [eft,  through  the  opening  A,  its 
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return  being  prevented  by  the  valve  B,  and 
forced  into  the  furnace  through  the  valve  D. 
Two  dampers,  E  and  H,  serve  to  pass  the  air 
either  under  the  grate  through  the  fire  or  par- 
tially over  the  fire.  This  air,  being  heated  and 
mingled  with  the  products"©/  combustion,  car- 
bonic acid,  watery  vapor,  ifec,  passes  by  the 
channels  indicated  by  the  arrows  under  the 
working  piston,  raising  it  by  the  difference  in 
pressure  on  its  large  surface,  with  the  small 
surface  of  the  air  pump ;  by  the  return  or 
down  stroke  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  opening 
of  the  proper  valves  through  the  upward  chim- 
ney seen  at  the  right  hand.  This  return  stroke 
is  made  by  the  momentum  of  a  lai^e  fly  wheel. 
The  piston  consists  of  a  long  hollow  drum,  of 


which  the  packing  is  only  at  the  top  around  the 
portion  marked  1,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  a  dis- 


tance irom  the  fire  and  heat,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  destroy  it, 

CILORIUETER  (Lat.  ealor,  heat,  and  Gr.  /lirpov, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  quanti- 
ties of  heat,  without  making  any  assumption  as 
to  what  heat  is.  One  of  the  first  employed  for 
this  puipose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisier  and 
Laplace,  and  WEis  directed  to  datermining  the 
comparative  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the 
comnustion  of  definite  amounts  of  fuel.  The 
combustion  was  effected  in  a  cylinder,  which 
was  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled  around 
with  pounded  ice.  Another  cylinder  outside 
of  all  also  contained  ice,  which  prevented  that 
in  the  middle  oylmder  from  being  afi'ected  by 
the  external  temperature.  The  heat  from  the 
innermost  vessel  caused  the  ice  to  melt  in  the 
cylinder  next  to  it,  and  the  water  thus  pro- 
duced ran  off  through  a  pipe  passing  through 
the  bottom.  The  practical  apphcatiou  of  this 
principle,  however,  did  not  give  correct  results, 
all  the  water  not  leaving  the  ice,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  relatively  large  quantity  required 
of  the  material  to  be  examined  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  determining  the  specific 
heat  of  many  rare  substances.  Bunsen  in  1 871 
modified  the  apparatus  in  a  way  that  enabled 
him  to  measure  the  volume  of  ice  melted  by 
the  contraction  which  this  ice  undergoes  on 
liquefaction.  Count  Rumford'a  method  was 
to  substitute  water  for  ice.  and  to  determine 
by  delicate  thermometers  the  increase  of  tera- 
peratnre  in  a  definite  weight  of  this  hquid  by 
the  absorption  of  the  heat.  Other  forms  of 
apparatus  have  been  invented  by  Dulong,  Favre, 
Siiberraann,  Begnault,  Despretz,  and  others. 

CALOVICS  (originally  Kalau),  Abraham,  a 
German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Mohrungen, 
in  Pmssia,  April  16,  1612,  died  in  Wittenberg, 
Feb.  25,  1686.  He  was  first  a  teacher  in  Eos- 
tock,  in  1687  a  professor  at  Konigsherg,  in 
1643  rector  at  Dantric,  and  after  1660  profes- 
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8or  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  iraa  en- 
gaged in  nnineroiia  theologies  controversies, 
eondnoted  with  much  intemperance  on  each 
aide;  was  a  ri^d  adherent  of  his  sect,  and 
opposed  the  Sociniana,  and  also  the  conciliatory 
views  of  George  Caliitns,  to  which  he  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  name  of  Syncretism.  Among 
his  principal  works  were :  Syitema  Loeorum 
Tkeologicorum  (Wittenherg,  13  parte,  1665- 
'77) ;  ApodiaU  Artiaalorum  Fidei  (1686) ; 
HUtoria  SyncretUtiea  (1682). 

CiLOlMS,  or  Calogwi  (Gr.  ™Mr  yip-^,  a 
handsome  old  man),  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil.  Their  principal  con- 
vents are  on  Mount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  familyi  who 
find  tJiere  excellent  teaching  and  a  repatable 
mode  of  life.  The  pupils  not  only  read  the 
Greek  fathers,  but  other  Ohristian  writings; 
and  those  who  desire  it  receive  a  systematic 
course  of  theological  instruction.  The  tegular 
clergy  of  the  Greek  church  is  generally  recruit- 
ed here.  Those  who  prefer  monastic  life  are 
bound  to  celibacy,  to  abstain  from  meat,  and 
to  observe  four  lents  in  the  year,  besides  other 
fasts.  They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a  belt 
and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.  This  is  also 
the  costume  of  the  secular  clergy,  escept  a 
white  band  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
Some  convents  of  Oalojers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Morea;  but  they  are  in  point  of  learning 
and  discipline"  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
north.  Among  the  'Caloyers,  besides  those 
who  live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets, 
who  prefer  dwelling  alone,  or  with  one  or  two 
companions,  in  hermitages;  and  recluses,  who 
live  in  grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  furnished 
to  them  by  the  monasteries.  There  are  also 
convents  of  female  Oaloyers. 

CILPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, at  the  8.  estremity  of  Spain,  the  north- 
em  of  the  two  hills  called  by  the  ancients  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Across  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  AiHoan  coast,  was  Abyla,  the 
southern  pillar. 

CALPEE,  or  Si]|Me,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  proTinoe  of  Doiib, 
on  the  right  bani  of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  8.  W.  of 
Cawnpore;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  a  large  bat 
ill-built  town,  the  houses  being  constructed  of 
mnd  or  of  conglomerate,  with  a  fort  command- 
ing the  river,  but  of  no  great  strength.  It  is 
the  depot  for  the  cotton  trade  of  Bundelcund, 
and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  remark- 
ably tine  refined  sugar.  Paper  making  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  eatent.  Calpee  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattasbythe  Britisii  in  1778,  was 
subsequently  relinqnished,  and  in  1S02  was 
again  acquired  by  tne  East  India  company  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.  It  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Nana  Govind  Row,  jaghirdar  of 
Jaloon,  who  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  was  accordingly  besieged,  and  finally 
forced  into  submission.  In  1808  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  captured  the  town  from  the  sepoys,  after 
some  hard  fighting. 
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ClLPnuraVS,  ntu,  a  Latin  pastoral  poet, 
bom  in  Sicily,  lived  near  the  end  of  the  3d 
century.  Eleven  eclogues  bearing  his  name 
are  extant.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his 
eclogues  have  been  by  critics  variously  divided 
and  distributed  between  himself,  his  contem- 
poraries, and  his  copyists.  There  is  some  re- 
semblance in  style  between  these  eclogues  and 
those  of  Vir^l. 

ClLTAfilRUNE,  or  Calataglrone,  a  city  of  Sicily, 
34  m.  S.  W.  of  Catania ;  pop.  about  24,000.  It 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain  1,800 
ft.  high,  and  with  its  suburbs  covers  a  consider- 
able extent  of  ground.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  budt 
towns  on  the  island.  Its  inhabitants  excel  in 
all  the  usefnl  arts,  and  many  of  them  find  em- 
ployment in  the  potteries  and  cotton  factories 
of  the  place.  There  are  several  chnrches, 
palaces;  convents,  and  a  royal  college.  The 
town  was  fortified  by  the  Saracens,  and  taken 
from  them  by  the  Genoese.  Eoger  Guiscard 
granted  it  many  privileges. 

ClLTliyiSim>  L  A  province  of  central 
Sicily,  bounded  N.  by  Palermo,  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Catania,  8..bytheMediterranean,  andS.  W.  sad 
W.  by  Girgenti:  area,  1,456  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  280,066.  It  comprises  the  three  districts 
of  Caltanisetta,  Piazza  Armerina,  and  Terra 
N'ova  di  Sicilia.  Mountains  extend  along  the 
N.  border.  The  principal  river  is  the  Salso. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  good 
wine,  olive  oil,  almonds,  cotton,  and  hemp. 
Iron,  sulphnr,  excellent  marble,  several  kinds 
of  agate,  and  alabaster  are  found.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising.  Amongthe  industrial  establish- 
ments are  several  iron  founderies  and  manu- 
factories of  chemicals.  Il>  The  capita!  of  the 
province,  situated  on  a  high  plain  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Salso,  on  the  railroad  from 
Girgenti  to  Catania,  95  m.  S.  E.  of  Palermo ; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  well  built,  with  broad, 
Btrwght  streets,  a  handsome  square,  and  sev- 
eral fine  edifices.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  small 
volcano  which  emits  water  and  sand  accom- 
panied by  jets  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  extensive 
sulphur  works, 

ClLrnBT,  an  E.  county  of  "Wisconsin,  along 
the  E.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake ;  area,  360  sq. 
m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,335,  The  surface  la 
mountainous,  a  high  ridge  running  across  the 
county  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  timber  is  abundant,  and  pasturage  is 
good.  The'  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
340,040  bushels  of  wheat,  42,844  of  Indian  corn, 
176,294  of  oats,  18,230  tons  of  hay,  306,386 
lbs.  of  butter,  84,801  of  wool,  and  20,000  of 
hops.  There  were  2,776  horses,  4,186  milch 
cows,  4,8T7  other  cattle,  9,488  sheep,  and 
5,650  swine.     Capital,  Chilton, 

CALCBIICK,  or  Cahuiet,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Porter  co.,  Ind.,  flows  eastward  into  Illinois, 
and  there  divides.  One  of  its  branches  enters 
Lake  Michigan  a  few  miles  S.  of  Chicago ; 
the  other  makes  a  bend,  runs  eastward  par- 
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allel  with  ita  former  course,  and  only  8  or  4  m. 
N.  of  it  recroMea  tlie  Indiana  boundary,  and 
dischargea  ita  waters  into  Lake  Mioliigao,  in 
Lake  county. 

ClLVADOSf  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
IT.  by  the  English  channel,  E.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Enre,  8.  by  Ome,  and  W.  by  La 
Manche ;  area,  2,130  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  464,- 
012.  It  ia  formed  from  a  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Normandy,  and  takes  ita  name  from  a  reef  of 
rooks  which  extends  alKiut  20  m.  along  the  coast. 
The  coast  haa  bays,  and  is  in  some  parts  low 
and  sandy,  in  others  characterized  by  bluffs 
and  headlands.  The  interior  is  a  fertile,  rolling 
conntry,  becoming  somewhat  hilly  toward  the 
south.  The  rivera  mn  N.  to  the  channel,  and 
are  the  Touques,  Dives,  Ome,  Senile,  and 
Drfime,-  none  of  which  are  navigable  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Agriculture  is  prosper- 
ous, and  large  crops  of  wheat  are  raised.  Ap- 
ples are  cnltivated  for  cider.  The  pasturage  is 
excellent,  and  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Paris,  Eouen,  and  Oaen.  Coal  is  mined 
at  Littry,  and  iron,  marble,  and  slate  are  found. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  lace,  linen,  cut- 
lery, cotton  cloth,  earthenware, audhats.  There 
are  extensive  oyster  beds  on  the  coast,  and  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance. The  railway  from  Cherbourg  trav- 
erses the  department  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  export  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through 
Havre.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
arrondiaaementa  of  Oaen,  Bayeui,  Vire,  Falaise, 
Lisieux,  and  Pont-1'EvSqne.     Capital,  Caen. 

CALVIEBT,  or  Utvail^  Denis,  called  by  the 
Italians  Fiammingo,  a  Flemish  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  bom  in  AntwerpinloSS,  died 
in  Boii^na  in  1619.  He  had  a  school  in  Bo- 
logna, thronged  by  pupils,  including  Guido, 
Albano,  and  Domenichino. 

CILVIBT  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He- 
brew name  Golgotha,  a  skull),  a  locality  N.  of 
Jerusalem  and  outside  the  walla.  .  The  place 
took  this  name  either  from  being  a  mound 
shaped  like  a  sknli,  or  from  its  being  the  place 
of  public  executions.  It  was  the  scene  of 
lie  crucifixion  of  Christ,  whose  body  was  laid 
in  a  sepulchre  prepared  in  a  garden  near  by, 
which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Ariraathea,  a 
secret  disciple.    (See  Jerusalem.) 

CILVEBT,  a  S.  county  of  Maryland,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Chesapeake  bay;  area,  250  aq,  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  9,865,  of  whom  5,533  were  colored. 
The  Patnxent  river  forms  its  W.  boundary, 
and  falls  into  the  bay  at  the  8.  extremity  of 
the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling;  the  soil  is 
good,  and  much  improved  by  the  application 
of  marl,  which  is  found  here  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
38,628  bnshels  of  wheat,  178,409  of  Indian 
com,  28,740  of  oats,  and  8,158,200  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  1,814  horses,  1,280  milch 
oows,  3,807  other  cattle,  3,109  sheep,  and 
4,728  swine.     Capital,  Priuoe  Frederick. 

OiLVEBT.  1.  George,  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore, bom  at  Kipling  in  Yorkshire  about 
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1580,  died  in  London,  April  15,  1632.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1597,  when  but  17 
years  old,  was  sent  abroad  to  travel,  and  on 
his  return  became  aecretary  of  Eobert  Cecil, 
afterward  earl  of  Salisbury.  Cecil  procured  for 
Calvert  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  in  1617  he  was  knighted.  At  length 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  in  1620  he  was  granted  an  annual 
pertsion  of  £1,000.  In  1634  he  resigned  his 
ofBce,  freely  confesang  to  the  king  that  he  had 
become  a  Eoman  Catholic.  James  I.,  how- 
ever, retained  Calvert  in  the  privy  council,  and 
in  1S25  made  him  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
Irish  peerage.'  He  had  obtained  a  patent  from 
King  James  creating  him  proprietor  of  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  nobility.  To  this  re^on, 
which  was  styled  Ferryland,  he  sent  a  colony 
in  1621,  and  he  spent  of  his  own  fortune  £35,- 
000  iu  building  wai-ehouses  and  granaries',  as 
well  as  a  superb  mansion  for  himself.  He  fol- 
lowed in  1625,  about  the  time  of  King  James's 
death,  but  was  completely  disappointed  witJi 
Newfoundland,  the  climate  proving  too  severe 
and  the  soil  too  rugged.  In  1628  he  visited 
the  Virginia  settlements  and  explored  Chesa- 
peake bay.  He  was  delighted  with  the  coun- 
try, but  the  church  of  England  party  had 
full  sway,  and  the  authorities  tendered  to  bitn 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  as  a  Koman 
Oathohc  he  could  not  take.  From  1638  to 
1682  little  is  known  respecting  him^  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  Newfoundland, 
as  history  relates  that  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France  he  rescued  30  sail  of'fish- 
ing  vessels  (those  of  Newfoundland  at  the  time 
being  upward  of  350  in  number),  after  they  had 
been  captured  by  a  French  squadron.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1633  obtained  from 
the  king  a  renewal  of  his  former  charter,  with- 
the  territory  now  forming  the  states  of  Mary- 
fan  d  and  Delaware;  but  Lord  Baltimore  died 
before  the  papers  conld  be  duly  executed,  and 
they  were  issued,  June  30,  1632,  to  his  son 
Oecilius.  II.  CetUiis,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1608,  died  in 
1976.  The  charter  which  had  been  intended 
for  his  father  was  executed  for  him  by  the 
command  of  Charles  I.  It  conferred  on  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  heirs  for  ever  absolute  own- 
ership of  the  territory  granted,  and  also  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  a  feudal  nature. 
The  name  first  intended  for  the  colony  was 
Crescentia,  but  Maryland  was  adopted  instead, 
in  compliment  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 
By  the  charter  there  was  to  be  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  two  Indian  arrows,  by  which  Lord 
Baltimore  acknowledged  that  the  original  title 
to  the  laud  was  still  in  the  posseaaion  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  soil  granted  to  hhn  yet  be- 
longed to  the  British  empire.  Entire  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  was  conceded  to  the  col- 
onists. Lord  Baltimore  did  not  emigrate  to 
America,  but  gave  the  management  of  the  colo- 
ny to  hifl  brother.    111.  LwHianl,  brother  of  the 
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preceding,  first  governor  of  Maryland,  born 
about  1606,  died  June  9,  1647.  He  conduct- 
ed tlie  first  espedition  to  Maryland,  whict 
consisted  of  about  200  persons,  among  whom 
were  three  Jeauits.  On  Nov,  32,  1988  (13 
years  after  the  first  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to 
Plymoiith),  they  sailed  from  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  two  small  vessels;  the  Ark,  a  ship 
of  300  tons,  and  the  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's 
pinnace,  of  about  50  tons.  They  sailed  by  way 
of  tbe  Canary  islands,  and  after  toaching  at 
Barbadoea  and  the  neighboring  islands,  they 
reached  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia,  Feb.  24, 
1634.  Here  they  were  entertained  for  some 
days,  and  on  Maruh  3  sailed  up  tlie  Chesapeake 
and  into  the  Potomac,  landing  at  an  island 
which  they  called  8t.  Clement's,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  month,  "the  day  of  Annunciation 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  offered  in  this  island, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  region  of  the  world, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."  A  large  cross  hewn 
from  a  tree  was  then  set  up,  and  they  "raised 
it  a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly 
chanting  on  bended  knees,  and  with  deep  emo- 
tion, the  litany  of  the  cross."  Proceeding  from 
this  island  about  nine  leagues  toward  the  north, 
they  entered  a  river  which  they  called  St 
George's.  They  landed  on  the  right  bank,  and 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary  to  the  intended 
propriate  religions  and  military 
areh  37,  1634.  Of  this  city  of 
arce  a  trace  remmns,  and  by  a 
.  its  site  would  be  unnoticed, 
ssionaries  were  making  friends 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  found  much  to 
harass  him.  Before  his  arrival  £ent  island 
in  Chesapeake  bay,  atnated  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  province,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
certain  William  Claybome;  and  when  the 
patent  was  made  out  Kent  island  became  a 
part  of  Maryland,  and  Claybome  owed  alle- 
giance to  Calvert;  as  proprietary.  Claybome, 
however,  entered  upon  hostiUties  against  the 
settlers  at  St.  Mary's,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  abetted  in  this  course  by 
the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  colony  of  Maryland.  Clay- 
bome fitted  out  an  armed  pinnace,  mannpd  by 
14  men,  and  on  April  28,  I63B,  his  force  en- 
gaged two  other  pinnaces  prepared  by  Gov- 

bome's  vessel  was  captured  with  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral men,  and  he  himself  fled  to  Virginia, 
whence  he  was  deported  to  England.  In 
1988  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  set- 
ting forth  his  grievances,  which  however  ob- 
tained him  nothing,  and  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. His  property  on  Kent  island  had  mean- 
while been  declared  forfeited  by  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Maryland;  he  petitioned  for  its 
restoration,  and  was  remsed.  Lord  Baltimore 
designed  that  the  lands  should  be  owned  in 
large  masses,  and  desired  to  found  a  feudal 
nobOit^  with  hereditary  titles  and  privileges. 
Had  his  special  order  of  commission  to  his 
brother,  dated  at  Portsmouth,  Aug.  S,  1689, 


city,  with  ai 
ceremonies,  ! 
St,  Mary's  s< 
stranger  eve 
WhUe  - 


been  fully  carried  ont,  a  great  part  of  Maryland 
would  have  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of 
2,000  or  3,000  acres  of  land,  giving  to  their 
proprietors  not  only  the  right  of  soil,  but  of 
holding  courts  leet  and  courts  haren  to  decide 
upon  personal  eWms,  and  also  of  property. 
These  rights  of  jurisdiction  were  to  descend 
from  the  original  owner  to  his  heirs.  Primo- 
geniture, and  hereditary  legislation,  such  as  is 
perpetuated  by  a  house  of  lords,  were  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  a  project  for  titles  and  digni- 
ties had  been  sketched.  In  the  charter,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  provision  which  in  effect 
nulhfied  the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy, 
inaamneh  as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only 
be  made  with  "the  advice,  assent,  and  appro- 
bation of  the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of 
the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates 
or  deputies."  The  idea  of  founding  an  aris- 
tocracy seems  from  the  very  first  to  have  been 
of  no  eff'ect,  as  no  single  title  was  ever  created, 
and  none  recognized  but  that  of  the  propri- 
etary himself,  although  in  some  of  the  early 
manors  baronial  courts  were  held.  The  man- 
ors were  soon  subdivided  among  the  different 
descendants  of  the  original  proprietors,  and 
the  last  one  ceased  to  exist  in  its  entirety  with 
Charles  Carroll  of  OarroUton.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  Baltimore  Temained  in 
England,  which  prevented  him  from  legisla- 
ting for  the  colony  nnderstandingly,  tbe  charter 
did  not  clearly  express  whether  the  laws 
were  to  be  originated  by  the  colonists  or  the 
proprietary.  On  this  account,  for  several 
years  the  colony  held  together  without  any 
laws  at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarchy. 
Finally  Lord  Baltimore  conceded  to  the  colo- 
nists permission  to  frame  their  own  laws,  re- 
serving a  veto  to  himself  or  his  deputy.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  assembly  of  1689  was  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  creed 
of  the  state,  but  permission  was  given  to  all 
bodies  of  Christians  to  worship  God  according 
to  their  conscience.  Eating  flesh  in  time  of 
Lent  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  a  fine, 
and  this  was  obligatory  on  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics.  Some  ten  years  after  this  time 
another  law  was  passed,  which  declared  that 
"no person  or  persons  whatsoever,  profesMng 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  any  way  troubled,  molested,  or  dis- 
countenanced for  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her 
religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor 
in  any  way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise 
of  any  other  religion  against  his  or  her  con- 
sent." Leonard  Calvert  visitedEagland in  1648, 
returning  the  following  year.  During  bis 
absence  much  trouble  was  experienced  from 
the  conduct  of  one  Ingle,  and  this  man,  in 
connection  with  Calvert's  old  enemy  Clay- 
bome, harassed  the  settlement  at  St.  Mary's, 
The  governor  on  bis  return  found  everything 
in  confnsion,  and  although  he  brought  a  new 
commission  from  his  brother  confirming  him  in 
all  his  previous  powers,  Clayboi'ne,  in  connec- 
tion with  Ingle,  regained  possession  of  Kent 
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island,  inyaded  the  western  ahore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and,  expelling  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, compelled  Calvert  to  retire  txr  Vii^nia. 
Among  other  property,  the  colonial  records 
fell  into  the  handa  of  these  marauders,  and 
were  greatly  mutilated  and  in  part  destroyed. 
This  happened  in  1645.  Leonard  Calvert  re- 
turned two  years  after  with  a  strong  military 
force,  took  possession  of  Kent  island,  and  re- 
established nis  rights  over  the  entire  province. 
But  he  died  soon  after,  having  named  Thomas 
Green  to  be  his  saccessor  as  governor. 

CALVERT,  Gmi^  Henry,  an  American  anthor, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  2, 1808.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1828,  and  afterward 
studied  at  Gottingen.  On  returning  to  Ameri- 
ca, he  edited  for  several  years  the  "Baltimore 
American"  newspaper.  In  1832  he  publislied 
"Illastrations  of  Phrenology,"  the  first  Ameri- 
can treatise  on  the  subject;  and  in  1S36,  a 
metrical  version  of  Schiller's  Ban  Carlos. 
Since  1843  he  has  resided  in  Newport,  R.  L, 
of  which  city  he  was  mayor  in  1853.  He 
trajislated  and  published  in  1846  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, and  in  1846  and  1852  published  two  series 
of  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe."  Among 
hia  other  publications  are  "  Cabiro,"  a  poem  in 
the  stanza  of  "  Don  Juan,"  of  which  two  can- 
tos were  published  in  1840,  and  two  more  in 
1864;  "An  Introduction  to  Social  Soi6nce" 
(1856);  "Comedies"  (1866);  "The  Gentle- 
man" (1868);  "Anyta  and  other  Poems" 
(1863);  "First  Year  in  Europe"  (1867);  "El- 
len, a  Poem"  (186S);  and  "Goethe,  his  Life 
and  Works"  (1872). 

ClLTl,  Laizara  and  Pantateone,  two  Genoese 
painters,  sons  of  Agostino  Caivi,  of  whom  the 
former  was  bom  in  1602  and  died  in  1607,  and 
the  latter  died  in  1595.  They  were  educated 
together  under  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  painted 
in  concert  many  pictures  -in  Genoa,  Monaco, 
and  Naples.  Among  their  other  works,  "The 
Continence  of  Scipio  "  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. Lazzaro  was  the  more  inventive  of 
the  two,  his  brother  generally  working  out  the 
detaiisi  of  their  joint  producdons ;  but  his  dis- 
position was  envious,  and  his  career  was  mark- 
ed by  atrooions  crimes  against  other  painters. 
Having  failed  in  competition  with  Cambiaso  to 
secure  the  execution  of  tiie  frescoes  in  the 
church  of  San  Matteo  in  Genoa,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
he  renooneed  his  art,  and  for  30  years  followed 
the  calling  of  a  smlor.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and  continued  to 
paint  until  his  85th  year. 

CALVIN,  Jehu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  refor- 
mation, bom  at  Noyon,  in  northern  France, 
July  10,  1609,  died  in  Geneva,  May  27,  1564. 
His  lather,  Gfirard  Chauvin,  or  Oauvm  (some- 
times written  Canlvin),  was  apostolic  notary 
and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyon ;  and  his  moth- 
er, Jeanne  Lanfrano  de  Oambray,  was  a  woman 
of  strict  religious  views.  He  was  educated  at 
his  father's  expense  with  the  children  of  thi 
noble  De  lloramor  family.    At  the  age  of  13 
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presented  by  one  of  this  family  to  the 
e  of  the  chapel  de  la  Gesjne,  to  deiray 
the  cost  of  his  education  for  the  priesthood. 
He  was  already  noted  for  his  memory  and  dili- 
gence, as  weU  as  for  his  moral  atriotness. 
Among  the  youth  he  was  known  as  the  "  accu- 
sative." Removed  to  Paris  with  the  De  Mom- 
mor  children,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the 
eolMge  de  la  Marche  and  the  college  Montaign. 
At  the  age  of  18,  though  he  had  only  received 
tonsure,  he  obtained  the  living  of  itarteville, 
which  was  exchanged  in  July,  1529,  for  that 
of  Pont-r£v6qne.  lie  preached  short  sermons, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity. After  a  frugal  evening  repast,  says 
Beza,  he  would  study  till  midnight,  and  in 
early  morning  before  he  rose  he  would  review 
ali  he  had  learned  the  previous  day.  His  fa- 
ther now  changed  his  pians,  and  sent  his  son  to 
Orleans  to  study  law  under  the  eminent  jurist 
Pierre  I'Etoile  (Peter  de  Stella),  Abont  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  his  relative  Robert 
Olivetan,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  French, 
led  him  to  question  his  traditional  f^ith.  By 
day  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  and  by 
night  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  what  com- 
mentaries he  oonld  command,  to  resolve  his 
growing  doubts.  In  the  law  he  made  such  pro- 
gress that  several  times  in  the  absence  of  the 
professor  the  youthful  student  was  called  to  fill 
his  place.  From  Orleans  he  went  to  Bourges, 
where  he  continued  his  legal  and  theolo^oal 
studies.  Melchior  Wolmar  not  only  taught  him 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  gave 
hiia  a  further  taste  of  heresy.  His  position  in 
the  university  was  so  prominent  that  he  was 
requested,  though  only  a  student,  to  draw  up 
an  opinion,  still  extant,  upon  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  that  question  was  submit- 
ted to  the  faculty.  But  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
God  had  now  become  the  passion  of  his  life. 
He  cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  their 
scruples ;  even  when  he  sought  quiet,  his  re- 
treats became,  he  says,  a  public  schooL  The 
time  of  indecision  was  .past ;  snch  confiicts, 
such  hngering  attachment  to  the  past^  as  we 
find  in  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  form  no  part 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  John  Calvin. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1538  or  1580,  inter- 
rupted his  university  course.  For  two  or  three 
years  we  hear  little  of  him.  From  1529  he  was 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris  struggling 
with  the  reformers.  In  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tions he  gave  up  the  legal  profession  and  de- 
voted himself  to  tl>eology.  The  Sorbonne  had 
just  proscribed  the  tenets  of  Luther.  The  con- 
gregation of  Meaux,  of  some  300  or  400,  was 
dispersed  by  violence ;  Farel  had  fled ;  Leclero 
was  branded  and  bnmed ;  Le£6vre  was  in  Na- 
varre; several  persons  (seven  in  1528)  had 
been  burned  for  heresy.  Calvin's  sermons, 
usually  ending  with  the  words,  "If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? "  inspired  the  timid 
with  new  zea),  and  the  friends  of  reform  looked 
to  him  as  their  champion.  At  his  own  expense 
he  now  published  (April,  1533)  an  edition  of 
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tho  De  Ciementia  of  Seneca,  and  it  lias  been 
conjeotured  that  his  purpose  was  to  move 
Francis  I.  to  clemency,  bnt  it  had  little  effect. 
Nest  came  a  bolder  yenture,  Moolas  Oop,  a 
friend  of  Calvin,  jnst  chosen  rector  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  delivered  at  the  fesBt  of  AH  Saints  an 
oration,  aitpposed  to  have  been  written  by  Oal- 
vin,  in  which  he  discoursed  upon  the  doctrine 
of  jiiHtificatioii  by  faith  alone.  The  Sorbonne 
ordered  the  sermon  to  be  burned,  and  Oop  and 
Oalvia  were  obliged  to  depart  from  Paris.  He 
was  welcomed  at  B"6ra<!  by  Queen.  Mai^aret  of 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  pevseonted.  In  Angouifema,  with  his 
friend  Louis  de  Tillet,  Calvin  distributed  ser- 
mons among  the  people  and  began,  his  "In- 
stitutes." The  venerable  Lef6vre'  d'fitaplea, 
whom  he  met  at  IT^rac,  at  the  court  of  N&- 
varre,  in  1638,  foretold  that  this  young  man 
would  "restore  the  chureh  of  France."  Ee- 
tuming  to  Paris  at  gi-eat  peraonal  risk,  he  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  of  Servetua  to  discuss  the 
positions  advanced  in  his  recent  work  i>e  Trini- 
talis  £rrorilms,  but  8ervetus  failed  to  appear. 
In  1684  Calvin  published  at  Orleans  his  Psy- 
chopaivnyehiaf  in  which  be  argued  agmnst  a 
prevalent  Anabaptist  tenet  that  the  soul  was 
in  sleep  between  deatli  and  the  resniTcction, 
By  the  oveT-zealons  dissemination  of  the  re- 
formed "Placards,"  in  1635,  persecution  was 
again  aronsed,  Oalvin,  desiring  a  quiet  retreat 
for  stndy,  went  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to 
Basel,  where  Gryntens  and  Wolfgang  Capiton 
were  working  for  the  refoim.  Under  tiie  latter 
he  studied  Hebrew.  The  French  and  German 
reformers  were  now  at  work  together.  The 
reputation  of  Oalvin  as  on  earnest  reformer 
and"  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  ag( 
had  preceded  him.  Not  only  his  acumen  anc 
learning,  but  his  unsurpassed  systematic  t^ents 
were  now  exhibited  in  the  "Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  a  work  which  caused  Me- 
lanohthon  to  hail  him  as  "the  theologian,"  and 
which  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  the 
disjecta  membra  of  the  reformed  opinions,  scat- 
tered throughout  central  and  western  Eui-ope. 
The  immediate  oeoaaion  of  the  work  was  the 
charges  circulated  against  the  reformers,  ac- 
cusing them  as  a  body  of  holding  the  distorted 
opinions  and  insurrectionary  projects  with 
which  one  class  of  the  Anobaptista  had  agitt 
ted  Germany.  Francis  I.  had  lent  his  authority 
to  the  stigma.  "  Silence  would  now  be  trea- 
son," said  Oalvin.  The  Latin  preface  of  the 
edition  of  1536,  addressed  totiiia  monarch,  re- 
futes the  charges  and  defends  the  reform  with 
such  dignity  and  method,  that  it  takes  rank  as 
one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces  in  litera- 
ture ;  that  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  "  His- 
tory," and  of  Oasaubon  to  Polybius,  being 
alone  compared  with  it.  The  first  edition  of 
the  "Institutes"  was  probably  published 
1586,  in  French,  and  anonymously;  no  copy 
of  it  is  extant.  The  edition  of  158Q  was  issued 
at  Basel,  in  Latin  j  improved  editions  appeared 
daring  Calvin's  life  in  1543,  154S,  1549,  1550, 


and  1659.  Numerous  editions  have  boon  since 
published,  and  translations  into  most  of  tii^ 
European  languages,  and  into  Greek  and  even 
Arabic.  A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 
1759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 
was  brought  out  by  Tholuck  in  Beiiin,  1834-'5, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Erummacher's  German 
translation  of  the  same  appeared  in  1834.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Allen  (Lon- 
don, 1813)  and  by  Beveridge(;Edinburgh,  1868). 
In  its  full  form,  the  "Institutes"  is  divided 
into' four  books,  treating  successively  of  the 
.knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Sover- 
eign of  tiie  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
Redeemer  in  Christ,  of  pai'ticipation  in  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  feuits  thereof,  and  of 
the  external  media  (chnrcL.  and  sacraments)  by 
which  God  unites  na  unto,  and  retains  us  in, 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  In  it  Oalvin  elabo- 
rates a  system  of  theology,  every  port  of  wliich 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  divine  will  is 
supreme.  That  will,  in  Calvin's  view,  though 
hidden  to  u^  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 
and  holy.  The  human  race,  con'upted  radi- 
cally in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  the 
gnilt  and  impotence  of  ori^nal  sin ;  its  redemp- 
tion can  be  achieved  only  througli  an  incarna- 
tion and  a  propitiation;  of  this  redemption  only 
electing  grace  can  make  the  sou!  a  participant, 
and  such  grace  once  given  is  never  lost;  this 
election  can  come  only  from  God,  find  it  in- 
cludes only  a  pai^  of  the  race,  the  rest  being 
left  to  perdition;  election  and  perdition  are 
both  predestinated  in  tiie  divine  plan;  tliat 
plan  is  a  decree,  eternal  and  nnchangeaWe ;  all 
that  is  external  and  apparent  is  but  tlie  unfold- 
ing of  this  eternal  plan;  the  church,  "our 
mothej',"  contains  only  the  visible  signs  and 
seals  of  a  grace  which  is  essentially  invisible ; 
-justification  is  by  faith  alone,  and  faith  is  tiie 
gift  of  God.  8neh  was  the  stern  anatomy  of 
his  system  of  pre^lestination.  The  polemical 
astuteness  and  doctrinal  completeness  of  the 
"  Institutes  "  gave  it  an  immediate  fame.  The 
reform,  supposed  to  be  sporadic,  was  liere  con- 
oenh'ated  in  living  unity  and  vigor.  Less  heed 
was  given  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  human 
freedom  than  to  the  searching  exposure'  of  the 
vanity  of  human  merit.  The  sovereignty  of 
God  was  brought  to  bear  agiunst  the  supremacy 


rara,  imitating  the  example  as  she  shared  the 
opinions  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  invited  Cal- 
vm  to  her  court,  then  the  refuse  of  many  of 
the  persecuted.  Under  the  name  of  Ohaiies 
d'Espeville  he  here  enjoyed  for  a  short  time 
compai'ative  repose,  yet  winning  Madame  do 
Sonbise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Parthenay,  and 
others,  to  the  new  opinions.  The  vigilant  in- 
quisition, already  criahing  out  Italian  reform, 
soon  compelled  him  to  refiace  his  steps.  After 
tarrying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  went  for  the  last 
time  to  his  native  plac«,  and  arranged  his  fam- 
ily affaire.  Prevented  by  the  war  in  Lorraine 
from  gaining  Strasburg  by  tlie  most  direct 
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ut  he  went  in  August,  1636,  not  without 
p  nat  peril,  to  Geneva.  DeUvered  from  the 
d  m  na  on  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  thia  city  had 
06  d  the  reformed  opinions  through  the 
eal  f  William  Farel,  and  in  Augnst,  1535, 
e^tabl  h  d  the  new  servioe.  But  the  old  par- 
th  Eidgenossen  (confederates),  and  the 
Mam  1  kes  (Savoyards),  reappeared  under  new 
forms.  The  dty  was  demoralized ;  libertinism 
as  to  both  f&ith  and  morala  was  popular,  though 
the  old  eomeil  general  had  been  revived,  and 
had  already  attempted  the  prohibition  of 
worl^y  amusements.  But  the  strict  party 
was  in  the  mmority,  and  Farel,  hearing  of  Oal- 
viu's  presence  in  the  city,  besought  him  to  re- 
main ;  and  when  he  pleaded  hia  need  of  repose 
and  desire  for  study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn 
adjuration:  "Since  you  refuae  to  do  the  work 
of  lie  Lord  in  this  church,  may  the  Lord  curse 
the  repoae  you  seek,  and  also  your  studies! " 
Oalvin  yielded,  he  says,  "  as  if  to  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal."  At  first  he  would  only  teach 
theology,  but  he  preached  a  sermon,  and 
crowds  followed  him  to  aecure  its  repetition  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  become  one  of  the  paa- 
tora.  His  salary  must  have  been  slight,  judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  after  six  months  (Feb. 
18,  1B3T)  the  council  voted  him  six  crowns, 
"seeing  he  had  not  received  anything."  In 
ooiynnotion  with  Fare!  and  Viret,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  church 
afiairs.  In  1537  he  published  a  catechism  in 
French  (in  Latin  in  1638),  extracted  fr<Mn  his 
"Institutes,"  "since  to  build  an  edifice  that  is 
to  last  long,  the  children  must  be  instmcted 
aoooi^ing  to  their  littleness."  A  "  Confession 
of  Faith,"  with  articles  of  strict  discipline  an- 
nexed, had  been  approved  by  the  council  in 
November,  15S6,  and  was  read  in  church  every 
Sunday.  At  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Anabaptists,  March  18, 1537,  he  put  them  to 
silence,  so  that  for  many  years  they  wpre  no 
longer  heard  of.  At  a  disputation  in  Lau- 
sanne he  spoke  against  the  real  presence,  and 
on  the  authority  due  the  fathers.  A  certain 
Oaroli  accused  him,  Fare!,  and  Viret  of  being 
Arians,  because  tlie  words  Trinity  and  person 
(on  which  Oalvin  never  insisted)  were  not  in 
the  Genevese  creed,  but  his  orthodoxy  was 
amply  vindicated  at  Lausanne  and  Bern.  His 
great  work,  however,  was  the  regulation  of  dis- 
cipline, aoeording  to  the  principles  advocated 
in  his  "Institutes."  And  here  he  enoonntered 
wrathful  opposition.  Many  of  the  Eidgenossen 
had  joined  the  reforming  party  from  merely 
patriotic  motives ;  the  remaining  partisans  of 
Borne  and  the  Anabaptists  made  common 
cause  with  these  Libertines  against  the  plan 
which  was  to  extend  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
all  the  citizens,  banishment  being  the  penalty  of 
obstinacy.  Some  sumptuary  regulations  were 
introduced;  games  of  chance  and  licentious 
dances  were  prohibited  anew — they  had  been 
repeatedly  forbidden  since  1487 ;  though  Oal- 
vin granted  that  cards  and  dancing  might  be 
innocent  in  themselves,  yet  they  led  to  "  feuds 


and  quarrels,"  The  Libertines  gained  the 
election  of  Feb.  8,  1538,  and  at  once  forbade 
the  ministers  to  mingle  in  politics.  The  min- 
isters then  reflised  to  hold  communion  at  Eas- 
ter, on  account  flf  the  prevailing  immorality; 
they  ftu1,her  reftised  to  restore  certain  church 
festivals,  to  use  the  baptismal  font,  and  to  give 
unleavened  bread  in  the  supper,  though  a  Lau- 
sanne council  had  recommended  these  things. 
Calvin  was  personally  not  opposed  to  these 
rites,  but  went  with  hia  coDeagues.  There- 
upon, April  23,  the  council  banished  Calvin 
aad  Farel,  who  departed,  saying,  "It  is  better 
to  obey  God  than  man."  Zflricli  and  Bern  in- 
terceded for  them  in  vaiil ;  a  popular  assembly, 
May  36,  confirmed  the  decree  of' the  council. 
And  Oalvin,  though  he  "loved  Geneva  as  his 
own  soul,"  was  glad  to  return  to  the  life  of  a 
student.  Expelled  from  Geneva,  he  was  wel- 
oome.d  at  Straaburg  by  Bucer.  A  church  of 
1,600  French  refugees  was  put  \mder  his 
charge,  and  adopted  his  discipline.  The  city 
gave  him  the  right  of  citizenship,  afterward 
prolonged  for  his  life.  He  was  present  at  the 
conference  between  the  Eoman  OathOlios  and 
Proteatanta  at  Frankfort  in  1589,  and  in  that 
of  Worms,  adjonmed  to  Eatisbon,  in  1541. 
He  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  supper 
(Be  0<Ena),  after  a  conference  with  the  Lnther- 
ana  at  Hagenau,  in  1540,  in  which  he  devel- 
oped his  view,  intermediate  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Zwinglian,  asserting  that  Christ 
was  spiritually  present  and  spiritually  received 
in  the  eucharist.  He  alao  lectured  and  pub- 
lished on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  having 
modern  Eome  tdways  in  view;  since  Augus- 
tine no  commentator  had  entered  more  Mly 
and  directly  mto  the  logic  of  Paul's  argument. 
Crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  France 
flocked  to  his' lectures  on  the  Romans,  and  on 
John's  Gospel.  He.waa  scattering  seed  far  and 
wide.  Here,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to  Ide- 
lette  de  Bnres,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist, 
whom  he  had  converted.  In  this  woman  he 
found  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  "  who 
never  opposed  me,"  he  says,  and  "  always  aid- 
ed me."  Idelette  died  in  1549,  and  her  stern, 
hard,  overworked  husband  speaks  of  his  soli- 
tude and  grief  in  several  touching  letters  still 
extant.— Two  years  had  now  passed  since  Cal- 
vin had  been  driven  oat  of  Geneva,  and  the 
city  had  need  of  hira.  He  had  still  continued 
to  cherish  its  welfare,  advising  his  friends  to 
moderate  counsels.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  to  the  Genevese  to  entice  them  back 
to  Rome,  Calvin  repfied  with  such  wisdom  as 
extorted  praise  even  from  his  opponent.  The 
Anabaptists  were  again  restless.  Disorders 
and  tumults  increased.  Of  the  four  syndics 
who  had  procured  Calvin's  expulsion,  one  had 
been  hanged  as  a  trwtor,  another  was  killed  in 
an  attempted  flight,  and  the  other  two  had 
been  driven  away.  As  early  as  Oct.  23,  1540, 
the  council  had  vainly  urged  the  disciplinarian 
to  return;  to  another  solicitation  he  replied, 
"  The  Genevese  would  be  insupportable  to  me, 
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and  I  to  them."  The  oitj  procured  the  inter-  ' 
vention  of  Bern  and  Basel;  Baoer  and  Farel 
entreated ;  the  city  of  Strosbmg  at  last  allowed 
liim  to  go,  continuing  his  salary,  which  he  re- 
fused to  receive ;  and  Calvin  yielded,  "offering 
to  God  his  slain  heart  as  a  sacrilice,  and  forcing 
himself  to  ohedience."  He  returned  to  the  city 
witli  tbe  acclamation  of  the  people,  Sept  13, 
1541,  and  not  only  was  a  "  plain  honse^'  pro- 
vided for  him,  hut  also  "a  piece  of  cloth  for  a 
coat."  He  retnrned  with  the  full  and  Mr  un- 
derstanding that  his  discipline  was  to  he  carried 
out.  His  idea  of  the  proper  power  and  purity 
of  the  visible  church  was  much  hi^er  than 
that  of  hia  contemporary  German  reformers ; 
MOhler  accuses  him  of  horrowing  it  from  the 
Boman  Catholics.  To  have  a  reformed  church 
was  his  ideal.  That  reform  must  embrace  not 
only  doctrine  and  ritual,  hut  also  the  whole 
life.  The  ministry  is  divinely  appointed.  , Syn- 
ods of  pastors  and  elders  are  tor  the  preser- 
vation of  truth  and  order.  The  state  is  to  aid, 
and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  institution,  though 
both  church  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
morals.  Rnles  of  discipline  conformed  to  these 
radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, Nov,  30,  1541,  The  presbyterial  system 
was  fully  inaugurated,  which  became  a  model 
for  the  government  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  other  coimtries.  The  consistory  had  twice  as 
many  elders  (12)  as  ministers,  and  these  elders 
were  annually  elected  by  the  church.  The  sys- 
tem of  representation  was  thns  established,  so 
fruitful  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of 
Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thuraday 
to  consider  cases  of  discipline.  A  congregation 
assembled  on  each  Friday  for  practical  religious 
improvement.  The  general  council  elected  by 
the  people  continued  its  functions ;  bnt  it  assem- 
bled only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  lesser  conncil  and  by 
the  consistory.  The  latter  was  the  rea!  tribund 
of  morals,  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
to  the  whole  population.  It  could  not  punish 
beyond  excommunication,  bnt  the  civil  power 
was  expected  to  do  the  rest.  The  system  was 
s  bold  one,  and  for  a  time  eminently  success- 
ful. Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In 
1568-'9  there  were  414  citations  before  the  con- 
sistory. Severe  penalties  were  often  inflicted 
for  alight  offences ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
for  laughing  while  John  Calvin  was  preaching. 
Bnt  the  effect  upon  the  city  wasmarvellons.  It 
became  the  most  moral  town  ui  Enrope.  It  was 
also  the  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  or- 
thodoxy. Hooker  says,  "  The  wisest  that  time 
living  could  not  have  bettered  the  system." 
Knox,  who  was  three  times  at  Geneva,  1664-'6, 
declared  that "  it  was  the  moet  perfect  school  of 
Christ  since  the  days  of  the  aposties."  And 
Montesquieu  exhorted  the  Genevese  to  celebrate 
as  festivals  tiie  day  of  Calvin's  birth  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  arrival  there.  In  1641  Cal- 
vin was  also' appointed  on  a  commission  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  state;  the  code  was 
adopted  Jan.  10,  1Q43.    Here,  as  in  Uie  church, 


the  government  was  aristocratic,  with  severe 
penalties.  Ancillon  says  that  his  "labors  for 
the  civil  law  give  him  a  higher  title  to  re- 
nown than  his  theological  works,"  The  same 
year  he  published  a  new  and  revised  litnrgy, 
whici  was  made  the  baas  of  many  other  re- 
formed liturgies.  The  public  worship  was  or- 
dered with  extreme  simplicity,  all  tiat  appealed 
merely  to  the  senses  and  imagination  being  ex- 
clnded,  Not  that  he  was  tenacious  in  opposi- 
tion to  "  things  indifferent ; "  for  when  consult- 
ed in  1565  about  the  English  liturgy,  then  the 
occasion  of  troubles  in  Frankfort,  though  he 
replied  that.it  contained  ineptim,  he  added  the 
elective  tolerubilts.  Such  power  as  Calvin 
now  exercised  could  not  be  unresisted,  except 
in  a  thorough  despotism  with  a  standing  army. 
The  Libertines  were  strengthened  in  their  op- 
porition  to  Calvin  by  many  who  had  united  in 
the  invitation  for  his  return  to  the  city,  among 
others  Amy  Perrin.  Some  were  animated  by 
a  feeling  of  patriotic  independence ;  others  held 
to  the  gross  views  of  the  Familists;  all  joined 
in  the  opposition ;  hlood  flowed.  Perrin  was 
eseeuted  in  efligy,  in  1655,  for  trying  to  seize 
the  government.  Cruet  was  decapitated  as  a 
materialist,  and  an  enemy  of. the  state.  Ber- 
thelier,  a  son  of  him  who  had  headed  the  move- 
ment for  independence  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  was  excommunicated ;  he  appealed 
from  the  consistory  to  the.general  eounod,  and 
the  council  acquitted  him.  The  trial  of  strength 
came.  All  the  clergy  remonstrated  agamst  the 
decision  of  the  council.  Calvin  appeared  be- 
fore the  200,  and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church.  The  council  still  de- 
manded that  BertheUer  should  receive  the 
communion.  On  the  Sabbath,  after  the  ser- 
mon, Calvin  exhorted  the  church  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament,  but  thundered  out  that  "  he 
would  sooner  die  than  offer  holy  things  to  the 
excommunicated."  Berthelier  did  not  dare 
approach  the  table.  The  council  postponed 
the  final  decision.  The  people  in  tie  street 
still  cried,  "  Slay  the  alien  1 "  The  contest  con- 
tinued for  a  whole  year,  but  the  party  of  Cal- 
vin was  strengthened  hy  the  naturalization  of 
a  large  number  of  Frenchmen,  300  at  one  time 
in  1657,  and  the  authority  of  the  reformer  was 
insured.  Yet  it  was  far  from  being  absolute 
even  with  the  consistory,  who  often  opposed 
his  views ;  in  one  letter  he  complains  that  they 
even  subjected  his  theolo^cal  works  to  the  cen- 
sorship. These  ecclesiastical  and  civil  disputes 
were  only  a  small  part  of  hia  labors.  He  was 
also  eng^ed  in  perpetual  theological  disputa- 
tions, Bolseo,  once  a  Boman  Catholic  and 
almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  now  a  con- 
vert to  the  reformed  religion  and  a  physician, 
disputed  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  After 
a  sharp  controversy  he  was  banished  from 
Geneva,  became  again  a  Catholic,  and  wrote 
in  1577  a  slanderous  life  of  Calvin.  The  Span- 
ish and  Italian  anti-Trinitarians  made  much 
trouble  at  Geneva.  Geibaldi  was  banished; 
Gentilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  recant,    Ltelius 
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SooiniiB  came  to  Geneva  even  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Servetua,  and  subsequently  coiTespond- 
ed  witli  Calyin  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  most  melancholy  case  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  phyaician  Servetas,  bnmt  at  Geneva 
m  October,  1558.  He  waa  arrested  by  the 
Catholics  at  Vienne,  and  Calvin  forwarded  pa- 
pers of  Servetna  which  he  had  in  order  to  ae- 
cure  his  identification  and  condempatJon  aa  a 
heretic,  and  threatened  that  if  ever  he  should 
come  to  Geneva  he  ahould  not  be  anfi'ered  to 
depart  alive.  He  was  condemned  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Vienne,  but  eacaped  and  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  again  triSd  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  Calvin  interceded  in 
vain  to  have  his  punishment  changed  to  decapi- 
tation. His  condemnation  waa  the  act  of  the 
council,  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  espresaed  opiniona  of  other 
cantons. — Among  Oalyin's  other  theolo^oal 
works  waa  an  "Antidote,"  in  1543,  to  35  new 
articlea  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne ; 
another  "Antidote,"  in  154T,  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent ;  a  aevere  treatise  on 
the  "Freedom  and  Bondage  of  the  Will," 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Pighiua,  which 
had  the  rare  controversial  auoeess  of  convincing 
bis  opponent.  After  prolonged  discussions, 
Zorioh  and  Bern  nnited  with  Geneva  (1549) 
in  a  consensus  on  the  Lord's  supper;  the 
Swiss  churches  generally  acceded  to  it  in  1651. 
But  the  Lutherans  were  enraged.  Westphal 
aronsed  them  to  opposition.  When  Lasco'a 
reformed  church  was  driven  from  England  on 
Mary's  accession,  it  could  at  first  find  no  rest- 
ing place  in  Denmark  or  Germany ;  Westphal 
called  them  "martyra  of  the  devil."  Calvin 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  him  and  Hesshnaius,  and 
rebuked  with  severity  the  silence  of  Melanch- 
thon.  He  oould  never  understand  how  the 
Lutheran  divines  could  make  their  peculiar 
views  of  eonsubatantiation  necessary  to  church 
fcHowship. — The  moat  important  pai-t  of  Cal- 
vin's labora  waa  in  connection  with  the  new 
academy  of  Geneva,  inaugurated  in  156S,  and 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  Bonnivard.  Such 
institutions  of  learning  sprung  up  wherever  the 
reform  prospered.  At  Geneva  there  were 
chairs  of  Hebrew,  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  Beza,  the  ardent  friend  and  able 
successor  as  well  as  biographer  of  Calvin,  waa 
the  firat  rector  of  the  academy.  Calvin  taught 
theology,  and  students  flocked  from  Scotland, 
Holland,  and  Genoany.  From  fl  to  4  o'clock 
m  summer,  and  from  7  to  4  in  winter,  the 
classes  were  together,  excepting  at  the  dinner 
hour,  which  was  fi?3ra  10  toll.  The  place  be- 
came a  focus  for  the  reformed  faith.  Calvin- 
ism was  dispersed  ail  over  Europe.  "There 
was  not  a  single  day  of  his  life,"  says  Sayous, 
"in  which  John  Calvin  was  feithless  to  his 
apostolate."  His  labors  were  ceaseless  and 
prodigious.  Every  other  week  he  preached 
every  day,  and  often  on  the  Sabbath.  Hia 
sermons  were  extemporaneous,  short  and  sim- 
ple, always  cogent,  solemn,  and  often  tender. 
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Three  times  a  week  he  lectured  on  theology. 
Every  Thursday  he  presided  in  the  consistory, 
and  on  Friday  he  was  present  at  the  congrega- 
tion. His  commentaries  cover  the  larger  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  new  ex- 
cepting Second  and  Third  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Hia  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Paul's  epistles,  and  his 
lectures  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Calvin  waa  the  coun- 
sellor of  the  reformed  chorohes  everywhere, 
bat  his  chief  influence  outside,  of  Switzerland 
waa  felt  in  France ;  its  churches  looked  to  him 
for  counsel  and  received  his  creed  and  polity ; 
Coligni  greeted  him  as  tlie  leader  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  concerted  with  him  the  first  Prot- 
estant attempt  at  miasiona,  that  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1656,  whici]  was  how- 
ever broken  up  in  1568.  The  wide  influence 
thus  begun  in  life  was  perpetuated  after  Cal- 
vin's death.  His  system  of  doctrine  and  polity 
has  shaped  more  minds  and  entered  into  more 
nations  than  that  of  any  other  reformer.  In 
every  land  it  made  men  strong  against  the  at- 
tempted interference  of  the  secular  power  with 
the  rights  of  Christians.  It  gave  courage  to 
the  Huguenots ;  it  shaped  the'  theology  of  the 
Palatinate;  it  prepared  the  Dutch  for  the  he- 
roic defence  of  their  national  rights;  it  has 
controlled  Scotland  to  the  present  hour;  it 
formed  the  Puritanism  of  England ;  it  has  been 
at  the  basis  of  the  New  England  character; 
and  everywhere  it  has  led  the  way  in  practical 
reforms.  His  theology  assumed  diflferent  types 
in  the  various  countries  into  which  it  pene- 
trated, wiiile  retaining  its  fundamental  traits. 
In  France,  the  school  of  Saumur  advocated  a 
general  atonement.  In  Holland,  the  five  points 
were  sharply  presented,  and  Supralapsarianiam 
was  parti^ly  defended;  but  here  too  the  Ooo- 
ceian  theology  of  the  covenants  found  a  less  ab- 
stract and  a  more  historical  basis  for  the  system 
of  divinity.  The  Westminster  Confession  com- 
bined the  results  of  a  century  of  controversy  in 
an  exposition,  fuller  than  any  continental  sym- 
bol, and  to  which  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  of  America  have 
in  the  miun  adhered.  But  in  the  United  States 
the  system  of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  lib- 
eralized the  theology  of  Calvin.  And  in  all 
these  conntries  the  love  first  of  reli^ous,  and 
then  of  civil  freedom,  has  been  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  adherents  of  a  theok>gy  which  elevates 
man  because  it  exalts  God. — Early  in  1564  Cal- 
vin began  to  aink  under  his  multiplied  cares, 
and  a  complication  of  disorders  that  had  been 
wearing  npon  him  ever  since  his  youth.  On  April 
37  the  lesser  council  met  around  his  bedside  to 
receive  his  parting  words ;  the  next  day  the  min- 
iatera  of  the  city  and  ne^hborhood  listened  for 
the  last  time  to  his  afKctionate  and  faithful 
counsel.  Prayers  were  offered  for  him  in  all 
the  churches.  He  lingered  on  in  intense  suf- 
fering, yet  in  the  triumph  of  faith,  till  May 
27,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he 
breathed  hia  last.    He  was  buried  in  the  oeme- 
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terj  of  Plain  Palais ;  at  Ilia  oo'ii  request,  no 
monumept  was  erected,  and  the  exafit  spot  is 
nnknown.  HU  whole  earthly  wealth,  225 
crowns,  hebequeathed  to  his  relatirea  and  poor 
foreigners.— The  works  of  Calvin  were  first 
collected  in  the  Genera  edition  of  leiT,  in 
13  vols,  fol.,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  A  new  edition  by 
Baum,  Gnnitz,  and  Benis  was  commenced  at 
Brtmawick  in  1868,  of  which  10  vols,  had  been 
issued  in  1871.  His  collected  works  bave  been 
published  in  English  by  the  Calvin  transla- 
tion society  of  Edmbcrgh,  in  53  vob.  Svo,  com- 
fileted  in  1855.  His  commentaries  were  pub- 
ished  together  in  1561,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Tho- 
Inck  editM  his  oommentai'y  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Halle,  1831-'4).  His  Op^seula  were 
issued  in  1563;  the  best  edition  is  the  Genevan 
of  1507.  Parts  of  his  correspondence  appeared 
in  1576,  in  Beza'a  "IJfe  of  Calvin."  be  Hay 
in  1657  depicted  Calvin's  career  from  the  Ro- 
man Oatholio  point  of  view.  A  "  Life  of  John 
Calvin,"  by  Elijah  Taterman,  minister  of 
Bridgeport,  Oonn.,  was  published  in  1813,  and 
a  book  with  the  same  title  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer 
oppeai'ed  in  Loudon  in  1850,  and  was  repub- 
lisbed  in  New  York  in  1861.  The  most  com- 
plete biography  is  given  in  Paul  Henry's  Leien 
Johwnn,  Gamm,  des  groBsen  Seformaton  (8 
vols.,  Harabui^,  1835-44),  with  a  oopions  ap- 
pendix of  estracta  from  544  letters,  to  which 
Dr.  Henry  had  aoceas.  This  work  has  been 
translated. by  Dr.  Stebbing,  omitting  the  ap- 
pendix, in  S  vols.  8vo  (London  and  New  York, 
1854).  Andin's  Histovre  de  la,  vie,  des  oworagea 
et  des  doctrines  de  Gahin  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1846) 
has  been  tr^islated  into  iEiglish,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  is  written  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Among  the  later  biographei'S 
of  Calvin  are  Tullooh,  "Leaders  of  the  Ee- 
formatioa"  (new  ed., 'London,  1861);  Bun- 
gener,  "Calvin,  his  Life  and  Works"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1863) ;  Stahelin  (Elberfeld,  1868)  ; 
Karapschutte  (Leipsic,  1869);  Giuzof^  Sistoire 
des  qnatres  grwada  chretiem  franpaie  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1873).  Galiffe,  Quelques  pages  d^histoire 
(Geneva,  1863),  mates  some  contributions  to 
Calvin's  biography.  For  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  Calvinism,  see  Ebfohmbd  Ohueob. 

CALVMCS,  ScthBB,  a  German  mnsician  and 
chroaologist,  bom  at  Grosohleben,  in  Thmingia, 
Feb.  21,  1556,  died  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  U,  1616. 
He  was  poor,  and  by  his  musical  talents  eai-ned 
the  means  to  visit  several  of  the  German  uni- 
versities. He  opened  a  musical  school  at 
Pfortc,  rather  than  accept  a  professorship  of 
mathematics,  which  ivas  offered  to  him  by  two 
universities.  His  principal  works  were.  Opus 
Ghronologicum,  (1605),  Elenchus  GalmdaHi 
(1611),  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Geitnan 
verse,  and  a  treatise  on  miisio. 

€ALVVS,  CjiIw  UcIbIbs  Maeer,  a  Roman  orator 
and  poet,  a  son  of  tlie  annalist  and  orator  of 
the  same  name,  bom  in  82  B,  C,  died  about 
47.  He  left  21  orations,  of  which  bat  few 
fraginoats  survive.    One  of  these,  against  Va- 
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tinius,  whose  cotmsel  was  Cicero,  produced  so 
powerful  an  effect  tliat  the  accnsed  interrupted 
the  orator  and  exclaimed,  "  Judges,  am  I  to  be 
condemned  because  my  accuser  is  eloquent?" 
His  poems  in  subject  and  ti'eatment  were  ^mi- 
lar  to  those  of  OatnUns. 

CALW,  or  Kalw,  a  town  of  TVlii-temberg,  at- 
uated  31  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Stuttgart;  pop,  in 
1871,  5,582.  It  lies  in  a  deep  and  well  wooded 
valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Nagold,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  Mid  divides  it 
into  tlie  upper  and  lower  towns.  It  has  seven 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  and  nn  important 
foreign  missionary  institute.  The  town  church 
and  town  honse  are  handsome,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  has  a  iftie  hall  with  an  ai-obed 
roof.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lumber  trade 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  has  annmber  of  wool- 
len and  cotton  factories.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  the  capital  of  the  counts  of  Oalw,  the 
wealthiest  and  itiost  powerful  of  the  Swabian 
nobles,  the  ruins  of  wbose  castle  ai'e  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity,  Victor  II.,  who  was  pope 
from  1055  to  1067,  belonged  to  this  family. 

CALX,  a  term  at  tirst  employed  by  the  alche- 
mists to  designate  the  product  obtmned  by 
heating  a  metal  in  the  air.  Subsequently  it 
was  hmited  to  lime  prepared  by  calcination. 
(See  Limb.) 

CIL^DOIV,  am  ancient  city  of  ^tolia,  cele- 
brated in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  It  was 
fonnded  by  ^tolua  in  the  land  of  the  Curetes, 
and  named  after  his  son  Cajydon.  Homer 
celebrates  the  fertility  of  the  plain  in  which 
Calydon  was  situated  near  the  Evenus;  and 
in  tiie  ninth  book  of  the  Hiad  he  gives  a  vivid 
aoooubt  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Oalydoiuans  and  the  Ouretes,  with  whom  the 
Oaljdonians  were  almost  always  at  war.  Fa- 
mous among  the  Oalydouians  were  (Enens,  his 
sons  Tydeus,  Meleager,  and  Thoas,  the  king 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  leader  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  Diomedes,  son  of  Tjdeus.  The  wild 
boar  hunt  inthis  locality  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  poetii  under  the  name  of  the  Calydonian 
bunt,  (See  MBLBiOEE.)  The  city  was  in  the 
posseasionof  the  AcheansfromSfll  to371  B.C., 
when,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuo- 
tra,  Epaminondas  restored  it  to  the  iEtolians. 
It  was  still  a  place  of  some  importance  in  tiie 
time  of  the  conflicts  between  Cassar  and  Pom- 
pey ;  but  Augustus  after  his  victory  at  Actinm 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  his  newly  founded 
city  of  Nioopolis,  and  presented  the  statue  of 
Artemis  Laphria,  the  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Oalydonians,  to  tlie  city  of  Patrfe  in  Achaia. 
The  Mte  of  the  city  is  variously  desciibed. 
Col.  Leake  discovered  ruins,  including  remains 
of  a  wall  nearly  3i  miles  in  circuit,  at  Kurtaga, 
a  little  E.  of  the  Evenns  and  about  7  m,  from 
Missolonghi,  on  one  of  the  last  slopes  of  Mt. 
Aracynthus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Oaiydou, 

ClL\iUENE  (Gr.  KeKaXv/i/ihui,  concealed,  SO 
named  from  the  obscure  nature  of  the  genus), 
a  genus  of  trOobites  characterized  by  tlio  facul- 
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ty  of  rolbng  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  ball, 
by  bringing  the  two  estremities  of  the  trunk 
together.  In  some  rock  formationa  they  are 
fonnd  thus  coiled  up  in  great  numbera.  They 
are  abimdant  botli  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  their  range  beiBg  among  the  lower 
fo3siliferou9  rocks.  In  some  of  the  species  the 
atmoture  of  the  eye  is  beautifully  preserved, 
showing  that,  in  these  earliest  formed  crustace- 
ous  animals  of  the  most  remote  geolopcal  peri- 
ods, the  same  provisions  were  made  for  adapt- 
ing this  member  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  animal,  that  are  now  seen  in  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  eye  of  the  butterfly. 

CILTI^O,  a  nymph,  according  to  Homer  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  dwelt  on  the  island 
of  Ogygia.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
there,  she  fell  in  love  with  bira  and  retained 
him  for  seven  years,  until  the  gods  compelled 
ber  to  let  him  continue  his  journey.  She  bore 
two  sons  to  him,  and  promised  him  immortali- 
ty if  he  would  remain,  and  died  of  grief  aiter 
bis  departure, 

C1]0,  or  Gnnta,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in 
N.  Hertfordshire,  runs  in  a  N.  E.  course  of 
about  40Tn.  throngb  Cambridgeshire,  is  navi- 
gable by  small  craft  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and 
fidls  into  the'Ouse.  15  m.  from  the  latter  city, 
and  about  4  m.  from  Ely. 

CAM,  Dl^o,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  horn  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  died  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  16tb.  He  passed  Cape 
Lopo  Gonpalvez  and  Cape  Catharina,  on  the 
coast  of  AMca,  and  placed  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Congo  river  a  pedrao,  or  pile  of 
stones,  which  henceforward  served  as  boundary 
between  the  territories  explored  and  those  still 
nnknown.  He  was  the  first  to  put  himself  into 
personal  contact  with  the  population  of  Congo, 
and  leaving  a  few  Portuguese  sailors  aa  hos- 
tages behind,  be  took  some  of  the  natives  wilji 
him  to  Lisbon.  This  expedition,  which  took 
place  in  1484,  became  of  still  greater  service 
to  science  by  the  astronomical  observations  of 
the  learned  Martin  Bohaini,  who  accompanied 
it.  Cam  returned  to  Congo  within  15  months, 
in  accordance  with  a  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  the  natives  who  went  with  him  to 
Lisbon,  and  planted  a  second  pedrSo  in  lat.  18° 
S.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  lat.  32°,  and  on 
making  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  the  black 
king  of  Congo,  he  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  cordiality,  and  the  king  sent  an 
ambassador,  Cazuta,  with  presents  to  Lisbon. 

CiniLDVLESj  or  CaHRldalcndUB,  a  religious 
order  founded  m  1012  by  St  Eomuald,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  the  ducal  house  of  Ravenna, 
in  the  valley  of  Camaldoli,  in  the  Apennines, 
near  Arezzo.  Pope  Alexander  II.  confirmed 
the  order  in  10T3,  and  an  order  of  Camaldu- 
lensian  nuns  was  founded  in  1086,'  The  habit 
was  white.  The  rule,  which  was  very  severe, 
was  modified  in  1233  and  1354.  The  order  was 
divided  into  monks  and  hermits.  These  united 
at  times  under  one  rale,  but  were  generally  dis- 
tinct.   In  the  18th  century  they  formed  five 
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independent  groups,  four  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  one  at  Grosbois,  near  Paris.  The 
order  disappeared  in  the  troubles  of  the  French 
revolution,  except  in  Italy,  where  it  subsisted 
till  the  general  suppression  of  religious  orders. 
Pope  Gregory  SVl,  was  ori^nally  a  Camaldule. 

€AMAKGO,  Harle  Inne,  a  dancer,  bom  in  Brus- 
sels, April  15,  ITIO,  died  in  Paris,  April  30, 
1770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  De  Cuppi, 
was  of  an  ancient  Eoman  family;  her  mother 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  bouse  of  Camargo. 
De  Cuppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  muwe 
a  means  of  suppoilJng  his  family,  and  brought 
up  one  of  bis  children  as  a  painter,  another  as 
a  musician,  and  Marie  Anne  as  a  dancer,  in 
which  art  she  was  instructed  by  Mile.  Provost. 
On  appearing  on  the  stage  at  Brussels  she  at 
once  became  a  favorite  of  the  public.  She 
made  her  dSbnt  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726, 
and  became  verypopnlar  there.  The  count  de 
Meiun  abducted  her  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  persuasion,  and  kept  her  for  some  tnne  a 
prisoner  in  his  hotel.  She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1734  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and 
returned  six  years  later,  when  she  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  She  finally  re- 
tired in  1751  with  a  pennon  of  1,500  francs. 

CiSABGliE,  La,  an  island  of  France,  which 
forms  the  S.  "W.  portion  of  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Eh6ne,  and  lies  between  the  E. 
and  W.  months  of  the  Eh6ne ;  length  N.  and 
8.,  35  m. ;  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.,  31  m. ; 
area,  350  aq.  m.  It  is  a  delta  of  alluvium  rest- 
ing on  sand,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  since  the  time  of  Julius  Crasar.  It  is 
protected  from  the  inundations  of  tlie  river  by 
dikes.  In  the  interior  are  low  lands  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  reedy  marshes,  and  large  lakes 
communicating  with  the  sea.  The  largest  of 
these  lakes  is  Xalcares.  The  river  valleys  are 
cultivated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  island  is 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  sheep  are  wintered 
on  the  island,  but  in  spring  are  driven  to  the 
pastures  on  the  Alps.  The  principal  products 
are  corn,  fruit,  timber,  rice,  and  salt.  The 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  flourish,  and  madder 
is  raised.  The  island  ^ves  its  name  to  a  species 
of  half-wijd  cattle  and  horses  which  are  found 
upon  it  and  in  the  neighboring  marshes. 

ClSUfuvi,  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  near  the  marsh  or  lake  of  the  sane 
name,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse 
about  600  B,  C.  It  was  an  exposed  position 
in  the  Syraousan,  Carthaginian,  and  Koman 
wars,  and  was  several  times  taken,  retaken, 
destroyed,  and  recolonized.  It  was  at  last 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  cap- 
tared  it  about  850. 

ClHiUNES.    See  Lf  zoir. 

CiaiBlCfiltSS,  Jun  JuqDcg  K«gls  d«,  a  French 
statesman,  bom  at  Montpellier,  Oct.  18,  1753, 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1834.  He  was  educa- 
ted for  the  bar,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution was  sent  as  member  first  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  then  to  the  national  conven- 
tion.   During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  it  was  on 
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his  motion  that  counael  were  allowed  to  the 
king,  and  were  also  permitted  to  communicate 
with  him  freely.  He  voted  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  monarch,  but  was  in  favor  of  a 
provisional  reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  case 
of  a  hostile  invasion.  Through  the  reign  of 
violence  which  followed  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  body,  but  ho  acted  with  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Bar6re.  On  Jan.  24,  1793,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to  the  convention,  and  it  be- 
came his  duty,  in  the  session  of  March  26,  to 
report  the  treafion  of  Dumnuriez.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (July,  1794)  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  pnbiic  safety,  and  en- 
deavored to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  same  year  he  presented  a  plan  for  a  civil 
code,  wliich  was  always  a  favonte  project  with 
him ;  but  his  republicanism  became  suspected, 
and  he  was  not  successftil.  He  tried  unsnc- 
oessfnOy  to  become  amember  of  the  directory, 
hut  secured  a  seat  in  the  council  of  500,  where 
he  renewed  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  code 
(1796),  ■which  was  subsequently  made  the  basis 
of  the  Code  NapoUon.  After  the  movement 
of  the  SOth  Prwrial  of  the  year  VII.  (June  18, 
1789),  he  accepted  the  ofBce  of  minister  of  jus- 
tice under  the  directory.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  which  he  had  taken 
no  part,  OambacSreH  was  continued  by  Bona^ 
parte  as  minister  of  justice,  and  was  soon  after 
(pec.  25,  1799)  appointed  second  consul.  On 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity he  became  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  communicate  all 
the  emperor's  measures  to  the  senate.  The 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  many 
distinguished  foreign  orders  fell  to  his  lot,  and 
in  1808  he  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Parma. 
He  presided  over  the  discussions  of  the  civil 
code,  assisting  the  committee  largely  by  his 
legal  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  his  previous 
study  of  the  subject.  During  the  campaign  of 
1818  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  regency ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  1814  he  re- 
paired to  Blois,  and  frbm  that  place  sent  in  his 
assent  to  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons,  For  a 
while  afterward  he  lived  in  retirement,  until 
Napoleon's  escape  irom  Elba  and  reassumption 
of  power  placed  him  once  more  in  otfoe.  He 
acted  as  minister  of  justice  and  president  of  the 
chamber  of  peers.  At  the  restoration  he  re- 
tired agiun,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Brussels, 
where  he  was  permanently  exiled,  as  one  of 
tliose  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  In  1818,  however,  he  was  pardoned, 
and  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  an  adroit  poli- 
tioisn,  an  accomplished  jurist,  and  a  very  skil- 
ful diplomatist,  hut  was  faeile  in  principle,  and 
the  willing  instrument  of  the  snperior  genius 
of  Napoleon.  Having  been  a  Jacobin  m  the 
revolution,  he  became  an  ostentatious  aristocrat 
under  the  empire,  eagerly  revivii^  and  display- 
ing the  titles  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  rS^me, 
CIHBIY.  I.  A  city  of  British  India,  prov- 
ince of  Guzerat,  ^tuated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
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of  Camhay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahee  river, 
in  lat.  23°  31'  N.,  Ion.  72°  32'  E.,  76  m.  N.  N". 
W.  of  Surat,  and  230  m.  N.  W.  of  Bombay;  pop. 
about  10,000,  almost  equally  divided  between 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  It  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  at  ])reseat.  There  are  sev- 
eral mosques,  the  Jumna  Mosseid,  a  grand 
structure  210  fL  square,  being  the  principal, 
and  a  nnmber  of  subterranean  temples  of  the 
Jama,  a  sect  whose  rehpon  formerly  predomi- 
nat«d  in  this  region.  It  had  formerly  a  large 
commerce,  and  exported  silk,  chintz  goods,  and 
indigo.  It  still  sends  to  Bombay  some  grain, 
indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  its  jewellers  and  lapi- 
daries are  celebrated  for  their  skill.  U-  Cilf 
of,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  W. 
coast  of  India,  32  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  72 
m.  long.  It  is  gradually  becoming  shallower. 
It  is  noted  for  the  height  of  its  tides,  and  re- 
ceives the  Taptee,  Nerbudda,  Mahee,  Snbber- 
mutty,  Bhadar,  and  other  rivers. 

CIHBERWELL,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Surrey,  in  the  S.  subnrbs  of  London ;  pop. 
in  1871,  111,303.  The  old  village  of  Oamber- 
ville  is  now  the  business  portion  of  the  par- 
ish, while  the  rising  groimd  in  the  S.  and  8. 
E.,  known  as  the  Grove,  Champion,  Denmark, 
and  Heme  hills,  is  built  up  with  handsome 
modern  mansions.  The  parish  church,  in  the 
later  Gothic  style,  waa  built  about  1530,  and 
enlarged  in  1T86.  There  are  many  other 
churches  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  ft'ee  gram- 
mar school  founded  in  1618,  and  several  charity 
schools.  The  parish  is  intersected  by  many 
railways,  and  the  Snrrey  canai  terminates  in  it, 

CAHBllSO,  LoM,  called  Luchetto  da  6b- 
NovA,  a  Genoese  arUst,  bom  at  or  near  Genoa 
in  1B27,  died  in  Madrid  in  1685.  His  best 
works  are  the  "Martyrdom  of  St,  George" 
and  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  At  the  invi- 
tation of  Philip  11,  he  visited  Spain  in  1588, 
and  executed  a  fine  compodlion,  representing 
the  "Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,"  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Eseurial. 

CAHBINI,  GinBeppc,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
in  Leghorn,  Feb,  18,  1746,  died  in  the  alms- 
house M  BicStre  about  1882,  He  studied  nn- 
der  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  at  Vienna  under 
Haydn,  and  in  1770  settled  in  Paris.  His  life 
was  very  irregular,  and  he  finally  became  a 
pauper.  He  composed  over  60  symphonies, 
besides  innumerable  concertos,  oratorios,  and 
pieces  of  instrumental  music.  Those  adapted 
for  the  violin  were  the  most  successful. 

OIHBODU  (Fr.  Cambodge),  a  kingdom  of 
Further  India,  under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
between  lat.  10°  and  14°  N.,  and  Ion.  108°  and 
106°  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Siam,  N.  E.  by  Anam, 
8.  E.  and  8.  by  French  Cochin  China,  and  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  370  m,,  greatest  breadth  about  130  m.; 
area,  about  85,000  sq,  m, ;  pop.  estimated  at 
1,000,000,  of  which  number  nearly  60,000  are 
Anamese,  40,000  Chinese,  40,000  Siamese  and 
Laos;  about  10,000  belong  to  mountain  tribes 
living  in  astateof  almost  complete  independence. 
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The  prmcipal  part  of  the  territory  of  tlis  king 
dom  liei  TO  the  bread  valley  st  the  Mtkung  or 
Oambodia  rnor  wliioh  haa  made  the  region 
ahont  It  one  of  the  most  lertile  in  Boathern 
Aaia  The  extreme  ea'^tem  and  western  por 
tions  are  o  tupied  hy  mountam  ranges  Ihat 
on  the  east  high  and  u)verod  with  torests,  torms 
part  of  the  branch  ot  the  Himalaya  which  es 
tends  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula;  and  that  near  the 
western  coast  is  an  isolated  chain  called  by  the 
natives  Bompor  Arolen.  The  centre  of  the 
great  plain  thua  enclosed,  innndated  by  the 
Mekong  every  year  between  the  monljis  of 
September  and  November,  and  enjoying  a  most 
favorable  climate,  has  a  soil  so  productive  as 
to  require  little  tillage  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 
but  especially  nee  sown  without  the  least 
preparation  of  the  ground,  grows  without  eare 
or  cultivation     The  district  prodnces  in  great 


a!  undanofl  almost  every  kmd  of  tropical  fruit ; 
pahn,  banana,  orange  titron  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  and  flg  trees  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  plain;  the  cotton  plant  and  sugai:  cane  are 
lately  onltivated;  and  tobaeeo,  pej>per,  and 
betel  form  important  products.  Varions  dye- 
woods,  as  well  as  ironwood,  teak,  rosewood, 
(Sec,  are  found  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  ^nong  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port. Among  the  animals  of  Cambodia  are 
the  elephant,  tiger,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  the 
smaller  animals  common  to  moat  parts  of  south- 
em  Asia.  The  elephant  is  domesticated  here, 
as  in  Hindostan  and  fiurmah.  Althongh  not 
especially  rich  in  mineral  products,  the  country 


produces  in  moderate  quantities  gold,  silver, 
lead,  antimony,  and  zinc,  as  well  as  precious 
stones  of  several  kinds. — Like  the  Anamese, 
the  Cambodians  exhibit  traits  of  both  the  Mon- 
golian and  M^ay  races.  They  are  somewhat 
below  the  middle  height,  active,  bnt  rather 
supple  and  agile  than  strong.  Their  hair  is 
eoarse  and  abundant,  bnt  they  wear  no  beards, 
pulling  out  the  scanty  growth  which  would 
otherwise  cover  the  chin.  They  shave  a  por- 
tion of  the  head,  but  leave  the  crown  nntouch- 
ed;  the  men  wear  the  long  tuft  of  hair  thus 
preserved  in  a  knot :  the  women  twist  it  into 
two  braids.  To  touch  the  head  of  a  Cambodian 
is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  that  can  be  given 
him;  and  the  national  etiquette  carries  this 
reverence  for  tlie  head  to  the  most  ridicnlous 
extremes.  Not  a  few  ceremonies  are  connected 
with  the  dressing  of  the  tuft  or  knot ;  and  the 
first  time  of  cutting  the  hair  of  a  child,  wien 
it  has  attained  the  age  of  12  or  13  years,  is  an 
occasion  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  is  called  the 
"  ceremony  of  hair-cutting."  The  dress  of  the 
Oambodiana  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  simple 
tunic  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  habita  of  the  people 
are  simple,  and  their  manners  courteous;  they 
are  easily  pleased,  docile,  and  peaceable.  In 
their  reverence  for  age,  their  formal  etiquette, 
and  many  of  their  ceremonies,  they  resemble 
the  Chinese.  Polygamy,  which  is  customary 
among  them,  is  also  regulated  here  as  it  is  in 
Ohina^  the  first  wife  holding  a  position  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  others,  and  her  children 
being  the  legal  heirs.  One  of  the  singular 
customs  peculiar  to  Cambodia  is  that  when  a 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  child  she  is  placed  be- 
fore a  hot  fire,  and  is  obliged  to  remain  for 
aeveral  weeks  with  her  back  exposed  to  its 
heat.  Physiciana  receive  no  pay  nnlesa  a  cure 
is  effected.  Slavery  crista  throughout  the 
country,  nearly  one  third  of  the  population 
being  slaves — either  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
kept  in  this  condition,  or  persons  who  have 
sold  themselves  or  have  been  sold  by  their 
parents.  These  slaves  are  seldom  ill-treated, 
and  can  buy  their  freedom  for  a  sum  fixed  by 
the  authorities.  The  houses  of  the  people  are 
raised  upon  bamboos  above  the  point  reached 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mekong  during  the  in- 
undations. They  are  thatched  with  pahn 
leares,  and  are  generally  neatly  kept  and  com- 
fortable.— The  government  of  Cambodia  is  an 
ahaolnte  monarchy.  The  country  is  divided 
into  provinces  governed  by  mandarma,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  premier  or  "  superintending  minis- 
ter" (erdon).  The  judicial  system  is  better 
regulated  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
kingdoms.  There  are  lower  and  appellate 
courts,  and  magistrates  corresponding  to  the 
police  justices  of  western  countries,  who  make 
preliminary  examinations,  have  jnrisdiction  in 
case  of  alight  offences,  &c  An  appeal  to  the 
king  is  allowed  the  poorest  subject,  and  one 
day  in  each  week  is  given  at  the  palace  to  the 
consideration  of  such  petitions.    The  capital. 
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Panomping  or  Namwang,  a  town  of  about  50,- 
000  inhabitants,  on  the  Cambodia  river,  ia  the 
seat  of  all  the  chiefeoui-ts  and  offices  of  govern- 
ment. Decapitation  for  grave  offences,  im- 
prkomnent  and  fines  for  lesser  crimes,  and 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  debt,  are  among 
the  pumshments  allowed  by  law ;  bnt  torture 
is  rarely  employed.  The  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom are  chiefly  derived  from  land  tases, 
toma  dues,  taxes  on  janks  and  boats,  and 
nopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Mexican  piastres  brought  from  China,  Cam- 
bodian coins  of  similar  size  and  valae,  masses 
of  silver  valued  by  weight,  and  small  zinc  coins 
pierced  like  the  Chinese  cash,  form  the  cur- 
rency.— The  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which  in- 
olttded  nnti!  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  region  now  known  as  Cochin  China,  is  iirst 
mentioned  in  Chinese  works  as  the  comitry 
galled  Tchinla,  which  abont  A.  D.  616  became 
tributary  to  China,  and  formed  a  dependency 
of  Tonquin,  then  snbject  to  Chinese  rule.  In 
625,  however,  Tohiida  regained  its  indepen- 
dence, and  by  1016  it  had  become  so  powerful 
that  in  that  year  the  emperor  of  China  applied 
to  its  king  for  help  against  Tonquin,  which  had 
itae.lf  rebelled.  Soon  after  thia,  according  to 
the  Chinese  chronicler,  the  people  began  to 
call  their  conntry  Kamphoutchi,  from  which 
name  the  Kambodia  of  the  early  Poi ' 
explorers,  and  tlie  modern  Cambodia, 
dently  derived,  though  the  native  name  is  now 
Sroc  Khmer  (the  country  of  the  Khmer).  The 
Siamese  accounts  of  Cambodia's  early  history 
differ  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  whole  snbject 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  ITth  century  the  country  was  over- 
run and  conquered  by  the  Anamese,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  tJiat  the  emperor  of  Anam  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  south  of  Cambodia  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  homea  for  political  reasons,  and  were 
so  numerous  and  turbulent  aa  to  cause  great 
anriety  to  the  Anamese  goverumeut.  Thaa 
the  country  was  divided  into  the  two  parts 
which  have  ever  wnce  been  more  or  less  dia- 
tinot — that  now  called  Cambodia,  and  the  mod- 
em Lower  Cochin  China.  Aided  by  Anameae 
settlers,  the  new  inhabitants  mainttdned  their 
position  and  kept  the  Cambodiana  proper  in 
the  north.  In  1787  the  king  of  Cochiij  China, 
Gya-Long,  was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  and 
through  flench  missiooaries  who  were  in  the 
country,  and  had  converted  him  to  Ohrialianity 
when  very  young,  applied  for  help  to  the  court 
of  France.  Though  the  French  revolution 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  treaty  made  at 
Versailies  with  Gya-Long's  emissaries,  several 
French  officers  entered  his  aervice,  and  with 
their. aid  he  not  only  recovered  his  kingdom, 
but  possessed  himself  of  all  Cambodia  and  the' 
Anamese  territory,  and  established  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  under  the  name  of  the  em- 
pire of  Anam.  He  reigned  with  skill,  and 
favored  Christianity  in  his  dominions,  allow- 
ing the  French  missionaries  many  privileges. 
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Under  his  successors,  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  was  changed,  and  persecutions  and 
quarrels  with  France  followed,  leading  to  that 
series  of  events  which  ended  in  1862  with  the 
subjection  of  Cochin  China  by  the  EVench, 
(See  Cochin  CBiifA.)  During  the  decade  pre- 
ceding the  French  conquest,  Cambodia  had 
been  several  times  compdled  to  seek  help  from 
Siam  against  its  other  neighbors;  and  ^9 
Siamese  government  had  indemnified  itself  by 
taking  possesMon  of  several  northern  provinces 
of  the  country.  When,  in  1860,  Norodom,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Cambodian  throne,  had 
been  duly  crowned,  but  almost  immediately 
dethroned  by  a  party  headed  by  his  younger 
brother,  he  increased  the  obligation  by  again 
demanding  Siamese  aid  in  recovering  hia  power. 
This  help  he  could  only  obtain  on  such  condi- 
tions as  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  Siam ;  but  he  accepted  them,  and 
was  restored  to  a  nominally  independent  throne. 
The  uncertain  position  thus  given  to  Cambodia 
seemed  to  make  its  possession  a  special  object 
of  intrigue  for  the  English  and  French  Lq  the 
East.  The  king,  galled  by  his  relation  to  Siam, 
was  willing  to  accept  almost  any  conditions 
which  would  free  him  from  the  Siamese  rule, 
and  both  the  European  nations  showed  evi- 
dence of  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  dis- 
position. France  obtained  the  opportunity 
through  its  conquest  of  Cochin  China,  and  after 
some  negotiation  a  French  protectorate  was 
established  over  Cambodia  on  Aug.  11,  1863. 
For  an  account  of  the  reasons  given  by  France 
for  this  atep,  aee  an  article  by  one  of  the  French 
diplomatists  concerned,  in  the  Eevue  det  deux 
Mondei  for  February,  1869,  entitled  Le  royimme 
dv.  Cambodge  et  VUaMUeement  du  proteetorat 
frangau.  See  "Traveb  in  Indo-China  and 
the  Chinese  Empire,"  from  tlie  French  of  Louis 
dc  Cam*  (London,  1872). 

CIHBODU  RITEB.    See  Mbeono. 

CiHBON,  Joseph,  a  French  revolutionist,  born 
at  MontpeUier,  June  17, 1754,  died  in  Brussels, 
Feb.  IS,  1830,  He  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  Upon 
the  flight  of  Louis  STI.  in  1791,  Cambon  caused 
the  republic  to  be  proclaimed  in  MontpeUier. 
In  September  he  was  sent  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  promoted  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  the  imigres  in  1792,  and  made  after 
Aug.  10  a  report  in  which  he  argued  that  Louis 
AVL,  having  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high 
treason.  He  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of 
the  lepslative  assembly,  and  afterward  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  where 
he  voted  for  the  immediate  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  opposed  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary 


pointed  member  of  the  committee  on  finances ; 
on  April  7,  1793,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
pubUc  safety.  On  June  2,  when  the  Giron- 
dists were  threatened  by  the  mob,  he  endeav- 
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ored  to  save  them  from  violence,  and  opposed 
to  the  last  the  decree  ordering  their  arrests 
In  1704  he  made  a  repoH  on  the  adminiatra- 
IJOQof  flnanoes,  whicli  gives  a  fall  sketch  of  the 
plan  afterward  adopted  for  the  re^stration 
of  puhlic  debt.  In  the  revolution  of  the  9th 
Thermidor  Camhoa  took  part  agMust  Robes- 
pierre;  hut  he  was  charged  with  having  been 
his  accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
agwnst  him.  He  succeeded  in  baffling  the 
Besrch  for  him,  and  finally  retired  to  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  On  the  second  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  he  was  not  included  in 
the  bill  of  amnesty,  and  Repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  spent  his  last  years. 

ClMBOltllE,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Cornwall,  England,  12  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Fal- 
mouth ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,208.  It  is  a  neatly 
built  modern  town,  and  derives  its  importance 
mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  very  productive  tin 
and  copper  mines.  It  has  a  handsome  granite 
church,  built  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  several 
dissenting  chapels,  and  a  free  school. 

GlSIBail,  or  (^mbray,  a  foitified  city  of 
France,  department  of  Le  Nord,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of  the  canal 
of  Bt.  Quentin,  105  m.  N.  E.  ofParis;  pop.  in 
1866,  22,207.  It  was  a  place  of  importance 
when  Ctesar  conquered  the  country,  and  from 
its  old  name,  Camaraoiun,  its  present  appella- , 
tion  was  denved.  The  city  is  entered  by  four 
gates.  The  streets,  though  wide,  are  irregular. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  and  have 
their  gable  end  toward  the  street.  The  place 
d'armes  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  espla- 
nade is  one  of  the  finest  in  French  Flanders. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  modem,  the  old  one  having  been 
destroyed  during  the  revolution,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  theatre.  Cambrd  has  a  communal 
college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  library  with 
60,000  volumes,  schools  of  design,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  anatomy,  and  several  chantable 
mstitutions.  There  is  a  monument  to  F^nelon, 
archbishop  of  Oambrai.  It  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  mannfbctnre  of  fine  linens  and 
lawns,  whence  all  similar  fabrics  are  called 
oamhricf,  and  which  are  still  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  its  industry.  It  also  produces 
thread,  cotton,  stuffe  of  various  kinds,  soap, 
and  beet  sugar. — OamhrM  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Nervii,  and  afterward  the  seat  of  a 
small  Frankish  kingdom,  which  was  united  by 
Clovis  to  his  empire.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  Charlemagne,  strengthened  by  Charles 
v.,  who  erected  the  citadel,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions were  still  ftirther  improved  by  Vauban. 
Here  the  famous  league  against  Venice  was 
concluded  in  1508,  and  a  peace  between  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Charles  V.  was  negotiated  in  lo29 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria, 
known  as  la  paix  de»  dames.    It  was  taken 
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from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  SIV.  in  1677,  and 
confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Austri- 
ans  in  179S,  and  was  captured  by  the  EngUsh, 
June  24,  1815. 

ClHBIUl,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
dramed  by  affluents  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Alleghany  rivers;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  36,569.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  table 
land  with  a  broken  surface.  Bituminous  coal 
and  iron  are  abundant.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  railroad  and  the  Ebens- 
burg  branch.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  66,938  bushels  of  wheat,  47,885  of  rye, 
153,253  of  Indian  corn,  846,991  of  oats,  89,^ 
368  of  potatoes,  25,801  tons  of  hay,  438,273 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  47,545  of  wool.  There  were 
4,519  horses,  6,537  milch  cows,  6,142  other 
cattle,  16,389  sheep,  and  7,486  swine.  Capital, 
Ebensburg. 

CAmRIAlV  SYSTEM,  a  group  of  fossiliferous 
rocks  which  underlies  and  is  older  than  the 
Llandeiloor  lowest  Silurian  strata,  and  rests  im* 
mediately  upon  the  abnormal  masses  of  gneiss 
and  other  rooks  which  contain  no  organic. re- 
mdns.  The  name  was  appfied  by  Prof  Sedg- 
wick, by  whom  the  system  was  first  described, 
on  account  of  its  extensive  development  in 
northern  Wales,  Cambria  being  the  Latin  name 
of  that  country.  The  characteristic  rocks  are 
gritstones,  sandstones,  clay  slate,  &c.,  contain- 
ing few  organic  remains;  and  in  some  locali- 
ties they  appear  metamorphosed  into  chloride 
and  mica  schists,  and  into  gneiss.  The  oldest 
fossils  of  Europe  have  been  found  in  this  sys- 
tem, but  the  oldest  known  organic  remains 
were  found  in  1864  in  the  lower  Laurentian 
system  of  Canada. 

CIHBKIDCE,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton, lying  W.  of  that  city,  and  separated  fi-om 
it  by  the  river  Charles,  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
wide.  It  embraces  four  diviwons,  known  lo- 
cally as  Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge, 
Oambridgeport,  and  East  Cambridge,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  post  office.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  2,115  in  1790  to  16,- 
215  in  1850,  26,060  in  1860,  and  39,634  in  1870. 
Of  the  population  in  1870,  27,579  were  of  na- 
tive and  12,056  of  foreign  birth;  88,785  were 
white  and  848  colored.  There  were  7,89T 
families,  occupying  6,384  dwcDings.  The  city 
covers  an  extensive  area,  generally  level,  and 
is  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  avenues,  lined 
with  elms  and  other  shade  trees.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  Washington  elm,  beneath 
which  Washington  assumed  the  command  of 
the  American  army  in  1775,  The  tree  is  prob- 
ably of  the  native  forest  growth,  and  is  still 
vigorous.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are 
surrounded  with  highly  cultivated  grounds, 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  and  orchards.  Many 
structures  erected  before  the  revolution  are 
still  standing,  among  others  the  house  used  by 
"Washington  for  his  headquarters,  now  inhab- 
ited by  the  poet  Longfellow.    Cambridge  is 
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chiefly  noted  as  being  the  seat  of  HarFard 
nniversity,  the  oldest  and  most  richly  en- 
dowed institution  for  instrnction  in  America. 
(See    Eabtabd    Uniyehsity.)     The    college 


grounds  are  in  Old  Cambridge,  about  8  m.  from 
Boston,  and  embrace  aboat  14  acres,  laid  out 
with  much  tast«,  and  shaded  with  elms  of 
great  size  and  age.  Connected  with  the  nni- 
versity  are  Agassii'a  museum,  a  short  distance 
N.  E.  .of  the  college;  the  botanical  garden, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  N.  W.  of  flie  col- 
lege, and  near  it  the  obserTatory,  containing 
one  of  the  most  valuable  telescopes  in  the 
United  States,  also,  the  divinity  school,  near 


m,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school, 
and  the  Harvard  law  school.  Memorial  hall, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  stndenta  who  lost 
Hieir  lives  in  the  civil  war,  is  a  lai^e  and  hand- 


some building  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
college,  and  will  be  nsed  for  the  meetings  of  the 
alumni,  A  granite  monument  has  recently 
been  erected  by  the  city  on  the  common  near 
the  college  grounds  in  honor  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  oivd  war. — The  cemetery  of 
Monnt  Auburn,  noted  as  the  burial  place  of 
many  distinguished  persons,  is  in  Cambridge 
and  Watertown.  It  includes  135  acres  of  land 
covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees. 
The  tract  is  undulating,  with  bold  eminenees 
and  beautiful  dells.  The  highest  eminence  is 
125  ft.  above  the  tide  in  the  river  Charles, 
which  winds  along  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
base.  A  round  tower  of  hammered  granite, 
with  a  lookout  70  ft.  from  the  ground,  has  been 
erected  upon  its  summit.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  witli  curved  avenues  adapted  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface.  The  walks  are  smooth- 
ly gravelled  and  bordered  with  ornamental 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  burial  lots  contain 
about  300  sq.  ft.  each,  and'  on  many  of.them  are 
monuments  of  rare  workmanship  anfl  elaborate 
design.  The  entrance  is  through  a  gateway  of 
granite,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  aroMteoture. 
Among  the  monuments  is  one  to  Sparzheim, 
the  phrenologist,  of  Italian  marble,  and  after 
the  design  of  Scipio'a  tomb  at  Rome.  The 
cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1831. — Cambridge 
is  connected  with  Boston  by  two  bridges,  and 
with  Charlestown,  Brookiine,  and  Brighton 
by  separate  bridges  across  Charles  river.  The 
Boston  and  Lowell  and  the  Fitehburg  raiboads 
pass  through  East  Cambridge,  and  several 
horse  railroads  connect  the  city  with  Boston 
and  the  adjoining  towns.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas,  well  supplied  with  sewers,  and 
some  of  them  are  paved.  There  is  little  busi- 
ness activity  in  Old  Cambridge  andNorth  Cam- 
bridge, the  population  consistinglargely  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  business  in  Boston,  of  retired 
merchants,  and  especially  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  many  of  whom  reside  here.  There 
are,  however,  an  extensive  bookbindery  and 
several  printing  offices  widely  known  for  the 
excellence  of  their  work.  Among  these  are 
the  Riversride  press  and  the  University  print- 
ing office ;  the  latter  is  the  oldest  printing  es- 
tablishment in  the  United  States,  having  been 
founded  in  1 639.  At  Oambridgeport  is  a  noted 
telescope  manufactory,  where  the  largest  and 
best  astronomical  instruments  in  the  United 
States  have  been  made.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  Cambridge  are 
4  of  locomotives,  steam  enpnes,  and  boilers, 

2  of  glass,  8  of  chemicals,  8  of  brushes,  5  of 
carriages,  8  of  marble  and  stone,  S  of  sperm 
and  tallow  candles,  16  of  soap,  1  of  chairs  and 
sofas,  6  of  cabinet  ware,  1  of  gas,  5  of  ice,  1  of 
diaries,  1  of  army  bedsteads,  2  bacon  works, 

3  iron  founderies,  3  machine  shops,  2  brick 
yards,  8  tanning  and  currying  establishments, 
B  printing  establishments,  3  book  binderies,  8 
brass  founderies,  and  a  manufactory  of  gas, 
oil,  and  kerosene  fixtures  and  lamps.  In  1878 
there  were  6  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
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$T50,000,  and  i  saringa  banks.  Tlie  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  board  of  10  alder- 
men, S  from  each  ward,  and  a  common  eoaneil 
of  20  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected  an- 
vuaXlj  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  December,  and 
enter  upon  their  official  duties  the  first  Monday 
in  Januftiy.  The  city  hal!  is  in  Cambridge- 
port,  and  the  coart  house  and  jail  are  in  East 
Cambridge.  The  police  department  comprises 
a  police  Jnatice,  two  special  justices,  and  a 
chief  of  police,  with  a  force  of  46  members. 
The  fire  department  comprises  84  members 
nnder  a  chief  and  4  assistant  engineers,  4 
steam  flre  engines,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
8,000  ft.  of  hose,  and  a  fire-alai'm  telem'aph 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  Fresh, 
Spy,  and  Little  ponds,  whence  it  is  hronglit 
to  two  resei-voiva  for  distribution.  The  total 
cost  of  the  water  works  to  Deo.  1,  1872,  was 
$1,030,884.  The  debt  of  the  city,  Dec.  1, 1872, 
was  $3,185,843.  The  total  expenditures  for 
1873  amoimted  to  $1,284,814.  The  total  valn- 
ation  of  property  amounted  to  $31,627,100  m 
1B62,  $28,885,700  in  1806,  and  $48,609,000  m 
1871.  The  total  tax,  including  stat*,  county, 
and  city,  m  1871,  was  $748,862.  The  pnblit 
schools  are  of  3  high  order,  and  are  claasiflel 
as  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  a  hi  I 
school.  In  the  last  named,  which  ranks  amot  - 
the  best  in  Sew  England,  students  are  pi 
pared  for  college.  In  1872  there  wereSS  pii 
'     '  "■       "       n  ng  ach    i 
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town,  whidi  in  1G88  was  furtlier  endowed  by 
the  Eev.  John  Harvard,  minister  of  Chai'les- 
towE.  In  honor  of  the  place  where  the  chief 
men  of  the  colony  had  received  their  educa- 
tion, the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
Cambridge,  and  the  school  was  styled  Harvard 
college.  Dnring  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
American  aimy  occnpied  Cambridge  while  the 
British  were  in  possession  of  Boston.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1846. 

CillBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  and  seat  of  a  famous  nniversi- 
ty,  dtuated  on  the  river  Cam,  49  m.  N.  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  in  1871,  80,074.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  has 
in  excellent  maiket.  The  pnncipd  buildings 
besides  the  colleges  aie  the  guildhall,  a  hand- 
some modern  stractme ,  several  churches,  in- 
cluding St  Sepnicbre,  bnilt  m  imitation  of 
the  chmch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jern- 
aalem  and  consecrated  m  1101,  and  Ad- 
deabrooke's  hospital     A  school  of  art  was 
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7  000  p  I  J    and  165  tea  h  f  wl 
TS           mal        I    th    J    h     hool  w       JMi  I 
p  pil     nd  9   n  t  u  to        Th    t  tal      p  ndi 

u       f         hlp'p  dng  the  year ' 

am  ntod  t  $336  000  B  1  th  public 
1  ls,tl  V.  Op  ate  h  1  with  630 
pupils.  The  prindpal  public  library  is  the 
Dana  libraiT'  at  Oambridgeport,  containing 
5;S00  volumes.  A  course  of  free  leotm-es  is 
given  annually  by  the  Dowse  institute,  sup- 

Soited  by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  by  Thomas 
lowse.  Two  weekly  newspapers  and  one  bi- 
weekly are  published  in  the  city.  There  ai'e 
27  ohnrches.  viz. :  5  Baptist,  5  Congregational 

g'rinitarian),  4  Congregational  (Unitarian),  4 
pisoopal,  3  Methodist,  3  Roman  Catholic,  and 

8  tTniversidiat, — Cambridge  was  settled  in  IflSO, 
at  firat  under  the  name  of  Newtown,  by  Gov. 
Winthrop  and  other  prominent  men,  who  de- 
edgned  to  make  it  the  chief  town  in  Massachu- 
setts colony.  The  annual  election  for  governor 
was  for  several  yeai-s  held  under  an  oak  tree  on 
the  common.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stone,  graduates  of  Cambri^e  university, 
England,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  of  the 
plooe,  both  of  whom  subsequently  accompa- 
nied the  Connecticut  settlers  in  theirjouraey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  founded  Hartford. 
Mr.  Hooker  was  settled  in  1632,  and  soon  had 
for  parishioners  the  learned  men  of  the  colony, 
moat  of  whom  had  graduated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1636  the  general  court  appropriated  £400 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  at  Now- 


Chnrch  ot  8t.  Sepulohre, 

established  here  in  August,  1858.  Eing  John 
gave  Cambridge  a  guild,  and  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  a  provost  of  its  own  choos- 
ing, an  office  for  which  Heniy  III.  substituted 
a  major  and  four  bailiffs.  The  borough  of 
Cambridge  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80 
couneiUovs,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  it  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  house  of  commons, 
besides  the  two  sent  by  the  university.  There 
are  places  of  woi-ship  for  Wesleyans  and  Prim- 
itive Methodists,  for  Baptists  and  Indepen- 
dents; a  fl-ee  grammar  school  lor  100  scholai-s; 
and  various  charitable,  educationalj  and  literary 
institutions,  including  an  industrial  school,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  and  the  Philo  union. 

GAUBBIDGE,  iDlvoT^ty  of,  an  English  seat  of 
learning,  of  very  ancient  oripn.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  students  as 
early  as  the  7th  century.  The  date  of  its  in- 
ooiporation  as  a  univei'sity  is  16  Henry  III. 
(1331),  and  it  received  its  first  fonnal  charter 
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of  pi'ivilegeB  from  Edward  I.  (1291).  Fuller 
charters  were  granted  in  the  reigns  of  Edwat'd 
II.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV. ; 
and  more  ample  privileges  were  ^¥en  b  j  Henry 
v.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth 
granted  an  enlarged  oliai't«r  in  1562,  and  par- 
Hament  in  15'r2  confirmed  this  and  all  pre- 
ceding grants,  with  aa  act  of  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  the  "  chancellor,  masters, 
gad  Beholars  of  tlie  nniversity  of  Cambridge." 
Queen  Victoria  confirmed  the  darter  and 
piivileges  by  order  in  council,  Jnly  31, 1858. 
The  university  consists  of  the  following  17  col- 
leges ;  St.  Peter's,  fonnded  by  Hugli  de  Bal- 
sLam,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  1267;  Clare  Hall,  by 
EUanbeth.  de  Bnrgo,  countess  of  Oare,  in  1836; 
Pembroke  Hall,  by  the  countess  of  Pembroie 
in  1847;  Gonville  and  Oaius,  by  Edmund  Gon- 
Tille  in  1348,  increased  by  John  Oaius  in  1558 ; 
Trinity  HaU,  by  W.  Bateman  in  1350 ;  Corpus 
Christi,  by  two  Cambridge  goUda  in  1853; 
King's,  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441 ;  Queens',  by 
Margaret  of  Ai^ou  in  1448,  refounded  by  Eliz- 
abeth Widville  ia  1466;  St.  Catherine's,  by 
Robert  Woodlark  in  1478 ;  Jesns,  by  John 
Aleoot,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  1499;  IJhrist's,  by 
Hem-y  VI.  in  14B6,  refounded  by  the  countess 
of  Eichmond  and  Derby  in  1505 ;  St.  John's, 
by  the  countess  of  Eichmond  and  Derby  in 
1611;  Magdalene,  by  Baron  Andley  in  1519; 
Trinity,  by  Henry  VUI.  in  1546 ;  Emmanuel, 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584 ;  Sidney  Sussex, 
by  the  countess  of  Susse?:  ia  1598 ;  Downing, 
by  Sir  George  Downing  in  1800.  Each  col- 
lege is  a  corporate  body,  bound  by  its  own 
statutes,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  university.  Each  of  the  17  col- 
leges furnishes  members  both  for  the  legislative 
Knd  eseouijve  branches  of  the  government  of 
the  nniversity.  The  former  branch  consiste  of 
te  wh  h  divided  into  two  houses, 
tb  g  nta  nd  the  non-regenta'  house,  and 
f  th  on  1  f  the  senate,  by  which  every 
■a  J  grao  ist  be  sanctioned  before  it 
an  b  b  ght  h  fore  the  senate.  No  degi-ee 
f  ed  without  a  grace  for  that 
p    p  se     Th  ilconsisfsof theohancelh 

ti  VI  ban  11  e,  four  heads  of  colleges, 
f        p    fes  f  the  nnivei-aity,  and    '  ' ' 

th  mb  rs    f  the  senate.    The  es( 

ffi  {  b  rsifcy  are  a  chancellor, 

h        11  h  gh  steward,  a  commissa 

se  so     tw    p      tors,  a  libraiian,  a  re^ 

m  d  to  s,  syndics,  or  officers  appointed 
f  p  1  aaes,  wo  pro-proctors,  three  ea 
q  CT  b  d  1  ai  d  none  inferior  officers.  Thi 
ni  ty  nd  t  the  honse  of  commons  tw< 
m  ml     5,   wb  chosen,  by  the   collective 

b  dy   ftl  te      The  public  professors  are: 

tl  LadyM  gai  ts  professor  of  divinity ;  the 
regius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physio, 
modem  history,  Hebrew,  Greek;  a  professor 
of  Ai'abie,  and  a  reader  who  is  appointed  by 
the  lord  almoner;  the  Lucasiah  professor  of 
mathematics;  professors  of  moral  philosophy 
or  casuistry,  chemistry,  anatomy,  botany,  and 


geology;  the  Plumi.in  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy;  the  Lowndean 
professor  of  astronomy  and  geometry ;  the 
Norrisian  professor  of  divinity ;  the  Jack- 
sonian  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy ;  the  Downing  professors  of  the 
laws  of  Ei^land  and  of  medicine;  the  pro- 
fessors of  mineralogy,  political  economy,  and 
c ;  and  tlie  Disney  professors  of  arebre- 
ology,  founded  in  1881  by  John  Disney.  Be- 
rides  these  regular  professorships,  there  are 
various  endowed  Jeotureships.  A  board  of 
mathematical  Btudies  was  established  in  1848, 
a  board  of  classical  studies  in  1664,  aii<I  aboard 
of  medical  stndies  in  the  same  year.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  separate  colleges  are  lai'ge,  and  are 
derived  from  endowments  and  fees ;  but  those 
of  the  university  are  small,  and  hai'dly  esceed 
£6,500  a  year.  Tlie  public  income  of  the  uni- 
versity is  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Burwell,  from  matriculation  and  oth- 
er feesj  and  from  the  profits  of  the  Pitt  or 
univei'sity  press.  The  professors  are  paid  from 
the  university  funds,  or  by  the  government,  or 
from  estates  left  for  tliat  purpose.  The  senate 
appoints  some  of  the  professors,  the  crown 
omers,  and  still  others  are  elected  by  special 
bodies.  The  mode  of  admisdon  on  the  boards 
of  a  college  is  either  by  examination,  or  more 
usually  through  a  graduate's  recommendatory 
certificate,  accompanied  by  a  deposit,  called 
caution  money.  The  students  are  divided  into 
four  classes;  noblemen,  who  pay  £60  caution 
.money ;  fellow  commoners,  who  pay  £25,  and 
who  receive  their  name  ft-ora  their  privilege  of 
dining  (having  their  "commons")  at  the  table 
of  the  fellows ;  pensioners,  who  pay  £15,  and 
form  the  great  body  of  the  students  not  on  the 
foundation ;  and  sizars,  who  pay  but  £10,  and 
are  sfcndenta  whose  poverty  prevents  their  tak- 
ing advantage  of  many  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nmverMty,  though  they  are  not  shut  out  ft^im 
any  of  its  educationfd  facflities.  The  sizars 
were  once  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial 
ofBoes,  but  for  many  years  this  custom  has  been 
abolished.  The  matriculation  fees  for  these 
classes  of  students  are  respectively  £16,  £11, 
£6  10s.,  and  £1  5s.  There  are  varionB  degrees 
of  payment  for  tuition,  according  to  the  degree 
and  condition  of  the  members,  and  slightiy 
differing  in  the  several  colleges.  The  annual 
unavoidable  average  espenses  of  an  under- 
graduate or  student  are  about  £70.  The  terms 
of  the  nniversity  are  three,  viz. :  Michaelmas, 
or  October,  begins  Oct.  1,  and  ends  Dec.  16; 
Lent,  or  January,  begins  Jan.  18,  and  ends  on 
the  Fi-iday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Easter,  or 
midsummer,  begins  on  the  Priday  after  Easter 
day,  and  ends  on  the  Friday  after  commence- 
ment day,  which  is  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.  The  degrees  conferred  by  the  nniversity 
are  those  of  bachelor  of  artsj  master  of  arts, 
bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  laws,  bachelor  and  doctor  in  physic, 
and  bachelor  and  doctor  in  mnsic.  For  the 
requirements  in.  taking, these  degrees,  seeUKi- 
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VEE8ITT.  The  exammalions  take  place  in  the 
Lent  term  in  each  year,  arc  conducted  by 
the  moderators  and  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  senate,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
paratory to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  comprises 
the  principal  branches  of  learning.  The  first 
university  or  "previous''  examination  tech 
nically  called  the  "little  go,"  taies  place  in 
the  Lent  term  of  the  second  year  from  that 
in  which  the  student  commences  his  atademi 
oal  residence,  the  subjects  of  examination  be 
ing  one  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts  {f  the 
Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  Paley  i  '  E^i 
denees  of  Christianity,"  and  one  each  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Latin  classics.  The  exami 
nation  of  bachelors  of  arts  extends  over  23 
days;  that  of  candidates  for  mathematical  hon 
ors,  technically  called  the  mathematical  tnpos, 
lasts  eight,  and  that  in  classical  learmng  or 
the  clas^oal  tripos,  £ve  days.  £xamin<itions  in 
moral  and  natural  sciences  (moral  sciences  and 
natural  sciences  tripos)  have  likewise  been  in 
operation  since  1857.  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination, a  select  number,  30  at  least,  are 
recommended  to  the  approbation  of  tie  proc- 
tors, and  their  names  are  classed  in  three  di- 
visions, viz. :  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and 
junior  optimes,  the  highest  of  all  being  the 
oenior  wrangler  for  the  year.  The  candidates 
are  then  admitted  to  their  degrees  by  the  vice 
chancellor,  after  they  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  of  observing 


the  statutes  of  the  university,  and  having  also 
declared  that  they  are  ionafide  members  of  the 
church  of  England.    There  are  430  fellowships, 


tenable  for  life,  but  in  most  cases  conditioned 
upon  taking  holy  orders  within  a  hmited  period. 
Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £300  per  an- 
num. Thnre  are  also  salaries  attached  to  the 
offices  of  dean,  bursar,  steward,  &o. ;  and  there 


areprizes.medals, andsobolarsbips  of  different 
values.  Since  the  days  of  Newton,  Cambridge 
has  been  considered  more  particularly  the 
chosen  seat  of  mathematical  science,  but  the 
tendency  to  make  it  a  stronghold  of  learning 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  science  has  been 
increasing  of  late  years.  Among  the  eminent 
men  who  have,  studied  at  Cambridge  are 
Chaucer,  Bacon,  Coke,  Harvey,  Spenser,  Ben 
Jonson,  Milton,  Diyden,  Newton,  Pitt,  and 
Byron.  Among  the  famous  teachers  have 
been  Archbishop  Whitgif^,  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Isaae  Barrow,  and  Richard  Bentley. — Many  of 
the  principal  buildings  and  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  and 
above  all  the  Gothic  chapel  of  King's  college. 
The  publio  bnildings  of  the  university  consist 
of  the  senate  house,  the  university  library, 
the  schools,  the  university  or  Pitt  press,  the 
observatory,  the  botanical  garden,  the  ana- 
tomical, geoli^col,  and  mineralogical  muse- 
ums, and  the  celebrated  Fitzwilllam  museum, 
for  the  establishment  of  which  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  bequeathed  to  the  university  the  annual 
interest  of  £100,000  South  sea  annuities,  and 
which  contains  a  collection  of  books,  paintings, 
and  engravings.  The  university  library  hae 
greatly  increased,  mainly  through  the  munifl- 
cence  of  George  T.  and  II.,  and  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  is  now  about  280,000.  There 
are  also  about  8,000  manuscripts,  which  con- 
tain many  remarkable  works.  By  the  copy- 
right act  it  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  vol- 
ume, map,  and  print  published  in  tie  United 
Kingdom.  The  library  of  Trinity  college  con- 
tains nearly  50,000  volumes,  including  MSS. 
In  the  handwriting  of  Milton,  Newton's  copy 
of  his  PTinisipia~,  and  Dr,  Gale's  Arabic  manu- 
scripts; an  addition  of  4,300  volumes  by  a  be- 
quest of  Archdeacon  Hai'e  is  especially  rich  in 
German  literature.  The  library  of  Oorpoa 
Ohristi  college,  St.  John's  college  library,  and 
the  Pepywan  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
Pepys)  ai&o  contain  many  ancient  manuscripts 
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and  cnrioua  books.  There  are  also  in  file  uni- 
versitj  a  hospital  founded  by  tlie  will  of  Dr. 
Addenbi'ooke  ia  1T53,  and  three  learned  asso- 
ciations, viz. :  a,  pliilosopliicai,  an  antiquQiian, 
and  an  architectural  society.— Sea  "  Five  Tears 
in  an  English  Univeraitj,"  by  C.  A.  Bristed 
(Sffw  York,  18S3;  new  ed.,  1872),  and  "Lec- 
tni-es  on  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land," by  W.  Everett  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1885). 
CAMBKIDOE,  Sokes  ef.  I.  Adilphns  fltdcrttk, 
born  in  London,  Teh.  26,  1TT4,  died  July  8, 
1850.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  III., 
and  the  uncle  of  Qaeen  Victoria.  He  entered 
the  Britjsh  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 
,  age,  afterward  completed  his  education  at  tlie 
university  of  GBttingen,  and  returned  t«  Eng- 
land in  1T93.  He  leaned  at  first  to  the  side  of 
the  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  Preneh 
war,  but  afterwai'd  sided  with  tiie  government. 
He  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  the  Wether- 
lands  in  1798,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
French  at  the  battle  of  Hondaohoote,  but  woB 
soon  afterward  exchanged.  In  1801-3  he  was 
employed  in  Hanover,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
preserve  it  from  foreign  occupation.  In  1816 
ne  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by  the  prince 
regent  as  governor  general,  and  in  1881  was 
appointed  vioei-oy  of  Hanover.  In  1837,  on 
the  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British 
crown,  he  returned  to  England.  From  that 
period  he  was  chiefly  known  as  the  president 
of  charitable  societies,  and  chairman  at  anni- 
Tersary  dinners.  IL  George  WilUui  Frederick 
Cliu'Iea,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria,  born  in  Hanover,  March  33, 
1819.  He  became  colonel  in  the  ai-my  in  1837, 
and  miqor  genei'al  in  184S,  In  1850  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  dukeof  Cambridge,  in  1854 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Eeutianant  general, 
and  ia  1850  to  that  of  general.  He  commanded 
the  two  brigades  of  Highlanders  and  guards 
which  foiined  the  first  division  of  the  ai'my 
sent  to  the  Oiimea.  He  led  these  troops  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  at  Inker" 
man  had  ahorse  shot  under  him.  Directed  by 
his  physician  U>  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
camp  life,  he  retired  first  to  Pera,  and  soon 
afterwai'd  to  England.  In  July,  1866,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
ai'my,  and  on  Nov.  S,  18G2,  field  marshal.  He 
has  been  living  so  many  years  with  Miaa  ITair- 
brother,  who  waa  in  her  youtli  an  actress  of 
celebrated  beauty^  that  she  is  genei'ally  re- 
garded as  his  wife,  though  tiiey  have  never 
been  married,  and  she  does  not  inhabit  his  offi- 
cial refiidence.  She  has  boi-ne  him  many  chil- 
dren, who  are  called  after  their  father  Fitz- 
Geoi^e.  Some  of  the  sons  are  in  the  army. 
— His  sister  Augusta,  bom  July  19, 1833,  mar- 
ried on  Jime  28, 1843,  the  gi'and  dnke  Frederick 
WUliam  of  Meoklenbnrg-Strelitz ;  and  his  aster 
Maby,  born  Nov.  27, 1833,  and  veiy  popular  in 
London  society,  mai'ried,  July  12,  1866,  Count 
Fi-aaois  Hohenstein,  son  of  Dnke  Alexander  of 
Wftrtemberg  by  a  moi^anatic  maiTiage  with 
the  counter  Hohenstein,  upon  whom  Qie  titie 
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Prince  Teck  was  conferred  by  the  king  of 
Wflrtembei^  in  1863,  and  of  duke  in  1871. 

CJHBKSTGISHIRE,  aa  1.  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Esses,  Hei-tfoi-d,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, and  Northampton;  area,  898  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871, 186,303.  About  three  fourths  of 
the  county  conasta  of  arable  land,  meadow, 
and  pasture,  the  remainder  .being  fena.  The 
upper  greensands,  which  ci-op  out  near  the 
surface  in  some  places,  furnish  an  abundance 
of  the  fossils  called  coprolites,  which  are  of 
gi'eat  value  as  manare.  In  tiie  higher  pai'ts 
Qie  land  produces  fine  ci'opa  of  beans  and 
wheat;  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  on  the  thin 
chalky  soils,  and  on  the  fens ;  the  fens  also, 
when  drained,  produce  abundant  crops.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  county  is  flat;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  redeemed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  includes  pai-t  of  the  gi'eat  Bedford  level. 
The  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Nerie,  the  Lark, 
and  the  0am,  all  small,  but  rendered  useful 
for  inland  navigation.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  several  railways  and  main  roads,  but  the 
internal  traffic  is  inconsiderable.  Capital,  Cam- 
bridge.— The  early  history  of  Cambridgeshire 
is  interesting  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  ide  of  Ely  to  the  Normans. 
They  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in 
mfuntaining  their  independence  against  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  In  the  civil  wars  0am- 
bridgeshire  was  favorable  to  the  parliament, 
while  the  university  supported  the  king. 

CimBRONIIG,  Pierre  Jtieqacs  Mcnnc,  baron,  a 
French  general,  bom  at  St.  Sfibastien,  near 
Nantes,  Dec.  36,  1770,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  8, 
1843.  He  served  in  La  Vendue  under  Hoche, 
then  in  Switzerland  under  Mass^na,  entered 
the  iuiperialguard,  and  was  renowned  for  in- 
trepidity. When  the  emperor  was  sent  to 
Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  him,  and  dnring 
the  hundred  days  he  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  and  a  seat  in  the  senate.  At 
Waterloo  he  was  in  command  of  the  imperial 
gnard;  and  when  tiie  day  was  lost,  being  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies  and  summoned  to 
surrender,  he  refused,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  taltenfrom  among  the  dead, 
nearly  dead  himself,  carried  to  Bmssels,  and 
afterwai'd  to  London ;  but  having  been  charged 
in  France  as  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own 
country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and 
demanded  atrial.  He  was  tried  and  honorably 
discharged.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
18S0,  although  almost  disabled  by  age, and 
wounds,  he  was  reinstated  among  the  staff 
officers  of  the  army. 

CIHBTSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  auc- 
ceeded  his  father  Cyrus  in  529  B.  0.,  and  died 
in  523.  He  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  iv.  8-23  as  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  rebuilding  their  temple.  He  com- 
pleted the  annexations  of  his  fattier  in  western 
Asia,  and  in  625  conquered  Egypt,  taking  its 
king  Psammenitus  captive.  He  Uien  dewred 
to  attack  Carthage;  but  the  Phranioian  fleet, 
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which  formed  the  hulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to 
molest  their  own  colony.  An  army  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  t«mple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  perished  in  the  sand,  and  another  army, 
led  by  OambjBes  himself  against  the  Ethio- 
piana,  was  reduced  by  hunger  and  disease. 
These  disasters  seem  to  have  deprived  0am- 
byses  of  his  senses,  and  his  subsequent  oondact 
was  that  of  a  madman.  He  put  his  brother 
Smerdis  to  deatli,  killed  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
was  (contrary  to  Persiam  law)  also  his  wife, 
because  she  mourned  for  Smerdis,  and  treated 
the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty.  He  gave 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  many  Egyptian 
sacred  monuments,  aad  slew  the  god  Apis.  He 
ordered  Orfflsus,  the  es-monarch  of  Lydia,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  repented  immediately  that 
he  had  done  so ;  but  on  ftadlng  that  hie  ofQ- 
cers  had  saved  Orcesus,  he  ordered  them  to  es- 
eontiou  for  disobedience,  though  he  took  the 
Lydian  agdn  into  favor.  His  eccentricities  and 
long  stay  in  Egypt  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  Persia,  where  Gomates,  a  Magus,  personated 
Smerdis,  and  was  acknowledged  as  king.  Oam- 
byses  reeeived  the  news  in  Syria,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  subdue  the  impostor,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  adherents  of  the  Mapau  religion, 
when  he  died,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  a 
■wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  his  own  sword, 
CiaiDEN,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  county  of  New 
Jersey,  separated  from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Delaware  river ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
46,193.  The.surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil 
of  the  E.  part  sandy,  and  that  of  the  W.  a  rich 
loam,  yielding  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Oamden  and  Amboy,  Oamden  and  At- 
lantic, Camden  and  Burlington  County,  West 
Jersey  and  Vineland  railroads,  and  a  branch 
of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  railroad.  The 
chief  pi-oduotions  in  1870  were  85,284  bushels 
of  wheat,  27,036  of  rye,  330,774  of  Indian  corn, 
376,369  of  Irish  and  118,538  of  sweet  potatoes, 
18,389  tons  of  hay,  ani  200,775  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  2,888  horses,  4,555  milch  cows, 
1,174  other  cattle,  990  sheep,  and  6,875  swine. 
Capital,  Oamden.  U.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Iforth 
Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Vii^nia,  8.  and  S. 
W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  Pasquotank  river ; 
area,  380  sq.  m.,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Dismal  8wamp :  pop.  in  1870,  5,381,  of 
whom  2,121  were  colored.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soO.  ValuabJe  forests  of 
cedar  and  cypress  exist,  and  the  esportation  of 
the  timber  and  other  products  is  facilitated  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  32  m.  long.  The 
chief  prodoetions  in  1870  were  2,823  bushels  of 
wheat,  329,660  of  Indian  corn,.  10,430  of  oats, 
24,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  58  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  576  horses,  828milch  cows, 
1,486  other  cattle,  1,075  sheep,  and  7,300  swine. 
Capital,  Oamden  Court  House,  in.  A  8.  E. 
county  of  Geor^a,  bordering  on  Florida  and 
the  Atlantic,  bounded  S.  by  St.  Mary's  river, 
W.  partly  by  the  Santilla,  and  N",  by  the  Little 
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Santilla;  area,  600  aq.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,616, 
of  whom  3,157  were  colored.  It  inoludes 
Cumberland  island  in  the  Atlantic,  18  ra.  long, 
2  or  3  m.  wide,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were '28,552  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  19,187  of  sweet  potatoes,  145  bales  of 
cotton,  and  2,877,020  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
226  horses,  3,073  milch  cows,  4,682  other  cat- 
tle, and  3,585  swine.  Capital,  J^ersonton. 
IV.  A  central  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by 
the  Osage  and  several  other  rivers;  area,  600 
sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,108,  of  whom  149  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
near  Osage  river,  which  is  navigable  during  a 
short  time  every  year.  The  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
eiflc  railroad  touches  the  S.  E,  border.  The 
chief  productions  in,1870  were  48,010  huahela 
of  wheat,  181,288  of  Indian  com,  23,416  of 
oats,  and  25,507  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
2,030  horses,  1,544  milch  cows,  2,935  other 
cattle,  6,874  sheep,  and  9,916  swrne.  Capital, 
Linn  Oreek. 

ClUDElf.  I.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  Cam- 
den county,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,046.  It 
is  huiit  on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  immediately  opposite  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
four  ferries.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  in- 
tersect one  another  at  right  angles.  There  are 
many  iine  buildings ;  the  principal  public  edi- 
fices are  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  the  rail- 
road depots.  There  are  several  iron  founde- 
ries,  chemical  and  glass  works,  and  some  other 
manufactories.  In  1871  there  were  13  public 
schools  with  8  male  and  59  female  teachers, 
and  1,450  male  and  1,550  female  pupils.  There 
are  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  was 
chartered  in  1831.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Oamden  and  Amboy,  the  West  Jersey,  and  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  railroads.  IL  The  capital 
of  Kershaw  county,  8.  C,  102  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Charleston ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,007,  of  whom  555 
were  colored.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
productive  region,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wate- 
ree  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  by 
steamboats,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  near  the 
town.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Oaniden  branch 
of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  and  contains 
an  arsenal,  academy,  factory,  hank,  4  churches, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  battle  was  fought 
here,  Aug.  16,  1T80',  between  Gates  and  Com- 
wallis,  in  which  the  former  was  routed  and  De 
Kalb  mortally  wounded;  and  another,  known 
as  the  engagement  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  April 
25,  1781,  between  Greene  and  Eawdon,  the 
latter  of  whom  kept  the  field.  A  monument 
to  De  Kalb  was  erected  in  1835,  of  which 
Lafayette  laid  the  corner  stone.  Two  Indian 
mounds  exist  near  .the  town.  IIIi  The  capi- 
tal of  Wilcox  county,  Ala.,  83  m.  8.  W.  of 
Selma;  pop.  in  1870,  3,060,  of  whom  2,325 
were  colored.  It  stands  on  a  healthy  emi- 
nence, about  4  in.  from  the  Alabama  river,  and 
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of  Washita  oounty,  Aik.,  83  m.  S.  8.  W.  of 
Little  Kock;  pop.  in  18T0,  1,612,  of  whom  612 
were  colored.  It  standa  on  a  decMyity  of  a 
range  of  hills,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Washita 
river,  at  the  head  of  nayigation  for  large  steam- 
ers, and  possesses  great  advantages  for  trade.  It 
was  formerly  &  rendezvous  for  himters,  known 
as  ^eore  d  Fabre.  It  was  settled  in  1842,  on 
the  site  of  a  dense  forest.  Oue  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 

CinDEN,  ft  S.  E.  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Pacific, 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Wollondilly  river,  and  8. 
by  the  Shoalhaven  river;  area,  2,200  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1866,  22,734,  since  when  it  has  largely 
increased.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile, and  it  is  the  largest  grain-producing 
county  in  the  colony.  It  oontdns  the  cow 
pastures,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle 
found  there  which  sprung  from  a  few  animals 
that  escaped  from  the  settlement  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Near  WoUon- 
gong  are  the  celebrated  Fitzroy  iron  mines. 
Capital,  Berrima. 

CllHDEN,  Cliwles  Pratt,  earl,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  Devonshire  in  1714,  died  in  Lon- 
don, April  18,  1794.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  .and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1738,  where,  after  passing  a  long  period 
without  practice,  his  rise  was  sudden  and 
rapid,  In  1762,  upon  the  prosecution  of  a 
printer  for  a  libel  upon  the  house  of  commons, 
Pratt  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
of  the  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  decide  upon  the  natm'O  and  intention  of  al- 
leged Ubels^  His  position"  upon  this  occasion 
was  the  commencement  of  a  contest  which 
contmued  for  40  years,  until  his  doctrine  was 
finally  established  aa  law.  In  1757  he  was 
made  attorney  general  and  knighted.  Upon 
the  accession  of  George  III.  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  as  a  retirement  from 
public  life.  But  the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes, 
April  30,  1763,  under  a  general  warraat  from 
the  secretary  of  state  and  other  similar  cases, 
brought  the  political  and  legal  questions  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  such  warrants  before 
that  court,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
portion  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 

S'ect.  The  principles  which  he  then  laid  down 
ave  ever  since  been  conMdered  of  the  first 
importance.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
July  17,  1766j  under  the  name  of  Baron  Cam- 
den. He  distmguished  himself  by  his  esertions 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies,  and  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Chatham's  second  adminis- 
tration he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  Jnly  30, 
1766.  He  held  this  office  for  3^  years,  with 
universal  approbation,  but  occupied  as  a  min- 
ister ft  doubtful  portion  in  relfttion  to  the 
American  policy  of  the  cabinet.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  he  was  removed 
from  hia  place,  Jan.  17,  1770,    Prom  this  time 
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nnta  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  con- 
tinued in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Lord 
North,  and  distingnished  himself  by  the  elo- 
quence with  whicli  he  contended  in  parliament 
for  the  rights  of  the  Americans.  After  the 
resignation  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1782, 
he  was  made  president  of  the  council,  hut  re- 
signed the  next  year  on  the  accession  of  the 
"coalition  ministry,"  and  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  younger  Ktt.  The  success  of 
Pitt  led  to  Camden's  restoration  to  tlie  same 
office,  which  he  filled  for  nine  years.  On  May 
18,  1786,  he  was  created  Earl  Camden  and 
Viscount  Bayham  of  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex, 
and  still  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  bnai- 
ness  of  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age.  In  1792,  a  short  lime  before 
his  death,  he  pressed  the  passage  of  Mr.  Fox's 
declaratory  libel  bill  through  the  house  of 
lords,  agamst  the  opposition  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
who  had  procured  a  nnanimoug  opinion  of  the 
12  judges  against  it ;  and  its  final  success  was 
mainly  attributable  to  his  courage  and  vigor. 

CIMDEK,  Wimam,  a  British  historian  and  an- 
tiquary, bom  in  London,  May  2,  1551,  died  at 
Ohiselhurst,  Kent,  Nov.  9,  1628.  In  1571  he 
left  the  university  of  Oxford,  having  previously 
been  educated  at  Christ's  hospital  and  St^  Paiil's 
school,  andin  1575  was  appointed  second  master 
of  Westminster  school.  In  the  following  year 
he  composed  his  celebrated  descriptive  work 
Britannia,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  which 
was  publisbed  in  1586,  and  passed  through 
eight  editions  in  four  years.  An^ngllsh  traua- 
lation,  by  Dr.  Holland,  appeared  in  1610,  and 
a  later  edition  in  1637,  and  a  new  translation 
by  Edmund  Gibson,  afterward  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1695 ;  and  an  edition  enlarged  by  Rich- 
ard Gough,  the  topographer,  was  published  in 
1789,  in  8  vols,  fol.,  increased  to  4  vols,  by 
John  Nichols  in  1806.  In  IB92  he  became 
head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  in 
1597  was  made  Clarencienx  king  at  arms. 
His  nest  great  work  was  the  "Annals  of  the 
Eeign  of  Queen.  Elizabeth,"  also  written  in 
Latin ;  the  first  part  of  this  was  published  in 
1615,  and  though  it  was  completed  within  the 
nest  two  years,  he  determined  that  the  second 
volume  should  not  appear  till  after  hia  death. 
He  wrote  many  other  works,  among  which 
was  a  Greek  grammar  published  in  1597.  He 
was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
monument  with  his  half-length  statue,  the  left 
hand  resting  on  "  Britannia,"  still  remains. 
He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to 
the  foundation  of  a  professorship  of  history  at 
Oxford,  which  bears  his  name.  The  "Camden 
Society,"  for  the  publication  of  early  historieal 
and  literary  remains,  founded  in  1838,  was 
named  in  hia  honor. 

CIMEL  (eamelut),  a  genus  ot  lummatmg  ani- 
mals, without  horns,  forming  a  conncctmg  imk 
between  the  ruminants  and  pachyderms  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  animals  domesticated 
by  man,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  v.  Ti- 
ters long  befote  the  horse.     It  is  not  known 
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to  erist  in  a  wild  state,  unless  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  progeny  of  animals, 
once  domesticated,  which  have  been  acciden- 
tally or  purposely  liberated.    It  is  now  diatrib- 


nted  over  Arabia,  Persia,  southern  Tartary, 
some  parts  of  China,  India,  and  northern  and 
northwestern  Aftioa.  Some  years  ago  the 
camel  was  introdnoed  into  the  southern  United 
States  by  the  government,  for  the  conveyance 
of  military  supplies  and  provisions  to  the  gar 
risons  in  and  beyond  the  great  desert  and  the 
estensive  plains  now  traversed  by  the  Pacific 
railroad;  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  accli 
matize  it  in  Tesaa ;  but  any  satiafa<:tory  reaulf* 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
experiments  were  frnstrated  by  the  civil  war 
— ZoSlo^cally  the  camel  is  divided  mtn  two 
'as:  the  Bactrian  camel  (C7,  Bactnanvs), 
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camel,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  tiiat 
the  race  horse  does  to  the  common  horse. 
The  dental  formula  is:  incisors,  j^;  molars, 
^,  the  anterior  ones  being  conical,  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  ca- 
nines. The  npper  lip  is  hairy,  naked  in  front, 
and  elongated ;  neck  and  legs  long ;  toes  two, 
callous  beneath,  the  hoofs  covering  only  the 
upper  Burfeces,  the  soles  not  being  divided. 
The  upper  incisors  are  conical,  compressed, 
somewhat  curved,  resembling  canines,  and  are 
used  for  tearing  up  the  hard  and  thorny  planla 
of  the  desert  on  which  the  animal  usually 
feeds.  It  is  a  large  and  ungainly  creature, 
with  a  hump  or  humps  on  the  back  and  callos- 
ities on  the  knees;  the  hind  legs  seem  dispro- 
portionately long,  and  the  croup  weak;  and  it 
is  probably  the  most  awkvard-looking  of  the 
mammals.  .  Yet  its  apparent  deformities  make 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  animals,  and  one 
without  which  the  desert  in  semi-barbarous 
commnnities  would  be  impassable.  Its  dnmsy- 
looking  and  wide-spreading  feet  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  the  sand,  i"'     '"  '''    "  "■"   — 


with  two  humps,  eni  the  Arabian  or  one- 
humped  camel  (O.  Arabiewi),  sometimes  but 
improperly  called  the  dromedary.  The  true 
dromedary  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Arabian 
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elasticity  and  silence  peculiar  to  itself ;  its  long 
pendulous  upper  lip  is  its  organ  of  prehension, 
and  its  nostrils  can  be  closed  at  will  against 
the  wind-driven  sand.  The  hump  upon  its 
baek  is  a  storehouse  of  food,  which  is  slowly 
reabsorbed  during  its  long  marches,  and  se- 
cures it  against  death  from  the  unavoidable 
privations  of  the  desert.  The  seven  rough 
callo^ties  on  the  flexures  of  the  limbs  and 
chest  are  the  points  on  which  it  rests  when  it 
kneels  to  receive  its  burden.  The  first  stomach 
or  paunch  has  a  division,  which  may  be  closed 
by  muscular  action,  whose  walls  are  provided 
with  a  system  of  large  cells,  capable  of  jpn- 
siderable  distention,  which  the  animal  oaB  flU 
with  water,  to  the  amount  of  several  quarts,, 
and  thus  carry  with  itself  a  supply  for  its  own 
wants  for  about  a  week,  a  supply  which  it  oc- 
casionally yields  with  its  life  to  save  that  of  its 
master.  The  camel  supplies  the  Arab  with 
milk,  and  occasionally  with  its  flesh,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  beef,  for  food:  the  hair  serves 
to  make  clothing,  the  skin  for  leather,  and  the 
dung  tor  fuel.    The  chief  value  of  the  camel, 
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however,  is  as  a  beast  of  burden;  ita  strength, 
power  of  endurance,  ability  to  subsist  on  the 
coarsest  food,  to  go  without  water,  and  to 
travel  over  the  yielding  sand,  lias  justly  earned 
for  it  the  title  of  "ship  of  the  desert."  The 
ordinary  load  for  a  camel  is  about  600  lbs., 
though  for  short  journeys  it  can  cairj  1,000 
lbs. ;  the  speed  of  the  camel  ia  seldom  more 
than  3  miles  an  hour,  and  the  swiftest  drome- 
daries do  not  esoeed  10,  but  t)ie  pace  can  be 
kept  up  for  20  hours  without  rest;  a  lightly 
loaded  camel  will'  tahe  with  the  same  foot 
about  38  strides  a  minute,  each  one  averaging 
7  feet.  Elding  on  a  swift  camel  is  the  most 
terrible  way  of  travelling  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
the  peculiar  swin^ng  and  jerking  gait  jolts  one 
almost  to  a  jelly.  Though  naturally  gentle  and 
obedient,  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  drivers 
they  are  very  often  unruly  and  even  aavage, 
biting  severely.  The  height  of  the  Arabian 
camel  at  the  shoulder  is  between  6  and  7  feet, 
and  the  color  of  the  rather  coarse  hair  is  of 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  dromedary  ia 
generally  used  for  riding,  and  the  ordinary 
camel  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  Bactrian 
camel  has  two  humps,  and  ia  a  little  larger  than 
the  Arabian ;  it  has  less  endurance  than  the 
latter,  and  is  loaded  with  more  difficulty,  hut 
is  used  with  great  advantage  throughout  cen- 
tral Asia,  Thibet,  and  China,  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den and  draught ;  inPersia,  a  very  serviceable 
form  of  light  artillery  is  mounted  on  these 
animals.  A  fossil  camel,  larger  than  any  ex- 
isting species,  has  been  discovered  in  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  of  the  SivaJik  Mlia  of  Hindostan. 
For  interesting  anecdotes  of  this  animal,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Broderip's  "Leaves  from 
the  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist." — M^'or 
Wayne's  report  on  the  use  of  the  camel  in 
the  United  States  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  this. animal.  He  says: 
"  Fornjed  rather  for  a  level  than  a  broken 
country,  the  camel  meets  without  inconve- 
nience a  fair  amount  of  mountain  and  valley, 
and  is  not  distressed  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing moderate  slopes,  although  they  bo  long. 
The  foot  of  the  camel,  clothed  with  a  tough 
skin,  enables  it  to  travel  with  facility  over 
sand,  gravel,  or  stones.  It  will  also  stand  a 
tolerable  degree  of  voloanio  debris  or  rocky 
soil,  and  aided  by  art— provided  with  a  shoe 
of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  attached 
round  the  fetlock  joint — it  traverses  these  im- 
pediments without  difficulty,  and  also  ice  and 
snow.  In  wet,  clayey,  and  mnddy  soils  the 
camel  moves  with  embarrassment,  and  is  apt  to 
filipltnd  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gather 
itself  quickly."  Its  capacity  to  carry  weight 
on  continTious  ionmeys  he  estimates,  for  the 
strongest  camels,  at  front  450  to  600  lbs.,  for 
the  common  kinds  from  800  to  460  !ba. ;  and 
these  they  will  carry  from  18  to  80  m.  a  day, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
whether  broken  or  level,  over  which  they 
travel,  moving  for  the  usual  daily  travelling 
time  of  from  8  to  10  hours.    With  lighter 
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loads  fhey  will  travel  a  little  faster.  The  sad- 
dle dromedary,  orswift  riding  camel,  he  thinka, 
will  carry  from  150  to  300  lbs.  continually,  trav- 
eUing  from  8  to  10  hours,  about  50  m.  a  day. 
On  emergency,  they  will  mate  from  70  to  90 
m.  a  day,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a 
level  country.  The  true  land  of  the  camel  is 
notj  as  many  persons  suppose,  the  tropics,  or 
their  confines,  but  rather  the  northern  re^ons 
of  the  temperate  zone.  They  thrive  better, 
and  are  a  larger  and  stronger  animal,  in  cen- 
tral Asia  than  in  Africa  or  Arabia,  and  are  as 
impatient  of  extreme  heat  as  of  intense  cold. 

CJUDX,  a  machine  for  partially  lifting  ships 
so  as  to  float  them  in  shoal  water,  as  over  bars. 
It  was  invented  and  first  appUed  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  year  1588,  in  order  to  carry  their 
ships  over  the  sands  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
appliance  need  by  them  consisted  of  two  simi- 
lar-shaped vessela  about  127  ft.  long,  32  ft. 
wide  at  one  end,  and  13  at  the  other.  These 
being  brought  one  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
and  secured  to  it  by  ropes  passing  under  the 
keel  from  one  to  the  other,  water  was  let  into 
each  till  it  sank  nearly  down  to  the  surface, 
the  ropes  being  kept  tight  by  windlaasea  or 
capstans  on  the  decks  of  the  camels.  The 
water  hein^  then  pumped  out,  the  camels  aa 
they  rose  lifted  the  vessel  with  them.  For 
large  ships  heavy  timbers  were  run  out  of  the 
port  holes  which  took  the  strain  as  the  camels 
rose  under  them.  By  this  means  ships  of  war 
carrying  100  guns  were  readily  made  to  pass 
the  sand  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Similar 
machines  are  used  for  carrying  vessels  over  the 
bar  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantucket ; 
and  they  are  also  used  for  rtusing  sunken  vessels. 
Floating  docka  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle;  and  vessels  are  often  lightened  by 
the  use  of  empty  casks  floated  on  each  side, 
and  drawn  down  by  ropes  under  the  keel. 

ClHEIXIl,  a  genua  of  shi'ubs  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  tematrcmiaeem,  and  furnish- 
ing the  domestic  drug  tea  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  cultivated  flowers.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  Kepaul. 
They  were  first  imported  into  Europe  by  a 
German  Jesuit  named  Kamcl,  about  the  year 
1739;  and  hence  the  name  of  camelha.  They 
are  polypetaloua  cotyledons,  witii  alternate 
feather- veined  leaves,  regular  flowers,  the  pe- 
tals and  sepals  both  imbricated  in  testivation, 
and  have  some  affinity  wit^  the  rose  tribe. 
The  0.  tohca  and  mridu  are  the  species  whose 
dried  leaves  make  the  tea  of  commerce.  The 
C.  Japoniea  is  called  by  the  French  la  rote  Av, 
Japon,  or  la  ro$e  de  la  Ohine.  It  has  broad 
shining  leaves  and  beautiful  red  or  white  flow- 
ers, single  or  double,  and  is  the  origin  of  nearly 
all  tlie  varieties  now  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
is  greatly  admired  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese  paintings. 
Many  of  its  varieties  have  been  created  by  the 
skill  of  the  Chinese,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  hnlliant  colors  and  the  exquisit«  sym- 
metry with  which  their  petals  are  arranged. 
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These  have  been,  imported  into  Europe  and 
America,  and  new  varieties  are  annnally  pro- 
duced by  horticulturists.  Forty-flve  standard 
varieties  have  been  developed,  some  having 
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single,  some  double,  and  some  semi-donble 
flowers,  and  being  in  color  white,  red,  yellow, 
or  variegated.  Camellias  thrive  best  when 
treated  as  conservatory  shrubs,  planted  in  the 
open  border  under  glass,  freely  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  and  sufficiently  protected  from 
the  frost.  Thus  treated,  they  become  large 
.  evergreen  bushes,  densely  covered  with  foli- 
age, upoii  which  their  splendid  flowera  are 
conspicuously  beautiful,  and  much  more  bril- 
liant than  when  the  roots  are  confined  in  gar- 
den pots  and  cramped  for  want  of  room.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  buds, 
as  well  aa  by  seeds.  Only  a  few  seeds,  how- 
ever, can  be  obtained,  and  these  require  two 
years  to  come  up,  but  make  the  best  stocks  of 
any.  The  0.  reticulata,  ^f  hioh  grows  in  China, 
is  esteemed  the  handsomest  of  all  the  varieties. 
Its  leaves  are  remarkably  netted,  and  it  has 
semi-double  flowers,  of  a  deep  rose-red  color, 
sometimes  0  inches  id  diameter.  Two  species, 
the  0.  easanqtta  and  the  O.  oleifera,  are  culti- 
vated as  oleaginous  plants  in  China,  and  the  oil 
pressed  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  finest  qnality  of  olive  oil. 

CIHELOPABD.    See  Gigaffb. 

CUOELOPIKDILVS,  the  cameiopard  or  ^raffe, 
a  constellation  instituted  by  Hevelins.  It  lies 
between  the  north  pole,  the  Wagoner,  Cassio- 
peia, and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  con- 
tains small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  only. 

ClHEliZ,  or  Kaneuz,  a  town  of  Sasonj,  on 
the  Black  Elster,  22  m.  N.  E.  of  Dresden;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,406.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Leasing, 
and  contdns  a  hMpital  dedicated  to  his  memory 
Jan,  3,  1826.  The  town  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1743. 

CAl^O,  originally  a  variegated  onyx,  or 
other  parti-colored    stone,  on  which  flgures 


and  landscapes  appeared,  and  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  gem  in  different-colored  layers, 
carved  in  relief  with  flgures  contrasting  with 
the  color  of  the  background.  Varieties  of 
chalcedony,  jasper,  onys,  sardonjr,  and  some- 
times turquoise,  are  the  most  common  gems 
used ;  but  softer  and  cheaper  materials  are  of 
late  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  Cameo 
cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 
is  of  obscure  derivation.  The  art  was  certainly 
pi-actised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  yet  it  is  probably  not  so  old  as  the  simpler 
process  of  carving  in  intaglio.  Besides  em- 
ploying the  uaturfl  gems,  tiejEomans  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  made  use  of  an  artificial  paste  in 
two  colors,  called  mtrum  obiidianma.  But 
the  hard  stones  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
delicacy  of  finish  of  which  tiey  are  suaoeptible, 
and  by  the  durability  of  the  lines  carved  upon 
tliem,  have  proved  a  better  material  for  trans- 
mitting to  distant  ages  an  idea  of  the  high  at- 
tainments of  this  cultivated  people  in  art  than 
either  bronze  or  marble.  Even  now  eonnois- 
seurs  distinguish  between  modem  gems  and 
those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the 
superior  polish  of  the  latter.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury cameo  cutting  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
art  ending,  as  it  be^an,  in  lifeless  stone.  On 
its  revival  in  Italy,  in  the  15th  century,  gem 
engraving  received  especial  patronage  from 
Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de'  Medici.  Specimens  of 
this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more 
ancient  times.  The  art  has  since  coi)tinued  to 
be  extensively  practised  in  Italy ;  but  its  intro- 
duction in  other  parts  of  Europe  hardly  extends 
beyond  the  present  century.  The  chief  peculi- 
arity of  the  Italian  stylo  is  the  converting  of 
blemishes  in  the  material  into  points  of  attrac- 
tion, and  bringing  them  boldly  oat  in  alto 
rilievo,  as  if  designed  for  some  special  repre- 
sentation ;  while  the  Greek,  seeking  perfect 
harmony  in  the  colors  of  the  gem,  by  a  series 
of  subtle  curves  and  most  delicate  lines  mnning 
through  its  low  rehef,  effectually  concealed  the 
labor,  made  so  obvious  in  the  productions  of 
later  times.  The  first  cameo  of  which  we  have 
account  was  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  carved  by 
Theodoras  of  Samoa,  about  550  B.  0.  Among 
the  finest  cameos  are  those  in  the  imperial  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg :  one  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda,  on  a  pale  brown  sard,  the  figures  of 
exquisite  finish  m  high  relief;  the  other,  known 
as  the  Gonzaga  cameo,  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  the 
first  Arsinoe ;  the  same  Ptolemy  and  the  second 
Arsinoe  appear  on  a  gem  of  inferior  merit  in 
the  Vienna  museum.  The  latter  is  rich  in 
cameos,  and  contains  among  others  an  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus,  wrought  on  an  onys  8f  mohes 
in  diameter,  which  was  pnrcliased  by  Rudolph 
II.  for  12,000  ducats,  and  is  considered  by  some 
the  finest  cameo  in  the  world.  The  apotheo- 
sis of  Augustus  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Tiberius,  m  the  national  library  at  Paris,  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the'most  fknous  of  these 
works;  it  is  a  sardonyx  measuring  12}  inches 
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in  one  direction  and  lOJ  in  another,  and  con- 
tains 22  flgares.  It  -is  often  iinown  bj  the 
name  of  agate  de  la  saints  cTia/pelle,  from  the 
holy  chapel  of  the  palace  to  which  it  was  con- 
signed by  Oharlea  V,  It  was  there  regarded 
as  representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under 
Pharaoh.  It  came  originallj-  from  the  East  in 
the  18th  century.  This  collection  contains 
many  other  choice  worlts  of  this  kind,  and 
among  the  largest  and  best  is  one  representing 
Germanicua  carried  off  by  an  eagle.  In  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  are  a  renowned  cameo  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
several  antique  cameos  cut  in  turquoise.  At 
Naples  is  one  ranlted  among  the  finest,  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  on  the  other.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  some  remarkable  cameos,  chiefly 
in  private  collections.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated is  in  the  Marlborough  collection;  it 
represents  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  is  the  work  of  Tryphon,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  Uved  under  the  immediate  successors 
of  Alexander  in  Macedonia.  Of  the  ancient 
cameos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Mantuan  vase 
at  Brunswick,  representing  on  one  side  Ceres 
seeking  her  daughter,  on  liie  other  the  goddess 
teaching  agricnlture  to  Triptolemus. — At  Yeka- 
terinburg, in  the  Ural  mountains,  Atkinson 
speaks  of  seeing  a  workman  engaged  in  cutting 
a  head  of  Ajas,  after  the  antique,  in  jasper  of 
two  colors,  the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  tlie 
head  a  yellowish  cream  color,  in  very  high  re- 
lief, and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It  was  a 
splendid  production  of  art,  made,  however,  at 
a  cost  for  labor  of  only  3s.  Sd.  sterling  per 
month,  and  86  lbs.  of  rye  flour.  In  other 
countries,  where  this  skill  commands  higher 
prices,  the  great  expense  of  cutting  these  hard 
substances  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  softer 
materials,  and  varieties  of  porcelain  and  of 
enamelled  glass  are  now  often  used.  But  the 
material  most  extensively  employed  is  the  shell 
of  various  species  of  moHusca,  which,  while  it 
is  easily  carved,  presents  layers  of  a  fine  natu- 
ral polish  and  beautiful  colors.  The  use  of 
sheJls  began  in  Italy  about  the  year  1820,  and 
for  some  years  the  whole  consumption  was 
about  300  per  annum,  all  of  which  were  sent 
from  England,  and  sold  for  about  30«.  sterlmg 
each.  Since  then  this  art  has  been  conducted 
with  great  success  in  Rome,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Paris.  In  1847  the  consump- 
tion had  become  very  large  in  Paris,  so  that 
the  sales  in  that  year  were  reported  to  amount 
to  no  1ms  than  100,600  shells,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  £8,960,  and  the  value  of  the  cameos 
was  estimated  at  £40,000.  The  sheila  are  of 
four  varieties,  known  as  the  bull's  mouth,  black 
helmet,  horned  helmet,  and  qneen  conch.  The 
queen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Woodward  as  the 
eauU  MadagaecariensU.  This  and  the  0. 
tuheroea  he  describes  as  presenting  a  white 
upon  a  dark  claret  collar ;  tie  0.  comuta,  white 
on  orange  ground;  the  0.  tufa,  a  pale  salmon 
on  orange ;  and  ttronAv*  gigaa,  yellow  on  pink. 


The  black  helmet  is  probably  the  G.  tuterom, 
which  presents  a  white  upper  layer  upon  a 
dark,  almost  black  ground.  The  homed  hel- 
met is  no  doubt  the  C.  comuta  with  a  pink 
ground.  The  bull's  mouth,  the  under  layer  of 
which  is  red  resembling  the  sardonyx,  is  prob- 
ably the  stromius  gigat.  These  shells  have 
three  layers,  the  upper  and  dark-oolored  serv- 
ing for  the  hair,  wreaths,  armor,  &c. ;  the 
next,  white,  for  the  figure ;  and  the  third 
for  the  ground.  The  pieces  are  cut  out  of 
the  required  size  by  a  metallic  blade  fed 
with  diamond  dust,  or  emery  and  water,  and 
are  shaped  by  grinding  and  whetting.  Each 
piece  is  then  cemented  upon  a  stick,  which 
serves  as  a  handle  during  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting. The  design  is  marked  out  with  a  pencil, 
and  then  scratched  in  with  a  sharp  point.  The 
cutting  is  afterward  done  with  the  use  of  a 
number  of  delicate  pointed  instrnments  made 
of  steel  wire,  as  also  of  small  fllea  and  gravers, 
Holtzafipel  gives  particular  directions  respect- 
ing the  process.  "  The  general  ^pe  should  be 
first  wrought,  with  care  to  leave  every  projec- 
tion rather  in  excess,  to  be  gradually  reduced 
as  the  details  and  finish  of  the  work  are  ap- 
proached. To  render  the  high  parts'more  dis- 
tinct during  the  process  of  carving,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  mark  them  flightly  with 
a  black-lead  pencil,  Throoghout  the  cutting 
great  caution  should  be  observed  that  in  remov- 
ing the  white  thickness  the  dark  ground  is  not 
damaged,  as  the  natural  surface  of  the  dark 
layer  is  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  given 
artificially ;  indeed,  should  the  ground  be 
broken  up  at  one  part,  it  would  be  requisite 
from  its  lamellar  structure  to  remove  the  entire 
scale  or  lamina  from  the  whole  snrface,  a  pro- 
cess that  will  be  found  very  tedious  and  much 
more  difiicult  than  the  -wpdration  of  the  white 
from  the  black  thickness  In  order  that  the 
finished  cameo  may  poHset,a  a  diitmct  outline 
fit  all  points  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
the  system  followed  m  antique  cameos  namely, 
to  leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square 
from  the  ground,  and  not  gradnaU.y  rounded 
down  to  the  dark  surface.  Should  the  latter 
method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'ouiine  is  in  many  places  undefined,  owing  to 
the  color  of  the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo 
gradually  mer^g  in  that  of  the  dark  ground. 
This  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the 
edges  of  the  figure  quite  square  for  the  fliickness 
of  about  jij  of  an  inch.  The  surface  of  the 
cameo  should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing  with 
abrasive  powders  is  liable  to  remove  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  figures,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo 
by  leaving  the  form  undefined.  .  When,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  been  finished  as  smooth  as 
possible  with  the  cutting  tools,  the  final  polish 
may  be  given  bya  little  putty  powder  used  dry 
upon  a  moderately  stiff  tooth  brush,  applied 
with  care,  and  rather  to  the  dark  ground  than 
to  the  carved  surface  ;  this  is  the  concluding 
process,  after  which  the  cameo  is  ready  for  re- 
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moving  from  the  block  prior  to  monDting." — 
Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  caraelian  demand 
more  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  than  those  in  shell. 
A  drawing  ia  first  made  oq  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  from  this  a  model  in  wax  of  the  exact  size. 
Tie  outline  is  then  drawn  on  the  stone,  and 
the  engraving  is  esecnted  with  the  tools  nsed 
by  the  lapidary  for  engraving  seals,  being  drills 
of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or  iron,  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly,  and  fed  with  emery  and  oil. 
False  cameos  are  sometimes  made  by  carefully 
cutting  out  the  engraved  portion  of  antique 
gems  and  attaching  this  to  a  ground  of  agate 
of  another  color.  Beudaat  refers  to  some 
cameos  in  a  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  sckitCes  onyx, 
which  are  brought  from  China  as  objects  of 
curiosity.  They  are  sheets  of  rock  resembling 
very  compact  slates,  and  presenting  three  or 
four  differently  colored  layers;  one  a  brown, 
which  ia  the  ground,  others  red,  white,  and 
greenish.  In  these  the  Chinese  have  sculp- 
tured various  objects,  as  the  interiors  of  houses, 
and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimes  enlivened 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Some  are 
BO  large  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  bass  re- 
liefs for  interior  decorations. — The  art  of  cut- 
ting cameos  in  ouys  and  sardonyx,  wliich  for 
some  years  has  been  comparatively  neglect- 
ed, or  has  been  superseded  by  the  cheaper  and 
more  easily  wrought  shell  cameos,  has  recently 
been  revived  in  Rome  and  in  Paris,  though  the 
best  productions  of  these  cities  are  inferior  to 
the  work  of  ancient  and  mediteval  artists.  In 
England  the  art  has  never  been  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  induce  many  artists  to  pursue  it 
exclusively,  though  the  work  of  some  of  the 
Loudon  gem  engravers  bears  a  high  reputation. 
Paris  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  cameo  cutting, 
and  there  are  to  be  fomid  the  best  artists, designs, 
and  facilities  for  the  work.  The  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870  drove  out  many  of  these  ar- 
tists, five  or  sis  of  whom  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  cameo  cutting  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  limited  eitent  for  several  years,  and 
where  there  are  a  few  artists  who  execute  in 
shell  portraits  and  other  designs  for  rings  and 
brooches  which  are  creditable  as  works  of  art 
But  cameo  cutting,  as  a  successfril  business  in 
the  United  States,  is  only  bepnning  to  exist, 
and  that  almost  exclusively  in  New  York,  A 
«ngle  jewelry  house  in  that  city  had  orders  in 
1873  for  5,000  cameos,  such  as  ring  stones 
worth  from  $2  to  $50  each,  and  brooches  fi'om 
$30  to  J350  each ;  and  all  these  orders  were 
executed  in  Paris,  excepting  perhaps  50  stones, 
and  these  mainly  to  complete  imported  sets, 
which  were  cnt  in  New  York. 

eiMEBA  LUODA,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  and  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  a  beam  of  light  in  passing 
through  a  glass  prism  strikes  an  interior  sur- 
face at  an  incident  angle  of  more  than  48° 
SQ'  it  is  totally  reflected.  Let  A  B  C  D, 
fig.  1,  represent  a  transverse  section  of  a  prism 
having  the  sides  A  D  and  D  C  at  right  angles, 
the  angles  A  and  C  each  67"  BO',  and  the  angle 


at  B  135°.  If  now  a  ray  of  light  enter  the 
prism  from  J  perpendicular  to  the  face  D  C, 
and  of  course  parallel  with  A  D,  it  will  pass 
without  refraction  to  the  point  a,  where  it  will 


be  totally  reflected  in  consequence  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  i  a  d  being  greater  than  41"  48'. 
In  this  case  the  angle  of  incidence  will  he  67° 
30',  so  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflection,  hac,  will  be  135°,  and  equaJ 
to  the  angle  ABO.  The  reflected  ray  a  c 
will  therefore  strike  the  face  A  B  at  c  with  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  67°  80',  and  suffer  reflec- 
tion in  the  line  e  d  perpendicular  to  the  face 
A  D  (360°— 4  X  67°  80'=90°).  If  the  eye  could 
be  placed  anywhere  on  the  line  t»  e^  it  would 
perceive  an  inverted  image  at  a  of  an  object  at 
S ;  but  when  the  eye  is  placed  at  i?,  an  erect 
image  is  seen  in  consequence  of  the  two  reflec- 
tions. But  as  the  instrument  is  intended  as 
an  aid  in  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
image  of  the  object  projected  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  eye  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  prism  that  the  image  and 
the  paper  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  aa  in 
fig.  2.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  image 
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appearii^  farther  from  the  eye  than  the  paper, 
the  use  of  the  instrument  is  attended  with 
considerable  practical  difficulty,  which  is  only 
partially  overcome  by  placing  a  convex  lens 
between  the  eye  and  the  prism.  Few  persons 
ever  succeed  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results, 
while  some  acquire  conaderable  facility  of  ma- 
nipulation.— Another  form,  devised  by  Amici, 
is  more  manageable  than  Wollaaton's,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  confining  the  eye  to  one  par- 
ticular place.  A  right-angled  triangular  prism, 
in  place  of  a  quadrilateral  one,  is  employed, 
which  produces  two  refractions  and  one  reflec- 
tion. This  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  The  priara 
is  so  placed  that  one  of  its  sides  bounding  the 
right  angle  is  perpendicular  to  a  plate  of  glass 
which  is  nsed  as  a  refiector.    Those  rays  of 
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light  prooeeding  from  the  object  at  5,  wldoli 
are  caused  by  refraction  to  strike  thei  base  of 
tbe  prism,  are  reflected  by  its  interiud  surface 


to  the  opposite  side  of  the  prism  whence  they 
isisine,  refracted  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
are  ttgain  reflected  by  a  fflass  piate  to  the  eye, 
fonning  aii.  image  whioh  appears  as  if  at  c, 
where  the  point  of  a  pencil  may  trace  ite  out- 
line on  paper. 

CAUeiU  OBSOIKJ,  an  instrument  invested  in 
the  middle  ages,  according  to  some  hj  Eoger 
Bacon,  and  to  otliers  by  Battista  Porta,  in 
■which  the  image  of  illnminated  objects  formed 
by  a  convex  leas  is  received  upon  a  screen  in 
a  darkened  chamber,  or  in  a  bos.  It  was  foi 
centuries  used  as  an.  amusement,  or  as  a  guide 
in  drawing  outlines,  but  by  the  iavenliDti  of 
Daguerre  waa  suddenly  invested  with  new 
value  as  the  main  instrument  in  photography. 
The  figure  represents  a  camera  obsonra  intend- 
ed for  use  in  drawing.  It  oonsista  of  a  rectan- 
gular bos  made  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
slides  into  the  other  so  that  it  may  be  length- 
ened or  Bhorteued,  according  to  the  distance 
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lienor  of  the  office  of  chamberlain  which 
1  ancestors  held  at  the  conrt  of  the  bishop  of 
Bamberg.  Educated  at  Leipsic  andErftr^  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  writing  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  in  1521  lie  went  to  Wittenberg 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  reformer. 
From  this  time  his  life  and  influence  were 
identified  with  the  reformation.  In  IBS6  he 
was  appointed  teacher  at  Nuremberg,  and  was 
afterward  sent  to  the  university  of  Tiibiugen, 
The  duies  of  Sasony,  a  few  years  later,  em- 
ployed him  to  remodel  the  Leiprfc  nniverdty, 
of  which  be  aflarward  became  rector.  He  waa 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  gave  important-aid 
in  drawing  up  the  Augsburg  confession;  and 
when  in  1SS5  the  diet  assembled  there  again, 
Oamerarius  conlinued  a  prominent  delegate, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  at  Katisbon  in 
tlie  same  capacity.  He  was  soon  after  called 
to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to 
counsel  in  the  critical  affairs  of  the  empire  in 
regwd  to  religion.  Oamerarius  was  a  scholar 
of  extensive  and  varied  learning.  He  cultivated 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  Greek.  His  works 
(more  than  150  diatinot  .treatises)  are  mostly  on 
classical  and  relipous  subjects.  He  ti'anslated 
into  German  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  biography  of  Ifelanohthon  (Leipsic,  1593), 
of  which  a  new  edition  appeared  m  Halle  in 
1777,  and  his  colleclion  of  letters  of  that  re- 
former, are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  atndent 
of  the  reformation.  II<  JoRClilu,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  lB3i,  died 
there  Oct.  11, 1598.  He  was  sent  successively 
to  Wittenbei^  and  Leipdo,  and  also  studied 
with  Melanehthon,  and  received  a  medical 
diploma  at  Bologna  in  1662.  Botany  was  his 
favorite  study.  A  ^enns  of  plants  {Camera/ria) 
was  named  after  him.  JII>  Riilolpk  J*1[*N  ^ 
German  physician  and  botanist,  born  in  Til- 
bingen,  Feb.  17,  1665,  died  there,  Sept.  11, 
1721.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  and  di- 
rector of  tlie  botanic  garden  at  Tubingen,  and 
waa  the  firat  to  observe  the  male  and  female 
generative  organs  in  plants,  and  to  estabhsh 
the  true,  sexum  theory  of  plants.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  S^htolm  de  Sexu  Plantarwm  (Tii- 
biugen, 1694  and  1740). 

CJJHERINO  (anc.  Gamerinvm),  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
cerata,  40  m.  S.  W.  of  Ancona ;  pop.  about 
12,000.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  church 


of  the  object.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  ob- 
ject pass  through  a  convex  lena  a,  and  are  re- 
flected from  a  mirror  m,  placed  at  an  angle  of 
4B°,  upon  a  horizontal  plate  of  ground  glass  n, 
where  they  form  an  uninverted  image,  which 
may  easily  be  traced  with  a  penwl. 

GinERARiGS.  I.  Joachln,  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Bamberg,  April  13, 1600,  died  in  Leip- 
sic, April  IT,  1674.  His  proper  name  was 
Liebhard,  which  he  changed  into  Camerarius 


of  Omauzia,  with  pictm'es  by  eminent  masters. 
In  the  principal  square  is  a  stetne  of  Pope  Six- 
tu8  V.  A  university  was  founded  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  there  are 
many  monasteries  and  a  seminary.  Silk  is  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture. — The  ancient  Um- 
brian  city  of  Oamerinum  (originally  Gamers) 
waa  a  place  of  importance  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  Roman  history.  In  the  middle  ages 
Oamerino  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 
In  tlie  13th  century  it  was  ruled  by  the  Varano 
family,  a  member  of  which  became  duke  of 
Oamerino  in  16S0.    Ottavio  Farnese  obtained 
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e  powe'r  in  1589,  and  subsequently,  when 
h6  was  made  duke  of  Parma,  Oameriao  beoama 
part  of  tiie  Papal  States,  and  capital  of  a  lega- 
tion till  ita  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1860. 

CiHEEOIV,  the  name  of  three  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  central  countj  of 
Pennaylvaaifi,  intersected  hy  Sinnemahoning 
oreek;  area,  400  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  4,373. 
The  surface  is  hillj,  and  generaJly  covered 
with  forests.  The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  rail- 
road traverses  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  3,658  bnahels  of  wheat,  21,795  of 
Indian  corn,  17,162  of  oats,  20,535  of  potatoes, 
and  2,153  tons  of  hay.  There  were  254  horses, 
394  milch  eowa,  407  other  cattle,  1,043  sheep, 
and  359  swine.  Capital,  Emporimn.  II>  A 
S.  W.  pnriali  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Mesioo,  and  intersected  by  Meimen- 
tean  river ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,591,  of  whom  842 
were  colored.  The  snrfnoe  is  low  and  swampy. 
The  parish  was  formed  in  1870  from  portions 
of  Calcasieu  and  Vermilion  parishes.  The  chief 
productions  in  1370  were  14,451  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  7,518  of  sweet  potatoes,  693  bales  of 
cotton,  and  14  hhds.  of  sugai-.  There  were 
1,343  hoi-ses,  1,165  milch  cows,  8,383  other 
cattle,  8,840  sheep,  and  2,784  swme.  Capital, 
Grande  OheniSre.  III.  A  S.  county  of  Texas, 
onthegulf  of  Mexico,  and  separated  from  Mex- 
ico by  the  Bio  Grande;  area,  8,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 10,999,  of  whom  157  were  colored. 
It  is  watered  by  several  streams,  which  have  an 
B.  com'se,  and  contains  pai-t  of  Isla  del  Padre, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  body  of  water  called  Lagnna  do  la  Ma- 
dre.  There  are  many  lakes,  several  of  which 
yield  salt.  The  valley  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  is 
fertile,  but  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  only 
adapted  for  grazing.  The  chief  productions  iu 
1870  wei-e  88,487  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  600 
tons  of  hay,  14,460  lbs.  of  wool,  and  118  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  5,488  horses,  S38  milch 
cows,  40,802  other  cattle,  7,630  t' 
1,837  swine.    Capital,  BrownsTille. 

CAinEROV,  Stlm,  a  Soottish.  theolo^an,  bom 
at  Glasgow  about  1579,  died  at  Montauhan, 
France,  about  1635.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
university  of  Gla^ow,  where  at  the  age  of  19 
he  lectured  upon  the  Greek  language,  whioh  he 
spoke  with  facility.  In  1600  he  went  to  Prance, 
became  rector  of  the  university  of  Bei^rac, 
then  for  two  years  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Sedan,  whence  he  removed  to  Boi-deaux.  By 
a  provision  of  the  church  here  four  students  of 
theology  were  maintained  from  the  church 
funds.     Cameron  was  nominated  one  of  these. 


Bordeaux,  and  in  1618  professor  of  theology  at 
Saumur.  The universitybeingdispersedin  1621 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in  France,  Cam- 
eron returned  to  Ghisgow,  whei-e  he  was  for  a 
year  regent  of  the  univereity.  He  went  back 
to  France,  and  in  1624  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Montauhan.  The  doctrine  of  paa- 
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obedience,  which,  ho  had  promulgated, 
exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  many  Protes- 
tants, and  he  withdrew  to  Moisaac,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Montauhan,  where  be  died  of  a  wound 
given  in  the  street  by  an  unknown  hand.  He 
held  some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  action  of 
the  will,  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
Oalvinists,  and  also  from  the  Arminians.  His 
theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  portion  that 
it  could  only  he  acted  on  by  motive  appealing 
tlu'ongh  the  judgment  or  intellect.  He  aJso 
taught  the  univeraality  of  the  effects  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  was  deagnated  a  Hniversalist. 
His  followers  were  styled  Amyraldists  from 
his  disciple  Moise  Amyi'aut,  and  also  from  him- 
self Cameronites.  They  are  to  he  distinguish- 
ed from  Oamerooians.  His  works,  including 
posthumous  remains,  were  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  1658. 

CAKIERON,  Blehard,  a  Scottish  preacher,  found- 
er of  the  Cameronians,  bom  in  Falkland,  Fife- 
sMre,  killed  July  30, 1680.  His  father,  a  small 
shopkeeper,  was  an  Episcopalian.  Cameron 
followed  tor  a  time  the  same  reli^ons  faith, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  the  parish  school. 
This  made  him  ex  offifM  the  precentor  of  the 
palish  church.  But  having  heard  some  field 
preachers,  he  was  converted  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Resigning  his  office  as  parochial  master, 
he  was  ordained  as  a  field  licentiate.  The 
Presbyterians  were  at  that  time  divided  into 
two  parties,  on  account  of  a  bill  denominated 
the  indulgence,  which,  by  making  their  wor- 
ship l^al,  was  designed  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  government  and  the  established  re- 
ligion. Some  of  the  ministers  accepted  the 
indulgence ;  others  refused  its  protection,  and 
opposed  their  brethren  for  acquiescence.  Cam- 
eron soon  became  a  powerful  leader  of  the  op- 
and  when  the  government  issued  a 

,. .__  to  supmess  them,  he  found  it 

necessary  to  flee  to  Holland.  He  returned  in 
1680,  renewed  his  hostility  to  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  pushed  his  opposition  to  such 
an  extreme  that,  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  he  marched  into  Sanquhar  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  foiTually  declared  war 
against  the  government.  Hear  Aird's  Moss  his 
hand  was  attacked  by  the  royal  troops ;  he  waa 
killed,  and  bis  head  and  hands  were  cut  ofF,  car- 
ried to  Edinburgh,  and  exposed  on  Hetherbow 
Port.  His  name,  first  applied  to  his  followers, 
has  been  since  improperly  extended  to  the  per- 
seonted  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  generaL 

CAMEKON,  Simon,  an  American  senator,  born 
in  Lancaster  co,,  Penn.,  March  8,  1799.  He 
became  a  printer,  and  in  1820  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  at  Doylestown.  In  1833  he  re- 
moved to  Harrisburg,  where  he  edited  a  demo- 
cratic journal,  became  president  of  a  bank,  and 
subsequently  of  two  railroad  companies.  In 
1845  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  his  term  closing  in  1849.  He 
acted  with  the  democratic  party,  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  declaring  that  war  existed  with  Mexico, 
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and  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  extend  the 
Miasoni-i  compromise  line  to  the  Pacilic.  Af- 
ter the  repeal  of  the  Misaouri  compromise  in 
1854  he  allied  Kimaelf  witih  the  republioan  par- 
ty, and  in  1 8o7  was  agiun  elected  United  States 
senator.  In  the  repnblioan  convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  May,  1880,  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  received  about  60  votes.  Mr.  Cameron's 
name  was  theu  witlidrawn,  his  frieDds  voting 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  Lincoln's  inangnra,tion, 
March  4,  1861,  Mr,  Cameron  became  secretary 
of  war.  He  remained  in  the  cabinet  tiU  Jan. 
14, 1863,  when  he  resigned,  and  waa  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  being  succeeded  as  secre- 
tary of  war  by  Mr.  Stanton.  He  retained  the 
mission  to  Russia  only  a  short  time,  and  return- 
ed to  America  in  November,  1803.  In  180Q  be 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate, 
and  in  1873  was  chosen  ohairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  in  place  of  Mr,  Snm- 
ner.     He  was  reelected  aii  a  senator  in  1878. 

CAIUEBOHllIVS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Fi-esbyterian 
dissenters,  named  after  Eichai'd  Cameron. 
James  I.  had  enfoi'ced  on  bis  Scottish  subjects 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred.  This  ex- 
ercise of  tie  royal  prerogative  led  in  lfi88  to 
'the  formation  of  the  covenant,  "in  behalf  of 
the  trae  religion  and  freedom  of  the  kingdom." 
The  organization  of  the  Scottish  presbytery 
was  still  further  completed  in  the  adoption  of 
ttie  Presbyterian  form  of  church  goverament, 
a  Oalvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  the  two 
catechisms,  which  documents  ai'e  still  the 
standards  of  the  Scottish  fcirk.  The  act  of 
1661  of  the  English  and  Sootcli  parliaments 
against  oonventides,  the  legalized  persecutions 
nnder  Turner,  Dal^ei,  and  Drummond,  tlie 
famous  wvit  of  law-burrowB  iasned  by  Charles 
II.  in  1670,  the  interoommunii^  expedient 
of  Lauderdale  and  Shwpe,  and  the  execution 
of  Mitchell  in  1676,  bad  all  contributed  to 
exasperate  the  Covenanters  to  a  point  where 
they  thought  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  dnty. 
The  Covenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  had  been  disastrously  defeated. 
Many  of  them  sought  to  screen  themselves  from 
royal  vengeance  by  frequenting  the  churolies 
of  the  indulged  ministers.  But  a  few,  headed 
by  Cameron  and  Oai'gill,  met  at  Sanquhar, 
June  39,  1680,  and  there  promulgated  "A 
Declaration  and  Testimonie  of  the  true  Pres- 
byterian, Anti-Prelatic,  Anti-Erastian,  and 
Persecnted  Party  in  Scotland,"  proclaimed  war 
agfunst  the  king  as  a  tyrant  and  nsui'per,  and 
protested  against  receiving  the  duke  of  York 
m  Scotland.  Only  60  men  could  be  mustered 
to  sustain  this  declaration.  They  took  their 
stand  at  Aird's  Moss  on  July  20  following, 
where  Cameron  and  several  of  his  followers 
fell  in  a  skirmish.  Oargill  escaped  and  c< 
tinued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect 
fields  and  woods.  When  the  royalists  added 
the  test  (1681),  the  Oovenantei-s,  or  Cameroni- 
ans,  as  they  were  iienceforth  known,  formally 
denounced  it  at  Lanark,  Jan.  13,  1083, 
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again  affirmed  the  Sanqnhar  declaration.  This 
they  repeated  in  1684,  and  agdn  in  1685,  on 
the  accession  of  the  duie  of  York  as  James  H, 
They  remained  inflexible  tlironghout  the  reign 
of  that  king,  and  supported  the  prince  of  Orange 
on  bis  assuming  the  crown  of  England,  but 
were  displeased  by  the  form  in  which  the 
Presbyterian  chnrch  was  restored.  They  sub- 
sequently eserted  all  their  influence  against  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  England.  They  are  in 
Scotland  sometimes  denominated  "  Old  Presby- 
terian Dissentera,"  as  Oalvinistio  in  doctrine, 
Presbyterian  in  government,  and  dissenters 
ft'om  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  presbytery 
of  this  denomination  was  not  organized  till 
Aug.  1,  1748,  when  an  act  of  toleration  was 
prooui-ed  in  their  fiivor,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  "Reformed  Presbytery."  ITiey  are 
now,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States,  called  Eeformed  Presbyterians.    (Sec 

PBBaBTTBKIANISM.) 

CIHEBOONS,  or  CHieroi«s,  a  river  of  Upper 
Guinea,  on  the  W,  coast  of  Africa.  It  enters 
the  bight  of  Biafra  by  an  estuary  30  m.  wide, 
in  which  are  several  large  islands.  Around  its 
mouth  the  shores  are  overgrown  witli  man- 
gi'oves.  For  about  40  m.  above  this  it  pre- 
sei'ves  an  avei-age  breadth  of  400  yards,  and  at 
a  point  80  m.  distant  fi-om  the  sea  it  forms  a 
cataract.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  any  size,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son its  depth  is  only  trom  3  to  30  ft.  Its 
total  length  is  unknown.  On  one  of  the  isl- 
ands at  its  mouth  is  the  town  of  Oameroons, 
the  centre  of  an  important  commerce,  import- 
ing salt,  powder,  cloths,  hats,  and  arms,  and 
expoi-fijig  gnm,  pepper,  ivory,  and  palm  oil. 

CIUEROOj!^  MODIiTlfira,  the  loftiest  group 
upon  theW.  coast  of  AJrioa,  lying  between  lat. 
3°  67'  and  4°  25'  JT.,  and  Ion.  9°  and  0°  80'  E., 
covering  an  area  of  about  700  sq.  m.  They 
form  a  huge  volcanic  mass,  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  which  are  said  to  reach  an  elevation 
of  13,000  ft.  Upon  the  west  the  Oameroons 
touch  the  gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  low  tract 
bordering  the  estuaries  of  the  Rumbi  and  Cld 
Calabw  rivers ;  upon  the  south  they  also  come 
down  to  the  gnlf ;  upon  the  east  tbey  touch 
the  western  branch  of  the  Jamur,  the  eastern 
branch  of  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the 
Oameroons  river,  between  Cape  Oameroons  on 
the  noiHi  and  Cape  Suellaba  on  the  south. 
The  summit  of  the  Oameroons  was  first  ascend- 
ed by  Capt.  E.  F.  Burton  and  the  Geiman 
botanist  Mami  at  the  end  of  December,  1861. 
Up  to  tiie  height  of  about  4,000  ft.  the  sides 
of  tiie  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  palms,  acacias,  mauy  species  of  the 
ng  tree,  cardamoms,  cabbage  trees,  Airican 
oaks,  ericas,  enormous  ferns,  and  bamboos; 
and  still  higher  up  by  smaller  trees  and  plants. 
At  the  elevation  of  4, 850  ft,  begins  a  labyrinth 
of  lava  streams  and  fields  of  eiag.  At  the 
height  of  7,900  ft.  appeal-  the  fii-st  craters,  of 
which  there  are  about  38.  The  natives  of  the 
re^on  say  that  there  was  an  ei-uption  as  late  as 
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1838.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  ap- 
pear to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cacao, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  although  the  hanaiia  and  the 
ooconnut  are  the  principal  productions. 

CliniXITS)  HareDS  Fnrlns,  a  Roman  magistrate, 
died  of  pestilence  in  865  B.  0.  His  name  is 
connected  with  some  ofithe  greatest  events  in 
the  hiatory  of  the  republic.  His  virtues  and 
exploits  are  recorded,  and  probably  extegera- 
ted,  by  Livy  and  Plutarch.  He  appears  first  aa 
censor  in  the  year  403  B.  C,  then  several  times 
as  consular  tribnao,  five  times  aa  dictator,  aJid 
twice  aa  interrex.  Having  served  during  the 
siege  of  Veil,  and  in  the  war  against  Falerii, 
he  defeated  in  hia  first  dictatorahip  the  Faliaei, 
Oapenates,  Fidonates,  and  other  tribes,  ad- 
vanced to  Veil,  penetrated  through  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  its  siege,  which  had  alreadylasted  ten  years. 
He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  at  Rome  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  asked 
the  tenth  part  of  the  booty,  to  accomplish  a 
vow  to  Apollo ;  whereupon  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  pride  and  extortion.  But  he  earned 
new  glory  by  the  conquest  of  raJerii.  His  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple to  Veii  rendered  hira  unpopular.  Having 
been  charged  with  embezzling  a  part  of  the 
booty  of  that  city,  he  left  Rome,  and  w^as  living 
in  exile  at  Ardea  when  tlie  Gauls  under  Brennus 
invaded  and  pillaged  Bome.  Herepulsed  them 
from  Ardea,  was  secretly  recalled  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  oapito!,  and  appeared  at  Home, 
according  to  a  legend,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
at  the  moment  when  the  gold  for  which  the 
Eomans  purchased  peace  was  being  weighed 
before  the  conqueror.  "  Rome  buys  h^r  free- 
dom with  iron,"  he  esclaimed,  and  attacking 
the  ©auls  routed  them  twice,  had  a  new  ■"  ' 
umph,  was  called  a  second  Romulus,  and 
vented  the  desertion  of  Roine,  now  in  r 
He  subsequently  defeated  a  coalition  of  the 
.^qui,  Vokci,  Etruscans,  and  Latins ;  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  war  against  Antium ;  had  to  strug- 
gle against  the  rivalry  of  Manlius;  endeavored 
in  vain,  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time  (367),  to 
resist  the  Lioinian  rogations  in  favor  of  the 
plebs ;  and,  as  dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  was  at 
the  age  of  80  again  victorious  over  the  Gauls. 

CDnfUTZIIV,  or  Camnuztn,  a  Mexican  ting, 
died  in  1621.  He  was  nephew  of  Montezuma, 
and  reigned  over  Tezouco,  the  principal  city  of 
Anahuao.  The  nobles,  priests,  and  people  saw 
with  indignation  the  humiliation  of  their  king 
and  kingdom  under  Oortes  and  the  Spaniards. 
Oaminatain  proposed  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  foreigneta.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  Cannnatzin  called 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately, or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies. 
Cortes  was  preparing  to  march  against  Tez- 
ouco, when  the  representations  of  Montezuma 
concerning  the  defences  of  the  town  and  the 
daring  of  the  population  induced  him  to  change 
his  plan,  and  to  resort  to  treason  instead  of 
force.     At  his  instigation  Montezuma  invited 
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his  nephew  to  Mesico  to  become  reooncUed 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  of  Oaminat- 
zin  was  that  he  could  enter  Mexico  only  to  de- 
stroy the  oppressors  of  his  country.  Monte- 
zuma then  despatched  secret  agents  to  Tezcuco 
to  get  possession  of  the  young  prince.  His 
officers  and  friends  were  corrupted,  and  he 
delivered  by  them  to  Cortes  and  rnipris- 
oned.  He  was  released  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to  have  periahed 
soon  after  in  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

CAKISIRDS  (so  called  from  the  camiaa,  a 
kind  of  smock  frock  which  they  wore),  French 
Protestants  of  the  C6  vennes,  who  rebelled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century;  they  are  also 
caUed  Cfivenols.  As  early  as  the  13th  century 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  flie  Ofivennes,  where  they  were  oo- 
oaaionally  subjected  to  persecution.  After 
the  reformation  they  adopted  the  Oalvinistio 
creed.  They  were  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
but  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
subjected  to  a  long  series  of  persecutions. 
Prominent  among  their  enemies  was  the  abb6 
du  Ohayla,  who  subjected  many  of  them  to 
torture.  One  night  in  1702  a  few  hundred  of 
them  stole  to  the  oaatle  of  Pont  de  Montvert^ 
hia  residence,  seized  the  abb^,  and  put  him  to 
death.  This  was  the  agnal  of  general  rebel- 
lion. The  Oamisards  flew  to  arms.  "No 
taxes  "  and  "  Liberty  of  conscience"  were  the 
devices  inaoribed  on  their  standards.  Among 
their  leaders  were  Roland,  who  had  served  in 
the  army  and  possessed  some  military  knowl- 
edge ;  Jean  Cavalier,  a  journeyman  baker, 
who  evinced  remarkable  talents;  Ravenal  and 
Abdias  Manuel,  sumamed  Catinat.  The  mar- 
shal de  Montrevel,  who  was  first  sent  against 
them,  thought  that  terror  and  severity  were 
the  only  means  of  subduing  them  ;  their  villages 
were  burned,  and  the  prisoners  hanged  or 
broken  on  the  wheel.  The  Oamisards  in  their 
tnrn  burned  and  pillaged  Catholic  villages, 
sacked  churches,  and  massacred  priests.  Mar- 
shal Villars,  who  succeeded  Montrevel,  tried 
clemency  and  persuasion,  and  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Oamisards  to  terras,  among  them  Jean 
Cavalier,  who  was  then  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  their  chiefs.  But  thb  submission 
did  not  bring  (he  contest  to  a  close.  Cavalier 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  his  brethren; 
the  other  leaders,  and  especially  Roland,  con- 
tinued to  resist.  But  Roland  having  been 
killed  in  1704,  hostilities  slackened,  the  country 
was  apparently  pacified,  and  Villars  left  it  for 
other  service.  In  1705,  however.  Marshal 
Berwick  had  again  to  crush  an  insurrection, 
A  few  years  later,  through  the  agency  of  some 
Dutch  emissaries,  a  new  rising  took  place  in 
the- Vivarais,  a  part  of  the  Ofivennes  country; 
and  its  suppression  was  a  hard  task  for  the 
government  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Oamisards 
were  honest,  and  rirtuoua  people,  but  their 
name  was  wrongfiilly  assumed  by  troops  of  rob- 
bers who,  about  tlie  same  period,  pillaged  some 
parts  of  Languedoc. 
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CiHHIN,  or  Kammin,  a  town  of  Fomerania, 
Prussia,  on  the  Dievenow,  near  the  Baltic  sea, 
m  m.  N.  of  Stettin;  pop.  in  18T1,  5,261.  It  is 
tlie  seat  of  a  female  normal  school  and  a  hos- 
pital. The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  distUlalion  and  flshiiig.  The  bishopric  of 
Oamniin  was  snppresBed  in  1648,  but  the  chap- 
ter continued  down  to  1812. 

CAMBIERHOFF,  Jolm  Frederiek,  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  the  Moravian  church  in  America, 
born  near  Magdebm'g,  Germonj,  July  28, 1721, 
died  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  April  28,  1T51.  He 
came  to  America  in  1746  as  assistant  to  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Moravian  church. 
Bethlehem  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  mis- 
sionary operations  among  the  Indians,  in  which 
he  was  notably  aetive.  He  won  the  confidence 
of  the  natives,  especially  of  the  Delawares  and 
the  Six  Nations,  and  in  1748  he  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  Oneidas  as  a  member  of  their 
tribe.  In  1750  he  attended  an  Iroqaois  council 
at  Onondaga,  TS.  T.,  travelling  by  canoes  np 
the  Snsquehanna  for  13  days,  and  thence  on 
foot  through  the  mountain  region  of  southern 
New  York  for  a  fortnight  more.  Thia  jonmey 
broke  down  his  constitution,  and  lie  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  Bethlehem. 

CAMoGnS  (Port.  Causes),  Lite  de,  a  Portugneae 

Soet,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1524,  died  there  in  1679. 
lis  father  was  a  sea  captain,  and  was  ship- 
wrecked in  1652  on  the  coast  of  Goa.  The 
eon  commenced  his  studies  in  1538  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ooimbra,  which  he  left  with  a  liigh 
literary  reputation;  but  a  pasmon  which  he 
eonceired  for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Oatarina  de 
Atayde,  blighted  his  prospects  in  the  very 
oomniencement  of  his  career.  The  lady's 
family  discountenanced  hissmt;  and  the  king, 
John  III.,  himself  supposed  to  have  been  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  banished  him  from 
the  capital.  Catarina  could  not  bear  the  sepa- 
ration from  her  lover,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  survived  her  about  30  years,  but 
never  married.  In  his  despwr  at  her  loss 
he  joined  the  Portuguese  expedition  against 
Morocco,  and  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  which  dis- 
figured him  for  life.  On  bis  return  to  Lisbon 
in  1552  he  was  disappointed  in  hi^  expectation 
of  employment  at  court,  and  in  the  following 
year  proceeded  to  Goa,  There  he  gave  offence 
to  the  authorities  by  a  satirical  poem,  Die- 
paratet  wi  India,  in  which  he  says  of  the  Portn- 
gnese  officeholders  in  India,  "Honor  and  self- 
interest  are  never  found  in  the  same  sack " 
(Poit  honra  e  proveito  naocabe  numaaeo).  He 
was  banished  to  Macao,  where  he  received  tlie 
appointment  of  provedor  do»  defunctm  (admin- 
istrator of  the  effects  of  the  deceased),  and  the 
small  salary  connected  with  this  office  was  suf- 
ficient for  his  support.  The  great  discoveries 
whici  had  disclosed  to  Portugal  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  key  to  the  Indies,  the  stir- 
ring conflicts  with  the  Moors,  the  efforts  of 
missionaries  to  Christianize,  while  explorers 
strove  to  colonize,  and,  above  all,  the  general 
impetus  which  at  this  time  pervaded  Europe, 
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exerted  a  powerful  infiuence  upon  the  ardent 
imagination  of  OamoSns.  He  resolved  to  do 
for  Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  for  Greece, 
and  wrote  his  "Lusiad"  (Os  Lueiadae),  SO 
called  after  tlie  mythological  hero  Lusus,  who, 
in  company  with  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  visited 
Portugal  and  founded  the  city  of  Lisbon  under 
the  name  of  Ulyssipolis.  This  great  epic  was 
completed  by  OamoSns  during  his  stay  in 
Macao,  where  a  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  to 
which  the  poet  frequently  resorted  to  write. 
In  1561  he  received  permission  to  return  to 
Goa,  But  here  one  calamity  after  another  be- 
fell him.  First  stripped  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed by  a  shipwreck,  he  was  thrown  mto 
prison  for  debt  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
and  detained  till  1569,  when  he  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
poverty.  King  Sebastian  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  15,000  rois  (equivalent  to  $21)  a  year; 
and  even  this  pittance  was  snbseqnentiy  with- 
held. For  some  time  he  was  supported  by  a 
Javanese  servant,  Antonio,  who  collected  alms 
for  him  during  the  night  and  nursed  him  du- 
ring the  day;  and  afterward  he  was  removed 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  died.  After  bis  death 
he  was  called  the  Apollo  Portuguez,  Camdet  o 
Grande,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  medals  were  struck  in  bis  honor. 
His  "  Lusiad  "  was  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  warmly  praised  by  both  Tasso  and 
Lope  de  Vega.  Tieck  founded  a  novel  upon  the 
poet's  death  {Tod  des  DichUrs);  Mflneh-Bel- 
linghausen (Friedricb Halm) adrama,  Cantoins; 
and  Portuguese  and  foreigners  still  flock  to  the 
Lusiad  grotto  at  Macao.  Besides  the  "  Lusiad," 
he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  love, 
chiefly  to  his  love  for  Oatarina,  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  virtue,  and  to  friendship.  The  sonnets 
written  shortly  before  his  death  breathe  the 

Surest  imagination.  The  most  celebrated  of 
ia  Sedondilhas  is  that  suggested  to  him  by  bis 
escape  ft'om  shipwreck.  He  also  wrote  Oanffdoa 
on  the  model  of  Petrarch's  Cantoni,  odes,  sex- 
tinas,  elegies,  stanzas  composed  in  ottata  rima, 
eclogues,  and  three  comedies :  SI  Sep  Seleuco, 
founded  upon  the  anecdote  of  the  sing  who 
resigns  his  wife,  Stratonice,  to  his  son  An- 
tioclius;  Filedemo ;  and  Os  AmphitrySee,  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Portuguese 
Bt^e,  His  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his  "Lu- 
siad." Patriotism  is  the  leading  sentiment  of 
tiis  niational  poem,  which  abounds  in  pictu- 
resque descriptions  of  storms  and  soeneiy,  and 
in  pathetic  allusions  to  Portugal's  influence  in 
extending  the  area  of  Christendom.  The  most 
remarkable  passages  are  those  referring  to  the 
tra^c  end  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  to  Aiiamas- 
tor,  lie  mythological  ruler  of  the  sea,  who  nses 
his  supreme  influence  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  The  first 
edition  of  the  "  Lusiad  "  appeared  in  1572,  A 
m  gnifi  nt  d  t  n  w  p  Wished  bj  Didot  in 
1817  H  mpl  t  w  ks  were  edited  bj- 
B       t    F  d  M    t     o  (Hamburg,  1834). 

Th   b    t  English  t    nit   n  is  that  of  Micklo 
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ffirst  ed.,  ]775).  The  Spanisli  translators  are 
Gomez  de  Tapia,  Garzea,  and  Lamberto  Gil. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  hy  MUlifi  ; 
into  German  bj  Donner  (1833),  Booch-Artossj 
(1854),  and  Eitner  (1809) ;  into  Italian  by  JTervi ; 
and  into  Polish  hy  Przybylski.  See  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Luiz  de  Camoiins," 
hy  Adamson  (2  vols.,  London,  1830). 

CAHO^U  (prohahly  from  Span,  eamorra, 
qnaixel),  a  secret  society  of  Neapolitan  male- 
factors, whioh  flourished  especially  under  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  (183Q-'59),  who  tolerated 
them.  They  were  thoroughly  organized  in  every 
impDYtaat  city  of  tiie  Two  Sicffiea,  ani  in  Na- 
ples alone  they  had  12  central  stations,  each  with 
an  absolute  chief,  and  a  contarolo  or  accountant, 
the  money  estorted  by  the  varions  branches 
being  deposited  in  the  iarattolo  or  common 
esohequor  and  divided  into  equal  parts  among 
the  members.  The  candidates  for  admission 
had  to  furnish  'evidence  that  they  had  not  been 

p  thieves,  and  that  their  wives  and  ais- 

t  had  not  been  prostitutes ;  and  they  were 
b    nd  t    secrecy  and  obedience  by  an  oath  on 

h  u  fix.  The  candidate  was  apprenticed 
t  an  id  camorrMta  as  a  pieeiotto  d^onore  ; 
aite  a  y  ar's  satisfactory  probation  he  was  ad- 
n  ed  to  the  grade  of  a  pieeiotto  di  »garro, 
but  he  was  not  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
camorristi  proper  unt  1  he  ha  1  "iven  full  pruofs 
of  daring  and  obedience  o  orders  They  woru 
a  scarf  of  peculiar  pattern  and  arr  ed  two 
knives  and  a  large  cl  b  by  whcl  th  v  ec 
ognized  each  other  T  e<uson  to  the  soc  ty 
was  punished  with  death      SenoU3  qua    els 
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amongthemselveswere  settled  by  duels;  minor 
disputes  were  decided  by  the  chief.  They  had 
an  argot  or  slang  language  unintelligible  to 
others.  They  devoted  themselves  to  all  kinds 
of  fraud  and  violence,  were  often  found  in 
gambling  houses  and  all  places  of  public  resort, 
and  sometimes  appeared  as  lottery  dealers,  ped- 
dlers, or  beggars.  They  were  wont  to  raise 
mock  quarrels  among  themselves,  under  cover 
of  which  they  could  plunder  the  bystanders. 
In  1848  King  Ferdinand  attempted  to  secure 
their  cooperation  against  the  revolutioniata,  but 
the  negotiations  fell  to  the  ground  on  account 
of  ttiew  esotbitaat  demanda.  In,  1660,  under 
Francis  II.,  an  effort  was  made  to  employ  them, 
to  assist  the  police,  but  after  a  time  they  be- 
came only  the  more  formidable,  and  in  1862 
Gen.  Lamarmora  had  300  of  them  expelled  in 
one  day.  Of  those  left  behind,  some  joined  the 
Garibnldians,  and  as  late  as  1873  many  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  authorities,  ap- 
peared as  smugglers  and  brigands.— See  La 
Oamorra,  notieie  Horiehe,  by  Monnier  (Flor- 
ence, 1863). 

CinPiGNl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  20  m.  E.  of  Salemo ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  contains 
a  cathedral,  churches,  convents,  a  college,  &c. 

CAHPICNA  DI  BOni,  the  plain  surrounding 
Home  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient 
pro  neofLat  m,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tiber 
and  To  erone  E.  by  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
mnes  S  andS  W.  bvthe  Mediterranean,  and  is 
at  nt  t>5  m  long  bv  40  m  broad  It  is  voloa- 
n  c  the  lake    Ivmg  m  crater^  some  of  which. 


as  that  of  Lake  Eegillus,  have  a  regular  conical 
form.  The  N.  and  N.  E.  part  of  the  Oampa- 
gna,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  is 
pleasant  and  salubrious,  but  the  lowlands  are 
afflicted  by  a  malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  life 
and  health.  The  Oampagna  inolndes  the  Pon 
tine  marshes,  which  were  formed  by  several 
small  streams,  including  the  TJfens,  Nymphieus 
and  Amasenua,  whioh,  finding  no  outlet  to 
the  sea,  spread  over  the  land.    (See  Pontine 


)  Hot  sulphur  springs  are  fonnd  be- 
tween Rome  and  Tivoli.  In  early  days  the 
Oampagna  contained  many  small  cities.  Of 
the  inhabitants,  the  Albans  were  the  most 
powerful.  "Whpn  the  Romans  conquered  them, 
these  cities  were  destroyed.  They  were  after- 
ward repeopled  from  the  capital,  but  rebelling, 
weie  pimnhed  and  finally  were  left  entirely 
desolate  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  20  B.  0., 
decay  and  desolation  were  noticeable  in  many 
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parts  of  Italy.  Strabo,  some  30  yeara  lat«r, 
also  spoke  of  this  fact.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
farms  in  the  Oampagna  belonged  to  proprietors 
■who  redded  in  the  city,  and  left  them  to  the 
labor  of  slaves  and  the  care  of  overseers.  He 
states  that  0.  Cfficilius  Olaudiiia  laidonia  died, 
leaving  4,116  alayos.  Ihe  climate  of  thia  re- 
gion around  Eome  has  considerably  changed 
since  the  palmy  days  of  the  city.  In  480  B.  0. 
there  waa  snow  upon  the  ground  for  40  daya, 
but  now  it  is  rarely  present  for  two  ftnooessive 
days.  Daring  the  winter  and  early  spring  the 
vegetation  is  rich  and  flouriahing,  but  in  sum- 
mer the  Oampagna  baa  a  dry  and  barren  ap- 
pearance. The  laborera  upon  the  farms  are 
peasants  from  the  hills,  strong,  hardy  men,  but 
many  of  them  are  always  more  or  leas  afifected 
by  the  malaria.  The  principal  modem  towna 
are  Tivoli,  Velletri,  Fraacati,  Terracina,  Ostia, 
and  Falestrina. 

CJXPM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart^ 
ment  of  Hantes-Pyi-6n6es,  in  the  valley  of  the 
same  name,  18  ra,  S.  E.  of  Tarbea  ;  pop.  about 
8,700.  The  valley  is  bounded  by  Mont  Aigre, 
traversed  by  the  river  Adour,  contains  the  an- 
cient convent  of  Medous,  the  priory  St.  Paul, 
and  the  village  I'Esponnes.  Itiscelebratedfor 
its  picturesque  scenery,  for  its  stalactite  grotto, 
and  for  its  quarries  of  marble,  which  extend 
along  the  Adour  and  the  road  leading  to  Ba- 
gnfires  de  Bigorre.  The  finest  of  these  are  the 
green  and  flesh-colored  varieties,  with  red  and 
white  veins,  known  as  the  Oampan  marble,  and 
the  blood-red,  or  Griotte,  full  of  foaailized 
shells,  the  spirals  of  which  are  disclosed  in  cut- 
ting. Knitting  the  fine  wool  of  the  Pyrenees, 
brought  from  Spain,  ^ves  employment  to  many 
females.  Among  the  articles  produced  are 
shawls  and  scarfs  of  woollen  gauze,  as  thin  as 
lace.  The  so-called  crepe  de  Bariges  is  also 
made  here.  Jean  Paul  Bichter's  Oampaner- 
thal  waa  inspired  by  the  beauties  of  this  valley. 

CinPlN,  Jcume  Loilse  Bcnrletto  tienest,  a 
French  teacher,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1752, 
died  «t  Nantes  in  1822.  She  waa  appointed 
reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  when 
only  15  years  old,  and  after  her  marriage 
with  M,  Carapan  w!b  attached  to  the  person 
of  Marie  Antomette.  She  showed  great  devo- 
tion to  the  queen  during  the  revolutionary 
troubles,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life  on 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries.  Bereft  of  all 
her  fortune  by  the  revolution,  she  opened  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school  at  St.  Gfennaln  in 
1794,  secured  the  patronage  of  Mme.  Beauhar- 
naia,  afterward  the  empress  Josephine,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  won  the  est«em  of 
Napoleon,  by  whom  she  was  in  1809  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  school  founded  by 
him  at  £couen  for  the  daughters,  Waters,  and 
nieces  of  ofBcera  killed  on  the  battle  field,  over 
which  she  presided  seven  years  until  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  Bourbons.  She  was  the 
sister  of  M.  Genest,  the  French  minister  to  the 
United  States  during  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Waahington,     Her  works  upon  eduoa- 
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tion  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  her 
Joumal  aneedotigiie,  CoTre^onda/nce  inedite 
wnec  la  reine  Sortense,  and  Mimoirea  sur  la  vie 
2>Tii>ee  de  Marie  Antomette  are  fail  of  interest. 
CAHPISELLJ,  TammRsa,  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  Sept.  6,  1668, 
died  in  Paris,  March  21,  ISSS.  When  very 
young  he  displayed  unusual  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing, especially  languages.  His  father  wished 
him  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  he  joined  the 
Dominicans  and  studied  theology.  When  but 
17  years  of  age,  studying  at  Oosenza,  his  pro- 
fessor was  engaged  to  t^e  part  in  a  discussion 
upon  ■philosophy;  but  being  unwell,  he  sent 
Campanella  in  his  place,  who  astonished  his 
audience  by  the  force  of  his  argument  against 
Aristotle.  In  1590  be  published  his  own  opin- 
ions ;  the  work  gained  him  some  admirers, 
but  so  many  enemies  that  he  left  Naples  and 
went  successively  to  Eome,  Venice,  Florence, 
Padua,  and  Bologna.  In  1698  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  went  thence  to  bis  native  place. 
Being  suspected  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Spanish  government,  he  was  seized  and  put 
to  the  rack,  and  finally  carried  to  Spain  and 
imprisoned.  In  1626  Pope  Urban  VIII.  ob- 
tained his  extradition  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  inquisition  at 
Eome.  He  was  set  at  liberty  in  1629,  and  in 
1634  fled  to  Prance,  By  the  aid  of  Riche- 
lieu he  received  from  Louis  XIII.  a  pension  of 
3,000  livrea.  He  entered  a  Dominican  con- 
vent, where  be  ended  his  life.  Campanella 
was  distinguished  rather  for  undermining  other 
systems  than  for  raising  one  of  his  own.  His 
most  celebrated  works  were  written  during  his 
imprisonment.    Among  them  are  the  follow- 


ing: PMlosopAiaSaUcmalis;  Univertalu PM- 
loaophia;  Apologia  pro  QaUlao  (4to,  1633); 
De  TrtedegUnaticne,  ElecUone,  SeproiaUone, 
et  AuxiliU  JHtitkb  Gratia,  contra  Thonmtieot 
(Paris,  163fl);  and  He*  MenarcMa  Hitpaniea 
(translated  into  English,  London,  1634). 

CJiUPlIVHA,  an  inland  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  180  m.  N.W.  of  Eio 
de  Janeiro ;  lat,  21°  42'  8.,  Ion.  46°  48'  W. ; 
pop.  8,200.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  the-honses,  for  the 
moat  part  built  of  mud  and  detached,  are  sur- 
rounded each  by  a  garden.  There  are  several 
churches,  a  college,  two  schools,  a  theatre,  hos- 
pital, prison,  and  town  hall.  The  inhabitJmts 
are  mainly  occupied  in  mining. 

CAnPlNI,  matteo  and  dueppe,  two  brothers, 
natives  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  Italy,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  Matteo, 
the  elder  brother,  or  Gampani  Aliments,  as  he 
was  called,  was  a  curate  in  Eome.  Both  of 
them  are  known  in  science  as  opticiana.  Mat- 
teo waa  the  inventor  of  illuminated  clock  dials, 
and  celebrated  for  being  the  first  to  grind  ob- 
ject glasses  of  great  focal  length;  206  palms, 
or  160  feet  focri  distance,  being  the  largest. 
With  Campani's  object  glasses,  two  of  the  sat- 
ellites of  Saturn  were  discovered.  He  was  the 
iilventor  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  made  some 
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espenments  with  triple  eye-glasses,  to  destroy 
clirotnatiP  aberration.  The  therraometrical  ir- 
rcgnlantiea  of  pendulum  vibrations  also  en- 
gageil  his  attention.  The  younger  brother, 
triuaeppe,  was  also  an  optician  and  astronomer, 
conatiucting  hia  own  telescopes. 

CIMPINU,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  lying 
8  E  of  Latium,  from  whloh  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Liris,  bounded  HT,  and  E.  by  Sam- 
ninm,  S.  E.  by  Lucania,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the 
"Tfrrhenian  sea.  The  lai^st  river  was  the 
Vultnmus;  the  smaller  streams  were  the 
Liris  (now  G-arigliano),  Sanws,  Sehethus,  and 
Silarus.  It  contfdned  several  lakes,  inoat  of 
tiiem  filling  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes ; 
the  largest  of  them  were  Achemsia,  Llterna, 
Lnorinus,  and  Avernns,  W.  of  Mont«  Nuovo. 
Within  its  borders  are  Mount  Vesuvius  and 
the  bnried  cities  of  Hercnlaneam  and  Pom- 
peii. Bewdes  these  its  principal  cities  were 
Baiffl,  Nuceria,  Neapolis,  Salemnm,  andOapua. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  Auso- 
nes  Hid  Osci  or  Opici,  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans.  In  the  time  of  the  Eomans, 
the  Sidioini  dw-elt  in  the  northwest  near  the 
frontier  of  Sanmium,  and  the  Picentmi  inhab- 
ited the  8.  E.  portion  of  the  oonntry.  Campa- 
nia is  now  included  in  the  provinces  of  Naples, 
Benevento,  Caserta,  Salerno,  and  Avellino. 
The  region  is  volcanic,  and  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  In  some 
parts  crops  are  harvested  three 
times  in  a  year.  This  fertikty, 
joined  with  an  equable  climate, 
an  air  mildij  tempered  by  soft 
sea  breezes,  and  beautiful  sce- 
nery, gave  the  title  Fehx  to  the 
land,  and  it  is  still  called  6*0111 
pagna  Felice.  The  chief  pro 
ducts  are  wine,  grain,  and  olive 
oil.  A  peculiar  kind  of  white 
clay  or  chalk,  used  extensively 
in  ancient  Italy  for  mixing  with 
alica  (grits  or  cracked  grain), 
was  found  near  Puteoh.  Sul 
phnr  was  exported  from  the 
same  locality. 

CIHPANILE  (Ital.,  from  cam 
pana,  a  bell),  a  bell  tower, 
either  attached  to  a  church  or 
an  independent  edifice.  The 
most  remarkable  specimens  are 
those  at  Cremona,  Florencp, 
Fisa,  Bologna,  Eavenna,  and 
Seville.  The  tower  at  Cie 
mona  is  S96  ft.  high,  498  steps 
leading  to  the  summit.  It  was 
begun  in  1388,  and  the  bells 
were  cast  in  1578.  In  the 
third  story  is  a  very  large 
astronomical  clock,  built  in 
1694.  The  one  at  Florence 
was  commenced  by  Giotto  in  0™™^! 
1334;  after  hia  death  the  tower 
was  continued  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  It  is 
ft.  high,  and  divided  into  four  stories,  of  which 
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the  first  and  fourth  are  higher  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  On  the  basement  atory  are  two 
ranges  of  tablets  in  relief,  designed  by  Giotto, 
and  executed  partly  by  him,  and  the  remain- 
der by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Luca  della  Robbia. 
Above  these  are  16  large  statues,  four  on  each 
of  the  tower.  The  cost  of  this  campanile 
very  great,  about  1,000  florins  for  each 
braccio,  which  is  2  ft.  square.  The  leaning 
er  of  Pisa  was  begun  in  1174  by  Bonan- 
of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innspruek.  It  is 
ITB  ft.  high,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  50  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  summit  is  reached  by  330  steps. 
The  fact  which  gives  it  the  name  by  which 
so  well  known  is  that  it  leans  about  13  ft. 
from  the  perpendicular.  This  fault  was  mani- 
fest before  its  completion,  and  was  guarded 
against  by  extra  braces,  and  an  adaptation  of 
the  stone  in  the  highest  portion.  The  seven 
bells  on  the  top,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteract  by 
their  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.  The 
Garisenda  in  Bologna  is  about  150  ft.  high,  and 
98  ft.  6  in.  The  Asinelli  in  the  same  place 
3  ft.  to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  or  inclu- 
ding that,  331  ft.,  and  leans  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
Seville  cathedral  has  a  campanile  360  ft.  high. 
It  waa  originally  only  350  tt.,  the  rich  filigree 
belfry,  100  fl.  high,  having  been  added  in  1588. 
Thia  tower  is  called  La  Giralda,  from  a  brazen 
figure  in  the  top,  which  weighs  -a  ton  and  a 
half,  yet  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  A  8.  county  of  Virginia, 
lying  between  James  river  on  the  N,  and  Staun- 
ton river  on  the  8. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  28,384,  of  whom  14,343  were  colored. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Iron 
ore  is  obtained  in  some  places,  and  granite  is 
abundant.  Oak  and  pine  forests  cover  much 
of  the  hOiy  part  of  the  county.  The  Aflantic, 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
the  W.  part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  77,057  bushels  of  wheat,  336,990  of  In- 
dian com,  175,733  of  oats,  and  1,761,901  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  There  were  1,877  horses,  2,591 
milch  cows,  3,068  other  cattle,  3,569  sheep, 
and  8,372  swine.  Capital,  Campbell  Court 
House.  IL  A  N.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  inter- 
sected by  the  Chattahoochee  river:  area,  360 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,176,  of  whom  3,587 
were  colored.  It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and 
embraces  several  varieties  of  soil.  Gold,  iron, 
and  soapstone  are  found.  The  Atlantic  and 
West  Point  railroad  passes  through  the  S.  E. 
part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  38,- 
478  bushels  of  wheat,  159,503  of  Indian  com, 
and  2,621  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  434 
horses,  826  mules  and  asses,  1,104  milch  cows, 
1,419  other  cattle,  2,731  sheep,  and  5,288 
swine.  Capital,  Camnbellton.  III.  A  N.  E. 
county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky, 
bounded  8.  E.  by  Ohnch  river.  Mid  watered  by 
its  affluents;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
7,445,  of  whom  428  were  colored.  The  snr-, 
face  is  hilly,  the  central  part  being  traversed 
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by  a  ridge  of  the  Oumberlaod  mountains. 
Large  forests  occupy  a  considerable  portion. 
Tbe  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  18,401 
bushels  of  wheat,  127,145  of  Indian  com  6S,- 
208  of  oats,  1,069  tons  of  haj,  and  200  Mids. 
of  sugar.  There  were  1,390  horses,  1,488 
milch  cows,  3,193  other  cattle,  6,671  sheep, 
and  0,784  swine.  Capital,  Jacksonborough. 
IT.  A  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio, 
nearly  opposit*  Cincinnati,  and  bounded  W. 
by  lacking  river;  area,  120  sq^.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18T0,  27,408,  of  whom  282  were  colored. 
The  snrfaoe  consists  df  level  bottom  lands 
and  gently  undulating  tracts  of  uplands ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  18,366  bushels  of  wheat,  166,509  of  In- 
dian corn,  69,599  of  oats,  66,989  of  potatoes, 
8,608  tons  of  hay,  and  76,568  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  2,384  horses,  2,273  milch  cows, 
1,468  other  cattle,  2,793  sheep,  and  7,616 
swine.     Capital,  Alexandria. 

CAUPBEUi,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  religious 
sect  calhng  themselves  "  Disciples  of  Christ," 
but  commonly  known  as  Campbellites,  bom  in 
county  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  June,  1786,  died  at 
Bethany,  W.  Ta.,  March  4,  1866.  His  father, 
Thomas  Campbell,  a  relative  and  classmato  of 
Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  was  a  Presbyterian 
cJergyman,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1807, 
followed  two  years  aiterward  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  educated  at  the  nniver- 
aity  of  Glasgow.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Washington  co.,  Penn.,  near  Bethany,  in  west- 
em  Virginia,  which  afterward  became  his 
home.  For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  from  which  order  he 
soon  separated  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible 
should  be  tiie  sole  creed  of  the  church.  In 
1810  he  and  his  father  organized  a  new  society 
at  Brush  Run,  Penn.  In  1812  he  became  con- 
Tinced  that  immerrion  was  the  only  mode  of 
baptism ;  and  he  and  his  congregation  were 
immersed.  They  united  with  a  Baptist  associa- 
tion, but  still  protested  against  all  human 
creedsas  a  bond  of  union  in  the  churches.  He 
and  his  followers  in  time  were  excluded  from 
fellowship  with  the  Baptist  churches,  and  in 
1827  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
organization,  which  estended  in  the  states  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In  1864 
they  numbered  350,000  members.  In  1823  Mr. 
Campbell  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Christian  Baptist,"  afterward  merged  in  the 
"Millennial  Harbinger,"  which  became  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  sect.  In  1840  he 
founded  Bethany  college,  of  which  he  contin- 
ned  to  be  president  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
Besides  his  numerous  articles  in  the  "Harbin- 
ger," he  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  which  are  "The  Christian  Systt 
"Eemisrion  of  Sm,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Campbell,"  his  father.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  several  public  discussions,  which  have  been 

Srinted,  Among  these  are ;  with  the  Rev. 
ohn  Walker,  a  Presbyterian  (1820) ;  with  the 
Eev,  WiUiam McOaUa on  "Christian Baptism" 


(1823) ;  with  Robert  Owen  on  "The  Truth  of 
Christianity"  (1828);  with  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell  on  the  "Infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  "  (1836) ;  and  with  the  Eev.  N.  L.  Rice 
on  "  Christian  Baptism,  the  Expediency  of 
Oreedt"  &c.  (1848).  On  the  subject  of  sla- 
very Mi.  Campbell  maintdned  that  the  institu- 
tion was  sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  the  relation  of  a 
holder  of  slaves  should  not  be  made  a  test 
question  for  communion  in  the  church.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Robert  Richardson  (3 
vols.,  Boston,  1868).     (See  Disciples.) 

CAMPBELL,  Aniblbald.    See  Abgyu.,  Bvke  op. 

CAJIPBEU,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde,  a  British 
general,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Oct.  20,  1792,  died 
at  Chatham,  Ai^.  14,  1863.  He  entered  the 
military  service  m  1808;  served  in  Portugal 
and  at  Walcheren;  was  wounded  on  several 
occasions  during  the  peninsular  war;  served  in 
the  war  with  tiie  United  States,  in  1814  and 
1816 ;  aided  in  182S  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
at  Demerara ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
Chinese  war  of  1842 ;  in  the  second  Punjaub 
campaign,  under  Lord  Gough,  in  1848  and 
1849,  oommanded  a  division  of  infantry  at  the 
battles  of  Ohilianwallah  (where  he  was  wound- 
ed) and  Guzerat,  and  in  other  engagements: 
assisted  afterward  in  the  pursuit  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed and  the  occupation  of  Peshawer; 
held  the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  district ; 
undertook  in  1851  and  1852  various  success- 
ful operations  against  the  tribes  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  re^ons;  and  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  the  thanks  of  the  British  par- 
liament, and  of  the  East  India  company,  for  his 
services.  In  1854  he  proceeded  to  the  Crimea 
in  command  of  the  Highland  brigade,  which 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  deciding  the  battle 
of  the  Ahna,  Sept  20, 1854.  At  Balaklava,  on 
Oct.  25,  the  Russian  cavalry  were  repulsed  by 
his  Highlanders.  In  1856  he  became  inspector 
general  of  infantry,  and  held  this  office  until 
the  end  of  June,  18B7,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Gen,  Anson,  he  proceeded  to  India  to  assume 
the  supreme  command  in  Benga],  arriving  at 
Calcutta  Aug,  14.  Considerable  additions  to 
the  army  having  begun  to  arrive  in  the  course 
of  October,  Sir  Colin  hastened  to  Lncknow, 
the  seat  of  the  sepoy  rebellion.  He  reached 
Benares  Oct,  81,  crossed  the  Ganges  Nov.  11, 
and  arrived  at  Alumbagh  on  the  evenmg  of  the 
12th.  After  an  encounter  with  a  body  of 
2,000  rebels,  he  left  one  of  his  regiments  in 
garrison  at  that  place,  and  resumed  his  march 
on  the  14th;  was  received  on  his  approach 
(fTov.  16)  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
routed,  and  advanced  against  Secunderbagh,  a 
waUed  enclosure  carefully  loopholed.  A  nar- 
row breach  was  effected,  enabling  the  British 
forces  to  ihake  terrible  havoc  among  the  en- 
emy, 2,000  of  whom  were  killed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  mess  house  was  taken,  the 
troops  bursting  into  the  enclosure  round  the 
Pean  Palace,  where  the  rebels  made  a  last 
stand,  and  soon  a  communication  was  opened 
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with  tbe  reaidenoy,  permitting  Kaveloek  and 
Outrara  to  welcome  tteir  deliverers  the  same 
sfWrnooa.  Sir  Colin,  however,  recognized  at 
once  the  imposwbility  of  holding  Lucknow  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  maaaea  of  the 
enemy ;  but  masking  Ma  real  designs  by  open- 
ing a  fire  on  the  Kaiaerbagh,  he  ancc^eii  in 
dividing  the  insnrgenta'  attention,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  for  the  anticipated  assault 
the  garrison  withdrew  during  the  night  of  the 
32d,  through  the  lines  of  pickets.  Toward  the 
afternoon  of  the  34th  Sir  Colin  reached  Alum- 
bagh,  where  on  the  25th  he  waa  joined  by  the 
roar  guard  nnder  Sir  James  Outram  (Havelock 
having  died  on  the  same  day),  and  hastening  on 
toward  Oawnpore,  arrived  at  the  Pandoo  Nud- 
dee,  within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  on  Nov. 
26.  He  came  in  time  to  save  the  British  from 
destruction,  A  force  of  14,000  sepoys,  with 
mimerona  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  arfiUery,  was 
threatening  an  army  of  2,000  Europeans  under 
Gen.  Windham.  Forced  to  retire  within  their 
intrenohments,  the  British  suffered  severely 
ftom  the  fierce  assault  of  the  rebels,  and  wore 
almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when,  alarmed 
by  the  long- continued  aounds  of  firing,  Camp- 
bell crossed  the  Ganges,  and  soon  drove  the 
enemy  before  the  intrenohments,  capturing  10 
of  their  guns.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
women  and  children  and  the  wounded  sent 
under  safe  escort  to  Allahabad,  whence  they 
were  forwarded  to  Calcutta ;  and  turning  his 
attention  next  to  the  enemy,  he  commenced 
the  attack  in  the  forenoon  of  Deo.  6,  shelling 
them  out  of  the  town,  falling  on  them  with 
his  infantry,  and  forcing  them  to  take  for  safe- 
ty to  the  Ganges,  whence  they  reached  the 
other  side,  on.  their  flight  into  Oude.  He 
agdn  defeated  the  enemy  at  Futtehgurh,  Jan. 
2,  1858 ;  and  he  recaptured  Lucknow,  March 
4.  He  was  made  general.  May  14,  1858;  cre- 
ated a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clyde,  of 
Clydesdale,  Aug.  10 ;  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  in  1859 ;  and  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Coldstream  guai-d  in  1860,  knight  of  the 
Star  of  India  in  1861,  and  field  marshal,  Nov. 
9,  1863. 

CllHPBELL,  George^  a  Scottish  clergyman,  Ijorn 
at  Aberdeen,  Dec.  26,  1719,  died  April  6,  lT9fi. 
He  was  educated  at  Marisohal  college,  and 
studied  law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
theology.  He  was  ordained  over  a  parish  near 
Aberdeen  in  1T50,  presented  in  1766  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  elected  in  17B9  re- 
sent of  Marisohal  college,  and  made  doctor  of 
divinity  by  King's  college,  and  chosen  in  1771 
professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal  college.  In 
1768  he  published  a  "  Dissertation  on  Miracles," 
in  reply  to  Hume,  and  in  1776  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Rhetoric."  He  also  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  which  was  well  received. 
His  posthumous  "Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History"  were  marked  with  a  violent  feeling  of 
opposition  to  episcopacy.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  resignation,  in  1796,  he  received  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year  from  the  government. 


CIDIPBEIX,  John,  a   political   and   historical 

riter,  born  in  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708, 
died  in  London,  Dec,  38,  1775.  His  parents 
removed  to  Windsor  in  hia  childhood.  He 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but  became  a  writer 
in  the  departments  of  biography,  history,  poli- 
tics, and  statistics.  His  first  publications  were 
anonymous,  and  appeared  in  the  following  or- 
der: "The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  "  (2  vols,  fol., 
London,  1736);  "Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Edward  Brown,  Esq."  (1739) ;  and  "  Concise 
History  of  Spanish  America  "  (1741).  In  1742 
he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works ;  the 
first  was  the  "  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals," 
&c.  (4  vols.,  1742-'4;  increased  to  8  vols., 
1812-'l7).  In  1746  he  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  Biogra^Ma  Brttan- 
niea.  In  1750  he  published  a  "Survey  of  the 
Present  State  of  Europe."  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1708,  he  was  emjiloyed  by  the  British 
government  to  write  a  vindication  of  it.  His 
last  work  was  "A  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain"  (2  vols.  4to,  1774).  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  province  of  Georgia, 
which  office  he  retained  till  hia  death. 

CINPBELL,  JtihOf  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1706,  died  April  4,  1840.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  and  jeweller  in 
Edinburgh,  but  when  about  23  years  old  enter- 
ed the  ministry.  He  undertook  the  charge  of 
24  young  Africans  who  had  been  brought  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804,  and 
was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Kings- 
land  dissenting  church,  near  London.  In  1812 
he  made  a  journey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire 
into  the  re^gious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  missions  among  them,  and  re- 
peated the  visit  in  1818.  On  his  return,  each 
lime,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  observations;  and  he  was  tlie  author  of 
several  other  works.  In  1823  he  founded  the 
magazine  called  the  "  Teacher's  Offering,"  hav- 
ing previously  established  the  "Youth's  Mag- 
azine," which  he  edited  for  18  years. 

CISIPBELL,  John,  lord,  a  British  jurist  and 
author,  born  near  Cupar,  in  Scotland,  Sept.  15, 
1779,  died  in  London,  June  23,  1861.  His 
father  was  minister  tor  54  years  at  Cupar. 
John,  the  2d  son,  was  educate  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  He  went  early  m  life  to 
London,  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
(1800),  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1800. 
While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  he  supported 
himself  by  writing  law  reports  and  theatrical 
criticisms.  His  industry  and  talents  soon 
brought  him  a  good  practice  at  the  common 
law  bar ;  nevertheless  he  fonnd  time  to  pub- 
lish reports  of  tlie  principal  oases  decided 
in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas.  In  1827  he  received  the  appointment 
of  king's  counsel.  In  1830  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  in 
1832  for  Dudley.    In  November  of  the  latter 
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year  he  was  appointed  solicitor  general  by  tlie 
Grey  ministry,  whicli  office  he  retained  till 
February,  1834,  when  he  became  attorney  gen- 
eral. He  left  office  with  the  Grey  miniatfy  in 
N'ovember,  1834,  and  at  the  ensning  general 
election  waa  returned  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  whioh  be  continued  to  represent  till  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage.  After  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  jninistry  in  1833,  Sir  John 
Campbell  regained  the  attorney-generalship, 
whicn  he-  held  till  June,  1841,  when  he  was 
appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  rais- 
ed to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell.  On  the 
Testation  of  the  Melbourne  administration, 
September,  1841,  he  lost  his  chancellorship. 
From  this  period  till  1846  his  pablic  life  was 
confined  to  hearing  appeals  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  the  upper  house.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  litorary  parsuita,  the  results  of 
which  were;  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
.and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  George  IV." 
(7  vols.,  London,  1840-'YJ  ;  and  "Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield"  (2 
vols.,  1849 :  vol.  iii.,  continuing  the  series  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden,  1857).  The  return 
of  the  liberal  party  to  power  in  1846  gave  him 
the  post  of  chanceUor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  a  seat  in  the  Eussell  cabinet.  On  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Denman  from  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship of  the  queen's  bench  in  March,  185C 
Lord  Campbell  succeeded  him;  and  fron  1859 
till  his  death  he  was  lord  chancellor.  H  s 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  com 
mons  were  published  in  1857. 

CIHPBELL,  Sir  VtU,  a  British  officer,  born 
aboutl770,  diedinSierraLeone,  Aug.  14,  1827 
He  served  in  the  West  Indies,  became  colonel  of 
Portngueseinfantry,  and  took  part  in  the  pen  n 
eular  campaigns  agunst  the  Frenoh.  He  was 
Bubsequentiy  attaidied  to  the  Russian  army  to 
report  upon  its  force  and  military  operat  ons, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  British  government 
a  commissioner  to  accompany  Napoleon  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Elba.  He  subsequently  served 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Planders  till 
the  second  entry  into  Paris.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  to  explore  ttie  course  of  the  Niger,  and  in 
1826  was  made  governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 

CiHPBELL,  Thomis,  a  British  poet,  bom  in 
Glasgow,  July  37,  1777,  died  in  Boulogne, 
France,  June  15, 1844,  His  father  was  a  cadet 
of  the  ancient  clan  of  Oamphells  in  Kiman. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for  sis  years, 
partially  supporting  himself  fay  privato  teach- 
ing. He  excelled  particularly  in  Greek,  and 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  tragedians  were 
considered  the  beat  that  any  pupU  in  the  uni- 
versity had  ever  produced.  On  leaving  the 
university  he  spent  a  year  in  Argyleabire, 
where  he  composed  several  poems,  among 
which  was  "Love  and  Madness."    Xlnwilliiig 


to  enter  any  of  the  learned  professions,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  proposing  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature,  and  there  composed  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  (1799).  This  poem  achieved 
an  almost  unparalleled  success,  and  introduced 
the  author  at  once  to  fame  and  society.  He 
thus  obt^ned  the  means  to  visit  the  continent, 
studied  Greek  several  months  at  GOttingen 
under  Heyne,  witnessed  from  the  monastery  of 
St  Jacob  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he 
has  described  in  his  letters  and  in  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  poems,  and  after  making  brief  and 
irregular  rambles,  controlled  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  being  checked  in  bis  attempt  to  pass 
into  Italy,  and  chased  into  Yarmouth  by  a 
Danish' privateer,  repaired  in  1801  to  London, 
He  soon  after  directed  his  course  to  Edinburgh 
by  sea,  and  waa  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
passengers  that  the  autheJr  of  "The  Pleasures 
of  Hope "  had  been  arrested  in  London  for 
high  treason,  was  confined  in  the  tower,  and 
expected  to  be  executed.  In  fact,  so  suspicious 
was  the  Britiah  government  at  that  time,  that 
it  had  amplified  his  association  with  French 
officers  abroad  into  a  plot,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension  as  a  spy.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  poet  on  arriving  at 
Edinburgh  could  satisty  the  authorities-  of  his 
loyalty.  During  his  travels  he  had  composed 
a  few  short  pieces,  among  which  were  his 
"Exile  of  Erin,"  "Lochiel's  Warning,"  and 
"Te  Mariners  of  England,"  but  now  obtdned 
his  livelihood  only  by  fugitive  articles  for  the 
newspapers  and  booksellers  He  removed  in 
1803  to  London  and  s<ion  after  to  Svde  ham 
where  for  17  jeari  he  devoted  hm  self  to  ful 
fill  ng  contracts  w  th  publ  hers,  anl  to  om 
posng  the  few  {oeme  wh  h  confirmed  and  m 
ere  se  I  tl  e  reputation  vh  ch  h  s  first  » ork 
had  jr  cured  h  m  He  i  ad  a  w  fe  mother 
and  t.  ters  deienlent  on  h  n  and  am  d  al 
ternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lass  tude  ho]  e 
and  lesp  nden  v  composed  an  elaborate  h  s- 
t  r  cal  n  tice  of  Great  Bntam  for  the  Ed  n 
h  rf,h  EnoTclopffid  a,  a  H  story  ot  the  Be  gn 
of  George  III.,"  frequent  contributions  to  the 
"Star"  newspaper,  and  collected  materials  for 
his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806  he 
received  a  pension  of  £300,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished his  second  great  poem,  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  to  which  were  attached  several 
powert'ul  lyrics.  In  1812  he  lectured  on  po- 
etry at  the  royal  institution;  in  1814  visited 
Paris  in  company  with  Mrs.  Siddons;  in  1818 
travelled  in  Germany ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  assumed  the  editorship  of  "  Colbnm'a 
New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  he  retained 
for  ten  years.  His  poetical  labors  from  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Last  Man," 
are  of  little  importance.  His  "  Theodric," 
published  in  1824,  was  pronounced  inferior  to 
his  former  poems,  and  his  "Pilgrim  of  Glen- 
coe,"  which  appeared  in  1842,  was  deemed  a 
fdlure.  He  originated  the  project  of  the  Lon- 
don university,  which,  chiefly  through  his  es- 
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veraity  of  Glasgow,  to  which  office  lie  was 
twice  reelected;  and  in  1881  lie  started  the 
"Metropolitan  Magaziner"  He  was  severely 
stricken  in  1831  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the  objects  of  his 
youthful  enthusiasm ;  and  domestic  calamities 
carae  to  complete  his  desolation.  "  My  wife  is 
dead,  my  son  is  mad,  and  my  harp  unstrung," 
■was  the  account  which  he  gave  of  himaelf; 
and,  with  his  delicate  constitution  broken,  he 
found  himself  a.  prematurely  old  man,  alone  in 
the  world.  Yet  he  remained  busy  to  the  last, 
composed  biographies  of  Mrs,  Siddons  and  of 
Petrarch,  travelled  in  Algeria,  visited  Germany 
again,  and  in  1843  r^ooved  to  Boulogne,  which 
he  resolved  to  make  bis  future  residence.  There 
he  died,  after  a  lingering  sickness.  Though  he 
chastened  his  style  to  simplicity  with  laborious 
care,  and  polished  his  verses  till  they  accorded 
with  a  fastidious  and  Greek  taste,  yet  most  of 
his  lyrics  and  many  portions  of  his  two  longest 
poems  appeal  to  tbe  popular  mind  and  feeling, 
and  are  treasured  in  the  memory  like  primitive 
songs  and  ballads. 

CISIPBELL,  Lord  WUIltni,  the  last  royal  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  died  Sept.  5, 1778.  He 
was  the  third  brother  of  the  flfth  dnie  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  in  1763  married  a  wealthy  Carolina 
lady,  sister  of  Ealph  Izard.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  member  of  parliament  in  1Y64,  gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia  ftom  1766  to  1773,  and  in 
1775  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  active  in  fo- 
menting insurrectionary  movements  favorable 
to  the  crown  among  the  border  popnlation  and 
the  Indians,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from 
the  country  by  the  patriota,  and  took  refuge  on 
board  a  Briti^  man-of-war.  In  this  vessel  he 
threatened  the  city  of  Charleston,  but  the  guns 
of  Port  Johnson  forced  him  to  retreat.  He 
joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Peter  Parker 
against  the  province,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Charleston  in  1776  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died  two  years  afterward. 

CAMPBELL,  WilUun,  an  offlcer  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  bom  in  Augusta,  Va.,  in  1745, 
died  in  the  camp  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  at  York- 
town,  in  1781.  He  held  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  Virginia  line,  among  the  earliest  troops 
raised  in  that  state.  In  1778  he  became  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Washington  county  mi- 
litia, and  soon  afterward  colonel.  After  the 
batlies  of  King's  mountain  and  of  Guiiford,  in 
both  of  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  legislature  to 
the  rant  of  brigadier  general.  He  joined  La- 
fayette to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Cornwallis, 
but  died  before  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

CJHPBELTOWIf,  a  seaport  and  royal  borough 
of  Argjleshire,  Scotland,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire,  38  m.  W.  of  Ayr;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,628.  It  has  many  distilleries  and 
malt  kilns,  and  the  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  Steamship 
lines  connect  it  with  Glasgow  and  with  Ireland. 


CllHPE,  Joachim  Helnritb,  a  German  author 
and  publisher,  born  at  Deensen  in  1746,  died 
in  Brunswick,  Oct.  22,  1818.  He  studied 
theology  at  Helmatedt  and  at  Halle,  in  1778 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army, 
and  afterward  became  a  teacher.  In  1787  he 
was  chosen  by  the  government  of  Brunswick 
to  superintend  and  reform  the  schools  of  that 
duchy.  He  became  the  head  of  a  publishing 
house  there,  which  issued  bis  numerous  works, 
and  was  afterward  conducted  by  Vieweg,  his 
son-in-law,  Campe  published  Bri^e  am  Paris 
(1790)  and  a  German  dictionary  (1807-'ll),  but 
his  reputation  rests  upon  his  numerous  books 
of  travel,  and  other  books  of  instruction  for  the 
young.  The  2J.st  edition  of  his  Entdechung 
Hon  A/merika  was  pnbfisbed  in  1869.  His 
Eobinaon  der  Jwngere,  an  imitation  of  De  Poe's 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  first  published  in 
1779;  in  1870  77  editions  fti  German  had  been 
printed,  and  the  work  bad  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages.  BotJi  these  books 
have  also  been  translated  into  Hebrew,  His 
biography  by  Hallier  was  published  in  1863. 

CIHPEACHI,  or  Cuspeehe.  L  A  state  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  occupying  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Yncatan ;  area,  26,090 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  according  to  a  recent  census 
about  90,000,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
Indians.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  San  Fran- 
cisco, Champoton,  and  some  other  streams,  all 
of  which  are  small  and  unimportant;  aad 
there  are  a  few  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  in 
general  sandy,  except  in  the  forest  regions  and 
iu  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  and  there  ate 
some  good  pasture  lands  which  support  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  deer,  &c.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  salt,  rice,  and  sugar ;  and  the  industry 
is  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  pita  plant  (agave  Americana)^  here  called 
jenequea,  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  U.  A  city,  capital  of 
the  state,  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  W,  shore  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  bay 
of  Campeachy,  and  at  the  month  of  the  river 
San  Francisco,  in  lat.  20°  5'  N.  and  Ion.  90° 
16'  W.,  560  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  pop. 
nearly  19,000.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and 
the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their  uniform 
height  {one  story),  their  square  form,  and  for 
being  ail  built  of  a  sort  of  limestone  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood.  Campeachy  was  founded 
near  the  middU  of  the  16tb  century;  its  site 
has  since  been  twice  changed,  the  present  one 
being  honeycombed  with  subterranean  cham- 
bers, the  handiwork  of  the  Mazas  Indians,  ru- 
ins of  many  of  whoso  structures  are  still  visi- 
ble in  the  vicinity.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1659,  suffered  much  by  the  pirate  Lewis 
Soott  inl678,  and  by  filibusters  seven  years  la- 
ter. It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  behind  which 
rise  in  amphitheatre  a  succession  of  hills.  The 
city  has  two  churches,  a  number  of  convents,  a 
museum  in  which  are  preserved  some  curious 
aboriginal  relics,  a  theatre,  several  colleges  and 
primary  schools,  and  a  public  pleasure  ground 
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or  park  lalameda)  embellished,  with  allejs  of 
orange  trees  and  with  seats  of  native  marble. 
Living  is  high,  at  Oampeaciij,  as  compared 
with  the  other  large  towns  of  the  peninsola, 
and  the  inhabitanta  Bufier  for  lack  of  freali 
water,  most  of  the  spilngs  being  brackish. 
The  port,  or  more  properly  roads,  is  defended 
by  three  fortresses.  Though  fevorably  situa- 
ted, it  is  80  extremely  shallow  that  few  of  the 
numerous  vessels  which  frequent  it  can  ap- 
proach the  mole  conatmoted  for  that  purpose. 
Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  have  to  an- 
chor more  than  a  mile  from  shore;  and  those 
drawing  15  feet,  from  6  to  7  m,  off.  The  com- 
merce of  Oampeachy^  so  flourishing  in  former 
days,  nnder  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  when 
it  had  tlie  monopoly  of  the  imports  to  Tn- 
catan,  is  now  confined  to  the  export  of  isalt, 
Bugar,  was  (from  stingless  bees),  tafia,  hides, 
deer  skins,  and  articles  made  from  the  tex- 
tile fibres  of  the  pita  plant,  which,  with  'ei- 
gars,  form  almost  the  esclusive  industry  of 
the  inhabitanta.  But  the  principal  article  of 
export  is  the  famous  logwood  (palo  de  Cwmpe- 
che);  which,  however,  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished of  late  years,  while  that  of  cigars  has 
increased.  These  are  for  the  most  part  made 
of  Tabasco  tobacco,  superior  to  that  of  Ynca- 
tan,  and  often  sold  in  foreign  markets  for  the 
Havana.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1870  was  $59,050  13;  and  the 
receipts  of  the  custom  house  in  1871  amounted 
to  $139,839  92.  The  climate  is  in  general  aa- 
lubrions,  the  heat  being  modified  by  the  cool- 
ing breezes  of  the  morning  and  evening;  but 
yellow  fever  still  appears  wlienever  a  number 
of  unacclimated  foreigners  sqjonrn  in  the  city. 
ClHPiMlKIO,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  horn 
in  1474,  died  in  Rome,  July  19,  1639.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  married  young,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife  took  holy  orders.  He 
was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Parma, 
and  was  despatched  to  Germany  to  combat  the 
progress  of  Luther,  Upon  his  return  he  was 
made  cai-dinai,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  indiice  that  country  to  join  the  confed- 
eration against  the  Turks.  His  mission  failed 
in  its  main  object,  but  he  was  made  by  Henry 
VIH,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  On  his  return  he 
was  again  sent  as  legate  to  the  diet  of  Kurem- 
burg,  accredited  wi^  full  powers  to  check  or 
cproot  LutheranisTO.  When  Henry  VIII.  de- 
termined upon  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  Oampeg^o  was  again  sent  to  England 
to  hold  a  legatine  conrt,  in  connection  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  which  to  judge  the  matter. 
The  appeal  of  the  queen  to  the  pope  caused 
Campeirgio  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  coronation  of  Charles  V,  at  Bologna,  and 
npon  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  VII,  he  used 
his  influence  suoceasfnlly  in  the  conclave  for 
the  election  of  Alexander  Pamese  (Paal  IH.). 
Campeggio  was  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  Sadolet, 
and  other  learned  men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his 
numerous  writings  only  a  collection  of  Latin 
"  Miscellaneous  Letters  "  (fol.,  Basel,  1755)  has 
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been  published, — There  have  been  six  other 
Italian  prelates  of  this  name. 

ClMPEljON,  FrantolEi  Hicolas  Vincent,  a  Prench 
poet,  born  in  Gaadelonpe,  March  29, 1773,  died 
at  VUleneuve-sur-Cotbeil,  near  Paris,  Nov.  24, 
1643,  Early  in  the  revolution  he  composed  a 
romance  in  praise  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Swit^rland ;  he  published 
in  1795  a  fanciful  account,  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  his  jonmey.  Aft«r  hie  return  to  Paris  he 
published  in  1800,  his  ^itre  auxfemmm^  and 
soon  afterward  a  didactic  poem  entitled  Za 
mcmon  des  champs.  Two  years  later  appeared 
his  En/ant  prodigue,  which  had  an  immense 
success,  and  occasioned  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  French  institute,  to  succeed 
Delille.  He  translated  intoFrench  Robertson's 
"History  of  Scotland." 

CIHPES,  Pieter,  a  Dntch  physician  and  anat- 
omist, bom  in  Leyden,  May  11,  1733,  died  at 
the  Hague,  April  7, 1789,  He  studied  medicine 
at  Leyden,  and  in  1748  travelled  through  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland,  visiting  muse- 
ums and  collections  of  art,  and  competing  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  academic  ana  scientific 
bodies.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery  at  Praneker ; 
in  1755  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
in  1768  of  medicine;  in  the  Athensum  of  Am- 
Bterdan  wh  ch  p  sition  he  resagned  in  17G1. 
In  17tp8  he  became  professor  of  medicine,  sur- 
gerv  anaton  T  a  1  botany  at  the  university  of 
Gron  ngen  In  1  73  he  resigned  this  chair, 
and  some  t  me  alter  he  was  named  a  member 
ot  the  state  coun  1  of  the  United  Provinces. 
He  rece  ed  pr  zes  from  the  academies  and  so- 
cieties of  Par  s  Dyon,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Haar- 
lem, and  Edinbnrgh ;  and  was  member  of  those 
of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  GOttingen, 
and  Paris.  His  scientific  discoveries  were  nu- 
merous. In  1761  he  discovered  that  the  Jjol- 
low  bones  of  birds  are  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  respiratory  organs.  GabbS  had 
already  observed  that  these  bones  in  bii'ds  con- 
tained no  marrow,  and  he  snrmised  that  this 
peculiarity  was  a  condition  of  stability ;  bnt 
Camper  showed  that  the  air  of  the  Inngs,  pen- 
etrating into  these  cavities  of  the  bones,  sub- 
served a  special  purpose  in  rendering  the  body 
specifically  lighter  as  tl  means  of  rising  in  the 
air,  and  enabling  the  bird  to  fly.  In  1774  John 
Hunter  made  the  same  observation,  and  de- 
scribed this  pecniiarity  in  the  anatomy  of  birds; 
and  hence  many  English  anatomists  ascribe  the 
discovery  to  him,  which  really  belongs  to  Cam- 
per. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ethnological 
students  who  attempted  to  illustrate  the  varie- 
ties of  the  hnman  race.  He  makes  the  shape 
of  the  skuU  the  basis  of  classification,  and  ex- 
plains the  characteristic  form  and  expression 
of  countenance  from  the  facial  angle.  He  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  correct  description  of  the 
osteology  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  dngong,  and 
many  other  animals  of  difierent  types,  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  study  of  comparative  anato- 
my.   He  pointed  out  the  analogies  which  link 
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together  the  whole  chain  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mais,  men,  apes,  jjuadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  He  published  separate  dissertations  on 
several  medical  topics,  together  with  a  series 
of  memoira  for  different  learned  societies. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  are  essays  on 
inoculation  for  smallpox  ;  on  the  origin  and 
color  of  negroes ;  on  the  signs  of  life  and  death 
in  new-bom  infants ;  on  the  causes  of  infanti- 
cide and  suicide ;  on  tie  intromission  of  air 
into  the  Innga  of  new-horn  children  ;  and  on 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  1803  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  puhhshed  at  Paris,  in  8 
vols.  8to,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates. 

CmPBlCSEN,  Wilbclin,  a  German  painter, 
born  at  Dilsseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1818.  His  special- 
ty is  battle  pieces,  and  in  order  to  familiarize 
lumself  with  such  subjects  he  serred  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  array.  His  first  productions, 
"Tilly  at  Breitenfeld"  and  "Prince  Eugene  at 
Belgrade,"  were  successflil.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  at  Ascalon,"  "  Puri- 
tans watching  tbe  Enemy,"  "A  Convoy  of  Pris- 
oners of  Cromwell's  Camp,"  "  Storming  of  an 
Enghsh  Castle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Cromwell," 
"  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  ttie  Battle  of 
"Worcester,"  and  "  Charles  I.  at  iffaaeby."  In 
1859  he  became  professoi  of  historical  painting 
at  the  academy  of  Dasseldorf. 

GAllPHENE  (a  contraction  of  campliogen, 
from  camphor  and  Gr,  -ykvctv,  to  produce),  a 
name  commonly  applied  to  purified  oil  of  tnr- 
pentine,  but  which  is  also  the  generic  name 
for  the  volatile  oils  or  hydrocarbons,  isomeric 
or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Most  of 
them  are  isomeric,  consisting  of  0,oHn,  as  oil 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of  juniper,  tbe 
more  volatile  part  of  oil  of  hergamot,080utchine, 
&c. ;  some,  as  colophine,  appear  to  consist  of 
CioKai.  Many  of  the  camphenes  exist  ready 
formed  in  plants,  and  are  sometimes  contained 
in  natural  oils  associated  with  oxygenated 
compounds  from  which  they  may  be  separated 
by  practical  distillation.  All  the  camphenes 
are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  except 
Berthelot's,  which  melts  at  114°  F.,  with  an 
average  density  of  0*8  to  0-0 ;  oil  of  parsley, 
however,  being  slightly  heavier  than  water. 
Their  boiling  points  range  from  811°  to  329° 
F.  A  few  boil  at  higber  points,  as  oil  of 
copaiba,  482° ;  petrolene,  686°  ;  and  metate- 
rebene,  at  about  680°.  Camphenes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  odors, 
some  of  which  are  very  fragrant,  while  others 
are  disagreeable;  and  also  by  their  influence 
on  polarized  light,  some  tummg  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
Oxygen  is  readily  absorbed  by  tbe  camphenes 
and  converted  into  ozone.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  decompose  them  with  evolution  of 
heat,  these  bodies  taking  tlie  place  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen,  by  which  reaction  the 
adulteration  of  other  volatile  oils  with  cam- 
phenes may  be  detected.  A  camphene  may 
yield  several  isomeric  modifications  when 
treated  with  different  acids,  or 
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treatment  with  the  same  acid.  Such  modifi- 
cations are  called  camphenes  of  the  second 
order,  or  oampherenes.  Another  class  are  of 
the  third  order,  called  oamphilenes,  and  are 
obtained  by  acting  on  the  hydroohloratea  of 
camphenes  with  lime  or  baryta  at  high  tem- 
peratures. The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the.  principal  camphenes :  oil  of  bergamot,  oil 
of  lemon,  oil  of  hops,  neutral  oil  of  cloves,  oil 
of  pepper,  oil  of  savin,  oil  of  parsley,  oil  of 
gomart,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  elemi,  petrolene, 
caoutchine,  thymene,  tolene,  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  purified  oil  of  turpentine,  or  campnene  of 
commerce,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  oil  over 
quicklime,  which  separates  tbe  resin.  It  has 
been  much  used  for  purposes  of  illumination, 
hut  its  employment  is  attended  with  darker. 
For  complete  combustion  it  requires  a  large 
supply  of  air,  because  of  the  great  proportion 
of  carbon.  "When  burned  in  a  properly  con- 
structed lamp  it  yields  a  brilliant  light.  Mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  itforma 
the  "  burning  fluid  "  which  at  one  time  was 
extensively  used  in  lamps  having  long  safety 
tubes.  Both  of  these  preparations  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  kerosene  or  re- 
lined  petroleum. 

CinPBOR,  the  name  given  to  different  con- 
crete volatile  products,  commonly  obtwned  by 
distillation  from  the  chipped  wood,  roots.  Mid 
leaves  of  certain  aromatic  plants,  and  ooa- 
denaed  by  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.  As 
known  in  commerce,  camphor  isprocured  only 
from  Japan  and  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Su- 
matra, and  Borneo ;  but  one  species  of  the 
trees  which  produce  it  is  said  to  abound  in 
some  parts  of  China.  In  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
the  product  is  limited  to  a  narrow  range  be- 
tween the  equator  and  lat.  3°  N.  Two  kinds 
are  known  in  commerce,  the  consumption  of 
one  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese, 
who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  value  upon  it 
from  To  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other 
variety.  The  kind  they  so  highly  esteem  is 
theMalay  article,  the  product  of  agigantic  tree, 
dryohalmiop^  eampkora  or  aromatiea,  which 
grows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  the  Diri  mountains 
in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  terjitories  of  the  aul- 
tanate  of  Brunai  in  Borneo,  which  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  100  ft.,  and  a  diameter 
of  8  or  7  ft.  Siebold  describes  one  which 
measured  SO  ft.  in  circumference.  The  cam- 
phor is  obtdned  from  this  tree  without  em- 
ploying the  process  of  separation  required  in 
procuring  the  other  variety.  It  is  found  in 
concrete  masses  secreted  in  longitudinal  As- 
sures ajid  crevices  in  the  heart  wood,  and  is 
extracted  by  splittmg  the  trunk  in  pieces  and 
picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment or  the  nail,  when  they  are  small.  Some 
lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  but  the  product  of  a  large  tree  does  not 
often    reach  20  lbs. ;    half  this  amount  ia  a 

food  yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in 
unting  for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  np 
with  great  labor  that  furnish  no  camphor; 
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hence  the  high  price  of  the  article.  The  Clii- 
ne36,  it  is  said,  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
to  $1,200  the  pieul  (133  lbs.),  ot  for  ft  very  su- 
perior quality  even  $8,000  for  1  owt. ;  while 
the  Japan  article  obtained  in  their  porta,  and 
hence  Iniown  as  Chinese  camphor,  is  worth 
only  from  $13  to  $15  the  picul.  The  camphor- 
wood  trunlis  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  It  answers  well  for  house 
and  ship  limbers  and  articles  of  furniture, 
especially  such  as  are  intended  to  contain  and 
preserve  clothes.  It  is  very  easy  to  work, 
Splits  readily,  and  is  never  attacked  by  the 
many  destructive  insects  of  the  East,  which 
will  so  speedily  devour  any  European  woods, 
and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the  teak, 
the  ealamhuoo,  and  the  camphor.  The  yoimg 
trees  produce,  instead  of  the  full-formed  cam- 
phor, a  straw-colored  fluid,  which  is  called  in 
the  East  Indies  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  is  used 
as  an  eztemal  application  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. This  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Thompson  to 
be  the  same  substance  as  the  solid  product,  the 
corapoation  of  which  he  represents  by  the 
formnlfl  OmHtO.  But  the  genuine  oil  of  cam- 
phor he  describes  as  the  prodnot  of  the  same 
trees  which  furnish  the  camphor  of  European 
comnieree.  This  is  known  in  this  country  and 
inEnrope  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  com- 
mon camphor;  and  of  this  two  varieties  are 
recognized  in  commerce  :  one,  the  Dutch, 
Japan,  or  tub  camphor ;  and  the  other,  the 
Chinese  or  Formosa  camphor.  The  latter  is 
principally  produced  in  the  island  of  Fonnosa, 
and  thence  carried  in  junks  to  Canton.  There 
it  is  packed  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead, 
and  distributed  to  the  various  eastern  ports  at 
which  we  obtain  it,.  It  is  a  crude  article  in 
dirty  gray  grains,   agglutinated  together   in 


lumps,  and  contaminated  with  many  impun 
ties.  The  tub  camphor  is  obtained  in  Bata^^a, 
whence  it  is  exported,  in  tabs  securely  covered 
with  matting,  and   an  outwde  tab,  and  con- 


taining 100  Iba,  or  more.  This  is  in  pinkish- 
colored  grains,  coarser  and  purer  in  general 
than  the  Chinese.  Both  varieties  areprobahly 
obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  la-UTus  cam- 
phoTa  of  Linntens,  or  eamphora  o^cinantm  of 
Wees  von  Esenbeok,  an  evergreen  of  consider- 
able size,  resembling  the  linden  tree,  and  bear- 
ing a  red  berry  like  that  of  the  cinnamon.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  possess  the  odor  of  cam- 
phor, and  produce  this  article  when  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  distilled.  The  process  is  con- 
ducted in  large  kettles  of  iron,  which  are 
furnished  with  covers  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  are  placed  for 
receiving  the  camphor  sublimations.  But  little 
water  is  used,  andoniyamoderate  heat  applied, 
to  volatOize  this  and  the  camphor  together. 
The  latter  condenses  upon  the  straw.— All  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  a  crude  article,  which 
requires  purification  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
The  art  of  refining  it  was  long  monopolized  in 
Europe  by  the  Venetians,  and  afterward  by 
the  Dutch ;  an^  it  is  not  long  that  we  have  in 
this  country  been  independent  of  the  latter  for 
our  supplies  of  the  pure  material.  The  crude 
article  IS  introduced  together  with  about  -^ 
the  quantity  of  quicklime-  into  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  which  serve  as  retorts,  and  over  which 
are  placed  covers  of  sheet  iron  connected  with 
the  lower  vessels  by  a  small  aperture.  A  num- 
ber of  these  stills  are  placed  in  a  large  sand 
bath,  and,  after  the  melting  of  the  camphor 
within  tbem,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
that  the  process  may  go  on  quietly.  The  quick- 
lime serres  to  retain  the  moisture,  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  condensation  of 
the  pure  camphor.  This  takes  plaeeunderthe 
shelf  upon  which  the  cone  stands,  the  vapor 
when  in  escess  passing  into  the  loosely  affixed 
cones  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  hole  open.  The  deposit  of  camphor  is  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  cake  an  inch  or  two  thick, 
with  a  hole  through  the  centre.— The  composi- 
tion of  camphor  is  represented  by  the  formula 
OidHsO.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  O'eST ;  its  melt- 
ing point  ia  388°  F. ;  and  it  boils  at  400°.  It  is  a 
semi-transparent  white  substance,  crystallizing 
in  hexagonal  platea,  and  with  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture; soft,  friable,  and  tflugh,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  it  to  powder.  When  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  it  is  easily  pul- 
verized Its  taste  ia  somewhat  bitter  and  pun- 
gent, attended  with  a  slight  feeling  of  cold- 
ness ,  its  odor  is  strong  and  fragrant,  highly 
penetratmg,  and  exceedingly  noxious  to  trou- 
blesome inseoM.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon 
disappears  in  vapor ;  in  close  vessels  it  sublimes 
ind  crystallizes  upon  the  parts  most  exposed  to 
the  light.  It  ia  readily  inflamed,  and  burna 
w  ith  much  smoke  and  light.  A  singular  effect 
1"  noticed  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  clean 
camphor  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water.  The 
particles  rotate  and  move  rapidly  about,  some- 
times for  several  hours.  Any  greasy  matter 
touching  the  water  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
■       (.  This  phenomenon  has  been  shown 
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to  be  due  lo  the  giving  out  of  a  ihin  film,  of 
camphor  upon  the  surface  of  the  watei',  and  the 
consequent  reaction  npon  the  fragment  which 
is  its  source.  Mr.  Tomlinaon  states  that  he  has 
found  the  same  phenomenon  in  tJie  raspings  of 
cork  steeped  in  sulphurio  ether,  in  sublimated 
henzoic  acid, potassium,  &c.^Oainphoris read- 
ily dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  taking  up  about 
its  own  weight  of  it;  indeed,  100  parts,  of 
sp.  gr.  O'8O0,  dissolve  130  of  camphor,  forming 
the  camphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmacopcsias. 
Water  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  the 
camphor  in  fine  powder.  Itissolublein  water 
only  to  the  extent  of  ahout  1  part  in  1,000. 
Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  it. — In 
medicine  camphor  is  made  use  of  internally 
and  externally.  In  small  doses  it  increases  the 
activity  of  the  heart,  stimulates  the  cerehral 
functions,  and  may  produce  tran^ent  giddiness 
and  headache.  In  larger  doses  it  at  first 
diminishes  and  then  increases  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  the  giddiness  is  much  increased, 
while  delirium  and  convulsions  as  well  as  par- 
tial loss  of  conscionsness  have  been  observed. 
The  effects  are  naually  not  of  long  duration, 
and  some  observers  have  taken  conaderahle 
doses  (Trousseau,  86  griuns)  with  much  slighter 
effects  then  those  described.  Fatal  poisoning, 
death  taking  place  by  coma,  is  said  to  have 
occnrred  in  one  ease,  a  ^rl,  from  ten  grains. 
Camphor  is  used  as  a  nervous'  stimulant  in  low 
forms  of  fever,  also  in  diarrhcea,  cholera,  and 
catarrh.  The  tiactnre  is  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  headache  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions. It  has  some  repntation  as  a  sedative  to 
the  genital  oi^ails.  Dissolved  in  olive  oil,  or 
as  recently  proposed  in  chloroform,  it  forms  an 
excellent  liniment. 

CinPHOOIG  ICID.  When  camphor  is  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
several  times  distilled,  an  acid  is  obtained  of 
the  above  name,  in  fine  transparent  plates  or 
needles,  the  composition  of  which  is  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  Oi,H,Os-)-HO. 

CillPHCTSEN,  Dirk  Kaftiek,  a  Dutch  painter, 
theologian,  and  poet,  bom  at  Gorkum  in  1586, 
died  at  Dokknm,  July  9,  1627.  At  an  early 
age  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  landscapes, 
which  were  generally  of  small  size,  but  anima- 
ted with  hnts,  cattle,  and  human  figures,  and 
executed  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  to  wliich 
no  former  Dutch  painter  had  attained.  His 
pdntings  are  now  very  rare,  for  at  18  years 
of  age  he  abandoned  the  art  to  devote  liim- 
self  to  theology.  He  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius,  and  shared  in  the  persecutions 
under  which  Arminianisra  then  suffered.  -He 
was  expelled  from  the  curacy  of  Vlenten, 
and  became  a  fugitive  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, until  at  last  he  found  a  resting'place  at 
Dokknm.  His  poems,  which  are  mostly  short, 
evince  much  originality  and  depth  of  feeling. 
They  have  been  often  reprinted  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  and  have  been  translated  into 
German.  He  translated  into  Dutch  the  Psalms 
of  David. 
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CIHPL  L  GlnHo,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Cremona  about  1500,  died  in  1673.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua,  and  studied 
the  works  of  Eaphael,  Titian,  and  Oorreggio. 
Eatabiishing  himself  at  Cremona,  he  attempt- 
ed to  combine  the  excellences  of  the  northern 
Italian  and  Roman  schools,  whence  he  was 
called  the  Ludovico  Oarracci  of  Cremona,  ai- 
thongh  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  eclectic 
style  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
school  of  the  Oarracci.  His  most  considerable 
works  were  executed  at  Milan,  Cremona,  and 
Mantua,  He  painted  in  a  free  and  vigorous 
manner,  and  wasafaircolorist,  U.  Beniardlno, 
a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Cremona  in 
leaa,  died  about  1590.  He  was  the  scholar  and 
eventually  became  the  rival  of  Giulio  Oampi. 
His  chief  work  is  a  prodigious  composition  in 
the  cupola  of  St.  Gismundi  at  Cremona,  repre- 
senting an  assemblage  of  all  the  blessed  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  he  completed 
in  seven  months. 

CIHPIIIV,  Ednnnd,  an  English  author  and 
theologian,  bom  in  London  in  1540,  died  Deo. 
1,  1681.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
dained as  deacon  in  the  Anglican  church.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  in  1566,  he  was 
selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  as  for- 
merly while  at  school  he  had  been  chosen  to 
deliver  an  oration  before  Qneen  Mary  on  her 
accession.  He  went  to  Ireland,  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Roman  CathoUc  ohnrch.  Endeavor- 
ing to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  faith,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned;  but  after  a  short  time 
he  effected  his  escape  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  English  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Donai,  passed  his  novitiate  as  a 
member  of  that  society,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  his  piety  and  learning.  At  Rome, 
in  1673,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jeans,  after  which  he  resided  for  a 
time  at  Vienna,  where  he  composed  a  tragedy, 
which  was  received  with  much  applause  and 
acted  before  the  emperor ;  and  at  Prague, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  for 
six  years.  Afterward  he  was  sent  by  Gregory 
XIII.  on  a  mission  to  En^and,  where,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  beginning  of  1581,  he  challenged 
the  universities  and  cler^  to  dispute  with  hun. 
His  efforts  were  followed  by  so  many  conver- 
sions as  to  disquiet  the  ministry  of  Elizabeth, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower 
npon  charge  of  having  excited  the  people  to 
rebellion,  and  of  holding  treasonable  correspon- 
defloe  with  foreign  powers;  he  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason, 
and  executed  at  Tybnm.  The  insults  of  the 
populace  attended  him  to  the  tower,  where 
torture  was  fruitlessly  applied  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  of  treason  or  a  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  church,  and  after 
his  death  a  fragment  of  his  body  was  sent  to 
each  of  the  principal  towns  for  exposure.  Be- 
sides his  history  of  Ireland,  he  compiled  a 
"  Universal  Chronology,"  and  wrote  Narratio 
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de  DivorUo  Senrici  Till.  A  volume  contain- 
ing  his  orationa,  tetters,  and  De  Imitatwiie 
Ehetorica  was  published  after  his  death  (Ingol- 
Btiidt,  lfi02).  His  life  has  been  written  by  the 
Jesuit  Paul  Bombino  (Mantna,  1620). 

CAMPU,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Teramo,  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Rome ;  pop.  about  T,000. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  an  abbey,  and  three 
coliepate  churches. 

CiMPOBJiSSO.  I.  A  province  (formerly  Mo- 
lise)  of  S.  Italy,  bounded  N".  W.  by  Chieti,  E. 
by  Foggia,  S.  by  Benevento,  and  8.  W.  by 
Caserta ;  area,  1,777  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1872,  863,- 
943.  It  corapriBes  the  three  districts  of  Campo- 
baeso,  Isernia,  and  Larino.  It  is  throughout 
mountainona,  the  highest  point,  Monte  Miletto, 
attaining  a  heMit  of  6,740  ft.  At  the  lower 
course  of  the  Biferno  is  the  small  plain, of 
Larino.  The  Biferno  is  the  most  important 
river.  The  province  has  several  manufactories 
of  steel  and  iron  ware.  The  soil  is  in  general 
not  so  fertile  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  south- 
ern Italy;  among  the  principal  products  are 
gr^n,  wine,  and  vegetables.  IL  The  capital 
of  the  province,  situated  upon  a  mountain,  55 
TO.  TT.  W.  E,  of  Naples ;  pop.  about  14,000. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  four  churches,  several  con- 
vents, a  lyceum,  gymnaainm,  theatre,  hospital, 
almshouse,  and  a  ruined  castle.  It  is  the  cen- 
tra! mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  province, 
and  enjoys  some  reputation  for  its  cutlery, 

CAMPOBISSO,  HlfOlii,  count  of,  a  Neapolitan 
soldier  of  fortune  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but 
his  estates  were  confiscated  on  account  of  hia 
having  joined  the  house  of  Anjou  in  its  warfai'e 
against  Naples.  After  their  defeat  hesoldhim- 
self  to  their  enemy  Charles  the  Bold,  dnke  of 
Burgundy,  for  whom  he  raised  a  considerable 
army  of  Italian  and  Dalmatian  mercenaries. 
He  subsequently  betrayed  Charles,  going  over 
to  EenS  II.,  duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  dding 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Burgundians  before  Nancy, 
Jan.  5, 1477;  and  he  was  suspected  at  the  time, 
though  unjustly,  of  having  been  access 
Charles's  death.  Oampobasso  flgnres 
Walter  Scott's  "  Anne  of  Geierstein." 

CUIPO  FOBHIO,  Umpaformlo,  or  Campo  T*r- 
■lido,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Udine, 
on  the  canal  of  Roja,  55  m.  N.  E.  of  Venice ; 
pop.  about  1,600.  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Austria,  teiToinating  Gen.  Bona- 
parte's campaigns  in  Italy,  was  concluded  here 

'.  17,  1797.     (See  Bokapaete,  Napolion, 
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CAHPO  SiSTO.    See  Cbmetbby. 

CUHPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  common  pub- 
lic park,  or  vacant  space  near  the  city  for 
shows,  combats,  exercises,  and  similar  uses. 
Ancient  Rome  possessed  eight  campi.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Sicilian  word 
for  race  course.  The  Campus  Martins  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  eampi  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  lay  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  level  gi'ound  between  the  Quirinai, 
Capitflline,  and  Pincian  mounts,  and  the  river 


CAMUS 

Tiber.  It  received  the  appellation  Martins 
from  its  being  oonseorated  to  the  god  Mars.  It 
was  originally  set  apart  for  military  exercises 
and  contests.  Here  the  ec/miUa  centuriata  as- 
sembled in  mass  meeting,  and  subseoaently  the 
comiHa  trihuta  ;  here  stood  the  <t>iUa  <publica 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city  limits.  It  gradually,  became 
a  suburban  pleasure  ground,  and  was  laid  out 
withgardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  Arace  course, 
and  theatres.  Julius  Oiesar  built  there  marble 
halls  for  the  comitm,  Agrippa  erected  the  first 
public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  Augustas  Ciesar 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  his  own  mausoleum, 
and  Statilius  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre  of 
stone.  Under  the  later  emperors  the  place 
became  crowded  with  public  buildings,  and 
subsequently  with  private  residences.  Among 
the  former,  the  most  celebrated  were  Domi- 
tia'n's  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidia,  and  the 
pillar  of  Antoninus.  Under  Aurehan,  the  0am- 
pns  Martina  was  enclosed  within  the  city  boun- 
daries. Campo  Marzo  ,ia  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  districts  of  modern  Rome  on  the 
northern  part  of.the  old  Campus  Martins. — The 
Campus  Sceleratns,  or  polluted  field,,  was  a 
place  beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  where 
vestal  vir^ns  who  had  been  untrue  to  their 
oaths  of  chastity  were  buried  alive. 

CAimS,  Innand  Gasbm,  a  French  revolutionist, 
bom  in  Paris,  April  2, 1740,  died  Nov,  2,  1804, 
He  stndied  law,  and  was  chosen  by  tlie  French 
clergy  as  their  advocate  general.  In  1789  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  states  general, 
and  took  an  active  part  on  the  revolutionary 
side.  WhenMirabeau  went  over  tothe  king 
he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Camus.  After 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI,  to  Varennes,  Camus 
accused  the  king,  Lafayette,  Montmorin,  and 
Bdlly  of  conspiracy  and  treason,  and  insisted 
upon  the  suppression  of  all  orders  and  corpora- 
tions based  upon  hereditary  claims.  As  con- 
servator of  the  national  archives  Camus  did 
good  service  in  preserving  the  documents  be- 
longing to  the  suppressed  corporations.  In 
1793  he  was  elected  to  the  national  convention, 
where  he  proposed  a  bill  impeaching  the  min- 
isters for  treason  and  embezzlement,  and  urged 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrants 
and  of  convents.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
was  sent  to  Belgium  as  commissioner  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Dumouriez  and  his  colleagues, 
and  so  was  not  present  at  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  but  he  forwarded  his  vote  in  favor  of 
death,  without  delay  or  appeal.  In  Mai-ch, 
1793,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  arrest  Dumouriez  and  Ms  colleagues, 
but  he  and  his  four  associates  were  seized  by 
Dumouriez  and  handed  over  to  the  Austrians. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  2J  years  he  was  ex- 
changed for  the  duchess  of  Angoul6me,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XVI.  Returning  to  France,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  SOO,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  president,  Jan.  23,  1796. 
He  resigned  in  May  following,  and  thereafter 
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devoted  himself  to  literary  parsnits.  True  to 
hia  republican  principles,  he  voted,  July  10, 
1802,  against  the  law  appointing  Bonaparte 
coDBnl  for  life.  He  wrote  Ristoire  dea  ani- 
mauce  cPArutote  (1783),  Voyage  dam  let  de- 
partements  novmell&nent  riunU  (1803),  and 
several  legal  works. 

CIBIIJS,  CharlH  ^cnne  LoDls,  a  French  mathe- 
matician and  mechanician,  bom  at  Cr6oy-en- 
Brie,  Aug.  35, 1699,  died  in  Paris  in  1768.  He 
was  a  professor  of  geometry  and  esaminer  in 
the  schoolaof  engineering  and  artillery  in  Paris. 
In  1730  Jie  accompanied  Manpertnis  and  Clai- 
raut  in  their  expedition  to  Lapland  to  nie(»ure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  there,  and  was  after- 
ward employed  in  the  same  work  between 
Paris  and  Amiens.  His  papers  in  tlie  memoirs 
of  the  academy  are  generally  on  mechanical 
subjects,  and  are  of  great  value.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Gours  de  matkematiques  (4  vols.  Svo, 
Paris,  1749),  and  OpiraUont  faiUt  pour  me- 
garer  le  degri  de  meridienite  entre  Paris  et 
Amiena  (Svo,  1767).  In  1790  he  became  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  academy  of  architectnre. 

CIHWOOD,  a  red  dyewood,  principally  im- 
ported from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  ob- 
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rauean  on  the  W.,  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the 
desert  of  8hur  on  the  S.j  and  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  was  ori^nally  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.    (See  pAtESTiifB.) 

ClNiDi,I>inriiilan*f,  a  semi-independent  feder- 
ation of  British  provinces,  occupying  the  north- 
ern part  of  North  America,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
Alaska.  Itssouthernmostpart  isinlat.  41°  45' 
N.,  and  it  lies  between  the"  meridians  of  52" 
and  141°  W.  The  superficial  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  comprises  the  follow- 
ing provinces  and  terrl&Dries:  Ontario,  121,260 
so.  m.i  Quebec,  210, 020;  Nova  Scotia,  !8,670; 
New  Brunswick,  37,037;  British  Columbia, 
233,000;  Manitoba,  16,000;  Hndson  Bay  and 
Northwest  territories,  3,206,725,  esclusive  of 
Labrador  and  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean. 
These  being  added,  the  total  area  is  about 
8,600,000  sq.m.  Of  this  amount  more  than  half 
ia  the  property  of  the  general  government,  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany. The  portion  which  is  useless  for  onltd- 
vation  from  being  subject  to  summer  drought  is 


id  (Eaphia  nltkU). 


tdned  from  a  leguminous  tree,  called  by  De 
OandoUe  Ix^hia  nitida.  The  coloring  matter 
is  with  diffioulty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or 
boiling.  Alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions  readily 
estraot  it.    It  is  usually  kept  in  the  ground 

ClNl,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns  in  Pal- 
estine, one,  now  Kana  el-JelU,  about  8  m.  N., 
the  other,  Eefr  Kenna,  about  8  m.  N.  E.,  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  these,  if 
eitlier,  is  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesus, 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Eoh- 
inson  gives  the  preference  to  the  first  men- 
tioned Oana.  Stanley,  in  his  "Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," thinks  the  claims  of  the  two  about 
equally  divided. 

CiBTUM  (Heb.  Kena'a-n,  probably  lowland, 
from  jfcan«',  to  incline),  that  part  of  the  prom- 
ised land  which  lay  between  the  Mediter- 


gedof  Ctosds. 


60,000  sq.  m. ;  the  prairie  lands,  with  ocoafflonal 
acattered^oves  and  belts  of  timber  on  the  mar- 
gin of  rivers,  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  cover 
130,000  sq.  m. ;  the  timbered  lands,  in  which 
occasional  prairies  are  interspersed,  as  in  the 
Peace  river  district,  and  which  are  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  cover 
466,225  sq.  m.  There  is  a  belt  of  land,  com- 
prising 928,200  sq.  m.,  lying  outside  the  prairie 
and  timbered  portions,  which,  though  beyond 
the  agrionltural  zone  properly  speaking,  is  suf- 
ficiently supplied  with  timber,  and  may  be  ntil- 
ized  for  the  growth  of  barley  and  grass.  Rock 
and  swamp,  in  which  the  timber  of  tlie  more 
southern  repons  gradually  disappear,  occupy 
642,300  sq.  m.  In  other  terms,  we  may  set 
down  875,184,000  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
yet  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  organized  provinces,  the  greater' 
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part  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat.  The  popnlation  in  1861  was  8,090,561 ; 
in  18T1  it  was  8,906,810,  exclusive  of  Indians 
in  the  Northwest  and  Hudaon  Bay  territories, 
distributed  as  follows:  Ontario,  1,620,843; 
Quebec,  1,191,505;  Nova  Scotia,  887,800;  New 
Brnnswiok,  285,777;  Manitoba,  13,000;  British 
Columbia,  35,586,  indnding  Indians.  The  na- 
tionalities comprised  were  1,082,940  French, 
846,414  Irish,  706,869  English,  549,948  Sootch, 
202,991  German,  29,922  Dutch,  23,035  Indian, 
21,496  African,  7,773  Welsh,  2,962  Swiss,  1,623 
Scandinaviaji,  1,086  Italian,  879  Spanish,  607 
Eussian,  125  Jews,  and  39  Greeks.  There 
were  1,492,029  Roman  Catholics,  494,049  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  charch  of  England,  567,091 
Methodists,  and  644,998  Presbyterians;  also 
5,149  not  profeswng  religion,  1,886  pagans,  534 
Mormons,  409  deists,  20  atheists,  and  13  Mo- 
hammedans.—The  Dominion  of  Canada  does 
not  include  any  portion  of  Labrador  (which  be- 
longs politically  to  Newfoundland)  east  of  a 
line  drawn  due  N.  of  Anse  an  Sablon,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  to  lat.  52° 
N.  In  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  inclndes  the 
Magdalen  islands,  but  leares  outPrince  Ed- 
ward island,  which  belongs  to  it  geographi- 
cally, and  probably  will  soon  politically.  The 
boundary  line  passes  throngb  the  straits  of  Nor- 
thumberland N.  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  the 
two  ends  reaching  upward  in  equal  distance, 
the  northern  extremity  of  Prince  Edward  isl- 
and, on  its  western  part,  extending  precisely  as 
far  N.  as  the  extreme  northern  poi-tion  of  Oape 
Breton,  lat.  47°  4'  N.  After  enclosing  Cape 
Breton  it  sweeps  roond  Nova  Scotia  proper 
in  a  S.  W.  direction.  On  the  N.  side  of  this 
province  the  line  of  boundary  leaves  on  the 
Canadian  side  Grand  Menan  with  its  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  Campo  Bello,  Deer,  and 
Indian  islands  in  Passamaouoddy  bay,  while 
the  minor  islands  8.  and  N.  \?.  are  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  side.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  in  Passamaqnoddy  hay,  to  its  source, 
the  line  of  boundary  was  run  and  marked  by 
commissioners  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  by  whom  a 
monument  was  placed  at  the  somxw  of  the  8t. 
Croix ;  thence  the  exploring  line  ran  B".,  and 
was  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, nnder  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1817 
Mid  1818,  to  its  intersection  with  the  St.  John 
river;  this  was  adopted  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty  of  1843.  Thence  it  was  continued  up 
the  middle  of  the  stream  to  tbe  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Francis ;  up  the  middle  of  that  river 
and  the  lake  through  which  it  flows  to  the  out- 
let of  the  Pohemagamoot ;  thence  8.  W.,  by  the 
shortest  direct  line,  to  a  point  on  the  St.  John 
supposed  to  be  ten  miles  from  the  main  branch 
of  the  latter  river ;  but  if  it  proved  to  be  less 
than  seven  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  high- 
lands that  divide  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  St.  John,  the  point  of  junction  was  to  re- 


cede down  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  St.  John  to 
a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
summit ;  thence  it  took  a  direct  course  about 
8.  8"  W.  to  a  point  where  the  parallel  of  46° 
25'  N.  intersects  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  St. 
John;  thence  southerly  along  that  branch  to 
its  source  in  the  highlands  at  Meyarmette  port- 
age; then  down  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  that  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
to  the  head  of  Hall's  stream,  and  down  the 
middle  thereof  to  the  intersection  of  the  old 
honndary  line,  long  presumed  to  be  identical 
with  the  parallel  of  45°.  From  St.  Regis  the 
line  runs  35°  0'  45"  W.  into  the  river,  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore,  to  within  100  yards  of 
Cornwall  island ;  thence  it  is  carried  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  as  near  as  was  fonnd  physically 
posfflble,  through  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara  river.  Lake 
Erie,  the  Detroit  river,  the  lake  and  river  St. 
Clair,  into  LaltB  Huron,  in  which  the  line 
was  so  run  as  to  ^ve  St.  Joseph's  island  to 
Canada  and  Tammany  islands  to  the  United 
States.  It  then  turns  easterly  and  northerly 
round  the  lower  end  of  8t  Geoi^e's  or  Sugar 
island,  and  follows  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  divides  St.  George's  from  8t  Joseph's 
island;  thence  up  the  Nabaish  channel,  near 
St.  George's  island,  through  the  middle  of  Lake 
George ;  tlienoe  W.  of  James  island  into  St. 
Mary's  river  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  about  a  mile  above  St.  George's  island, 
which  it  secures  to  the  United  States;  thence 
through  that  river  and  Lake  Superior  to  a 
point  marked  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  N.  of  Isle  Eoyale,  lOO  yards  N. 
and  E,  of  Isle  Chapeau,  neat  the  N.  E.  point 
of  Isle  Royale ;  thence  8.  W.  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sound  between  Isle  Eoyale  and  tlie 
N.  W.  mainland  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river ; 
up  that  river  to  and  through  the  N.  and  8. 
Fowl  lakes,  to  the  height  of  land  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence 
along  the  water  commnnicalion  to  and  lirough 
Lake  Seiganga;  thence  to  Cypresa  lake,  Lao 
du  Bois  Blanc,  Lao  la  Croix,  Little  Vermilion 
lake  and  Lake  Mamioan,  and  through  the  smaller 
lakes,  strdts,  and  streams  connecting  with  these, 
to  a  point  on  Lac  la  Pluie  or  Edny  lake,  where 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
traced  the  line  to  the  most  N.  W.  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  lat.  49"  28'  55"  N.  and 
Ion.  95°  14'  38"W. ;  then  due  S.  till  it  inter- 
sects the  parallel  of  49°  N.,  and  along  that  par- 
allel, nearly  1,200  m.,  to  tte  Pacific.  This  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  boundary  line  is  now  in 
course  of  settlement  by  means  of  a  joint  survey. 
— The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Cana^ 
da  are  the  Rooky  monntaina,  the  Laurentian 
rar^,  with  its  continuation  northward  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  the  immense  bodies  of  fresh 


country,  which  have  so  great  an  el 

climate.    The  range  to  which  the  name  of  the 

Lanrentian  mountwns   has  been  given   runs 
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along  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawfenoe  river, 
near  its  margin,  from  the  Labrador  coast  to 
Cape  Tourment,  near  Quebec.  From  this 
point  the  range  recedes  N.,  running  60  m.  be- 
hind Quebec  and  80  m.  behind  Montreal. 
Thenoe,  following  the  iine  of  the  Ottawa  for  a 
distance  of  150  m.  from  Montreal,  it  crosses  that 
river  at  Lao  dn  Chat;  then  taking  the  opposite 
direction,  it  retuma  8.  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
little  bdow  the  point  at  which  Late  Ontario 
diBohai^eaits  watere  into  that  river.  From  this 
point  it  runs  in  a  N.  W,  direction  to  the  8.  E. 
extremity  of  Geoi^an  bay;  tken  forming  the 
E.  shore  of  that  bay,  it  passes  beyond  to  lat. 
47°  N. :  whence,  taJdng  a  W.  direction,  it 
paasee  Lake  Superior,  and  runs  in  a  N,  V.  di- 
rection to  the  Polar  sea.  This  range  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrenoe  at  the  point  where  it  returns 
to  it  after  crossing  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  Thou- 
aand  Islandsj  which  there  stud  the  former  river, 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  of  ite  fragments. 
Between  this  point  and  Lake  Ohamplain  it  com- 
prises the  Adirondack  moimtdna.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  commencing  near  the 
E.  extremity  at  Gaspfi,  is  another  range  of 
mountains,  which  is  considerably  broken,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river,  and  passing  high- 
er np  through  the  Green  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont into  the  higher  rai^  of  the  AUegha- 
nies,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from 
those  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  river  Chatte 
one  of  the  peaks  has  an  elevation  of  3,768  ft. 
The  LanrentJan  series  of  mountains,  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  8L  Lawrence,  have  at  some  points 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  This 
elevation  is  attained  between  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John ;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the  riv- 
ers, including  the  Jacques  Oartier,  are  3,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  SL  Lawrence,  and  in 
general  the  range  is  much  lower.  The  heirfit 
of  land  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  St. 
Lawrenoe  from  those  of  Hudson  bay  is  far  tkim 
presenting  a  continuous  mountaiu  range.  It 
conasts  for  the  most  part  of  a  ridge  of  table 
land,  on  which  the  sources  of  the  waters  which 
ran  N.  and  8.  interlock  and  overlap  one  another, 
sometimes  for  considerable  distances.  At  some 
points  the  heights  have  now  been  ascertained 
by  actual  survey.  At  theW.  end  of  Portage 
du  Prdrie,  above  Ijake  Snperior,  the  elevation 
is  1,520  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ridge  decreases  in  height  eastward.  The  high- 
est point  in  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Weatem  railroad,  is  about  700 
ft.  above  Lake  Ontario.  A  line  surveyed  on 
the  plateau  of  Lake  Erie  shows  an  elevation  of 
only  200  ft.  at  the  highest  point  above  Lake 
Ontario.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  of  the 
Red  river  is  about  680  fL  above  the  sea  level. — 
Viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  Canada  may 
be  said  to  be  open  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  the  whole  widely  extended  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  United  States,  with  which  it 
is  coterminous;  for  where  the  dividing  line  is 
not  hydrograpnical,  there  are  scarcely  any 
natural  boundaries.     On  the  north  the  country 
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is  closed  by  the  Arotio  sea  and  practically  inac- 
cessible. The  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  brings 
down  the  waters  of  six  lakes  (for  to  the  five 
on  the  frontier  Nipigon  in  fJie  north  must  be 
added),  is  the  great  natural  entrance  and  outlet 
of  the  country.  This  river  is  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels  as  far  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
nearly  600  miles.  Above  Montreal  several  ex- 
tensive rapids  occur.  They  can  be  descended 
by  the  largest  steamers  which  nav^ate  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  as  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient 
for  their  ascent,  it  has  b 
struct  canals,  near  the  sides  o 
overcome  them.  These  canals,  with  that  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  ftdls  of  Niagara— the 
Welland — have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  to 
the  province  of  $15,000,000,  the  whole  of  them 
having  been  directly  built  as  government 
works.  By  the  aid  of  these  cands,  and  that 
constructed  at  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  i>etween 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  vessels  may  descend 
from  the  head  of  the  latter  lake  into  the  ocean ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  vessels  have 
gone  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  this  comliined  lake 
and  ocean  navigation  will  ever  become  general 
The  Saskatchewan,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  empties  into  Hudson 
bay,  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Nelson 
river,  is  aboat  1,800  m.  loi^;  but  from  the  in- 
terruptions to  navigation  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  high  latitude  in  which  it  lies,  it  is  only  tlie 
upper  section,  or  Saskatchewan  proper,  th,at  is 
valuable  for  navigation.  The  Mackenzie,  which 
has  a  course  over  10°  of  latitude,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  connecting  with  the  Arctic  ocean, 
— Canada  has  not  the  same  varieties  of  climate 
that  some  countries  of  much  smaller  estent 
enjoy;  but  the  distribnldon  of  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  saves  it  from  the  evils  of  aridity 
and  sterCity.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  con- 
necting takes  above  are  estimated  to  contain 
13,000  cubic  miles  of  water.  Besides  theBe, 
there  are  thousands  of  lakes  in  Canada  fm-ther 
north,  some  very  large  and  others  of  which 
the  size  is  only  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
region  of  summer  droughts  lies  between  the 
parallel  of  49°  and  Bow  river,  the  S.  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan ;  at  the  base  it  extends  be- 
tween the  meridians  104°  and  114°,  rounding 
off  in  a  cone-like  shape  on  the  north,  with  its 
apex  about  the  meridian  of  108°,  The  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  chief  wheat  zone,  com- 
mencii^  in  the  east  at  the  parallel  of  50°,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  3t.  Lawrence,  near  its  month, 
is  deflected  a  littie  to  the  south,  when  it  reaches 
as  far  W.  as  James's  bay;  it  then  takes  a  gen- 
eral N.  W.  course  til!  it  strikes  the  parallel  of 
00°  at  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of 
101°;  from  which  point  to  the  Pacific  it  has 
the  form  of  a  bow  slightly  bent  northward, 
both  ends  of  which  rest  on  the  parallel  of  60°. 
The  northern  limit  of  grains  and  grasses,  cross- 
ing James's  bay  in  lat.  62°,  takes  a  N.  W. 
course  till  it  att^ns  to  nearly  70°,  at  the  me- 
ridian of  132°.    The  wheat  zone  covers  1,300,- 
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000  sq.  m. ;  tbat  of  the  grasBes  and  coarser 
grains,  2,800,000  aq.  m.;  of  meize,  500,000 
eq.  m.  The  snmmerisotliermal  of  70  ,  starting 
t  Long  ialaud,  lat.  41°,  and  paseing  through 


62°,  at  the  meridian  of  110°;  that  of  02°,  start- 
ing off  Boston,  crosses  the  Red  river  in  lat.  50°, 
Ion.  97°,  and  riseB  to  60°  at  Mackenzie  river, 
— The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  region 
of  immense  forests  of  coniferte  and  deciduous 
trees.  Whatever  may  l>e  the  effect  of  these  for- 
ests in  prodacing  precipitation,  they  certainly 
prevent  evaporation,  retaining  the  moiatnre  in 
the  ground  and  keeping  the  rivers  and  epringa 
constantly  sapphed.  Over  the  whole  of  thie 
valley  up  to  49  ttie  sugar  maple  ia  found ;  the 
Bflh-leaved  mapie  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  54° ; 
and  wherever  the  majle  is  fonnd  it  has  the 
wild  vine  for  a  companion.  The  Canadian  for- 
ests comprise  60  different  trees.  The  hlack 
walnut,  now  becoming  scarce,  attMns  an  aver- 
age height  of  120  feet. — The  government  of 
Canada  is  modelled  In  some  respects  after  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  In  others  wholly  dif- 
fers from  it.  The  constitution  is  embodied  in 
an  imperial  act,  known  as  "  the  British  North 
American  act,  1867;"  it  received  the  royal 
aasent  on  March  29  in  that  year.  The  passage 
of  this  act  took  place  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  provinces  interested.  The  immediate  rea- 
son for  a  change  was  that  the  old  anion  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  become 
nnBatiafeotory,  Based  as  this  anion  was  upon 
an  equality  of  suffrages,  without  regard  to  rela- 
tive population,  the  increasing  preponderance  of 
Upper  Canada,  carrying  with  it  no  correspond- 
ing increase  of  political  power,  made  itself  felt 
in  discontent  with  the  existing  political  condi- 
tion. When  it  became  manifest  that  Lower 
Canada  would  not  consent  to  an  increase  of  the 
rMiresentatives  of  Upper  Canada,  imder  the 
^n  existing  legislative  union,  the  upper  prov- 
ince sought  a  remedy  in  a  change  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  provinces  to  one  another,  and  to 
those  adjoining  but  not  united  to  them.  The 
initiative  was  taken  in  1864  by  the  parliament 
of  Canada,  a  secret  committee  of  tiie  lej'  ' 
tive  assembly  being  appointed  to  inquire 
the  pohtical  condition  of  the  provinces, 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  evfls  complained 
of.  The  proceedings  of  that  committee  have 
never  been  divulged.  Scarcely  had  it  con- 
cluded its  labors  when  the  two  political 
parties,  hitherto  separated  by  an  antagonism 
which  every  year  tended  to  make  more  acri- 
monious, united  with  the  avowed  object  of 
brining  about  a  federal  union  of  the  whole 
of  British  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  with  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New- 
foimdland,  the  latter  of  which,  in  the  colonial 
system,  is  not  considered  part  of  British  Amer- 
ica. Del^ates  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  to  arrange  a  basis  of  federal  union. 
Prince    Edward    Island    and    Newfoundland 


refused  to  cooperate  ;  and  the  great  miyority 
of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  far  from  sanc- 
tioning the  action  of  their  government,  dis- 
played an  almost  revolutionary  violence  in 
their  opposition.  Threats  of  resorting  to  arms 
were  sometimes  uttered.  When  the  basis  of 
union  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  Quebec 
conference  of  delegates,  it  was  submitted  to 
the  several  le^slatures  for  ratification.  In 
Upper  Canada  there  was  no  opposition;  in 
Lower  Canada  opposition  was  confined  to 
the  usual  political  minority,  relatively  very 
small;  in  New  Brunswick  confederation,  after 
a  struggle,  commanded  a  large  m^ority ;  in 
Nova  Scotia  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was 
not  obtained.  Delegates  were  now  appointed 
by  the  governments  of  the  several  provinces 
to  carry  this  basis  of  union  to  England  and  get 
it  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. Tbat  parliament  would  probably  have 
refused  to  do  violence  to  the  wishes  of  any 
province;  but  it  was  induced  to  believe  that 
the  question  of  confederation  had  not  been 
an  issue  at  the  previous  general  election  in 
Nova  Scotia.  To  the  united  provinces  the 
name  of  "  the  Dominion  of  Canada  "  was  given. 
At  the  start  the  confederation  included  four 
provinces:  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick.  British  Columbia  has  since 
been  brought  in,  and  the  whole  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory  purchased  and  aiinexed.  The 
executive  authority  is  nominally  vested  in  the 
queen  of  England ;  and  the  governor  general, 
the  only  officer  in  the  Dominion  who  receives 
Lis  appointment  from  the  British  government, 
carries  on  the  government  in  her  name.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  the  panloning  power,  the 
authority  of  the  governor  is  exercised  under 
the  advice  of  a  privy  council,  appointed  and 
removable  by  himself,  with  the  approbation 
and  assent  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
command  of  the  land  and  naval  militia,  and  of 
all  naval  and  military  forces,  is  vested  in  the 
qneen.  Ottawa  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  two  houses  of  parliament,  styled  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  commons,  in  connection  with 
the  governor  general,  whose  assent  to  all  acts 
of  parliament  is  ^ven  in  the  name  of  the 
queen.  The  senate  is  not  a  representative 
body,  in  the  sense  of  being  periodically  elected. 
Its  members  are  nomindly  appointed  by  the 
crown ;  in  fact  by  the  governor  general,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  privy  council.  Under 
the  legislative  union  of  tiie  Canadaa,  the  legis- 
lative council,  which  then  formed  the  second 
chamber,  had  for  some  years  been  elected  Iqr 
the  people.  This  practice  had  not  prevwled 
in  New  Brunswick ;  and  tlie  Quebec  confer- 
ence decided  upon  going  back  to  the  principle 
of  crown  nomination.  Ontario  has  24  sena- 
tors, Quebec  34,  Nova  Scotia  12,  New  Bmns- 
wick  12,  British  Columbia  3,  and  Manitoba  2. 
The  whole  number  cannot  exceed  78.  A  sen- 
ator must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or 
a  naturalized  subject  of  ttie  queen,  possessed 
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of  freehold  property  to  the  value  of  $4,009, 
and  an  equal  amount  in  pergonal  property,  and 
a  resident  of  the  province  for  which  lie  ia  ap 
pointed.  In  the  case  of  Quebec,  senators  an 
appointed  to  represent  particular  districts 
and  they  must  either  be  residents  of  those  dis 
trictg  or  have  a  property  quahfication  therein. 
The  appointments  are  for  life,  but  a  seat  would 
be  vacated  by  banltruptcy  or  loss  of  the  re- 
quired property  qualification,  transfer  of  alle- 
giance to  another  country,  treason,  felony,  or 
any  infamous  crime.  The  house  of  commons 
ori^nally  consisted  of  181  members,  of  whom 
83  were  for  Ontario,  65  for  Qaebec,  19  for 
H"ova  Scotia,  and  16  for  New  Brunswick. 
Since  then  6  have  been  added  for  British  Oo- 
Inmbia,  and  4  for  Manitoba.  There  is  no  fised 
date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  parliament ; 
that  body  is  summoned,  as  iu'England,  by  the 
executive,  at  convenient  times  for  the  despatch 
of  business.    The  electoral  divisions  of  Quebec 

gate  Lower  Canada),  Kova  Scotia,  and  New 
mnswiok  remained  the  same  as  before  the 
confederation  was  formed;  those  of  Ontario 
Oate  Upper  Canada)  were  somewhat  altered. 
Except  for  Quebec,  which  is  always  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  fixed  number  of  65  represen- 
tatives, there  is  to  he  a  readjustment  of  the 
representation  after  every  decennial  census, 
according  to  the  changed  proportions  of  the 
population ;  but  no  province  is  to  have  the 
number  of  its  representatives  reduced  unless 
the  decrease  of  population,  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  reaches 
20  per  cent.  All  appropriation  and  tax  bills 
must  originate  in  the  house  of  commons;  and 
no  money  vote  can  be  proposed  unless  it  he 
recommended  to  the  bouse  by  message  from 
the  governor  general.  There  are  certain  meas- 
ures of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  kind  to 
which  the  governor  general  may  refuse  the 
royal  assent,  and  which  he  may  reserve  for  the 
signification  of  the  queen's  pleasure ;  and  the 
royai  veto  may  bo  exercised  at  any  time  within 
two  years.  Besides  the  federal  government, 
there  is  a  local  government  in  each  province. 
The  "heutenant  governors  ol  the  provinces  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  general,  and  hold  of- 
fice during  pleasure,  but  are  removable  only  for 
oanae  wiUiin  five  years,  which  is  practically 
the  term  of  their  incumbency.  They  are  ad- 
vised by  executive  officers,  most  of  whom  act  ae 
heads  of  departments,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
■people's  representatives.  These  governments  are 
not  uniform  in  structure,  one  of  them,  that  of 
Ontario,  having  but  one  chamber.  Inthedistri- 
bution  of  the  powers  between  the  general  and 
the  local  le^slatures,  the  crown  lands  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  governments  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  are  respectively  Mtu- 
ated.  To  the  charge  of  the  general  parliament 
were  assigned  pubUo  debt  and  property ;  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce ;  the  raising 
of  money  by  any  mode  of  taxation;  borrow- 
ing on  the  pubUc  credit;  post^  service;  cen- 
sus and  statistics ;  militia,  military  and  naval. 
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and  defence ;  beacons,  buoys,  lighthouses,  Sa- 
ble island;  navigation  and  shipping;  quaran- 
tine and  the  establishment  and  nwntenance  of 
marine  hospitals;  seacoast  and  ifiiend  fisher- 
ies ;  ferries  between  a  province  and  any  British 
or  foreign  country,  or  between  two  provin- 
ces ;  currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender ;  sav- 
ings banks;  weights  and  measures;  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes ;  interest ;  bank- 
ruptcy and  msolvency ;  patenta  of  invention 
and  discovery;  copyrights;  Indians  and  lands 
reserved  for  Indians;  naturalization  and  aliens; 
marriage  and  divorce ;  the  criminal  law  (from 
which  the  constitution  of  the  courts  is  strange- 
ly excepted,  and  the  anomaly  is  seen  of  local 
legislatures  constituting  or  altering  the  consti- 
tution of  courts  to  which  the  general  govern- 
ment appoints  the  judges) ;  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  penitentia- 
ries ;  and  all  subjects  not  expressly  assigned  to 
the  local  legislatures.  The  residuum  of  power 
therefore  rests  with  the  general  legislature, 
not  the  provincial.  The  parliament  of  Canada 
has  to  enact  uniform  laws  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights  in  the  several  provinces,  and 
the  procedure  of  any  courts  therein ;  but  such 
laws  cannot  go  into  effect  until  reSnaoted  by 
the  provincial  legidatnrea.  The  powers  con- 
fided to  tube  local  legislatures  are  uniform. 
They  include  the  right  to  amend  the  local 
constitutions',  except  as  regards  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant governor;  direct  taxation  to  r^se  a  rev- 
enue for  provincial  purposes;  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  province ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tenure  of  provincial  offices,  and  the 
appointment  and  payment  of  provincial  officers ; 
the  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
and  timber;  public  and  reformatory  prisons ; 
local  hospitals,  asylums,  and  charities,  other 
than  marine  hospi^ls;  mnnicipal  institutions; 
shop,  saloon,  auction,  and  other  licenses;  local 
works,  exclusive  of  lines  of  ocean  and  other 
ships,  railways,  canals,  and  tel^raphs  which 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province,  or, 
being  situated  wholly  within  one  province, 
have  heeu.  legally  declared  to  be  for  the  gen- 
eral advantage  of  Canada,  or  oi  more  tlian  one 
province ;  the  incorporation  of  companies  for 
provincial  purposes;  the  solemnization  of 
marriage ;  property  and  civil  rights ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  the  enforcing  of  laws, 
by  punishment,  fine,  or  penalty,  having  relation 
to  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  provincial 
legislature  has  ci^nizance ;  and  generally  all 
matters  of  a  local  or  private  nature.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  confederation,  separate 
Boman  Catholic  schools  had  been  established 
in  Ontario,  and  dissentient  or  Protestant  schools 
in  Lower  Canada,  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system ;  and  the  continued  existence  of  both  is 
guaranteed  by  a  constitutional  prohibition  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  immigration  the  general  and  local 
legislatures  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The 
oriy  judges  appointed  by  the  local  govern- 
ments are  those  of  the  probate  courts  in  Nova 
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Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  judges  of 
the  conrts  of  Quebec,  where  there  is  a  iBillion 
of  French-speaking  people,  must  be  aeleoted 
ieoTa  the  bar  of  that  province.  The  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  liold  office  dnring  good 
behavior,  but  are  removable  by  the  governor 
general  on  address  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions 
of  the  judges  of  the  courts,  except  the  probate 
conrts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  are 
filed  by  the  parliament  of  Canada.  Parlia- 
ment has  authority  to  establish  a  general  court 
of  appeal,  of  which  the  powers  will  be  similar 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  Dominion  government  has  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  the 
provincial  legislatures,  before  exercising  the 
authority  to  disallow  them.  The  Dominion 
aasmned  the  debts  of  the  several  provinces  to 
the  amount  of  $62,600,000;  and  the  residue  of 
the  debt  of  Canada  above  that  amount,  not 
less  than  $10,600,000,  was  assumed  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  proportions 
to  be  determined  by  arbitration.  Disagree- 
ment arising  on  the  results  of  the  arbitration, 
the  question  has  been  (1873)  appealed  to  the 
privy  council  in  England.  Nova  Scotia  be- 
came liable  for  whatever  amount  its  debts  was 
in  excess  of  $i,000,000,  and  New  Brunswick 
for  whatever  sum  its  debt  might  exceed  $7,- 
000,000.  The  Dominion  obtained  the  customs 
and  excise  revenues,  and  agreed  to  pay  each 

Erovince  an  annual  subsidy  of  80  cents  per 
ead  of  the  population,  besides  a  fixed  yearly 
Bom  for  the  support  of  ita  government ;  Ontario 
$80,000,  Quebec  $70,000,  Nova  Soolia  $60,000, 
New  Brunswick  $50,000.  This  subsidy,  and 
the  lands,  minerals,  and  forests,  constitute 
the  actual  sources  of  the  provincial  revenues ; 
hnt  to  them  they  can,  if  necessary,  add  the 
resort  to  direct  taxation.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  smaller  provinces  to 
complain  of  this  fiscal  arrangement.  To  Nova 
Scotia  an  additional  amount  has  since  been 
granted.  New  Brunswiok  is  entitled  to  receive, 
m  addition  to  the  above  amount,  $63,000  a 
year  for  ten  yeara  To  the  existing  Dominion 
debt  is  to  be  added  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  intercolonial  railway  to  connect 
Halifax  with  Quebec,  sections  of  which  were 
huilf  many  yeara  ago,  and  the  remainder  is 
now  in  eonrse  of  construction,  and  the  Pa- 
cific railway,  the  construction  of  which  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  accession  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  the  union.  The  contract  for 
this  road  haa  been  let,  government  giving 
$30,000,000  in  money  and  50,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  aid  of  its  construction.  The  imperial 
government  guarantees  a  loan  of  $12,000,000 
for  the  same  pnrpc^e.  In  the  division  of  as- 
sets, the  Dominion  took  the  canals,  harbors, 
lighthouses,  public  vessels,  river  and  lake  im- 
provements, debts  due  by  railway  companies 
(few  of  them  of  any  value),  military  roads, 
custom  houses  and  public  buildings,  except 
those  required  for  the  provincial  governments. 


ordnance  property,  armories,  drill  sheds,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  lands  set  apart  for  general 
purposes;  leaving  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  coryointly,  lunatic  asylums,  nor- 
mal schools,  some  court  houses  in  Quebec,  law 
society  buildings,  Ontario  consolidated  loan 
fund  (to  which  many  millions  of  hopelessly 
bad  debts  were  due  by  municipalities),  Quebec 
fire  loan  fund,  educational  endowments,  and 
other  things  of  a  local  nature.  The  imperial 
pai-liament  guaranteed  a  loan  of  £3,000,000 
sterling  to  build  the  intercolonial  railway,  by 
which  means  the  amount  was  obtained  at  four 
per  cent.  The  loan  is  repayable  by  a  sinking 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. — 
The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871, 
was  $19,329,560,  of  which  more  than  one  half, 
$11,841,104,  was  derived  from  easterns;  excise, 
the  next  largest  item,  producing  $3,259,944. 
The  income  from  public  works,  including  ca- 
nals and  railways,  was  $1,146,240;  interest  on 
investments,  $554,888 ;  prison  labor,  $124,817. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  items,  not  one  of  which  reaches  $100,000. 
At  the  same  date,  the  outstanding  public  debt, 
payable  in  London,  was  $75,811,162.  It  con- 
sists of  5  and  6  per  cent,  securities,  and  those 
covered  by  the  imperial  guarantee,  and  bear- 
ing a  much  lower  rate.  Portions  of  this  debt 
fall  doe  at  various  times  up  to  the  year  1908. 
The  largest  amount  that  will  fall  due  at  one 
time,  $32,707,095,  matures  in  1885.  The 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  is  3,350  m., 
to  which  will  soon  be  added  500  m.  additional 
of  the  intercolonial ;  and  the  estimated  length 
of  the  Pacific  is  2,700  m.  The  telegraph  lines 
are  fully  30,000  m.  In  1871  there  were  420 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  pubhshed  in 
Canada.  Of  these  265  were  i^ued  in  Ontario, 
of  which  24  were  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  1  semi- 
weekly,  196  weekly,  6  semi-monthly,  26 
monthly,  1  quarterly,  and  1  yearly;  96  in 
Quebec,  of  which  12  were  daily,  11  tri-weekly, 
8  semi-weekly,  51  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and 
11  monthly;  37  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  3 
were  daily,  8  tri-weekly,  23  weekly,  and  6 
monthly;  34  in  New  Brunswick,  of  which  3 
were  daily,  2  ti-i-weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  24 
weekly,  S  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — Canada 
no  longer  snpphes  wooden  vessels  to  Europe, 
but  she  yearly  builds  a  large  number  of  ships 
for  home  use.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1872,  the  tottd  number  built  was' 414, 
aggregating  114,065.  tons;  of  these  37  were 
steamers,  with  6,408  tons.  The  number  built 
and  registered  from  1858  to  1872  inclusive  was; 
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Tlie  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  in- 
ward in,  1871  was  0,070,771,  and  of  those 
that  cleared  ontivard  6,540,357.  These  figures 
show  the  Dominion  to  stand  third  in  the  list 
of  maritime  powers,  onlj  England  and  the 
United  States  possessing  a  larger  commercial 
marine.  The  development  of  tliis  marine  is 
dne  largely  to  the  extensive  fisheries  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  number  of  Oaiia- 
diaoa  employed  in  which  is  esljmated  at  76,000. 
The  valne  of  the  esporta  hi  1871  was  $74,178,- 
618;  of  the  imports,  $86,947,482.  The  im- 
ports fl-om  and  exports  to  tlie  United  States 
almost  balance  one  anotlier;  the  exports  be- 
ing $80,975,643,  and  the  imports,  $29,033,387. 
The  esporta  to  Great  Britwn  amounted  to 
$34,173,334,  and  tlie  imports  thence  to  $49,- 
168,170;  esports  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
$3,104,064;  imports  thence,  $839,623 ;  exports 
to  the  foreign  West  ladies,  |1,77S,834;  im- 
ports thence,  $3,055,697,  The  distribution  of 
the  imports  and  exports  for  two  jeai's  ending 
June  80  was  as  follows : 
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The  exports  for  the  yeai"  ending  June  30, 1871, 
comprised  the  following  articles ; 
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The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  was  $107,704,895 ;  an  increase 
of  over  $30,000,000  in  one  year.  The  duties 
collected  on  them  amounted  to  $13,016,218. 
The  value  of  tlie  exports  was  $83,639,668,  of 
which  $13,798,183  represented  products  of 
other  countries  than  Canada, — The  history 
of  Canada  up  to  1867  was  the  histoiy  of  the 
two  present  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec alone.  In  the  spring  of  1534  JsJiques 
Oartier,  or  Qnartier,  as  the  ancient  French 
historians  write  the  name,  a  Freadi  naviga- 
tor, under  orders  from  the  king,  sailed  from 
St.  Malo,  with  two  vessels  of  61  tons  each,  and 
61  men;  at  the  end  of  30  days  he  reached 
Newfoundland,  and  penetrating  the  strwt  of 
Belle  Isle,  entered  the  8t.  Lawrence,  having 
made  the  discovery  of  Canada.  Entering  the 
Bay  of  OhaleuTS,  Cartier  took  possesaon  of 
the  countiy  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  a  chief  of  the  race 
who  were  the  ownei'S  of  the  soil.  A  large 
wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a  neighboring 
eminence,  as  if  to  announoe  the  religious  mis- 
sion of  the  discovering  nation.  The  other  prin- 
cipal navigator  whose  name  is  connected  with 
Canadian  discoveries  is  Ohamplain ;  besides  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name,  he  discovered  the 
lakeo  Ontai'io  and  Nipiasing.  When  coloniza- 
tion was  seriously  commenced,  it  was  conduct- 
ed on  a  plan  very  different  from  that  pursued 
in  H"ew  England.  The  colony  was  semi-mili- 
tary, semi-religious.  The  Recollect  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  traversed  the  country  in 
all  direolJons,  enduring  incredible  hardships  to 
secure  tiie  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Garri- 
soned forts  were  constructed  at  every  promi- 
nent point  from  Qnebeo  to  Florida;  aadtiiose 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay  were  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  English.  The  French  were 
fl-etinently  at  war  with  the  Indians,  having  for 
their  enemies  the  Iroquois,  the  most  ferocions 
tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  6.  side  of  the  lakes. 
For  alUes  the  Fi'enoh  had  the  more  timid  and 
less  warlike  Hurons,  who  were  driven  from  the 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1836,  taking  refuge  on  8t.  Joseph's  island, 
where  numbers  of  tliera  perished  miserably  of 
famine  dmnng  the  winter.  The  feudal  ^steni, 
on  the  model  of  the  Goutume  de  Park,  was 
established ;  and  thus  a  nobility,  who  generally 
possessed  nothing  but  their  swords  and  the  land 
granted  to  them  as  seigneurs,  sprang  up  on  the 
Banks  of  the  St.  Lawi-enoe,    The  seigneni-s  were 
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obliged  to  concede  the  lands  panted  to  them, 
when  demanded  liy  settlers  on  certain  con- 
ditions. The\  were  not  atsolnte  proprietors; 
but  they  possessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and 
were  obliged  to  pertorm  certain  duties.  It  was 
inonmbent  on  tiem  to  build  mills,  and  on  the 
eentiUdrea  to  employ  these  mills;  all  water 
power  pertained  to  them ;  they  had  a  right  to 
charge  a  nominal  rent,  which  has  generally 
been  stated  at  two  sous  per  arpent;  when  the 
ceimtairea  sold  their  .improvements  and  the 
rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 
of  the  money  went  to  the  seigneur.  He  pos- 
sessed several  other  rights  of  a  beneficiary 
nature,  as  well  as  some  of  a  persona]  kind. 
This  system  became  ultimately  unsuited  to  the 
advanced  state  of  society;  but  it  was  not  till 
1854  that  the  legislature  made  provision  for  its 
abolition,  the  seigneurs  being  compensated  for 
the  privileges  they  were  called  on  to  surrender. 
In  1629  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  led  on  by  three  refugee  French 
Cftivinists,  whose  sect  had  been  formally  ex- 
cluded from  the  colony.  On  March  29,  1632, 
Canada  was  restored  to  its  ancient  mistress  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  but  in  the 
interval  there  had  been  much  discnasion  in 
France  as  to  whether  the  colony  were  worth 
receiving  back.  In  166S  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable earthquakes  on  record  occurred  in 
Canada.  It  commenced  on  Feb.  6,  and  con- 
tinued, with  some  short  intermissions,  over 
sii  months.  If  the  accounts  of  it  do  not  gross- 
ly exaggerate,  it  changed  the  entire  face  of  the 
country,  causing  mountains  and  rivers  to  dis- 
appear, and  forming  lakes  where  mountains 
had  stood  before.  The  fountains  were  dried 
up,  and  tj>e  color  of  the  rivers  was  changed, 
some  of  them  having  their  waters  tinged  with 
yellow,  others  with  red,  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence being  white  as  far  down  as  TadoQsac. 
Bear  Three  Eivers  two  mountains  are  S(ud  to 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  have  changed  its  course,  and  to  have  ^ven 
the  white  appearance  to  the  vast  body  of  water 
which  it  contained.  Near  Tadousac  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  motion  was  least  broken,  and  at 
that  point  a  storm  of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  tone  of 
portions  of  the  contemporary  narrative  gives 
reason  to  suspect  exaggeration,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  not  a  single  colonist  was  injured, 
and  none  of  the  houses  suffered  greater  damage 
than  the  fidling  of  a  chimney.  lu  the  infancy 
of  the  colony  the  governors,  in  connection  with 
the  intendant,  held  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration in  their  hands;  and  in  connection 
with  the  seigneurs,  who  possessed  the  right  of 
administering  justice  in  their  seigneuriea,  they 
esercised  judicial  functions.  In  time  the  ac- 
cumulation of  duties  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  governors,  of  whom  there  were  three,  one 
at  Quebec,  another  at  Three  Eivers,  and  a  third 
at  Montreal,  to  perform  part  of  their  fiinotions 
by  deputy.  Jesuit  and  other  priests  became 
conspicuous  in  the  public  service.    Afterward. 


at  the  instance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  had  supreme  control  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  the  French  king  established  the 
conaeil  muteravn.  de  Quebee.  Besides  acting  as 
a  court  of  appeal  when  the  decisions  of  the 
subaltern  judges  were  called  in  question,  the 
supreme  council  registered,  upon  the  order  of 
the  king,  all. edicts,  ordinances, 'declarations, 
letters  patent,  &e.  It  was  composed  at  first 
of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  five  councillors 


corded  a  place  in  the  supreme  council,  which 
had  p  w  t  h  Id  t  tmg  at  Tl  e  Rivers, 
M  nt  a)  a  y  th  pla  a  w  11  as  Que- 
b  Aite  th  app  mtm  nt  f  a  bishop  of 
Qu  b  u  d  sen  b    k       t  between 

th  1  and  1  t  al  au  h  t  s,  victory 
smtn        dlarngf  d     and  some- 

tim  f  h  h  BhpLal'nas  power- 
ful n  gl  tf  p  th  all  f  a  governor, 
and  the  appointment  o(  a  successor  of  his  own 
selection.  The  supreme  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduced  the  tithes  payable  by  the  Eoman 
Catholics  from  -^  to  -i^.  In  1690  aa  English 
fleet,  under  Admiral  rhips,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving 
considerable  damage  had  to  retire  under  cover 
of  a  d^k  night.  The  establishment  of  the 
French  colony  at  Detroit,  and  the  disoovei^ 
of  the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle,  are  among  the 
principal  events  of  this  part  of  the  history 
of  Canada.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed 
April  11,  1713,  Louis  XIV.  restored  to  Eng- 
land Hudson  bay,  ceded  Newfoundland  and 
Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  and  renounced  all  right' 
to  the  Iroquois  country,  reserving  to  France 
only  the  valleys  of  the  St.  I^wrence  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
sufficiently  vague  to  give  rise  to  disputes  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  territories  respectively  be- 
longing to  each  country ;  and  as  neither  country 
was  willing  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  which 
the  other  wished  to  assign  it,  a  final  struggle 
for  supremacy,  estendingover  a  period  of  seven 
years,  ended  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Eng- 
land and  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763.  The 
conquered  colonists  were  guaranteed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  right  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  continue  to  receive  their  ac- 
customed rights  and  dues.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequent confiscation  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  was 
a  violation  of  this  stipulation  is'a  question  that 
has  been  much  disputed.  In  1774  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  passed  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  as 
the  new  acquisition  was  then  called.  By  this 
act  the  king  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
conncil  of  not  less  than  17  nor  more  than  33 
members,  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
Except  for  public  roads  or  buUdings,  the  coun- 
cil was  not  empowered  to  levy  texea,  and  no 
ordinance  which  it  might  pass  concerning  re- 
ligion was  to  be  vaJid  till  it  had  received  the 
expresa  approbation  of  the  king.  The  criminal 
Jaw  of  England,  which  had  previously  been 
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extended  to  the  colony,  waa  continued  in  fovoe. 
This  ari'aiigenient  continued  tiE  1791,  wiien 
Canada  was  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment divided  into  two  provinces,  Upper  Canada 
and  Lower  Canada.  To  each  a  popular  assem- 
bly and  ft  legislative  council,  nominated  by  the 
crown,  were  given.  Tlie  ei-own  was  empow- 
orod  to  confer  hereditary  titles  upon  re^dents 
of  the  colony.  The  le^slature  was  to  meet 
once  eveiy  yeai-.  The  governors,  appointed  by 
lilie  crown,  might  reserve  for  tlie  pleasnre  of 
the  sovereign  any  bill  wMoh  the  legislature 
might  pass.  Authority  was  given  to  i-eserve 
one  seventh  of  the  public  lands  for  the  anpport 
of  a  Protestant  clergy,  the  appai-ent  intention 
being  to  constitute  endowments  of  churoh- 
of  England  rectories.  Tor  this  purpose  some 
3,400,000  acres  were  set  apart;  but  very  few 
of  them  were  ever  actually  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment of  rectories,  the  instructions  to  this 
effect  of  the  imperial  government  liaving  been 
disobeyed ;  and  in  1654  an  act  of  the  provincial 
legislature  was  passed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  these  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Thus  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  state  church  in  Canada 
waa  relinquished.  Disputes  regarding  the  in- 
terpretalioa  of  the  constitutional  act  arose. 
One  party  contended  that  Canada  was  m  pos- 
session of  a  transcript  of  tlie  British  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  advisers  of  the  governors  in 
matters  of  state  should  be  responsible  to  the 
commons  house  of  assembly.  The  other  party 
denied  the  necessity  of  any  aooord  between 
the  eseoutive  council  and  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. The  attempt  to  make  the  local  govern- 
ment responaible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
le^slature  waa  not  successful  till  1841,  the 
year  after  an  imperial  act  bad  been  passed  to 
unite  the  provinces  iintler  one  administi'alion 
and  one  le^lature.  The  definite  establish- 
ment of  a  responsible  government  in  1841  whs 
effected  by  a  series  of  i-esolutions  passed  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  in  which  the  other  cham- 
ber was  not  invited  to  concur.  In  this  simple 
manner  was  consummated  a  revolution  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  1088  in  England. 
But  in  1841  victory  waa  already  achieved  for 
the  principle  of  constitutional  government,  be- 
fore its  formal  declaration  by  tlie  resolutions 
of  the  popular  ohamberv  The  antecedent  sti-ug- 
gle  between  oligarchy  and  the  constitutional 
priaciple  had  been  long,  fierce,  and  sanguinaiy. 
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ceded  that  ontbresdt  were  numerous,  but  they 
are  aU  referable  to  the  single  ciroumstanee  of 
on  irresponsible  administi-ation.  In  the  rebel- 
lion, which  had  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  for 
chief  in  Lower  Canada,  fljid  "William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  in  Upper  Canada,  a  considerable 
number  of  lives  were  lost;  after  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  some  executions  took  place, 
many  who  had  been  hnplicated  in  the  move- 
ment fled  for  protection  to  the  United  States, 
and  several  were  banished  to  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda,   There  were  some  ser 
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between  the  troops  or  militia  and  the  insur- 
gents. For  some  weeks  the  Upper  Canada  in- 
surgents had  possesion  of  Wavy  island,  situated 
in  the  Niagara  river,  Jnst  above  the  falls.  In 
1849  a  general  amnesty  was  passed.  In  1841 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  for 
purposes  of  govei'nment.  The  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  professedly  modelled  after  that 
of  Great  Britain,  In  1849  the  parliament 
houses  in  Montreal  were  bnmed  down  by  a 
mob,  in  consequence  of  a  measure  proposed  by 
the  government  to  pay  certain  losses  incurred, 
by  individuals  in  the  insmrection ;  and  for  a 
period  the  sessions  of  tlie  legislature  were  held 
every  alternate  fom*  years  in  Toronto  and  Que- 
bec, In  185T  Ottawa  waa  selected  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government.  Costly  public 
buildings  were  ei-eoted  there;  and  it  continnes 
to  be  tlie  seat  of  the  general  govei'nment  under 
the  new  confedei'atioa,  the  history  of  which 
has  already  been  given. 

CAHiDUN  uafiU^.  The  term  Canadaquoia 
was  applied  by  the  eai'liest  French  writers  to  a 
tribe  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
low Quebec,  and  apparently  the  ti'ibe  now 
known  as  Nasquapees.  When  the  country  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Canada  the  term  was  gener- 
alized, and  Brebeuf 's  "  Huron  or  Wyandot  Cat- 
echism "  (Kouen,  1680)  is  called  Canadian. 

eiXADIM  mVEB  rises  near  Fisher's  peak, 
among  the  Sierra  Blanco  mountains,  in  New 
Mexico,  about  125  m.  N.  E.  of  Santa  F6,  and 
after  flowing  S.  for  about  150  m.  turns  E., 

S asses  through  poi'tions  of  Texas  and  the  In- 
law territory,  and  enters  the  Arkansas  river 
about  260  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  total  course 
is  about  600  m.  Although  during  the  dry 
months  it  is  a  shallow  sti'eam,  the  melted  snows 
and  ice  of  spring  swell  its  waters  so  much  that 
it  frequently  oveiHows  its  banks.  The  North 
ITork  is  its  principal  tributary, 

CAiVAJOHlRIE,  a  village  and  township  of 
Montgomei'y  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  Erie  canal,  SO  m.  N.  W,  of  Albanv; 
pop.  of  the  township  in  1870,  4,35fi;  of  the 
village,  1,822.  It  contains  a  number  of 
chm'ches,  a  bank,  and  an  academy.  There  are 
atone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

ClNiL,  an  artificial  watercourse,  usually  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  boats,  altliongh  the 
term  is  applicable  to  aqueducts  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  tie  first  can^  of  tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians,  which  wei-e  originally  de- 
signed, to  supply  water  for  irr^tion,  but  after- 
ward came  to  be  used  for  navigation.  In 
conatiiioting  a  canal,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  it 
should  be  can-ied  as  nearly  as  the  demands  of 
trade  will  allow  through  those  portions  of  a 
counti'y  which  contain  natural  watercourses 
whose  level  is  above  the  highest  level  of  the 
water  in  tlie  canal,  and  the  most  unbroken 
route  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  expensive 
structures  for  carrying  the  boats  across  val- 
leys and  mountains.  The  channel  is  formed 
with  sloping  sides,  the  inclination  depending 
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upon  the  natare  of  the  soil,   and  in  nianv 
situationH    a   covering  of  stonenork  is  em 

E loved       The  bieaJth  of  tUe  canal  at  the 
ottcm  Bhoulil  lie  mtrc  than  twice  that  ot 


the  boats  npon  deck,  thus  securing  sufBcient 
room  for  passing,  and  the  depth  should  be  at 
least  one  foot  greater  than  the  draught  of  water 
of  the  loaded  boats.  The  tow  path,  built  npon 
one  aide,  is  from  2  to  3  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  from  12  to  14  ft.  wide  to  allow  the 
horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease.  The 
wat«r  that  :&11s  upon  this  should  drain  out- 
ward, and  not  into  the  canal ;  and  for  receiving 
this  a  ditch  called  a  side  drain  is  sometimes 
constructed  outside  of  the  towing  path,  and 
another  ontside  of  the  opposite  bank.  "Where 
the  soil  is  not  retentive,  the  bottom  and  sides 
require  to  be  puddled  with  claj  tempered  and 
well  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  This  is  put 
on  in  successive  layers  of  3  or  3  in.  each,  as  the 
under  layers  set.  Each  layer,  however,  should 
be  made  to  unite  with  the  one  it  is  laid  upon, 
by  working  this  up  to  roughen  its  surface.  The 
puddling  often  requires  repairs,  and  these  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  country  are  convenient- 
ly made  when  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  eanal 
for  the  winter.  Puddling  serves  to  prevent 
the  burrowing  of  animals  under  the  canal,  by 
which  much  mischief  is  often  produced,  a  small 
hole  rapidly  becoming  a  large  one  by  lie  flow 
of  the  water  through  it.  Even  in  retentive 
Boib  puddle  ditches  are  sometimes  sunk  in  the 
banks,  and  filled  with  cement  or  clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  percolation  of  water,  as  well  as  to  in- 
tercept the  progress  of  burrowing  animals.  Be- 
tween the  tow  path  and  the  slope  there  is  otten 
a  bench  from  8  to  6  ft.  widej  called  a  berme 
The  level  of  this  is  a  few  inohea  above  the 
Burfaoe,  and  its  purpose  is  to  favor  the  growth 
of  grass  and  aquatic  plants  to  prevent  the 
washing  away  of  earth,  and  also  to  catch  earth 
and  stones  that  may  roll  from  the  tow  path 
Bermes  may  be  constructed  on  either  side  ot 
the  canal ;  the  bauk  opposite  the  tow  path  is 
alao  called  the  berme  bank.  The  bed  of  a  canal 
is  made  so  nearly  horizontal  that  the  water  wdl 
flow  with  a  gentle  current  from  one  end  of  a 
level  to  replace  the  water  drawn  off  at  the 
lower  end.  The  levels  are  the  spaces  between 
two  looks,  each  level  being  at  a  greatei  or  le-JS 
elevation  than  the  one  adjoining.  TheBechanges 
of  level  succeed  each  other  rapidly  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, and  they  are  often  so  great  that  several 
locks  are  required,  one  immediately  foilowmg 
another  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  order  to  over- 


come the  difference  of  elevation. — As  ordinarily 
constructed,  a  look  is  a  chamber  of  timber  or 
masonry,  long  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  boats  that  navigate  the  canal.  Indeed, 
the  size  of  the  boats  is  limited  by  that  of  the 
locks  Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  of  the  lower 
le\e!,  or  pound,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English, 
at  the  termination  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  its 
top  IS  a  httle  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  upper  pound.  Each  end  is  closed  by  heavy 
which   open  in  the  middle 


7.  Wiii  wills. 


Uie  qnoms  c  c  Uilre 
galea  tj  awlne  fdto.  /,/ 
quoin  posts  of  the  gates. 

against  the  direction  of  the  current.  Tlie 
width  of  the  two  doors  being  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  lock,  they  meet  before  they 
form  a  straight  line,  and  consequently  brace 
against  each  other,  making  a  dose  fit  when  the 
water  presses  against  them.  The  upper  gates, 
reaching  only  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  upper 
pound,  are  as  much  shorter  than  the  lower 
gates  as  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  upper 
and  lower  level.  The  gates  near  their  lower 
end  are  furnished  with  sliding  valves,  which 
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may  be  controlled  from  above,  and  which 
serve  when  opened  to  admit  the  passage  of 
water,  when  the  gates  are  shut  and  cannot  be 
opened  on  account  of  the  preasnre  of  the  water 
agiunat  them.  A  lock,  aside  from  the  gates, 
consists  principally  of  three  parts.  The  space 
included  between  the  gates  is  called  the  cham- 
ber ;  the  part  above  the  upper  gates  ia  the  np- 
Rer  or  head  bay,  and  that  portion  below  the 
)wer  gates  la  the  lower  or  tail  hay  The  bot- 
tom ot  the  chamber  and  also  ot  the  bays  is 
covered  by  planks  running  longitudinally  and 
l>mg  upon  cross  timbers  supported  by  liv- 
drauhc  maaonry  The  chamber  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  end  by  a  \ertical  wall,  called  the 
breast  or  lift  wall,  because  its  height  is  equal 
to  the  lift  of  the  levels.  It  is  co\ered  at  the 
top  with  a  framework  of  timber  forming  in 
the  middle  an  obtuse  angle,  against  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  upper  gates  rest  when  they 
are  closed.  This  timber  ia  called  the  mitre 
sUl,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  Formerly 
it  was  sometimes  constructed  of  stone,  but 
this  has  been  found  to  wear  the  gates  much 
faater  than  wood,  and  also  to  cost  more  for 
oonatruction  and  repair.  A  recess  called  a 
gate  chamber  is  made  at  either  aide  in  the 
walls  of  the  head  bay,  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  the  gates  to  swing  out  of  the  way  of  the 
boat.  The  posterior  curved  part  of  this  recess, 
in  which  the  gate  post  turns,  ia  called  the  hol- 
low quoin,  and  the  gate  post  is  called  the  quoin 
poat,  or  heel,  and  is  made  of  a  aemi- cylindrical 
form,  somewhat  eccentric  to  the  curve  of  the 
quoin,  to  facilitate  rotation.  At  a  short  dia- 
fance  above  the  upper  gate  chambers  the  bay 
walls  are  turned  outward,  sometimes  in  straight 
and  sometimes  in  curved  lines,  forming  the  wing 
walls.  The  chamber  walls,  immediately  above 
the  lower  gates,  are  alsoprovided  with  recesses, 
similar  to  those  in  the  upper  bay.  The  lower 
gates  are  of  similar  construction  to  the  upper, 
and  revolve  in  qnoins  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
the  parallel  wails  of  the  lower  bay  are  tenni- 
nated,  like  those  in  the  upper  bay,  by  outward- 
eurvjng  wing  walls.  When  a  boat  in  ascending 
a  canal  comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being 
open,  it  passes  in,  and  the  gates  are  immediate- 
ly clbaed  behind  it.  Water  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  through  the  valves  in  the  upper  gates,  or 


sometimes  through  a  sluice  called  a  side  cul- 
vert, dischai^iog  from  the  upper  level  into 
the  lock.  As  this  fills,  the  boat  is  lifted  up, 
and  the  upper  gates  are  gradually  freed,  so 
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that  thej  can  be  opened  and  the  boat  can  paaa 
through  Tipott  the  higher  level.  (See  fig,  3.) 
Were  another  boat  to  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  upper  gates  must  be  first  closed,  and 
the  lock  emptied  through  the  lower  gatos. 
These  being  then  opened,  the  boat  can  pass  in, 
and  the  process  be  repeated.  In  this  operation 
there  would  be  a  lock  full  of  water  discharged 
to  a  lower  level,  which  might  have  been  used 
for  letting  down  a  boat  bad  there  been  one 
jeady  to  pasa  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  there  is 
economy  in  passing  the  boats  alternately  each 
way  through  the  locks,  besides  thus  eapediting 
the  pasaage  of  the  greatest  number.  The  com- 
mon lift  of  a  lock  is  5  or  10  ft.,  thongh  it  is 
occasionally  much  less,   and  is  sometimes  as 


tolls  are  collected  upon 
the  cargo,  weigh  locks  are  provided  by  which 
the  amount  of  freight  is  determined  by  snb- 
tracling  tht  known  or  ascertained  weight  of 
the  empty  boat  from  the  combined  weight  of 
boat  and  cargo.  The  lock  should  be  situated 
at  a  suitable  point  along  a  level  where  the 
canal  is  conducted  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  to 
allow  of  the  convenient  discharge  of  water 
from  the  lock.  The  gates  at  either  end  are  ad- 
justed to  open  outwardly,  like  the  upper  gates 
of  a  lift  look.  The  bottom  of  the  lock  consists 
of  a  platform  which  is  suspended  from  a  system 
of  levers  placed  overhead.  Tide  or  guard  locks 
are  constructed  at  thepoint  where  a  canal  enters 
a  river  or  bay,  and  the  place  must  be  aeleeted 
with  much  care. — A  bar  is  usually  found  at  the 
mouth  of  an  affluent,  and  when,  as  ia  often  the 
case,  a  canal  follows  this,  its  outlet  should  be 
placed  below  the  bar.  A  large  basin  is  gener- 
ally built  at  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  and  at  the 
outlet  of  the  basin  ia  constructed  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  boats  to  be  locked  up  or  down,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  tide  has  caused  the 
water  to  be  higher  or  lower  in  the  river  than 
in  the  basin.  Small  streams  which  are  lower 
than  the  canal  are  conveyed  under  it  through 
ordinary  culverts.  If  the  level  of  the  canal  is 
not  much  above  that  of  the  brook,  the  culvert 
ia  given  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  and 
is  called  a  broken-back  culvert.  When  the 
stream  is  large  the  canal  is  taken  across  it  in  an 
aqneduot.  Gates  called  waste  weirs  are  pro- 
vided in  levels  of  much  length  to  let  oif  surplus 
water,  and  should  be  located  at  points  where  it 
can  be  discharged  into  natural  streams.  That 
they  may  also  be  used  for  draining  the  canal, 
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thfly  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
opened  at  any  level  between  the  surface  and 
bottom  of  the  canal.  The  water  is  discharged 
through  slide  gates  which  move  in  grooves. 
Canals  are  supplied  with  water  upon  their 
npper  levels,  to  replace  what  is  consumed  by 
evaporation,  leakage,  and  the  passage  of  tiie 
boats  through  the  looks.  The  structures  which 
thus  supply  water,  whether  they  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  Hm  purpose   or  are  also  need  as 


canals  for  transportation  of  boats,  are  called 
feeders. — In  crossing  rivers  whose  levels  are 
below  that  of  the  canal,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  erect  structures  which  require 
very  skilful  engineering.  The  aqueducts  at 
Schenectady  and  at  Oohoes,  by  which  the  Erie 
canal  crosses  the  Mohawk  rivgr,  are  among 
the  finest  pieces  of  engineering  architecture  in 
the  country.  Fig.  5  is  a  view  of  the  Seneca 
r  ver  aqueduct  by  which  that  canal  s   arr  ed 


across  the  Cayuga  marshes  upon  80  arches  of 
stone  masonry  resting  upon  piers  5  ft.  in  width. 
The  arches  are  22  ft.  span,  with  a  spring  of 
about  10  ft.  commencing  11  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water."  The  width  of  water  in  the 
aqueduct  is  58  ft.  at  the  surface.  The  total 
length  of  the  structure  is  894  ft.  »The  work 
was  commenced  in  Jannary,  1849,  and  complet- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1857,  at  a  total  cost  of 
1200,000.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal  is  carried  over  the 
Potomac  river  is  1,446  ft.  long  and  3fi  ft.  high. 
The  conduit  has  a  9-foot  vent  and  discharges 
68,000,000  gallons  of  water  m  24  hours  It  is 
supported  by  8  piers  of  granite  y,  hich  are  im 
bedded  17  ft.  in  the  nver  bottom  It  was  con 
Btructed  from  plans  made  by  M^jor  Turnbull 
of  the  TI.  8.  topographical  eng  neers  at  a  coat 
of  about  $2,000,000  The  lirst  aqueduct  for 
canals  in  England  was  made  by  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater  under  the  direction  of  James 
Brindiey,  across  the  Irwcll  It  consisted  of 
three  arches,  the  middle  one  of  63  ft  span 
The  aqueduct  on  the  Lancister  canal  over  the 
river  Lune,  designed  by  Rennie,  is  a  bold  and 
elegant  structure,  consisting  of  five  arches,  each 
of  70  ft.  span,  rising  70  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  The  aqueduct  at  Slateford  carries  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  canal  across  the 
valley  of  tbe  Water  of  Leith.  The  arches  and 
also  the  water  channel  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
the  latter  being  built  in  with  masonry.  It  is 
about  600  ft.  long,  and  has  8  arches  of  45  ft. 
span  each,  the  canal  being  70  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  Pont-j-Cysyllte  aque- 
duct, by  Telfoi-d,  which  carries  the  EUesmere 
canal  across  the  Dee  and  the  vale  of  Llangol- 
len, is  celebrated  for  its  magnitude,  for  the 
wmplieity  of  its  design,  and  the  just  proportion 
of  Its  parts.  The  water  channel  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  supported  on  cast-iron  arches  which 


rest  upon  stone  pillars.  The  aqueduct  is  about 
1,000  ft.  long,  consisting  of  19  arches,  each  of 
45  ft.  span.  The  pillars  are  8  ft.  broad  at  the 
top,  and  the  height  of  the  four  middle  ones  is 
115  ft.  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  canal  is  137  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  In  France  there  are  some 
remarkable  aqueducts  of  masonry.  At  D^goin 
and  at  GuStin,  across  affluents  of  the  Loire,  are 
structures  of  this  kind  respectively  810  and 
1,298  ft.  long.  The  aqueduct  of  the  Ganges 
irrigation  canal  is  probably  the  largest  struoturo 
of  this  kind  yet  built,  it  having  a  waterway 
of  170  ft.  in  width  by  10  ft.  in  depth.— The 
motive  power  used  on  canals  is  various.  In. 
China  the  boats  are  towed  by  men,  as  they 
were  in  England  on  the  Thames  and  Severn 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  but  on 
moot  European  and  American  canals  of  small 
breadth  and' depth  horses  and  mules  are  used. 
On  the  larger  canals,  especially  in  Europe, 
steam  power  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  ,Tbe 
average  rate  of  towage  on  the  Erie  canal  is 
eistimated  to  be  less  than  two  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  economical  and  satisfactory  introduc- 
tion of  steam  power  on  this  work  has  long  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  state  authorities  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  by  present- 
ing the  views  contained  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  a  commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  le^slature  of  New  York  "  to  practically 
test  and  examine  inventions  and  any  and  all  . 
devices  whicb  may  be  submitted  to  them,  by 
which  steam,  caloric,  electricity,  or  any  other 
motor  than  animal  power  may  be  practically 
and  profitably  used  and  applied  in  the  propul- 
sion of  boats  upon  canals."  The  act  which 
appointed  the  commission  provides  that,  if 
lissioners  shall  determine  that  one 
inventions,"  not  to  exceed  three  in 
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nnmber,  Bhall  be  found  satisfactory  "by  rea- 
son of  a  new,  oseful,  and  economical  means  of 
propulsion,"  it  shall  then  be  their  duty  to  grant 
oertiflcates  to  the  inventors  to  that  effect.  The 
act  authorized  an  award  of  $50,000,  as  follows: 
If  only  one  was  succesifu],  he  should  receive 
the  whole ;  if  certificates  should  be  granted  to 
two,  the  first  was  to  have  $35,000,  and  the 
second  $15,000  ;  if  there  were  three  Buoeessi'ul 
competitors,  the  first  was  to  have  $30,000,  the 
second  $15,000,  and  the  third  $5,000.  It  was 
required  that  a  speed  of  not  lees  than  three 
miles  per  hour  shonld  be  made,  that  there 
should  be  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  in  the  transportation  of  freight,  and  that 
no  injary  should  be  done  to  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  in  Au- 
gust, 1871,  a  large  number  of  inventors  ap- 
peared with  models  and  drawings.  The  im- 
pression was  general  among  them  that  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  to  be  o^'ercome  was  the  injury 
done  to  the  banks  of  the  canal  by  the  swell 
created  by  the  wheels  of  the  boat,  and  there- 
fore most  of  the  inventions  were  directed  to 
some  new  device;  and  the  exhibitors  also  ap- 
peared to  have  the  general  idea  that  some  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  hitherto  unused  was  de- 
manded of  them.  The  attorney  general  was 
thereupon  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  he  returned 
an  answer  that  the  act  did  not,  in  the  use  of 
the  word  "new,"  intend  to  exclude  the  appli- 
cation of  any  form  of  steam  machinery  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  boats  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  move  them  economically  both  as 
regarded  the  boat  and  the  canal,  and  to  meet 
the  tests  required.  The  en^neer  of  the  com- 
mission, David  M.  Greene  of  Troy,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hoar 
oan  be  economically  attained,  and  that  it  will 
probably  be  by  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  screw 
wheel,  or  some  modification.  An  act  passed 
in  1871  increased  the  award  to  $100,000,  and 
Mr.  Greene  and  a  committee  have  since  ex- 
amined into  the  nse  of  steam  on  canals  in  other 
states,  particularly  in  H"ew  Jersey,  of  which  a 
report  has  been  published.  The  committee  de- 
cided, at  a  meeting  on  Feb.  18, 1878,  to  ask  the 
le^slature  for  an  extension  of  time  for  making 
the  awards,  more  time  being  required  by  the  in- 
ventors, as  well  as  forthe  investigation  of  claims. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proper  pitching  and  lay- 
ing of  slopes  with  stone  work  will  allow  of  the 
use  of  almost  any  style  of  steamboats  of  suita- 
ble dimensions.  What  is  known  as  the  Enro- 
Eean  or  Belgian  system  of  steam  cable  towage 
as  been  in  use  upon  canals  in  France,  Bel- 
^um,  Holland,  and  Germany  for  several  years, 
and  by  some  is  considered  successful.  It  was 
first  introduced  npon  the  Seine  for  towing 
boats  between  Harre  and  Paris,  where  a  sub- 
merged chain  was  used,  composed  of  links 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  passing  round  a 
wheel  having  cogs  which  fitted  into  the  links 
to  prevent  slipping.  A  drum  has  been  substi- 
tuted, and  also  a  wire  cable  which  works  with 
less  power,    A  company  obtained  a  charter 


from  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1870,  by 
which  thej  were  given  the  right  to  place  cables 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canals  of  that  state  for  the 
purpose  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  power. 
The  plan  requires  the  nse  of  a  drum  wheel  and 
steam  engine  upon  the  boat.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  if  the  company  failed  to  introduce 
the  system  within  18  months  after  its  pas- 
sage, the  right  should  cease. — The  system  of 
irrigation  by  canals,  begun  in  Ohaldea,  bnt 
afterward  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Assyria,  was  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  that  country.  The  royal  canal  of  Baby- 
lon, built  about  1700  B.  0.,  and  reopened  by 
Nebuohadnezzar  11  centuries  after,  and  en- 
lai^ed  t«  such  an  extent  as  to  afibrd  passage 
to  merchant  ships,  was  considered  by  Herodotus 
one  of  the  wonders  of  that  city.  The  great 
canal  of  China,  which  connects  the  Pei-ho  with 
the  great  central  stream  of  Yang-tse-kiang, 
500  m.  distant,  forms  a  communication,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  narrow  interval,  that  extends 
from  Peking  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  1,000  m. 
Unacquainted  with  locks,  they  raise  or  lower 
their  boatss  from  one  level  to  another  on  in- 
clined planes  by  tlie  use  of  capstans.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  canal — that  between  the 
Hoang-bo  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang — -is  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  about  the  7tJi  cen- 
tory.  In  the  13th  century  canals  were  first 
constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  flat  country  of  Holland 
caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended,  till  they 
now  connect  all  its  vUIages,  and  are  nsed  as 
roads.  Amsterdam  owes  its  present  commer- 
cial prosperity  largely  to  the  facilities  afforded 
byits  ship  canal  of  51  m.  in  length,  which  con- 
nects the  river  Y  by  a  direct  channel  with  the 
North  sea.  This  jjanal,  one  of  the  lai^st 
works  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  constructed 
between  the  years  1819  and  1825  at  an  expense 
of  je860,000.  Attention  was  pven  at  an  early 
day  to  the  subject  of  canals  in  the  Italian 
states,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal  lock  is 
commonly  attributed  to  two  of  their  engineers 
of  the  14th  century,  although  Belidor,  in  Ma 
ATohiteetwre  hydToalique,  gives  the  credit  of 
the  invention  to  the  Dutch.  Some  writers  say 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  nsed  locks  on  the 
Hilanese  canals  in  1497,  and  soon  after  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  The  latter  country 
has  a  very  complete  system  of  canals.  That 
of  Langucdoc,  called  the  canal  du  Midi,  was 
commenced  in  1668  and  opened  in  1681,  and 
was  the  first  canal  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude in  Europe.  It  commences  at  Toulouse  on 
the  Garonne,  and,  after  traversing  considerable 
monntain  chains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  ends  at 
I'Etang  de  Than  near  Agde.  From  thence 
navigation  is  continued  Ut  iJie  port  of  Cette  by 
the  canal  of  that  name,  thtis  uniting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean.  It  is  150  m.  long,  60 
ft.  wide,  and  G^  ft.  deep,  and  has  114  locks  and 
sluices ;  and  at  the  highest  point  it  is  600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  -It  cost  17,000,000 
francs,  and  it  is  said  that  the  collections  from 
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tolls  have  never  equalled  the  interest  on  this 
Bom.  The  most  important  canal  of  Germany 
is  the  Ludwig's  canal,  which  uiiit«B  the'waters 
of  the  Danube  with  those  of  tie  ELine.  Char- 
lemagne conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
Danube  wifh  the  Main  by  the  Altmtlh!,  but  the 
limited  engineering  knowledge  of  the  time  pre- 
vented its  execution.  The  enterprise  was  ao- 
coraplished  by  King  Louia  I.  of  Bavaria.  The 
work  waa  begun  at  Nnremberg  in  1836,  and 
was  many  years  in  construction.  The  canal 
commences  at  Kelheira  on  the  Danube,  and 
makes  nse  of  the  AltmOhl  to  Diefurt,  thence 
northward  to  Nuremberg,  and  thence  along  the 
Pegnitz  to  ship  navigation  at  Bamberg  on  the 
Main.  It  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  Neu- 
markt,  650  ft  above  the  surface  of  the  Main  and 
270  above  that  of  the  Bannbe.  It  is  abont  108 
m.  long,  is  54  ft.  wide  at  the  surface  and  34 
ft.  at  die  bottom,  and  has  a  depth  of  S  ft.  It  ia 
carried  over  the  Pegnitz  by  an  aqaednct  150  ft. 
long,  and  over  several  other  smaller  streams. 
In  1T55  the  dnke  of  Bridgewater  brought  for- 
ward the  project  of  connecting  Manchester  with 
Woraley  by  a  canal;  and  when  this  had  been 
sncoessfnily  accomplished,  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  were  built  in  such  numbers,  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  railroads  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,200  m.  of  navigable 
canals  in  England,  bea.des  ranch  slack-water 


navigation  upon  the  rivers  made  use  of  in  con- 
nection with  canals.  South  of  Durham,  it  is 
said,  thereianota  spot  in  England  15  miles  from 
water  comrannioation.  But  the  introduction 
of  railroads  has  greatly  lessened  their  impor- 
tance, and  they  continue  to  be  used  only  for  the 
transportation  of  heavy  freight.  There  are, 
however,  oanaJs  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  which  are  intended  for  the  passage 
of  large  vessels  to  ports  Mt^ated  open  arms 
of  the  sea  or  rivers  that  are  not  snfflciently 
navigable,  which  will  always  be  usefiil,  and 
will  rather  increase  than  diAiinish  in  im- 
portance.— The  oldest  canals  in  the  TJnited 
States  are  the  South  Hadley  and  Montague 
canals  in  Massachusetts,  both  undertaken  by  a 
company  chartered  in  1792.  They  are  short 
canals  for  passing  through  the  rapids  at  South 
Hadley  and  the  Montague  falls,  on  Connecticut 
river,  the  former  3  m.  long,  with  a,  lift  of  lock- 
age of  40  ft.,  and  the  latter  3  m.  long,  with  a  lift 
of  75  ft.  TheMiddlesexcanal,  27  m.  long,  con- 
necting Boston  harbor  with  Oie  Merrimack  at 
Chelmsford  (now  Lowell),  was  completed  in 
1808.  These  works  are  now  either  abandoned 
or  used  only  for  water  power  and  irrigation. 
The  following  table  gives  the  length,  dimen- 
sions, and  cost  of  construction  of  the  principal 
canals  now  in  nse  in  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  New  York,  given  in  anotJier  table : 
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The  Erie  canal,  383  m.  long,  connecting  the 
Hudson  river  at  Albany  and  Troy  witli  Lake 
Erie  at  Buffalo,  was  commenced  in  1817,  and. 
opened  in  1826,  oosting  $7,602,000.  It  is  to 
the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  principally  that 
itfl  construction  is  due.  From  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  sabject  as  early  as  1812, 
he  was  deputed  with  others  to  submit  to  the 
general  government  the  project  of  connecting 
Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  with  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Hudson.  This  project  failed,  hut  he  suc- 
ceeded while  for  moat  of  the  time  governor  of 
New  York  in  carrying  through  the  enterprise 
as  a  state  work.  It  was  constructed  throngh 
a  repon  which  was  then  for  the  greater  part  a 
wilderness,  aud  was  the  most  extensive  public 
k  that  had  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
•it  t  up  to  that  time.  It  has  since  been  en- 
la  g  d  and  has  now  a  iM-eadth  of  70  ft.  at  the 
rfa  and  56  ft:  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
1  1  th  h  s  been  increased  to  7  ft.  The  locks 
h  b  n  made  110  ft.  long  and  18  ft,  wide. 
It  ed  oyer  several  large  streams  by  stone 

aquedncta  of  great  magnitude.  There  are  73 
looks,  57  of  which  are  double  and  15  single.  It 
rises  20  ft.  at  Albany  by  two  double  locks  110 
by  18  ft.,  and  is  taken  to  West  Troy,  a  distance 
of  6  m.,  where  it  is  carried  ov^  a  ridge  of  slat* 
rook  by  16  double  hft  locks  to  a  height  of  188^ 
ft.  above  tide  water  to  Orescent,  6  m. ;  thence 
to  lock  N"o.  19,  9  m. ;  thence  to  Schoharie 
aqnednet  by  II  locks,  30  m. ;  thejice  to  Spra- 
kers,  14m. ;  thence  to  Frankfort,  36  ni. ;  thence 
to  Utica,  9  m.,  where  by  a  look  of  8  ft.  lift  it 
reaches  the  summit,  or  long  level,  extending  53 
m.  from  Utica  to  Lodi,  a  mile  E.  of  Syracuse. 
At  Lodi  the  canal  falls  27  ft.  by  three  double 
locks  into  the  Syracuse  level,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Oswego  canal  and  united  with  the  wa- 
tere  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  distant  38  m., 
by  18  snigle  looks,  each  110  by  18  ft.  At  Ged-' 
des,  2  m.  W.  of  Syracnse,  the  canal  rises  7  ft., 
and  is  carried  thence  to  Jordan,  15  m.,  where  it 
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falls  8  ft.  into  the  Port  Byron  level,  and  is  car- 
ried to  Port  Byron,  9  m.  Falling  at  this  place 
11  ft.  to  Cayuga  marsh  level,  it  is  carried  16 
m.  to  Clyde ;  thence  to  Arcadia,  14  m.,  it  rises 
through  7  locks;  thence  to  Maoedon,  12  m., 
where  it  again  rises  by  3  locks ;  thence  to 
Pittsford  on  a  level  of  15  m, ;  and  thence  5  m, 
to  Brighton,  rising  by  4  locks.  From  Brighton, 
8  m.  E.  of  Eochester,  to  Lockport,"thereis  a  con- 
tinuous level  of  65  m.  Commencing  at  Eoches- 
ter, the  canal  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds 
west.  At  Lockport  it  is  98  ft.  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, 79  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  7i  ft-  deep.  Here 
there  are  5  double  locks  with  a  total  lift  of  56  ft. 
From  Lockport  to  Buffalo  there  is  a  level  of  81 
m.,  for  3  of  which  it  is  ent  throngh  rock,  with 
a  width  at  the  surface  of  62  ft.,  at  the  bottom 
60  ft.^  and  9  ft.  depth  of  water.  The  canal  is 
snpphed  with  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Seneca  river,  142  m,  E.  of  Buffalo.  Thus  most 
of  the  flow  of  water  is  from  west  to  east,  there 
being  a  fall  through  ouly  five  locks  from  east 
to  west,  between  Lodi  and  the  Seneca  river. 
At  Eome,  15  m.  W.  of  Utica,  the  caual  receives 
a  large  supply  of  water  iVom  the  Black  Elver 
canal,  which  falls  toward  Albany.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  level  between  Utica  and  Syra- 
cuse receives  water  from  Oazenovia  lake  and 
several  other  reservoirs,  which  falls  westward- 
ly,  and  at  Syracuse  supplies  water  to  the  Os- 
wego canal.  The  level  between  Lockport  and 
Buffalo  is  568  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
Hudson  river  at  Albany.  The  tolb  received 
on  all  the  New  York  canals  for  the  year  1872 
amounted  to  $3,072,411.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty transported  on  the  Erie  canal  was  $167,- 
951,307;  on  the  Ohamplain,  128,590,107;  on 
the  Oswego,  $18,602,192;  ontheChemui^,$l,- 
275,239 ;  and  ou  the  Chenango,  $165,801.  The 
total  value  of  property  transported  on  the  Erie 
canal  from  1837  to  1873  inclusive  was  $4,795,7 
2)5,078.  The  following  table  pves  the  dimen- 
sions and  capacity  of  the  New  York  state  canals : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  espendi-  I  ited  with  the  amount  of  tolls  upon  the  tonnage 
turesuponandreceiptsfrom  theNewYorkstate  contributed  to  the  Erie,  and  charged  with  its 
canalstothedoseofisee,  each  canal  being  cred-  |  proportion  of  cost  of  repdrs  and  maintenance : 
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— The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  had  its  origin 
in  a  project  of  Gen.  Washington  for  a  chain  of 
internal  improvenients  by  the  route  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  across  the  raonntaina  to  the  navigable 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Ohio.  In  the  year 
1774  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
le^atorft  of  Virginia  empowering  each  indi- 
ridaals  as  were  disposed  to  open  the  Potomao 
HO  as  to  render  it  navigable  from  tide  water  to 
Will's  oreeli,  but  the  war  of  the  revolntion  in- 
terrnpted  the  enterprise.  In  the  Ml  of  1784 
.ho  again  took  up  the  subject.  His  plan  was 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  to 
Cnmberland,  then  a  frontier  fort,  and  to  con- 
nect by  common  roads  and  portages  with  the 
Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers.  The 
legislatiires  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  appoint- 
ed a  joint  commission,  with  Gen.  Washing- 
ton at  its  head,  to  examine  the  subject.  In 
aocordnnoe  with  their  report  bills  were  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Potomac  com- 
pany. The  charter  provided  that  the  capital 
should  consist  of  500  shares  of  £100  each,  with 
powers  of  enlargement;  that  the  navigation 
should  be  improved  from  tide  water  to  the 
highest  practical  point  on  the  North  branch; 
and  that  tlie  company  might  construct  canals 
and  erect  saoh  locks  as  they  might  think  neces- 
sary. Gen.  Washington  was  elected  the  first 
president,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
until  elected  preadent  of  the  United  States. 
Three  years  were  allowed  by  the  charter  for 
the  completion  of  the  work ;  but  many  difBoul- 
ties  being  enconntered,  that  time  passed,  and 
was  successively  extended  five  times  by  the 
Maryland  and  ten  times  by  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, til!  1820,  when  it  was  concluded  that 
the  Potomac  river  could  not  he  so  improved  as 
to  answerthe  purpose  required.  The  board  of 
public  works  of  Virginia,  on  Jan.  18, 1830,  took 
such  measures  as  finally  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  company  by  which  a  continnons 
canal  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland  was 
completed,  and  publicly  opened  on  Oct.  10, 1850. 
It  lies  on  the  Maryland  aide  of  the  river,  and 
piases  through  the  valley  throughout  its  whole 
length,  except  at  Pawpaw  Bend,  27  m,  from 
Cumberland,  where  it  passes  tirongh  the  moun- 


tain by  a  tunnel  8,118  ft.  in  length.  Its  whole 
length  is  I84-5  m.,  with  a  total  rise  of  lockage 
of  (109  ft.,  which  is  overcome  by  74  locks,  and 
a  tide  lock  connecting  Eock  creek  basin  with 
the  Potomac  river.  It  is  6  ft.  in  depth,  and 
from  Georgetown  to  Harper's  Ferry  60  ft.  wide 
at  the  surface  and  42  ft.  at  the  bottom.  From 
thence  to  Cumberland  it  averages  about  52  ft. 
at  the  surface  and  31  ft.  at  tlie  bottom.  The 
locks  are  100  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  and  are 
capable  of  passing  boats  carrying  120  tons. 
The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  Potomac.  The  cost  up  to  the 
year  1861  was  $11,071,176.  A  branch  to  Alex- 
andria, 7  m.  long,  crosses  the  Potomac  over  an 
aqueduct  previously  described.  The  earnings 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from  June  1, 
1871,  to  May31,  1873,  were  $476,164,  while 
the  expenditures  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance for  the  ^arae  time  were  $322,859.  Du- 
ring the  year  1872  there  were  brought  to 
Washington  and  Alesandria  923,177  tons  of 
coal.  The  stock  is  principally  owned  by  the 
state  of  Maryland.  A  president  and  six 
directors  are  chosen  annually,  the  board  of 
public  works  voting  for  the  state.^The  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal,  which  extends  from 
Rondont  on  the  Hudson  to  Port  Jervis  on  the 
Delaware,  was  constructed  by  a  company  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  tide  water.  It  has 
since  been  enlarged,  the  wjdth  being  increased 
at  the  surface  from  82  to  44  ft.,  and  the  depth 
from  4  to  6  ft.  The  locks  were  also  increased  in 
length  from  76  to  100  ft.,  and  the  width  from 
9  to  15  ft.  The  cost  of  enlargement  was 
$9,317,653.  There  are  now  three  locks  on  tlie 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  one  at  the  W. 
end  of  10  ft.  lift,  and  two  E.  of  the  summit, 
each  of  8  ft.  hft.  They  are  34  ft.  wide  in  the 
dear  and  220  ft.  long  in  the  chamber  between 
gates,  with  8  ft.  depd>  of  water.  As  the  water 
for  the  summit  level  of  this  canal  is  mainly 
pumped  up  by  steam,  a  water-saving  basin  has 
been  built  alongMde  the  16  ft.  look,  of  abont 
eight  times  the  area  of  the  lock,  which  works 
well  and  saves  about  half  the  water  that  would 
be  used  without  it.  There  are  now  Hlockson 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  with  lifts  from 
6  to  12  ft.,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  on 
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the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware.  All  the  looks  oa 
both  these  canals  have  drop  gates  at  the  upper 
end.  They  revolve  aronnd  a  horizontal  hollow, 
qnoin  in.  tie  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  instead 
of  vertical  iiollow  quoins  on  the  aides  of  the 
lock.  The  chambers  of  the  locks  are  faced 
with  plank,  which  is  much  less  injurious  to  the 
boats  than  cut  stone  faces,  and  is  swd  to  be  less 
expensive  to  keep  in  repair. — A  comprehensive 
system  of  improvement  of  river  navigation  in 
connection  with  canals  is  in  progress  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  IllinoiB  and  Miohigan 
canal,  connecting  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan 
with  La  Salle  on  the  Illinois  river,  a  distance 
of  abont  100  m.,  will  be  enlarged  to  a  width 
of  100  ft.  at  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  T  ft. 
The  IllinoiB  river,  from  La  Salle  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  230  m.,  with 
a  total  &1!  of  28  ft.,  will  be  deepened  and  locks 
oonstrnoted  for  the  passage  of  boats.  One 
look,  at  Henry  on  this  river,  was  completed  in 
Jannary,  and  opened  in  March,  1872.  It  is 
860  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  and  will  admit  the 
paasage  of  12  canal  boats  at  one  time.  In  com- 
mencing the  work  for  this  look  7^  acres  were 
enclosed  by  a  coffer  dam  made  of  timbers  and 
sheet  pilii^,  protected  by  a  gravel  slope  on  the 
outside,  and  the  water  drawn  with  a  rotary 
pump.  The  dimensions  of  the  pit  excavated  for 
the  foundation  of  the  lock  were  486  by  115  ft., 
and  averaged  6  ft.  in  depth.  After  the  eioava- 
tion  8,200  bearing  piles  of  hard  wood,  from  12 
to  25  ft.  long  and  13  in.  in  diameter,  were 
driven  over  t£e  bottom,  and  on  these  11  rows 
of  timbers  12  by  12  in.  square  were  placed 
longitudinally,  extending  477  ft.,  and  bolted  to 
the  piles.  On  these  timbers  transverse  ones  of 
the  same  cross  dimensions  were  placed  6  in. 
apart  and  bolted,  and  all  the  spaces  were  filled 
with  hydraulic  concrete.  The  whole  founda- 
tion was  then  covered  with  2*  inch  plank 
secured  to  the  timbers.  The  walls  of  the  lock 
are  bnilt  of  magneeian  limestone  laid  in  hy- 
draulic cement.  The  water  is  received  and 
discharged  through  culverts  in  the  walls.  The 
total  amount  of  masonry  nsed  was  10,828  cubic 
yards.  The  gates  are  each  48  ft.  wide  and  24 
ft^high,  containing  over  20,000  ft.  of  white  oak 
timberand27,000Ibs.  of  wrought  and  cast  iron. 
Improvements  are  bXso  being  made  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Little  Wabash  river  by  deepening 
and  the  construction  of  looks, — 5AJp  CanaU. 
The  state  of  Miohigan  completed  the  constrao- 
tion  of  a  ship  oanal  at  the  Sanlt  8te.  Marie, 
the  strait  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  into  Lake  Huron,  in  1855.  This  canal 
was  100  ft.  wide  at  the  surface  and  12  ft. 
deep,  having  a  look  870. ft.  long  and  70  ft. 
wide,  with  a  lift  of  12  ft.,  and  was  one  mile  in 
length.  This  work  is  now  in  course  of  en- 
largement by  the  general  government,  and 
when  completed  the  width  at  the  coping  of 
reveting  walls  will  be  102  ft.  6  in.  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  100  ft.  At  a  depth  of  18 
ft.  it  will  be  93  ft.  6  in,  wide,  and  on  the  bot- 
tom, at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  will  be  78  ft.  6 
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wide.  The  slope  of  the  side  after  the  wall  is 
built,  and  of  the  rock  excavation,  will  be  1  to 
4,  and  the  slope  from  18  ft.  depth  to  the  bot- 
tom wUl  be  5  to  1.  There  will  be  a  system  of 
two  locks  of  400  by  80  ft^  and  a  single  lock 
of  the  same  dimensions,  to  overoome  the  dif- 
ference of  level  at  one  lift.  ^  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  which  in  some  parts  of  its  conrse  is  too 
rapid,  was  considered  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  and  the  Lachine  canal  was  pro- 
posed, to  overcome  the  rapids  of  that  name 
jast  above  the  city  of  Montreal,  sometimes 
called  the  rapids  of  St.  Lonis.  No  practical 
steps  were  however  taken  till  1815,  when  the 
l^slature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  work, 

'  ih  was  commenced  in  1831  and  completed 
336,  at  a  total  cost  of  $488,404.  Its  di- 
mensions at  that  time  were  28  ft.  wide  at  bot- 

,  48  ft.  at  water  line,  and  i^  ft.  deep,  with 
7  locks,  each  100  ft.  long  by  20  wide;  and  it 
was  8J^  m,  long.  As  early  as  February,  1816, 
a  joint  commission  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  r^orted  on  the  project 
of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario, 
and  upon  other  works  connected  with  inland 
navigation;  and  Ool,  Niool  subsequently  in- 
troduced ft  bin  appropriating  money  for  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  beat  route  of  water  com- 
munication between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
as  well  as  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal. 
In  1821  a  commission  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  snb;iect,  and  it  reported  in  1833  in 
favor  of  constructing  the  WeUand  canal,  of 
siioh  dimensions  as  would  accomrnodate  the 
class  of  vessels  then  navigating  the  lakes.  The 
result  of  this  report  was  the  incorporation  of 
the  Welland  caijal  company,  who  proposed  to 
establish  the  necessary  communication  by  a 
canal  and  raOway.  Tbey  intended  to  rnn  np 
the  natural  waters  of  the  Welland  river  and  to 
pass  across  the  township  of  Thorold,  tunnelling 
through  a  high  ridge  of  land  about  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  1825,  this  plan  being  considered 
objectionable,,  a  new  one  was  adopted.  It 
was  determined  to  have  the  entrance  at  the 
month  of  Twelve-Mile  creek,  or  Port  Dal- 
houMe,  and  the  upper  terminus  at  the  Welland 
river,  from  whence  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
oanal  was  to  be  drawn,  A  new  company  was 
formed,  and  in  1828,  five  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  two  schooners,  one 
of  85  tons  burden,  ascended  the  canal  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  tie  Welland  river.  Subse- 
quently the  company  proposed  to  extend  the 
main  line  of  the  canal  over  the  Welland  river 
to  Port  Colbome,  by  enlar^ng  about  5  m.  of 
the  feeder  and  excavating  a  now  canal  for  the 
remaining  distance  of  the  bay.  In  1851  the 
government  approved  this  project  and  granted 
a  loan  of  $200,000,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1853.  It  is  now  (1873)  being  agun  en- 
larged so  that  the  locks  shall  be  270  ft.  long,  45 
ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  deep.  The  present  dimen- 
sions of  the  Canadian  canals  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  as  follows: 
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—The  Oaledonian  canal,  the  greatest  work  of 
its  kind  in  Britain,  pasites  tlirou^^L  the  centre 
'  of  tlie  Highlands  trom  Moray  tnth  on  the  E. 
coast  to  Locli  Linnhe  on  the  west  It  has  a 
total  length  of  60  in  ,  molnding  tkree  lakes, 
Ness,  Oioh,  and  Lochy,  whose  comhined 
length  is  3T  m.  The  23  m.  of  artificial  canal 
is  132  ft,  wide  at  the  surface,  60  ft.  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  has  a  depth  of  30  ft.  The  work  was 
done  hy  the  government  from  designs  and 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Telfori 
The  total  cost  up  to  1822,  when  it  was  opened, 
was  £006,258,  which' to  1839  was  increased  to 
£1,033,628,  the  additional  expense  being  prin- 
cipally made  in  1889  by  covering  the  slopes 
with  stone  work,  by  which  means  washing 
of  them  has  been  prevented.  Since  then 
steam  power  has  been  used  npon  the  canal 
with  perfect  success,  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  of 
water  making  from  7  to  11  m.  an  hour  without 
injury  to  the  banks.  From  May,  1824,  to 
May,  1835,  there  passed  through  the  Caledonia 
canal  1,142  vessels,  of  which  149  were  steam- 
ers. In  1833,  102  steamers  passed  throngh. 
From  May,  1856,  to  May,  ,1856,  there  passed 
through  1,932  vessels,  of  which  412  were 
steamers;  and  in  1867-'8,  from  May  to  May, 
1,848  vessels  found  transit,  of  which  609  were 
steamers.  It  will  be  seen  irom  these  iignres 
that  tlie  work  possesses  greater  engineerii^ 
than  commercid  importance.  The  Crinan 
canal,  in  Argyleshire,  uniting  Loch  Gilp  with 
Jura  sound,  was  commenced  in  1793  by  a  com- 
n  account  of  financial  embarrass- 
s  transferred  to  the  barons  of  the 
n  Scotland,  who  ga^e  its  man- 
the  commissioners  of  the  Oale- 
donian canal  It  is  9  m.  long  and  12  it.  deep, 
admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  is 
constantly  need  by  steamers.  The  North  Hol- 
land canal,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  cut  from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amster- 
dam, to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  51  m.  It  is 
124  ft,  in  breadth  at  the  surface  and  81  ft. 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  suificient  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawingl8ft.  of  water.  The 
open  sea  can  be  reached  in  about  two  days,  but 
in  winter  considerable  difBculty  is  esperienced 
from  obstmotions  by  ice,  the  removal  of  which 
is  expensive.  Before  the  constmction  of  this 
canal  William  I.  had  proposed  to  connect  Am- 
sterdam directly  with  the  North  sea.  After- 
ward, the  canal  to  the  Helder  proving  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  commerce,  the  idea  was 
revived,  and  a  new  canal  is  now  nearly  com- 
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pleted  (Apnl,  187S)  which  mainly  realizes 
tie  plan  of  King  William.  The  first  practical 
steps  to  accomplish  the  object  were  taken  in 
1852,  but  it  was  not  till  1865  that  work  was 
actually  commenced.  A  necessary  adjunct  is 
the  harbor  on  the  North  sea,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw  of  London, 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company  by 
which  the  work  is  prosecuted  as  a  business 
enterprise.  This  harbor  is  formed  by  two 
piers,  which  spring  from  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8,917  ft.  apart,  converging  toward 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  77°  with  the 
base  hne,  and  extending  into  the  sea  a  distance 
also  of  3,917  ft.,  where  they  are  2,165  ft.  apart. 
Here  the  walls  form  angles  and  approach  each 
other  more  rapidly  for  a  distance  of  1,132  ft., 
making  the  entire  length  of  each  pier  5,049  ft., 
and  placing  the  outer  termini  at  a  distance  of 
853  ft.  from  each  other.  After  several  ex- 
periments, one  of  which  was  to  attempt  to 
build  a  sea  wall  from  the  natural  bottom,  the 
following  system  of  construction  was  adopted; 
A  layer  of  basalt  rock  abont  20  metres  wider 
than  the  sea  wall,  which  has  an  average  width 
at  the  base  of  abont  40  ft,,  is  first  deposited  to 
the  depth  of  about  4  ft.,  and  upon  this  the 
wall  ia  erected  of  blocks  of  concrete  laid  in 
Portland  cement,  and  with  an  inclination  of 
one  seventh  of  the  height.  When  completed, 
tie  canal  wiE  have  a  width  at  the  surface  of 
176'6  ft.  (including  bermes,  186-5  ft.),  and  at 
the  bottom  a  width  of  89  ft.,  with  a  depth  of 
28  ft.  There  will  be  a  double  lock  at  either 
end. — The  history  of  the  present  Suez  canal, 
completed  in  1869,  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest.  According  to  Strabo  and  Phny,  ge- 
aoBtris  (Barneses  II.,  about  1300  B.  0.)  con- 
structed a  canal  between  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea ;  but  Dr.  Brugsch, 
who  is  supported  by  Lenormant  and  Cheval- 
lier,  believes,  from  an  examination  of  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions  at  Eamak,  that  it  was 
bnilt  by  Sethos,  the  fkther  of  Eameses.  This 
canal  only  served  to  convey  water,  for  which 
purpose  alone  it  was  probably  intended.  Ne- 
oho,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  600  B.  C, 
projected  upon  the  same  route  the  first  ship 
canal  of  which  we  have  any  account;  but  he 
desisted  from  the  work  on  being  warned  by  tlie 
oracle  that  he  was  constructing  it  for  the  use 
of  the  invader.  It  was  to  have  led  from  tbe 
Nile  near  Bubastis,  by  the  city  of  Thoum,  along 
a  natural  valley  to  Hero6polis  and  thence  into 
the  lower  Bitter  Lakes,  which  are  now  abont 
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40  m.  from  the  present  head  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  which  had  then  been  cut  off  hy  &  sand 
bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  contiaued  by 
Dariua  Hystaspis  as  far  as  the  lower  Bittw 
Lakes;  and  though  carried  no  farther,  it  served 
to  water  the  land  through  which  it  flowed. 
As  built  by  Darius,  the  canal  was  BT  m.  long. 
About  2T0  B.  0.-  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
founded  the  oitj  of  Arainoe  on  the  northern 
estremitj  of  the  Hero5polite'  gulf,  carried  the 
canal  to  near  that  place,  and  aocorduig  to  Dio- 
doras  connected  it  with  the  sea  by  locks.  It 
was  about  93  m.  long,  and  on  aJi  average  about 
150ft.  wide,  and  from  15  to  80  ft  deep.  Pliny 
says  it  was  30  ft.  deep,  and  it  probably  was  for 
some  portion  of  its  length.  It  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained how  long  this  canal  was  used,  but  it  be- 
came obstructed  by  sand  before  the  time  of 
'  Trajan,  who  restored  it  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
2d  oentary,  at  the  same  time  changing  its 
route.  The  Nile  was  deserting  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  the 
water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  river.  Trajan 
therefore  commenced  the  work  at  Babylon,- 
opposite  Memphis,  and  according  to  Bharpe  It 
passed  by  Heliopolis,  Sc«n8a  Veteranorum,  He- 
roSpolis,  and  Serapioni,  joined  the  upper  Bit- 
ter Lakes,  and  then  passed  to  the  Bed  see  at 
Olyama  (which  took  its  name  from  the  looks), 
about  10  m.  8.  of  ArsmoS.  That  town  had 
ceased  to  be  a  port,  having  been  separated  from 
the  sea  by  the  drifting  sands.  This  canal  also 
became  useless  from  the  same  cause,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  638-640, 
by  Amru,  the  Arab  general  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  again  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  title  of 
the  "  Oanal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful."  It 
was  again  used  for  more  than  a  century,  when 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  command  of  the 
caliph  Al-Mansour  in  767,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  been  restored.  In  modern  times  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  subject  of  a.  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  by  Napoleon  I.  du- 
ring his  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  had  a  survey 
made  by  a  corps  of  engineers,  who  reported 
that  the  level  of  the  Red  sea  was  SO  ft.  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  an  error  wTiioh 
remained  undisputed  till  1B40,  when  an  English 
officer  was  led  to  the  opinion  from  barometrio 
measurements  that  the  two  seas  had  about  the 
same  water  level  at  mean  tide.    The  subject 


Robert  Stephenson,  and  Signor  Negreili  to 
make  a  survey,  which  they  did,  reporting  that 
the  two  seas  had  exactly  the  same  mean  level. 
Another  examination  was  made  in  1853,  which 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  tie  survey  of  1847 ; 
but  Mr,  Stephenson  expressed  an  ui^avorable 
opinion  of  tjie  feasibility  of  the  constrnction  of 
a  canal  which  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  its  be- 
coming obstructed  by  sand,  which  had  been  a 
cause  of  difficulty  with  the  canal  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, upon  the  old  route  of  which,  or  near  it, 
it  was  thus  far  proposed  to  construct  the  new 


one.  There  seemed  to  be  much  force  in  his 
position,  and  the  project  was  never  so  favora- 
bly entertained  by  the  English  as  by  the  Trench. 
In  1854  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Said  Pasha, 
granted  to  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  an  engi- 
neer belonging  to  the  French  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  Egypt,  and  a  company  to  be  formed  by 
him  for  the  purpose,  the  esclnsive  right  of 
constructing  a  ship  canal  fi^im  Tineh,  near  the 
rnms  of  ancient  Pelusium,  to  Suez.  The  plan 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  difiered  from  those  which  had 
previously  been  considered,  by  proposing,  in- 
stead of  connecting  the  oanal  with  the  Nile,  a 
more  direct  route,  and  instead  of  cutting  it 
alongside  of  the  chain  of  lakes  that  lie  between 
the  two  seas,  to  carry  it  through  them  in  a 
nearly  direct  line,  and.  adopt  a  more  easterly 
location  for  the  northern  terminus.     The  cora- 

Eany  was  organized  in  1858  under  the  title  of 
(  compagnie  uitveergelle  du  eanal  maritime  de 
Suez,  and  was  guaranteed  the  right  of  way  for 
99  years,  with  the  consideration  that  the  Egyp- 
tian government  is  to  receive  15  per  cent,  of 
the  tolls.  The  company's  capital  was  at  first 
200,000,000  francs,  in  400,000  shares  of  500 
francs  each,  which  was  increased  in  1867  by 
a  loan  of  100,000,000  iVancs.  The  work  re- 
quired two  distinct  undertakings.  The  first 
and  principal  was  the  construction  of  the 
broad  and  deep  salt-water  channel,  extending 
from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  without  looks.  The 
other,  preliminary  in  point  of  time,  though 
secondary  in  importance,  was  the  constrnction 
of  a  fresh-water  canal,  for  transportation  as 
well  as  for  supplying  water  to  the  workmen 
and  their  families  along  the  line.  This  canal 
commences  at  a  place  called  Zagazig,  and,  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  Nile,  is  carried  to  Suez, 
much  of  the  way  along  the  line  of  the  ancient 
csia]  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  navigable  the 
whole  distance,  falls  being  overcome  by  locks. 
At  Ismailia  (named  after  the  present  khedive 
Ismail  Pasha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Said 
Pasha  in  1868),  a  central  point  on  the  great 
oanal  at  Lake  Timsah,  water  was  forced  into  a 
double  line  of  fl-inch  pipes,  and  carried  by  them 
jong  the  line  of  the  canal  to  Port  Said.  The 
lengUi  of  the  Snez  canal  is  about  100  m.,  of 
which  75  m.  are  actual  oanal,  while  for  25  m. 
it  passes  through  lakes,  a  portion  of  which  af- 
forded water  of  sufficient  depth,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  which  required  excavating.  The 
width  of  the  canaJ,  except  at  those  places 
where  it  runs  through  high  ground,  is  325  ft. 
at  the  surface  and  72  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
depth  26  ft.  At  the  places  referred  to  the 
width  is  only  195  ft.  at  the  surface,  with  slopes 
of  3  to  1.  At  El-Guisr,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Lake  Timsah,  for  a  distance  of  llj  m.  the  oanal 
encomiters  the  highest  ground,  the  excavation 
varying  from  30  to  8S  ft.  in  depth.  Twenty- 
five  dredges  and  an  immense  force  of  laborers 
were  engaged  upon  this  division  at  one  time, 
removing  about  600,000  cubic  metres  of  earth 
per  month.  The  works  at  Port  Said  consist  of 
a  basin  875  yards  square,  and  of  an  eastern  and 
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western  storm  jetty,  estending  into  the  sea, 
the  eaateni  jetty  being  3,609  and  the  western 
2,515  yai-ds  long,  having  a  distance  of  43'r 
yards  between  tliem.  The  jetties  are  con- 
stmcted  of  bloelts  oHetan  agglornirS,  made  of 
hydranhc  lime  from  Tail  in  Ardfeohe,  France, 
and  beach  sand.  The  channel  is  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  for  a  good  part  of  the  enclosed 
apace.  At  the  Suez  estremity  the  harbor  is 
dso  dredged  to  a  depth  of  26  ft. ;  a  break- 
water protects  the  entrance  from  southerly 
winds,  and  a  basin,  constructed  by  the  com- 
pany, affords  a  good  harbor.  The  canal  was 
offlciaUy  opened  J^ov.  IT,  1869,  at  which  time 
60  ships  had  passed  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
In  1871  there  passed  through  785  vessels,  of 
which  643  were  steamers  and  63  men-of-war. 
The  total  receipts  from  tonnage,  coasters,  pas- 
sengers (10  ft.  per  head),  and  piloting,  were 
tl, 880,455. — In  18T0  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States  sent  out  two  exploring  expedi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practi- 
cability of  uniting  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  canal  across  the  American  isth- 
mus. One  of  these  espeditions  was  sent  to  the 
isthmus  <rf  Darien,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Tehuantepec.  The  latter,  under  the  command 
of  Oapt.  Shufeldt  of  the  navy,  originated  from 
a  grant  by  the  Mexican  government  to  a  com- 
pany formed  by  Emilio  La  Sere,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Tehnantepec  railway 
company.  The  report  of  the  officers  who 
made  the  exploration  and  surveys,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  who  had  made  previous  surveys, 
is  to  the  effect  that  no  extraordinary  engioeer- 
ing  difficulties  are  presented.  It  is  estimated 
that  sufficient  water  can  be  procured  from  riv- 
ers in  the  Sierra  Madre  to  amply  feed  the  canal. 
The  route  commences  about  30  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ooatzacoalcos  in  tiie  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  traversing  it  for  a  oonsiderable  dis- 
tance, ascends  to  a  level  of  about  680  ft.,  then 
descends  to  the  lagoon  on  the  Pacific,  a  total 
distance  of  about  120  m.  It  is  the  most  north- 
em  route  that  can  he  selected,  and  makes  the 
distance  from  Wew  Orleans  to  Hong  Kong  9,900 
m.  less  than  by  way  of  Oape  Horn,  and  1,218  m. 
less  than  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  From 
New  York  to  Hong  Kong  the  distance  by  way 
of  Tehnantepec  is  8,245  m.  less  than  by  way  of 
Oape  Horn,  and  1,588  m.  less  than  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  the  route  from  Liver- 
pool to  eastern  Asiatic  ports  is  also  consider- 
ably shortened.  The  Darien  expedition,  under 
Commander  T.  0.  Selfridge,  anrveyed  three 
routes  across  the  narrower  part  of  the  isthmus 
which  have  been  reported  as  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  tunneOing  which  would 
he  required ;  a  locked  canal  being  out  of  the 
question  for  want  of  water.  Five  months  were 
spent  in  surveying  the  route  of  the  Atrato  and 
Tuyra  rivers,  but  the  broken  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  swamps  encountered  were 
considered  unfavorable.  The  route  by  the 
Napipi  river,  a  branch  of  the  Atrato,  was  then 
surveyed,  upon  which  Commander  SelMdj 
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made  a  favorable  report.  He  proposes  to  look 
up  to  a  summit  of  180  ft.  from  the  Pacific,  by 
■ "  'looks,  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  canal 

the  Atrato,  which  is  40  ft.  above  the  level 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  rise  by  9  looks, 
90  ft.,  to  the  same  level.  Eight  miles  of  this 
level  will  include  three  miles  of  cutting  125  ft. 
I,  and  a  tunnel  of  five  miles,  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  lai^est  ships ;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  $125,000,000.  He  is  now 
(April,  1873)  surveying  the  valley  of  the  Bo- 
jaya,  a  stiU  more  southern  tributary  of  the 
Atrato,  which  is  regarded  as  a  more  favorable 
route.  An  expedition  to  Nicaragua  is  also  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  route  surveyed  by  Col, 
Childs  in  1850-'61.  The  hne  selected  by  him 
proceeds  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brito  on  the 
Pacific,  It  traverses  the  lake  to  its  outlet  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  follows  the  San  Juan  river  for 
about  90  m.,  and  then  uses  a  canal  to  the  har- 
bor of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  total  distance 
being  194  m.  This  plan  includes  14  locks  on 
each  slope. 

CU!jU£,  mralik,  a  Venetian  admiraJ  who  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  In 
1469  he  was  commander  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
at  Negropont  (the  ancient  Chalcis),  and  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  town  of  Enos,  belonging 
to  Turkeyj  but  wholly  occupied  by  Greeks. 
The  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the  inoffensive 
inhabitants  created  great  indignation  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Mohammed  II.,  with  a  view 
of  avenging  the  outrages,  besieged  Negropont 
with  a  force  of  120,000  men,  and  after  a  violent 
contest  expelled  the  Venetians  in  July,  1470. 
Canale,  to  whom  this  defeat  was  attributed, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  council  of  ten ; 
but  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Pan!  II,  and  of  other 
influential  persons,  his  punishment  was  com- 
muted to  exile  for  life  at  Porto  Gruero,  where 
he  died. 

CIKILEITO,  or  Cuile,  Intonlo.  I.  An  Italian 
ptunter,  born  in  Venice,  Oct.  18,  1697,  died 
there,  Aug.  20,  1768.  His  father  was  a  scene 
painter,  and  educated  him  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. HeresidedforatimeinEome,  aboutthe 
year  1719,  and  there  studied  the  remains  of  an- 
tiqnity,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he 
painted  numerous  views  of  that  city,  reprodu- 
cing with  great  accuracy  its  palaces,  churches, 
and  canals.  The  best  of  these  was  tiie  view 
of  the  Grand  canal,  which  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Lonvre.  He  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  painted  an  mterior  view  of  King's 
chapel,  Cambridge.  His  works  are  found  in 
all  the  galleries  of  Europe.  I[>  Nephew  of  the 
preceding,  also  known  as  Canaletto,  but  whose 
real  name  was  Bernardo  Belptto,  bom  in 
Venice  in  1724,  died  in  Warsaw  in  1780.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  whose  style  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated,  excelled  in  perspective,  and 
for  some  years  painted  in  Dresden,  London, 
and  other  cities. 

CiSlSDUfiEA,  the  capita!  of  Ontario  Co.,  New 
York,  situated  at  the  N,  end  of  the  lake  of  the 
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same  name,  24  m.  8.  E,  of  Rochester;  pop.  ' 
of  the  township  in  1870,  T,274 ;  of  the  vil- 
lage, 4,862.  The  Kew  York  Central  raihTDafl  is 
here  joined  by  the  Oanandaigna  branch  from 
Rochester  to  Elmira,  and  bj  the  Oanandaigna, 
Black  Eook.  and  Tonawanda  railroad.  From 
the  npper  part  of  the  village  the  ground  slopes 
gradutdly  toward  the  shores  of  the  lake,  afford- 
ing a  magnificent  view. .  Many  of  the  residen- 
ces are  snrroimded  by  fine  gardens  and  gronnda 
ornamented  with  great  taate.  There  are'  sev- 
eral chnrches,  a  court  house,  academy,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  The  lake  is  15  m.  long 
and  from  f  to  li  m.  wide. 

CANINOBE,  or  Cannra,  a  seaport  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  presiden- 
cy of  Madras,  situated  on  a  small  bay,  in  !at. 
11=  53'  N.,  Ion.  75°  36'  E.,  45  m.  N.  W.  of 
Calicut ;  pop.,  indnding  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing a  m.  further  inland,  abont  40,000.  The 
fort  is  built  on  Oananore  point,  and  ships  may 
safely  anchor  in  this  vicinity  in  about  five  tath- 
oms  of  water,  the  approach  to  the  harbor  be- 
in^  dangerous  in  other  directions.  The  place 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  good  houses,  especially  the  residences  of  the 
former  local  rulers.  Itis  the  principal  military 
station  in  the  province  of  Malabar ;  the  fort 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  English,  and 
there  are  barracks  for  three  regiments.  Ooooa- 
nnts  are  exported  to  Arabia,  Snmatra,  Bengal, 
and  Surat,  together  with  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
grain,  shark  fins,  and  coir  cordage ;  the  im- 
ports are  horses,  piece  goods,  sugar,  camphor, 
opirnn,  silk,  and  benzoin.  The  town  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  taken  in  1501  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  fortified  it,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1864  The  latter  sold  it  to  a 
native  Mohammedanfamily,  the  head  of  which, 
imder  the  title  of  ieeltee,  possessed  absolnte 
sovereignty  over  it,  with  a  small  ai^aceot  ter- 
ritory and  the  Laceadive  islands,  till  1791, 
when  it  became  tributary  to  the  English. 

CMlfil,  a  district  of  British  India,  occupy- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindo- 
Btan,  between  the  summits  of  the  Ghaut  mouu- 
feun  range  and  the  Arabian  sea,  bounded  N,  by 
Goa,  E.  by  Bejapoor  and  Mysore,  and  8.  by 
Malabar.  Its  extreme  length  from  N".  to  S.  is 
nearly  240  m. ;  breadth  from  18  to  80  m. ;  area, 
Y.228  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,100,000.  The  na- 
le  district  Tutawa,  and  the  present 
was  probably  formed  by  Europeans 
from  Oamata,  the  ancient  name  of  a  kingdom 
in  the  Deocan.  A  somewhat  indefinite  boun- 
dary running  E.  and  W.,  about  lat.  13°  40'  S"., 
divides  the  district  into  two  parts,  North  and 
South  Canara.  The  surface  of  both  portions 
is  mountwnous  in  the  eastern  part,  bnt  in  the 
western  a  plain  stretches  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  The  chief  products  are 
cocoanuts,  pepper,  and  sandal  and  teak  wood. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  followers  of 
Brahraanism,  hut  there  are  also  many  Jains  and 
a.  ivai  Mohammed  an  s.— Little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  the  district,  but  about  themid- 
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die  of  the  18th  century  it  was  conquered  by 
Hyder  Ah  and  incorporated  in  his  dominions. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore 
until  in  1799  it  was  added  to  the  British  eon- 
quests  in  India,  In  Forth  Canara  the  princi- 
pal cities  are  Oondapoor,  Batculi,  Honahwar, 
Coomta,  Mirjan,  Unkola,  and  Sedashevagurh ; 
in  South  Oanara  are  Mangalore,  Buntwalla, 
Udapi,  Barcur,  Karkull,  and  Jamalabad.  Man- 
galore  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and 
through  it  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  re- 
gion is  carried  on. 

CMiBIS,  m  KuiRriB,  GoustanUDC,  a  Greek  naval 
officer  and  statesman,  born  in  the  island  of 
Ipsara  about  1790.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1821  he  was  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  Shortly  after  the  devastation  of 
the  island  of  Scio  by  the  Turks,  he  followed 
the  fieet  of  the  Greeks  under  Miaulis  with  two 
Are  ships  to  the  harbor  of  that  island  {June, 
1822),  and  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  the 
vessels  of  the  oapudan  pasha  and  capudan 
bey,  of  which  the  one,  lighted  up  at  the  time 
in  celebration  of  the  Bamitdan,  was  blown 
up  with  thousands  of  men,  and  the  other 
scarcely  escaped  as  a  wreck.  In  November, 
1832,  he  performed  a  sunilar  exploit  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tenedos,  which  saved  the  Greek  fleet 
from  destruction.  He  revenged  the  Turkish 
cruelties  on  his  native  island  by  a  new  victory 
at  Samos,  near  the  proraontery  of  Mycale, 
Aug.  17, 1824,  which  saved  the  island  of  Samos 
irom  the  fate  of  Scio  and  Ipsara.  But  his  bold 
attempt  to  bum  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bar- 
bor  of  Alesandria,  where  -it  lay  ready  to  take 
the  troops  of  Mehemet  All  to  the  Morea,  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the  moment  of 
execution  (Aug.  4,  1835).  He  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  from 
America,  was  elected  in  1837  representative 
of  Ipsara  in  the  national  congress  at  Castri, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  commander  of  Mo- 
nemvasia,  and  subsequently  of  a  naval  sqnad- 
ron.  After  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
in  1831,  he  retired  te  Syra,  but  afterward  reen- 
tered the  navy  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Un- 
der King  Otho  be  served  from  1846  as  ad- 
miral, senator,  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister  of  marine,  till  1855,  when  he  resigned. 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  disgusted  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all 
his  orders  and  coinmiMions,  resolved  thence- 
forth to  be  only  a  private  citizen.  In  1861  he 
refused  a  pension  of  12,000  francs  and  declined 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral.  Returning  to  pub- 
lic life,  he  was  made  prime  minister,  Jan.  26, 
1862.  He  was  prominent  in  the  provisional 
government  of  1863,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
deputation  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  offer  the 
throne  to  Prince  George.  InMarch  and  April, 
1864,  he  was  minister  of  marine  and  president 
of  the  council,  and  again  from  August,  1864,  to 
March  14,  1865. 

CiKiRT  BIRD  {fringilla  GanaHa,  Swains.), 
a  well  known  member  of  the  finch  family,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  islands,  but  naturalized  m 
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Europe  and  the  United  States  Tt  e  nat  ve  1  ird 
differs  materiallj  from  tlie  vai  ety  commonlv 
seen  in  cages ;  the  adult  male  lias  a  much  diuk 
er  bill ;  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  va 
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lies  from  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  front,  chin, 
throat,  and  breast,  to  a  golden  yellow  on  the 
belly ;  the  sides,  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts 
are  dirty  white ;  the  top  of  the  head,  baot,  and 
upper  tail  ooverta,  brown  ash,  with  a  longitu- 
din  1  b  wn  spot  down  each  feather ;  the  wing 
f  tl  rfl  brown  black,  with  pale  brown  edges, 
m  g  ed  with  white  near  the  back.  The 
i  f  the  female  is  more  dingy  and  indis- 
m  t,  h  ing  much  !esa  greenish  yellow  abont 
t  In  ze  it  is  smaller  than  the  domeiticated 
p  It  builds  in  thick  bushes  and  trees, 

p  n  February,  and  lays  from  four  to  six 
p  1  bl  eggs,  hatching  five  or  six  broods  in  a 
It  is  very  familiar,  and  frequents  the 
g  d  n  of  Madeira,  where  its  song  is  highly 
p  d  — The  domesticated  species  is  about  54 
n  hes  I  ng,  with  a  pale  bill,  and  the  whole 
pi  mag  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  with  the  edge 
f  tl  w  ng  yellowish  white ;  tie  colors  of  the 
f  m  1  e  less  bright.  The  original  stock  is 
sdd  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Canary 
islands  about  the  14tli  century ;  in  Europe  it 
has  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine  (caTduelU 
tpwua),  the  venturon  {fringilla  citrinella),  the 
serin  (Jringilla  seriaut),  the  goldfinch  (car- 
dueUi  communii),  and  various  other  birds,  pro- 
ducing hybrids,  fertile  and  sterile,  of  great 
variety  of  color  and  characters.  There  are 
ftboutSO  varieties  of  the  canary.  They  are  bred 
in  immense  numbers  on  the  contment  of  Eu- 
rope, and  many  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Germany.  The  two  varieties  moat 
prized  by  amateurs  are  the  jonqni!  and  the 
mealy,  which  combine  the  greatest  beauty  of 
color  with  excellence  in  song;  the  latter  have 
a  bright  orange  cap,  this  color  pervadii^  the 
whole  plumage,  except  on  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  are  deep  black ;  the  former  have  the 
neck,  back,  and  wings  waved  and  mottled  with 
purplish  gray  tints.  The  German  birds  have 
often  considerable  green  in  their  plumage.  The 
most  mottled  varieties  may  be  as  good  singers 
as  those  of  the  purest  colors.  The  song  of  the 
canary  is  familiar  to  every  one.  "With  less 
power,  compass,  and  variety  than  the  nightin- 
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gale  t  has  greater  powers  of  imitation,  a  bet- 
ter eir,  anda  better  memory.  It  becomes 
very  tame,  is  capableof  attachment  to  man,  and 
is  easily  educated  to  perform  tricks  at  .public 
exhibitions.  Their  dispositions  are  as  various 
aa  their  colors.  They  begin  to  pair  about  the 
m  ddle  of  February,  and  i^ill  rajie  a  very  neat 
nest  rf  the  proper  materials  are  supplied  to 
them  they  will  also  lay  in  nests  artificially  pre- 
pared The  time  of  incubation  is  18  or  14  days ; 
the  number  of  eggs  is  usually  sis.  The  young 
partake  of  the  'phyaical  characters  of  the  pa- 
rents whether  gay  or  mottled.  Their  favorite 
lood  IS  canary  seed,  to  which  a  little  rape  and 
hemp  seed  may  be  occasionally  added;  they 
should  have  light,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to 
dnnk  and  bathe  in,  and  free  access  to  sand  or 
gravel ;  a  sprig  of  chickweed  or  a  leaf  of  let- 
tuce is  highly  relished  by  them.  The  canary 
will  thrive  very  well  on  this  food ;  when  breed- 
ing, the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be 
given  them.  Their  diseases  are  due  principal- 
ly to  improper  or  too  much  food ;  cleanliness 
and  attention  to  sifting  their  seed  will  generally 
protect  ihem  from  parasitic  insects.   ' 

CiHART  GEA88  (phalaris  CawrUnm),  an 
annual  grass  native  to  the  Canary  islands,  cul- 
tivated for  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  birds, 
especially  canaries,  are  -fed.    It  is  rwsed  on  the 
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isle  of  Thanet  in  the  county  of  Eent  England, 
also  in  parts  of  Italy  France  and  Switzerland. 
It  has  a  stalk  one  to  three  leethigh,  topped  by 
an  oval,  close-grained  panicle.  It  requires  a 
good  soil  and  an  open  country. 

CUMBT  ISLANDS,  or  Cauulu  (Span.  Tslag  Oa- 
nariati),  a  Spanish  colony  in  tbe  Atlantic  ocean, 
otFthe  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  bgjiween  lat.  27* 
and  80°  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  and  19°  W,-,  compri- 
sing a  group  of  islands  of  whi^iVthe  principal 
are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  'Eslma,  Lanza- 
rote,  FuerteventurB,  Gomera,  and/ Ferro ;  area, 
2,800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  S!B7,086.  The 
islands  are  volcanic,  rocky,  and  mountainous. 
The  principal  mountain  is  the  volcanic  peat  of 
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Teneiiffo,  12,183  ft.  iigli.  The  watercoui'ses 
which  traverse  the  islands  are  sometimes  swol- 
len to  torrents,  and  sometuaea  dry.  The  soO 
is  fertile,  and  the  dimate,  although  at  times 
esoesMvely  hot,  and  espoeed  to  seyem  changes 
and  to  a  pernicious  hot  Tfind  from  the  African 
continent,  is  on  the  whole  salubrious.  The 
vegetation  <rf  both  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones  flooriBhes  here  in  great  lusnrianoe,  and 
has  been  described  at  length  by  HamboWt  and 
by  Von  Bnoh.  Horses  and  cattle  are  scarce, 
but  other  kinds  of  domestic  animals  ahoQnd; 
only  a  few,  however,  are  indigenous.  The  rep- 
tiles are  limited  to  a  small  scorpion,  a  scolopm^ 
dra,  and  the  frog.  Among  the  insects  is  a  spe- 
cies of  troTiblesorae  gnat  or  mosquito.  Among 
the  birds  are  the  Aftican  vulture,  the  falcon, 
buzzard,  sparrow  hawk,  kite,  two  species  of 
ow],  tiiree  of  sea  mew,  tlie  goldfinch,  the  quail, 
WTOT,  magpie,  and  the  canary.  Tlie  only  fresh- 
water flsJi  is  the  eel.  Marine  -fishes  ai-e  scarce, 
but  whales  and  seals  are  oooasioaally  seen. 
Viae  was  formerly  the  chief  article  of  export, 
the  annual  produce  being  about  40,000  pipes. 
But  in  1853  the  crop  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  the  grape  disease,  and  cochineal  took  its 


place,  the  produce  rising  from  800,000  lbs,  in 
1349  to  1,500,000  in  18o6,  and  6,03T,894  lbs. 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18T0.  Its  com- 
mercial value,  however,  deolined  from  about 
$1  pei'  lb.  in  1866  to  about  half  as  much  in 
1870.  The  value  of  the  entii-e  exports  from 
the  two  principal  ports,  Teneriffe  and  Las 
Palmas,  in  1870  was  about  $3,200,000,  of 
which  cochineal  formed  $3,550,000,  and  vege- 
tables, nuts,  and  fruits  $400,000 ;  about  four 
fifths  of  tlie  exports  were  to  England.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  shipped  to  Ouba  and  the 
West  Indies;  the  export  of  wine  was  about 
$40,000.  The  value  of  the  imports  at  these 
ports  was  about  $3,100,000,  of  which  about 
|l, 000,000  were  manufactured  goods,  $S0O,- 
000  flour  and  grain,  $260,000  guano,  $276,000 
sugar,  molasses,  and  spirits,  $180,000  wood  and' 
lumber,  and  $120,000  oil.  At  these  ports 
there  entered  191  steamers,  tonnage  13'f,000, 
and  1,134  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  103,000.  Of 
the  steamers,  131  merelytouohed  at  the  islands 
on  the  voy^e  between  England  and  the  coast 
of  Africa;  of  the  sailing  vessels,  796  entries 
were  from  one  island  to  another,  lOT  from 
Sptun,  46  from  England,  35  from  France,  36 


fi^jm  the  West  Indie**  and  11  fAom  the  TJmtLd 
States,  Some  raw  aUk  is  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  silks  and  ribbons;  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  are  made  for  home  consumption ; 
the  leaves  of  the  date  palm  ai'e  made  into  hats 
and  baskets;  but  the  bulk  of  manu&ctured 
goods  is  imported. — The  Canaries  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  tlie  islands  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  and  also  by  Plutarch  and 
Ptolemy,  as  the  Fortunate  islands.'  They  were 
visited  by  Moors  in  the  12th  century,  and  by 
Italian  navigators  in  the  ISih;  and  In  1834  they 
were  rediscovered  by  a  Spanish  vessel  which 
had  been  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather. 
After  various  abortive  expeditions,  the  first 
efieotual  attempt  at  oonquenng  them  was  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  by  Jean  de  B^then- 
ooart,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15thcentnrj.  (Sea  BfrrnENoonET.) 
After  various  conflicts,  caused  by  the  subse- 
quent govei'nors  of  the  islands,  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  natives,  and  by  the  ojaims  set  up  by 
Portugal,  they  passed  eventually  into  the  pos- 
seaaon  of  Spain.  They  are  now  under  the  same 
foim  of  adminiati'ation  as  the  other  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  are  represented  in  the  cortes; 
the  captain  general  re^des  at  Santa  Ci'uz  de 


Ttnentt  The  mhabitanti  aie  chiefly  Span 
laids  Ishghtly  doikei  than  those  of  the  mother 
oountiy),  though  some  claim  descent  fiom  the 
abongme'f,  named  Guanches  who  ho^  ever  aie 
extinct  There  are  two  bishopnos,  md  the 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
Spanish  is  the  only  language  in  use. 

CANBT,  Edward  Mebiird  Spilgg,  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1819,  killed  in 
Siskiyou  co.,  California,  April  11,  1873.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1889,  became 
second  lieutenant  of  the  second  infantiy,  served 
in  the  Florida  war,  and  in  1843  superintended 
the  emigration  of  Indians  to  Arkansas,  In  the 
Mesiosm  war  he  fought  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cen-o 
Gordo,  Oontreras,  Ohurnbusoo,  and  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  was  twice  breveted  for  gallantry. 
He  beoame  mwor  of  the  10th  infantry  in  1865, 
and  colonel  of  the  leth  in  1881.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  commanded  in 
New  Mexico  from  June  28,  1801,  to  Sept.  18, 
1863,- being  stationed  at  Fort  Oraig  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Valv 
Feb.  21,  and  Peralta,  April  15,  and  was  i 
brigadlOT  general  of  volunteers  March  31, : 
He  was  much  employed  by  Mr.  Stanton  as  a 
consulting  officer  in-  the  war  department,  and 
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was  sent  by  him  to  command  at  New  York 
from  July  14  to  Nov.  15,  1863,  to  suppress 
draft  riota.  Oq  May  7, 1864,  he  was  promoted 
ii^jor  general  of  volunteers,  and  took  com- 
mand of  tte  department  of  West  Mississippi. 
He  conducted  the  operations  against  Mobilo, 
twice  received  the  national  thanks  from  the 
president,  captured  tlie  city  April  12,  1865, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ate armies  of  Gena.  Tajior  and  E.  K.  Smith, 
He  was  severely  wonnded  in  1864,  was  tjrice 
breveted,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  in  the  regular  army  July  28,  1866. 
He  was  often  chosen  for  special  and  difBcult 
duty,  and  in  1869  he  took  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Columbia.  Difficulty  aris- 
ing with  the  Modoc  Indians  in  the  winter  of 
18t3-'3,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  settlement, 
and  was  holding  a  parley  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  when  he 
was  treacherously  shot  by  a  Modoo  chief 
known  as  Captain  Jack. 

CiSClLE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  situated  on  the  W.  end 
of  St.  Michael's  bay,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Malo; 

Sop.  in  1866,  6,400.  The  harbor  is  enclosed 
y  a  chain  of  rocks,  named  Eoehers  de  Gancale, 
where  are  found  excellent  oysters. 

CliyCEE  (Lat.,  a  craW,  the  fourth  sign  in  the 
zodiac,  designated  by  tne  mark  © ;  also,  a  con- 
stellation of  stars  formerly  occupying  the  sign 
Cancer.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  the  northern 
bonndary  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  sun  is 
vertical  at  noon  at  the  summer  solstice. 

CiNCEB,  a  malignant  disease  which  attacks 
various  organs  of  the  hnman  body,  and  tends 
to  the  progressive  invasion  of  neighboring  tia- 
auea  and  the  fluftl  destruction  of  tie  parts ;  so 
called,  because  in  ^me  forma  of  the  <&ease 
the  fibrous  ramifications  extending  in  various 
directions  were  Ukened  to  the  limbs  of  a  crab. 
The  most  familiar  and  characteristic  form  of 
cancer  is  that  which  attacks  the  female  breast, 
usually  past  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  first 
appears  as  local  induration  situated  beneath 
the  skin,  in  the  glandniar  tissue  of  the  organ, 
for  the  moat  part  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nipple.  It  increases  slowly  in  size,  becomes 
adherent  to  the  akin,  and  involves  more  and 
more  of  the  substance  of  the  breast.  In  most 
cases  sharp  lanciuating  pains  are  experienced 
at  this  tame,  sometimes  cansing  much  distress. 
When  the  glandular  substance  of  the  breast  has 
become  fuUy  aflected,  it  is  ^so  found  to  be  ad- 
herent to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
skin  over  its  whole  surface  is  discolored,  smooth 
in  texture,  raised  in  irregular  knobs  or  emi- 
nences, aud  in  spots  red  and  tender.  The  early 
hardness  now  yields  to  local  softening,  the  skin 
gives  way  at  some  prominent  point,  and  the 
ulcer  thus  formed  shows  no  tendency  to  heal, 
but  constantly  enlarges,  and  ^soharges  a  dark- 
colored  and  ftetid  exudation.  Subsequently 
the  morbid  growth  involves  the  snbjacent  mus- 
cles, the  ribs,  and  even  tlie  substance  of  tihe 
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lungs.  Internal  cancer,  however,  is  often  de- 
veloped as  a  secondary  affection,  without  being 
directly  continuous  with  the  external  growth. 
The  patient  may  be  gradually  exhausted  by  the 
pain,  discharge,  and  constitutional  irritation 
dependent  upon  external  cancer  alone,  or  the 
fatal  termination  may  be  principally  due  to  the 
secondary  affection  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
course  oi  cancer  is  for  the  mMt  part  slow,  re- 
quiring several  years  to  pass  through  its  suc- 
cessive stages.  This  is  generally  ttie  case  in 
cancer  of  lie  breast.  In  other  forms,  particu- 
larly where  the  morbid  growth  is  softer  and 
more  vascular  at  the  outset,  it  often  terminates 
in  a  fgw  months,  or  even  weeks.  Oanoerona 
tumors,  while  still  movable  and  well  defined, 
are  often  removed  by  sui^cal  operation  with 
great  relief  to  the  patient 

CINCRIN',  Georg,  connt,  a  Bnssian  statesman, 
born  at  Hanau  in  Germany,  Dec.  8,  l'rT4,  died 
in  St.  Petersbnrg,  Sept.  22,  1845.  He  was 
educated  in  Germany,  and  while  at  Gfittingen 
published  a  treatise  on  mining  interests.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Russian  ciril  service  in 
the  department  of  the  interior,  and  while  there 
published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commissariat, 
at  that  time  notorious  for  disorder  and  malver- 
sation. This  led  to  his  transfer  in  1766  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  war  department.  In  1811 
he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  he  became 
commissary  general  of  the  western  army,  and 
in  1813  of  the  whole  Russian  forces,  partici- 
jiated  in  the  campaigns  of  1813-'14,  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  Some 
qnestJon  as  to  Oanorin's  integrity  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  government  in  1816  led 
to  his  resignation  as  commissary,  but  he  re- 
mained in  the  service.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  Weltreichthum,  SaUonalreieAtkam  und 
Staatamirthechqft,  a  treatJse  on  political  econ- 
omy (St.  Petersburg,  1821),  and  ITeier  die  Mili- 
tS/roKonomie  im  ^rteden  und  Kriege  (8  vols. 
8vo,  1822-'8).  He  was  minister  of  fii»nce 
from  1833  nntil  his  death.  He  farmed  out  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  and  liquors,  with 
profit  to  the  government,  and  promoted  in- 
dustry by  a  stringent  protective  tariff. 

CiliDlCE,  an  Ethiopian  queen  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  23  B.  C,  but  was  defeated  by  Pe- 
tronins,  the  Roman  governor.  In  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  mention  is. made  of  Oandace, 
qneen  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  is,  of  Upper 
Nubia,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Atbara. 
Candace  was  probably  not  an  individnal  name, 
but  fie  title  of  a  succession  of  female  sovereigns. 

CiEIDAHAR,  or  Eandaliu.  I.  A  S.  province 
of  Afghauistan,  consisting  of  mountains  and 
arid  plains,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Hezareh,  N.  E.  by  Cabool,  S.  E.  by  Sewistan, 
S.  by  Beloochistan,  and  W.  by  Seistan  and 
Herat.  The  country  is  generally  barren,  but 
tliere  are  some  fertile  regions,  by  the  rivers, 
where  grain,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  prodMpd. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  hyienas, 
bears,  leopards,  wild  asses,  &c.;  and  among  the 
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tsune  arc  camels,  mules,  smd  moat  of  the  do- 
mestic animnla  of  Europe.  A  consideratie 
trftneit  trade  is  earned  on,  the  road  between 
India  and  Persia  passing  through  the  countiy 
Oandahar  formed  part  ol  Persia,  was  foi  some 
time  snbji^ted  by  tlie  Hogul  sovereigns  of 
Ddhi,  and  was  t^ain  annexed  to  Peisia  hj 
ITadir  Shah     On  the  death  of  this  oonqneror 
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it  heoarae  a  province  of  eastern  Afghanistan, 
The  inhabitantaaremostly  Mohammedans  of  the 
Sunni  sect.  Il>  The  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince, m  lat  S2°  37'  N  ,  Ion  bS"  SO  E  ,  280  m 
S  E  of  Herat,  and  375  S  W  of  Cahoul,  pop 
abont  30,000  It  is  fortified,  and  aplace  of 
military  and  pohtioal  nnportance  Formerly 
it  was  the  capital  of  dl  A^hanistan,  hut  m 


1774  the  seat  of  sovereinntj  wi-s  tiao'itciied 
to  Oahool.  The  city  la  well  laid  ont,  the 
streets  are  at  ri^ht  angles  and  the  four  piinci 
pal  streets,  which  aie  ■\eij  wide  meet  it  a 
circular  place  in  the  oentie  of  the  city  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  Uighundanb  and 
small  channels  of  i-iver  wotei  nm  through  the 
main  streets.  In  18S9  it  was  o:,cnped  by  the 
British,  who  soon  abandoned  it,  in  185-i  it 
was  recovered  hy  Dost  Mohammed  of  Oabool ; 
and  in  1858  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yakuh 
Ehan  of  Herat. 

CINDAIILES.    SeeGTGEs. 

GINDEISH,  GanOesli,  Kliandeisli,  or  ElmnOesU,  a 
district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, division  of  Poonah,  bounded  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Holkar,  E.  and  B.  by  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  and  W.  by  Gnzefat;  area,  12,076 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  800,000.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Nai'bnttda  and  the  Taptee.  In  the  16th 
eentm'y  Oiindaish  was  governed  by  independent 
sovereigns ;  toward  the  close  of  tie  18th  it 
waa  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  peishwa  in  1818,  it  became  a 


CANDI.    See  Oahdt. 

CiHDIl,  or  ftcte  (ana.  Ch-efa).  L  An  island 
forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipelago, lying  between  the  Morea  on  the  W. 
W.,  Asia  Minor  on  the  IT.  E.,  and  Africa  on 
the  S.,  and  constituting  the  Turlsish  viiayet  of 


Ghuit  It  extends  fiom  E.  to  "W.  about  IbO 
m  atioBs  three  fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the 
jEgean  which  is  enterei^  on  the  western  side 
of  tho  island  by  the  channel  or  strait  of  Oeri- 
gotto  and  on  the  eastern  by  the  strait  of  Scar- 
panto  average  breadth,  20  m.;  area,  about 
3  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1871,  270,000,  of  whom 
200  000  were  Ohristians,  60,000  Mohammedans, 
S,O0O  Jews,  and  the  rest  foreigners,  chiefly 
French,  Italians,  and  Austrians.  The  Moham- 
medaia,  Jews,  mA  foreigners  generally  live  in 
the  cities,  and  the  Christians  in  the  villages. 
Throughout  its  entire  length,  it  is  nearly  cen- 
trally ridged  by  a  chain  of  mountMns,  which 
send  off  to  the  south  spurs  terminating  in  bluffs, 
rendering  the  S.  coaat  inhospitable ;  while  to 
the  north  the  Bpni^^  gradually  slope  to  a  low 
coast,  forming  seyei'al  tolerable  harbors,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Oanea,  Eetimo,  Candia, 
and  Suda,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  best 
the  island  affords,  and  the  station  for  all  for^n 
men-of-war.  The  raoimtain  ohain  of  Oan- 
dia  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
eastern,  or  ancient  Dictfflan  roountwns,  now 
called  Sitia ;  the  western,  or  ancient  Leuci 
(white)  mountains,  now  the  SphaMote  monn- 
tains ;  and  the  central  chain,  anciently  called 
Ida,  whose  middle  and  principal  peak  is  now 
known  as  the  Psiloriti,  rising  to  a  height  of 
8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  coaafs  are  very 
irreg\dar,  and  are  deeply  indented  by  the  spurs 
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of  the  mountain  oliain  The  mountains,  of 
calcaicous  formition,  abound  in  caverns' and 
grottoes  In  this  island  whb  the  tamons  !abj- 
rmth  of  the  Mmotaur,  which  wai  probably  one 
of  these  grottoes,  rendered  more  intricate  by 
the  art  of  Dedalns,  under  the  direotious  of 
Minog.  Some  travellers  haye  placed  this  laby- 
rinth in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Gortyna, 
8.  E.  of  Mount  Ida.  Cape  Matala,  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  island,  is  the  most  southern 
land  of  Europe.  Oandia  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  rivers,  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  not  exceeding  16  m.  in  breadth 
either  way  to  the  sea.  In  the  rainy  season 
torrents  are  precipitated  from  the  monntains, 
but  they  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  only 
resources  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  are 
the  small  springs  whicli  abound  among  the 
hills.  The  island  is  nevertheless  tolerably  fer- 
tile, but  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  arable 
land  is  cultivated.  The  neglect  of  agriculture 
is  owing  to  the  idleness  of  the  people  and  the 
many  holidays  they  keep.  The  farm  imple- 
ments are  of  the  rudest  kind ;  and  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  cotton,  and  com,  not  enough  is 
raised  for  home  consumption.  The  products 
of  the  ground  for  esportation  are  olives,  rai- 
sins, figs,  almonds,  chestnuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruits  requiring  little  cultivation. 
But  mnch  attention  is  paid  to  silk  raising;  the 
silk  is  of  superior  qu^ity,  and,  with  cocoons 
and  silkworm  eggs,  is  exported  in  considerable, 
quantities,  principally  to  Austria  and  France. 
There  is  good  pasturage  among  the  hills,  and 
large  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised, 
but  comparatively  few  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 
The  chmate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  tho^e  portions  of  the  valleys 
not  reamly  drained,  whici  in  the  summer 
months  are  extremely  unhealthy.  Leprosy  is 
the  only  endemic.  The  thermometer  ranges' 
from  60°  to  70"  F.,  in  extreme  instances  rising 
to  88°.  The  U".  wind  (called  by  the  natives 
ebnat)  tempers  the  summer  heat.  The  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  western  and 
central  part  of  the  chain,  are  covered  with 
snow  for  three  foartlrs  of  the  year.  Among 
the  numerous  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and 
song  is  the  k^abulbol,  which  is  so  much  es- 
teemed in  Turkey  as  to  command  a  price  of 
$100.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shruha  are  aro- 
matic The  commerce  of  Candia  is  chiefly  in 
the  bands  of  Turks,  and  very  few  Greek  mer- 
chants are  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
Cretans  in  1871  owned  28  vessels  of  small 
size,  employed  only  in  coast  trade  and  in  car- 
rying fruit  to  Turkish  and  Greek  ports,  and 
the  foreign  ireighta  are  wholly  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  commerce  for  the  year  ending  Sept 
30,  1870,  at  the  ports  of  Candia,  Oanea,  and 
Eetimo,  was;  imports,  $2,014,760;  exports, 
$2,840,200.  There  are  four  silk  factories, 
manufactories  for  bags,  cotton  shirtings,  and 
towellings,  and  36  soap  factories,  which  in  1871 
made  600  tons  of  soap. — Crete  was  ori^nally 
settled  by  Phrygians,  Pelas^ans,  and  Pliceni- 


cians,  and  so  populons  in  early  times  that 
Homer  spoke  of  it  as  the  island  "  of  a  hundred 
cities  "  (haTdii^rolis).  The  legends  of  Minos, 
whose  power  swayed  the  island  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  are  part  of  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions referring  to  its  remote  antiquity.  About 
1000  B.  C.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
who  had  occupied  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
founded  in  the  island  a  number  of  independent 
repnbhos,  whose  constitutions  closely  resembled 
those  of  Sparta,  and  of  which  Cnoasus  in  the 
northeast,  Oydonia  in  the  northwest,  and  Gor- 
tyna in  the  souUi  were  the  most  prominent. 
In  later  times  democracy  supplanted  the  Dorian, 
institutions,  and  the  Cretans  became  prover- 
bially degMierate.  They  preserved,  however, 
their  renowned  ability  as  archers,  serving  aa 
mercenaries  in  foreign  armies.  The  island  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  67  B.  C.  In  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  Crete  tfell  to  the  East, 
and  was  held  till  about  A,  D.  823,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retained  its  pos- 
session till  961,  when  it  was  reconquered  by 
Nicephorus  Phocas.  On  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders,  it  was  allotted  to 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it 
to  the  VMietians,  Aug.  12,  1204.  The  Vene- 
tians mled  the  island  with  ability  and  rigor, 
and  successfully  defended  it  against  the  Genoese, 
and  for  a  long  time  also  against  the  Turks. 
After  various  attempts  and  long  sieges,  how- 
ever, it  was  occupied  by  the  latter  toward  tie 
close  of  the  17th  century,  the  capital,  Candia, 
having  succmnbed  in  1669.  In  the  west  alone, 
the  Sphakiote  mountaineers  continued  to  de- 
fend their  independence.  The  island  waa  dev- 
astated and  impoverished  by  oppres^on  and 
futile  attempts  at  insurrection,  especially  in 
1821.  It  was  ceded  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 
in  1830,  and  was  restored  to  the  Porte  in  1841. 
A  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  1858,  and  in 

1866  began  an  almost  general  struggle  of  the 
Christian  population  against  Turkish  rule.    In 

1867  there  were  several  important  engagements 
between  Omer  Pasha,  commanding  the  Turks, 
and  the  insurgents,  and  vigorous  fighting  at 
intervals  from  April  to  September,  when,  by 
order  of  the  Turkish  government,  hostilities 
were  suspended  for  four  weeks.  Tlie  Turkish 
grand  vizier,  Aali  Pasha,  arrived  on  the  island 
Oct.  4,  1867,  and  proclaimed  amnesty.  The 
insurgents  protested  egainst  amnesty,  and  de- 
manded an  international  commission  of  in^ 
quiry  aDd  universal  sufirage.  Hostilities  were 
renewed  even  before  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice.  During  the  year  attempts  were 
made  by  negotiation  to  settle  the  difficulties. 
In  January  Mussulman  and  Christian  delegates 
went,  by  order  of  the  sultan,  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  express  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
they  effected  nothing,  and  on  May  8  went  back 
to  Crete,  leaving  a  protest  to  the  great  powers. 
In  June  a  collective  note  from  France,  Rusaa, 
Prussia,  and  Italy  urged  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  an  inquiry  into  the  erieyances  of 
Crete  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  powers  and 
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the  Porte ;  but  the  Turkish  government  re- 
fused the  proposal.  Another  collective  note 
from  the  same  powers  (Oot.  29)  urged  the 
same  advice,  and  the  English  and  Austrian 
ministers  addressed  separate  notes  advising 
liberal  oonoessions  to  the  Cretans.  The  Cre- 
tan assembly  (Kovemher)  asked  for  exemption 
for  several  years  from  imposts,  estabhshment  of 
banks  to  develop  and  foster  agriculture,  and 
other  measures,  all  of  ivhioh  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment granted  (Deo.  11).  The  grand  vizier 
was  recalled  from  Crete  Feb,  11,  1868,  and 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  insurrection. 
During  that  struggle  the  Greeks  generally 
sympathized  with  the  Cretans,  which  led  to  a 
grave  oomphoation  between  Turkeyand  Greece, 
afterward  settled  by  a  conference  of  the  grea,t 
powers  meetingin  Paris,  Jan.  9, 1899.  Finally, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers  in  fe- 
Tor  of  Turkey,  the  Cretan  insurrection  came  to 
a  close.  The  insurgent  leaders  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  government  ia  February,  1869;  the 
Greek  patriarch,  in  a  pastoral,  urged  the  Chris- 
tian Cretans  to  peace ;  the  island  became  tran- 
quil, and  the  Porte  in  March  reopened  all  the 
ports  of  Crete.— Since  the  last  insurrection 
Candia,  forming  a  vilayet,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha,  who  is  military  and  civil  goTemor,  and 
has  two  councillors,  one  Turk  and  one  Chris- 
tian. It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. : 
Canea,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  governor  general ;  Eetimo  and  Candia,  un- 
der Turkish  pashas  with  one  Christian  coun- 
cillor to  ea^h;  and  Sphakia  and  Lasiti,  under 
Christian  pashas  with  one  Turkish  oouuoillor 
to  each.  Tiie  provinces  are  divided  into  20 
districts  or  kaimakamlics,  each  of  which  sends 
to  the  general  assembly  four  members,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  assembly  sits  an- 
nually for  40  days,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
governor  general.  The  monthly  expenses  for 
civil  service  are  1,500,000  piastres,  and  the 
number  of  paid  civil  officials  is  1,600.  The 
military  force  consists  of  16,000  regulars,  sta- 
tioned in  the  forts  and  blockhouses  built  since 
the  insurrection  on  the  smaller  mountains,  or 
near  mountain  pa^es,  and  a  gendarmerie  of 
3,000  mounted  men,  who  are  couriers  oud  pa- 
trols on  the  roads,  and  8,000  men  stationed  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  eight  forts  on  the 
island  built  by  the  Venetians  are  in  a  dilapida- 
ted condition ;  a  fort  is  now  building  (1873)  on 
an  island  in  8ada  bay ;  and  the  naval  force  at 
this  station  consists  of  oue  frigate,  two  cor- 
vettes, and  three  steamers,  under  the  command 
of  a  rear  admiral.  The  prevailing  reli^on  is 
that  of  the  Greek  church,  with  an  archbishop 
and  six  bishops. — See  HOck's  Kreta  (GOttin- 
gen,  1823);  Sieher's  ifew^  iiocA  der  Intel  Kreta 
(Leipsic,  1828);  Pashley's  "Travels  in  Crete" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London^  1887) ;  Capt.  Spratt's 
"Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete"  (London, 
1865) ;  Helena,  Die  Intel  Creta  •unter  der  Ot- 
tomaniseken  Verwaltung  (Vienna,  1867) ;  and 
Bolanachi  and  Paay,  Hittovre  de  Orite  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1869).    n.  A  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
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Megalocastron,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
island,  on  the  N.  coast,  30  m.  E.  of  Eetimo 
and  00  m.  E.  by  B.  of  Canea;  pop.  about 
16,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Moham- 
medans. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop, 
and  contains  several  churches,  convents,  and 
mosques,  one  of  the  latter  being  named  after 
St.  Catharine.  The  port  is  poor,  and  is  so 
choked  with  sand  that  vessels  of  deep  draught 
cannot  enter.  The  fortifications,  which  are 
massive,  are  of  Venetian '  construction,  and 
ruins  and  other  relics  of  Venetian  sway  in 
Candia  are  numerous.  The  streets  are  wide, 
paved,  and  shaded  by  trees ;  the  houses,  though 
not  generally  more  than  one  story  high  above 
the  ground  floor,  are  well  built,  and  fountains 
and  fine  gardens  are  frequent.  There  are  some 
silk  and  cotton  factories,  but  soap  is  the  chief 
manufactiu'e,  and  employs  in  its  preparation  a 
large  part  of  the  oil  produced  on  the  island. 
Candia  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Rhodes, 
Mitylene,  Cyprus,  and  the  mainland.  Not  far 
from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cnos- 
sus.  The  Saracens  founded  Candia  about  828, 
but  for  more  than  four  centuries  the  Venetians 
had  possession  of  it.  In  1648  the  city,  then 
containing  more  than  four  times  its  present 
population,  was  blockaded  by  the  Turks.  It 
was  assaulted,  but  in  vain,  in  1649  and  in  1656, 
and  the  blockade  was  continued  till  1667, 
when  a  regular  siege  began.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  Venetians  were  reenforeed  by  aux- 
iliaries from  the  order  of  Malta,  the  pope,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  Louis  XIV. ;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  having  exhausted  every  resource, 
they  surrendered.  In  the  last  three  years  of 
the  blockade  and  siege  about  30,000  Olnistians 
and  70,000  Turks  w^re  filled. 

CMDUC,  Jeu  LtiJs  PtdUppe  tUsabeth  IIOBt- 
calm  de,  a  precocious  French  chUd,  a  brother 
of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  born  at  the  chfi 
teau  de  Oandiac,  in  the  present  department  of 
Gard,  Nov.  7, 1719,  died:  in  Paris,  Oct.  8, 1726. 
The  child  possessed  remarkable  powers  of 
memory,  and  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  read 
French  and  Latin  at  the  age  of  8,  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  heraldry,  geography, 
and  history.  He  died  in  bis  7th  year,  from 
dropsy  of  the  brain. 

€MDIDO,  Pietrt  (a  name  adopted  in  Italy  for 
his  real  name,  Pietbb  de  Witte),  a  Flemish 
painter  and  sculptor,  bom  at  Bruges  about 
1546,  died  at  Munich  in  1628.  In  Italy  he 
made  many  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tapestry 
for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Ho  afterward 
went  by  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  Munich.  His  principal  paintings  are  of 
a  relipous  character,  as  the  "Annunciation," 
"Last  Supper,"  "Christ  with  the  Disciples  at 
Emmans,"  and  "Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Saviour."  In  Munich  he  painted  a  series 
of  frescoes  representing  events  in  the  life  of 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  which  were  whitewashed 
over,  but  were  preserved  in  tapestries,  and 
were  engraved  by  AmIing,    His  most  oelebra- 
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ted  piece  of  statuary  ia  tie  mansoleum  of  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.  at  Munich. 

CANDLE,  a  small  cylindrical  body  of  tallow, 
was,  spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  substance,  form- 
ed on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  used  for  a  port- 
able light.  Although  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  fiibJe  we  find  occasional  mention  of  oandle- 
sticks,  it  appears  that  these  were  reallj  lamps 
for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the  supports  for 
what  we  now  call  candles.  Nor  did  tae  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  possess  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  these  useful  mventions  than  the  rude 
torches  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of  papyrus 
or  nishea  into  pitch,  and  coating  them  with 
was.  In  the  middle  ages,  according  to  Fos- 
broke,  this  kind  of  candle  was  in  nse,  some  of 
them  being  of  50  lbs.  weight,  and  containing  a 
twisted  tow  wick.  The  tallow  prepared  from 
the  fat  of  animals  afterward  came  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  at  a  still 
later  period  the  similar  product,  called  sperma- 
ceti, of  the  fluid  fat  of  the  whale.  The  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  too,  has  been  largely  drawn  upon 
to  fm^ish  from  its  oils,  as  those  of  the  palm 
especially,  and  of  the  cocoanut,  a  solid  mate- 
rial for  this  same  use.  The  mineral  kingdom, 
at  last,  has  been  made  to  yield  from  the  bitu- 
minous coals,  in  the  substance  paraffine,  an- 
other excellent  material  for  candles. — Common 
dipped  candies  have  long  been  made  by  intro- 
ducing wicks  of  cotton  yarn  into  warm  semi- 
Huid  tallow,  and,  when  they  have  become  satu- 
rated, taking  them  ont  and  suspending  them 
by  one  end  liU  the  tallow  cools;  they  are  then 
dipped  again,  and  again  cooled,  and  so  by  each 
dipping  aecumalate  more  tallow,  till  they  attain 
the  required  size.  A  mixture  of  mutton  suet 
and  beef  fat  is  preferred  to  either  alone.  In- 
stead of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  dipping 
by  hand,  a  simply  contrived  machine  has  been 
devised,  consisting  of  an  upright  revolving 
post,  which  carries  12  horizontal  arms,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  attached  a  frame  of  six 
rods ;  from  each  of  these  hang  18  wicks,  mak- 
ing in  all  1,296.  As  the  post  is  turned  round, 
each  arm  comes  in  succession  over  the  reser- 
voir of  tallow.  The  frame  upon  it  is  arranged 
so  that  the  wicks  can  be  let  down  into  the  tal- 
low. Thus  one  set  after  another  receives  an 
application  of  tallow,  and  is  cooled  as  it  re- 
volves around,  before  its  turn  comes  for  anoth- 
er dip.  When  the  weather  is  not  very  warm, 
'the  whole  can  be  completed  in  about  two 
hours.  An  improvement  upon  the  dipping  pro- 
cess was  the  substitution  of  cylindrical  moulds 
of  the  size  of  a  candle,  made  of  tin  or  pewter, 
and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a  frame : 
moulds  of  glass  have  recently  been  substituted 
for  those  of  metal.  A.wick  is  secured  through 
the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow  is  poured 
in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  light,  they  are 
set  away  to  cool.  Wax  is  often  added  to  tal- 
low, to  give  it  greater  hardness;  and  it  is  also 
at  times  introduced  tirst  into  the  moulds,  and 
by  toming  these  round  made  to  line  them  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  smaller  cylindrical  cavity,  into 


which  the  tallow  is  afterward  poured;  the  can- 
dle ia  thus  made  to  have  its  exterior  part  of 
wax. — The  greatest  improvements  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  tallow  candles  have  resulted  from 
the  investigations  of  M.  Ohevreul  into  the  com- 
podtion  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 
In  1813  he  announced  the  discovery  that  most 
of  these  bodies  consist  of  a  number  of  com- 
pounds of  different  acids  with  one  base,  which 
he  called  glycerine.  Combined  with  stearic 
acid,  it  forms  stearine ;  with  oleic  acid,  oleine ; 
and  with  palmitic  acid,  pahnitine.  These  bod- 
ies are  called  glyoerides.  Oleic  acid  is  a  fluid 
oil,  which,  according  to  its  proportion  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  solid  acids,  gives  fluidi- 
ty to  the  mass,  and  the  tendency  to  run  in  the 
candles.  Glycerine,  the  base,  is  a  sweet  sirupy 
substance,  which  adds  little  to  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  with 
which  it  combines,  "Byremovingit  from  these 
acids,  and  then  expreasingfrom  them  the  oleine, 
an  excellent  material  for  candles  is  obtained, 
hard  and  flrm,  and  almost  equal  to  those  made 
of  spermaceti. — The  beat  candles  in  general 
use  in  this  country  are  made  of  spermaceti. 
This  substance,  which  is  fluid  in  the  whale, 
becomes  when  taken  from  the  animal  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  composed  of  a  liquid  oil  and 
a  solid  matter,  which  is  the  pure  spermaceti. 
The  oil  is  removed  by  first  straining  off  so  much 
as  will  pass  through  the  bags  used  as  fliters. 
The  sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and 
subjected  to  machine  pressure.  After  this  tlie 
substance  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other 
bags,  and  pressed  much  more  powerfully  than 
before.  The  spermaceti  cakes  are  next  melted 
and  boiled  wiUi  a  soda  ley,  just  aiifflcient  in 
quantity  to  form  a  soap  with  the  oil  in  the 
sperm,  without  acting  npon  the  solid  matter. 
The  soap  floating  npon  the  surface  is  skimmed 
oiF,  and  the  sperm  ia  set  to  crystallize  in  moulds ; 
only,  however,  to  be  again  ground,  pressed, 
boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  with  water, 
and  moulded  into  Hocks.  Trom  these,  blocks 
the  candles  are  moulded  as  may  be  convenient. 
The  moulds  require  to  he  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  themelted  sperm,  and  slowly  cooled 
after  filling  to  prevent  crystallization  of.  the 
material,  and  the  same  precaution  is  required 
with  stearic  acid  candles.  The  English  are  in 
the  habit  of  adding  about  8  per  cent,  of  wax, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  preventing 
the  material  from  assuming  the  brittle,  crystal- 
line structure.  They,  and  the  French  also, 
sometimes  introdnoe  coloring  matters  into  the 
candles,  in  so  smdl  quantity  as  not  to  destroy 
their  beautiful  transparency,  nor  to  affect  the 
brilliancy  of  their  Fight.  Gamboge  gives  to 
them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax ;  chromate  of  lead 
ia  used  in  France  for  this  color,  carmine  for 
red,  and  Prusaan  blue  for  blue. — Was  candles 
are  now  little  used  compared  with  the  other 
kinds.  They  are  made  by  dipping,  and  by 
pouring  the  melted  was  over  the  wicks.  The 
shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  at  its 
ok'Se  by  rolling  the  candles  between  marble 
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Blabfl.  Tlie  caadles  are  sometimes  shaped  by 
drawing  them  through  a  machine  maiJe  for  the 
PBrpose,  as  wire  is  drawn.  There  is  adifficulty 
In  moulding  was  candles,  owing  to  the  substance 
adhering  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  mould. 
Moulds  of  glass,  however,  have  been  success- 
fully used,  greater  strengli  and  security  being 
pven  to  them  by  incasing  each  one  in  a  tube 
of  guttfl  percha.  By  dipping  them  for  an  in- 
stant in  hot  water,  the  glass  expands  sufficient- 
ly to  free  the  candle,  which  should  he  extracted 
as  the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.  Was 
requires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candles,  and 
they  should  be  made  of  twisted  Turkey  cotton 
unbleached.  The  large  wax  candles  naed  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  made  by  rolling 
a  sheet  of  was  placed  upon  a  slab  over  the 
wick  !iud  down  upon  it,  and  then  giving  shape 
to  them  by  rolling  in.  the  usual  way  between 
marble  slabs.  Coloring  matters  similar  to  those 
used  for  coloring  spemiaeelJ  candles  may  first 
be  melted  into  the  was. — Paraffine  candles  are 
not  yet  prepared  upon  a  large  scale,  but  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  from  bitmninous 
coals  a  large  amount  of  oil  from  which  this 
beautiful  material  for  candles  may  be  extracted, 
has  been  fully  established.  It  is  a  true  chemi- 
cal compound  of  carbon  andhydrogen,  in  those 
atomic  proportions  which  appear  most  suitable 
for  producing  the  best  light. — Candle  wioks 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  manufactnrers.  It  is  found  that 
the  more  perfect  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapt- 
ed it  Is  to  the  particnlar  kind  of  candle,  themore 
brilliant  is  the  light  and  the  less  the  consump- 
tion of  material.  The  coarse  threads  used  for 
tallow  candles  raise  the  melted  grease  to  very 
little  height,  and  are  soon  covered  with  a 
burr  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  mnst  be 
removed  by  fi'eqnent  snijfflng.  Wicks  of  finer 
threads  have  a  greater  capillary  action,  and 
require  less  snuffing.  80  long  aa  the  tiireads 
of  the  wick  remain  in  the  body  of  the  flame, 
they  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  osy- 
gen  of  the  air,  and  the  material  is  charred  with- 
out being  conwmed.  By  turning  the  top  of 
the  wick  to  one  side,  so  aa  to  project  from  the 
flame,  the  light  is  no  longer  obscured  by  this 
burr,  which  soon  disappears  by  its  combining 
with  oxygen.  The  plaited  or  braided  wicks 
were  contrived  to  effect  this  result,  the  plwts 
opening  at  the  top  and  spreading  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  flame.  A  twist  has  been  pven 
to  wioks  by  winding  them  around  a  cylin- 
der, and  in  this  state  saturating  them  with 
the  melted  material;  after  being  drawn  out 
and  stretched  in  the  candle,  they  still  retmn 
the  tendency  to  assume  the  spiral  form, 
and  as  the  candle  is  consumed,  the  end  of 
the  wick  coils  out  from  the  flame  and  is 
burned  without  obstructing  the  light.  Wicks 
made  of  two  parts  twisted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  wrapped  around  with  a  fine  thread 
are  also  used.  Other  expedients  have  been 
devised  to  efi'ect  the  same  purpose ;  and  in- 
genious and  espensive  machinery  is  in  use  in 
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large  candle  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
wicks  alone. 

eiNDLEBiS,  the  Eoman  Catholic  festival  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Feb.  2, 
so  called  because  'the  tapers  and  candles  used 
in  the  church  throughout  the  year  are  con- 
secrated on  ibis  day.  The  festival  is  of  great 
antiquity. 

CANDLENUT  (aleurites  triloba),  a  tree  of  the 
family  euphoriiaeem.  Flowers  showy,  in 
thyrsi ;  fruit  a  nut  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  30  to  30  ft.  high,  wide-spreading,  the 
leaf  triJobed  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
entire,  of  a  light  green  color.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  easily  worked.  The  inner  nut  has  a 
very  hard  shell,  within  which  the  meat  is  often 
preserved  for  many  years;  it  is  good  eating, 
but  rather  rich ;  the  oil  is  easily  expressed,  and 
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is  imported  into  England  for  candle  making. 
Aa  a  drying  oil  it  ranks  among  the  best,  and 
commands  about  the  same  price  as  sesame  or 
rape  oil.  The  tree  is  cultivated  or  grows  wild 
throughout  the  Pacific  islands,  India,  Japan, 
and  8,  E.  Asia.  The  Hawaiians  siring  the 
kernels  of  the  nuts  on  slender  strips  of  bamboo, 
and  light  them  as  candles;  they  bum  well  and 
clearly,  with  a  peculiar  but  pleasant  odor. 

CUVDLISH,  Kobert  SaA&,  D.  D.,  a  8cottJsb 
clergyman,  born  in  Ediibui^h,  March  28, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  was  pri- 
vate tutor  at  Eton,  and  in  1829  became  minister 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  subsequently 
at  Bonhill,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Edinburgh.  In  1889  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Scottish  general  assembly ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ruption occurred  in  1843  he  left  the  Mrk  for 
the  Free  church,  of  which  in  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed convener.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  professor  of  divinity  in  New  col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  principal.  He  has  written  several 
works,  mostly  espositions  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  relipous  periodi- 
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ca)s.  He  ia  specially  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers and  the  historian  of  the  Free  chnroh  moTe- 
ment  in  Scotland. 

CAHDOLLE.  I.  li^Bstln  PyraniBg  de,  a  Swiss 
botanist,  boni  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4,  1778,  died 
there,  Sept.  9, 1841.  Up  to  the  age  of  16  poetry 
and  literature  were  his  favorite  atadies;  but 
subsec[uently  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  especially  of  botany,  wliiuh 
became  his  favorite  puranit.  In  179S  he  com- 
meuced  the  publication  of  the  Sistotre  dm 
plantm , graces,  of  whioh  the  4th  and  last  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1803.  In  1802  he  became  aa- 
Hstant  profeasor  to  Onvier  at  the  college  de 
France,  and  was  elected  honorary  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  academy  of  Greneva. 
In  1803  his  notable  essay  Sur  la  fertiliiation 
des  dune»  appeared  iu  the  Annates  de  Vagri- 
evitare  frwtiiaiie ;  and  in  1804,  upon  receiv- 
ing his  degreeof  doctor  of  medicine,  he  publish- 
ed an  Esaai  wwr  lea  proprietta  medicinales  dea 
pkmtes.  He  also  prepared  a  sketch  of  his  lee 
turea  for  Lamarok'a  third  edition  of  Lu  flore 
/ranfaise,  which  was  enriched  by  6,000  ad 
dilional  species  of  plants  accurately  descnbei 
a  table  of  synonymous  botanical  terms,  a  bo 
taaical  synopsis,  and  all  the  additions  and 
emendations  required  by  the  new  developments 
of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology.  The 
work  was  not  completed  tiU  1815,  hnt  the  ap 
pearanoe  of  the  first  volumes  placed  De  f  an 
dolle  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  botanical  science 
In  1806  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  all  the 
provinces  of  the  French  empire,  then  includ  ng 
Eel^um,  northern  Italy,  and  the  countries  on 
the  Ehiue,  and  report  upon  their  agricultu 
ral  condition.  Six  years  were  devoted  to  this 
task,  and  sis  successive  reports,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  obaervationa,  were  pubHahed  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  agricultnal  society  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  In  1807  he  became 
professor  of  botany  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
Montpellier,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  to  the 
same  chair  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  In  1818 
he  published  the  Thiorie  iUmentaire  de  la  lo- 
tanique  (3d  ed.  by  hia  son,  Alphonse  de  Can- 
doUe,  1844),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
found analysis  and  scientific  views  of  method, 
which  was  translated  into  Germanj  English, 
and  Spanish.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  Montpellier;  but  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  a  chair 
of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  garden  were 
established  especially  for  him.  In  1818  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  Regni  VegetabilU 
&y»tema  Naturals.  Two  volumes  only  of  this 
^gantic  work  appeared ;  but  he  continued  the 
same  plan  in  a  modified  form,  in  his  Prodro- 
mus  SygtemaUs  Begm  Vegetabili),  leu  Enume- 
raUo  Methodica  Ordinum,  Generum,  Specie- 
rumque,  &c,,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1824 
and  following  years.  After  his  death  this  elaho- 
ate  w  k  was  continued  by  his  sou,  assisted  by 
oth  able  botanists,  the  15th  Tolnme  being 
p!et  d  a  1866.  Besides  the  works  already 
nam  d,  he  published  a  number  of  other  books 
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and  dissertations.  De  Oaudolle  was  not  only 
distinguished  as  a  botanist,  butalso  as  a  citizen. 
His  Rapport  sur  lea  magasina  de  suisMtancei 
contains  many  luminous  ideas  on  political 
economy.  II.  Alphonse  Unds  Flem  Pyramng 
d»,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  27, 
1806.  He  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of 
Jaw  at  Geneva  in  1829 ;  but  devoting  himself 
to  botany,  he  asMsted  his  father,  and  on  his 
death  in  1841  succeeded  him  for  18  years  as 
professor  at  the  academy  of  Geneva,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  director  of  the  botanical  garden. 
He  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1851.  Besides  his  continua- 
tion of  his  father's  Prodromma,  he  has  publish- 
ed Qiographie  iotanique  raUonnie  (2  vols., 
1855),  Mistoire  dea  icieneea  et  des  tatanta  depuia 
de  Camdalle  (Geneva,  1878),  &c. 

CIHDT,  Cudl,  or  KlOidr  (Oingalese,  Mahar 
Nuwara,  great  city),  a  town  of  Ceylon,  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  tie  same  name  till  1815,  when 
it  eame  into  p  ssesaion  of  the  British.  It 
stands  on  the  shore  of  an  artificial  lake,  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  wooded  hills, 
near  the  centre  ot  the  island,  80  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Colombo  and  95  m.  8.  W.  of  Trineomalee; 
pop  about  8  OUO  The  residence  of  the  British 
governor  here  la  the  finest  edifice  in  Ceylon ; 
and  tesides  this  the  town  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ni^or  general,  the  king'a  palace,  a 
Buddhist  temple  several  churches  of  various 
denimmat  ona  and  a  number  of  other  notable 
bull  lings  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  a  mili- 
tary magazine  and  just  outside  the  town  a 
royal  cemetery  emtaining  the  remains  of  a 
long  I  ne  of  native  kinga  and  heroes.  The  lake 
of  Oandi,  which  w  as  formed  by  the  last  king, 
and  is  1,680  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  beaiitifut 
sheet  of  water,  about  I^  m.  in  length,  and  from 
100  to  500  yards  in  breadth. 

ClIVEi     See  Bamboo,  and  Stjoab. 

CINE,  or  Ken,  a  river  of  Bnndelound,  India, 
Itriaeaatanelevationof  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  lat.  38°  54'  N.,  ton.  80°  IS'  E.,  and  for  35  m. 
from  its  aource  takes  a  N.  E.  course,  when  it 
falls  in  a  cataract  over  the  N.  brow  of  the 
Bandair  ran^.  After  a  sharp  bend  to  the  W. 
it  turns  agam  to  the  "S.  E,,  and  pursues  that 
general  course  until  it  empties  into  the  Jumna 
at  Chilatara.  Its  length  is  about  250  m.  Rap- 
ids and  cataracts  make  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  unnavigable. 

CANE  L  DELLl  SCAU,  sumamed  the  Great, 
popularly  known  as  Can  Grande  or  Cangrande 
(i.  e.,  great  dog,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  figures  of  mastiffs  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family),  an  Italian  ruler  and 
warrior,  celebrated  by  his  friendship  for  Dante, 
bom  in  Verona  in  1391,  died  in  Treviso,  July 
23,  1839.  The  scion  of  an  illustrious  local  dy- 
nasty, be  ac<^nired  greater  renown  than  any  of 
hia  kinsmen  in  the  capacity  of  podestd  or  aove- 
reign  prince  of  Verona,  as  auccessor  of  his 
brother  Alboino  (Jan.  1,  1312).  Having  pre- 
viously taken  Vioenza  from  the  Guelphs  of 
Padua,  he  made  them  sign  a  treaty  (1314)  by 
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■which  they  waived  all  oMms  on  the  former 
city ;  and  on  their  renewing  hostilities  in  1817 
he  repulsed  them  and  seized  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal fortresses.  His  success  led  to  his  appoint-' 
ment  by  the  league  of  Lombardy  (Deo.  16, 
1318)  as  captain  general  of  the  GHbelline 
forces,  and  to  hia  being  es  communicated  in 
1330  by  the  pope.  He  gained  victory  after 
victory,  and  forced  Padua  to  surrender;  but  in 
1329  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  streets  of  Trei^so, 
while  making  his  triamphal  entry  into  that 
city,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  died.  His  remains  were  transferred 
to  Verona,  where  his  tomb,  executed  by  Boni- 
no  di  Oompione,  forms  a  species  of  portal  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antica,  near  the 
piazza  dei  Signori,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
other  tombs  known  as  those  of  the  Scaligers. 
Hia  court  combined  military  splendor  with  mu- 
nificent hospitalities  to  men  of  genius  and  ex- 
iles, and  was  celebrated  as  the  most  brilliant 
social  and  political  centre  of  the  period.  He 
was  especially  kind  to  poets  and  artists,  and 
wrote  some  poetry.  Dante,  after  leaving  Luc- 
ca in  November,  1314,  foand  a  sympathetic  asy- 
lum in  Can  Grande's  palace  till  1818';  and  he, 
as  well  as  Petrarch,  and  in.  more  modern  timea 
Voltaire,  paid  warm  tributes  to  the  podest^'s 
character.  Tliere  is  no  nobler  passage  in  the  Pa- 
radiso  than  that  (canto  sviii.)  relating  to  Cane 
and  the  poet's  long-standing  and  very  intimate 
relations  With  him.  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
letters  of  Dante  is  addressed  to  bim,  esplana< 
tory  of  the  scope  of  the  Hivina  Gommedia  and 
the  method  of  its  interpretation.  Oangrande 
was  succeeded  by  hia  nephew  Alberto  II. — The 
claim  of  tlie  pfiilosoplier  Scaliger  to  descent 
from  the  same  family  is  not  sustained  by  com- 
petent authorities.  (See  Soala,  and  SoAuaEs.) 
C&NE  BRiKE,  a  term  applied  to  the  extensive 
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growths  of  the  arandinaria  mncroapermi,^  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  grasses,  which  occur  in 


the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  be  found  covering  vast  extents  of  coun- 
try in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Central  and 
South  America.  The  plant  is  not  unfamiliar 
in  the  temperate  zones,  as  its  stalks  are  much 
used  for  fishing  rods.  In  descending  the  Ohio 
river  the  early  voyagers  met  with  the  first 
indications  of  cane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  which  forma  the  dividing  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  cane,  however, 
has  disappeared  from  that  region,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  cattle  and  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization ;  but  for  many 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  it  fiimished  abundant  food  for  cat- 
tle, where  now  it  is  hardly  known  even 
through  tradition.  Cane  brakes  are  indicative 
of  rich  land,  as  they  are  only  to  be  found  in 
perfection  in  the  most  fertile  soils,  where,  hav- 
mg  obtwned  a  foothold,  by  their  more  rapid 
growth  they  usurp  the  place  of  the  timber.  In 
the  southern  portiona  of  the  United  States  the 
plant  often  reaches  the  height  of  15  and  18  ft., 
with  a  base  of  1  to  1^  in.  diameter.  In  mora 
southern  latitudes  it  is  very  much  larger.  It 
growa  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  root, 
tapering  off  finally  in  a  beautiful,  thread-like, 
feathery  top.  Cane  brakes  are  often  many 
milea  in  extent,  always  lessening  in  density  as 
tliey  reach  the  high  ground.  TThey  are  very 
difficult  to  penetrate,  and  are  favorite  haunts 
for  all  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their  aoli- 
tudea  either  for  protection  or  for  the  leaves  for 
food.  The  deer  and  bear  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  young  green  leavea,  and  upon  them  often 
become  exceedingly  fat.  The  cane  stalks  being 
hollow,  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided  in- 
side every  few  inches  into  sections,  are  very 
combustible  when  dried  in  Qie  sun ;  and  the  air 
confined  within  the  hollow  sections,  wanning 
by  the  external  heat,  explodes  with  consider- 
able force,  30  that  a  cane  brake  on  fire  sounds 
like  a  continued  roar  of  musketry. 

CUIEA,  or  Eliaiiit,  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Candia,  30  ra.  "W.  N".  W.  of  Eetimo 
and  60  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Candia;  pop.  about 
10,000,  of  whom  3,500  are  Mohammedans, 
The  town  ia  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  which  are  in  a  very  n^lected 
condition.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  being 
to  W.  winds,  but  was  formerly  the 
of  the  island.  It  has  aeveral  Greek 
chnrches,  Mohammedan  niosquea,  a  Catholic 
churchy  and  a  Jevriah  synagogue.  In  1869 
an  agncoltural  bank  was  established  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  a  tract  of  land  set 
apart  for  a  model  ferm.  There  are  aeveral 
schools,  among  which  is  a  normal  school,  estab- 
lished in  1871,  under  French  teachers.  The 
imports  in  1870  amounted  to  $1,040,100,  the 
principal  articles  being  fiour,  grain,  and  manu- 
factured articles;  the  exports  amounted  to 
$1,596,100,  eonaisting  almost  entirely  of  soap, 
olive  oil,  and  sCk.— Oanea  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Cydonia.     It  came  into  the  posses- 
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don  of  the  Turks  in  1645  It  anffered  consid- 
erably by  the  earthquake  of  October  l^t>&,  and 
■was  the  scene  ot  a  bloudy  not  against  the 
Christiana  in  1S58, 

CANGA-iKGrELLES,  J*et,  a  Spanish  states- 
man, born  in  AstnriaB  in  IY70,  died  m  18i3. 
He  waa  depnty  from  Valencia  to  the  cortes  of 
1812.  After  the  revolntion  of  1820  he  was 
appointed  finance  minister.  While  in  this  of- 
fice he  presented  to  the  eortes  a  report  on  the 
chnvch  and  state  property  of  Spain,  and  a  pa- 
per on  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  revenue,  in 
which  he  showed  the  insufBciency  of  the  nar 
tionai  income  to  meet  eurreht  espenses.  He 
proposed  an  immediate  loan,  and  to  sell  one 
seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  together 
with  the  small  possessions  in  Africa,  and  to 
levy  indirect  taxes.  These  proposaJs  created 
shtffp  discossions,  and  were  adopted  only  in 
part,  and  he  retired  from  the  ministry.  When 
the  constitution  was  Hnppressed  he  fled  to 
England,  where  he  wrote  iHementos  de  la  ci- 
encia  de  hadendti  (8vo,  London,  1825) ;  Dic- 
eionario  de  hacienda,  para  el  uso  de  la  »uprema 
diree&um  de  ella  (5  vols,  8vo,  London,  1827- 
'8) ;  Mid  OigemacioTiei  soWe  la  guerra  de  la 
Peninsula,  in  which  he  disputed  the  current 
English  assertions  that  the  success  of  the  Span- 
ish war  for  independence  waa  mainly  owing  to 
the  British  armies.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
1839,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives at  Simancas,  where  he  b^an  a  his- 
tory of  Spain  from  the  earliest  times. 

CINGE,  Dm.    See  Dc  CAKas. 

CmiBlS,  a  tribe  of  the  Abenaqui  nation  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  and  by  some  called  the 
real  Ahenaquis.    (See  ABENiquia.) 

CINICATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  14  m,  N.  E.  of  Girgenti,  on  the  river  Naro ; 
pop,  about  20,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  exten- 
sive mines  of  sulphur. 

CAincrLl.    See  Doa  Stah. 

CANUU,  Lii^,  an  Italian  archfflolo^ist  and 
architect,  bom  in  Casale  in  1795,  died  in  Tlor- 
ence,  Oct.  17,  1856.  He  was  for  severalyears 
professor  of  architecture  in  Turin,  conducted 
the  excavations  at  Tuscnlum  in  1839,  and  those 
of  the  Appian  way  in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them 


and  also  on  church  architftcture,  tlie  topogra- 
phy of  Rome,  and  kindred  subjects. 

CINIHI,  Gioiauni  Ingdo,  an  Italian  pamter  and 
engraver,  born  in  Rome  about  1620,  died  in 
1666.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Domenichino,  and 
his  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew are  two  admirable  aJtarpieces  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  Rome. 

CANINO,  PrliM  of.     See  BoNiPAKTK,  Luoibh. 

elms.  I.  Cuds  lSti«r,  a  southern  constellation 
contdning  Sirius,  or  the  dog  star.  It  is  situ- 
ated below  the  foot  of  Orion,  and  contains  SI 
stars,  n.  Cauls  JSlaor,  a  northern  constellation, 
whose  appearance  in  the  momiug  twihght 
gave  the  Egyptians  notice  of  the  approach  of 
dog  days.  It  is  near  Oanis  Major,  and  contains 
14  stars,  of  which  Procyon  is  flie  principal, 

CANISIIJS,  Petns,  a  I>utch  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Nimeguen,  May  8,.  1621,  died  at  Friboni^  in 
Switzerland,  Deo.  21^1597.  He  Latinized  his 
originalnameof  DeHondt  (thedog).  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent  in 
154d,  was  selected  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  for  his  preacher,  and  was  the  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  provincial  or  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernor of  the  Jesuitsin  Germany.  Hecontributed 
powerfully  in  spreading  the  influence  of  the 
order  in  that  country,  and  established  Jesuit 
colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  at  Fribonrg  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  AngsbuTgand  Dillingen  in 
Bavaria,  He  was  the  author  of  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  catechism.  The  best  edition  of  the 
former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of  1587,  and  the 
most  recent  edition  that  of  Landshnt  of  1842. 
The  smaller  catechism  (InetituUonea  GArU- 
tiaws  Pietatit,  mve  Parvys  CateeAiimua  Cafho- 
UeoTum)  has  passed  through  more  than  100 
editions  «nce  its  publication  in  1566,  and  has 
been  tran^ated  into  most  modem  languages. 

CiNITZ,  FriedrlA  Bndolf  Lndnlg,  baron,  a 
German  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  27,  1654,  died  there,  Aug.  16,  1699.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Brandenburg  family, 
studied  jurisprudence  at  Leyden  and  Leipsie, 
travelled  in  France,  England,  and  Italy,  and 
after  1677  was  employed  in  many  important 
diplomatic  missions.  He  survived  his  wife, 
Dorothea  or  Doris  von  Amimb,  four  years.  The 
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remarkable  character  of  this  laJy  has  been 
eulogized  by  Tamhagen  von  Ense  and  Franz 
Horn,  and  Oanitz's  poem  on  occasion  of  her 
death  and  two  ofhis  religions  poems  are  among 
his  most  popnlar  efflisions.  He  excelled  m 
aatirical  and  didactic  poetry.  A  selection  of 
his  worka  is  in  the  BibUotTieh  der  de-utachen 
Bickter  de»  17.  JahrhunderU  (Leipsic,  1838) 

CANKEB,  a  form  of  aphthous  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  moat  t.om 
luouly  seen  in  children,  and  usually  connected 
with  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
The  nloers  are  small,  oiroolar,  p  fi  'al,  htl  d 
with  a  white  thick  exudation,  m  t  m 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  inflamra  and 

sensitive;  they  ori^nate  in        11    I     d       d, 
and    painful    proramencea,    wh    h 
changed  into  vesicleSjW  hence  1         m 
sioulsr  atomatitia."     When  th      1  f  w 

in  number  they  quickly  disapp  th  ir 
trization  being  hastened  by  astnngent  or  eaus 
tic  applications,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  gen- 
tle aperients.  In  unhealthy  children  the  ulceis 
are  apt  to  be  confluent,  and  tend  to  spread  to 
the  cesophagns  and  stomach ;  in  such  caaea 
there  may  be  considerable  constitutional  dis 
turbances,  requiring  tonics  and  alteratives 
The  predisposing  cauae  of  aphtlite  is  anything 
that  enfeebles  the  system,  and  the  esoitmg 
cause  any  irritation  in  the  mouth  from  foreign 
bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  acrid  food.  The 
usual  seat  is  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip  and 
cheeks,  and  on  the  tongae,  though  they  may 
occur  on  almost  any  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. BUlard  represents  them  aa  nlcerations 
of  the  muciparous  glands  or  follicles,  but  in 
many  eases  they  are  too  superficial  to  admit  of 
this  explanation.  When  they  occur  in  debili- 
tated oonslJtUtiona,  in  the  course  of  other  dis- 
eases, they  form  a  painful  and  dangerous  com- 
plication, from  their  liability  to  extend  and  to 
take  on  a  gangrenous  aspect.  They  are  gene- 
rally  only  a  local  affection,  and  require  for 
their  removal  only  local  applications.  The 
beat  of  these  are  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  either 
in  the  solid  form  or  in  solution,  and  borate  of 
soda,  which  is  often  used  dissolved  in  honey. 
Internal  remedies  are  rarely  required.  The 
return  of  the  ulcers  may  be  prevented  by  at- 
tention to  the  general  rules  of  hygiene,  and 
espeoia]]y  to  the  diet,  which  should  be  simple, 
nutritious,  and  easily  digested. 

CANKEB  WOBB,  the  caterpillar  of  a  nocturnal 
lepidopterous  insect,  or  moth,  of  the  family 
ffeometrm,  Linn,  (or  phaltsaitea,  Lat.),  of  the 
group  h/yierniadce.  and  the  genus  anUopUryx. 
In  the  moths  from  which  canker  worms  are 
produced  the  females  are  wingless.  The  males 
have  antennse  with  a  downy  edging  on  each 
side ;  the  wings  are  large  and  silky,  and  when 
at  rest  the  fore  wings  entirely  cover  the  hind 
wings ;  the  fore  wings  are  ash-colored,  with  a 
whitish  spot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and 
two  irregular  white  bands  crossing  them,  with 
black  dots  along  the  sides  and  outer  margin ; 
the  hind  wings  are  pale  ash,  with  a  blackish  dot 
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near  the  middle ;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  about 
li  inch.  This  is  the  common  American  spe- 
cies, which  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the 
European,  and  \s  the  A  vemata  (Peck);  there 


species,  without  the  whitish  bands 
and  spots,  the  A.  poinetaria  (Harris).  These 
moths  usnallj  come  ont  of  the  ground  about 
the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  a  little  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  and  continue 
to  rise  for  about  three  weeks;  in  mild  winters 
they  have  been  seen  in  every  month  from 
October  to  March ;  the  females  are  most  numer- 
ous in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  males  most 
abundant  in  the  spring.  The  wingless  females 
creep  up  the  tmnks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  are 
followed,  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  the 
pairing  takes  place ;  the  eggs  are  placed  on  the 
branches  in  clusters  of  60  to  100,  the  number 
usually  laid  by  each  female,  and  are  attached 
by  a  water-proof  varnish ;  soon  after  this  the 
insect  dies.  The  eggs  are  hatched  from  the  1st 
to  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  red 
currant  blossoms  and  the  young  leaves  of  the 
apple  be^n  to  atart ;  the  young  worms  gather 
upon  the  tender  leaves,  and  creep  into  the  btids 
and  flowers;  atflrst  they  make  but  small  holes, 
but  at  last  devour  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the 
leaves  of  the  apple,  elm,  cherry,  plum,  lime,  and 
other  native  and  cultivated  trees.  The  worms 
vary  considerably  in  color  within  the  limits  of 
the  same  species ;  when  very  young  they  are  of 
a  blackish  brown  color,  with  a  yellowish  stripe 
on  each  side,  the  belly  whitish,  and  two  bands 
of  this  color  across  the  head ;  when  fully  grown 
they  become  ash-colored  on  the  back,  black  on 
the  sides  with  a  pale  yellowish  line  below  it; 
some  are  duU  greenish  yellow,  others  green  with 
two  white  stripes  on  the  back,  and  others  clay- 
colored  ;  when  full-grown  they  are  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  After  eating  for  about  four 
weeks,  they  begin  to  quit  the  trees  on  which 
they  have  fed ;  some  creep  down,  but  most  let 
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themBelveadownfromthe  branches  by  threads; 
they  burruw  immediately  into  the  earth,  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  they  make  little  cavities  in 
the  earth  by  tnming  tliemselyes  round,  and  are 
changed  into  chrya^ids  within  24  hours,  tliose 
of  the  females  being  the  largest;  the  chrysalis 
Btat«  may  continue  til!  the  following  spring,  or 
it  may  cease  in  mild  weather  in  the  autumn. 
They  come  out  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the 
night.  Nature  seems  to  desire  to  confine  the 
cankerwormsto  a  limited  space,  as  the  females 
have  no  wings,  and  bnry  themselves  within 
the  spread  of  the  trees  from  which  they  de- 
scend; but  accidents  have  extended  them  to 
remote  localities.  The  canker  worm  has  ten 
legs,  six  anterior  jointed  ones,  and  four  fleshv 
prop  legs  behind ;  they  are  called  span  wtrms 
and  loopers  from  their  singular  mode  of  pro 
gressioi ;  from  the  absence  of  the  three  inter 
mediate  pairs  of  prop  legs  in  the  centre  ot  the 
body,  when  creeping  they  arch  up  the  back 
and  bring  forward  the  hind  part  of  the  body 
and  then,  resting  on  their  prop  legs,  they 
stretch  out  to  their  ftill  length  in  a  straight 
line,  and  so  repeat  the  spanning  process. — The 
ravages  of  canker  worms  are  not  very  apparent 
tiB  June,  when  they  are  most  voracious;  but 
then  the  leafless  and  apparently  withered  fruit 
trees  and  elms  afford  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  best  way  of  destroying  the  canker  worm 
is  to  prevent  the  females  from  ascendmg  trees 
to  deposit  their  eggs;  varions  methods  have 
been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  consisting  in 
the  application  of  viseid  substances  to  the 
trunk,  mmiediately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of 
cloth,  paper,  or  board  ;  tar  is  generally  used, 
and  it  should  be  appUed  from  November,  and 
renewed  daily  as  long  as  the  insects  come 
forth ;  tin  troughs  flUed  with  cheap  oil  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground  have  been  tried  with 
success  on  a  small  scale;  melted  india  rubber 
has  been  recommended  in  England.  When 
the  worms  are  on  the  leaves,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed on  small  and  choice  trees  by  dusting 
air-siacked  lime  on  them  when  wet  with  dew. 
Showering  with  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  in 
water,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one  ponnd  to  seven 
gilllons,  will  kill  the  worms  without  iiyuring 
the  leaves  or  the  fruit.  By  jarring  tho'limbs 
many  worms  will  descend  with  their  silken 
threads  and  may  be  easily  killed.  After  they 
have  entered  the  ground,  they  may  be  killed 
by  digging  or  ploughing  nnder  the  trees,  scat- 
tering a  few  grains  of  com,  and  turning  a  few 
hogs  nrto  the  orchard ;  these  animals  will  root 
np  and  devour  the  clirysaiids,  and  will  crush 
many  with  their  feet.  Canker  worms  are 
eatwibymanyspecies  of  birds;  gronnd  beetles 
also  devour  them;  the  potter  wasp  fills  her 
clay  cells  with  them  as  food  for  her  young; 
ichneumon  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and 
the  little  maggots  thence  arising  feed  upon 
tfteir-Bubstance;  even  their  eggs  are  pierced 
by  a  smdl  fojir-winged  fly,  sometimes  every 
one  in  a  cluster  being  thus  rendered  abortive. 
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No  doubt  beast,  bird,  aud  insect  wonld  be 
enough  to  keep  the  canker  worms  within  their 
natural  limits ;  hut  since  the  felling  of  the  for- 
ests in  which  they  naturally  dwell,  and  the 
persecution  of  insecHvorous  birds  which  devour 
them,  the  worms  seem  to  have  increased  in 
spite  of  all  man's  destructive  ingenuity.  In 
our  northern  cities  the  best  remedy  for  them 
yet  found  has  been  the  introduction  of  English 
sparrows,  which  seem  to  have  almost  eatermi- 
nated  them. — For  fuller  information  on  these 
pests,  and  tho  best  means  of  destroying  them,  see 
Harris's  "Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation." 

CAMABIS  INBlCi.    8ee  Hbup. 

(AKHJl,  a  town  of  ancient  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Aufidns  fOfanto), 
about  b  m.  from  ita  month  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
about  8  m.  N.  E.  of  the  ancient  Oannsium. 
Near  it,  and  probably  on  the  N.  hank  of  the 
liver  (thongh  this  is  a  point  much  disputed 
among  historian^,  the  Romans  experienced  on 
Aug  2  316  B.  C.,  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
their  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  The 
Carthaginian  leader  had  spent  the  preceding 
tt  mter  and  spring  at  Geronium ;  but  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  induced  him  to  move  further 
south  to  Oannffi,  where  he  surprised  the  guard, 
captured  the  Eoman  magazines  of  supplies,  and 
established  his  headquarters  for  the  harvest 
seas(»i.  The  Romans  had  employed  the  spring 
in  raising  a  new  and  very  large  army,  and  the 
consuls  for  the  year,  L.  jEmilius  Paulus  and  0. 
Terentius  Varro,  now  advanced  against  the  Car- 
thaginians with  nearly  90,000  men,  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  Hannibal,  .^milius, 
pursuing  the  policy  of  Eabius  Maximus,  was 
nnwiUing,  in  spite  of  tliis  advantage,  to  risk  an 
open  conflict;  hut  he  and  Varro  commanded 
on  alternate  days,  and  the  latter  insisted  on 
engapng  the  enemy.  The  armies  accordingly 
joined  battle  in  the  plainsnear  the  town.  The 
superiority  of  HannibaJ's  cavalry  and  the  skill 
of  his  light-armed  foot  soldiers  turned  the  ad- 
vantage at  once  against  the  Eomans,  and  their 
troops,  forced  by  Hannibal  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion with  their  faces  toward  the  snn,  and  to- 
ward a  fierce  wmd  which  blew  the  dust  against 
them,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  completely  out  to  pieces.  Han- 
nibal's loss  was  insignificant.  Varro  in  part 
atoned  for  his  rashness  by  skilfully  conducting 
the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  the  army  to 
Canusinm.  ^milius  fell  in  the  battle. — The 
ancient  name  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Canne,  a  small  town  on  its  site,  where  a  few 
Eoman  remains  still  esist. 

CiNIJEL  COAL.    See  Coit. 

CAMIXTON,  a  town  of  Perry  county,  Ind., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  145  m.  below  Cincinnati; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,481.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  schools,  a  newspaper,  and  some 
fine  residences.  The  Oannelton  cotton  mill 
employs  several  hundred  operatives,  and  man- 
ufactures 40,000  yards  of  sheetings  per  week. 
The  factory,  which  is  300  ft.  long  and  four  sto- 
ries high,  is  built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and 
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presents  a,  splendid  appearance  from  tlie  river. 
In  tbe  hilla  which  surround  the  town  are  found 
beda  of  oannel  coal,  lying  in  nearly  horizontal 
strata  4  or  6  ft.  thick,  and  easily  accesalbte. 
Fire  oUy,  limestone,  and  fine  sandstone  for 
building  purposes  are  found  interstratitied  with 
the  coaL  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
American  caiinel  ooal  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1836,  Oannelton  contained  only 
four  or  five  log  cabins. 

CMN^  a  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
Alpes-Maritimea,  on  the  Mediterranean,  15  m. 
8.  W,  of  Nice ;  po[j.  in  1866,  S,618.  The  cli- 
mate is  nnhealthy  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  from 
England  and  the  north  of  France.  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  Elba,  March  1, 
1816.  Up  to  1837  Cannes  was  a  poor  fishing 
village,  but  in  that  yeav  Lord  Brougham  took 
up  hia  readence  here,  and  contributed  greatly 
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to  the  growth  of  the  town.  Ue  died  here,  May 
7,  1868,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  cemetery,  his 
grave  being  marked  by  a  large  granite  cross. 
Opposite  the  town  is  the  islandofSte.  Margue- 
rite, in  the  citadel  of  which  the  "man  in  the 
iron  mask"  was  confined  from  1686  to  1698. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fruitful  in  vines, 
olives,  and  oranges,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  in  fruits,  sardines,  and  anchovies. 

CANNINC  LGtorge,  a  British  statesman,  born 
in  London,  April  11,  1770,  died  at  Chiswick, 
Aug.  8,  1827.  His  father,  a  Loudon  barrister 
of  an  ancient  family,  was  disinherited  upon  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Anne  Oostello  in 
1798,  and  died  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his 
son.  His  mother  went  upon  the  stage,  where 
she  met  with  little  success.  He  was  sent  to 
Eton  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  Stratford 
Canning,  a  London  merchant,  father  of  Strat- 
ford Canoing,  afterward  Viscount  Stratford  de 
"  '  '  He  manifested  decided  literary  tal- 

I  a  poem  on  the  "  Slavery  of  Greece," 


and  edited  the  "Microcosm,"  a  school  period- 
ic^. From  Eton  he  went  in  1787  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  several 
prizes  for  Latin  |ioefry,  and  took  a  high  posi- 
tion as  an  orator.  From  Oxford  he  went  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  for  the  bar;  but  by  the 
advice  of  Sheridan,  Burke,  Eos,  Grey,  and 
other  whigs,  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
coming  out,  however,  as  a  tory,  and  entering 
parliament  (1793)  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt. 
He  did  not  address  the  house  till  the  following 
year  (January,  1794),  when  he  at  once  made  a 
marked  impression.  In  17S6  he  took  office  as 
under  secretary  of  stat«;  in  1797  he  began 
with  others  the  pubfication  of  the  political  pa- 
per, the  "  Anij-Jacobin ; "  in  1798  he  engaged 
in  Wilberforce's  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade;  in  1799  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  affairs  of 
India;  in  1800  he  married  Joanna,  youi^est 
daughter  of  Gen.  John 
8oott,  with  a,  fortune 
of  £100,000;  and  in 
1801,  on  the  dissolution 
of  Pitt's  cabinet^  he  re- 
tired from  office.  On 
Pitt's  return  to  ofBce 
la  1804  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 
After  a  brief  retire- 
ment in  laofi,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of 
Pitt,  he  reappeared  in 
office  in  1807,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  duke  of 
Portland's  cabinet,  and 
distinguished  himself 
by  his  state  papers.  In 
180a  he  was  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Lord 
Oastlereagh,  which  led 
toaduel,  andat^erward 
to  the  resignation  of  both  and  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  cabinet.  During  the  session  of  1812  he 
advocated  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Grattan.  After  parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1813  he  was  returned  from 
Liverpool,  and  again  in  1814,  1818,  and  1830. 
In  1814  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal ;  in  1816  he  became  president  of  the  board 
of  control ;  and  in  1820,  to  avoid  participating 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  rewglied  his 
place  and  travelled  upon  the  continent.  In 
1822  he  was  named  governor  general  of  India, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  England,  when  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh  recalled  hiin  to 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
(Sept.  16,  1822).  While  in.  this  position,  in 
1825,  in  defiance  of  the  policy  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, he  resolved  to  I'ecogniae  the  indepen- 
dence of,  and  open  diplomatic  intercourse  with, 
the  several  South  American  republics,  and 
soon  carried  his  intention  into  effect.  In  1627 
he  was  made  premier,  but  when  the  appoint- 
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jnent  was  announced  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Beslej,  Viscount 
Melville,  Eohert  Peel,  and  others,  resigned, 
and  compelled  him  to  solicit  an  alliance  with 
the  whi^.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Brongh- 
am,  Sir  Franois  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  but 
had  to  sustain  a  most  formidable  opposition. 
Declaring  himself,  finally,  inimical  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  to  the  repeal  of  tiie  test 
and  corporation  acts,  he  was  left  without  a 
party,  and  it  was  the  vigor  of  his  foreign  policy 
alone  which  kept  him  in  position.  He  spoke 
for  the  last  time  on  June  37,  1827,  and  the 
next  month  signed  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Kussia,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  then  retired  for  a 
change  of  eir  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
at  Chiswick,  where  he  died.  Be  was  buried  in 
"Westminster  abbey,  his  tomb  being  close  by 
that  of  I^tt.  His  oratorical  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  poetical  talent  not  incon- 
siderable. Among  his  more  marked  speeches 
wereoneagainstmakiEgpeace  with  the  French 
republic  (1798) ;  sever^  in  defence  of  the  ex- 
ministry  C1801-'5) ;  in  favor  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation (181S);  m  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
the  new  governments  in  Spanish  South  Amer- 
ica (1825-'6);  and  against  the  repeal  of  the 
teat  and  corporation  acts  (1837).  His 
"Speeches,"  with  a  memoir  by  E.  Therry, 
have  been  published  (6  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1838):  and  his  poems,  which  are  remarkable 
for  wit  and  point,  are  given  in  the  "  Poetry 
of  the  Anti-Jacohin  "  (enlarged  ed,,  London, 
1854  and  1858).  II.  Cluiies  Jslin,  viscount 
and  earl,  a  British  statesman,  sotr  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Brompton,  Dec.  14, 1812,  died 
in  London,  June  17,  1862.  Fie  whs  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1883  he 
took  a  iirst  class  in  classics  and  a  second  class 
in  mathematics.  In  1836  he  represented  War- 
wick in  the  house  of  commons;  and  in  March, 
1837,  after  his  mother's  death  (on  whom  the 
peerage  was  cottferred  in  1828),  he  took  his 
seat  in  tie  house  of  lords  as  Visconnt  Canning. 
In  1841  he  was  made  nnder  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1843  chief  commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
1651,  and  in  1853  became  postmaster  general, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  under  the  Aberdeen 
administration.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Dalhotisie  in  1855  he  was  appointed  governor 

Seneral  of  India.  The  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out 
uring  his  administration,  and  he  was  as  much 
censured  for  his  leniency  at  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak  as  for  his  severity  afterward. 
Hia  p  lamafi  n  nfiscating  the  knds  of  the 
talo  kda  f  Oude  elicited  a  strong  condemna- 
to  y  un  d  1  atch  from  Lord  EUenborough, 
pr  d  nt  f  th  hoard  of  control,  and  was 
vet  d  by  th  h  me  government.  His  suhse- 
•qu  t  n  1  ato  course  did  so  much  toward 
the  pac  fi  at  n  f  India,  that  in  April,  1859, 
he  d  th   thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 

Hament    He  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
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Canning,  May  31,  1859,  and  was  made  knight 
of  the  garter.  May  21,  1863.  He  died  without 
issne,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1871  a 
statue  of  him,  by  Foley,  was  erected  in  West- 
minster abbey.    IlL  SbMAnU    See  Stkatfoed 

DB  EsDOLirFB. 

C1NN41V,  a  heavy  implement  used  to  set  pro- 
jectiles in  motion  by  means  of  the  eiploMon  of 
gunpowder.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  The  term  is  applied  to  all 
heavy  firearms  which  are  discharged  ft-om  car- 
riages, in  contradistinction  to  small  arms  which 
are  discharged '  from  the  hand  or  shoulder. 
The  introduction  of  cannon  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Thefirst  used  were  conical, 
and  resembled  an  apothecary's  mortar  inter- 
nally and  externally.  They  were  called  mor- 
tars, bombards,  and  vases ;  they  were  fired  at 
high  angles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  gunpowder  of  that  day,  the 
stone  missiles  which  they  threw  moved  with 
little  velocity.  (See  Aetillert.)  To  econo- 
mize the  action  of  the  pow3er,  and  to  give 
greater  accuracy  to  the  fire,  the  bore  was  after- 
ward made  nearly  cylindrical,  and  from  four 
to  eight  calibres  long,  terminating  at  the  bot- 
tom in  a  very  narrow  and  deep  chamber,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  effect  Of 
the  powder  by  retarding  the  escape  of  the  gas. 
These  cannon  were  further  improved  by  making 
the  bores  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  were  called 

Cerriirea,  from  the  fact  that  they  fired  stone 
alls.  The  first  bombards  were  made  of  bars 
of  iron  bound  together  by  hoops ;  they  were 
afterward  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  finally 
of  cast  metals,  bronze,  iron,  and  steel.  Bronze 
cannoii  were  used  in  the  time  of  John  the  Good 
of  France  (lS60-'64).  Cannon  loaded  at  the 
breech  were  among  the  earliest  forms  intro- 
duced, but  they  were  abandoned  for  want  of 
strength  in  the  mechanism.  The  introduction 
of  cast-iron  projectiles  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
new  kind  of  cannon  caLed  culverins,  the  shape 


and  appearance  of  which  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  guns  now  in  use.  The  great 
strength  of  these  cannon  and  their  projec- 
tiles permitted  the  use  of  larger  charges  of 
gunpowder,  and  marked  an  important  step  in 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  The  idea  pre- 
vfdied  among  ancient  artillerists  that  the  range 
increased  with  the  length  of  the  piece,  and 
consequently  many  cnlverins  of  enormouslength 
were  cast.  A  remarkable  piece  of  this  kind, 
familiarly  known  as  "Queen  Anne's  pocket 
piece,"  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Dover,  England. 
It  is  25  ft.  long,  and  carries  a  ball  weighing 
only  25  lbs..  In  1478  an  attempt  was  made  to 
use  mortars  for  throwing  hollow  projectiles 
filled  with  powder,  to  which  was  attached  a 
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burning  mateh  for  the  purpose  of  settJDg  the 
powder  on  fire;  bnt  this  practice  waa  aban- 
doned for  a  time,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the 
methods,  and  the  frequency  of  aoeidenta  resnlt- 
ing  therefrom.  Means  were  however  devised 
in  1634  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  encountered,  and  for  perfecting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  mortars.  They  are 
now  in  aae  throughout  the  world,  and  owing 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  constructing  armored  ships  and  fortifi- 
cations, BO  as  to  render  them  proof  against  direct 
Are,  mortars  and  mortar  or  vertical  firing  are 
attracting  special  attention  IromartiHerista  and 
engineers.  In  the  time  of  Louis  SIV.  a  great 
variety  of  mortars  were  used,  some  of  which, 
called  Oomminges  after  their  inventor,  threw 
projectiles  weighing  as  much  as  6S0  lbs.  Du- 
ring our  oivU.  war,  wooden  mortars  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  made  of  logs  bored  or  burnt 
out,  and  with  very  light  charges  at  close  range, 
were  used  effectually  by  the  Union  troops  at 
Vicksburg,  for  throwing  grenades  and  small 
shells  into  tlie  enemy's  Unea.  Thirteen-inch 
mortars  of  cast  iron  were  used  also  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  Pnlaski  and  the  attack  upon  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  while  those  of  a  smaller 
calibre  >were  naed  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  H,  L.  Abbott,  in 
pursuance  of  an  idea  suggested  by  M^.  Gen. 
Bormann,  of  the  Belgian  service.  He  proposed 
to  convert  B  10-inch  mortar  shell  into  a  spheri- 
cal oaise  shot,  by  filling  it  with  balls  and  a 
bursting  charge  sufBoient  to  rupture  the  shell, 
the  fuse  to  he  so  timed  as  to  explode  the  charge 
about  60  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  expedient 
was  of  great  effect,  and  will  doubtless  be  imi 
tated  in  future  wars.  A  light  kind  of  mortar, 
called  Ooehorn  after  its  inventor,  and  weighing 
about  180  lbs.,  mounted  upon  wooden  blocks 
furnished  with  handles,  designed  to  throw  24- 
pound  shells,  is  also  an  effective  gun  for  use 
against  rifie  pits  or  light  breastworks  and  is 
again  becoming  popular.  Early  attempts  were 
made  to  throw  hollow  projectiles  from  per 
riSres  andcnlverins;  bnt  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  loading  them,  and  the  accidents 
which  resulted  caused  the  practice  to  he  aban 
doned  for  a  time.  Subsequently,  however  the 
effort  was  renewed,  and,  after  the  length  of 
the  piece  was  reduced  so  that  the  prtjectile 
could  be  placed  in  position  by  hand,  became 
successful.  These  short  cannon  came  rapidly 
into  use,  and,  under  tie  name  of  howitzers 
(Ger.  HoMbiUm)^  are  now  found  in  the  artillery 
systems  of  all  nations. — The  calibre  ot  a  can 
non  is  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  given  in  inches, 
or  in  the  weight  of  the  hall  which  it  takes  but 
since  the  introdnction  of  rifled  cannon  and 
elongated  shot,  the  calibre  of  a  gun  is  generally 
expressed  in  the  measure  used  in  giving  the 
diameter  of  the  bore.  Each  nation  has  its  own 
system  of  cahbres,  and  no  two  bave  the  same 
Changes  are  continually  being  made,  and  im 
provements  are  everywhere  in  progress  Du 
ring  the  past  30  years  many  noveitiei  have 
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been  introduced  both  in  the  oonstmetion  and 
the  use  of  cannon.  In  1830  the  heaviest  gun 
mounted  upon  our  seacoaat  was  the  24-pdr. 
throwing  a  ball  5-83  inches  in  diameter.  At  pre- 
sent (1873^  the  heaviest  is  a  cast-iron  smooth- 
boi-ed  30-inch  gun,  throwing  a  shell  weighing 
1,080  lbs.,  with  acharge  of  powder  varyingfrom 
100  to  200  lbs.— Cannon  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  uses,  and  peculiarities,  as 
guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  or  as  field,  moun- 
tain, prairie,  siege,  and  seacoast  cannon;  or 
again,  a?  rifled  and  smooth-bored  cannon.  The 
principal  parts  and  nomenclature  of  cannon  are 
shown  in  fig.  6.  The  interior  of  cannon  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts:  the  vent, 
or  channel  by  which  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge ;  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge ; 
and  the  bore,  or  that  part  of  the  cylinder  passed 
over  by  th6_  projectile.  Tlie  size  of  the  vent 
should  he  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  the  erosion 
of  the  metal  which  results  from  it;  and  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  interior  orifice  of  the 
vent  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
its  diameter,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  sides  of 
the  chamber  with  the  curve  of  the  bottom. 
The  form  of  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge, 
has  an  effect  upon  the  force  of  the  gunpowder, 
as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  piece  to  re- 
sist it;  and  experience  has  shown  that  its  length 
should  in  general  be  equal  to  its  diameter,  and 
its  surface  should  be  as  small  as  possible  com- 
pared w  ith  its  ( olume  The  charges  with  which 
sohd  proiectiles  are  fired  being  generally  greater 
than  one  sixth  of  their  weight,  the  cartridge 
occupies  a  space  the  length  of  which  is  greater 
than  the  diameter ,  the  form  of  tlie  seat  of  the 
charge  is  therefore  simply  the  bore  prolonged. 
This  arrangement  reduces  the  length  of  the 
chaise  so  l^at  its  inflammation  is  as  complete 
as  possible  before  the  projectile  be^us  to  move. 
To  give  additional  strength  to  the  breech,  the 
bottom  ot  the  bore  is  generally  rounded  into 
an  arc  of  a  circle  bnt  is  sometimes  hemispheri- 
cal taniient  to  the  auiface  of  the  bore.  All 
cannon  of  the  nenest  models  have  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  finished  as  a  semi-ellipsoid,  this  form 
being  thought  to  give  greater  strength  than  the 
hemisphere  ThefullowingfiguresiUustratethe 
^^^^^^  various  forms  of  cham- 
&'#|^^t^WtffiT1-  hers  in  use.  Intheearli- 
^jHMay    X  er  days  of  artillery,  when 
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ance  with  this  idea,  calverins  were  luade  of 
great  lengtli,  and  were  only  sliorteiied  after 
repeated  experiments  showing  that  the  range 
increased  at  each  reduction  in  lengtli.  The 
length  of  the  bore  lias  an  important  effect  won 
the  velocity  and  range  of  the  baU.  This  wih  be 
clearly  Been  by  a  consideration  of  the  forces 
which  accelerate  and  I'etnrd  its  movements. 
The  accelerating  force  is  due  to  the  expansive 
effort  of  the  hnming  powdei',  which  is  great- 
est when  the  grains  are  completely  converted 
into  gas,  whidi  in  turn  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  chai^  and  tlie  wze  aad  constitution 
of  the  gi'ains.  The  retarding  foi'oes  are  the 
friction  of  the  projectile  against  tlie  sides  of 
the  bore,  the  ahooks  of  the  projeotile  atiikmg 
against  the  sides  of  the  bore,  and  tbe  lesist- 
ance  offered  by  the  columii  of  air  in  flout  ot 
tbe  projectile.  As  the  accelerating  force  ut 
the  cnarge  increases  up  to  a  cei-taia  pomt  or 
tin  the  combustion  is  completed,  aad  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  space  in  rear  of  the  pro)ei  tde 
increases,  and  as  the  retarding  forces  fue  al 
ways  opposed  to  its  motion,  it  follow*  that 
there  is  a  point  where  these  forces  would  be- 
come eqaai,  and  the  prqieetile  move  with  its 
greatest  velocity ;  it  also  follows  that  after  the 
projeotile  passes  this  point  its  velocity  decreoaes, 
until  it  is  finally  brought  to  a  state  of  rest, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  a  cannon  of  gi'eat 
length.  Ejiperimente  made  by  Mty.  Mordecai 
show  that  the  velocity  increaaea  with  the  length 
of  bore  ap  to  26  calibres,  but  that  the  gain  be- 
yoad  16  calibres  gave  an  increase  of  only  ^V  ^° 
the  effect  of  a  4-lb.  charge.  Taking  the  cali- 
bre as  the  unit  of  measure,  it  has  been  found 
by  eiperienoe  that  the  length  of  boi-e  is  great- 
er for  small  arms  which  fire  leadea  ballets 
than  for  guns  which  flre  iron  shot,  and  gi'eat- 
er  agaiafor  the  latter  than  for  howitzers  and 
mortars  which  fire  hollow  projectiles.  In 
tiie  earlier  days  of  artillery,  when  dust  in- 
stead of  grained  powder  wm  used,  the  weight 
of  the  chai'ge  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pro- 
jectile ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  a  charge 
of  powder  equal  to  one  foarth  of  tbe  weight 
of  the  projectile,  and  a  bore  of  18  calibres 
long,  are  the  most  favorable  combination  that 
can  he  made  in  smooth-bored  cannon,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  range  with  the  least  strain  apon 
the  piece  and  its  carriage. — The  exterior  fonii 
of  a  cannon  depends  upon  tiie  strength  ne 
sai'j  to  resist  the  varying  pressure  of  the 

SBnerated  by  the  doinbastion  of  the  gnnpow- 
er,  and  in  general  terms  may  he  described  as 
-being  largest  at  tlie  seat  of  the  ohai'ge,  and 
gradually  deoreaaing  toward  the  muzzle,  at  oi 
near  which  it  is  smallest.  Various  methods 
have  been  resorted  to  for  determiniag  the  pres- 
sure of  tiie  gases  throughout  the  bore,  and 
deducing  therefrom  the  proper  exterior  form 
for  the  different  lands  of  cannon.  The  most 
successful  of  these  is  a  modification  of  a  plan 
first  used  by  Col.  Eomfoi-d  abont  1841,  and 
subsequently  improved  by  the  late  Gen.  Rod- 
man of  the  United  States  ordnance  oorps.    II 


consistB  in  boiTDg  a  series  of  small  holes  through 
"  i  ddes  of  a  cannon  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
intervals  of  one  calibre,  and  loading  them 
with  steel  balls,  which  are  projected  by  the 
I  of  the  charge  into  a  holistic  pendulum. 
The  pressure  at  the  various  points  is  calculated 
from  the  velocity  ^ven  to  the  balls.  By  this 
plan  the  form  of  tlie  guns  known  as  columbiflds 
was  determined.  Gen.  Rodman's  modification 
consists  in  subetituting  for  the  bullets  a  steel 
punch  which  is  pressed  by  the  force  of  the 
gases  into  a  piece  of  soft  copper.  The  weight 
necessary  to  make  an  equal  indentation  by  tie 
same  i  undi  in  the  same  copper  is  then  obtained 
by  machinery  for  each  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
gun  and  a  ourve  constructed  by  plotting  the 
lesults  thus  obtained,  as  in  tbe  foUowiug  dia- 
giain  Theoidmatesof  the  curve  A  show  the 
picisiire  on  the  bore  at  intervals uf  two  oali- 
bies  commencing  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  bore, 
for  gram  powder ,  and  those    f  tl  B 
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lines,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  Eodman.  gun.      The  exterior 
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of  a  cannon  is  divided  into  five  principal  parts ; 
the  breech,  A ;  the  first  refinforce,  B ;  the  sec- 
ond reSnforce,  C ;  the  chase,  D ;  aad  the  swell 
of  the  muzzle,  E.  The  breech  is  the  solid  part 
of  the  piece  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis ;  its 
length  should  be  from  one  to  one  and  a  quaiier 
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time  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  H.  The  first 
reenforce  exttsiids  from  the  base  ring  to  the 
seat  of  the  baJl,  and  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
piece,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  found  by  esperience  and  calculation*  to 
be  the  greatest  before  the  bail  has  moved  far 
ft-om  its  place.  The  second  refiaforce  is  that 
portion  of  the  piece  to  which  the  trunnions  are 
attached,  and  extends  from  ttie  first  reinforce 
to  the  chase;  it  ia  made  thicker  than  is  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  gaa,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  proper  support  for  tie  trunnions 
and  to  compensate  for  defects  likely  to  appear 
in  all  castings  of  iiTegular  shapes.  The  chase 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  second  reenforce 
to  the  muzzle,  or  to  the  swell  of  tlie  muzzle, 
which  is  now  generally  omitted  from  large  can- 
non. Trunnions,  F,  are  cylindrical  arms  attach- 
ed to  the  sides  of  cannon  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  them  upon  tlieir  ouriages,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  be  elevated  and  depressed  in 
action.  On  the  supposition  that  the  strain  npon 
the  trunnions  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of 
the  chaise,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  di- 
ameter of  a  gun's  trunnions  should  be  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  its  bore,  and  of  a  howitzer's 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  chamber.   The  axis 
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of  the  trunnions  is  placed  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  axis  of  the  piece  in  all  the  cannon  of  the 
United  States  service ;  and  in  this  position  the 
force  of  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the 
trunnions  direetiy,  without  producing  any  oth- 
er than  the  inevitable  strain  on  the  carriage  and 
without  checking  the  recoil.  Were  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  above  or  below  that  of  the  piece, 
the  force  of  the  discharge  would  act  to  turn  the 
piece  slightly  upward  or  downward,  producing 
unequal  strains.  In  many  cannon  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  passes  also  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  piece.  This  arrangement  was  in- 
troduced by  Gen.  Bodman,  who  has  shown  that 
cannon  constructed  in  this  way.  may  be  fired 
with  accuracy,  and,  although  easily  moved,  do 
not  when  fired  sensibly  change  their  position  be- 
fore the  projectile  leaves  the  bore. — The  weight 
which  a  cannon  should  have  depends  upon  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  it  is  to  throw,  the 
maximum  velocity  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
^ve  to  it,  and  the  extent  of  the  recoil  that  can 
be  permitted.  The  last  being  limited  by  tlie 
conditions  of  service,  the  weight  of  the  piece 
may  be  deduced  from  the  principle  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  expended  on  the  piece,  car- 
riage, and  friction  is  equal  to  that  expended  on 
the  projectile  and  the  air  set  in  motion  by  tiie 
charge.  A  "gun,"  technically  speaking,  is  9 
heavy  cannon,  intended  to  tlirow  solid  shot 
with  large  charges  of  powder,  for  the  purpose 
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of  attaining  great  accuracy,  range,  and  pene- 
tration ;  it  is  distinguished  from  other  cannon 
by  its  great  weight  and  length,  and  ,by  the 
absence  of  a  chamber.  It  is  suitable  for  firing 
shell  and  solid  shot.  The  system  of  Gen.  Paix- 
hans  consists  in  the  employment  of  shells  in 
heavy  cannon,  and  not  in  any  special  form  of 
the  gun  itself.  The  howitzer,  alluded  to  before, 
is  a  cannon  employed  to  throw  large  projectiles 
with  small  charges  of  powder;  it  is  shorter, 
lighter,  and  more  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape 
than  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre,  aud  has  a 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  chaise.  The 
principal  advantage  of  a  howitzer  over  a  gun 
la  that  it  weighs  less,  tod  can  produce  at  short 
range  a  greater  effect  with  hollow  projectiles 
and  case  shot.  A  mortar  is  a  stall  shorter 
cannon  than  a  howitzer,  and  is  employed  to 
throw  hollow  projectiles  at  greater  angles  of 
elevation,  so  as  to  produce  effect  by  the  force 
and  direction  with  which  they  descend  upon 
their  object.    Oolumbiads  are  a  kind  of  cannon 
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for  seacoast  purposes,  which  combine  certain 
qualities  of  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar. 
They  are  long  chambered  pieces,  capable  of 
projecting  Hhella  and  solid  shot  with  heavy 
chaj-ges  of  powder,  at  high  angles  of  elevation, 
and  are  therefore  equally  suited  for  the  defence 
of  narrow  channels  and  distant  anchorages. 
They  were  invented  by  OoL  Bomford,  an 
American  officer,  and  were  first  used  in  1812, 
previous  to  Gen.  Paixhans's  adoption  of  the 
same  idea.  The  different  kinds  of  cannon  are 
made  of  various  sizes  and  classifications  aceor- 
dii^  to  their  use,  and  are  adapted  to  seacoast 
defence,  siege,  and  garrison  purposes.  .  Field 
cannon  are  used  in  iLe  operations  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  are  divided  into  light  and  heavy 
pieces;  the  former  following  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  latter 
deigned  to  commenoe  action  at  long  distances, 
and  to  defend  fortifications  and  other  important 
positions  on  the  field  of  battle.  Formerly  light 
field  pieces  were  6-pdr.  guns  and  12-pdT,  how- 
itzers ;  and  the  heavy  pieces  were  the  13-pdr, 
gun  and  24  and  32-pdr.  howitzers.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  in  this  country, 
the  heavy  pieces  were  discarded,  or  used  for 
arming  field  works  and  blockhouses,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  the  light  13-pdr, 
smooth-bore  guns  and  the  3-inch  rified  guns. 
These  rifie  guns  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  by 
wrapping  boiler  plate  around  a  mandril  so  as 
to  form  a  cylindrical  mass,  which  is  firmly  and 
solidly  welded  by  bringing  it  to  a  white  heat 
and  passing  it  between  rollers.    The  trunniona 
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are  afterward  welded  on,  and  the  piece  bored 
and  tnmod  to  the  proper  shape.  The  3-pdr. 
Parrott  rifle  gun,  which  is  also  employed  ia  the 
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United  Statea,  is  a  cast-iron  piece,  reenforcedby 
a  band  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  npon  the  first 
reinforce.  Before  the  general  introduction  of 
rifle  guns  the  Napoleon  gun,  taking  its  name 
from  the  late  emperor  of  the  French,  was 
adopted  b;  nearlj  al!  nations.  It  was  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  both  light  and  heavy 
pieces,  and  thus  simplify  field  artillery.  Its 
exterior  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
mouldings  and  ornament;  it  has  no  chamber, 
and  its  weight  is  1,200  lbs.,  or  100  times  the 
■weight  of  the  projectile.  Mountain  and  prai- 
rie cannon  are  designed  for  use  in  regions  des- 
titute of  roads,  and  must  therefore  be  made 
sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  on  paok  animals. 
They  are  not  very  effective,  and  are  only  used 
■when  nothing  heavier  can  he  brought  up  in 
time. — Rifle  cannon  are  of  various  sizes  and  pat- 
terns, and  are  oonatructed  ■with  spiral  grooves, 
or  rifles,  cut  into  the  surfaces  of  the  bore ; 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  communicate  a 
rotary  motion  to  oblong  projectiles,  without 
which  they  would  turn  over  during  their  ^'gtit, 
and  present  a  varying  surface  to  the  air.  This 
rotary  motion,  if  effectively  communicated  to 
the  projectile,  keeps  its  point  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  its  flight,  and  pves  it  increased 
range  and  steadiness,  and  also  increased  accu- 
racy. Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
method  of  rifling  cannons  with  the  object  of  se- 
cnring  the  surest  and  safest  means  of  causing 
the  projectile  to  follow  the  grooves,  as  it  passes 
along  tne  bore  of  the  piece,  under  the  action 
of  the  powder.  A  great  variety  of  methods 
have  been  devised,  but  they  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads :  by  means  of  flanges 
npon  the  projectile,  or  by  giving  it  a  peculiar 
shape  by  causing  some  part  of  it  to  expand,  or 
by  causing  some  part  to  be  compressed.  Solid 
flanges  projecting  from  the  projectile,  and  so 
shaped  as  to  fit  the  rifling  of  tlie  bore,  were  the 
flrst  means  used;  but  as  these  projections  were 
of  the  same  hard  and  unyielding  substance  as 
the  body  of  the  projectile,  they  frequently  led 
to  the  bursting  of  the  piece.  Buttons  of  zinc, 
copper,  or  bronze  were  afterward  adopted  by 
nearly  all  European  powers,  Whitworth  and 
Lancaster  adopted  the  idea  of  making  cannon 
with  the  bore  out  ip  a  spiral  form,  having  a 
polygon  or  curve  for  its  base,  and  giving  the 
projectile  a  corresponding  shape.  This  method 
secures  the  rifle  motion  with  much  certainty, 
and  permits  the  use  of  bolt-like  projectiles  of 
great  strength,  but  which  bring  heavy  strains 
npon  the  cannon,  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 


ing tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  piece. 
Projectiles  which  take  the  rifles  by  expansion 
are  composed  of  cast  iron,  with  a  cun,  band, 
or  other  arrangement  of  soft  metal  at  tne  base, 
which  is  expanded  and  forced  into  the  grooves 
by  the  explosion  of  the  charge.  Projectiles 
of  this  class  are  generally  used  in  the  United 
States  service,  because  they  are  easily  forced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  do  not  ciog  the 
grooves  or  overstrain  the  piece.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  class,  the  most  noted  of 
which  were  invented  by  Parrott,  Hotchkiss, 
Schenkle,  and  Dyer.  Expanding  projectiles 
cannot  be  flred  with  such  heavy  charges  as 
some  others,  for  fear  of  breaking,  nor  are  they 
so  sure  to  receive  the  rifle  motion.  Projectiles 
which  take  the  rifles  by  compression  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  breech -loading  cannon.  They 
are  generaUy  covered  with  soft  metal,  so  as  to 
be  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  piece, 
but  still  not  too  large  to  enter  the  chamber 
ea^ly.  The  explosion  of  the  charge  sets  the 
projectile  in  motion,  compressing  the  soft  metal 
mto  the  grooves,  and  compeUing  the  projectile 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  rifling.  The  form 
of  a  rifle  groove  is  determined  by  the  angle 
which  a  tangent  to  any  point  of  it  makes  with 
the  corresponding  element  of  the  bore.  If  the 
angles  be  equal  at  all  j>oints,  the  groove  is  said 
to  be  uniform;  if  they  increase  from  the  breech 
to  the  muzzle,  the  grooves  are  called  increas- 
ing ;  and  if  the  reverse,  decreasing.  Grooves 
are  cut  by  moving  a  rod  armed  with  a  cutter 
backward  and  tbrward  in  the  bore,  and  fflv- 
ing  it  a  rotary  motion  at  the  same  time.  The 
width  of  a  groove  depends  npon  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore  and  the  peculiar  form  of  pro- 
jectile to  be  used.  Kifled  cannon  for  flanged 
projectiles  generaUy  have  four  grooves,  while 
those  for  expanding  projectiles  generally  have 
an  odd  number,  from  five  upward. — The  pro- 
cesses used  in  manufacturing  cast-iron  or  bronze 
cannon  are  moulding,  casting,  cooling,  and  fin- 
ishing. Moulding  consists  in  forming  a  cav- 
ity of  the  proper  shape  in  moulding  sand,  by 
using  wooden  or  cast-iron  patterns,  slightly 
larger  than  the  finished  piece  is  to  he.  The 
pattern  is  divided  into  several  pieces ;  the  first 
conasts  of  the  body  of  the  piece,  from  the  base 
ring  to  the  chase  ring ;  the  second,  of  the  swell 
of  tiie  muzzle  and  the  sprue  or  dead  head;  the 
third,  of  the  breech ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the 
trunnions.  The  sprne,  or  head,  is  an  additional 
length  ^ven  to  the  piece  for  the  jjurpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  scoria  of  the  metal  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  furnishing  the  extra  metal  to  pro- 
vide for  shrinkage,  and  extra  weight  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  piece. 
The  best  material  for  the  mould  is  dry,  hard, 
refractory  sand,  which  must  be  moistened 
with  clay  water  to  make  it  adhesive.  The 
mould  ia  formed  in  a  ca«ng  of  cast  iron,  called 
a  bos  or  flask.  The  pattern  for  the  sprue  and 
muzzle,  previously  coated  with  pulverized  char- 
coal or  coke,  moistened  with  clay  water  to 
prevent  adhesion,  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
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the  raiizzle  part  up,  oarefullj  surrounded  by  the 
corresponding  part  of  tlie  jacket,  and  when 
properly  adjnsted  the  sand  is  rammed  about  it 
The  model  for  the  body  of  the  piece  ia  then 
placed  on  top  of  this,  and  the  corresponding 
paints  of  the  jacket  adjusted  and  filled  as  before. 
The  patterns  for  the  trunnions,  rimbasea,  and 
aascahle  sxe  of&xed  and  filled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  the  mould  completed,  Oare  is  taken 
to  cover  each  portion  of  the  model  with  coke 
wash,  and  to  sprinkle  dry  sand  upon  the  top 
of  each  aeotion  of  the  mould,  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion when  they  are  separated.  In  the  body 
of  the  sand  witliin  the  flaak  a  channel  is  formed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cavity  of  the  mould, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  molten  metal 
to  be  introduced  at  the  bottom,  of  the  monld, 
so  as  to  prevent  ita  injury  by  falling  metal. 
If  any  porljon  of  the  mould  is  injured  by  with- 
drawing the  pattern,  it  is  repaired,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  mould  then  covered  with  coke 
wash,  after  which  the  several  parts  are  placed 
in  an  oven  and  gradually  dried.  "When  this  is 
finished,  the  parte  are  carried  to  a  pit,  rewiited, 
and  secured  ia  a  vertJoal  position,  breech  down- 
wai-d.  Pains  are  then  taken  to  see  that  all 
pai-ts  of  the  monld  are  perfect  and  properly 
adjusted;  the  melted  metal  ia  permitted  to  flow 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  monld  a  work- 
man agitates  it  with  a  long  wooden  pole,  taking 
care  tiat  the  sooria  and  other  impurilies  are 
prevented  ft'om  getting  into  the  cavities  for  the 
trunnions.  After  the  mould  is  filled,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  from  three  to  twenty  days 
imbedded  in  sand,'  so  as  to  cool  gradually. 
When  nearly  cold  the  gun  is  hoisted  fi-om  the 
pit,  taken  out  of  the  flask,  and  cleaned  of  the 
sand.  All  solid  hodiea  contract  in  cooling. 
If  they  cool  uneqnally  they  wU]  also  contract 
unequally,  and  thus  undergo  a  change  of  form, 
unless  restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  sn^ierior 
force.  The  general  foim  of  a  gun  casting  is 
that  of  a  solid  frastnm  of  a  cone;  and  in 
cooling  from  the  exterior,  the  thin  outer  layer 
contracts  first,  and  forces  the  hotter  and  more 
yielding  metal  within  toward  the  centre  of 
the  monld.  The  nest  layer  cools,  and  tends  to 
contract ;  bnt  the  exterior  to  which  it  coheres 
has  become  nearly  ri^d,  and  does  not  fully 
yield  to  the  contraction  of  the  inner  layer. 
The  result  is  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  inner  layer  is  diminished  by  a  force  of 
extension,  while  that  of  the  outer  layer  ia  in- 
creased by  a  force  of  compresd.on.  As  the 
cooling,  oontinnes,  this  operation  is  repeated 
till  the  whole  mass  is  feroaght  to  a  unifoi-m 
temperature.  All  cannon,  therefore,  that  are 
oooled  from  the  esterior,  are  subjected  to  two 
straining  forces :  the  outer  portions  to  a  strain 
of  compi'eBsion,  and  the  inner  portions  to  a 
strain  of  exteoMon ;  and  these  forces  exert 
themselves  upon  the  different  pai'ts  of  the  gun 
with  intensities  proportional  to  their  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  which  is  compose 
particles  so  situated  as  to  be  neither  extended 
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nor  compressed  by  the  cooling  process.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  strains  may  be  so  great  as  to  crack 
the  interior  metal  of  oast-iron  cannon  while 
they  are  cooling.  These  conwderations  led 
Capt.  (afterward  Gen.)  Eodmau  to  invent  the 
plan,  now  generally  adopted,  of  cooling  cannon 
from  the  interior,  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
through  a  hollow  core  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  mould  cavity  before  casting,  and  sur- 
rounding the  flask  with  a  mass  of  hmTiing  coals 
to  pi-event  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
exterior.  By  the  use  of  Eodman's  method  cast- 
ii-on  guns  of  20-inch  .calibre  have  been  made, 
and  found  by  experiment  to  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  usage   admirably.     After  the 

S'ece  is  cooled,  it  is  fastened  upon  a  rack  and 
the,  and  the  sprue  head  out  off.  If  cast  solid, 
the  boring  ia  commenced  by  means  of  a  piercer, 
which  bores  a  small  hole  along  the  axis  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber;  this  is  followed  by  a 
second  cutter  called  a  reamer,  which  completes 
the  bore  to  the  chamber.  The  reamer  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  chamber 
cutter,  which  ^ves  the  proper  form  to  that 
pait  of  the  bore.  In  pieces  oast  hollow,  the 
piercer  is  not  used.  While  the  boring  is 
taking  place  the  outride  of  the  piece  is  turned 
to  the  proper  shape,  except  at  the  trunnions, 
which  ai'e  turned  down  by  another  machine. 
The  vent  is  bored  while  the  gun  is  ia  the 
trunnion  lathe.  The  time  required  to  finish 
a  cannon  depends  upon  its  size;  a  10-inch 
oolumbiad  requires  six  weeks,  while  a  30- 
inch  Eodman  requires  from  13  to  18  weeks. 
— The  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 
cannon  ia  mnoh  more  complex  and  attended 
by  much  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  oast- 
iron  or  bronae.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  machinery  has  yet  been  devised  for  heat- 
ing, handling,  and  forpng  masses  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  sufflcientiy  lai'ge  to  construct  the 
largest  cannon  without  welding ;  and  this,  even 
when  most  skilfully  done,  i 


imperfect,  and 
to  explosion.  Tlie  tern 
quently  applied  to  all  k 
non,  in  which  the  pwts 
and  then  united  togethei 
mode  of  manufacture  ii 
teriala 


:  the  piece  liable 
'built  up"  is  fre- 
.3  of  wrought  can- 
5  fonned  separately 
The  object  of  this 
secure  guns  of  ma- 
elastic  and  durable  tiian  cast  iron 
or  bronze,  or  to  correct  the  defects  of  one 
material  by  combining  it  with  another  of  op- 
posite quidity.  Among  the  earliest  applicar 
tions  of  this  idea  was  the  trial  made  to  in- 
crease the  hai-dness  and  therefore  the  endu-. 
ranee  of  bronze  cannon  by  casting  them  around 
a  core  of  steel  which  formed  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  Bnt  bnilt-np  cannon  are  not  necessari- 
ly composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  metal ; 
some  of  the  most  noted  are  made  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  alone.  In  these  cases  the  de- 
fects which  usually  accompany  the  working 
of  large  masses,  such  as  orystajline  structure, 
cracks,  and  false  welds,  are  partially  avoided 
by  forming  them  in  smfdl  masses,  as  rings  and 
tui)ea  of  good  quality  and  excellent  workman- 
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ship,  and  then  unitinK  them  saeceasively, 
either  by  welding,  forcing,  or  shrinking  ono 
part  over  another,  and  in  some  instancea  by 
screwing  them  together.  The  various  plans 
of  mating  bnilt-np  gnna  will  he  best  illus- 
trated by  describing  some  of  the  most  noted. 
Armstrong  gnns  are  of  two  kinds,  breech- 


Fia.  10.— Ereecb-lfadlng  Armalrong  Gun. 

loaders  and  muzzle-loaders.  The  former  are 
made  by  welding  together  several  wronght- 
iron  tubes  at  their  ends;  each  tube  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  formed  by  wrap- 
ping a  square  bar  of  iron  around  a  mandrel 
and  welding  the  edges  together.  The  part  in 
rear  of  the  trunnions  is  strengthened  by  envel- 
opmg  it  w  th  two  additional  thicknes  es  or 
tubes  the  outer  one  ot  which  IB  like  the  inner 
one  but  the  intermediate  one  is  formed  ly 
bendm^  an  iron  slab  into  the  proper  shape 
and  weldmg  iti  edgei  The  details  of  the 
breeuh  anl  otler  parts  are  shown  in  iff 
IC      The  muzzle  loalmg  Armstrciig  gun  (fi^ 


le-loadlng  ArmaCroi^  Gun. 

11)  is  constructed  as  follows:  The  barrel  is 
made  of  solid  steel  tampered  in  oil,  by  which 
its  hrittleness  is  decreased  and  tenacity  in- 
creased ;  that  part  of  the  barrel  at  and  in  rear 
of  the  trunnions  is  enveloped  by  three  layers 
of  wronght-iron  tubes,  not  welded  together 
at  the  ends,  but  hooked  tQ  each  other  by 
shoulders  and  recesses.  This  operation  is 
acc-omplished  by  expanding  the  end  of  a  tube 
by  heat  and  slipping  it  over  the  shoulder  of 
another,  upon  which  it  contraets  by  cooling. 
The  Armstrong  gun  is  not  liable  to  burst  with- 
out pi-eviously  showing  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  of  8,000  guns  built  on 
this  system,  not  one  has  failed  by  explosion. 
They  have  been  made  as  large  as  13§-inch  cah- 
bre,  weighing  over  50,000  lbs.  The  Whitworth 
guns  are  made  of  a  substance  called  homo- 
geneous iron,  or  a  species  of  low  steel  SMd  to 


be  made  by  melting  short  bars  of  Swedish 
iron  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  after  which  it  is  cast  into  ingots. 


The  smaller  Whitworth  guns  are  forged  solid ; 
the  larger  ones  are  built  up  with  shells  or  hoops, 
forced  into  each  other  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
!For  this  purpose  they  are  made  with  a  slight 
taper.  The  ends  of  the  hoops  are  joined  by 
screw  threads.  The  hoops  are  first  cast  hol- 
low and  then  hammered  out  over  a  steel  man- 
drel or  rolled  out  in  a  machine  like  that  used 
for  forming  wheel  tires.  These  guns  have 
been  made  of  various  dzes  up  to  7-inch  calibre. 
The  Blakely  gim  is  made  as  follows :  The  in- 


ner tube  or  barrel  is  formed  of  low  steel ;  the 
next  tube  consists  of  high  steel,  and  is  shrunk 
on  the  barrel  with  pust  sufficient  tension  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  of  elasticity  be- 
tween the  two.  The  outer  jacket  to  which 
the  trunnions  are  attajihed  is  of  east  iron,  and 
is  put  on  with  only  the  shrinkage  attained  by 
warming  it  over  the  fire.  The  steel  tubes  are 
cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel  mandrels 
by  steam  hammers,  by  which  process  they  are 
elongated  about  130  percent,,  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  metal  at  the  same  time  increased.  They 
are  made  to  throw  TOO-IK  projectiles,  with  a 
calibre  of  13  inches,  and  weigh  as  much  as 
40,000  lbs.  (See  fig.  13.)  Palliser  and  Parsons 
guns  are  made  by  boring  ont  cast-iron  guns 


Fie.  14.— PiUlieer  Gun. 

of  old  patterns  and  inserting  a  new  barrel 
of  ooUed  wrought  iron.  (See  flg,  14.)  Krupp 
guns  are  made  at  Krupp's  works  at  Essen,  Prus- 
sia, of  solid  low  cast  steel,  and  have  achieved 
a  great  celebrity,  partly  through  their  euor. 
mous  size  and  paitly  through  their  great  dura- 
bility. The  steel  is  formed  in  crucibles  in  the 
nsnal  way,  and  is  then  cast  into  a  large  ingot 
constituting  the  mass  of  the  gun.  This  ingot 
is  wrought  under  powerful  steam  hammers,  to 
give  the  requisite  texture  to  the  metal  and 
proper  form  to  the  gnn.  In  this  way  it  is  said 
that  20-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  cannon  have 
been  made,  weighing  over  120,000  lbs.  The 
details  of  this  manufacture  are  kept  secret,  but 
its  success  is  probably  due  to  the  very  heavy 
machinery  employed,  the  skilful  heating  of  the 
large  masses  to  the  centre  without  burning  the 
outside,  the    presence  of  manganese  in  the 
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iron  from  which  the  steel  is  made,  and  the  gi-eat 
oare  with  whioh  all  tlie  operations  ai's  condnet- 
ei3.  The  Gatiing  gnn  is  a  machine  j^an  eoiu- 
posed  of  ten  tarrels  made  to  revolve  around  a 
central  axis  parallel  to  tlieir  hore  by  means  of 
a,  haad  cranlc  As  each  barrel  oom.te  opposite 
to  a  certain  point  a  self-loaded,  metai-cased  cai'- 
tridge  falling  front  a  hopper  is  pushed  into  the 
b  ee  h  by  n  phmgei",  aaa  held  there  till  it  is  ex- 
ploded hy  a  firing  pin.  Thb  gnn  is  capable  of 
Brmg  400  shots  per  minute,  with  great  range  and 
I        s    n    The  luitraillense  of  the  French  ia  as- 

ntialljtlie  same  machine.     (See  Aktilleey.) 

GAMftir,  a  central  county  of  Tennessee, 
d  am  d  by  Stone's  river  and  the  Oanej  fork 
of  Onmberiand  river ;  area,  330  sq.  m, ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,502,  of  whom  S37  were  colored. 
The  anrfiice  is  nneven  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  79,630 
bnahela  of  wheat,  564,880  of  Indian  corn,  36,- 
870  of  oats,  105,066  llo.  of  butter,  21,451  of 
wool,  80,750  of  tobaooo,  54  bales  of  cotton, 
and  160  htds.  of  sugai-.  There  were  3,360 
horses,  1,202  mnles  and  asses,  3,467  miloh 
cows,  4,068  otlier  cattle,  13,198  sheep,  and 
33,550  swine,     Uapital,  Woodbury, 

CiHNOHHBDEG,  a  post  borough  of  Washing- 
ton CO..  Pean.,  18  m.  S.  V.  of  Pittsburgh ; 
pop.  in  1870,  641.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washin^on 
and  Jefferson  college,  a  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion, which  in  1871  had  10  instructors,  118 
students,  of  whom  89  were  in  the  preparatoi'y 
department,  and  a  ]ibrai7  of  17,000  volumes. 

CINO,  ilsnso,  snmamed  Ei,  Baoiotibbo,  a 
Spanish  painter,  sonlptor,  and  architect,  born 
in  Granada,  March'  19,  1601,  died  tliere,  Oct, 
5,  1665.  He  became  so  distinguished  in  each 
of  these  arts  that  Ma  countrymen  called  him 
tlie  Michel  Angela  of  Spain.  His  "  Conception 
of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  church  of  San  Diego  at 
Granada,  is  conMdered  his  masterpiece.  His 
works  in  sculpture  and  architecture  are  nu- 
merous. He  was  a  contemporaiT'  of  Velas- 
quez, and  in  1638  was  appointed  court  painter 
to  Philip  IV.  His  ungoTemable  temper  on 
various  occasions  brought  him  in  coUiaon  with 
the  authorities,  and  he  was  once  put  to  the 
rack  on  suspicion  of  having  killed  his  wife  in 
a  fit  of  jealoosy,  hnt  was  subsequently  absolved 
from  the  charge.  On  tiiis  occasion  his  right 
arm  was  esempted  from  tortnre,  as  being  ea>^ 
cellens  m  arte.  It  is  related  that  on  his  deatli- 
bed  he  refused  to  take  the  ornciflz  from  the 
priest  on  account  of  its  bad  workmanship. 

CAtfO,  iatobo.     See  Cam,  Dioqo. 

CllVO,  Jibs  Sebastian,  did,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
born  at  Gnetarin,  died  at  sea,  Aug.  4,  1538. 
He  early  became  captain  of  a  vessel  siuling  to 
the  Levant  and  Africa,  and  subsequently  joined 
Miigftlhaens's  famous  expedition  in  charge  of 
one  of  its  five  vessels.  Soon  after  the  violent 
death  of  Magalhaens  (April  37,  1631),  he  suc- 
ceeded Oarabello  as  commander,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  1523  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
with  only  one  vessel  left  of  the  original  five, 
after  having  visited  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  id- 
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ands  and  established  friendly  relations  with 
one  of  the  native  sovereigns.  He  received  a 
pension  from  Charles  V.,  and  was  second  in 
command  of  a  new  expedition  of  five  vessels 
under  Loaisa,  which  sailed  on  July  36,  1635, 
and  met  with  many  disasters.  They  passed 
the  strait  of  Magellan  May  3S,  1536,  but  being 
agdn  overtaken  by  storms  in  the  Pacific, 
Loaisa  died  July  80,  and  Oano  Aug.  4. 

CINON  (Gr.  Kov&v,  a  strdght  rod,  henoe  a 
measuring  i-od  or  rule).  Collections  of  the  old 
Greek  authors,  as  fiiraishing  the  rule  or  stan- 
dard of  esoellence,  wei'e  cafled  Kavdpes,  models 
or  classics.  The  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  (Gal.  vi.  16,  Phil.  iii.  16,  re- 
ceived text)  and  in  the  fathers  to  denote  a  rule 
or  standard.  In  2  Cor,  x.  18,  15,  18,  it  is 
ti^analated  "rule"  or  "line,"  and  denotes  a 
limited  part  or  distiict,  as  if  measured  off  or 
assigned  bymle.  The  "canonized  books"  or 
"canonical  Scriptures,"  i.  e.,  those  admitted 
by  the  rule  or  fiirnishing  the  rule,  were  spoken 
of  before  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  ap- 
plied the  word  canon  directly  to  the  books  of 
Sdriptnre  which  are  received  as  genuine  and 
authoritative,  Jerome  styled  these  "the  holy 
librai7,"  and  we  call  them  "the  holy  Bible," 
or  simply  "the  Bible."  (See  Bible.)  Prom 
the  lack  of  oontemporai-y  documents  much  oh 
scmity  rests  upon  tlie  history  of  the  toimation 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  As  the  paiticn 
lar  hooks  were  avowedly  written  at  diffeient 
times  during  a  period  of  more  than  1,000  ye  ar»>, 
each  has  its  own  history  and  evidence  of  divme 
antliority ;  but  a  very  steadfast  tradition  of 
the  Jews  ascribes  to  Ezra  and  "the  great  syna 
gogue"  the  work  of  collecting  and  promulga- 
ting the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  This  tra- 
dition in  its  general  featnres  harmonizes  with 
the  contents  of  the  books  and  the  known  liis- 
tory  of  Judaism.  The  ti'adition  appeal's,  with 
various  embelhshments  of  detail,  in  the  3d  (or 
4th)  hook  of  Esdi'as  (xiv.  31-48),  in  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenteus,  and  other 
early  fathers,  and  in  several  books  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  mention,  in  3  Mace,  ii.  13,  of  Ne- 
iemiah's  gathering  together  in  a  library  "the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of 
David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  concern- 
ing the  holy  gifts,"  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  collection  and  promulgation  of 
the  saored  writings,  as  they  tlien  existed,  du- 
ring the  Ijme  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  All 
subsequent  references  to  the  Scriptures  men- 
tion or  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pleted canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  He- 
brew canon  of  23  or  24  books  contained  all 
those  which  are  now  reckoned  as  89.  The 
tlireefold  division  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptm-es 
into  the  law,  tie  prophets,  and  the  hi^ogTa^ 
pha  or  sacred  wriiangs  (see  Bmu;),  is  recog- 
nized in  the  prologue  to  Ecdesiastious,  in 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  the  Tahnud,  &c.  Philo  quotes  from 
or  refers  to  most  of  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Tes- 
tament.   Josephus,  who  says  they  are  "justly 
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believed  to  be  divine,"  and  quotes  or  uses  all 
but  Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes,  and  Cantielea,  de- 
clares that  "during  so  many  ages  as  have 
already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  bo  bold  aa 
either  to  add  anything  to  them,  to  take  any- 
thing from  them,  or  to  maie  any  change  in 
them."  Christ  and  his  apostles  ascribe  divine 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  New  Testament  quotes  all  but  six  or  seven 
of  the  89  books  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
Septuagint  or  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  conttuns  indeed  moat  of  what  is 
known  to  ua  as  the  Apocryplia,  including  Ea- 
dras,  Tobit,  Judith,  nearly  seven  chapters  of 
Esther,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch,  Songof  the  Three  Children,  Suaannah, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  I,  2,  and  3  Maccabees. 
These  compositions  were  not,  however,  em- 
braced in  the  Hebrew  canon;  were  not  con- 
sidered by  Philo,  Josephns,  and  other  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  who  used  this  veraion,  aa  of 
equal  authori.ty  with  the  law,  prophets,  and 
hagiographa ;  and  were  not  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  as  authoritative.  Those  early 
Christians  who  were  unacquainted  with  He- 
brew, and  used  only  the  Greek  version,  some- 
times quoted  and  mentioned  the  apocryphal 
boots  as  canonical ;  hut  when  the  subject  be- 
came one  of  serious  study,  scholars  generally 
accepted  tlie  judgment  of  the  Jews.  The  most 
ancient  Christian  list,  the  Greek  one  of  Mehto, 
bishop  of  Sardis  (about  A.  I>.  1T7),  mentions 
as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  all  but  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther,  and  Lamentations,  the  first 
and  probably  the  second  of  these  being  inclu- 
ded under  Ezra,  and  the  third  under  Jeremiah, 
while  he  omits  all  the  Apocrypha.  With  this 
catalogue  agreed  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
That  generally  referred  to  AmphUoohius  names 
the  same  books,  and  aaja,  "  Besides  these  some 
admit  Esther."  Origen's  list  includes  Esther 
and  Lamentations  with  the  other  books,  and 
(according  to  the  present  Greek  text)  the 
apocryphal  Baruch,  With  him  agree  Oyril 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
about  363,  though  the  canon  of  this  coun- 
cil lacks  authenticity.  Epiphanius  mentions 
Esther  as  well  as  "the  22  books"  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Athanasius  puts  Esther  in 
the  second  rank,  and  retains  Barnch.  The 
apostolical  canon,  of  nncertain  date,  admits 
three  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  Judith  (in 
some  M88.),  and  Esther,  and  recommends  in- 
struction in  Ecclesiasticus.  The  catalogues  of 
the  Latin  ohnrch  exclude  no  books  reckoned 
as  canonical  by  the  Hebrews;  but  the  canon 
of  Augustine  embraces  the  books  of  Tobit, 
Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  1 
and  2  Maccabees;  and  the  council  of  Hippo 
(393),  with  the  third  and  fourth  councils  of  Car- 
thage (397  and  419),  adopted  the  same  enume- 
ration. Jerome,  however,  followed  by  a  con- 
tinned  succession  of  the  more  learned  fathers 
In  the  western  church,  adhered  strictly  to  the 
Hebrew  canon,  and  rejected  these  "  ecclesias- 
tioal"  or  " deuterocanonical "  hooka.     "The 


church,"  aaid  Jerome,  "may  read  these  for  the 
edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church." 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  following  the 
old  Latin  and  Septua^nt  versions,  and  the 
canon  of  Augustine,  accepted  aa  canonical,  by 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  (April  8, 1546), 
all  the  "ecclesiastical"  books,  embracing  all 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible,  except  1 
and  2  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses. 
The  Protestant  churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
unanimously  agree  with  Jerome  in  adopting 
the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
refusing  to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the 
Apocrypha. — The  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  upon  substantially  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  the  Old,  A  late  and  improb- 
able tradition  ascribes  to  the  apostle  John  the 
wort  of  collecting  and  sanctionuig  the  writings 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  sacred ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  those  who  re- 
ceive the  Scriptures  aa  authoritative,  that  the 
original  churches,  especially  the  larger  and 
abler  ones,  collected,  each  for  itself  a  complete 
set  of  the  writings  that  it  found  to  be  properly 
authenticated  as  the  productions  of  apostles 
and  other  inspired  men,  the  general  accord- 
ance with  one  another  of  these  numerous  col- 
lections thua  proving  the  correctness  of  our 
present  New  Testament  canon.  That  John 
had  before  him  copies  of  the  other  three  gos- 
pels is  highly  probable,  hia  gospel  being  sup- 
plementary to  them.  That  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
or  most  of  them,  were  early  collected  together, 
is  naturally  inferred  from  3  Peter  iii.  16,  which 
speaks  of  "all  his  episUes,"and  places  them  on 
an  equality  with  "die  other  Scriptures."  The 
apostles  expected  their  writings  to  he  publicly 
read  and  received  aa  of  divina  authority.  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  others, 
called  "apostolic  fathers"  because  contempo- 
rary with  apostles,  quote  reverentially  the  gos- 
pels and  all  the  epistles,  except  Jude,  2  Peter, 
and  3  John,  though  the  quotations  from  1  and 
2  Thessalonians,  Oolossiana,  Titus,  and  Phile- 
mon are  not  decisive.  The  epistle  to  Diogne- 
tns,  regarded  as  one  of  the  earhest  of  un- 
inspired Christian  writings,  mentions  the  law, 
the  prophets,  the  gospels,  and  the  apostles. 
Maroion's  canon  embraced  ten  Pauline  episties 
and  a  gospel  mutilated  from  Luke's,  r^ecting 
the  rest  on  doctrinal  grounds.  Theophilus 
often  calls  the  New  Testament  writings  the 
"holy  Scriptures"  or  "the  divine  Word,"  and 
mentions  the  lavf,  the  prophets,  and  the  gos- 
pels as  alike  divinely  inspired.  Tertullian 
Seaks  of  "each  Testament,"  and  distinguishes 
e  "New  Testament,"  made  up  of  the  "Gos- 
pels" and  "Apostles,"  from  the  "Old  Scrip- 
ture." IrenEBUs  also  calls  the  New  Testament 
writings  "the  holy  Scriptures,"  or  the  "ora- 
cles of  God,"  argues  that  there  must  be  four 
gospels,  and  puts  the  evangelical  and  apostolic 
writings  on  an  equality  with  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  Mnratorian  canon  (about  190), 
mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end,  recognizes 
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the  gospels  of  Mark,  Luke,  aud  John,  18  epis-  I 
ties  of  Paul,  3  of  Join,  Jnde,  the  apocalypses 
of  John  aad  Peter  (the  latter  declared  not 
to  be  read  in  tie  chnrches  hy  some),  and 
omits  James,  Hebrews,  and  3  Pet«r.  Olement 
of  Alexandria  combinea  the  "Apostle"  (pi: 
"Apostles")  and  the  "Gospel"  as  "Scrip- 
tures of  the  Lord"  with  "iJie  law  and  the 
prophets,"' ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
almighty  power.  It  is  admitted  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament  esisted  about 
the  dose  of  the  2d  century;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Peahito-Syriao  version 
has  now  the  same  books.  This  lacks  2  and  8 
John,  3  Peter,  Jnde,  and  the  Apocalypse,  but 
has  all  the  rest  of  tiie  New  Testament.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century,  therefore,  the  four 
gospels.  Acts,  18  epistles  of  Paul,  and  1  John 
were  nniversally  received  by  the  churches;  1 
Peter  was  undisputed,  though  the  meaning  of 
the  Mnratorian  canon  is  obscure;  Kevelation 
was  generally  received,  though  it  was  not  in  the 
Syriac  version,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(a  disciple  of  Origen)  witii  others  afterward 
ascribed  it  to  an  unknown.  "John  the  pres- 
byter;" the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  gen- 
erfJly  received  in  the  Greek  and  Syrian  church- 
es, lis  Pauline  origin  being  disputed  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  James  was  received  by  the  Syrian  church- 
es; Jude  by  the  western;  3  and  probably  8 
John  by  the  Greek  and  western;  2  Peter  is 
not  clearly  mentioned  in  any  extant  writing 
of  this  date.  Origen  calls  the  collected  gos- 
pels. Acta,  and  apostolical  epistles  "the  New 
Testament,"  quotes  aa  authoritative  Hebrews 
and  Revelation,  mentions  I  John  as  of  more 
undoubted  authority  than  3  and  3  John, 
appears  fluctuating  in  regard  to  James  and 
Jude,  and  names  2  Peter  as  doubtful.  Euse- 
biua,  the  historian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century,  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  New 
lestameat  Scriptures,  based  upon  careful  in- 
vestigation. In  his  classification  the  gospels, 
Acts,  13  (or  14)  epistles  of  Paul,  1  John  and 
1  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse  (if  authenlie)  are 
ranked  as  genuine  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Among  disputed  books  he  mentions 
the  epistlea  of  James  and  Jnde,  2  Peter,  2  and 
3  John,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrewa  (which  he 
elsewhere  quotea  aa  authoritative),  and  the 
Apocalypse  (if  not  by  the  apostle  John).  He 
reckons  as  "spurioua"  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas, the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  the  Acta  of  Paul,  &c.  He  reckons 
aa  "utterly  spurious"  the  GiDspels  of  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  Matthias,  the  Acts  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  other  apostles,  &c.  The  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  which,  though  unau- 
thentic, belongs  to  this  period,  and  Qie  cata- 
logues of  Oyrd  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  accept  all  the  books  of  our  pres- 
ent collection  except  the  Apocalypse.  Before 
this,  the  Apocalypse  had  been  expreaaly  quoted 
as  authoritative  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenans, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertulhan,  Origen, 
Hippolytus,  Methodius,  and  others.    Athana- 
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sius  and  Epiphanms  also  mclnde  the  ipoca- 
Ivpse  with  tie  i-athohc  epistles  and  Helrews 
as  canunicdl  The  recently  discovered  Smaitic 
Ms  which  IS  assigned  to  the  4th  century  con- 
tains all  the  New  Testament  of  our  present 
canon,  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas.i— SraaU  sections  among 
the  Protestants  have  dissented  from  the  canon 
as  accepted  by  the  principal  chnrchee.  The  So- 
ciniana  in  the  16th  century,  adopting  methods 
of  investigation  severely  critical,  have  thrown 
doubta  upon  several  writings  whoee  genuineness 
had  been  left  unqueationed  for  centuries.  The 
same  procesa  baa  been  continued  to  the  present 
day  by  theologians  of  different  schoola,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  Bwedenboi^ans,  dis- 
carding critical  methods  entirely,  and  receiving 
no  dogmatical  writing  aa  inapired  or  canonical, 
aet  summarily  aside  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
the  verdicts  of  scholars,  and  hold  that  the  four 
gospela.and  the  Apocalypae  are  the  only  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  written  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  also 
deny  inspiration  to  the  purdy  narrative  and 
■dogmatic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  Chron- 
iclea,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  books 
of  Solomon ;  finding  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  these  and  the  others  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  internal  sense. 

CMON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
colle^ate  church.  Canons  were  originally 
priests  who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to 
assist  the  bishop  in  his  duties,  and  supported 
by  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric— Secular 
canons  are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time, 
have  left  off  the  custom  prevalent  in  monas- 
teries of  living  a  community  life,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  eiyoying  the  returns  of  their  re- 
spective benefices.  In  the  church  of  England, 
by  the  act  of  1840,  all  members  of  cathedrals 
except  the  dean  are  canona,  and  receive  their 
appointments  by  letters  patent  from  the 
crown.  The  obligations  of  the  canons  are 
contained  under  the  three  following  heads :  1, 
the  dnty  of  raiding  in  the  place  where  the 
church  they  belong  to  is  situated;  3,  assisting 
at  the  canonical  offices  which  are  celebrated 
in  the  church ;  and  3,  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  chapter  at  the  appointed  times.  They 
cannot  be  absent  from  their  benefices  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months,  and  the 
minor  canons,  of  whom  there  are  from  two  to 
six  in  a  cathedral,  perform  the  choral  service. 
In  their  collective  capacity  they  are  called  a 
chapter,  aBd  form  the  council  of  the  bishop. 
In  each  chapter  there  are  dignitaries.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  to  all  the  clergy, 
but  was  afterward  connned  to  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  cathedral  church,  or  to 
specially  privileged  churches. 

CJUIOK,  in  music,  a  species  of  vocal  composi- 
tion in  several  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
fugue,  in  which  the  voices  be^  at  intervals, 
one  after  the  other,  so  that  each  voice  wngs 
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the  strain  of  the  preceding  one,  and  all  sing 
different  portions  of  the  melody  at  the  same 
time.  It  ditfers  from  the  fngue  in  requiring 
that  the  anbjeet  ha  repeated  hj  each  part. 

ClAON,  a  Spanish  word,  sigiufyiig  a  tube, 
Sae,  or  pipe,  now  in  oommon  use  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  deep  ravines  worn  hy  run- 
ning water.  The  most  remarkable  of  tliese 
eaCons,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  in- 
terior of  North  America,  ia  the  great  cation  of 
the  Colorado,  whose  walls  rise  perpendicularly 
in  some  places  7,000  ft.  above  the  river.  In 
the  interior  of  New  York,  near  the  head  waters 
of  Seneca  lalfe,  there  are  seyeral  remarliable 
oaCons  worn  by  small  streams,  of  which  the 
most  noted  is  at  Watkins,  known  as  the  Glen, 

ClNONICl,  Lijgl  de1l)^  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Milan  in  1743,  died  there  in  February, 
1844,  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  pa- 
'lazzoBellottiandhisown  sumptuous  residence, 
the  casa  Oanonica,  at  MUan,  several  theatres 
in  that  city,  Brescia,  and  Mantua,  and  one  at 
Parma,  which  was  built  after  his  de^gn  hy 
Bettoli,  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the 
amphitheatre  della  Porta  Tercellina  at  Milan, 
begun  in  1805  by  order  of  Napoleon.  His  labors 
brought  him  not  only  fame,  hut  wealth  to  the 
amount  of  $700,000,  of  which  he  bequeathed 
$17,000  to  the  academy  of  Milan,  the  interest 
to  he  nsed  for  the  education  of  poor  artiats,  and 
$35,000  to  the  primary  schools  of  Lombardy. 

CANONICAL  HOVKS,  ori^nally  the  different 
portions  of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  arranged 
for  use  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  bat  not 
now  strictly  adhered  to.  According  to  the 
original  custom,  still  preserved  in  some  strict 
monastic  orders,  matins  and  lauds  shonld  be 
recited  soon  after  midnight,  prime  early  in  the 
morning,  tieroe,  sext,  and  none  at  9,  13,  and  3, 
vespers  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  compline  in 
the  evening.  The  naual  custom  is,  however, 
both  in  the  public  singing  or  recitation  of  the 
ofGoe  in  choir,  and  in  the  private  reading  of  it, 
to  say  matins  and  lauds  on  the  preceding  even~ 
ing,  the  little  hours  at  some  convenient  time  in 
the  morning,  and  vespers  and  compline  at  any 
time  in  the  afternoon.  The  office  ia  obligatory 
on  clergymen  in  the  pi^or  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  monastic  communities,  and  those  who 
hold  beneflcea.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
psalter,  and  lessons  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  with  hymns, 
versides,  and  prayers  interspersed.  A  great 
diversity  of  offices  have  been  and  are  in  use ; 
the  one  generally  used  in  the  Catholic  church 
of  the  West  is  the  Roman  breviary,— In  the 
church  of  England  canonical  hours  are  from  8 
to  13  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during 
hours  only  can  legal  marriages  '  "  ■'■ 
in  parish  churches. 

CMOMCCS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  tribe,  horn  about  1565,  died  June  4, 
1647,  He  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English, 
and  e^ecially  of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  "as  his 
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own  son  to  his  last  gasp."  From  him  WiUJams 
obtdned,  March  24,  1638,  the  gi'ant  of  landfor 
his  settlement  of  the  future  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  During  liis  life  the  Narragansetts  were 
engaged  in  several  Indian  wars,  but  remained 
at  peace  with  the  white  men.  Many  years 
after  his  death,  however,  under  the  famous 
King  Philip,  they  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Enghsh,  which  resulted  in  their  ex- 


CANOnZATlW),  the  ceremony  by  which  a 
deceased  person,  who  has  previously  been 
beatified  (see  BKATiFiciTioB),  is  proclaimed  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches.  In 
the  Roman  church  this  is  done  by  the  pope, 
who,  after  investigation,  declares  the  person  in 
question  to  have  led  a  perfect  life,  that  God 
has  worked  miracles  at  his  intercession;  either 
during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  is  worthy  to  he  honored  as  a 
saint.  In  the  Greek  church  canonization  ia 
performed  hy  the  patriarch  and  the  bishops 
assembled  in  synod,  and  requires  the  testimony 
of  a  thousand  witnesses  to  the  ^rtues  of  the 
deceased.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
process  are  so  great  tliat  few  saints  are  canon- 
ized in  the  Greek  church.  Before  a  beatified 
gerson  can  be  canonized  in  the  Roman  church 
jur  consistories  must  he  held.  In  the  first 
the  pope  i-auses  the  petition  of  the  pai-ties  re- 
questing the  canonization  to  he  examined  hy 
cardinals  appointed  tor  the  purpose ;  in  the 
second  the  cardinals  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation ,  m  the  third,  which  is  public,  a 
person  called  the  devil'i  advocate  (admeattu 
diaioli)  says  ail  he  can  against  the  proposed 
saints,  to  which  another  advocate  reeponda  by 
praising  him,  and  reciting  the  miracles  he  has 
performed,  m  the  fourth  and  last  consistory, 
at  which  all  the  cardinals  are  convened,  the 
canonization  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  if  the 
verdict  is  favorable  the  person  is  pronounced  a 
saint.  Tlie  £rst  canonization  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Leo  HI  m  804.  No  person 
can  he  canonized  until  50  years  after  death,  es- 
cept  in  cases  of  martyrdom. 

CANOlf  LAW,  the  public  and  general  code 
of  laws  of  the  Catholic  church.  This  church 
clwms  to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  contain- 
ing within  herself  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
complete  and  independent  organization.  Hence 
she  has  her  own  rulers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some 
of  these  laws,  given  by  Olirist  himself  or  by 
the  apostles  in  his  name,  are  held  to  be  im- 
mutable; others  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  can 
he  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  power  whence 
they  derive  their  force.  The  discipline  or 
practice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  on- 
changeable  and  partly  changeable.  The  change' 
able  discipline,  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different 
in  various  times  and  places.  Hence,  besides 
the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in 
every  particular  country  peculiar  and  local 
rights,  customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what 
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ia  called  the  code  of  particular  or  national 
churches.  Tliese,  however,  are  subject  to  the 
sapreme  authority,  which  can  at  any  time 
annul  them,  should  such  a  course  be  judged 
expedient  or  necessary.  Thus,  besides  the 
general  law  of  the  church,  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  are  regulated  by  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  held  in  the  different  provinces 
which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  com- 
petent authority.  There  is' also  another  source 
of  difference  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  eastern  and  western  church- 
es, although  agreeing  in  the  aame  faith  and  in 
the  observance  of  the  same  moral  law,  and 
looking  upon  each  other  as  integral  portions 
of  the  same  church,  have  yet  observed  on  many 

¥oints  a  totally  different  ecclesiastical  diaoipline. 
his  state  of  things  continnea  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  oriental  churches  in  ooramnnion 
with  Rome  retain  their  own  liturgy  and  their 
peculiar  obaervancea.  Hence,  the  canon  law 
of  the  Latin  or  western  church  is  different 
in  many  points  from  that  of  the  Greek  or 
eastern.— ,lhe  divisions  of  ecclesiastical  law 
can  , be  marked  as  follows:  1.  The  general 
law  of  the  church,  binding  all  her  subjects 
of  all  nations  and  countries.  2.  Laws  peculiar 
either  to  the  oriental  or  Latin  church.  3. 
Laws  that  are  observed  by  only  one  par- 
ticular or  national  church,  belonging  to  either 
of  these  two  divisions.  4,  Diocesan  regula- 
tions, which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop- 
ric for  wliich  they  are  made. — Oanon  law  com- 
prises the  general  laws  for  either  of  the  two 
churches,  eastern  or  western.  Thus  there  is 
the  canon  law  of  the  oriental  and  of  the  Latin 
church.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  the  canon- 
ist must  unite  an  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs  of  his  own  nation  or 
province,  as  well  as  with  the  statutes  of  the  di- 
ocese to  which  he  helongs,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  apply  his  general  rules  and  principles  to  the 
practical  cases  which  may  fall  under  hia  cog- 
nizance. The  authority  whence  ecclesiastical 
laws  derive  their  force  is  held  by  Catholics  to 
be  vested  primarily  and  principally  in  the  pope 
as  the  vioar  of  Christ.  General  conncib  also 
possess  the  same  authority.  These  are  com- 
posed of  all  or  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
bishops  of  the  church.  The  decree  of  a  lepti- 
mate  general  council,  that  is,  one  presided  over 
by  the  pope  either  personally  or  throngh  his 
representative,  when  ratified  by  the  same  au- 
thority, are  binding  over  the  whole  chnroh. 
Patriareha  and  provmoial  councila  legislate 
merely  for  the  portion  of  the  church  under 
their  jurisdiction,  their  legislation  being  anb- 
j  ect  to  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  the  pope. 
Bishops  have  the  right  to  make  laws  or  statutes 
for  their  own  dioceses ;  these  are  sometimes 
promulgated  in  diocesan  synods,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  principal  priests  of  the  diocese.— 
As  the  discipline  of  the  church  haa  not  always 
been  the  same,  hut  has  been  and  is  different  ir 
different  times  and  places,  so,  too,  canon  Ian 


has  not  always  beenuniform.  Many  regulations 
which  once  were  of  force  have  been  subse- 
quently modified  or  totally  abrogated.  Hence 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  study  of  canon  law  is 
to  discern  between  that  which  is  in  force  and 
that  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  laws  of 
the  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  em- 
bodied in  colleetiona.  These  have  naturally 
been  modified  as  the  laws  themselves  have 
suffered  changea.  The  history  of  canon  law 
is  a  narrative  of  these  different  modifications. 
For  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  apostles, 
there  was  in  all  probability  no  written  collec- 
tion of  laws.  The  faithflil  who  lived  during 
this  period  had  vividly  impressed  on  their 
minds  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  those  who 
had  conversed  with  the  Lord.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  unruly  and  rebellious  spirits 
began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  discipline 
suffered  many  serious  violations.  As  crimes 
occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  either  to  pun- 
iah  the  transgression  or  prevent  its  recurrence 
in  the  future.  These  decrees  generally  origina- 
ted in  the  locality  in  which  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  by  degrees,  through  the  force  of 
similar  oircumstencea,  were  adopted  through- 
out the  whole  church.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  many  new  regulations  had  been 
gradually  introduced,  and  the  primitive  disci- 
pline had  been  more  or  less  modified.  This  in- 
troduced the  necesaity  of  making  a  collection  of 
these  new  laws,  so  that  all  might  know  their 
exact  import,  and  thus  uniformity,  at  least  on 
the  leading  points  of  discipline,  might  be  se- 
cured, Hence  the  first  collection  we  meet 
with  is  commonly  auppoaed  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated either  toward  the  end  of  the  2d 
or  the  beginfling  of  the  3d  centuiy.  It  is  call- 
ed that  of  the  Oan&nea  Apostolid,  or  "Apos- 
tolical Canons."  This  name  was  given  because 
these  laws  were  represented  aa  having  been 
promulgated  by  the  apostles.  This,  however, 
is  not  true  of  ihera,  at  least  as  they  appear 
in  this  collection;  for  they  bear  .the  evi- 
dences of  a  development  of  organization  not 
yet  existing  in  the  apostolic  times.  Most  prob- 
ably the  rules  ^ven  by  tlie  apostles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  faithful  began  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing  during  the  2d  century.  By 
degrees  new  regulations  were  added  to  them, 
and  the  collection  thus  e^adually  assumed  its 
present  form,  retaining  the  name  to  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  was  originally  entitled. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  repre- 
sents faithfully  the  discipline  of  the  eastern 
church  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  and 
commencement  of  the  3d  century.  All,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the 
canons;  the  Eoman  church  reci^nized  only 
the  BO  which  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
byDionysiusExiguus;  the  eastern  church,  after 
the  council  in  Trullo,  in  the  6tii  century,  re- 
ceived 85.  -  The  work  called  ConstiUttionm 
Apoatoliea,  or  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"  is 
intimately  'connected  with  the  collection  of 
canons.    It  is  proved  by  Beveridge  that  it  ap- 
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peared  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  It 
does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  discipline 
of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all  points  with 
the  canons.  The  nest  collection  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  East  is  that  which  was  prodaced 
in  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  in  the  5th  oentnry, 
called  the  Code:/:  Canonum.  It  seems  to  have 
contained  uri^nally  canons  enacted  in  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Nice,  and  in  those  of  Ancyra, 
Ifeo-Ctesarea,  and  Gangra.  These  three  coun- 
cils, although  not  cecnmenical  or  general  ones, 
had  ohtained  great  authority  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  church,  and  their  enactments 
were  universally  adopted.  In  course  of  time 
the  Codex  was  enlarged  hj  the  addition  of  the 
canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  and  of 
those  of  the  ooTincil  of  Ohalcedon  itself,  and 
lastly  of  those  adopted  in  the  nest  general 
council  held  at  Constantinople.  These  were 
the  principal  ooUeetionB  of  canon  law  in  the 
early  centuries. — In  the  West  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  be- 
fore the  connoil  of  Nice.  Cnstom,  the  decrees 
of  the  bishops  of  Eome,  which  were  issued  as 
occarion  reqnired,  and  those  of  particular  syn- 
ods, were  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  legislation 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  can- 
ons promulgated  at  Nice  were  translated  into 
Lattn  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the 
council,  and  were  observed  in  the  western 
church,  together  with  those  enacted  a  short 
time  afterward  at  Sardica.  After  some  time 
two  Latin  translations  appeared  of  the  Codea: 
which  was  used  at  Ohalcedon;  one  was  called 
liidoriana.  or  of  Isidore;  the  other  jimea,  or 
ancient  In  reality,  then,  up  to  the  6th  oen- 
tnrf  there  was  no  re^lar  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  in  the  western  church.  This  want 
was  at  that  period  supplied  hy  Dionysius  Esi- 
guus,  a  learned  monk,  who  published  a  cele- 
brated collection,  which  lias  ever  since  home 
his  name.  It  contained  the  principal  points  of 
the  legislation  of  both  branches  of  the  chnrch  : 
the  30  canons  of  tlie  apostles,  then  those  of 
Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Otesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinopie,  and  Ohalcedon,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek;  the  21  canons  of  Sar- 
dica, from  the  Latin  original,  together  with 
188  enacted  in  different  coaneils  of  Africa. 
These  formed  the  first  part.  The  second  em- 
braced the  decretals  of  the  popes  Siricius,  In- 
nocent I.,  ZoMmus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Leo 
the  Great,  Gelasius,  and  Anastasius  II.  These 
decretals  were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to 
different  bishops  or  chnrches,  containing  those 
decrees  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  good  of  re- 
ligion. These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unim- 
portant part  of  chnrch  law.  To  the  above 
mentioned  were  afterward  added  the  decretals 
of  the  popes  HUarius,  Felis  II.,  Simplicius,  Hor- 
misdas,  Synunachus,  and  Gregory  11.  The  col- 
lection of  Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  pre- 
sented in  the  8th  century  to  Chariemagne,  hy 
Pope  Adrian!.,  when  the  former  came  to  Rome, 
Ai^ian  did  not  give  it  any  new  public  authori- 


ty ;  yet  from  the  fact  of  his  having  presented 
it,  and  from  the  quasi  sanction  thereby  be- 
stowed, it  acquired  great  importance,  and  was 
called  empliatically  the  Codex  Canonum,  or  code 
of  canons.  Sneh  were  the  principal  documents 
through  which  access  could  be  had  to  the 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during 
the  first  nine  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. — 
Thus  far  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  le^sla- 
tion  had  advanced  in  a  regu![ar  and  more  or 
less  uniform  way.  The  chnrchmen  had  copied 
the  forms  of  the  old  civil  lawyers,  and  many 
made  ecclesiastical  polity  the  study  of  their 
fives.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  the  universal  subversion  of  all 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  civUization  and 
learning,  the  chnrch  law  had  to  undergo  some 
of  the  calamities  of  the  age.  The  barbaric 
rulers  often  brought  charges  against  leading 
ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  church,  or  of  re- 
venpng  the  condemnation  of  their  vices;  and 
as  die  knowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 
the  decline  of  all  science,  the  churchmen  were 
left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acqudntance 
with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 
from  their  difficulties.  A  new  collection  was 
therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  hut 
unfortunately  tlie  real  erudition  of  tlie  work 
was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  impos- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  gave  him- 
self a  feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  JTercator 
(merchant),  or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not 
very  clearly  known  who  he  really  Vas.  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real 
name  was  Benedictus  Levita,  or  the  deacon,  liv- 
ing at  Mentz  in  the  9th  century.  The  docu- 
ments of  which  this  collection  waa  composed 
can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  were 
some  perfectly  genuine,  and  attributed  to  their 
real  authors;  next,  others  substantially  so,  hut 
published  under  the  name  of  popes  or  councils 
to  whom  they  did  not  belong;  others,  again, 
were  altogether  spurious,  and  perhaps  invented 
hy  Isidore  himself.  The  English  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge,  after  much  erudite  and  patient  toil,  dis- 
covered that  all  the  decrees  or  letters  invented 
by  the  impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  bat 
tissues  of  passages  selected, from  the  canons  of 
councils,  ei>istles  of  popes,  and  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  especially  of  the  6th  and  6th 
centuries.  Isidore  was  everywhere  held  in 
honor,  tiU  on  the  revival  of  letters  doubts  arose 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work. 
During  this  time  the  collection  of  John  Scholas- 
ticus,  who  fiourished  in  the  6th  century,  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  East.  Fhotjus  revised 
it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet 
remains  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  the  Greek 
church.  Up  to  the  13th  century  the  principal 
collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  Burchard, 
Ivo,  and  Cardinal  Densdedit.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  light  dawned,  sciences  and  literature 
began  to  he  cultivated,  and  the  civil  law  of  the 
Eoman  empire  became  the  subject  of  profound 
and  toilsome  investigation.    Gratian,  aBenedic- 
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tine  monk,  a  native  of  Taaoany,  undertook  a 
new  collection  of  canon  law,  and  pnblislied  in 
IlBl  his  Concordantia  DUcordantivm  Gmw- 
tmm.  This  was  composed  of  yariona  texts  of 
Scripture,  of  the  Octnones  Apoatolici,  of  the  de- 
crees of  genera!  and  particular  councils,  of  the 
decretal  letters  of  popes,  Of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  enactments 
of  the  old  civil  law  of  the  empire,  or  of  the 
Frankish  kings.  It  received  afterwai-d  the  title 
of  Deeretum,  by  wMch  name  it  is  now  known. 
It  contains  many  spurious  documents,  which 
were  for  the  mostpart  taken  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Isidore.  With  all  its  tanlts,  however, 
it  is  a  wonderful  work,  considering  the  age  in 
wliich  it  appeared,  -In  more  recent  times, 
when  general,  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  Decretwm,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  correct  it.  Antoninus 
Angustinus,  a  learned  canonist  of  the  16th 
century,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  to  this  object.  A  commis^on  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1659-'65)  to  attend 
to  this  important  work,  which  was  accom- 
plished during  the  pontificate  of  GregoryXIII. 
(l573-'85).  The  persons  composing  it  are 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Roman 
correctors.— After  Gratian  many  learned  can- 
onists either  published  new  collections,  or  im- 
proved or  commented  on  those  already  exist- 
ing. Among  these  were  Bernard  of  Pavia, 
Gubert  and  Bernard  of  Oompostella.  How- 
ever, their  works  lost  almost  all  their  impor- 
tance on  the  publication  of  the  collection  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  (123T-'41).  Gregory  has 
been  truly  styled  the  Justinian  of  canon  law. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  more  authentic  work 
than  that  of  Gratian,  and  intrnated  the  execu- 
tion of  this  idea  to  St.  Raymond  de'Pennafort, 
a  learned  Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  ful- 
filled his  trust,  and  in  1234  promulgated  the 
celebrated  fiye  books  of  decretals.  Ihese  em- 
braced all  the  laws  of  the  chnrch  the'h  in  force, 
containing  thqse  testa  of  Scripture  which  re- 
ferred to  disciplinary  matters ;  the  decretal  let- 
ters of  the  popes,  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Gregory  IS.  (590-1241) ;  the  Cammtm  Apos- 
toliai;  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  from  that 
of  Antioch  to  the  fourth  general  one  of  Laterau 
(1215) ;  together  with  many  passages  of  the 
fathers,  which  embodied  generally  received 
customs  or  salutary  regulations.  In  publish- 
ing this  collection,  Gregory  gave  it  the  appro- 
bation of  the  holy  see,  and  commanded  it  to 
be  received  as  authentic  in  all  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, and  in  all  schools  of  law.  Bopiface 
VIII.  added  in  1298  another  hook  to  the  five 
of  Gregory  IS.  It  contained  the  canons  of 
the  second  general  council  of  Lyons,  together 
with  the  different  decrees  issued  by  himself. 
It  was  called  the  sixth  book  of  decretals,  and 
received  the  same  authenticity  that  had  been 
given  to  the  others.  Such,  too,  was  the  col- 
Q  made  by  Clement  V.  (1306-'14),  which 
'  various  decrees  of  this  pope,  togethi 
with  those  of  the  general  council  of  Vienn 
VOL.  ni.— 46 


Th  se  an  n  nra  nly  eceive  the  nan 
CI  m  ntm  th  ugh  "inally  called  the 
nth  b  k  t  dec  tal  Nest  came  two 
It  k     wn     nd       le  title  of 

gan  ,  law  ,  a  t  w  ,  wandering  outside  of 
the  regular  code.  The  first  contains  the  de- 
crees of  John  SSII.  (1316-'34),  the  other  those 
of  the  popes  from  Urban  IV.  to  Sixtus  IV. 
(1361-1484).  These  different  collections,  be- 
^nning  with  that  of  Gregory  IS.,  form  what 
IS  called  the  Jim  anfiottum,  or  ancient  law,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  jm  recena,  or  modem 
law. — After  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  the 
general  council  of  Constance,  convoked  in  1414 
to  put  an  end  to  that  schism,  passed  decrees 
for  the  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  recommend- 
ed the  pontic  to  prosecute  the  good  work  with 
vigor:  but  the  many  and  incessant  troubles 
that  distracted  the  attention  of  Rome  rendered 
this  extremely  difficult.  When  Luther  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  Rome,  a  general 
council  was  convoked  at  Trent  in  154S,  and 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  reform  the  Cath- 
olic body.  To  this  effect  many  new  enact- 
ments had  to  be  adopted,  and  the  disciplinary 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  form  the  basis 
and  principal  part  of  modern  canon  law.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  various  bulls  and  briefs 
of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most  part  to  execute 
or  to  explain  more  fully  the  canons  of  Trent. 
These  are  precisely  the  same  documents  that 
were  ancientiy  styled  decretals.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bullarium,  an  immense  work, 
first  commenced  by  a  Roman  lawyer,  Laertins 
Oherubini.  He  began  with  Leo  the  Great, 
(440),  and  intended  to  hriug  his  work  down  to 
Sixtus  V.  (1585),  but  died  before  completirig 
it.  His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  finished 
it.  There  is  also  the  Sullarium  Magrntm,  pub- 
lished by  Jerome  Mainardi,  containmg.  the  pa- 
pal letters  or  bulla,  from  those  of  Leo  the  Great 
to  those  of  aementXII.  (1740).  There  is  an- 
other one  containing  the  bulls  of  Clement  SI. 
(I700-'2I),  and  another  again  embracing  those 
ofBenedictSIV.(lT40-'68).  T\i^ Bullariumii 
yet  constantly  published,  and  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  reign  of  Gregory  SVI.  (1831-'46). 
The  decisions  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals 
enter  also  into  the  present  code.  They  are 
binding  for  the  whole  chnrch  when  given  in 
answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 
declared  to  be  so.  Lastly,  Hcta-eoncordata  with 
different  princes  or  governments,  which  are 
made  in  order  to  regulate  those  modifications 
of  general  le^slation  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  or  other  circumstances  may  demand,  are 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  present  state  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  gradually  effect- 
ing important  changes,  by  making  what  was 
before  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become  an 
almost  imiversal  rule. — This  is  the  history  of 
canon  law  in  its  general  bearings  on  the  Catho- 
lic church.  We  have  refrained  from  men- 
tioning those  details  which  have  reference  to 
particular  provinces  or  nations.  Canon  law, 
in  its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  as 
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was  the  ancient  Roman  code.  While  one  small 
volume  in  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmatical 
decrees  on  matters  of  f^th,  ponderous  folios 
are  filled  with  disciplinary  decrees.  This  ia 
inevitable.  A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 
ways in  force,  is  never  modified  or  repealed; 
diaoipline  necessarilj"  nndergoes  modifications. 
— The  canon  law  is  used,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England 
and  the  courts  of  the  two  universities. 

CIKOPITS,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Argo  Navis.  It  is  in  the  end  of 
the  rudder,  and  is  37°  from  the  south  pole.  It 
is  therefore  a  southern  circurapolar  star,  and  ia 
never  visible  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern 
United  States. 

CANOPTS,  or  Cuiobns,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  lat. 
81°K,  IB  m.KE.  of  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  thence 
called  the  Oanobie  hranch.  In  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs  it  was  an  important  city,  and  the 
chief  port  of  Egypt,  bnt  it  was  mined  by  the 
growdi  of  Alexandria.  It  contained  a  temple 
of  Zeus  Canobns,  and  a  famous  and  much  fre- 
quented shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapia.  It  was  a 
great  resort  of  for- 
eigners, especially  of 
Greeks,  and  was  no- 
torious for  its  disso- 
lute morals.  Traces 
of  its  ruins  are  visi- 
ble a  few  miles  from 
Aboukir.  The  Greeks 
had  a  legend  that  the 
city  derived  its  name 
from  Oanobns,  the  pi- 
lot of  Menelaus,  who 
on  the  return  from 
Troy  was  bitten  by  a 
snake  and  died,  and 
was  buried  there.  But 
it  probably  derived 
its  name  from  Cano- 
bns,  an  Egyptian  god, 
which  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  human  head.  Such 
a  figure  is  frequently  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
city,  and  was  doubtless  symbolical  of  somedeitj ; 
bat  there  ia  great  uncertainty  about  his  true  ap- 
pellation, as  some  critics  maintain  that  Serapis 
was  the  chief  god  worshipped  at  Oauopus.  The 
jar  god  is  mentioned  by  only  one  ancient  writer, 
Rafinns,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century  and  is 
not  considered  good  authority. 

CllfOSl  (ano.  G<m%sium\  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Bari,  14  m.  S.  W,  of  Barletta ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  It  contains"a  cathedra!  of 
the  6th  oentary,  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch  near  the  river  Ofanto,  of  a  splendid  am- 
phitheatre, and  the  tomb  of  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Antioch.  Canusium  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans  in  818  B.  0.,  until  which  time  it  had 
been  hostile  to  Kome  ever  since  the  Saronite 
war.  Herodes  Atticas  constructed  an  aque- 
dnot  to  snpply  it  with  good  water.  The  Ro- 
mans called  the  inhabitmits  hiUngueg,  as  they 


spoke  both  Greek  and  Oacan.  The  mule  dri- 
vers of  Canusium  were  noted  for  their  skill, 
and  were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his  char- 
ioteers.   The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  af- 
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ter  the  defeat  of  Cann»,  about  8  m.  distant, 
took  refuge  in  Canusium.  It  was  on  the  direct 
route  from  Brundusium  (Brindisi)  to  Rome. 
Remarkable  ancient  tombs  discovered  in  1808, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canosa,  whose  contents  were 
sent  to  the  museum  of  Naples,  were  described 
by  Millin  (Paris,  1813). 

CANOSSl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
24  m.  S.  W.  of  Modena;  pop.about  1,200.  It 
contains  a  castle  in  which  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  performed  three  days'  penance,  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in 
January,  1077. 

€iIIOT,  TbeodsTf,  an  adventurer  and  slave 
trader,  bom  at  PZorence  about  1807,  He  was 
the  son  of  a  captain  and  paymaster  in  the 
Prench  army.  After  an  ordinary  school  educa- 
tion he  shipped  as  a  seaman  in  the  American 
ship  Galatea,  of  Boston,  boja  Leghorn  to  Cal- 
cutta. He  made  several  voyages  from  Boston ; 
was  shipwrecked  near  Ostend,  and  again  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  At  Havana  he  shipped  on  a 
slaver,  and  made  his  first  voyage  to  Africa  in 
1826,  landing  at  the  slavefactory  of  Bangalang, 
on  the  river  Pongo,  Senegambia.  After  quell- 
ing a  mutiny  on  board  and  helping  to  stow  away 
108  slaves,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  owner 
of  the  factory,  a  mulatto  named  Ormond,  but 
commonly  called  "Mongo  John."  In  1827  a 
friend  in.  Havana  consigned  to  him  a  slave 
schooner,  which  he  loaded  with  217  negroes, 
receiving  $5,565  commission,  while  the  Cuban 
owners  realized  a  clear  profit  of  $41,488.  Ca- 
not  then  collected  a  stock  of  slaves  for  his 
newly  established  depot  at  Kambia  near  Ban- 
galang. Another  vessel  was  sent  out  to  him 
from  Cuba;  but  the  captain  dying,  he  took 
command  and  sailed  for  Kegia,  but  was  soon 
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captured  by  two  British  cmiaere  after  a  hard 
fight.  He  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat  with 
one  companion,  and  reached  the  river  Pongo. 
In  May,  1828,  hia  factory  and  goods  .were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  afterward  purchased  a 
vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  with  a  cargo 
of  slaves  he  sailed  to  Cuba.  Three  more  espe- 
ditions  soon  followed ;  in  the  first  he  lost  800 
slaves  by  smallpox ;  in  the  last  he  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  condemned  to  10  years' 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  Brest,  but  a  year 
after  he  was  pardoned  by  Louis  Philippe.  He 
returned  to  Africa,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
slave  traffic  at  New  Sestros,  from  which  in  1840 
he  shipped  to  Cuba  749  Blaves.  Obtaining  a 
grant  of  land  at  Cape  Mount,  he  established  in 
1841  &  trading  and  farming  settlement  under 
the  name  of  Hew  Florence.  He  made  a  trip 
to  New  York  some  time  afterward.  In  March, 
184T,  Wew  Florence  was  destroyed  by  the 
British,  who  suspected  it  to  be  a  slave  station, 
and  Canot  removed  to  South  America,  where 
he  engaged  in  commerce.  He  resided  for  some 
time  in  Baltimore,  and  finally  received  from 
Napoleon  III.  an  office  in  one  of  the  Frenclj 
colonies  in  Oceania.  A  oarrative  of  his  adven- 
tures from  his  own'  notes,  by  Brantz  Mayer, 
was  puljlished  in  New  York  in  1854. 

GiHOVl,  latonlB,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Possagno,  Nov,  1, 1757,  died  in  Venice,  Oct,  13, 
1822.  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family,  who 
for  generations  had  followed  the  trade  of  stone 
cutting,  and  he  was  put  to  tlie  same  trade.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  executed  two  small  shrines 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  the  aptitude  which  he 
displayed  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
Falieri,  a  Venetiau  senator,  who  placed  him 
in  1771  under  the  instruction  of  Torretti,  a  Baa- 
sano  sculptor,  who  in  1773  removed  to  Venice. 
Here  Canova  in  1774  received  from  his  patron 
an  order  for  the  group  of  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
rydice.  This  was  followed  by  the  group  of 
Dfedaius  and  Icams,  and  several  other  works, 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  Rome,  Falieri  having  obtained  for 
him  a  pension  from  the  Venetian  goveniment 
of  300  ducats  a  year  for  three  years.  He  vis- 
ited Naples,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and, 
taking  every  opportunity  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  soon  pro- 
duced his  great  statue  in  marble  of  "Apollo 
crownii^  himself  with  Laurel ;"  but  his  repu- 
tation was  not  firmly  estabUshed  until  the 
completion  of  his  "Thesens  vanquishing  the 
Minotaur."  His  next  undertating  was  a  mon- 
ument in  honor  of  Clement  XIV. ;  he  obtained 
Eermission  from  the  Venetian  senate,  which 
ad  pensioned  him,  to  settle  permanently  at 
Eome,  where  after  four  years  the  monument 
was  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787,  By 
1793  he  had  completed  another  cenotaph  to 
the  memory  of  Clement  SIII.,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  Among  the  many 
works  which  appeared  from  his  chisel,  several 
of  them  repetitions  of  former  ones,  from  1795 
to  1797,  his  groups  of  Oupid  and  Psyche  stand- 
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ing,  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. In  1798  he  visited  Germany,  and  on 
his  return  retired  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  painting.  His  picture 
of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  is  especially 
noteworthy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  pro- 
duced his  "  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa," 
which  by  public  decree  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can, In  1802  Napoleon  invited  him  to  Parb, 
where  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  the  em- 
peror, which  was  not  completed  before  1808, 
and  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Wellii^n.  In  1805  be  executed  his 
"Venns  Victrix,"  and  in  the  same  year  he 
completed  his  monument  of  Christina,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  erected  In  the  church  of  the 
Augustines  at  Vienna.  This  is  considered  the 
master  work  of  his  monumental  productions. 
He  revisited  Paris  twice:  in  1810,  when  he 
modelled  the  bust  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  exe- 
cuted the  statue  of  LEetitia  Bonaparte,  for 
which  in  1819  the  duke  of  Devonshire  paid 
£1,300;  and  In  1816,  when  he  removed  to 
ItaJy  some  of  the  works  of  art  which  had  been 
carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  His  reception 
at  Eome  was  brilliant;  the  pope  inscribed  bis 
name  in  the  golden  book  of  the  capital,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Ischia,  and  a  pension  of  about  $3,000.  For  hia 
native  village  he  designed  a  temple  after  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the 
Pantheon  of  Eome,  of  which  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  July  11, 1819.  Heexecnted^ie 
bass  relief^,  and  a  great  altarpiece  for  the  in- 
terior, which  he  had  begun  30  years  before. 
Some  of  his  most  popular  works  were  wrought 
by  him  shortly  before  his  death,  as  the  group 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  colossal  figure  of  Pius 
VI.,  the  Pieti,  the  St.  John,  and  the  recum- 
bent Magdalen.  Among  his  later  works  was 
a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, which  was  purchased  for  the  state  house 
at  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1881.  In  May,  1823,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  undertaken  an  equestrian  statue 
for  the  king.  On  his  return  his  health  became 
more  and  more  impaired,  and  he  died  shortly 
afterward  at  Venice.  The  last  work  from  his 
hand  was  a  colossal  bust  of  his  friend  Count 
Oicognara.  His  reratuns  were  deported  in  the 
church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument 
which  he  had  designed  for  Titian  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  in  1827,  in  the  church 
de'  Frati  of  Venice,  and  another  monument  to 
his  honor  was  rwsed  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in 
the  library  of  the  capitol.  Canova's  worke, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  were  produced 
with  great  rapidity,  are  classed  as  heroic  com- 
positions, compositions  of  grace,  and  sepulchral  ■. 
monuments  and  rihevi.  The  large  fortune- 
which  he  acquired  was  almost  wholly  distrib- 
uted in  works  of  charity,  and  he  wae  especial- 
ly liberal  to  artists,  for  whom  he  established 
prizes,  and  he  endowed  all  the  academies  in 
Rome.  He  was  ennobled  and  received  various 
orders  of  knighthood.     Since  his  de^h  his 
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reputation  as  a  sculptor  haa  greatly  deolined. — 
See  "The  Works  of  Canova,"  engravings,  by 
Moaea  (3  vols.,  London,  1838);  Deacrizione 
delle  opere  di  Canova,  by  Albrizzi  {D  vols., 
Ksa,  1821-'6);  Canova  et  ses  ouvragea,  by 
QuatremSre  de  Qniney  (Paris,  1834) ;  and  the 
biographies  by  Missirini  (3  vols.,  Prato,  1824), 
Cicognara  (Venice,  1828),  Roaini  (Pisa,  1825), 
and  D'Este  (Florence,  1864). 

CiSOTlI)  Stsnlslio,  an  ItaUan  ecclesiastic  and 
mathematician,  born  in  Florence,  March  87, 
1740,  died  there,  Nov.  17, 1811.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  officiated  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Oortona.  In  1788,  as  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  antiqnities,  he  contended  for  tlie 
prize  wliich  was  ofiered  for  an  essay  on  Amer- 
icas Tespucias.  He  opposed  the  coiamoa 
opinion  that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  mainland  of  America,  claiming  that 
Vespncius  one  year  before  him  had  touched 
upon  tlie  northern  part 'of  the  continent,  and 
had  afterward  landed  in  Brazil.  His  paper 
gained  the  prize,  but  prodnced  much  contro- 
versy. He  published  an  Italian  translation  of 
Gardiner's  tables  of  logarithms,  and  had  a  good 
reputation  as  an  ecclesiastic, 

CANSOBEBT,  Fraotals  Certain,  a  French  mar- 
shal, born  in  the  department  of  Gers,  June  27, 
1809,  In  1826  he  entered  the  military  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1830  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier.  In  1885  he  went  to  Africa,  and  du- 
ring the  war  intheOran  country  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
1887  at  the  storming  of  Conatantine.  He  was 
made  a  m^or  in  1842,  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1846,  colonel  in  184T,  and  brigadier  genera!  in 
1850.  After  the  eowp  d'etat  of  1851,  in  which 
he  comiaaaded  the  troops  most  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  close,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  the  departments  to  expedite 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  resist  that  act.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
general  of  division,  and  in  1854,  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  army  of  the  east,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  first  division.  He  set  out 
for  the  Crimea  on  March  13,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  After 
the  death  of  St.  Amaud  he  took  command  of 
the  army,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  Inker- 
man,  where  he  was  again  wounded  (Nov.  5, 
1854).  The  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  allied 
armies  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege  of  8e- 
'bastopol,  and  qiieations  as  to  the  ability  of  both 
the  English  "and  French  commanders,  prompted 
Canrobert  to  resign  to  his  subordinate,  Gen. 
P61issier  (May  16,  1866),  after  which  he  re- 
sumed command  of  his  division.  Hia  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made 
■marshal  March  18,  1856,  and  subsequently 
senator.  Prom  the  British  queen  he  also  re- 
ceived the  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  In  1859 
he  took  command  of  the  8d  corps  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  served  with  great  distinction  at 
Magenta,  and  at  Solferino  effected  a  movement 
which  gave  valuable  assistance  to  Marshal  Niel. 
Whsn  France  declared  war  against  Prussia  in 
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1870,  Canrobert  commanded  th  6th  army 
corps.  He  participated  in  the  batt!  a  ound 
Metz,  and  attei'  the  defeat  at  C  a  1  tte  (Aug. 
18)  was  shut  up  with  Baza  ne  n  tl  at  f  rt  as, 
and  on  its  capitiflation,  O  t  ,  wa  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  In  October,  1872,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
war,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  army. 

CUySTiTT,  or  CMiietodl,  a  town  of  WQrtem- 
berg,  on  hoih  sides  of  the  Neckar,  2  m.  N.  E. 
of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in  1873, 11,804,  chiefly  Prot- 
estants. The  old  town,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Neckar,  is  much  inferior  in  appear- 
ance to  its  more  modern  suburbs,  with  the 
chief  of  which,  situated  on  the  lett  bank,  it'  is 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge,  built  in  1837. 
Between  the  town  and  one  of  its  suburbs 
is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  buildings  in 
Germany,  the  Wilhelma  palace,  in  the  Sara- 
cenic style,  finished  in  1851  by  the  late  King 
William,  and  intended  as  his  summer  resi- 
dence. The  site  of  Oanstatt  wassochosenas  to 
make  it  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Neckar 
trade ;  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  industry. 
Cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  ejiamelied  cloth,,  and 
other  goods  are  nianufactured.  The  town  de- 
rives much  of  its  importance  from  its  mineral 
waters.  There  are  40  springs,  yielding  a  luke- 
warm saline  water  used  for  drinking  and  ba- 
thing. The  most  extensive  baths  are  on  the 
island  in  the  Necljar  opposite  the  town.  On 
the  surrounding  hills  are  several  noteworthy 
building:  the  Rosenstein,  a  country  residence 
of  the  royal  family ;  a  royal  villa  completed  in 
1864;  and  on  the  hill  called  the  Rothenberg  a 
Byzantine  chapel  erected  in  memory  of  Queen 
Catharine,  who  died  in  1819,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Wartemberg.  Oan- 
statt appears  in  history  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

CAHSTEIK,  Karl  HUdebrand,  Freiherr  von,  the 
originator  of  a  system  for  the  difTusion  of  Bib- 
lical knowledge  in  Germany,  and  founder  of 
the  Canstein  Bible  society  of  Halle,  born  at 
Lindenberg,  Aug.  4,  1667,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug. 
19,  1719.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  made  an 
extended  journey  through  Europe,  and  in  1689 
became  attached  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg 
as  diamberldn  to  Frederick  III.  He  resigned 
his  office  to  accompany  as  a  volunteer  the 
army  sent  from  Brandenburg  into  Flanders, 
serving  with  tliem  during  several  campaigns 
before  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Illness,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  abandon  military  life, 
and  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Spener  and  other  prominent 
theolo^ans,  and  from  this  time  he  began  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  best  method  for  the 
difiusion  of  religious  knowledge,  hut  pnhlished 
nothing  till  1710,  when  he  explained  the  plan 
upon  which  he  ha^  decided,  in  a  work  entitled 
Ohnmamgebender  VoT»cklag,  wie  Gottm  Wort 
den  Armen  zur  Erhauung  um  einen  geringen 
Preia  in,  die  Hdmde  tu  irin^en  sei.  Aided  by 
subscriptions,  he  had  by  1713  published  the 
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first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
with  type  kept  perraaaently  standing,  and  aol- 
dered  together  at  their  lowir  ends.  In  1716 
he  printed  the  whole  Bible  by  the  same  meth- 
od; in  1717  a  still  larger  edition  appeared 
in  a  larger  size;  and  in  1723,  after  his  death, 
Polish  and  Bohemian  translations  also  ap- 
peared. These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Can- 
stein  Bible  establishment,  which  in  1735  took 
still  more  definite  form  through  the  erection,  of 
a  special  printing  office,  and  rapidly  mfcreased 
its  facilities  for  tie  printing  of  large  edilionB  by 
the  adoption  of  the  stereotype  pioceas  and  the 
purchase  of  the  best  presses.  He  also  published 
a  concordance  of  the  Gospels  (Halle,  1718),  and 
a  biography  of  Spener  (1739).  The  history  of 
the  Canstein  establishment,  by  Bertram,  was 
published  at  Halle  in  186S.     (See  Bible  So- 

CANTIBRU,  a  district  of  ancient  SpaiUj  bor- 
dering on  the  S.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
and  including,  according  to  some  of  the  earlier 
geographers,  what  are  now  the  provinces  of 
Oviedo,  Santander,  Biscay,  and  Gnipuzcoa. 
After  the  Roman  invasion  the  name  was  re- 
stricted to  the  western  half,  included  in  that 
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of  .the  Autrigones,  Varduli,  and  Vasoones;  on 
the  west  the  river  Salia  separated  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Astures;  and  the  southern 
bonndury  was  formed  by  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tama.  The  river  Ebro  (Iberus)  takes  its  rise 
near  the  district  occupied  by  the  Tuisi,  one  of 
the  five  principal  tribes  (the  Pleutauri,  Var- 
duli, Autrigones,  Ooniaci  or  Ooncani,  and 
Tuisi)  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  divided. 
Pliny  mentions  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  of 
which  Juliobriga  alone  was  of  any  importance. 
— The  Oantabri  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
of  all  the  Iberian  nations  opposed  the  stoutest 
resistance  to  the  Romans,  and,  though  more 
than  once  forced  into  nominal  sabjection,  were 
never  wholly  subdued.  A  portion  of  them 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Augustas,  but 
the  balk  of  the  nation  preserved  their  inde^ 
pendence  among  the  fastnesses  of  their  moun- 
tains. After  their  first  partial  subjection,  26 
B.  0.,  they  several  times  revolted,  and  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Agrippa  in  19. 

CINTABBIIN  nOUNTilN^  a  range  in  the.  TS. 
part  of  Spain,  formed  by  a  W.  prolongation  of 
tlie  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  that  chdn 
parallel  with  the  S.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
W.  to  Cape  Finiaterre.  They  bear  various 
names  in  the  different  provinces  through  which 
they  pass,  the  beat  known  being  those  of 
Sierras  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  and  Oobadongo, 
mountains  of  Asturias,  and  Sierra  de  Pefiama- 
rella.  Some  of  the  summits  are  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous, and  clad  with  magnifloent  foresta ; 
others  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
maamum  elevation  is  about  10,000  ft. 

CAIITlGIIZENr^  or  Caitanzeae,  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  Grteoo-WaHachian  family,  claim- 
ing direct  descent  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 


John  Oantacuzenus.  They  have  for  several  oen- 
ries  occupied  a  prominent  position,  generally 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Danubian 
dependencies  of  Turkey.  I.  Serbui,  waywode 
of  Wallaohia,  under  the  title  of  Serban  11.,  bom 
about  1640,  died  in  1688.  His  father,  Con- 
stantine,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Serhan 
I.,  and  had  acquired  an'influence  in  the  princi- 
pality which  ronaed  the  fear  of  Gregory  Ghika, 
a  waywode  in  his  time.  Constantine  was  as- 
sas^nated,  but  his  death  only  served  to  direct 
the  popular  indignation  against  Gregory,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Serban. 
Gregory,  who  betrayed  his  suzerain,  the  sul- 
tan, soon  after  fled  from  the  country,  but  was 
reinstated  on  the  fall  of  his  successor  Draknla, 
and  the  Oantacuzene  family  was  exposed  to 
long- continued  persecutions;  but  after  some 
years  Ghika  was  again  deposed,  and  Serban 
returned,  became  prune  minister,  and  in  1679 
was  appointed  waywode.  He  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  promoted  indus- 
try and  education;  but  finding  all  his  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country  defeated 
by  Turkish  oppression,  he  formed  a  plan  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  principality. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna,  where  he  and  his  countrymen 
assisted  the  enemy  while  pretending  to  aid  the 
Ottoman  army,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  both  powers  giving  him 
hopes  of  assistance.  He  raised  a  considerable 
army,  but  died  on  tJie  eve  of  executing  his 
schemes,  lli  Denctrins,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, hospodar  of  Moldavia,  appointed  in  1678. 
He  had  to  contend  with  rivals,  and  his  weak- 
ness and  tyranny  rendered  him  so  odious  to 
the  Moldavians  that  in  1679  they  revolted 
against  his  government  and  obliged  him.  to 
take  refiige  in  Poland.  Though  in  disfavor  at 
the  Turkish  court,  he  was  in  1684  restored 
to  power  by  the  sultan's  aid ;  but  in  1685  the 
grand  vizier  Ibrahim  Pasha  finally  removed 
him  from  his  oflice.  III.  Stephen,  waywode  of 
WaUachia,  appointed  in  1714.  His  intrigues 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  release  of  the  principality  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  excited  suspicion  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  was  arrested,  deposed,  and  exe- 
cuted in  1716.  IV.  ilesudcr  and  GMrge,  offi- 
cers in  the  army  of  Russia,  in  which  country 
the  family  had  taken  up  their  residence  after 
the  execution  of  Stephen,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Hetteria  before  and 
during  the  Greek  revolution  of  1831.  They 
served  in  Moldavia  under  Ypsilanti ;  and  both 
wrote  accounts  of  the  conflict,  and  works  in 
aid  of  tiie  cause. 

CiNTlCrZEHirS,  JolMiiiies,  a  Byzantine  empe- 
ror and  historian,  bom  in  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  I4th  century.  During  the 
reign  of  Andronicus  II.  he  was  "great  domes- 
tip,"  or  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  He  was 
a  relative  of  the  imperial  family,  and  his  talents 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Andronicus  and  his  grandson  i    '  '    "'     '" 
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Bneoessoi",  Andronicus  III.,  were  in  constant 
dispute;  and  when  in  1328  Andronicus  III. 
ascended  tiie  tlirone,  Cantacnzemis,  who  liad 
Bided  with  Lim,  was  called  to  the  eupreme  ad- 
ininiatration  of  affairs,  and  was  also  made  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Byzantine  forces.  The  attacks 
of  the  Ottoman  Tnrks  gave  Cantaonzenns  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  military  skill.  He 
was  unsneoessful  against  them,  bnt  rendered 
valuable  serTice  to  the  empire  in  reuiuting  to  it 
Lesbos  and  jEtolia,  and  brining  to  an  end  the 
piracies  of  the  Genoese  in  the  .<Sgean.  The 
emperor,  dying  in  1341,  left  hia  son,  John  Pa- 
iffiologus,  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  guardianship 
of  Oantacnzenus.  He  soon  aronaed  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  empress  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy, 
who  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  to  save  his 
life  he  aasumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  in 
1343.  The  civil  war  which  resulted,  and  which 
lasted  five  years,  was  finally  concluded  by  his 
admitting  his  ward  PaJeologus  as  the  colleague 
of  the  tlirone,  and  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  empress 
mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1363,  which 
continued  till  Paleeologoa  took  Constantinople 
in  1356.  A  short  time  afterward  Oantacuzenus 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Joasophas  Christodolus, 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  a 
history  of  his  life  and  times  irom  1820  to  1360 
(printed  in  Paris  in  1646  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the 
confection  of  the  Byzantine  historians).  He  also 
wrote  several  theological  works,  among  which 
is  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  Moharame- 
danism,  which  drew  from  Pope  Gregory  SI. 
a  commendatory  letter.  The  only  part  taken 
by  Oantaeuzenns  in  political  affairs  after  his 
abdication  was  hi*  siiocessfal  effort  to  dissuade 
his  son  Matthias  from  an  armed  attempt  to 
secure  the  suooesaion  Mattliias  abandoned 
the  contest  m  1857  Oantacuzenns  enled  his 
days  in  his  monastic  retirement  ai  did  also 
his  wife  Iiene  who  had  retired  to  &  convent 
under  the  name  of  Eugema  It  ia  not  certain 
in  what  year  he  died,  but  several  authonties 
give  the  d-ate  as  1411,  which  would  have  made 
nim  fully  100  years  old. 

CINTAGILLO,  an  inland  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Eio  de  Ja- 
neiro; pop,  4,200.  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  houses  mostly  well  bnllt.  In  the  circular 
market  place  stands  the  church  between  two 
parallel  streets.  Oantagallo  was  founded  by  (/«- 
ram^eiros  or  gold-hunters  and  smugglers,  who, 
having  discovered  rich  mines  there,  quietly 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  for  a  long 
time  forwarded  enormous  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  to  the  capital,  the  sowce  of 
which  the  government  was  long  unable  to  dis- 
cover. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  mines  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pnrsoits,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  their  chief  occupation. 

CiNTlL,  a  S.  department  of  France,  mostly 
formed  of  the  S.  part  of  ancient  Anvergne, 
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bounded  N,  by  the  department  of  Pay-tle- 
D6me,  E.  by  Haute-Loire  and  Loz6re,  S.  by 
Aveyron,  and  Wl  by  Lot  and  CorrSze ;  area, 
2,312  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ui  18T2,  231,087.  It  is 
nearly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic 
ori^n;  the  highest  anmmit  is  the  Plomb  du 
Oantal,  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dordogne, 
Alagnon,  and  TniySre.  The  chmate  is  severe, 
the  snow  generally  lying  on  the  mountains  for 
several  months  together.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level 
plateau  between  Mnrat  and  St.  Flour.  Chest- 
nuts abound  and  are  largely  used  for  food. 
Great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
duced. There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse 
woollens  and  linens,  coarse  lace,  copper  and 
brass,  &c.  Many  natives  of  the  department 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  employment. 
These  are  generally  known  as  Auvergnats,  and 
distinguished  for  thrift  and  industry.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  tljp  arrondissements 
of  Aurillac,  Mauriao,  Mnrat,  and  St.  Flour. 
Capital,  Aurillao. 

GMTIRINI,  Slnwie,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Pesaro  in  1613,  died  at  Verona,  Oct.  15,  1S48. 
He  was  the  pupil  and  perhaps  the  closest  imi- 
tator of  Gnido  Reni,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Italian  portrait  painters.  A>  portrdt  by  him 
of  his  master  in  the  academy  of  Bologna  is  said 
tobeoneof  the  beat  painted  heads  in  the  world. 
He  was  of  a  vain  and  intolerant  diapoaition,  and 
died  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  not 
^vithout  suspicions  of  poison.  He  esecuted  a 
number  of  masterly  etchings,  which  are  highly 
prized  by  print  collectors, 

CANTEHUL  L  DmeMu,  Lospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, bom  Oct.  26,  1678,  died  Aug.  28,  1723. 
His  father,  Constantine,  held  the  same  office 
from  1(186  to  1698,  and  his  brother,  Antiochua, 
from  1695  to  1701.  Demetrius  succeeded  by 
appointment  of  the  Porte  in  November,  1710 ; 
but  in  1711  he  revolted  against  the  Porte  and 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  received  from  Peter 
the  Great  extensive  domains  in  the  Ukraine, 
with  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  them,  and 
the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Kussian  empire; 
and  he  was  also  made  privy  councillor.  He 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
kindred  institution  at  Beriin.  He  was  pro- 
ficient in  11  languages,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  on  Turkey,  the  music  of  the  Turks, 
Moldavia,  and  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  "Growth  and  De- 
cay of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  written  in  Latin, 
which  has  not  been  pnUished  in  the  original, 
but  has  been  translated  into  various  languages 
{English  by  Tindal,  2  vola.  fol.,  London,  1734). 
II.  AattMhns,  or  Csiataittau  Demetrius,  a  Bnssian 
poet  and  statesman,  aon  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Constantinople  in  1708  or  1709,  died  in  It- 
aly in  1744.  He  was  educated  at  .St.  Peters- 
burg, ofiiciated  as  Russian  minister  at  various 
courts  of  Europe,  aad  gained  distinction  by 
his  diplomatic,  but  still  more  by  bis  literary 
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ftcbievemettts.  Among  liia  moat  noted  works 
are  his  Russian  translations  from  tlie  classics, 
and  his  eight  books  of  satires,  which  hayo  been 
translated  into  French  and  German. 

CANTERBCKT,  a  city  of  England,  county  of 
Kent,  on  the  river  Stonr,  52  m.  E.  8.  E.  of 
London;  pop.  in  18T1, 16,508.  The  city  has  no 
commercial  or  manufacturing  importance,  but 
is  one  of  the  markets  of  the  rich  surrounding 
agrionltupal  district;  and  its  fine  situation  has 
made  it  a  favorite  residence,  as  is  evident  from 
the.  numerous  viUas  and  seats  in  the  vicinity. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  besides  the  church- 
es and  the  charitable  establishments,  are  the 
guildhall,  markets,  the  corn  and  hop  exchange, 
and  the  philosophical  museum.  There  is  a  cav- 
alry barrack  near  the  city  Its  celebrity  is  de 
r  ved  from  ta  h  sto  eal  and  eocles  ast  cal  as 
sociat  ons     The  arohb  «hop  ot  Canterbury    s 


primate  of  England.  The  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince includes  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury, 
Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exe- 
ter, Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lich- 
field, Lincoln,  Llandaff,  London,  Norwich,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Rochester,  St.  Asaph,  Salis- 
bury, Winchester,  and  Worcester,  The  diocese 
of  Canterbury  compriaes  852  benefices,  and  the 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  six  canons,  two 
archdeacons,  six  preachei'S,  and  five  minor 
canons;  the  income  of  the  archbishop  is  £15,- 
000  a  year,  and  he  is  the  patron  of  149  livings. 
The  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Durrovernnm  (from  the  ancient 
British  DurwherJ,  and  many  Roman  coins  and 
remains  have  be«n  found  in  and  near  the  city.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  t  w  as  here  tl  at  Angustm  baptized  Ethel- 
tert  and  10  0)0  Saxons  m  697     The  great 
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cathedral,  consecrated  in  1130,  was  restored 
and  beautified  not  long  before  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
beantiful  interiors  in  England.  The  great 
tower  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  windows 
are  of  painted  glass,  and  the  colors  are  exceed- 
ingly nch.  The  length  of  the  structure  is  574 
ft.,  extreme  breadth  159  ft.  The  crypts  beneath 
are  the  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several 
chapels.  The  cathedra]  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  enlarged  and  completed  by 
Anselm,  and  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Cor- 
bel, in  presence  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English  bishops. 
Augustm  was  the  first  archbishop,  and  died 
here  between  604  and  614.  The  celebrated 
archbishop  Thomas  k  Becket  was  murdered 
before  the  high  altar  Deo.  29,  1170.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  cathedral; 
among  others  those  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
IV.  and  of  the  Black  Prince.    Several  times 


the  cathedral  has  seriously  suffered  from 
fire.  In  1174  the  choir  and  other  portions 
of  the  interior  were  consumed ;  and  on  Sept. 
3,  1872,  a  portion  of  the  roof  150  ft.  in 
length  was  nurned,  and  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  was  damaged  by  fire  and  water. 
There  are  several  fine  old  churches  in  Canter- 
bury, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
St.  Martin's,  In  St.  Dunstan's  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  which  had  been  buried  by  his 
daughter,  was  found  in  1835.  There  are  also 
various  architectural  relies  of  past  ages.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  the  great  An- 
guatinian  monastery,  long  used  as  a  brewery, 
has  been  redeemed  from  its  modern  uses  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  pur- 
chased it  and  presented  it  to  the  church  as  a 
missionary  college,  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
restorations  and  enlargements,  Thereiire  sev- 
eral educational  establishments  in  the  city:  the 
grammar  school,  an  endowed  school  attached 
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to  the  cathedral,  the  national  British  and  infant 
edools,  a  blue  coat  and  a  graj  coat  Bohool. 
By  the  liberality  of  Alderman  Simmonds,  a 
field  called  the.  Dane  John,  oontaining  a  high 
mouiid,  was  laid  out  and  converted  into  a 
very  pleasant  garden  for  public  use.  The  hor- 
ough  is  governed,  by  sis  aldermen,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  18  councillors,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  house  of  commons. 

GAirmABIDES  (CEr.  mvBapk,  a  beetle),  coleop- 
terous insects  of  several  species,  made  use  of 
in  medicine.  The  mMt  preferred  is  the  ecm- 
(hwris  vmcatoTia,  procured  mostly  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  some  extent 
ia  all  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  A  species  called  the  0  'sittnta, 
or  potato  fly,  ns  common  upon  the  potato  plant 
of  the  Umted  States,  it  is  maeh  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute tor  the  foi  eign  fly,  bemg  by  many  rn 
garded  as  equally  efficient,  and  is  eien  adopted 
in  the  phaimaoopceias  aa  ofliciiial  Otliei  spe 
iie  known  m  thisoonntiy,  and  are 


in  some  parts  esceedingly  abundant.  The  po- 
tato flies  appear  on  the  plant  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  of  August ;  during  the  day  they 
disappeai-  in  the  eartli:  They  are  collected  by 
shakily  tihem  off  into  a  basin  of  hot  water. 
They  are  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
in  length,  smd  of  a  shining  golden  gi-een  color. 
— Canthnrideg  are  imported  fi'om  tlie  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  St. 
Petersbntg.  The  lius^n  fli^  whicb  may  be 
dislingnislied  from  others  by  their  superior 
size  and  psotdiai-  copper  hue,  are  the  most  es- 
teemed. In  the  larva  stat^  tlie  oantharides 
live  in  tlio  gi'oiind  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
The  flies  of  southern  Europe  usnally  swarm 
upon  the  trees  in  May  or  June,  selecting  such 
as  the  white  poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  &o. 
The  early  morning  is  the  proper  time  for  col- 
lecting them,  when  they  are  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  will  easily  let  go  their  hold.  Pei-sons  pro- 
tected with  masks  and  gloves  beat  the  trees, 
and  flies  fall  upon  a  linen  cloth  spread  to  re- 
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ceive  them.  They  are  then  deprived  of  life 
by  being  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  vinegar. 
This  method  of  desti'ojing  them  dates  back  to 
the  times  of  Dioscorides  and  Fliny.  When  dry 
they  are  careftilly  packed.  If  kept  in  air-tight 
vessels,  they  will  retiun  their  properties  for 
many  yeai's;  but  if  esposed,  they  wUI  soon 
putrefy,  particularly  if  reduced  to  powder. 
For  this  reason  they  shoidd  be  kept  whole  un- 
til wanted  for  use.  Being  then  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they  make  a  val- 
uable preparation  for  blistering  plasters.  Cai'C 
is  reqnired  in  its  application,  as  troublesome 
sores  may  follow  its  use.  IntemoHy  adminis- 
tered, the  medicine  acts  ns  a  stimulant,  prin- 
cipaDy  upon  the  urinai'y  and  genital  organs ; 
its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  as  in  lai-ge 
doses  it  lets  as  a  powerful  iriitatmg  poison, 

UHTICLES,  or  SOMg  Of  Svlomen  <the  'Air/ui  'Act- 
jidTuv  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Ganticvm  Canti- 
corutn  of  the  Vnlgate),  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Hagiograpia,  and  the  first  of  the  so-called  Megil- 
loth,  called  Song  of  Songs  from  tbebeauty  of  its 
language  and  poetry.  Jn  a  nnmber  of  dialogues 
and  solfloquies  it  gives  a  glowing  description 
of  the  love  and  beauty  of  two  lovers  betrctlied, 
01  bude  and  bridegroom;  of  mral  scenes 
im  -m^  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Herraon, 
1 1  i]^  the  hills  and  vineyards  of  Engedi,  and 
I]  It  environs  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  ascribed 
ulimon,  whose  jmlaoes,  gardens,  chariots, 
!i  i-jcs,  guards,  and  wives  are  mentioned,  en- 
hancing by  the  contrast  the  charms  of  calm 
rmalhfe  In  regard  to  its  form,  its  plot,  and 
the  order  of  its  parts,  as  well  as  to  its  subject, 
it  has  been  variously  classified  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers :  by  Origen,  in  the  preface  to 
his  comments,  as  an  epitbalamium  in  the  ibrm 
of  a  drama,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lowth 
andMiohaelia;  byBossuet  as  a  regular  pasto- 
ral drama  of  seven  acts,  giving  the  scenes  of 
seven  days,  of  which  the  last  is  the  Sabbath ; 
by  others  as  a  collection  of  songs  or  idyls. 
Admn  Clarke  regards  it  aa  a  poem  sui  generis, 
composed  for  the  entertainment  of  marriage 
guests.  Its  canonicity  has  also  been  a  matter 
of  controversy;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  ques- 
tion with  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Mishnah. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesfia,  tlie  fl'iend  of  OhrjBos- 
tom,  attacked  it  most  vehemently  with  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  erotic  character  of 
the  boot,  and  was  severely  condemned  for  his 
attacks.  Or%en,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
ten  hooka  of  comments  on  the  Canticles,  and 
his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its  most  promi- 
nent defenders,  supported  by  the  ciroumetanee 
that  the  book  is  contained  in  all  the  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  translations  of 
the  Septuagint,  of  Symmaohus  the  Jew,  and  of 
Aquila,  and  is  mentioned  in  tlie  most  ancient 
catalogues  of  the  church,  commencing  with 
that  of  Helito,  bishop  of  Saxdis,  who  lived  in 
the  2d  century.  Modern  eritioism  has  also 
questioned  the  authorship  of  King  Solomon,  and 
several  Aramaic  words  and  some  supposed  to 
be  of  Greek  origin  have  been  quoted  as  evi- 
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dences  agunst  the  antiquitj  of  the  book, 
though  none  of  these  is  conelusiye.  Bat  no 
subject  has  excited  more  controversy,  or  has 
been  a  source  of  more  learned  and  contra- 
dictory disquisition  and  scrutiny,  than  the 
question  of  the  literal  or  aJiegoric  and  mystic 
sense  of  the  book.  Ufany  modern  critics,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christiana,  contend  for  the 
literal  sense.  They  also  widely  differ  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
book.  The  more  ancient  opifiion  defelids  the 
allegorical,  religions,  and  aaofed  character  of 
the  songs.  Thos,  on  the  one  side,  the  subject  is 
the  love  of  a  shepherd,  of  a  youthful  king,  cfec.> 
and  the  beloved  is  a  shepherdess,  an  Ethiopian 
priuceaa,  or,  according  to  Grotius  and  others, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  wife  of  Solomon; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  love  appears  as  &  spir- 
itual affection,- as  the  love  of  God  for  Israel,  his 
chosen  but  abandoned  people,  or  of  Christ  for 
the  church,  or  as  the  connection  between  the 
divine'  and  human  nature.  Aben  Ezra  finds 
in  the  book  the  hopes  of  redemption  for  op- 
pressed Israel ;  Kaiser,  the  restoration  of  the 
MosMC  law  by  Zernbbabel  and-  Ezra ;  Hug,  an 
attempt  made  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  reunite 
the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  to  Judah ;  others, 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  even  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Among  the  more  than 
300  commentators  on  this  book,  the  following 
belong  to  the  best  known;  Origen,  Jerome, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  I.,  Lnther,  Eras- 
mus, Umbreit  (]820),  Ewald  (1828),  Eosen- 
mtlller  (1830),  Krummaoher  (1839),  Delitzsch 
(1851),  Hengstenberg  (I8S3),  Ginsburg  (1857), 
Weiasbach  (1858),  Stuart  (1860),  Renan  (I860), 
Houghton  (1865),  ani  Cratz  (18"!)  The  last 
nanied  writer  finds  in 
Canticles  imitations  of 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus 
and  considers  it  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Syro-Mace 
donian  period  wt  loh 
preceded  the  struggle 
under  the  Maccabees 

CAIiTILLOlT,  Plent  Jo- 
seph, a  Erench  sold  er 
bom  at  Wavre,  ia  Bra 
bant,  in  1788,  died  in 
Brussels,  July  13, 1869 
He  entered  ttie  Erench 
army  in  1807,  took  part 
in  several  camp^gns  of 
Napoleon,  was  repeat- 
edly wounded,  and  be- 
came a  sergeant  in  the 
grenadier  corps  of  the 
imperial  guard.  He 
was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing fired  at  Wellington 
in  Paris  in  December, 

1816,  and  was  arrested  together  with  about  40 
other  subordinate  officers  of  the  imperial  guard ; 
hut  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
him.  The  es-emperor  afterward  sent  him  from 
St.  Helena  1,000  francs  for  the  cost  of  his  triaL 
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ClNTinn,  in  ancient  geography,  the  district 
in  Britain  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
present  county  of  Kent.  The  inhabitants 
(Oantii^  were  spoken  of  by  Csesar  as  being  the 
moat  civilized  of  the  native  British  tribes. 

CANTON.  L  A  city  of  Canton  township,  and 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
m.  ]Sf.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1870,  8,660.  It  is 
situated  on  Nimishiilen  creek,  in  IJie  midst  of 
the  finest  wheat-growing  district  in  the  state. 
Bituminous  ooal  and  limestone  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Considerable  manufacturing  ia 
carried  on.  There  is  a  high  school,  6  grammar, 
13  primary,  and  3  corporate  schools.  There 
are  three  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  one  ia 
in  German,  and  two  monlhly  periodicals.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad 
passes  through  it.  Il>  A  city  of  Fulton  eo.,  111., 
on  the  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw  railroad, 
and  the  Buda  and  Eushville  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  about 
50  m.  F.  by  W.  of  Springaetd ;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,308.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  coal,  and  contains  manufactories. 

CAMTON  (properly  Quang-chow-foo,  pearl  city 
of  commerce),  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Quajig-tung,  in  lat.  23  7'  S".,  Ion. 
113°  14'  E.,  about  45  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Canton  river,  near  the  junction  of  the  8e-kiang 
and  Pe-kiang;  pop.  about  1,300,000.  If  is 
abont  7  m.  m  circumference,  or  10  m.  inoludiiig 
the  suburbs.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  15  to  20 
ft.  fliick  at  the  base  and  narrowing  toward  the 
top,  pierced  by  IS  gates,  at  each  of  which  ia 
a  guard  house.  The  city  ia  divided  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  a  wall  with  four  „ates    The 


inhabited  by  Tartars,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  commander  of  the  troops.  The 
new  town,  on  the  south,  contains  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy.  On  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  are 
the  snhnrbs,  with  four  forts  and  the  foreign 
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warehonaeB  with  spaoiona  gardens.  Most  of 
thestreets  are  short,  and  are  iireguJarly  laM  out, 
branohing  at  ell  anglee,  and  often  continued 
through  narrow  gates  or  laere  door  wave. 
They  are  from  7  to  10  ft,  wide,  the  houses  often 
meeting  acroM  to  keep  out  the  sun.  UnlAe 
other  Chinese  and  eastern  cities,  the  streets  are 
paved  with  flat  granite  blocks,  and  the  sewer 
age-  ia  concealed.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  dark  brown  brick,  one  or  two  stories 
high.  They  are  without  Teraudaa,  and  entirelv 
open  in  front,  closed  only  by  suspended  bam 
boo  screens.  The  windows  are  small  anl 
rarely  furnished  with  glass,  paper,  mica  and 
other  transparent  substances  being  substitatei 
The  roofe  are  of  unequal  height,  from  a  Chi 
nese  superstition  that  ill  luck  follows  eaves 
which  connect  with  each  other  in  a  continuous 
line.  Tlie  roofing  invariably  consists  of  thin 
tiles  laid  in  rows  alternateiy  concave  and  con- 
vex, the  latter  overlappiBg  the  former,  and 
cemented  with  mortar.  The  houses  contain 
friDm  three  to  sis  apartments.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  seldom  more  than 
mud  hovels,  oontaioing  bat  a  single  apartment. 
Stone  is  seldom  used  except  about  gateways. 
The  shops  are  commodious  and  well  stocked 
vrith  goods.  In  the  busy  part  every  house  is  a 
shop ;  but  there  are  two  streets,  China  street 
aniT  New  China  street,  mostly  resorted  to  by 
foreigners,  where  goods  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  to  be  found.  Eating  houses 
are  numerous,  and  furnish  a  great  variety  of 
mad  dh         whh         pic,PPP         t 


rat         d  g  th       tap!  d     ts 

Ab    t  4  m    f         th       ty  h      d  th 

"b    t  t  th     40  000  d 

bo  t     wh    h  th        nstant  h  m        f  300 

OOOpejl       UdTka,       trgaiphb 
ons  panali  a<^       h       h       by  fl  hm  y 

ing  good       d  p    le  d  g  1 

oooupationa,  such  as  the  rearing  of  ducks,  pup 


pies,  and  other  favorite  animals  of  the  epicures 
of  Canton.  They  also  recruit  the  piratical 
sampans  which  infest  the  mouth  of  tne  Can- 
and  almost  every  portion  of  tlie  coast, 


TheTankia  fleet  ia  a  home  fcr  the  city's  swarm 
of  prostitutes.  Between  this  floating  city  of 
outcasts  and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 
quarter  is  the  anchorage  of  tiie  great  junks 
engaged  in  foreign  Asiatic  trade  — When  a 
stranger  of  note  arrives  here  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction, he  is  generally  received  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  mansions  of  the 
merchants,  especially  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  have  commercial  and  dwelling  es- 
tablishments at  Macao  and  Hong  Kong.  For 
the  accommodation  ol  less  fortunate  travellers 
th  pie  of  hotels,  conducted  on 

m  E      p        p  noiples    that  is,  Chinese  in 

d  fllth,  and  European  in  diet.    Though 

th    C    t  he  been  represented  as  being 

f  11  CI  th   most  hostile  to  strangers,  yet 

has  b        th        perience  of  intelligent  trav- 

11       tl    t  rteous  and  cheerM  deport- 

m  t  h  Iw  ecured  immunity  from  insult 
tmg  p  rt  of  the  city  distant  from  the 
t  gn  q  rt  and  oven  rambles  with  ladies 
m  mpany  h  been  extended  without  mo- 
1  t  t  1  gh  the  country,  around  the  for- 
tfi  f  th    walled  city  proper.    Goods 

ar     d  bj     oolies  bj  means  of  a  pole 

t    t  hed  the  shoulders  of  two  or  more. 

Th  w  ts  being  impassable  for  car- 

fth      nly      hides  are  sedan  chairs,  car- 
hk      se  by   oolies.     These  are  found  in 
m  ns  b       and  offer  their  services  at 

The  city  is  divided  into  quar- 
1  mmodation   of  divers  kinds 

s,    Im    t  every  trade  or  occupation 
n    mg  t  parate  quarter.    The  propri- 

t         f  tt  IS  shops  are  noted  for  their 

y  Wh  ot  engaged  within,  they  are 
SB  t  d  g  the  doorways  of  their  estab- 
1  hm  d,  m  an  amusing  jumble  of  mon- 

1  E  gl  1         d   Portuguese,   most   pertina- 
ly      1    t    he  attention  of  the  pasMng 
t      gn        Th    Cantonese  shopkeeper  extends 
hb    al  h    pt  Ityto  his  customers;  he  gen- 
lly  t  fr    hing  cup  of  tea  to  present,  or 

wine  and  other  retresbments ;  and  if  his  civili- 
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ties  feiil  to  secure  a  purchaser,  he  parts  with 
hia  visitor  with  the  same  politeness  ■with  which 
he  received  him.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
abundunt  and  cheap  in  Canton;  and  few  Urge 
cities  can  compare  with  it  in  point  of  salubrity. 
Canton  sends  forth  annually  about  10,000  tra- 
ding adventnrers  and  laboring  coolies  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  latter  lately  to  Aus- 
tralia, California,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  The  temperature  ranges  from  75°  to 
90°  F.  between  June  and  Angust.  and  50*  t« 
SO'  in  January  and  February.  Most  of  the 
rain  falls  in  May  and  June,  but  in  nracii  less 
quantity  than  during  a  rainy  season  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
8.  W.  monsoon  causes  a  clear  sky,  and  brings 
a  refreshing  and  invigorating  air  from  October 
to  Jannary.  A  good  deal  of  nnheal  thin  ess  is 
complained  of  in  the  foreign  quarter,  especially 
among  the  women ;  but  this  must  he  attributed 
to  their  luxurious  and  heavy  European  diet, 
and  to  the  entire  absence  of  suitable  exercise. — 
There  b  no  local  police,  but  the  city  is  divided 
into  numerous  districts  or  conipartments  witii 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  night  as  well  as  the 
city  gates.  Each  community  within  these  com- 
partments is  held  responsible  to  the  authorities 
for  peace  and  order ;  but  a  poUce  force  is  liept 
on  the  river.  Thus  the  Cantonese  seldom  or 
never  go  out  visiting  or  to  places  of  public 
amusement  in  the  evening,  hut  spend  their 
leisure  time  at  home.  There  are  numerous 
public  bnildiogB,  such  as  pavilions,  halls,  and 
religions  edifices,  few  of  which  deserve  special 
notice,  though  some  are  not  destitute  of  ele- 
gance. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  temples, 
mostly  dens  of  vice,  in  which  fliere  are  about 
8,000  priests  and  nuns.  Two  pagodas  are 
conspicuous.  One,  caUed  the  Kwang-tah  (plain 
pagoda),  about  1,000  years  old,  rises  in  an 
angular  tapering  tower  to  a  height  of  160  ft, ; 
the  other,  about  1,800  years  old,  is  on  octag- 
onal nine-storied  edifice,  170  ft.  nigh.  There 
are  several  prisons,  the  largest  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  1,000  prisoners,  and  a  found- 
ling hospital,  the  children  from  which  when 
grown  up  are  sold,  often  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses, Theteiupleof  the  500  gods,  or  "flowery 
forest,"  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  colossal  wooden  figures  of  all  colors,  with 
grotesque  or  hideous  faces,  arranged  in  close 
order  round  the  walls  of  the  saloon,  which 
are  the  guardian  genii  of  China,  The  hall  of 
worship  is  60  ft,  square,  with  a  lofty  ceiling. 
In  the  centre  is  a  ^gantic  triple-carved  statue, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  Buddha. 
Another  temple,  dedicated  to  longevity,  con- 
tains a  colossal  idol  of  wood  representing  an 
obese  old  man.  Here  is  kept  a  family  of 
storks  which  are  ddly  fed  by  the  attendants. 
The  examination  hsJl  contains  about  9,000 
stalls,  where  sit  students  and  candidates  for 
government  offices,  to  pass  their  examination. 
— The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  Canton  is 
estimated  at  ISO,  mostly  English  and  American. 
In  1846  there  were  357  toreign  residents,  ex- 


clusive of  the  families  belonging  to  several  of 
them.  Up  to  1856  the  foreigners  resided  at 
the  factories,  chiefly  built  by  the  East  India 
company,  which  on  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Canton  at  the  end  of  that  year  were 
bnmed  and  levelled  by  the  Chinese ;  and  after 
the  proclamation  of  peace  the  merchants  had 
to  rent  native  tenemente  on  the  Ho-nan  wde, 
while  the  consular  and  other  authorities  were 
scattered  over  the  city  and  western  suburbs. 
The  English  obttuned  from  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities a  concession  of  the  destroyed  Sha- 
meen  forts,  situated  in  a  salubrious  part  of  the 
western  suburbs  on  the  river  bank.  The  area 
allowed  for  foreign  settlement  has  an  extent 
of  34  acres.  On  the  river  side  it  is  protected 
by  a  granite  wall,  and  there  is  sufflcient  depth 
of  water  for  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden  to 
lie  alongside.  On  the  land  side  it  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese  dwelUngs  by  a  canal  with 
stone  embankments,  across  which  there  are 
three  stone  bridges.  Good  roads  have  been 
constructed  along  the  margin  of  the  concession, 
and  that  part  faemg  the  river  is  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  forming  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade. Streets  were  laid  out  and  houses  built, 
and  the  residents  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee  for  municipal  purposes.  There 
are  80  or  40  large  factories  or  hongs,  an  Epis- 
copal church  built  of  white  marble,  a  club 
bouse,  and  a  good  library.  Some  of  the  Amer- 
ican houses,  finding  that  the  acquisition  of  title 
by  Americans  within  the  British  concession 
was  attended  with  uncertainty,  have  rebuilt 
their  old  factories. — Industry  is  active  at  Can- 
ton. The  weaving  of  silks  and  other  stufls, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  fancy  tables, 
screens,  umbrellas,  children's  toys,  jewelry  in 
the  precious  metals,  ivory,  cranes'  beaks,  and 
other  materials,  ivory  fans,  &c.,  employ  thou- 
sands of  hands;  and  the  products  are  sold  at 
the  lowest  prices.  The  number  of  weavers  is 
estimated  at  60,000,  including  the  embroiderers, 
the  barbers  at  7,000,  and  the  shoemakers  at 
4,000,  The  printing  and  book  trade  is  also 
eonsiderable.  There  are  no  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  craftsmen  working 
either  singly  at  Ijome  or  in  small  companies. 
Each  trade  or  calling  is  united  into  guilds 
for  mutual  protection  and  support.  Canton 
is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of 
China  with  Japan,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 
the  isjands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  The 
great  junk  fleet  at  Canton,  composed  of  ves- 
sels ran^ng  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  con- 
tributes more  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  than 
the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at  Wham- 
poa.  There  are  several  millionaire  Canton 
merchants  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Bang- 
kok, When  we  regard  the  position  of  Canton, 
we  find  that,  though  more  remote  ftvam  the  sea 
than  its  northern  commercial  rivals,  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  Foo-ehoo,  and  others,  it  is  very  fa- 
vorably situated  to  take  advantage  of  the  mon- 
soons that  waft  its  ■junks  to  the  ports  of  8,  E, 
Ada.     Its  position  for  internal  trade  is  also 
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highly  favorable.  The  Hvet  Pe,  or  JSTorth 
stream,  and  the  Tub,  or  Western  atream,  with 
their  confluents,  which  have  deep  waters  and  a 
gentle  current,  are  navigable  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Qnang- 
eee  and  Quang-tung.  The  products  of  the  rich 
valley  bounded  by  tbe  Wei-ling,  Tung-ling, 
Ya-shan,  and  Lo-feu-shan  ranges  of  mountains, 
with  an  area  of  150,000  sq.  m.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,000,  have  no  other  market  but 
Canton.  Before  the  establisliment  of  Shang- 
hai as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the  products 
of  the  Tang-tse  valley  and  the  populous  Po- 
yang  lake  basin  were  brought  down  the  Kan 
river  to  Nan-ngan;  thence  by  portnge  thi-ough 
a  pass  in  the  Mey-ling  mounttuns,  34  ro.,  to 
Nan-hinng,  a  conaiderable  town  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Pe,  and  thence  down  to 
Canton.  The  natural  waterways  of  the  rich 
valley  which  forma  the  background  of  Canton 
are  tapped  at  innumerable  pointa  by  artifloial 
conduits,  forming  a  network  of  irrigation  and 
water  comnmnioation,  far  surpassing  anything 
of  similar  character  in  any  other  country.  The 
aspect  of  the  landscape,  beheld  from  the  forti- 
fications in  the  rear  of  the  city,  ia  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Far  away  among  the  beautiful 
verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plaiu  you  behold 
the  gilded  masts  of  junks  gliding  in  all  direc- 
tions, intermingled  with  the  pointed  roofs  of 
villages  and  the  spires  of  pagodas.  This  beau- 
ty of  distant  Ohiuese  scenery  does  not  appear 
in  the  approach  to  Canton,  and  the  traveller 
who  for  the  first  time  passes  through  the  ^reat 
delta  or  aj-ohipelago  below  the  city,  is  disap- 
pointed by  the  aspect  of  the  sluggish  stream, 
the  low  aiud  banks,  and  the  dead  treeless  level 
lying  beyond.  Formerly  the  whole  of  the  for- 
eign trade  was  carried  on  by  adling  ships,  but 
smce  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  there  has  sprung  up  a  line  of  river 
'steamboats,  chiefly  of  American  build,  which 
^y  daily  between  Canton,  Macao,  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  for  foreign  and  native 
consumption,  as  well  as  passengers.  The  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  rather  the  gulf  of  Canton,  un- 
like other  Asiatic  rivers,  ia  not  blocked  by  sand 
banks,  and  the  channels  separating  the  islands 
present  no  serious  danger  to  shipping;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  eddies  and  intricate 
navigation  in  the  estuary  and  inner  waters  of 
the  Canton  river,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  pilot 
as  far  as  the  Boca  Tigi-ia,  whence  another  pilot 
conducts  to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  13 
niiles  from  the  city.  From  the  rise  of  the  tide 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  construct  several  docks  for 
pairing  ships.  From  these  facUities  a  number 
of  vessels  enter  which  have  no  traffic  at  this 
port,  so  that  the  shipping  returns  are  in  exc 
of  the  commercial  tonnage. — According 
Chinese  authorities.  Canton  has  existed  a 
city  for  40  centuries,  and  was  originally  called 
Nan-keao.  Whether  those  accounts  are  " 
rent  or  not,  traces  are  fonnd  of  Nan-wo-c 


(the  martial  city  of  the  south)  1,200  years  be- 
fore our  era.  Its  name  was  changed  several 
times,  and  its  population  and  importance  rap- 
idly increased.  Commercial  relations  were 
formed  witli  the  merchants  of  India,  and  to- 
ward the  8th  century  it  bad  an  extensive 
trade.  At  the  end  of  the  0th  century  it  was 
hesie^d  by  the  Cochin  Chinese.  Canton  dis- 
tinguished itself,  abont  16S0,  by  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  then 
established  the  dynasty  which  now  rules 
China,  which  was  followed  by  a  fearful  mas- 
sacre after  its  capture.  Chinese  writers  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  killed  during  the 
siege  and  subsequent  massacre  at  700,000.  In 
1839  a  Are  destroyed  about  10,000  houses. 
The  first  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  this 
city. was  in  1517,  when  Emanuel  of  Portugal 
sent  eight  ships  of  war  to  accompany  an  am- 
bassador, who  went  to  Peking  and  obtained 
permission  for  his  government  to  establish  a 
trading  post  near  Canton,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly fixed  at  Macao,  In  1596  the  English  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  open  trade  there.  In  1634 
they  made  another  attempt  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships;  but  the.  expedition  was  abortive 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Portuguese. 
In  1680  an  English  f&ctory  was  established  at 
Canton.  The  perseverance  of  the  English 
finally  gained  for  them  a  superior  position  in 
the  European  trade  with  Canton,  which  they 
stilt  maintain.  Their  imports  in  1842,  before 
the  opening  of  other-  ports  to  foreign  trade, 
were  about  $17,500,000  of  British  jnanufac- 
tures,  and  $18,000,000  of  colonial  produce; 
with  exports  valued  at  $19,000,000,  of  whicli 
$15,000,000  was  of  tea.  The  United  States 
rank  next  to  Great  Britain  in  commercial  im- 
portance at  Canton.  The  enterpriring  mer- 
chants of  Salem  were  pioneers  of  thia  ti'ade, 
commenced  at  great  risk  amid  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Raw 
silk  has  become  the  most  important  article  of 
export  from  the  province  of  Canton  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  summer  of  1871  the 
value  of  raw  floss  and  woven  silks  shipped  from 
the  port  of  Canton  to  this  country  amounted 
to  $1,222,911.  The  value  of  the  other  exports 
to  this  country,  as  tea,  drugs,  cassia,  lacquered 
ware,  and  other  Chinese  manufactures,  amount- 
ed to  $1,178,599,  The  total  quantity  of  silt 
exported  in  1871  from  Canton  was  3,153,300 
lbs.  Up  to  1850  Canton  was  the  chief  foreign 
emporium  in  China,  when  it  began  to  be  sur- 
passed by  Shanghai.— On  May  36,  1841,  the 
British,  failing  to  obtain  redress  for  certain 
grievances,  captured  the  forts  which  command 
the  city,  and  compelled  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
£6,000,000  to  save  it  from  bombardment;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  S"anking  on  Aug.  26  of  the 
following  year  it  was  opened  to  English  com- 
merce. In  1847  the  British  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  outer  fortifications  of  Canton. 
Again,  in  combination  with  the  French,  they 
commenced  hostilities  in  October,  1856,  against 
the  city,  which  they  captured  without  much 
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loss,  Dec.  29, 1857.  The  place  was  occupied  as 
a  material  gaarante*  for  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  £666,000  in  equal  proportions 
to  the  English  and  French.  It  was  evaonated 
by  the  allies  on  Oot,  21, 1861,  and ,  possesMon 
handed  over  to  the  Ticeroy  of  the  province. 
Since  this  last  captnre  bj  the  allies,  the  open- 
ing of  other  porta  for  foreign,  trade  has  dimin- 
ished the  relative  importance  of  Canton.  Its 
import  trade  has  alao  suffered  from  the  levy 
of  additional  imposts  to  defray  the  expenses 
caused  the  government  by  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion. The  Canton  merchants  are  getting  more 
and  more  of  the  trade  into  their  hands,  going 
to  Hong  Kong  to  purchase,  and  carrying  the 
goods  to  the  various  porta  in  native  junks.  In 
consequence  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  cotton  and  woollen  mannfactnres,  and  also 
in  opium,  the  value  of  which  in  1866 -was 
$1,322,868,  against  $2,290,234  in  1868. 

CMTON,  JoliH,  an  English  savant,  bom  at 
Btrond,  Gloucestershire,  July  31,  1718,  died 
Mwch,  32,  1772.  In  March,  1737,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  as  an  assistaEt  in 
the  school  in  SpitaJ  square,  and  after  a  few 
years  succeeded  to  the  mastership.  In  1745 
the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  vial  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which 
he  made  several  valuable  discoveries,  almost 
simultaneously  with  FranMin.  He  was  the 
first  in  England  to  verify  Franklin's  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity  and  light- 
ning (July,  1752).  in  March,  1750,  hesubmitted 
a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on  the  method  de- 
vised by*hiraself  of  constructing  artificial  mag- 
nets, which  procured  him  an  election  to  a  mem- 
bership of  the  society,  and  an  award  of  a  gold 
medal.  Papers  on  the  possible  elevation  of 
rockets,  the  phenomena  of  shootii^  stars,  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  tourmaline,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle,  with  appended  obser- 
vations for  one  year,  and  the  compressibility 
of  water  with  details  of  experiments,  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succe^ion  from  1768  to 
1762,  and  brought  him  in  1765  a  second  medal 
from  the  royal  society.  The  last  paper  which  he 
submitted  to  the  society  was  to  prove  that  the 
luminousness  of  the  sea  arises  from  the  putre- 
faction of  its  animal  substances.  His  papers 
are  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,''  and 
in  accounts  of  new  experiments  in  Priestley's 
histories  of  electrical  and  optical  discoveries, 

CtNTON  RIVER  {Chinese,  Choo-Uang,  or 
Pearl  rivert,  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang, 
a  river  of  China  flowing  through  the  province 
■of  Qnang-tung.  Opposite  the  city  of  Canton; 
and  for  some  distanc*  below,  it  is  filled  with 
small  islands,  planted  with  rice,  and  defended 
by  a  number  of  forts.  It  is  here  crowded  with 
shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of 
1,000  tons  burden.  The  ships  of  foreign  na- 
tions, however,  discharge  and  receive  their 
cargoes  at  Whampoa,  a  place  12  m.  lower.  At 
a  point  about  40  m.  below  Canton  the  river 
expands  into  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Boca  Tigris, 
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CAPnt,  or  CaitBrio,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  5  ra.  S.  E.  of  Oomo,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  region  on  the  Brianza;  pop.  of  the 
commune  about  7,000.  It  la  walled  and  en- 
tered by  six  gates.  The  fine  bell  tower  of  the 
parish  church,  with  ita  projecting  battlements, 
was  used  as  a  beacon  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  corresponded  with  that  upon  the  neigh- 
boring Mt,  Baradello,  In  the  vicinity  ore 
some  iron  works. 

CAHTb,  Ccsare,  an-Italian  historian,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Brivio,  Sept.  5,  1805,  He 
was  educated  at  Bondrio,  where  he  taught 
belles-lettres,  resided  afterward  in  Oomo,  and 
next  at  Milan  till  1848.  One  of  his  earliest 
works,  entitled  Sagionamenti  suUa  itoria  loin- 
harda  del  secolo  XVII.  (21st  ed,,  18S4),  bronght 
upon  the  author  the  animadversion  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  which  condemned  him  to  a 
year's  imprisonment.  During  his  confinement 
he  composed  a  historical  romance,  Margherita 
pMiw^afFlorence,  1846;  86th  ed,,  1864).  His 
great  work,  Storia  unweranle,  appeared  first  in 
1837,  at  Turin.  It  was  revised  and  reprinted 
at  Palermo  and  Naples  (9th  ed.,  35  vols.,  Turin, 
1804),  and  translated  into  German  and  French. 
The  work  consists  of  the  narrative,  followed  by 
volumes  of  documentary  history  and  various 
illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  concludes 
with  tables  and  appendices  giving  a  rSsumfi  of 
the  whole  work.  Oanth  possesses  a  critical 
spirit,  and  in  his  judgments  on  literary  and  po- 
litical characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  as  well  as 
independent.  He  is  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  has 
suffered  in  its  cause;  yet  he  is  a  devoted  admirer 
and  practical  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chnrch.  All  these  traits  com- 
bijie  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  his  history, 
and  render  it  both  interesting  and  impori>ant. 
His  religious  lyrics  are  fonnd  in  all  popular 
collections  of  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  Among 
his  other  works  are :  Storia  di  Oomo  (2  vols., 
Oomo,  1829);  Pamasao  italiam/):  Poeti  ita- 
liani  contempoTanei,  maggwH  e  minori  (Paris, 
1 843) ;  Algino,  o  la  Lega  Icmharda  (Milan,  1846) ; 
Lettwe  giovaniU  (4  vols.,  published  about  the 
same  time),  devoted  to  popular  education ; 
Storia  degli  Italiani  (6  vols.,  Turin,  1854); 
Storia  della  letteratura  latina  (1833);  Storia 
della  letteratura  greea  (1868) ;  Storia  della 
letUratura  italiana  (Floreufie,  1864) ;  II  tempo 
4fe'iiW[roc«ai(Nap]e^  1864);  SUereticid' Italia 
(3  vols.,  Turin,  1866);  Bwmeevso;  and  Porto- 
foglio  d'v.n  operajo  (Milan,  1867).  Oanth.  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1848,  but  subsequently  returned,  and 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and  philosophical 
studies.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  academy  of  moral 


ClltlfTE,  or  K«nt,  the  Great,  the  second  king 
of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first  Danish 
king  of  England,  bom  in  Denmark  about  995, 
died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035.  He  was  the  son 
of  King  Sweyn,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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TiotorioBS  campaigns  in  Er^land.  Sweyn, 
having  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England, 
died  in  1014,  before  hia  power  was  established, 
and  appointed  Canute  his  successor  there.  The 
latter  was  immediateir  driven  out  by  Ethelred 
file  representative  of  the  Saxon  line  and  fled 
with  60  ships  to  the  ccurt  of 
his  brother  Harold,  kinfi  of 
Denmark.  Harpld  enabled 
him  to  collect  a  large  fleet 
and  he  invaded  England 
anew  in  lOlB.  He  foight 
several  battles  with  Edmund 
Irondde,  and  was  finally  vie 

torious  at  Assington.      Alter        Coin  o!  Cannte 

this  battle  they  agreed  upon 
a  division  of  the  kinadom  To  Canute  were 
assigned  Mercia  and  Northurabna,  whfle  Ed 
mund  preserved  West  and  East  Anglia  By 
the  death  of  his  brotl  er  Harold  he  obtamed 
the  crown  of  Denmark  m  101b  In  the  lime 
year,  and  but  one  month  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  partition  Edmund  was  assas 
wnated  by  Edric,  Canute  s  brother  in  law  and 
Canute  became  sole  king  of  England  withont 
Jlirther  resistance.  He  pnt  to  death  or  ban 
ished  several  persons  who  roight  claim  succea 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  sent  Edmimd  a  thfldren 
to  Olaf,  king  of  Sweden.  He  put  away  his 
wife,  Alfgiva,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
■Northampton,  and  espoused  Emma,  the  widow 
of  Ethelred  the  Bason  monarch  (1017),  on  the 
condition  that  their  children  should  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  England,  He  made  every 
effort  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, anddiabanded  his  Danish  army,  retaining 
only  a  body  guard.  He  endeavored  to  blend 
the  two  races,  and,  to  indnce  them  to  live  in 
harmony,  erected  churches,  and  made  dona- 
tions to  abbeys  and  monasteries  on  the  scenes 
of  former  conflicts  and  massacres.  He  com- 
piled a  code  of  laws,  still  extant,  in  which  he 
denounced  those  who  kept  np  the  practice  of 
pagan  rites  and  superstitions,  and  forbade  the 
sending  of  Christian  slaves  out  of  the  country 
for  sale.  Althongh  Canute  generally  rerided 
in  England,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Den- 
mark, carrying  with  him  English  missionaries 
and  artisans,  and  promoted  Englishmen  to  th< 
newly  erected  bishoprics  of  Scania,  Seeiand, 
and  FOnen.  In  1035  he  was  attacked  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  defeated ;  but  in  the  night 
Earl  Godwin,  at  the  head  of  the  English  con- 
tingent, surprised  the  Swedish  camp  and  dis- 
persed the  enemy.  His  absence  from  Den- 
mark, and  the  bestowal  of  so  many  dignitief 
there  upon  his  English  subjects,  made  him  un- 
popular in  that  kingdom.  To  appease  this  dis- 
content, in  1036  he  left  behind  in  Denmark  his 
son  Hardicanute,  then  aged  10  yeara,  under  thi 
guardianship  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulf.  In  thi 
year  he  made  a  piterimage  to  Rome,  where  hi 
was  well  received  by  Pope  John  XIX.  and  by 
the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  who  gave  np  to  him 
all  the  country  N.  of  the  river  Eider.  From 
the  pope  he  obtained  privileges  for  the  English 
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school  established  in  Rome,  and  an  abatement 
of  the  sums  demanded  from  his  archbishops 
for  the  pallium ;  aud  from  the  various  princes, 
relief  for  all  Engfish  and  Danish  pilgrims  and 
merchants  from  all  illegal  tolls  and  detentions 
whith  they  had  endured  on  their  route  to 
Eome  He  returned  from  Eome  to  Denmark, 
in  1028  made  an  expedition  into  Norway, 
espellel  Olaf,  and  restored  Haco,  who  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  In  1029  he  returned  tu 
England  and  his  Danish  subjects  proclaimed 
Hardicanute  king  of  Denmark.  Canute  im- 
med  ately  returned  thither,  put  down  the  re- 
vilt  and  executed  Ulf.  In  1031  Canute  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Norway,  and  laid  cldms 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  On  returning  ^ain 
to  England,  he  allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to 
share  with  him  the  Danish  crown.  Canute's 
rejf,n  i«  lery  important  in  the  constitutional 
hist  ry  of  Denmark.  He  issued  the  first  na- 
tional coinage  of  that  kingdom,  and  published 
the  trst  written  code  of  Danish  law,  wherein 
the  custom  of  private  vengeance  was  prohibited. 
Ho  railed  the  clergy  to  a  separate  estate  of 
tlie  realm  and  instituted  a  royal  guard  of  3, 000 
meu  The  members  of  this  body  were  all  men 
ot  good  tamily,  and  rich  enough  to  equip  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense.  From  them  sprang 
the  Danish  order  of  nobUity;  they  were  tried 
only  by  their  peers,  and  formed  with  the  king 
the  highest  court  of  justice.  He  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  By  Emma  he  had  two  children, 
namely,  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  and 
a  daughter,  Gunhilda,  married  to  Henry,  the 
son  of  Conrad  11.  of  Germany.  By  A%iva 
he  left  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  To 
Sweyn  was  ^ven  the  crown  of  Norway; 
Hardicanute  rettuned  that  of  Denmark;  and 
Harold,  sumamed  Barefoot,  took  possession 
of  that  of  England.  Canute  is  most  popularly 
known  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  mouarch, 
the  courtiers,  and  the  disobedient  tide. 

CAKVIS-BACK  (aythya  Vallimeria),  a  duck 
of  the  fatmly  fuliguliniB,  or  sea  ducks,  peculiar 
to  Forth  America,  and  celebrated  as  the  most 
delicious  of  all  water  fowl.  The  spa  and  its 
bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  haunts  of 
this  genus.  Sir  John  Richardson  states  that 
the^l.  Vallwneria,tiieiiaii\as-hMk,  A.  Ameri- 
cana, the  red-head,  and  /uUie  coUaris,  the 
ring-neck,  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries, from  the  50th  parallel  to  their  most 
northern  Umits,  and  associate  much  on  the 
water  with  the  avtatinte  or  river  ducks.  The 
male  canvas-back  has  the  region  of  the  bill,  the 
top  of  the  head,  chin,  base  of  the  neck,  and 
aiyoining  parts  dusky  red;  sides  of  the  head 
and  whole  length  of  the  neck  deep  chestnut 
red  i  lower  neck,  fore  part  of  breast  and  back, 
pitii  black;  the  rest  of  the  back  white,  closely 
marked  with  fine  undulating  lines  of  bJack; 
rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  blackish;  wing 
coverts  gray,  speckled  with  blackish ;  prima- 
ries and  secondaries  light  slate  color.  Tail 
short,  the  feathers  pointed ;  lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen  white ;  flanks  the  same 
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color,  finely  pencilled  with  dusky ;  lower  tail 
coverts  blackish  brown,  intertwined  with 
■white.  Length  33  inohea,  wing  SJ  inches. 
The  hill  is  bluish  black;  the  feet  and  legs  are 


dark  slate  color,  the  irides  fiery  red.  The  fe- 
male is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  less  brilliantly 
and  less  distinctly  colored  than  the  male.  The 
canvas-back  dnck  returns  from  its  breeding 

E laces  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  Fovem- 
er,  and  during  the  winter  estenda  its  visits 
to  the  sonthern  parts  of  the  seacoast  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  imfrequently  shot  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  South  bay  of 
Long  Island,  in  Long  Island  sonnd,  on  the 
sliores  and  bays  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Delaware ;  but  in  these  localities 
it  is  but  a  oominon  duck,  nowise  saperior  to 
many  others,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  red- 
head. It  is  only  iit  the  Chesapeake  bay,  about 
the  mouths  of  tlie  Potomac  river  and  Gunpow- 
der creek,  that  it  becomes  superior  to  all  other 
wild  fowl.  This  excellence  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  pecnhar  food  which  it  finds  in  that 
estuary,  a  plant  commonly  known  as  wild  cel- 
ery, botanicaUy  as  the  eoetera  ValHaneria,  or 
Vallitneria  Americana,  which  mnat  not  he 
confounded  with  the  sottera  marina,  or  com- 
mon eel  grass.  This  plant,  of  which  the  can- 
vas-back duck  is  so  fond  that  it  derives  ii«m 
it  its  specific  name  of  Valligneria,  grows  on 
shoals,  where  the  water  is  from  8  to  9  ft.  in 
depth,  which  are  never  wholly  bare.  It  has 
long,  narrow,  grass-like  bla,des,  and  a  white 
root  somewhat  resembling  small  celery,  whence 
it  has  its  vulgar  name,  though  it  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  that  plant.  This  grass 
is  in  some  places  so  thick  as  materially  to  im- 
pede a  boat  when  rowed  through  it.  It  is  on 
the  root  alone  that  the  canvas-back  feeds.  For 
these  roots  the  canvas-backs  dive  assiduously 
and  continually,  tearing  up  th.e  grass,  and 
strewing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
long,  regular  rows.     The  duck  rises  to  .the  sur- 


face as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  his  favorite 
root,  which  he  cannot  swallow  under  water ; 
and,  before  he  has  got  his  eyes  well  open,  says 
Wilson,  is  often  robbed  of  his  meal  by  the 
widgeons  or  bald  pates  (mareca  Americana), 
which  never  dive  but,  being  equally  fond  of 
the  root  ot  the  J  alltstieria,  depend  on  their 
adroitness  and  agihty  to  rob  tne  industrious 
canvis  back^  On  this  account  the  bald-pates 
congregate  eagerly  as  far  as  they  are  allowed 
to  do  so,  with  the  canvas-backs ;  who,  how- 
ever live  m  a  constant  state  of  contention  with 
their  thievish  neighbors,  and,  being  by  far  the 
htavier  and  more  powerful  fowl,  easily  beat 
fi  the  widjjeon's,  who  are  compelled  to  re- 
treat and  make  their  approaches  only  by 
stealth  at  convenient  opportunities.  Witii  the 
can  as-backs  also  associate  the  red-heads,  the 
scaup*  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Ohesa- 
]  eake  the  black-heads,  and  some  other  varie- 
t  es  with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of  amity, 
—The  excellence  of  the  flesh  of  the  canvas- 
backs  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  for 
the  market,  but  in  the  waters  which  they  fre- 
quent they  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the  real 
sportsmen,  who  abound  m  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  obtained  the  control  of  most 
of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  poach- 
ing are  prohibited.  The  canvas-backs  will  not 
fiy,  hke  geese  and  many  species  of  ducks,  to 
decoys;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on  the 
feedmg  flats,  and  the  sailing  after  the  birds  on 
their  grounds  with  boats,  are  not  pennitted 
under  any  circumstances,  which  has  preserved 
thus  far  this  delicious  fowl  from  extermination. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  killing  them  is  by  shoot- 
ing them  on  the  wing,  from  behind  screens,  or 
blinds,  as  fliey  are  termed,  of  reeds,  arranged 
on  the  projecting  points  of  land,  over  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  are  compelled  to  fly 
in  going  up  and  coming  down  the  bay,  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  The  velocity  at 
which  they  fly,  as  well  as  the  height  of  their 
course,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  them ; 
and  a  great  allowance  must  be  made  in  taking 
aim,  in  order  not  to  shoot  far  behmd  the  object, 
which  will  surely  be  the  ease  if  the  sight  of  the 
gnn  be  directly  laid  on  the  passing  fowl.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  feathers  on  the  breast  of  this  duck, 
as  of  many  others  of  the  family,  are  so  closely 
compacted  together,  of  so  thick  and  elastic 
texture,  and  so  matted  by  the  aid  of  the  oil 
from  the  gland  in  the  rump  with  which  the 
bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary  shot, 
striking  on  the  breast  as  the  fowl  comes  to- 
ward the  shooter,  will  make  no  impression. 
The  best  and  most  deliberate  fowlers,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  time  to  do  so,  let, the 
flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them  with  the 
grain  of  the  feathers.  A  remarkable  propensity 
of  these  birds  is  to  be  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  any  unusual  sight  on  the  shores;  and 
anything  of  this  nature  vrill  induce  tbem  to 
leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim  in  great 
flocks  of  thousands  together,  perfectly  fearless, 
or  rather  reckless,  to  the  places  where  men  lie 
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in  ambush  for  thera  It  is  eaid  that  the  Ecaup 
or  black  liead  can  be  aOured  ia  this  raanner 
more  eaailj  than  the  csnvas-baok ;  and  that 
the  red  beada  and  widgeons,  when  they  are 
alone,  oannot  be  deceived  at  all,  though  when 
in  company  with  others  they  will  fall  into 
the  aame  error,  and  accompany  the  flocks  to 
their  own  deatruotion.  Advantage  haa  been 
taken  ot  this  habit  to  ensnare  the  unwary  birds 
by  a  aystem  which  is  called  toling.  It  ia  thus 
practised;  A  long  range  of  screens  is  set  up 
along  the  shore,  within  a  few  'yards  of  the 
water  mark,  benind  which  the  shooters  lie 
concealed,  with  small  openinga  at  intervals  to 

Sermit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a  small  cur- 
og,  the  more  like  a  fox  the  better,  aa  alao  the 
odder  his  appearance  and  the  more  remarkable 
his  color,  who  is  taught  to  run  back  and  for- 
ward in  front  of  the  blinds,  performing  all  sorts 
of  eurioua  tricka  and  antica,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  fowl.  80  soon  as  this  object  ia 
attained,  they  will  swim  np  in  a  body  within 
easy  gunshot ;  and  so  totally  are  they  demented 
by  their  curiosity,  that  so  long  as  the  shooter 
holds  himself  concealed,  and  the  dog  conlannes 
his  deceptive  gambols,  so  long  can  the  stupid 
birds  be  drawn  up,  to  receive  volley  after  vol- 
ley, until  they  are  decimated  or  destroyed, 
perfectly  regardless  of  their  dead  or  wounded 
companions,  through  which  they  will  continue 
to  advance  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guna.  The 
only  thing  necessary  to  be  observed  in  this 
Bort  of.  shooting  is  not  to  overshoot  the  Hook, 
which  a  novice  is  sure  to  do,  ao  deceptive  is 
the  effect  of  shooting  over  water.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  oldest  shooters  is,  in  taking 
aim,  to  see  the  whole  body  of  the  nearest 
fowl,  in  a  ilock  of  hundreds,  in  dear  relief 
above  the  sight  of  the  gnn,  and  then  the  charge 
will  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  throng.  By 
good  sportsmen,  toling,  and  indeed  any  other 
way  of  shooting  canvas-backs  than  on  the 
wing,  from  points,  is  held  to  be  rank  poaching, 
"When  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze,  vast  numbers 
of  all  these  varieties  of  ducks  congreptte  at  the 
open  air  holes,  and  fearful  slaughter  is  made 
of  them  in  hard  weather  at  such  places;  aa 
many,  it  is  said,  as  88  canvas-backa  having 
been  killed  at  a  single  discharge  of  a  heavy 
gun.  Wounded  canvas-backs  are  expert  divers, 
and  are  extremely  difflcnlt  to  recover;  where- 
fore it  ia  usual  to  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
Kewfonndland  retriever. 

ClOCTCHOIIG,  or  lodia  Bnbber  (called  by  the 
South  American,  Indiana  eahvehv),  the  inspis- 
sated milky  juice  of  a  number  of  trees  and 
plants  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Pern,  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
The  Mexican  tree  is  the  eaetilloa  elasUca,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  artoearpaeem.  The 
South  American  tree  has  been  varioQsly  named 
by  different  naturalists.  It  is  the  jitropka 
elastiea  of  Linnaeus,  the  gipkonia  elastica  of 
Persoon,  the  aphonia  eahucAu  of  Scherber  and 
Willdenow,  and  the  hevea  Guianensie  of  Au- 
blet,  and  belongs  to  the  order  evphoriiaeeiB. 


The  trees  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
caoutchouc  brought  from  the  East  Indies  are 
the^u^  elcMtioct  of  Assam,  of  the  order  mora- 
cecs,  and  the  ureeola  elaattca  of  Sumatra  and 


other  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago,  which 
belongs  to  the  order  apoaynaeem.  The  fiev.i 
elastiea  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  trees,  and  be- 
yond the  Ganges  are  found  inexhaustible  for- 
ests of  it.  Several  years  ago  William  Griffith, 
an  Englishman,  published  a  report  upon  this 
caontohanc  tree  of  Assam  at  the, request  of 
Capt.  Jenkins,  the  agent  of  the  governor  gen- 
eral of  India,  in  which  he  says  the  tree  is  either 
solitary,  or  in  two-  or  three-fold  groups ;  is 
large  and  umbrageona,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  trees  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
by  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its  dense  and 
lofty  crown.  The  mam  trunk  of  one  measured 
74  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  area  covered 
by  its  expanded  branches  had  a  circumference 
of  610  ft.  The  height  of  the  central  tree  was 
100  ft.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  43,000  such  trees  in  the  district  of  Chard- 
war,  in  an  area  30  m.  in  length  by  8  in  width. 
It  grows  on  the  dopes  of  the  mountains  from 
the  valleys  up  to  an  elevation  of  23,000  ft.  Its 
geographical  range  in  Assam  appears  to  be 
between  lat,  35  and  27°  N.,  and  between 
about  Ion.  90°  and  BS"  E.  It  ia  aUied  to  the 
banian  (Jle-ua  Indica).  The  ureeola  elastiea,  a 
twig  of  wiiich  in  blossom,  with  some  of  the 
fruit,  ia  represented  in  flg.  3,  is  a  large  climb- 
ing tree,  with  a  trunk  frequently  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body.  It  has  sharp,  ovate-oblong,  op- 
posite leaves,  with  a  rough  upper  and  hairy 
under  surface,  and  bears  many-flowered  termi- 
nal cymes  of  small  greenish  blossoms,  which 
produce  double  iriiits,  conwating  of  two  large, 
roundish,  apricot-colored,  rough,  leathery- 
skinned  pieces,  about  the  size  of  oranges,  con- 
taining numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  ih  a 
copious  tawny-colored  pulp,  which  is  much 
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relished  both  \ij  natives  and  European  resi- 
dents. The  flowers  have  a  five-eleft  calyx;  a 
pitcher-shaped  hairy  corolla,  with  five  short, 
erect  teeth;  five  stamens^  rising  from  the  hase 


flf  the  corolla,  and  having  very  short  fllamenta 
and  arrowhead-shaped  anthers.  The  emtilloa 
elastisa,  the  Mexican  tree,  grows  from  50  to 
100  ft.  high  and  from  8  to  20  in.  in  diameter. 
It  has  male  and  female  flowers  alternating  ob 
the  same  branch.  The  male  flowers  have  sev- 
eral stamens  inserted  into  a  hemispherical 
periantli;  consisting  of  several  united  scales. 
The  female  flowers  consist  of  nmneroua  ovaries 
In  a  similar  cup.  The  South  American  tree, 
thQ  aiphoma  elmtiea,  varies  from  25  to  npward 


Fib.  8.— Slpkonla  elasHca. 

of  100  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  consist  of 
three  entire  leaflets  radiating  from  the  top  of 
a  long  stalk,  and  are  clustered  toward  the  ends 
of  the  branohea  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
loosely  branched  panicles,  with  numerous  iittle 
branchlets  oonaistmg  of  a  few  male  flowers  and 
a  femde  at  the  top.  Both  sexes  have  a  hell- 
VOL.  m.-ir 


shaped  five-topthed  ealys,  and  no  corolla.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  capsule  composed  of  three  one- 
seeded  pieces,  which  split  in  leaves  when  ripe. 
The  raw  seeds  are  poisonous  to  man  and  quad- 
rupeds, bat  macaws  eat  them,  and  they  are 
used  as  a  bait  for  flsh.  Long  boiling  deprives 
them  of  their  poison. — The  province  of  Pard, 
south  of  the  equator,  in  Brazil,  furnishes  to 
commerce  immense  quantities  of  caoutchouc. 
The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  morning,  and  during 
the  day  a  gill  of  fluid  is  received  in  a  clay  cup 
placed  at  each  incision  in  the  trunk.  This 
when  full  is  turned  into  a  jar,  and  is  ready  at 
once  to  be  poured  over  any  pattern  of  clay,  or 
a  wooden  fast  covered  with  clay,  the  form  of 
which  it  takes  as  euccesMve  layers  are  thus  ap- 
plied. Its  drying  and  hardening  are  hasten- 
ed by  esposnre  to  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  fire, 
and  thus  the  substance  acqnires  its  ordinary 
black  color.  Dried  by  the  snn  alone,  it  is 
whi1»  within  and  yellowish  brown  withont; 
when  pure,  it  is  nearly  colorless.  Complete 
drying  requires  several  days'  exposure  to  the 
sun;  during  this  time  the  substance  is  soft 
enough  to  receive  impressionB  from  a  stick,  and 
is  thus  ornamented  witli  various  designs.  The 
natives  collect  it  upon  balls  of  clay  in  the  forms 
of  bottles  and  various  iknciful  figures,  in  which 
shapes  it  is  often  exported.  They  also  make  it 
into  tubes,  which  they  use  for  torches.  The 
clay  mould  over  which  the  bottles  are  formed, 
being  broken  up,  is  extracted  through  the  open 
neck.  From  the  custom  among  the  natives  of 
presenting  tiieir  guests  with  one  of  these  bot- 
tles furnished  with  a  hollow  stem,  to  he  used 
as  a  syringe  after  meals  for  squirting  water 
into  the  month,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  name 
of  seringat,  or  syringe,  to  the  gum  and  also  to 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  The  moulded  ar- 
ticles are  brought  into  ParS  suspended  on'poles 
to  keep  them  from  touching  each  other,  as  for 
a  long  time  they  continue  sticky.  It  is  not 
only  prepared  in  various  moulded  forms,  as 
bottles,  toys  representing  animals,  rudely  shaped 
shoes,  and  in  flat  cakes  also  for  exportation,  but 
a  method  has  been  devised  for  preserving  tlie 
juice  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  shipping 
this  m  air-tight  vessels  of  tin  or  glass.  The 
liquor  is  first  filtered  and  mixed  and  well  sha- 
ken with  abont  -^  of  its  weight  of  strong  am- 
monia. On  being  poured  out  upon  any  smooth 
surface,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  70°  to 
100°  F.,  the  ammonia,  which  preserved  it  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  gurfi  in  the  form  of 
the  object  which  holds  it.  It  has  in  this  state 
a  pure  white  appearance.  The  juice  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,,  of  the  thickness  of  creana,  of  a 
sourish  odor,  and  of  specific  grarity  1-012. 
The  pure  caoutchouc  which  separates  from  it, 
rising  like  coagulated  albumen  to  the  surface, 
as  the  mixture  of  the  juice  with  water  is  heat- 
ed, has  the  Bpecifla  gravity  of  only  0-925.  This, 
being  skimme*  off  hke  cream  as  it  forms,  is 
found  to  constitute  about  32  per  cent,  of  the 
juice.    It  may  also  be  precipitated  by  salt  or 
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iydrochlorio  acid.  On  being  pressed  between 
folds  of  cloth  and  dried,  it  becomes  transparent. 
It  Bwella  by  long-continued  exposure  to  boiling 
water,  but  regains  its  form  after  being  removed 
some  time.  Alcohol  doea  not  dissolve  it,  but 
precipitates  it  from  its  solution  ia  ether.  It  is 
slightiy  soluble  in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  more 
Bolnble  in  coal  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
chloroform ;  bnt  its  best  solvents  are  snlphide 
of  carbon,  and  especially  the  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, called  caoutonoucine,  obtained  by  distilling 
the  crude  caoutchonc.  The  we"ak  acids  and 
alltaline  solutions  have  no  effect  upon  it.  On 
evaporating  its  solution,  the  substance  is  re- 
covered in  some  instances  elastic  and  dry  as 
before,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  varnish, 
which  possesses  the  properties  of  the  original 
juice;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhcMve,  inelastio 
stqte.  At  the  temperature  of  about  248°  F.  it 
melts  and  remains  in  a  slicliy  condition,  unless 
long  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers.  It  read- 
ily mftames  and  bums  with  much  smoke.  lis 
elasticity  is  very  remarkable ;  and  when  a  piece 
of  it  is  stretched,  heat  and  electricity  are 
qvolved.  If  a  piece  is  kept  distended  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  its  elasticity  is  lost;  exposure 
to  temperature  as  low  as  40°  produces  the  same 
effect ;  but  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  im- 
mediately restores  it.  This  property  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic 
leitile  febrios,  woven  of  the  inelastic  threads, 
which  are  afterward  made  elastic  by  heat.  At 
600°  it  is  partially  volatilized,  and  the  vapor 
when  condensed  is  the  oily  substance  caUed 
caontchoncine,  which,  has  been  before  mentioned 
as  the  best  solvent  of  caoutchouc.  According 
to  experiments  inade  many  years  ago  at  Utrecht, 
it  yields  at  a  red  heat  about  80,000  cobio  feet 
of  hydrocarbon  gas  to  the  ton,  quite  free,  of 
course,  from  snlphur  and  ammonia  compounds, 
and  possessing  illuminating  properties  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  best  oil  gas ;  hut  its 
espenaveness  prevents  its  being  used  in  this 
way.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Prof  Fara^ 
day,  the  gum  is  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  8 
equivalents  of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  which 
would  require  the  proportion  of  87"3t  of  carbon 
and  la'TSofhydrogen  in  100  parts.  The  num- 
bers found  by  him  were  respectively  8T-3  and 
12-8.  The  juice,  as  obtsaned  from  the  tree, 
gave  in  100  parts — 
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and  called  attention  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Frea- 
neau,  who  had  found  the  tree  in  Cayenne.  In 
1761  MM,  H6rissent  and  Macquer  reported 
their  chemical  obseryations  on  caoutchouc  to 
the  royal  academy ;  and  in  1768  M.  Grossait 
published  his  experiments  for  obtaining  good 
tubes  of  India  rubber  by  means  of  ether  and 
boiling  water.  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to  it,  in  the 
preface  of  his  work  on  "  Perspective  "  (1770), 
as  a  substance  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
his  notice,  as  admirably  suited  for  rubbing  out 
pencil  marks,  and  as  being  then  sold  at  the 
rate  of  8».  sterling  for  a  cubical  bit  of  about 
half  an  inch.  In  1707  a  patent  was  obtained 
in  Enigland  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  for  rendering 
cloth  water-proof  by  covering  one  side  with  a 
varnish  made  of  India  rubber  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of  wine, 
and  sifting  over  the  surface  silk,  wool,  flock, 
and  other  substances;  and  in  1813  a  patent 
was  issued  in  the  United  States  to  Jaaob  F. 
Hummel  of  Philadelphia  for  a  varnish  of  gum 
elastic.  In  1819  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  was 
the  manufacture  of  cudbear,  made 
arrangement  with  the  Glasgow  gas  works 
10  receive  their  tar  and  ammoniaeal  products. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  oil  of  naphtha  ob' 
tained  from  these  might  be  useful  as  a  solvent 
for  India  rubber,  and  in  1823  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  water-proof 
fabrics,  since  widely  known  as  "mackintosh- 
es." He  established  a  manufactory  at  Glas- 
gow, and  subsequently,  with  others,  went  into 
the  business  on  a  large  scale  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  T.  Hancock,  who  became  associated  with 
him,  had  already  in  1820  obtained  a  patent 
"  for  an  improvement  in  the  application  of  a 
certain  material  to  various  articles  of  dress, 
and  other  articles,  that  the  same  may  be  ren- 
dered elastac,"  In  1835  Thomas  0.  Wales,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  introduced  the  original 
Par^  overshoe  in  its  rough  state  as  made  by 
the  Indians  of  Brazil,  and  soon  caused  an  im- 
provement in  its  shape  by  sending  the  native 
shoemakers  American  lasts.  In  1828  nearly 
half  a  million  India-rubber  overshoes  were  ex- 
ported from  Brazil  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Li  1832  Wait  Webster  of  New  York 
received  a  patent  for  attaching  soles  to'  gum 
elastic  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  nest  year 
similar  patents  were  granted  to  Nathaniel 
Buggies  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  to  Samuel 
D.  Breed.of  Philadelphia.  In  1838  boots  were 
exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  institute 
by  J.  M,  Hood  of  New  York,  which  had  been 
made  here  and  sent  to  South  America  to  be 
varnished  with  the  fresh  juice  of  the  caou- 
tchouc tree.  In  182fi  and  1827MesBrs.  Rattier 
and  Guibal,  proprietors  of  a  factory  at  Saint- 
Denis  near  Paris,  employed  machinery  for  cut- 
ting filaments  of  India  rubber,  of  which  they 
made  fabrics.  Subsequently  machines  for  this 
purpose  were  patented  in  England  by  West- 
head  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Nickels,  and  others, 
which  out  threads  from  a  flattened  disk  of  rub- 
be*  varying  in  fineness  from  700  to  5,000  yards 
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to  the  ponnd.  la  April,  1831,  George  H, 
Eicharda  of  Washington,  D.  C,  received  a  pat- 
ent for  a  fluid  caoutcliouo  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward Edwin  M.  Chaffee  of  Koxbury,  Mass., 
and  otters  establislied  tlie  Eoxbury  India-rab- 
ber  company,  which  was  chartered  in  1888, 
and  was  the  first  company  organized  in  the 
TFnited  States  to  manufacture  caoutchonc  into 
water-proof  clothing.  Theymade  shoes,  coats, 
Kfe-preservers,  and  carriage  traces,  coyering 
them  with  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  some  essen- 
tial oil,  spirits  of  tarpentine  being  principally 
ased.  Considerable  excitement  grew  out  of 
this  enterprise,  and  shares  in  the  company's 
stocfe,  which  at  first  sold  for  $100,  went  up  to 
$8l)0  and  $400.  Active  competition  soon  sprang 
up,  and  during  that  year  six  companies  were 
chartered  in  Massachusetts  for  malrii^  India- 
rubber  goods;  and  these  were  soon  followed 
by  oUiera  in  Troy,  Providence,  and  elsewhere. 
In  1834  Mr.  Chaffee  obtained  a  patent  for 
manufacturing  India-rubber  hose,  and  another 
for  making  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Alexander  Jones  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
produced  a  kind  of  carpet  by  means  of  India- 
rubber  varnish  applied  to  canvas  which  had. 
been  covered  with  wall  paper.  In  September, 
1835,  Charles  Goodyear,  after  devoting  muon 
time  to  eiperimenta,  took  out  his  first  patent, 
which  was  for  an  India-rubber  cement.  In  the 
following  year  he  nsed  nitric  acid  to  deprive 
the  surface  of  India  rubber  of  its  adhesiveness, 
enabling  manufacturers  to  expose  an  India-rub- 
ber surface  on  their  goods ;  and  this  improve- 
ment was  used  till  tlie  production  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber.  In  the  summer  of  1888  Mr. 
Goodyear  became  acquainted  with  Nathaniel 
Hayward,  who  had  been  employed  as  foreman 
of  the  Eagle  company  at  Wobum,  Mass.,  where 
he  had  made  use  of  sulphur  by  impregnating 
the  solvent  with  it,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
he  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
this  material.  Mr.  Goodyear  soon  afterward 
occupied  the  factory  at  Woburn,  and  employed 
Mr.  Hayward  in  manufacturing  life-preaervera 
and  other  ari^iclea,  by  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
solarizing  process ;  he  purchased  the  sulphnr- 
ing  process  of  him  and  took  out  a  patent  for  it 
as  his  asMgnee,  Feb.  24,  1839.  The  sulphur 
process,  however,  would  not  have  been  of  much 
valne  but  for  snbseq^uent  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Goodyear.  The  sulphur  imparted  m 
offensive  odor,  and  did  not  prevent  the  rubber 
from  hardening  in  cold  weather.  Continued 
experiments  revealed  to'  him  the  fact  that  the 
application  of  considerable  heat  would  cansa 
the  sulphured  article  to  become  pliant  in  cold 
weather,  to  have .  its  elasticity  increased  at  all 
temperatnres,  and  its  offensive  odor  much  di- 
minished. The  new  product  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber was  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and  a 
patent  was  obtained  for  it,  June  15,  1844.  This 
patent  was  reissued  in  1849,  extended  in  1858, 
and  again  rdssned  in  1860.  Mr.  Nelson  Good- 
year's  Bubseqnent  improvements,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hard  rubber  or  ebonite  by  him,  ^iffve 


left  little  room  for  further  improvement  in  the 
vulcanization  of  caoutchouc.  (See  Goodvbar.) 
Many  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  patents  are  for  the 
mixing  of  white  lead  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances with  caoutchouc,  partially  dissolved  in 
some  essential  oil,  grinding  them  together,  and 
subjecting  them  to  heat ;  and  many  such  sub- 
stances are  still  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles.  But  most  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties for  which  vulcanized  rubber  is  remark- 
able are  obtained  by  a  ample  mixture  of  caou- 
tchouc and  sulpbnr,  the  latter  being  added  in 
quantities  varyii^  from  6  to  50  per  cent.,  the 
larger  quantities  of  sulpbnr. being  nsed,  wili  an 
increase  of  heat,  for  the  production  of  hard 
rubber,  or  ebonite.  With  the  use  of  a  moderate 
qnantity  of  sulphur  and  a  degree  of  heat  vary- 
ing from  220°  to  S75°  F.,  the  compound  is 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  much  higher 
degree  of  elasticity  than  pure  caoutchouc,  and 
for  retaining  this  at  temperatures  even  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water ;  neither  is  this  prop- 
erty lost  by  frequent  stretching.  It  also  bears 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat  without  change, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  sulphur  with 
which  it  has  been  combined,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during 
the  process  of  manufacture,  Ita  elasticity  is  so 
much  increased  by  vulcanization,  that  the  ori- 
ginal article  will  scarcely  bear  a  ccmiparison. 
To  test  its  power  of  enduring  heavy  blows,  Mr. 
Brockedon  subjected  a  piece  of  it  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick  and  two  inches  square  to  one  of 
Nasmyth's  steam  hammers  of  five  tons'  weight. 
When  restii^  upon  it,  the  caoutchouc  was 
compressed  to  about  half  its  thickness.  The 
hammer  was  then  lifted  two  feet  and  dropped 
upon  it  without  injury.  When  dropped  through 
a  space  of  four  feet  the  cake  was  torn,  but  its 
elasticity  was  not  destroyed. — The  method  of 
vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  has  undergone  im- 
portant changes  since  ifci  invention,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  crude  material  and  in  the 
process  of  adding  the  sulphur.  At  first  the 
caout-jhonc  was  cut  up  into  small  bits  and 
shreds  by  knives  placed  on  strong  iron  cylin- 
ders, revolving  in  hollow  cylinders  armed  with 
teeth,  after  which  it  was  immersed  in  melted 
sulphur  and  subjected  to  pressure;  or  it  waa 
partially  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  and 
ground  with  sulphur  and  other  materials;  or 
in  some  cases  dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  this  procew  is  still  sometimes  employed. 
The  most  approved  method,  however,  and  th(i 
one  in  general  use  in  this  country,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  crude  caoutchouc  is  placed  in  a 
large  vat  of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  the 
introduction  of  jets  of  steam.  In  a  vat  which 
will  contain  about  three  hogsheads,  200  or  300 
lbs.  of  the  crude  material  may  be  immersed. 
The  clay  and  dirt  are  softened  as  well  as  the 
caoutchouc,  which  also  slightly  swells  and  in- 
creases in  elasticity  and  pliability.  A  mass  of 
it,  say  from  10  to  20  lbs.,  is  then  taken  and 
thrown  upon  a  pair  of  strong  Anted  cast-iron 
cylinders,  between  which  it  is  masticated  into 
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small  pieces  andwashedbTStreamiofliotwatar 
which  fell  upon  it  from  a  perlorated  horizontal 
pipe.  After  being  piated  several  times  through 
tins  raaohine,  it  la  taken  to  another,  standing 
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beside  it,  similar  in  constructiwi,  but  having  a 
pair  of  smootli  cjlinders  in  place  of  the  flut«d 
ones.  These  produce  an  enormous  pressure, 
which  packs  the  pieces  together  in  the  form  of  a 
mat ; ,  this  is  also  passed  several  times  in  succes 
sion  through  the  machine  and  washed  bv  the 
dripping  of  hot  water,  as  in  the  preceding  ope 
ration.  These  machines  are  called  washing 
masticating,  and  compressing  machines  When 
the  mat  is  sufficiently  compacted  and  washed 
it  is  taken  to  a  drying  room,  a  warm  chamber 
heated  by  steamy  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
from  foar  to  mx  weeks,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry;  for  if  it  were  attempted  to  work  the  ma 
terial  while  it  contained  any  Inoisture  an  in 
ferior  fabric  wonld  be  the  result.  When  per 
fectly  dry  the  rubber  is  taken  to  tie  m  11  room 
and  passed  snecessively  through  three  mills 
All  the  mills  are  of  similar  construction  to  the 
one.  already  represented,  except  that  in  each 
machine  one  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  tw  i  6 
as  rapidly  as  the  other,  in  conseqnenoe  of  which 
the  material  is  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed 
But  while  undergoing  the  process  the  conti 
unity  of  the  mat  is  not  destroyed,  for  it  retains 
its  form,  although  a  careful  scrutiny  wiJt  show 
that  a  constant  and  rapid  change  of  position  is 
going  on  among  the  particles.  The  cvlmders 
are'  hollow  and  are  supplied  with  steam  which 
keeps  them  at  about  220°  F.  in  the  first  mill, 
and  at  a  little  lower  temperature  in  the  other 
two.  The  first  mill  merely  works  and  com- 
presses the  material  into  a  firm  thick  sheet  of 
a  homogeneous  testure,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
corporation, of  the  sulphur  and  whatever  other 
ingredients  are  to  he  added,  which  operation 
is  performed  entirely  in  the  second  mill.  Taking 
as  an  example  the  manufacture  of  Indiarrubber 
hose  for  steam  fire  engines,  as  carried  on  at  a 
large  establishment  in  New  York,,  the  subse- 
quent steps  are  as  follows :  After  leaving  the 
first  mill,  about  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  (and  in 
some  cases  certain  mineral  matters,  as  white 
lead)  is  thrown,  upon  the  sheet  while  it  is  pass- 
ing down  between  the  cylinders.  The  mixing 
at  firet  causes  didntegration  and  the  separation 


of  the  material  into  shreds ;  but  union  is  speed- 
ily re6  tablished,  find  the  mass  again  becomes 
homogeueous,  and  will  retain  its  pliability  and 
elasticity  after  cooling.  This,  however,  is  not 
allowed  to  t«ke  place  until  it  is  passed  through 
the  third  or  finishing  mill.  Here  the  sheet  is 
passed  between  the  oylinders  over  and  over 
again  until  its  pliability  and  working  qualities 
are  perfected,  and  as  far  as  possible  adapted  to 
being  spread  upon  canvas.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  an  a^oining  room  upon  a  calen- 
der {fig  5),  a  machine  somewhat  amilar  to  that 
uied  m  cotton-bleaching  establishments.  The 
rubber  is  first  of  all  again  passed  through  a  pair 
of  cylmders  in  a  machine  called  a  feeder,  which 
IS  also  similar  to  the  miUs  through  which  it  iaa 
already  passed.  This  feeder  stands  near  the 
calender,  and  its  purpose  is  to  knead  and  tem- 
per the  India  rubber  to  the  exact  condition  in 
which  it  can  be  best  applied  to  the  cloth.  It 
is  taken  in  handfuls  at  a  lime  and  fed  to  the 
calender  between  the  two  upper  cylinders  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,  but  upon  the  opposite 
ride  to  that  which  is  shown.  The  surfaces  of 
the  two  cylinders  are  so  prepared  that  the 
rubber  adheres  m  a  thm  sheet  to  the  lower  one 
of  the  two  which  m.  its  revolution  brmgs  it 


in  contact  With  the  third  or  nest  lower  cylin- 
der, over  which  the  cloth  is  being  passed,  for- 
cing it  thoroughly  into  the  meshes  of  the  fabric. 
After  one  ride  of  the  canvas  has  been  coated  it 
is  turned,  and  the  rubber  is  applied  to  the  other 
side.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  larger  calender, 
where  another  coating  ia  applied  to  one  ride, 
the  whole  sheet  being  well  consolidated  under 
powerful  pressure.  The  cloth  is  now  ready  to 
he  made  into  hose,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
menced by  cutting  it  into  strips  diagonaOy,  so 
that  both  warp  and  weft  may  receive  the  strain 
to  which  the  nose  may  be  subjected,  thus  great- 
ly increasing  the  strength  of  tlie  fabric.  The 
strips  are  cat  in  width  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  intended  circumference  of  the  hose,  so  that 
oita  sheet  will  form  two  thicknesses  of  its  walls. 
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The  inner  layer  of  the  pipe  is  formed  by  a  thick 
sheet  of  uncanTassed  vulcanized  rubber,  which 
has  been  also  prepared  in  one  of  the  calenders. 
This  is  cut  of  the  proper  width,  and  wound 
round  a  long  Iron  pipe  used  as  a  mandrel,  and 
its  edges  are  lapped  over  one  another,  firmly 
pressed  together,  and  permanently  joined  by  a 
small  grooved  roller  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  Before  being  applied,  the  inner 
surface  of  this  sheet  of  rubber  must  be  coated 
over  with  a  powder  of  some  snbstance  which 
will  prevent  adhesion  to  the  mandrel,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  after  the  hose  is  finished. 
The  best  substance  is  soapstone,  or  steatite. 
The  lapping  edge  must  be  carefully  left  nn- 
touched  with  this  material,  or  perfect  nnion 
will  not  be  possible.  Around  this  inner  coat- 
ing are  now  snocessively  wrapped  two  strips 
of  the  bias-cut  rubber  canvas,  and  over  this 
another  and  outer  coat  of  pure  vulcanized  rub- 
.  ber,  making  six  coats  in  sdl,  four  of  which  are 
of  rubber  canvas.  It  is  claimed  that  hose  of 
two  inches  calibre,  made  in  this  manner,  is 
capable  of  resisting  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
400  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  F.  Each  length  of  hose  is  usually  made 
60  ft.  long,  which  has  been  found  the  most 
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lengths  being  joined  as  required  by  conphngs. 
After  every  layer  has  been  wound  over  its  con- 
centric fellow,  and  also  during  the  process,  the 
workmen  make  use  of  their  rollers  to  compress 
and  oonsoUdate  the  hose.  After  all  the  layers 
have  been  applied,  the  pipe  is  taken  to  another 
bench,  where  it  is  covered  with  fonr  or  five 
layers  of  cotton  cloth,  and  then,  with  several 
omers,  it  is  placed  upon  a  long  carriage  which 
runs  upon  rails  into  a  large  hollow  cylinder 
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which  13  heated  by  live  steam,  or  steam  which 
IS  nut  superheated  coming  immediatelv  trim 
the  hjiler,  and  usually  at  a  pressure  which  will 
give  it  a  temperature  of  about  240°  F,  When 
the  rubber  has  been  confined  in  this  cylinder, 
at  this  temperature,  for  eight  or  ten  honra,  the 
true  vulcanization  or  union  of  the  caoutchouc 


with  the  sulphur  takes  place,  accompanied  with 
the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  upon  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  mising  of  the  ingredients,  de- 

¥and  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  product, 
he  heat  should  be  raised  gradually  and  main- 
tained at  a  determined  point  till  the  vulcaniza- 
tion is  completed,  and  Uien  should  be  immedi- 
ately withdrawn.  In  manufacturing  engine 
hose,  the  New  York  giitta  percha  and  rubber 
manufacturing  company  mis  a  certwn  amount 
of  carbolic  acid  wiUi  the  caoutchouc,  which  it 
is  claimed  preserves  the  hose  and  shortens  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  An  ingenious  regis- 
ter is  m  use  at  their  factory,  ths  invention  of 
Mr.  John  Murphy,  by  which  the  application  of 
a  steam  pressure  gauge  to  clockwork  records 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature,  and  their 
"duration,  which  may  have  been  reached  during 
the  vulcanizing  process,  which  is  generally 
performed  during  the  night,  nnder  the  care  at 
one  or  two  men.  TFhen  caoutchouc  is  intend- 
ed for  ear  springs,  about  5  per  cent,  of  white 
lead  and  variable  proportions  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  added,  with  5  per  cent,  of  sulphmr. 
This  makes  the  product  more  sohd  and  sub- 
stantial, and  capable  of  supporting  greater 
weight  without  too  much  compression,  which 
is  objectionable.  In  the  manufacture  of  ebon- 
ite, as  before  stated,  a  mnch  larger  proportion 
of  sulphur  is  used;  and  in  the  cheaper  kinds, 
when  great  strength  is  not  required,  various 
earthy  substances  are  employed.  But  sulphur 
and  o^utchouc  alone,  when  properly  mingled 
and  raised  to  the  required  degree  of  heat,  pro- 
duce the  best  article.  The  temperature  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  proper  result  varies  with  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  and  ranges  from 
250°  to  Bomsthing  over  800  ,  tiiis  also  beii^ 
more  or  leas  modified  by  the  time  employed. — 
When  India  rubber  is  woven  into  fabrics,  it  is 
prepared  for  tlie  purpose  by  slicing  it  into 
threads,  with  knives  worked  by  machinery  and 
kept  wet.  Th^e  threads  are  wound  npon 
cylinders  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  are  woven 
into  the  fabric  in  this  condition.  In  the  early 
manufacture  of  fabrics  of  this  kind  a  process 
technically  called  "shirring"  was  employed. 
The  elastic  threads,  in  a  state  of  tension,  were 
passed  between  rollers,  and  then  between  two 
other  rollers  over  each  of  which  was  passed  a 
strip  of  cloth,  cotton,  or  silk.  This  brought 
the  threads  between  the  two'  layers  of  cloth, 
and  the  latter  having  been  prepared  with  a 
coating  of  India-rubber  cement,  they  were  held 
there  One  of  these  shirring  machines,  together 
with  a  machine  for  cutting  the  threads,  was  the 
mvention  of  James  Bogardus  of  New  York,  and 
was  extensively  used  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  goods  made  by  that  process  have  however 
entirely  given  place  to  woven  fabrics ;  and  the 
cutters  now  used  are  single  circular  knives,  re- 
volving with  high  speed,  cuttir^  sheets  wound 
upon  cylinders,  which  are  given  a  slow  rotary 
as  well  as  a  side  motion,  by  which  the  thread 
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is  cnt  in  a  spiral. — Vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
under  the  name  of  Lard  rubber  and  ebonite, 
baa  of  late  jeara  been  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  uses.  The  best  ebonite  is  made  of  pure 
oaoutohouo  and  sulphur,  subjected  to  a  longer 
continued  and  higher  degree  of  beat  than  the 
ordinary  pliable  article  for  springs,  tuhmg,  hose, 
&o.  Optical  and  surreal  instruments  are  com- 
posed in  part  and  sometimes  entirely  of  this 
enhstance,  which  is  susceptible  of  taking  a  high 
degree  of  fljiish  and  is  very  strong  and  elastic. 
For  the  backs  of  brushes  it  has  been  found  to 
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be  well  adapted,  when  mixed  with  various 
mineral  ingredients  by  which  its  plasticity  is  so 
affected  that  the  brush  may  be  made  by  one 
operation  in  a  die,  the  material  enclosing  the 
tufts  of  bristles  and  holding  them  securely 
without  any  further  fastening.  It  has  Also 
been  applied  to  the  making  of  watch  cases; 
buttons,  combs,  omameutal  articles  of  dress, 
and  many  other  uses. — The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  condition  of  the  manufactures  of 
caoutchouc  in  the  United  States  iu  the  years 
I860  and  18T0: 
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EST^I^^NTa. 
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CAPITAI. 
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1870. 

ISM, 

1S70. 

IS 

SOB 

'eii 

)5I 

1,M8 
1,406 

1,0^ 

»1,2«5J)00 

"ieajm 
"sw,m 

776,0(10 

Sow 

166,000 

•■ts 

1,620,000 
2,000 

1)777,000 

403,000 

»a,276,000 

'mwo 

1,127,760 

*''« 

'■'1:6o5 

TotallnrnltodBlalej.. 

29 

M 

2,803 

0,023 

t3^61,0<XI 

(7,486^)0 

tS,7«8,450 

114.666,374 

Among  the  products  of  1870  were  1,250,000 
lbs.  of  car  springs,  906,000  lbs.  of  belting  and 
hose,  552,500  dozen  braces,  6,402,668  pairs  of 
boots,  and  80,000  coats.  There  were  con- 
flumed  8,413,320  lbs.  of  caoutchouc,  2,934,575, 
yards  of  cloth,  2,891,461  lbs.  of  cotton,  and 
2,900  lbs,  of  silk ;  the  value  of  all  the  mate- 
mis  was  17,484,742.  The  amount  of  caou- 
tchouc received  at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
various  countries  in  1870  was  about  8,500,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1871  about  9,000,000  lbs.  In  1872 
the  imports  were  as  follows ; 

FromParg  61S27  11b8 

Contrd  AmM  ca  6,a94.«la 


Total  Importa  1  =W  28 

Tl  e  imports  of  caoutchouc  mto  Great  Br  tain 
for  the  nme  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1872, 
were  13,464,752  lbs.,  valued  at  $6,818,300. 

CIPE  levLHAS.    See  Awlbas. 

CAPE  AM,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  town  of 
Rockport,  Esses  co.,  Mass.,  the  "S.  limit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bay,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Gloucester,  and  81 
m.  N.  E.  of  Boston ;  lat.  42"  38'  N.,  Ion.  70"  85' 
W.  The  whole  of  the  rocky  peninsula  form- 
ing the  town  of  Eookport  and  part  of  Glouces- 
ter is  also  called  Otipe  Ann,  includii^  the  vil- 
lage of  Squam  in  its  N.  "W.  part.  Ilia  penin- 
sula is  a  headland  of  syenite,  which  forms  low 
hills,  over  the  surface  of  which  the  rock  is  very 
generally  exposed  to  view.  The  lands  are 
strewn  with  bowlders,  many  of  great  size ;  and 
beds  of  pure  white  sand  are  intermixed  with 
the  ledges  and  bowlders.  Valuable  quarries 
of  syenite  for  building  purposes  are  worked 
conveniently  for  shipment.  The  place  is  much 
exposed  to  the  prevalent  H".  E.  storms ;  but  it 
offers  a  smell,  weE  sheltered  harbor  among 


the  rocks,  where  coasting  vessels  often  take 
refuge.  There  are  on  the  shores  of  this  harbor 
two  fized  lights,  500  to  600  yards  apart,  90  ft. 
above  the  water. 

CIPE  BlB-EL-MiSDEB  (formerly  called  Jebel 
Manhali),  a  conical  basaltic  rock,  865  ft.  high, 
on  the  H".  side  of  the  strait  of  the  same  name, 
between  ,tKe  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 
(See  Bab-el-Mafdbb.) 

CAPE  BLIMCO,  a  low  rocky  point  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20"  47'  N.,  Ion.  17°  4' 
W,,  extending  from  the  main  shore  in  a  S.  V, 
d' reef  on  for  more  than  80  m.  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the 
feahara  In  bending  to  the  south  it  partially 
encloses  a  large  harbor  called  the  Great  Bay, 
one  of  the  very  few  sheltered  places  of  anchor- 
age tole  found  on  this  most  dangerous  part  of 
tl  e  Afr  can  coast.  Cape  Blanco  forms  the 
western  end  of  the  great  sandstone  ridge  called 
the  Jebel  el-Abiad  (White  mountains),  which 
extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara  beyond  the 
limits  of  exploration.  The  cape  is  almost  com- 
pletely covered  with  shells  of  many  Hnds  and 
sizes,  the  number  and  peculiar  position  of  which 
have  long  furnished  a  perplexing  question  to 
naturalists.  Sand  hills  formed  by  winds  from 
the  desert  extend  along  the  central  ridge  of  the 
point,  their  forms  constantly  chan^ng  with 
new  accumulations.  Boatg  from  the  Canary 
islands  visit  the  cape  regularly  for  .flshiug. 

CAPE  BUKCO,  or  Orf*nl,  a  rocky  headhmd 
forming  the  western  extremity  of  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  the  Pacific  in  lat.  42"  50' N.,  Ion. 
124"  82i'^W.,  about  25  m.  F.  of  the  mouth  of 
Kogue  river.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Umpqua  mountains.  A  short  dis- 
tance S.  of  the  cape  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Orford 
or  Ewing. 

CAFE  BOEO  (ane.  LiVybmmn  Promotitorimii), 
the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily,  1  m.  from 
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Mai'sala.  Being  the  [joiut  of  the  island  nearest 
to  Carthage,  it  became  at  an  early  period  an 
important  naval  station.  Tlie  narij  Tictoiy  of 
the  Romans  ov^r  tiie  Oartliagiiuans,  Ml  B.  C, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  wai-,  was 
gained  near  thia  cape. 

CIPE  BOIADOB.    Bee  Bojadoe. 

CAPE  BOM,  or  Baa  Adder  (anc.  Eernmum  Pro- 
montermm),  a  headland  on  tlie  P.  ooast  of  Af- 
rica, at  the  N.  E.  esti-emity  of  Tunis,  projeot- 
ing  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  37°  4'  N., 
Ion.  10°  58'  E.,  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis  and  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Dakhnl. 

CAPE  BS^TOIV,  an  island  Ijing  between  lat. 
45°  27'  and  47°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  59°  40'  and  81° 
40'  W.,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Wova  Soo- 
tift,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  S,  "W.  by 
the  gut  of  Canso,  1  m.  to  1^  m.  wide.  The  N. 
E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Cape  Worthj  is  73 
m.  from  Gape  AnguiUe,  tjie  8,  W.  pomt  of 
ITewfoundland;  its  greatest  length  from  H".  to 
8.  is  100  m.,  greatest  breadth  from  E.  toW.  85 
nx. ;  area,  8,130  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  75,488. 
The  islandis  very  irregulai'  in  shape,  and  is  near- 
ly divided  into  two  parts  hy  the  Bras  d'Or,  an  in- 
land sea  with  anarrow  outlet  At  the  entrance 
lies  Boulardrie  island,  between  which  and  the 
mwtt  island  on  the  8.  W.  is  Little  Bi-as  d'Or. 
The  Bras  d'Or  is  65  m.  long  and  30  m.  wide, 
and  varies  in  depth  from  70  to  300  ft.  The 
ooast  is  for  the  most  part  rooty  and  elevated, 
and  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
particularly  on  the  E.  and  8.  The  chief  harbor 
is  that  of  Sydney,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  7  m. 
from  the  sea,  on  the  E,  coast.  There  ai'e  seve- 
ral other  harbors  on  tbe  E.  and  S.  ooaata.  The 
principal  harbor  on  the  W,  coast  is  that  of  Port 
Hood.  Madame  island,  on  the  south,  is  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Cape  Bretofl,  from  which  it  is 
separated  hy  a  narrow  inlet  called  St.  Peter's 
bay.  Cape  Breton  is  divided  into  the  counties 
of  0  ape  Breton,  Inverness,  Richmond,  and  Vic- 
toila.  The  chief  town  is  Sydney,  with  3,900 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
mainly  French  Acadians,  Scotoh  and  Irish  im- 
migrants, and  their  descendants.  The  Scotch 
are  mostly  from  the  Highlands  and  the  western 
islands.  There  are  also  300  or  300  Indians. 
The  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Lake  Margarie,  in 
the  N.  W.  division,  40  m.  in  circumference, 
the  outlet  of  which  is  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name  15  m.  long,  and  Grand  lake  and  Mii^S 
river  or  lake,  in  the  S.  division.  MirS  lake  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Salmon  river,  which  flows 
from  the  west.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the 
Bras  d'Or,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Bedeqne  and  "Wagamatoook  on  the  north, 
and  the  St.  Denis  on  the  west.  Cape  Breton 
toi-minates  a  low  mountain  range,  travei-sing 
Nova  Bcotia  from  S.  W.  to  H.  E.,  and  oontains 
much  high  land.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
condderable  estremea ;  the  meau  summer  heat 
is  80°,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  often  falls 
to  30°  below  aero.  On  the  E.  coast  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  dry;  on  the  W.  coast  they 
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generally  more  moist.  Mica  slate,  olay 
slate,  syenite,  and  primitive  trap  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Gypsum  is  abundant, 
particularly  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or: 
iron  ore  is  also  found,  and  there  are  several 
salt  springs.  The  most  important  mineral  is 
bitummous  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  island,  but  la  most  abundant  in  the  8.  E. 
division,  In  1805  there  were  18  coal  mines 
in  operalion,  and  43S,176  tons  were  obtained. 
The  forests  consist  of  hemlock,  black  and  white 
spruce,  white  and  red  pine,  oak,  beech,  bfrch, 
and  maple ;  but  the  timber  trade  has  been 
gradually  diminishing.  The  chief  agiicultural 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  inhabi- 
tants also  carry  on  domestic  manufactures  of 
oloth  and  flannel.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief 
industries,  the  coasts  and  harbors  abounding 
with  fiah  of  various  kinds.  Large  quantities 
of  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  taken.  The 
chief  exports  are  lumber,  fish,  and  coal ;  the 
chief  imports  are  British  manufactured  goods, 
com  wid  meal,  and  colonial  products.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  ai-e  Roman  Catholics ; 
Scotch  Presbyterians  are  also  numerous,  and 
there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Cape  Breton 
sends  five  members  to  the  Oanadlan  house  of 
commons, — The  first  settlement  in  the  island 
was  made  in  1713,  by  the  French,  who  called 
it  Isle  Koyale,  and  who  eight  years  afterward 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Louiaburg,  on  the 
S,  E,  ooast.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
colonists  of  New  England  in  1746,  and  waa 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1768..  In 
178i  Cape  Breton  waa  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  it  had  previously  been  politi- 
cally united,  but  in  1819  it  was  reannesed.  In 
1856  a  telegi'aphic  cable  was  laid  across  the 
gut  of  Oanso,  connecting  tlie  island  through 
Nova  Scotia  with  the  telegraphic  system  of  the 
United  States.  A  land  line,  connecting  with 
the  cable  on  the  Cape  Breton  side,  was  con- 
structed through  Port  Hood  to  Aspy  hay,  on 
the  N,  E.  coast  of  the  island ;  and  in  the  same 
yeai"  a  cable  was  laid  across  the  entrance  to  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Aspy  bay  to  Port 
au  Basque  on  the  TV,  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
while  a  land  line  connected  thia  point  again 
with  Heart's  Content.  Since  the  landing  of 
the  first  Atlanlio  cable  in  1866,  the  line  across 
Oape  Breton  has  formed  part  of  the  inter- 
continental system. 

CAFECE-LATEO,  GiHECppe,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Naples,  Sept.  33,  1744, 
died  Nov.  3,  1886.  When  very  young  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbiahoprio  of  Tai'ento, 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  primate  of  the 
kinj^dom  of  Naples.  He  opposed  many  claims 
of  the  papal  see,  and  wrote  against  lie  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clei'gy.  When  the  revolution 
of  J79B  broke  out,  he  accepted  a  public  ofiioe ; 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
soon  liberated.  During  the  government  of 
Joseph  Bonapaite  in  Naples  he  was  minister 
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of  the  interior,  and  oontiniied  in  that  position 
under  Joachim  Miirat.  Alter  the  fall  of  Murat 
he  ]o8t  his  archhishopric,  and  withdrew  from 
puhlic  affairs.  His  last  worlt  iraB  a  enlogy  of 
Fredericlt  the  Great. 

CIPE  CHIRLES,  a  headland  at  the  K.  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  hay,  forming  the  8.  extremity 
of  Northampton  co.,  Ya.  H.  E.  of  it,  on  Smith's 
island,  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light; 
iat.  87°  3'  H.,  Ion.  TB"  2'  W. 

CiPE  CLEAR,  a  promontory  rising  400  ft.  ahove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  9.  side  of  Clear 
island,  connty  Cork,  Ireland.  The  island, 
which  is  81  m.  long  and  about  1  m.  wide,  con- 
ttuns  a  coast-guard  station,  a  lighthouse  455  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  a  telegraph  station.  The 
lighthouse  is  in  Iat.  51°  33'  8"  N.,  Ion.  9°  39' 
SO"  W.  On  Fastcett  rock,  3i  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Cape  Clear,  is  another  lighthouse  148  ft.  above 
high  water,  which  forms  a  landmark  for  Ameri- 
can steamers.  Cape  Clear  is  the  point  from 
which  ships  leaving  St.  George's  channel  usuahy 
take  their  departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer 
makmg  it  their  landfall, 

CIPE  COIST  C18TLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  Afri- 
ca, capital  of  the  British  Bettlements  in  the  Gold 
Coast  colony;  Iat.  5°  7'  N.,  Ion.  1°  18' W. ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  The  town  is  regularly 
Duilt,  in  a  well  wooded  but  poorly  watered  dis- 
trict, and  has  a  damp,  nnliealthy  climate.  It 
exports  gold  dust,  palm  oil,  maize,  ivory,  and 
tortoise  shell.  The  settlement  is  governed  by 
a  president  of  council  and  snhordinate  officers. 
The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on  the  coast,  stands 
on  a  granite  rock  projecting  into  Ihe  sea,  and 
has  near  it  two  small  ontpMts  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  Victoria.  The  British  settle- 
ments here  began  in  1661. 

CAFE  COD,  the  sandy  peninsula  extending 
inte  the  Atlantic  ocean  which  forms  the  8.  E. 
extremity  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  coextensive 
with  Barnstable  county.  This  tongue  of  land, 
commencing  at  the  line  between  Plymouth  and 
Sandwich,  extends  E.  about  85  m.,  ite  width 
beyond  8andwioh  rarely  exceeding  8  m.  It 
then  bends  N.  and  gradually  N.  W.,  extending 
about  30  m.  further.  -The  curve  still  oonlanues 
around  to  the  W.,  8.,  and  E.,  enclosing  the  fine 
landlocked  harbor  of  Proviacetown.  This  lat- 
ter portion  does  not  average  half  the  width  of 
the  former,  and  is  greatly  indented  by  bays, 
both  on  the  outer  and  inner  ades.  The  north- 
em  extreriiity  is  called  Race  point.  On  this 
there  is  a  revolving  hght  155  ft.  above  the  level 
oftheeea,inlat.42''  8' 40"  U.,  Ion.  70°  14' 48" 
W.  There  are  many  other  lighthonses  upon' 
the  cape,  and  the  so-oalled  Cape  Cod  hght  is 
on  the  Clay  Pounds  (highlands),  300  ft,  above 
high-watermark,  in  Iat.  43°  3'  34"  W.,  Ion.  70° 
4'18""W.  This  is  a  fixed  hght.  Cape  Cod  hay 
is  the  body  of  water  included  in  the  arm  of  the 
cape  and  opening  into  Masaachnsetts  bay  on  the 
north.— Cape  Cod  was  discovered  May  15, 1603, 
by  Bartholoniew  Gosnold.  To  the  "mighty 
headland,"  as  he  caOed  it,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Oape  Cod,  from  the  quantity  of  codfish  taken 
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off  its  shores.  His  people  landed  and  spent  a 
day  wandering  about,  the  first  authenticated 
visit  of  whites  upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
It  continued  to  be  known  to  the  occasional 
voyagers  of  this  period;  but  on  'Sqv.  S,  1630, 
it  was  made  memorable  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower,  which  brought  to  New  England  the 
first  company  of  permanent  settlers,  and  the 
nest  day  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Province- 
town.  Here,  on  the  Ilth,  belbre  the  company 
disembarked,  was  drawn  up  the  famous  com- 
pact by  which  they  became  a  body  politic,  sub- 
ject "to  such  government  and  governors  bb 
should  by  conunon  consent"  be  chosen.  At 
that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitute  of 
agrienltnral  interest  as  it  has  since  become. 
The  pilgrims  found  on  the  shores  patehes  where 
the  Indians  had  planted  corn,  and  obtained 
supplies  of  the  grain.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
their  bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of 
juniper.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  is  for 
the  most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand  hUls,  cov- 
ered here  and  there  with  a  little  beach  grass; 
among  them  are  found  nnmerons  ponds,  by  the 
«des  of  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionaEy 
obtained;  and  along  the  shores  are  extensive 
salt-water  marshes.  Toward  the  head  of  the 
cape  pitch-pine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pre- 
dominate. The  cape  is  more  destitute  of  rocky 
formations  than  of  trees.  Not  a  ledge  raises 
itself  anywhere  above  the  sand,  nor  is  one  met 
with  in  wnking  wells,  until  passing  in  a  north- 
erly direction  beyond  the  bounds  of  Plymouth. 
Bowlders  are  abnndant,  and  often,of  great  size, 
particularly  near  the  head  of  the  cape.  The 
depth  of  sand  is  nowhere  known ;  about  Prov- 
incetown  it  is  kept  in  motion  by  tie  winds,  and 
its  hilis  are  shifting  dunes.  Ilie  curved  form 
of  the  extremity  suggests  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  produced  by  the  prevalence  and 
preponderance  of  the  N.  E.  winds,  the  heavy 
enrf  rolhng  up  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  winds  moving  them  gradually  toward  the 
8.  W. — Though  a  sandy  district,  the  cape  is  no 
barren  waste;  its  numerous  bays  furnish  many 
harbors,  and  about  these  are  thriving  villages 
which  are  the  nurseries  of  seamen,  and  have 
famished  the  masters  of  many  of  the  best  ships 
of  the  American  merchant  service. 

CAPE  COLONY,  or  Cap*  af  Good  Hope,  a  British 
possession  comprising  nearly  ail  of  the  African 
continent  south  of  Iat.  28^  S.,  and  between  Ion. 
16°  30'  and  38°  30'  E.  The  colony  is  hounded 
N".  by  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  &om  the  Kalahari  desert  and  the 
Orange  Eiver  Free  State,  and  by  Bassuto  Land, 
E.  by  Caffraria,  which  interposes  between  it  and 
the  British  colony  of  Natal,  8.  by  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  "W.  by  the  Atlantic;  area,  300,610 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  566,158,  including  British 
Oaffraria,  of  whom  187,489  were  whites,  164,- 
466  CaSres,  81,598  Hottentots,  and  183,665 
"  colored."  This  colored  gopulation  consists 
of  Malays  and  Africanders,  the  offspring  of  a 
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Dutoh  father  and  a  colored  mother.  The  Hot- 
tentots are  the  lowest  in  intellectual  grade; 
those  of  them  who  have  not  been  driven  into 
the  desert  regions  are  employed  as  servants  Mid 
shepherds  or  herdsmen.  The  Caffres  are  usually 
■tail  and  robust,  varying  in  color  from  a  dark 
bronze  to  a  jet  black.  They  practise  agrieulture 
to  a  limited  extent,  cultivating  maize,  miJlet, 
beans,  and  watermelons ;  they  have  the  art  of 
working  in  iron,  and  mannfectnre  a  rude  sort  of 
eartdenware.  ffiey  practise  circumci'sibn,  are 
polygamista,  and  have  many  of  the  worst  vices 
of  savages.  They  are  a  pastoral  rather  than  an 
agricultural  people;  many  of  them  own  large 
herds  of  eattJe,  and  consider  the  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  whites  as  legitimate  plunder.  The  Ma- 
lays are  usually  Moharamedana ;  they  are  active 
and  industrious,  but  passionate  and  revengeful. 
Of  the  whites  a  small  portion  are  British  or  of 
direct  British  descent,  chiefly  government  offi- 
cials or  traders  in  the  towns,  but  including  a 
few  graziers  and  sheep  formers.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whites  are  Boers,  who  are  mostly 
of  Dutch  descent.  (See  Bobes.)  The  colony 
receives  few  accessions  from  immigration,  not 
more  than  a  few  hundreds  in  any  year. — From 
each  ocean  the  couutry  slopes  upward  N.  and  E. 
toward  the  interior.  From  the  Southern  or  In- 
dian ocean  it  rises  in  three  successive  plateaus, 
increasing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea, 
and  each  separated  from  the  others  by  mountain 
ranges.  The  first  range,  the  Lange  Kloof  (Loi^ 
Pass),  rmis  flrom  W.  to  E.  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Indian  ocean,  enclosing  between  it  and  the 
S.  coast  an  irregular  belt,  from  20  to  60  m. 
broad,  indented  with  bays,  traversed  by  many 
streams,  having  a  fertile  soil,  clothed  with  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  forest 
trees.  This  plateau  has  frequent  rains  and  a 
mild  and  equable  climate.  The  second  range, 
the  main  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Groote 
Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black  mountains),  and 
the  smaller,  toward  the  west,  the  Kleine  Zwarte 
fLittle  Black),  rons  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Lange  Kloof;  but  is  loftier  and  more  rugged, 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of  4,000  ft., 
and  consisting  in  some  parte  of  double  and 
treble  ranges.  The  plateau  between  this  and 
the  Lange  Kloof  has  an  average  breadth  of  40  m. 
Its  surface  is  varied ;  m  some  parts  are  steep 
barren  hiUs ;  in  others  Iktrrooa,  plains  of  arid 
clay,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  watered 
and  fertile  land.  The  climate  of  this  plateau  is 
less  equable  than  that  of  the  former  one.  The 
third  range  are  the  Nieuwveld  (Rew  Field) 
mountMtts.  For  20O  m.,  between  Ion.  21°  45' 
and  25'  E.,  the  Nieuwveld  rnns  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Groote  Zwarte,  at  a  distance  of  about 
80  m.  sad  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  82°  8.  Its 
E.  extremity  is  called  the  Sneeuwbergen  (Snow 
mountains),  the  highest  range  in  8.  Africa,  the 
loftiest  summit  reaching  to  about  10,000  ft. 
In  about  Ion.  25°  E.  it  sends  off  two  branches, 
one  N.  E.,  the  other  8.  E.  On  the  west,  in  Ion. 
20°  46'  E.,  the  Nieuwveld  joins  with  a  range 
running  S.  W.,  nearly  partdlel  with  the  Athm- 


tlc  coast.  This  range,  known  as  the  Eoggeveld 
(Rye  mountains),  has  an  elevation  of  5,000  ft. 
toward  the  south,  while  at  the  extreme  north 
of  the  colony  the  Atlantic  coast  range  reaches 
a  height  estimated  at  S,000  ft.— What  may  be 
considered  the  habitable  part  of  the  colony  con- 
stitutes less  than  a  half  of  the  whole.  It  hes 
mainly  on  the  narrow  slope  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic, W.  of  the  Boggeveid  mountains,  and  the 
broader  plateau  S.  of  the  Nieuwveld  range, 
lacing  ihe  fnrfi'an  ocean,  fn  ifiis  region,  be- 
tween the  Nieuwveld  and  the  Groote  Zwarte 
mountains,  is  the  Great  Kiffroo,  nearly  300  m, 
long  and  80  broad.  It  is  not  strictiy  a  desert, 
but  rather  a  table  land  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil  resting 
upon  a  substratum  of  rook  and  gravel,  with 
here  and  there  steep  slaty  hills,  and  traversed 
by  streams  running  southward,  which  become 
torrents  after  a  rain  storm,  but  in  dry  seasons 
are  merely  chains  of  shallow  pools,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  afford  water  to  the  herds  of  wild  ani- 
mals which  resort  to  them  by  night.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  habitable  part  b  fairly  adapted 
to  agriculture. — The  colony  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  1,225  m.,  broken  by  nnmeroua  bays,  the  ' 
principal  of  which  are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha, 
and  Table  bays  on  the  W.  coast;  False  bay, 
with  its  indentation  St,  Simon  bay,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Mossel,  Plettenberg,  St  Francis,  and  Al- 
goa  bays  on  the  9.  coaat,  Notwithstandii^ 
this  great  extent  of  coast  line,  there  are  few  har- 
bors. Saldanha  bay,  65  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Town,  is  the  best.  In  Table  bay,  at  Cape  Town, 
ships  lie  safely  from  September  to  May,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon;  but  from 
June  to  August,  when  the  N.  W.  winds  set  in, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Simon  bay, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Good  Hope.  Simon  bay  is  the  station  of  the 
British  Cape  squadron,  "and  is  frequented  by 
vesseJs  to  and  from  India.  Plettenberg  bay  is 
open  to  the  8.  E.,  but  affords  safe  anchorage  in 
8  or  10  fathoms  water,  and  forms  a  good  shel- 
ter during  strong  N.  E,  and  N.  W.  gales  for 
vessels  intending  to  make  for  Table  bay.  Algoa 
bay,  still  ftirther  E.,  is  exposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  but  affords  good  anchorage.  Port 
Ehzabeth,  the  principt^  port  after  Cape  Town, 
is  situated,  on  this  bay. — On  the  Atlantic  ade, 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  ocean,  the 
rivers  are  few,  short,  and  with  little  volume 
of  water.  The  principal  ones  are 'the  Kowrie 
(Buffalo),  Zwarte  Doom  (Black  Thorn),  Olifant 
(Elephant,  a  name  borne  by  several  others), 
and  Great  Berg,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  St. 
Helena.  Of  those  which,  having  a  general  S. 
course.  Ml  into  the  Indian  ocean,  the  principal 
are  the  Breede  (Broad),  Gauritz,  Gamtooa,  Sun- 
day, Great  FifJi,  Keiskamma,  and  Gi-eat  Kei, 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  colony, 
separating  it  from  Oaffraria.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable  escept  for  short  distances 
by  small  craft ;  the  largest  of  thera,  the  Gaoritz 
and  the  Gamtoos,  are  moreover  obstructed  by 
bars  at  their  mouths.    The  Gariep  or  Orange 
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river,  which  forms  the  H".  and  partial]?  the  K 
E.  houndarj,  is  1,200  m.  long,  flowing  frora'E. 
to  W.  through  a  largepart  of  South  Alrica,  In 
its  lower  course,  where  it  horders  on  Oape 
Colony,  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile, 
and  dnring  the  rainy  season  a  depth  of  00  ft. 
The  Orange  river  receives  few  affluents  irom 
Oape  Colony ;  the  principal  is  the  Groote  Harte- 
heest  (Big  Anteiope),  known  m  its  upper  course 
as  the  Zak,  which,  after  receivii^  aeveral  afflu- 
ents, falls  into  the  Orange  in  lat.  38°  45'  8., 
Ion.  21°  E.  The  Groote  Hartebeest  receives  most 
of  the  scanty  drainage  of  the  region  N.  of  the 
Hienwveld  mountains.  There  are  properiy  no 
lakes  in  the  colony ;  bnt  there  are  occasionally 
ponds  or  pools,  some  salt  and  others  freeh.  The 
principal  salt  pond  is  the  "  Oommissioner's 
Salt  Pan,"  lat,  28°  45'  S.,  Ion.  21°  E.— The  pre- 
vailing geological  formation  ia  sandstone  resting 
upon  gi'anite.  Wherever  the  granite  approach- 
es the  snrfaoe,  there  are  raunerona  perpettiai 
springs;  hut  wherever,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
especially  in  the  N.  W.  half,  the  granite  hea  deep 
beneath  the  aurfaoe,  springs  are  rare.  Lime- 
stone is  found  in  the  £.  parts ;  sand  and  clay 
form  the  surface  of  the  great  plMia ;  alluvial 
loam  and  black  peat  are  found  near  the  sea. 
The  colony  is  apparently  poor  in  minerals. 
There  is  considerable  copper,  and  a  little  lead, 
some  of  which  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  alver.  The  soil  of  the  Great  Karroo  is 
strongly  impregnated  witli  iron.  Of  coai  there 
are  some  traces.  Besides  these,  salt,  alnm,  and 
saltpetre  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Sul- 
phurous, nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs  are 
not  infrequent  Oarnelian  and  bloodstones  are 
the  principal  precious  stones,  unless  it  shall  be 
found  that  the  diamond  region  extends  into  the 
colony. — The  chmate  ia  in  general  equable,  ow- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  the  two  oceans,  the 
monntain  rangea,  and'the  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teaus. At  Cape  Town  the  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  is  67°,  that  of  the  coldest 
month  being  57°,  of  the  hottest  79°.  In  the 
interior  the  variation  is  much  greater.  On  the 
great  plains  toward  the  north,  really  forming  a 
part  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  the  heat  is  usually 
intense  during  the  day,  while  the  nighta  are 
uncomfortably  cold. — ije  great  deficiency  of 
the '  colony  is  the  lack  of  water,  arising  from 
its  geoli^ical  structure  and  the  estreme  irregu- 
larity of  the  rainfall.  In  many  districts  three 
succesMve  years  sometimes  pass  without  a  single 
shower.  This  peculiarity  decides  the  general 
character  of  the  vegetation.  Near  the  C&jis  of 
Good  Hope  the  flora  is  varied,  but  the  flowers, 
though  gorgeous  in  hne,  lack  fragrance.  The 
trees  are  mostly  mimosas  and  other  thorny  spe- 
cies, with  scanty  foUage,  rarely  attaining  any 
considerable  size.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  vegetation  ia  the  preponderance  of  plants 
with  bulbous  and  succulent  roots,  and  others 
of  the  ground  species.  Not  infrequently,  by 
digging  a  foot  into  what  appears  dry  sand,  one 
comes  upon  a  bulb,  twice  the  size  of  an  orange, 
filled  with  moisture ;  and  ^er  a  rainy  season 


the  whole  re^on  is  carpeted  with  creeping 
vines,  bearing  a  profusion  of  melon-like  fruits. 
Still  the  prevaihng  aspect  of  a  great  part  of  the 
colony  is  one  of  extreme  aridity.  The  line  of 
the  wateroouraea  is  usually  marked  by  a  narrow 
fringe  of  mimosas ;  but  elsewhere  the  region 
vegetation  except  a  few  stunted  shrubs. 


fied  by  a  tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper 
rind.  Duringthedry  season  these  appear  parch- 
ed into  a  scanty  brown  stubble ;  but  when  the 
ground  becomes  moistened  by  rains  these  jilants 
burst  into  sudden  life,  and  the  whole  repon 
seems  transformed  into  a  garden,  cropped  by 
vast  herds  of  antelopes,  zehra^  quaggas,  and 
other  herbivorous  animals,  which  seem  to  know 
by  instmct  where  they  will  be  able  to  find  nu- 
triment ;  these  herds  are  followed  by  beasts  of 
prey.  Many  of  the  European  grains  and  fruits 
are  cultivated.      Wheat  flourishes  fairly;  the 

Eotato  thrives,  yielding  two  crops  a  year ;  to- 
acco  does  well  in  the  proper  soil ;  cherries 
and  apples  deteriorate,  but  figs,  apricots,  al- 
monds, and  oranges  thrive.  The  vine  was 
long  since  introdnced  into  the  district  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Oape  wine  used  ouce 
to  pass  for  madeira,  hut  of  late  years  it  has  de- 
teriorated and  the  production  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  bnt  there  ia  a  vineyard  near  Cape  Town 
producing  the  Oonstantia  wine,  which  bears 
a  high  repute.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  a  considerable  tract  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  Still  the  colony  is  ra- 
ther a  graring  than  an  agricultural  country, 
the  agi'icultural  products  being  just  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  In  1865  there  were 
produced  1,389,878  bushels  of  wheat,  482,535 
of  bariey  and  rye,  and  824,683  of  maize.  The 
grazing  farms  are  large,  comprising  from  3,000 
to  10,000,  and  sometimes  16,000  acres.  There 
are  great  herds  of  cattle ;  oxen  are  the  chief 
beasts  of  burden  and  draught,  teams  of  20  and 
more  being  often  attached  to  the  great  Cape 
wagons  in  use  ali  over  the  colony.  In  1865 
there  were  692,514  head  of  catUe,  326,610 
horses,  and  2,437,444  goats,  the  flesh  of  which 
constitutes  the  main  food  of  the  Hottentot  farm 
servants.  Swine  are  of  littie  account.  Tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  and  poultry  are  abundant 
The  native  sheep,  notable  chiefly  for  their  enor- 
mous tails,  often  weighing  20  lbs,,  are  value- 
less for  their  fleece;  but  fine-wooled  breeds 
from  Spain,  Saxony,  and  England  have  been 
introduced,  and  flourish  remarkably.  In  1866 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  was  9,826,065. 
Wool  has  become  the  main  article  of  export,  its 
value  constituting  fully  three  quarters  of  the 
entire  exports. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, hon,  leopard,  hyiena,  jackal,  zebra, 
quagga,  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  raccoon,  and 
squirrel  are  iudigenons.  The  larger  game  has 
been  in  great  part  extirpated  or  driven  from 
the  settled  portions.  The  rhinoceros  is  nearly 
extinct;  the  hippopotamus  is  now  found  only 
in  the  Great  Fisn  and  Great  Kei -rivers;  lions 
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and  elephanta  are  rare ;  the  elephant  teett 
which  fona  a  considerable  part  of  the  exports 
are  mainly  brought  from  beyond  the  Orange 
river.  Leopards  and  hyrenas  are  still  nnmerous 
in  the  eaatern  districts.  The  Cape  hufWo  (boa 
Gaffer),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  untamable, 
of  the  genua,  is  still  met  with.  Antelopes  of 
many  species  are  nmnerous  on  the  great  plains, 
where  after  a  rainfEill,  which  gives  life  to  vege- 
tation, herds  of  many  thousands  are  sometimes 
encountered.  Eagles,  vultnres,  and  other  birds 
of  prey  are  found.  In  the  Great  Karroo  and 
along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  desert  ostriches 
are  abundant,  oftea  roaming  in  large  flocks. 
Small  birds  are  numerous,  with  heautiM  plu- 
mage, but  deficient  in  song.  Lizards  and  oOier 
amphibia  are  abundant  in  the  rivers;  the  ser- 
pent tribes  are  nnmerous  and  venomous.  Some 
of  the  rivers  are  well  stoefeedwithfish;  but  gen- 
erally tiiey  are  not  abundant,  probably  because 
many  of  the  streams  are  so  frequently  dried  up. 
A  particular  variety  of  locust  (grylhe  deuasUt- 
tor),  which  is  bred  in  the  norSiern  desert  re- 
gion, in  some  years  commits  great  ravages ; 
this  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  But  the  great  hunt- 
ing re^oa  of  S.  Africa,  described  by  Gordon 
Oummmg,  Baldwin,  Andersson^  and  others, 
lies  mainly  K.  and  E.  of  the  limits  of  Cape 
Colony. — The  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  1869  the  total  imports  were  £1,819,- 
723,  of  which  £1,326,531  were  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies;  exports,  £2,681,075, 
of  which  £2,852,344  were  to  Great  Britdn  and 
colonies.  The  total  imports  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1866  amounted  to  £1,899,024,  consisting 
of  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £377,462 ;  cotton 
goods,  £333,840;  woollen  goods,  £83,870;  lea- 
ther goods,  £67,370 ;  beer  and  ale,  £47,628;  iron, 
£43,307;  hardware,  £42,06&;  linen  goods,  £21,- 
802 ;  books,  £30,443.  The  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
wnin  1866  were  in  all  £3,719,833,  conMsting  of 
wool,  £2,179,509;  hides  and  skins,  £159,365; 
ostrich  feathers,  £105,973;  copper  ore,  £73,- 
572;  cotton,  £29,406;  sugar,  £32,660;  ele- 
phants' teeth,  £19,779 ;  coffee,  £12,864;  rice, 
£15,868;  aloes,  £12,448;  wine,  £3,010.  In 
1870  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  £2,433,- 
697;  importfl  from  Great  Britain,  £1,547,039. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  Great  Britain 
increased  annually  from  18,377,644  lbs.,  valued 
at  £1,316,976,  la  1864,  to  34,225,569  lbs,,  valu- 
ed at  £2,105,416,  in  IB67 ;  from  which  they  fell 
to  38,818,588,  valued  at  £1,836,890,  in  1870. 
— The  present  form  of  government  dates  essen- 
tially from  1853,  bat  was  somewhat  mpdifled 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  1865,  incorporating 
British  Oaffraria  with  Cape  Colony.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  an 
executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
governor  has  a  salary  of  £6,000,  beades  £1,000 
as  her  mtgesty's  high  commissioner,  and  £500 
allowance  for  a  country  residence.  The  legisla- 
tive power  rests  in  a  lepslative  council  of  31 
members,  10  of  whom  are  elected  for  10  years 
and  11  for  5  years;  and  a  house  of  assembly 
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of  66  members  elected  for  5  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  must  possess  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  £3,000,  or  movable  property  to 
the  value  of  £4,000.  With  the  exception  of 
salaried  officers  and  a  few  others,  any  colonist 
is  eligible  to  the  assembly.  Voters  must  have 
an  income  from  property,  salary,  or  wages,  of 
from  £35  to  £50.  The  military  force  condsts 
of  about  6,000  men,  including  a  detachment  of 
royal  artillery,  a  party  of  the  royal  en^neers, 
and  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  termed 
the  Oape  cavalry,  the  privates  and  non-commis- 
sioned ofBoers  of  which  are  mainly  Hottentots. 
The  naval  force  is  nnder  the  conmjand  of  a 
rear  admiral,  with  authority  over  the  E.  and 
ff .  coasts  of  Africa,  Mauritius,  aad  St.  Heleaa. 
The  revoaue  is  derived  in  great  part  from  du- 
ties on  imports;  in  1869  it  amounted  to  £693,- 
246.  The  expenditures  are  mwnly  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  the  police,  jails,  and  con- 
victs; in  1868they  amounted  to  £656,172.  The 
public  debt  in  1867  was  £1,101,650,  most  of 
it  hearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  It  is  proposed 
to  pay  the  whole  by  instalments,  extending  to 
the  year  1900.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church 
includes  the  entire  Dutch  population  and  many 
of  the  colored  inhabitants,  and  is  the  predomi- 
nant sect.  The  church  of  England  has  two 
bishoprics.  The  Wesleyans  form  a  considera- 
ble sect.  There  ai'e  also  ladependeats,  Luther- 
ans, and  a  few  Scotch  Presbyterians.  There 
are  about  6,000  Eomaa  Catholics,  who  have 
two  bishops,  one  residing  at  Cape  Town,  the 
other  at  Graham's  Town.  All  these  denomina- 
tions receive  aid  from  government.  The  entire 
amount  expended  for  religions  purposes  in  1864 
was  £15,270.  There  is  a  good,  system  of  pub- 
Uc  education.  In  every  district  there  is  a  free 
school  sustained  by  government.  There  are 
two  colleges,  the  South  African  college,  found- 
ed in  1829,  and  the  Bishop's  college.  The  sum 
expended  for  educational  purposes  in  1864  was 
£17,510.  There  are  also  a  number  of  mission- 
ary schools. — The  colony  is  held  to  be  impor- 
tant for  Great  Britain  because  it  is  the  key  to 
the  Indian  ocean,  aad  forms  a  depot  where 
troops  can  be  collected  and  forwarded  to  In- 
dia, the  eastern  archipelago,  and  Australia. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  settled  part  is 
divided  into  the  following  districts  orconnties: 
Albany,  Albert,  Aliw^,  Beaufort,  British 
Oaffraria,  Cape,  Olan  "William,  Colesberg,  Ora- 
dock,  George,  Graaf  Eeyaet,  Malraesbury,  Paar, 
Picketberg,  Queenstown,  Richmond,  Rivers- 
dde,  Somerset,  Stellenbosch,  Zwellendara, 
Uitenhage,  Victoria,  Worcester,  Beadcs  these 
there  are  the  unoccupied  regions  still  bearing 
the  names  of  Little  Namaqua  Land  and  Great 
Bushmen  Land,  bordering  the  Orange  river  on 
the  north ;  and  8.  of  these,  but  N.  of  the  Nieuw- 
veld  range,  a  large  district  named  Victoria 
West,  iu  which  are  afew  settlements. — It  seems 
probable  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  sailed  round  by 
the  Phcenicians  about  600  B.  C. ;  but  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  uu- 
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til  nearly  2,100  yeara  later,  when  the  Portu- 
gnese  Bartolomeu  Diaz  reached  it  (1487),  Iq 
1497  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  cape  on  hla 
voyage  to  India;  hut  no  serious  attempt  at 
aettlement  was  made  till  1630,  when  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  estahlished  a  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  provisions  for  their  ves- 
sels to  and  ft'Om  India.  They  found  the  coun- 
try in  possession  of  a  people  calling  themselves 
Qnaquas,  hut  to  whom  the  Dutch  gave  the 
name  of  Hottentots,  from  hot  en  (and)  tot,  two 
syllables  of  frequent  occurrence  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  Dutch  colony  for  a  considerahle 
time  was  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cape,  bnt  the  limits  were  gradually  extended, 
the  natives  heing  driven  hack  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  They  also  introduced  many  Malay 
and  negro  slaves.  Besides  the  Dutch  settlers 
there  were  many  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Por- 
tuguese. In  1689  there  was  a  oonaideraWe 
immigration  of  Huguenots  who  left  Prance 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
In  1795  the  colonists  attempted  to  free  them- 
selvee  from  the  Dutch  rule,  but  the  British 
government  sent  a  fleet,  and  took  possession 
of  thfi  colony  in  the  name  of  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  it  was  ruled  by  British  govern- 
ors til!  1802,  when  it  was  restored  to  Holland. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  European  wars  in 
1806,  the  British  again  took  possession ;  and 
the  colony  was  formerly  ceded  to  them  by  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  general  peace 
of  1816.  There  have  been  several  wars  with 
the  Cafl'res.  The  first  was  in  181 1 ;  the  second 
in  1819,  when  the  boundary  ■was  extended  to 
the  Kei,  the  present  eastern  limit ;  but  tiie  re- 
^on  between  that  river  and  the  Keiskamma 
was  soon  restored  to  the  Oaffres.  'He  third 
war  took  place  in  1885,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  territory  as  far  as  the  Kei  river  was  again 
pven  up  to  the  British,  the  inhabitants  heing 
declared  sutgeets  of  the  crown;  this  district 
ibrraed  till  1865  the  colony  of  British  Oaffraria. 
The  fourth  Oafte  war  lasted  from  1 846  to  1848. 
In  1850  another  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  till 
1853.  The  final  result  of  this  was  to  estabUsh 
the  present  boundary,  of  Oope  Colony,  the 
British  abandoning  all  claim  to  the  region  N. 
E.  of  the  Hu  Gariep,  or  S.  W,  branch  of  the 
Orange  river.  In  1820  5,000  Scotch  emigrants 
sent  out  by  the  government  landed  at  Algoa 
bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlements 
on  the  eastern  borders,  which  have  been  push- 
ed much  further  into  the  interior  than  any 
others,  and  now  form  the  most  flourishing  por- 
tion of  the  colony.  In  1834  the  slaves  were 
emancipated.  The  troubles  with  the  Boers, 
oomraencing  in  1835,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  two  independent  repnbhcs  border- 
ing on  Cape  Colony.  (See  Boebs.)  In  1848 
the  British  government  undertook  to  make  the 
Cape  a  pentd  colony,  mostly  for  political  offend- 
ers. The  colonists  opposed  this,  and  formed 
an  anti-oonvict  association,  the  members  of 
which  pledged  themselves  to  hold  no  inter- 
course of  any  kind  with  any  person  who  should 
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in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  landing, 
supplying,  or  employing  of  convicts.  The  as-' 
sociation  included  nearly  all  the  people  near 
Cape  Town.  On  Sept.  19,  1849,  avessel  enter- 
ed Simon  bay  having  on  board  289  convicts, 
mostly  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  Irish  insurrection.  Great  indignation  was 
aroused,  and  the  governor  agreed  not  to  land 
the  convicts,  but  to  ieep  them  on  board  the 
ship  until  he  should  receive  orders  to  send  them 
elsewhere.  They  were  finally  sent  to  Tasmania. 
The  agitation  thus  aroused  continued,  its  pur- 
pose being  now  to  secure  a  representative  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony;  This  was  grant^  in 
1853,  and  a  constitution  was  framed,  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  is  now  in  force. 

CIPE  COnORIK,  the  southern  eiti-eraity  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  Btat«  of  Travancore,  lat,  8° 
6'  N.,  Ion.  7Y°  30'  E.,  forming  a  circular,  low, 
sandy  point,  which  is  not  discernible  above  th^ 
distance  of  12  to  16  m.  from  the  deck  of  a  large 
A  bold  summit  called  Comorin  peak,  18 


m.  N.  of  the  cape,  is  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  has  from  a  distance 
been  often  taken  for  the  cape  itself.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  the  cape  lies  a  rocky  islet, 
high  above  water ;  and  about  3  m.  from  this 
islet  are  a  fort  and  a  I'ilkge,  a  church,  and 
some  ancient  temples,  being  the  remains  of  the 
once  famous  town  of  Cape  Comorin. 

CAFE  ELIZABETH,  a  rocky  headland  on  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  Maine,  in  Cumberland  co,,  at  the  8. 
E.  extremity  of  a  town  to  which  it  ^vea  its 
name,  6  m.  8.  by  E.  of  Portiand,  in  lat.  43°  88' 
N.,  Ion.  70"  11' W.  Itrisestotheheight  of  about 
60  ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  on  it  have  been 
erected  two  lighthouses  about  800  yards  apart, 
their  lights  being  140  ft.  above  sea  level. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,-a  lofty,  rugged,  and  pre- 
cipitous headland  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland,  and  projecting  into  the 
north  Atlantic  from  the  small  island  of  Cape 
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Farewell,  in  lat.  69°  49'  N.,  Ion.  43°  54'  W. 
This  promontory  occnpies  perhaps  the  moat 
exposed  situation  of  any  poiat  of  land  on  the 
globe ;  a  strong  current  sets  round  it  from  E. 
to  W.,  bringing  down  the  E.  coast  of  Green- 
land an  immense  body  of  ice,  which  sometimes 
presses  together  about  the  cape  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  belt  surrounding  it,  and  estending 
more  tJian  100  m.  to  sea  on  its  three  exposed 
aides.  The  ice  generally  appears  ia  Jannary 
and  disappears  in  September, 

CAPE  FEAB,  the  8.  point  .of  Smith's  island, 
near  the  montti  of  Cape  Pear  river^North  Caro- 
lina ;  lat.  88"  48'  N.,  Ion.  77°  57'  W.  There  is 
a  lighthouse  abont  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

CIPE  FEIB  RIVER,  a  stream  formed  by  the 
union  of  Haw  and  Deep  rivers  at  Haywood, 
Chatham  co,,  N.  0.  It  flows  S.  E.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  between  which 
lies  Smltt'a  island.  The  water  is  from  10  to 
14  ft.  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  is  the  largest  and  moat  important  river 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  and  the 
only  one  in  North  OaroMna  which  flows  di- 
rectly into  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats to  Fayetteville,  120'm.  from  its  moutii, 
and  by  means  of  dams  and  looks  a  communica- 
tion has  been'  opened  with  the  coal  mines  of 
Chatham  co.  At  Averysborough  the  river  falls 
over  the  ledge  which  separates  the  hilly  from 
the  low  region  of  the  state.  After  this  it  flows 
through  a  flat,  sandy  district,  having  extensive 
forests  of  pitch  pine.  Its  length,  including  one 
of  the  head  branches,  is  about  300  m. 

CAPEFIGDE,  Jean  Baptlsh  Hoiori  Barmond,  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Marseilles  in  1802, 
died  in  Paris  in  December,  1872.  He  early  be- 
came a  journalist  in  Paris  and  a  proliflc  writer 
on  historical  subjects,  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  reactionary  institntions.  Acadeimcal  prizes 
were  awarded  to  his  Bistoire  de  PMUppe  Au- 
gutte  (i  vols.,  1839)  and  Sittoire  philoiopTiiqiie 
des  Ju^e  d^vda  la  dSeadmce  des  MaehaMea 
ju»qu^&-noa  jowra  (1833).  Prominent  states- 
men assisted  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hi»- 
Ume  conitituUonelle  et  administrative  de  la 
trance  depitis  la  mart  de  Philippe  Auguste 
jiaquA  la  Jin  du  rigne  de  Louis  XL  (4  vols., 
1831-'3),  and  he  snbseijuently  pnbllahed  more 
than  70  volumes  relating  to  various  periods 
of  history  from  Francis  I.  to  Louis  Philippe. 
After  the  downfaK  of  the  latter  in  1848,  he 
had  no  longer  aoeesa  to  the  arohivea  of  the 
foreign  office.  A  second  edition  of  his  Diplo- 
mates  ev/ropeerk  appeared  in  1845,  and  he  pub- 
lished various  other  works,  including  several 
on  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  (7  or 
8  vols.,  1850-'58) ;  Histoire  dea  grandee  opSra- 
tiont  jinancih-e»  (4  vols.,  1866-'B);  and  afl^r 
1858  a  series  of  volumes  relating  to  the  mis- 
tresses of  French  kings,  or  reines  de  la  main 
gauche,  and  to  female  sovereigns,  or  reinea  de 
la  main  draite,  as  he  proposed  to  group  them 
together,  though  many  of  the  volumes  were 
published  separately  up  to  within  a  abort  pe- 
riod before  his  death. 
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«1PE  nunSTERRE  (Lat.  Finii  Terra%  a  lofty 
headland,  the  most  W,  point  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  CoruBa,  extending  from  a  small 
peninsula  S.  "W.  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  43° 
54'  N.,  Ion.  9°  21'  W.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  two  battles  fought  in  its  neighborhood  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  the  first  in 
1747,  and  the  second  in  1805 ;  both  resulted 
in  victories  for  the  English. 

CAPE  FRIO,  a  promontory  of  Brazil,  80  m.  E. 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  in  lat.  .28°  1'  8.,  Ion.  41°  68' 
W.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  1,670  ft.  abov4  the 
sea,  and  ia  formed  of  a  rugged  and  picturesque 
mass  of  gi-anite.  A  lighthouse  stands  upon  it. 
The  port  of  Cabo  Frio  ia  8  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  cape. 

€APE  eiTA  (8p.  a  eaio  de  Gata;  often  called 
Cape  de  Gatte),  a  promontory  of  Spdn,  bound- 
ing the  E.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Almeria,  on 
the  coaat  of  Granada,  and  consisting  of  rooks 
about  24  m.  in  circuit  and  18  m.  broad.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them,  16  m,  S.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Almeria,  is  the  ancient  PromontoriumChari- 
demi,  the  Moorish  Kheyran,  and  ia  formed  of 
crystals,  spars,  and  agates.  In  the  centre  of 
the  promontory  are  four  adjoining  hills,  and 
the  other  parts  are  locally  known  as  "the  port 
of  silver  "  (el  pu«rto  de  la  plata).  The  cape 
was  formerly  a  resort  of  Moorish  pirates*  The 
high  winds  prevailing  here  gave  rise  to  the  say- 
ing among  sailors:  "At  Cape  de  Gatte  take 
care  of  your  hat." 

CAPE  GIRABDEAr,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Mla- 
Bouri;  area,  876  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1870,  17,558, 
of  whom  1,646  were  colored.  It  is  separated 
from  Illinois  on  the  east  by  the  Misaisaippi  river, 
and  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Whitewater  and  by  Apple  creek.  Good  tim- 
ber is  found,  arid  the  cypress  especially  grows 
in  nearly  all  parts.  The.  surftioe  ia  leveX  and 
the  fertile  soil  ia  carefully  and  extenavely  cul- 
tivated. The  8t.  Lonis  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
road passes  through  the  8,  W.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  260,446  bushels  of 
wheat,  688,487  of  Indian  oorn,  136,601  of  oata, 
3,292  tons  of  hay,  30,081  lbs.  of  wool,  and  55,- 
046  of  tobacco.  There  were  6,464  horses, 
1,415  mules  and  asses,  3,8S2  milch  cows,  5,204 
other  cattle,  15,297  sheep,  and  27,784  swine. 
Capital,  Jackson. 

CAPE  eiSABDEAU,  a  city  of  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  Miawssippi,  100  m,  8. 8.  E.  of  8t. 
Louis ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,585,  of  whom  503  were 
colored.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated country,  and  has  a  good  landing.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  It  is  the 
seat  of  St.  Vincent's  college,  a  Roman  Catholic 


CAPE  flCABDAFin,  or  R«  Aser  (anc.  Aromata 
VTomontorium),  the  promontory  forming  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  and 
the  N.  E,  termination  of  the  territory  of  So- 
mali, and  extending  into  the  Arabian  sea  S.  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden,  in  lat.  .11°  50'  N.,  Ion,  51° 
21'  E.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sangali 
mountains,  and  of  the  mountain  known  to  the 
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ancients  as  Elephas.  Spices  were  in  ancient 
times  tircraght  from  the  region  near  it,  and  its 
ancient  name  was  given  it  on  tliis  account. 

CAPE  HATTEBAS,  tie  easternmost  point  of 
North  Carolina,  projecting  from  a  narrow  sandy 
t)ea«h,  separated  from'  the  mainland  by  tiie- 
broad  bay  called  Pamlioo  sound ;  lat.  35°  14' 
N.,  Ion.  75°  30'  W.  S.  of  tiie  capes  of  the 
DelawarOf  no  land  stretches  so  far  out  into 
the  Atlantic  as  Oape  Hatteras.  The  Gulf 
stream,  in  its  E.  and  W.  vibrations,  often  flows 
within  30  m.  of  the  cape,  crowding  coasting 
vessels  bound  S.,  and  consequently  seeking 
to  avoid  the  N.  E.  current,  near  to  the  shore. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  hot 
airs  of  the  gnlf  and  the  breezes  along  shore 
and  from  the  land  engenders  frequent  commo- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  at  this  place;  and  no 
point  on  the  coast  is  more  noted  for  its  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  storms.  There  is  a  light- 
house li  m.  from  the  outermost  point. 

CAPE  HATTIEIV,  or  H^Uea  (formerly  Cape 
Franffais  and  Cape  Henry),  a  seaport  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Hayti.  Before  the  Haytian 
revolution  broke  out  it  was  a  handsome  city, 
and  some  traces  of  its  former  eJeganoe  still  re- 
main. It  has  the  safest, harbor  of  Hayti,  tol- 
erably defended,  and  a  fair  trade  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. In  1789  it  had  18,500  inhabitants ;  be- 
fore the  earthquake  of  1842  it  had  still  9,000 ; 
in  1851  the  population  had  diminished  to 
about  0,000,  but  in  1871  it  was  estimated  at 
15,000,  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Oath- 
olio  church  Cape  Haytien  was  piade  the  seat 
of  ft  bishopric. 

€APE  HENLOPEIf,  a  promontory, on  the  E. 
coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
bfty,  18  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  May;  hit.  38°  47' 
N.',  Ion.  75°  5'  80"  W.  On  it  is  situated  a  flsed 
light,  182  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CAFE  HEIVBT,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Vii^nia,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
12  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Cape  Charles;  lat.  3fl°  66' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  4'  W.  It  has  a  fixed  light,  120  ft. 
ebove  the  level  of  the  sea, 

CAPE  HOBV,  a  headland  of  an  island  of  the 
Fuegian  archipelago,  commonly  regarded  as 
the  8.  extremity  of  America;  lat.  55°  59'  8., 


CAPEL 

Ion.  07°  14'  W.  It  is  a  steep,  black  rook,  with 
bare  and  lofty  sides  and  pointed  summits.  It 
was  formerly  considered  a  very  dangerous  plate 
to  pass,  hut  the  difficulties  of  "doubling  the 
cape  "  are  now  far  less  formidable.  It  is  no 
longer  doubled,  however,  by  steamers,  which 
now  always  pass  through  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
It  was  first  discovered  by  the  English  naviga^ 
tor  Sir  Prancis  Drake  in  1578,  unless  he  was 
anficipated,  as  is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jofre  de 
Loaya,  a  Spanish  commodore,  in  1525 ;  but  it 
was  first  doubled  by  the  Dntch  navigators  Le- 
maire  and  Schouten,  in  1616,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city 
(Hoorn). 

CAPE  ISLAMD.    See  Cape  Mat. 

CIPEL,  Artliir,  lord,  an  English  royalist, 
elected  to  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  be- 
headed March  9,  1649.  He  voted  for  the  deatji 
of  Strafford,  and  then,  returning  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  I,,  raised  and  maintained  a  troop  in 
his  interest,  and  fought  against  the  parliamen- 
tarians at  Bristol,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Col- 
chester. Captured  in  the  last  named  city,  he 
was  cnndemced  for  treason,  and  met  bis  death 
with  firmness.  He  wrote  "  Daily  Observations 
or  Meditations,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Political." — 
His  son,  also  named  ABTnuit,  bom  in  1685, 
created  earl  of  Esses  by  Charles  II.  iu  1661, 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1672-'6.  After- 
ward involving  himself  among  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  he  was  arraigned  for  participation  in 
the  Eye  House  plot,  and  was  found  with  bis 
throat  cut  in  the  tower,  July  13,  1683. 

CAPEL,  Tbonas  Jdlin,  an  English  Eoman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  bom  in  Brompton,  Kent,  Oct.  28; 
1885.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Lay- 
ston  and  at  Hastings.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  associated  himself  with  a  band  of  young 
men  who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Eev.  J. 
M.  Glennie,  started  at  Hammersmith,  London, 
a  normal  training  college  for  the  education 
of  schoolmasters.  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
himself  lately  rdaed  to  the  peerage,  took 
great  interest  in  this  institution,  and  provided 
it  with  an  annual  competition  and  prize,  ai- 
tailing  in  favor  of  the  successful  candidate 
many  valuable  advantages.  In  1856  Thomas 
Capel  was  appointed  vice  principal  of  the  col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  and  was  ordained  piiest  in  1869 
by  Cardinal  "Wiseman.  Immediately  afterward 
he  fell  seriously  ill,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
post  as  vice  principal,  and  sent  to  seek  restora- 
tion of  health  at  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees.  He 
founded  there  a  mission  for  English -speaking 
Catholics,  and  labored  in  it  till  November, 
1869.  The  pope,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for 
this  special  work,, in  1867  made  Mr.  Capel  one 
of  the  honorary  private  chamberlains  of  his 
court  (this  office  involving  the  Eoman  title  of 
vM/ntignoTB),  two  years  later  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  private  chamberlain,  and  in  1872  made 
him  domestic  prelate,  a  dignity  giving  him 
precedence  equivalent  to  that   of  a  bishop. 
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Each  degree  of  monsignore  entitles  the  hearer 
to  aasuine  a  purple  robe.  8mc«  1869,  when 
Mgr.  Capel  returned  to  England,  he,  as  private 
chaplain  to  the  marqnia  of  Bnte  (an  English 
peer  has  the  right  of  nominating  several  hon- 
orary private  chaplarns),  has  devoted  himself 
to  pi-eaohing,  an  occupation  for  which  he  is 
singularly  iitted.  His  address  and  delivery  are 
very  engaging,  and  Wa  powers  of  persaasion  as 
well  as  of  argnmeat  no  less  strong. 

CIPE  Li  HieVE,'  a  headland  of-  France, 
forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  department  of  La  Manche, 
and  extending  into  the  English  channel,  in 
lat.  49°  45'  H".,  Ion.  1°  55'  W.,  about  16  m. 
N,  W.  of  Cherhour^.  On  Ita  summit  is  an 
ancient  castle ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuons 
lighthouses  of  the  channel  coast  stands  upon  it, 
180  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  light  being  visible  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  15  ra.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogae,  1692,  in  which  the  combined  Dutch  and 
English  fleet  defeated  the  French,  was  not 
fought  off  this  cape,  a»  is  often  erroneously 
stated,  but  off  the  fort  of  La  flogue  or  La 
Hougue,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Oot«ntin;  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  names  has  caused  some  confusion 
aa  to  the  orthography  of  Cape  La  Hague. 

CAPELL,  Edward,  an  English  Shakespearian 
commentator  and  critic,  bom.  at  Troston,  Suf- 
folk, in  IY13,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1781. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he 
became  deputy  inspector  of  plays,  an  office 
which  left  him  leisure  for  his  Shakespearian 
studies.  He  published  "  Prolurions,  or  Select 
RecesofAnoient  Poetry"  (1760);  "Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  bis  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  &c.  (10  vols.  8vo,  1T67) ;  and 
"Notes  and  VariousEeadings  of  Shakespeare" 
(4tc,  1775).  "  The  School  of  Shakespeare  "  (8 
vols.  4to,  1783)  was  issued  two  years  after  the 
author's  decease, 

ClPELLl,  UartlaMB  IDbcis  FeHx,  a  writer  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  5th  century,  and  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Carthage.  His  principal  work  is  an  allegorical 
medley  in  prose  and  verse  entitled  Satyra  de 
Nuptiu  Philclogim  et  Mercurii.  It  consists 
of  nine  books,  of  which  the  first  two  describe 
the  marriage  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the 
remaining  seven  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
Oopemicus  is  believed  to  have  derived  a  hmt 
of  nia  system  from  an  assertion  in  one  of  these 
books  tliat  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about 
the  sun;  and  BoSthius  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  Capella  the  model  of  his  Oon»olationm 
Philomphicw.  The  best  editions  of  Capella  are 
those  of  Hngo  Grotius  (8vo,  Leyden,  1599)  and 
Kopp  (4to,  Frankfort,  1836). 

CAPEUjO)  Blanta,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
born  in  Venice  in  1542,  died  at  Poggio,  Oct. 
19,  1587.  In  1568  she  eloped  with  a.  banker's 
clerk  named  Pietro  Buonaventnri,  who  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Francesco  de'  Me- 
dici at  Florence.  Bianca's  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments fascinated  Frflnceaco,  and  although 
bnt  recently  married  to  Joanna,  archduchess 
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of  Austria,  he  caused  the  Venetian  woman  to 
reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband  to 
his  household  as  steward.  In  1570  Buonaven- 
tnri was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco, 
who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  Cosmo  I., 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  Bianoa 
presented  him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1576,  who 
however  was  not  her  own;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  caused, 
the  assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  as- 
sisted her  in  its  perpetration.  In  1577  Joanna 
of  Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  grand  duke,  and 
sa  she  soon  afterward  died  Bianca  persuaded 
Francesco  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage was  approved  of  by  Philip  II.  of  Spwn, 
and  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  offi- 
cial marriage  ceremony  taking  place  in  October, 
1679.  In  1583  Francesco's  son  by  Joanna  of 
Austria  died,  and  Bianca  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile herself  with  Francesco's  brother,  the  car- 
dinal Fernando  de'  Medici,  who  in  all  probabil- 
ity would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  the  two  brothers  and  Bianca  met 
at  Poggio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand 
duke  and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
both  died.  Bianca  had  ever  been  an  object  of 
hatred  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Fernando  had  poisoned  her  with  her 
husband ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  a  headland  on  the  E.  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  85  m.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras;  lat.  34°  87'  N,,  ion.  76°  33'  W.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  cape,  with  a  light  100  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

CAPE  HATAPAN'  (anc.  Prom&ntorium  Ttma- 
Hum),  a  promontory  of  Greece,  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  continental  Europe,  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  36°  33' 
H".,  Ion.  22°  29'  E.  The  name  Tanarum,  or 
Promontorium  Tfenaiiam,  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  not  only  to  the  headland,  which 
is  the  only  part  indicated  by  the  modern  name 
Oape  Matapan,  but  also  to  the  small  peninsula 
itself  which  lies  N.  of  it,  and  is  connected  with 
the  great  Taygetic  peninsula  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus. Leake  believed  that  the  ancients  called 
the  headland  Ultrm^itv.  from  which  he  derives 
the  present  name,  'ttenarum  was  sacred  to 
Neptune,  and  was  a  sanctuary  among  the 
Acbteans.  '  The  temple  of  the  god  stood  near 
the  cape,  and  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  a 
little  E,  of  the  junction  of  the  promontory  and 
the  mainland. 

CAPE  BUY,  a  county  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
New  Jersey;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,349.  Its  E.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  At- 
lanlio ;  Delaware  bay  washes  its  W.  shore,  and 
Tuckflioe  creek  makes  a  part  of  its  N".  border. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soU  entirely  allu- 
vial. On  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  beach  covered 
for  the  width  -of  from  1^  to  3  m.  with  grass. 
Through  the  numerous  inlets  which  divide  this 
beach  the  sea  penetrates  into  the  marshes, 
about  4  m.  in  width,  and  forms  lagoons  or  salt- 
water lakes.  In  the  N.  part  of  tiie  county  is  a 
similar  marsh.     Near  Dennisvillo  is  a  depowt 
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of  cedar  timter  in  tlie  soil  to  an  indefinite  deptli, 
which,  though  probably  at  least  3,000  jears 
old,  is  still  aonnd  and  valuable.  The  Oape  May 
and  Millville  railroad  traveraeB  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  19,064 
bnahels  of  wheat,  86,218  of  Indian  com,  22,860 
of  Irish  and  21,198  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,964 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  81,6  horses,  1,546 
mileh  cows,  1,316  other  cattle,  and  1,7S1  swine. 
Capital,  Cape  May  Oonrt  House. 

CIPE  MAT.  I.  The  S.  extremity  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay.  On 
its  8.  W.  point  is  a  Ughthouse.  II.  A  town  of 
Cape  May  oo.,  N.  J.,  occupying  the  above  point 
of  land,  also  called  Cape  (Sty  and  Cape  Island 
City,  70  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Philadelphia :  pop.  in 
1870,  1,248.  It  is  connected  with  Philadelphia 
by  tie  West  Jersey  railroad,  and  in  summer  by 
eevei-al  lines  of  steamboats.  It  is  a  noted  sum- 
mer resort,  being  the  fivorite  watering  place 
for  Philadelphians.  Tie  beach  is  over  5  m. 
long,  and  affords  splendid  drives.  The  bathing 
fecilities  are  unrivaUed.  There  are  numerous 
large  and  well  appointed  hotels,  which  with  the 
cottages  of  visitors  are  situated  on  a  small  piece 
of  iMid,  about  250  acres  in  extent,  known  as 
Cape  island,  having  formerly  been  separated  by 
a  amal]  creek  from  the  mainland.  The  princi- 
pal place  of  resort  in  the  vicinity  is  Cold  Spring, 
2  m.  N.  of  the  beach. 

CAPE  MAC  (anc.  Zacinium  Fronwntorium), 
a  headland  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  E.  estjemity  of 
Calabria,  once  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Juno  Lacinia.  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  em- 
barked here  on  leaving  Italy,  303  B.  C. 

CAPE  KORTB,  a  promontory  of  Norway,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  MagerO,  which 
is  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe;  lat.  71° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  26=  46'  E.  It  consists  of  a  long 
ohwn  of  precipitous  rocks  jutting  out  into  the 
aea,  about  1,300  ft.  high,  and  crowned  partly 
by  a  kind  of  table  land,  and  partly  by  a  number 
of  pyramidal  peaks. 

CAPE  NUN,  Som,  or  Soon,  a  headland  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Morocco,  in  lat.  38°  45'  W.,  Ion. 
11°  6' W.  It  extends  into  the  sea  at  the  S.  W. 
eatremitf  of  the  Atlas  range,  which  has  its  N. 
E.  termination  in  Cape  dell'  Acqna  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

CAPE  OF  fiOOD  HOPE,  or  Gape  Peak,  a  bold 
promontory  rising  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the 
Bea,  at  the  8.  point  of  a  narrow  peninsula  30  m. 
long,  near  the  8.  W,  estremity  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  having  the  Afaiitic  ocean  on  the 
west  and  False  bay  on  the  east,  32  m.  8.  of 
Cape  Town;  lat.  34°  22'  S.,  Ion.  18°  29'  E. 

CAPE  OKTEGAL,  a  rugged  promontory  form- 
ing the  N.  extremity  of  Spam,  and  extending 
into  the  bay  of  Biscay  from  the  W.  coast  of  the 
province  of  Corufla,  in  lat.  43°  45'  N".,  Ion.  7° 
56'  "W.  It  is  a  part  of  the  most  barren  and 
rugged  stretch  of  the  Spanish  coast. 

CAPE  PALHAS,  a  headland  of  W.  Africa,  at 
the  8.  extremity  of  Liberia ;  lat.  4°  33'  N., 
Ion.  7°  44'  W.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  hght- 
honse.    In  this  portion  of  Liberia  was  founded 
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in  1834  the  colony  of  Maryland-in- Liberia,  con- 
sisting of  free  colored  emigrants  sent  thither 
by  the  state  colonization  society  of  Maryland. 
Under  the  name  of  Maryland  it  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  states  of  the  Liberian  re- 

CAPE  PBIIfCE  OF  WALES,  a  promontory  on 
Behring  sea,  the  most  N.  "W.  point  of  North 
America ;  lat  66°  N".,  Ion.  168°  W.  It  termi- 
nates in  a  peaked  mountain,  presenting  a  bold 
face  to  the  sea,  and  is  a  dangerous  point  on 
account  of  a  shoal"  which  stretches  toward  the 
northeast. 

CAPEB,  the  flower  bud  of  a  low  shrub  (eap- 
pwris  apinosa),  which  grows  on  walls  and  ruins, 
or  on  rocks  mid  accumulations  of  rubbish,  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It  is  very 
common  in  Italy  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Trance.  It  grows  wild  npon  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Elorence,  and  Siena,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  also 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  It  bepns  to  flower  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  and  flowers  con- 
tinuously until  the  commencement  of  winter. 
The  bnds  are  picked  every  morning  before  the 
petals  are  expanded,  and  are  put  into  v' 
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as  they  are  gathered.  They  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  their  size  into  different  vessels  and 
prepared  for  the  market ;  the  youngest  and  the 
smallest,  bemg  most  tender,  are  the  first  in 
quality ;  and  hence  the  different  sizes  are  placed 
in  separate  vinegar  jars,  denoting  difference  of 
quality  and  value.  The  stems  of  the  caper 
bush  are  trailing  and  3  or  3  ft,  long.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  ovate,  veined,  and  of  a  bright 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  white,  large,  and 
beautiful,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  They  are  divided 
into  four  petals,  and  from  the  centre  of  each 
flower  spnngs  a  long  tassel  of  deep  Idac  stamens. 
The  brilliant  blossoms  give  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance to  the  plant. 

CAPE  KAtE,  a  lofty  and  precipitous  headland 
forming  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Newfoundland, 
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and  extending  into  tlie  Atlantic  from  the 
Houtiiemmost  point  of  tiiediviaion  of  that  island 
called  Ferryland,  in  lat  46°  40'  N.,  Ion.  52° 
54'  W.  It  forms  a  prominent  point  for  navi- 
gators in  the  North  Atlantic,  lying  near  the 
ordinary  route  of  veaaob  between  the  eastern 
porta  of  the  United  States  and  England,  and 
being  the  last  point  of  American  land  sighted 
or  passed  in  the  eastward  passage. 

ClPEBCilLZlE.    Bee  Gbouse. 

CIPE  aiVES,  or  Vaonbs  (caUed  also,  from  a 
small  town  near  its  source.  Bio  de  Segovia),  a 
river  of  Central  America,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Nicar^ua  and  the  state  of  Olan- 
cho  in  Honduras.  It  flowa  through  a  fertile 
country,  and  after  a  course  of  250  or  300  m.. 
enters  ttie  Caribbean  sea  at  Cape  Graoias  a 
Dios.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  but  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  shallows. 

CiPEBVllIH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  and  memorable' 
as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesus. 
The  town  seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Genneaareth ;  but  travellers  differ 
as  to  its  exact  locaUty.  A  long  series  of  tradi- 
tions identified  it  with  a  rnined  vdlage,  known 
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at  present  as  Khan  Minyeh,  until  the  17th  ten 
tury:  since  then  it  has  generally  been  fixed  at 
Tell  Hnm,  a  spot  farther  N.  on  the  seacoMt. 
Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the  ancient 
tradition,  while  Capt.  Wilson,  the  latest  ex- 
plorer, decides  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum. 

CAPERS,  Wmiam,  B.  D.,  an  American  Metho- 
dist clergyman,  bom  in  St.  Thomas's  parish, 
S.  0.,  Jan.  26,  1790,  died  at  Anderson,  8.  C, 
Jan.  29,  1SS5.  In  1808  he  was  received  into 
the  Sonth  Carolina  conference,  filling  some  of 
the  most  important  stations  in  ita  bounds.  In 
1821  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  the 
Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travelled 
thronghout  the  state  pleading  the  cause  of 
"""  '  The  year  following  he  eatabliahed 

1  amoi^  the  Greek  Indiana  on  Flint; 
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river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Charleston, 
where  he  remained  as  preacher  in  charge  and 
presiding  elder  for  sis  years.  For  a  part  of  this 
time  he  edited  the  "  Wesleyan  Journal,"  which 
was  subsequently  merged  in  the  "Zion'a  Her- 
ald," and  now  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal"  in  New  York.  In 
1828  he  was  chosen  as  representative  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  England.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  profe-ssor  of  the  evidences  of  Chria- 
tianity  in  the  university  of  South  Carolina,  a 
post  which  he  afterward,  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  "  Southern  Christian  Advocate," 
which  he  edited  for  five  years.  At  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church,  South, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  (1846), 
which  oiHce  he  filled  until  his  death. 

CAPE  SABLE.  !.  A  roc^  point  forming  the 
S.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  county  of 
Shelbume,  extending  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat. 
48°  26'  N.,  Ion.  65°  38"  W.  U.  The  most  8. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  8,  £. 
extremity  of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States, 
in  lat.  26°  65'  N.,  Ion.  81°  15'  W.  Fort  Poin- 
sett is  situated  upon  it.  The  cape  is  low  and 
bandy,  and  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  weatem 
extremity  of  the  great  Mangrove  swamp. 

CAPE  SAHf  LUCAS,  the  S.  extremity  of  lie  pen- 
mania  of  California,  extending  between  the  gulf 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean  in  lat.  22° 
44'  N ,  Ion.  109°  64'  W.  It  forms  one  side  of 
a  bay  on  which  lies  the  town  of  St.  Joseph, 
abont  20  m.  east  of  the  cape. 

CAPE  SAN  BOQCE,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Brazil,  forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  ot 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  extend- 
ing mto  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  5°  28'  S.,  Ion.  35° 
16  W  At  this  cape  the  coast  turns  from  its 
general  direction  (N.  and  S.)  so  sharply  to  the 
west  as  to  form  almost  a  right  angle;  thus 
makmg  the  promontory  the  most  prominent 
projection  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  conti- 
nent About  50  m.  8.  of  it  is  the  harbor  of 
Nata] 

CAPE  SPAETIVEMTO  (anc,  Sereulu  Promon- 
larivm),  a  promontory  of  southern  Italy, 
forming  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  87° 
57'  N,  Ion.  16°  6'  E.  Many  of  the  ancients 
considered  it  the  southernmost  point  of  Italy, 
and  Strabo  always  so  describes  it;  but  the 
m^ority  appear  to  have  held  Cape  Leucopetra 
(the  modem  Capo  dell'  Armi)  to  be  furlier 
S.  The  extreme  point  is  in  reality  about  mid- 
way between  the  two. 

CAPE  ST.  njfCEffT  (anc.  Promontorium  Sa- 
crum), a  headland  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Portugal.  Off  this  cape,  Feb.  14,  1797,  an 
English  naval  force,  consisting  of  15  ships  of 
the  line,  nnder  Admiral  Jervis,  defeated  a  more 


CAPET,  an  appellation  given  to  Hugues,  or 
Hugh,  the  first  king  of  the  third  French  dy- 
nasty. That  the  name  comes  in  some  way 
from  the  Latia  cwput,  bead,  is  certain.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  indicated  that  Hugh  had 
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s.  little  hea3 ;  otters  (hat  he  had  a  tig  head ; 
others  that  he  waa  "  heady,"  or  self-willed ; 
while  othera  suppose  that  the  name  carae  from 
the  capa,  or  hooded  cope,  which  he  was  ac- 
cnstomed  to  wear.  The  name  Oapet  waa 
officially  assigned  to  Louis  XVI.  after  the  in- 
sarrection  of  Aug.  10, 1792,  in.  accordance  with 
the  law  which  ordered  that  all  nobles  shoald 
give  up  their  feudal  designation,  and  be  known 
by  the  original  name  of  their  family. 

CAPCrUl<fS,  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 
beginning  with  Hujfh  Capet  (98T).  The  origin 
of  the  Capots  is  usually  traced  back  to  Eobert 
the  Strong,  a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent,  who 
held  in.  fief  from  Oharlea  the  Bald  the  county  of 
Aayou  and  afterward  theduchy  of  Ile-de-France. 
He  gained  great  popularity  by  his  struggles 
against  the  Normftn  pirates  who  invaded  Trance 
during  the  9th  century.  Three  of  his  descen- 
dants, Eudes,  Robert,  and  Eaoul,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  in  competition  with  tlie  Carlovin- 
^an  princes ;  but  tke  crown  was  not  firmly 
eatabliahed  in  this  family  nntU  the  election  of 
Hugh  Capet.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Gallo- 
French  population  against  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  who  then  depended  on  German 
princes.  The  Capelians,  several  of  whom  were 
distinguished  as  able  ^liticians  or  great  war- 
riors, strengthened  then-  position  by  close  alli- 
ance with  the  clergy,  and  the  assistance  they 
received  from  the  communes  or  municipal  cities. 
They  were  15  m  number,  and  reigned  from  987 
to  1328,  as  follows:  Hugh  Oapet,  987-'96; 
Eobert  II.,  the  Pious,  908-1031 ;  Henry  I., 
1081-'60;  PhUip  I.,  1060-1108;  Louis  VI.,  the 
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Fat,  1108-'87;  Lonis  VIL,  1187-''80;  Philip 
Augustus,  1180-1223;  Louis  VIIL,  1223-'26; 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis,  1226-'70 ;  Philip  III., 
the  Bold,  ia70-'8o ;  Philip  IT.,  the  Fair,  1285 
-1814;  Louis  X.,  the  Quarrelsome,  1314-'i6  ; 
John  I.,  1316,  a  posthumous  child,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  8  days,  and  is  therefore  generally 
omitted  from  the  list  of  French  kings;  PhiUp 
v.,  the  Long,  1816-'22;  Chariea  IV.,  the  Fair,- 
1822-'28.  From  this  main  stock  issued  several 
collateral  branohes,  the  moat  important  of  which 
are  the  following:  Robert,  the  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  I.,  in  1032  founded 
the  first  ducal  house  of  Bu^undy,  which  became 
extinctiiil361 ;  Pierre,  the  eighth  son  of  Louis 
VI.,  married  Isabella  de  Courtenai,  and  bad 
three  descendants  who  reigned  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  13th  century ;  Ohariea,  count 
of  Aiyou,  the  eighth  brother  of  8t,  Louis,  was 
the  head  of  the  first  house  of  Ar^iou,  which 
held  the  kingdom  of  Naplea  from  1266  to 
■1882.  The  sixth  son  of  the  holy  king,  Robert, 
count  of  Clermont,  was  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  which  succeeded  to  the  French 
throne  in  1589 ;  while  hia  grandson,  Oharlea, 
the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  founded  the 
house  of  Valois,  which  came  into  possesion 
of  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
Capetian  line. 

■  CAPE  TOWS,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  S. 
Africa,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  bay, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  lat.  33*  56' 
8.,  Ion.  18"  28'  E.,  about  32  m.  N".  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  pop.  in  1865,  28,457,  of  whom 
two  thirds  wore  whites.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
Anglican  biahop,  who  ia  the  metropolitaa  of  the 


dioceaes  of  8.  Africa,  and  also  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  The  town  ia  well  built  and 
well  laid  out.  There  is  a  fortresa  near  it  of 
considerable  strength.  Table  bay  is  capacious, 
but  the  anchorage  is  rendered  uncertain  by  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  Oape  Town  is  a 
station  for  astronomical  observations,  and  Sir 
John  Hfirschol  passed  two  years  at  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  heavens  of  the 
Bontiiem  hemisphere.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  government  house,  the  colonial 


office,  the  barracks,  the  exchange,  the  post 
office,  the  public  library,  three  Anglican  and 
four  English  dissenting  churches,  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  capable  of  holding  2,000  per- 
sonSf  and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
stucco.  There  is  a  capacious  public  walk,  be- 
tween the  gardens  of  the  government  house 
and  the  botanical  garden. 
CAPE  TRAFALGAR.    See  TEiriLOAE. 
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eiPE  ¥EBD,  the  most  westerly  cape  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia;  lat.  14°  48'  N.,  Ion.  17°  W  W. 
It  was  disooFered  in  1446  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Diniz  Femandesi. 

ClPE  fSBD  ISLANDS,  a  Portuguese  colony 
situated  in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  320  m,  W.  of 
Cape  Verd,  between  lat.  14°  45'  and  17°  IB' 
N.,  and  loQ.  23°  45'  and  26°  35'  W. ;  area, 
about  1,650  aq,.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  70,164.  The 
islands  are  of  Yoloanic  origin,  and  a  volcano 
still  exists  on  the  island  of  Fogo.  The  shores 
are  low,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  high 
mountains.  The  archipelago  consists  of  the 
following  14  ialanda ;  Sal,  Boavista,  ifayo,  San- 
tiago, Fogo,  Brava,  Grande,  Eombo,  Sao  Bico- 
lao,  Santa  Luzia,  Branoo,  Razo,  Sao  Vicente, 
and  Santo  Antonio.  The  soil  is  dry  but  fertile. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is  great,  but  the  climate  is 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  August  to  November, 
and  is  unhealthy  .for  Europeans.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  water.and  trees.  Sometimes  no 
rain  falls  for' several  seasons,  and  then  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  is  extreme.  In  1832, 
after  a  three  years'  drought,  30,000  people  per- 
ished. All  the  fruits  of  8.  Europe  and  W.  Afri- 
ca flourish  here,  partionlarly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  bananas ;  so  do  rice,  maize,  wine, 
sugar,  archil,  cotton,  and  French  beans.  Coffee 
was  introduced  in  1790.  Indigo  grows  wild. 
Goats  and  fowb  are  very  numerous;  goat 
skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export.  Asses 
are  reared  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  are 
monkeys  and  bisam  cats ;  venomous  reptiles 
are  unknown ;  whales  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts. 
Salt  is  manufactured  and  exported  tto  North 
America.  In  1871  the  entries  at  Santiago,  the 
principal  port,  were  55  steamersof  47,688  tons, 
and  199  sailing  vessels  of  19,401  tons ;  most  of 
the  steamers  were  Portuguese,  bound  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa. — The  natives  are  docile,  indo- 
lent, and  very  reii^ous.  The  Roman  OathoUo 
is  the  only  form  of  worship.  Mnlattoes,  a  cross 
between  Portuguese  and  nem-oes,  form  tJie 
next  most  numerous  race.  The  whites  con- 
stitute about  one  twentieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  slaves  one  seventh.  The  language  is 
corrupted  Portuguese,  which  the  Portuguese 
call  lingua  ereoula,.  As  the  sea  between  the 
continent  and  the  islands  is  beset  with  haze 
and  fogs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
ships  sailing  southward  generally  steer  outside 
of  tie  Cape  Verd  islands.  The  inhabitants 
hav6  some  commerce  with  Africa.  The  most 
considerable  island  of  the  group  is  .Santiago, 
about  50  m.  long  and  28  broad  in  its  widest 
part;  pop.  about  32,000.  The  governor  re- 
sides at  Porto  Praya,  a  fortified  seaport  Wwn 
on  this  island,  with  about  2,000  inhabitants.  In 
1870  the  garrison  on  the, islands  consisted  of 
two  companies  of  artillery.  The  volcano  of 
Fogo  rises  to  the  height  of  9,157ft.  The  islands 
were  discovered  about  1450  by  the  Portuguese, 
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in  whose  uninterrupted  possession  they  have 
ever  since  remained. 

CAPE  TIHCENT,  a  township  and  port  of  entry 
of  JefieMon  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  of  the  township 
in  1870,  3,342;  of  the  village,  1,269.  The 
township  borders  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  villt^e  is  situated  on 
the  St.  Lawrenc#,  oppoate  Kingston,  Canada, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Rome  and  Watertown 
railroad,  and  has  a  steamboat  landing  and  a 
ship  yai'^. 

CAPIAS  (Lat.  capio^  to  take),  a  name  given 
to  several  species  of  judicial  writs,  the  com- 
mand of  which  to  the  officer  is  that  he  take 
the  person  against  whom  they  are  directed 
into  custody  for  a  purpose  specified.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  fapia»  ag,  re- 
epondmidum,  which  issues  at  the  comitenoe- 
ment  of  a  suit,  and  command*  the  officer  to 
take  the  defendant  mto  custody  to  answer  the 
plaintiffs  action,  and  the  captor  ad  sati»- 
faciendum,  which  command*  the  body  of  a 
party  to  be  taken  and  detained  m  custody  to 
satisfy  a  judgiaent  rendered  against  him.  Be- 
sides the  writs  against  the  person,  there  is  also 
the  capias  in  withemam,  which  directs  the 
sheriff  to  take  goods  of  a  distrainor  equal  in 
value  to  those  which  he  had  distrMned  wrong- 
fully, and  removed  from  the  county  or  con- 
cealed so  that  they  could  not  he  taken  on  pro- 
cess. The  cdpiaa  utlagatum,  formerly  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  an  ontlaw,  also  sometimes 
contained  a  special  command  that  the  goods  of 
the  outlaw  be  taken. 

CAPILLARY  ACnON  (Lat.  capillm,  a  hair),  a 
manifestalJon  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown  by 
the  movement  of  a  finid  upon  a  solid  surface 
placed  partly  within  the  fluid.  It  is  called  cap- 
illary because  it  is  most  striking  on  the  inside 
of  very  small  (capillary  or  hair-like)  tubes.  If 
the  solid  can  be  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  or  on  any  surface,  as  water  on 
glass  or  wood.  If  the  solid  cannot  be  wet  by 
the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  be  depressed  in  tlie  tube, 
as  quicksilver  is  depressed  in  a  glass  tube. 
Capillary  action  has  been  investigated  with 
great  care,  both  by  experiment  and  calculation, 
but  its  interest  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  prac- 
tical uses' and  laws  being  obvious. — See  La- 
place's Micanique  celeste,' yol.  iii. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS  (Lat.  eapillaris,  hair- 
like),  the  small  vessels  intermediate  between 
the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  so  called  from  their 
minute  size,  and  from  the  fact  tiiat  they  are  all 
of  nearly  unvarying  diameter,  as  compared  with 
the  larger  vessels.  The  capillary  blood  vessels 
are  composed  of  a  delicate,  transparent,  elastdo 
tubular  membrane,  marked  at  various  points 
with  small  oval  spots  termed  nuclei.  Their 
average  diameter  in  the  human  subject  is  about 
m'ao  of  an  inch.  They  inMculate  witli  each 
other  very  abundantly,  making  numerous  com- 
munications in  every  direction  at  very  short 
intervals,  and  form  in  this  way  what  is  known 
as  the  capillary  plexus  or  network.  In  some 
organs,  as  in  the  lungs,  these  communications 
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are  so  abnndant  that  the  mterspaoes  between 
the  vessels  are  hardly  bo  extensive,  when  taken 
together,  as  the  capillaries  theiuBelves,  This 
frequent  intercommnnicatiiJn  and  inosculation 
of  the  capillarj  vessels  is  their  most  important 
oharaeteristic  as  distingnished  from  the  arte- 
ries and  the  veins.  Foe  while  the  arteries  con- 
stantly divide  and  separate  ftom  each  other  so 
as  to  convey  the  blood  to  separate  organs,  and 
the  veins  unite  into  larger  branches  and  trunks 
in  order  to  fcolleot  the  blood  from  the  different 
organs  and  return  it  to  the  heart,  the  capilla- 
ries, on  the  other  hand,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
disseminate  the  blood  in  a  multitude  of  minute 
streams  through  the  substance  of  an  organ,  and 
thus  to  bring  it  into  intimato  oontaot  with  its 
tissue.  This  form  of  the  capiUary  plexns  va- 
ries in  different  parts.  In  the  cellular  tissue  the 
meshes  are  irregular  in  shape ;  in  the  muscles 
they  are  oblong,  in  the  papilhe  of  the  skin  and 
tongue  they  are  arranged  in  loops,  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  of  the  kidney  they  form  con- 
voluted globular  tnfta,  and  in  the  glandular  or- 
gans they  surround  the  secreting  follicles  with 
a  vascular  network.  In  all  cases  the  capillary 
vessels  receive  th«r  blood  from  the  arteries  and 
deliver  it  into  the  veins.  The  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  capillary  plexnB  of 
the  liver,  which  is  supplied  with  blood  in  great 
part  from  the  portal  vein,  which  has  already 
collected  it  from  the  capillary  system  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  liver,  however,  is 
also  supplied  with  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  even  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  though 
hnmediately  derived  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  was  yet  first  transmitted 
from  the  arteries  of  these  organs. 

CAPISntjUltrS,  Johamcs,  an  Italian  monk,  bom 
at  Oapistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi,  June  24,  1386, 
died  near  Belgrade,  Oct.  23,  14S6.  Having 
acquired  distinction  as  a  jurisconsult,  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sicily ; 
bat  his  wife  dying,  he  gave  away  all  his  prop- 
erty, entered  upon  an  ecolesiaatical  life  as  a 
disciple  of  St,  Bernardin  of  Siena,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time. 
He  was  for  about  siK  years  vicar  general  of 
the  order  of  Observants,  employed  by  succes- 
uve  popes  against  heretical  sects,  and  acted 
as  nnncio  in  Sicily  and  at  the  council  of  Flor- 
ence for  the  reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
ohm-ches.  At  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Frederiok  III.  he  was  sent  by  the  pope  in 
1451  on  a  preaching  crusade  against  the  Hus- 
sites; and  though  he  spoke  in  Latin,  an  inter- 
preter conveying  his  meaning  in  German,  im- 
mense crowds  hstened  to  him.  In  1453  be 
went  to  Breslau,  where  he  established  a 
vent,  and  exerted  great  relipoos  influence, 
the  other  cities  of  Germany  his  viwts  became 
likewise  the  signal  for  great  escltement. 
King  Oasiniir  IV.  Invited  him  to  preach  in 
land.  He  instituted  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Silesia  and'  Poland.  But  his  most 
marked  achievement  was  the  crusade  against 
the  Turks.     Having  foiled  to  secure  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  imperial  diet  and  of  the  German 
princes,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  40,000  men,  of  whom  Pope 
Calixtns  III.  made  him  chief.  He  effected  a 
junction  with  Hunyady,  and  aided  him  in  dri- 
ving the  Turks  from  Belgi'ade,  in  July,  1456 ;  he 
was  foremc«t  in  the  fight  with  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  died  soon  after  from  a  fever  con- 
tracted on  the  battle  field.  His  tomb  became 
a  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
a  saint  who  had  worked  miracles.  He  was 
beatified  in  1690,  and  canonized  in  1724,  his 
anniversary  being  Oct.  23. 

CAPITAL  PlfNlSHnENT  (Lat.  oa^iit,  head,  the 
source  of  life ;  hence  ciipitalUy  anything  affeot- 
ing  life,  as  erimen  eapitale,  capital  crime ;  ptena 
eapilalU,  capital  punishment),  in  modem  law, 
the  punishment  of  death.  A  capital  offence 
by  the  Eoman  law  imported  only  a  loss  of  dvil 
rights  (amiasM  eivitatu).  In  the  primitive 
state  of  social  organization,  at  least  in  the  ear- 
liest condition  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
retaliation  was  the  commqn  method  of  punish- 
ing offences,  and  this  was  inflicted  by  the  in- 
dividual suffering  the  iiyury,  or  by  his  friends 
when  the  iiflury  was  loes  of  life.  The  right  of 
individual  revenge  has  not  only  existed  in  the 
savage  state,  but  has  been  recognized,  and  to 
some  extent  tolerated,  even  after  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  restraint  of  crime ;  and  in 
the  laws  of  many  nations,  retaliation,  that  ia, 
the  infliction  of  the  same  injury  upon  the  of- 
fender which  he  had  committed,  was  allowed. 
Moses  prescribed,  as  the  measure  of  punishment 
for  corporal  iiyuries,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  and  life  for  life  (Exod.  xxL ;  Levit. 
sxiv.) ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  the  latter  caee, 
that  any  person  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
person  w*ose  life  had  been  taken  could  pursue 
the  murderer  and  slay  him.  "  The  avenger  of 
blood  "  was  a  person  having  such  right  of  pri- 
vate vengeance,  and  not  a  public  ofiicer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  only  means  of 
escape  from  this  mode  of  retribution  was  by 
fleeing  to  certain  cities  of  refuge,  and  this  was 
available  only  in  cases  of  what  we  should  call 
excusable  homicide. — The  offences  designated 
by  the  laws  of  different  nations  as  punishable 
by  death  are  illustrative  of  the  degree  and 
peculiar  form  of  civilization.  The  Hebrew 
polity  being  theocratic,  many  offences  were 
punished  capitally  as  b.eing  violations  of  the 
national  faith,  such  as  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath, blasphemy,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  cursing, 
offering  children  to  Moloch,  and  disobedience 
to  parents.  Murder,  adultery,  incest,  kid- 
napping a  free  person  and  selling  him  for  a 
slave,  and  some  other  offences,  were  also  capi- 
tal.— The  Athenian  code  of  laws  established 
by  Draco  prescribed  the  punishment  of  death 
for  a  large  number  of  offences,  greatly  differing 
in  degrees  of  criminality,  which  the  lawgiver 
extenuated  by  saying  that  the  smallest  of  the 
crimes  specified  deserved  death,  and  there  was 
no  gi'cater  penalty  which  he  could  inflict  for 
more  heinous  offences.      This    severity  was 
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afterward  very  much  modified,,  and  the  Athe- 
nian crimmal  code  became  very  mild,  but  Bnb- 
jeot  to  an  arbitrary  power  reSferved  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people  over  the  lives  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  also  to  a  discretion,  which  in 
many  instanoea  was  left  to  the  areopagus,  and 
even,  to  the  dicasts  of  the  people,  of  determining 
the  punishment  as  well  as  tie  gnilt  of  the  ac- 
cused; as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  who,  after 
trial  by  the  conrt  of  areopagus,  and  being  con- 
victed of  the  charge  against  him,  was  retried 
with  reference  to  the  pnnishment.  It  was 
generally  in  the  power  of  an  Athenian  to  escape 
from  a  trial,  if  he  was  nnwilling  to  incur  the 
risk,  by  going  into  voluntary  exile.  Arrest 
before  trial  was  not  the  pr^tice  in  judicial 
proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,"  in  the 
Athenian  courts.  The  crimes  ordinarily  pun- 
ished by  death,  or  for  which  death,  was  pre- 
scribed by  law,  were  sacrilege,  impiety  (any 
open  disrespect  for  religions  rites  or  populw 
faith),  treason,  mnrder,  or  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der, tmd  incendiarism.  There  may  have  been 
other  cases,  but  we  have  no  record  of  them. 
The  charge  against  Alcibiades,  which  drove 
him  into  exUe,  was  the  mutilation  of  the  busts 
of  Hermes  which  had  been  placed  in  the  streets 
of  Athena,  Socrates  was  accused  of  spread- 
ing disbelief  in  the  national  religion.  Altbough 
the  judgment  of  the  areopagns  in  the  case  of 
Socrates  was  unjust^  yet  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  that  conrt  was  impartial 
and  lenient — The  Eoman  laws  compiled  by  the 
decemvirs  were  severe.  The  lex  laHcnis,  or 
punishment  like  to  the  injnry,  was  admitted  in 
cases  of  maiming  or  other  corporal  riolence; 
but  exemption  conlil  be  obtained  by  a  pecnniary 
compensation.  Montesquieu  mentions  the  sin- 
gular provision  by  which  the  penalty  of  death 
was  denounced  against  the  writers  of  libels  and 
poets,  as  showing  tbat  the  laws  were  framed 
for  the  aapport  of  a  despotic  government.  The 
severity  of  the  twelve  tables,  into  which  the 
laws  were  digested  by  the  decemvirs,  was  pre- 
vented from  having  full  operation  by  the  Vale- 
rian laws,  which,  had  been  previously  passed 
in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  taking 
from  the  consuls  tiie  power  of  inflicting  the 
pnnishment  of  death,  and  giving  an  appeal 
from  the  consul  to  the  people  in  all  cases  ^  and 
finally  by  the  Pordan  law,  A.  U.  454,  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman 
citizen.  Criminal  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases 
was  therefore  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  Trials  were  always  had  in  those  oases 
before  the  eomUia  eenturiata.  The  same  usage 
prevMled  at  Rome  which  existed  at  Athens, 
viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  accused  of  a  capi- 
tal crime  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  thus 
avoid  the  judgment  of  the  court;  bnt  in  such 
cases  his  property  could  be  confiscated  for  non- 
appearance.— The  Germans  in  their  primitive 
state  allowed  private  retaliation  for  iiuuries, 
and  long  after  they  had  become  established  as 
nations  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  had  become  subject  to  codes  of  laws, 


this  was  still  considered  a  natural  right,  and 
judicial  authority  interposed  no  check  except 
to  impose  terms  of  compromise  when  the  in- 
jured party  was  willing  to  accept  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  Salic  law  prescribed  the 
rate  of  composition  for  different  crimes,  which 
was  called  wehrgeld,  composition  money  (Irom 
wehren  or  t&aahren).  ■  It  was,  however,  as- 
sumed that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to 
choose  whether  to  take  the  compt^ition,  or  to 
get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.  Similar  pro- 
viwonsarefoundinthelawsoftheBnrgundians, 
Visigoths,  and  Eipuarian  Franks.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 
scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime ;  that 
for  murder  was  called  moigbota  or  manbote. 
(See  Anglo-Sasob-s.)  Bewdes  payit^  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also 
obliged  to  make  compensation  to  the  master  if 
the  deceased  was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the 
deceased  was  a  vassal  under  his  protection. 
It  was  common  for  the  poorer  class  to  enroll 
themselves  as  the  retdnera  of  some  superior, 
who  was  then  bound  to  protect  them.  Asso- 
ciations were  also  formed  among  men  of  the 
same  class  for  their  mutual  protection,  the 
obligation  assumed  being  to  pursue  the  mur- 
derer of  any  one  belonging  to  ^he  association, 
and  inflict  punishment. — In  England  there  was 
during  a  long  period  a  serious  interference  with 
the  regular  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
growing  out  of  the  exemption  claimed  by  and 
conceded  to  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  clergy 
and  their  retainers.  (See  Bkwbfm  or  Clbesy.) 
It  became  usual,  therefore,  to  incorporate  in 
statutes  a  prohibition  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  death  penalty 
ahonid  be  inflicted.  At  the  time  Blaokstone 
wrote  there  were  160  different  offences  which 
had  been  declared  felonies  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  might  be  visited  with  that  penalty: 
but  gradually  the  fearful  list  has  been  reduced 
to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder,  regarded 
as  the  two  moat  heilious.  By  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  crimes  punishable  by  death 
are  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  rob- 
bery of  the  mail  with  jeopardy  to  the  Iffe  of 
the  person  in  charge  thereof;  rescue  of  a  person 
convicted  of  a  capital-  crime  when  gmng  to 
execution,  burning  a  vewel  of  war,  and  cor- 
ruptly casting  awly  or  destroying  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  private  owners.  Treason  and  mur- 
der are  capital  crimes  in  most  of  the  stat«s;  in 
some  also;rape,  arson,  and  robbery  under  aggra- 
vated circumstances ;  but  some  have  abolished 
capita!  punishment  altogether.  Aggravated 
military  offences,  such  as  actiug  as  a  spy,  de- 
sertion to  the  enemy  or  secretiy  communicating 
advice  or  intelligence  to  him,  are  punishable 
with  death  in  all  countries.  In  Englaud,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Austria,  and  the  United  States 
the  punishment  is  by  hanging,  in  France  by  the 
guillotine,  in  Spain  by  the  garroto,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  European  states  by  beheading, 
which  was  the  method  employed  formerly  in 
England.    The  military  punishment  is  by  shoot- 
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the  hill.    At  the  8.  end  was  the  Tarpeiao 
rock,  down  which  8tat«  criminals  were  thrown 
headlong.— The  top  of  the  Oapitoiine  Mil  now 
forms  the  piazza  del  Campidoglio,  surroimded 
on  three  sides  by  palaces,  built  or  altered  firom 
designs  by  Michel  Angelo.     On  the  N.  side  is 
the  palace  of  the  senator,  on  the  W.  the  pal- 
ace of  the  conservators,  and  on  the  E.  the  mn- 
seum  ofthe  Oapitol.    The  ascent  to  the  piazza  is 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  two  Egyptian  lions,  and  in  the  angles  of  the 
balustrades  at  the  summit  are  colossal  statuea 
of  Castor  and  Pollns  standing  by  their  horses. 
Near  by  is  a  collection  of  marble  Bculptiirea 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  trophies  of  Mariua, 
bat  now  asagned  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  and 
the  antlent  milestone  which  marlied  the  first 
mile  of  the  Appiai,  way.    In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  AnreiiuSj  one  of  the  finest  ancient 
works  of  the  land;  the  horse  is  especially 
good.    There  are  also  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
commonly  called  "  Rome  Triumphant,"   and 
colossal  figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,    The 
palaces  contdn  innomerable  objects  of  great 
artistic  or  historical  interest.     On  the  first 
floor  of  the  palace  of  the  senator  are  several 
statues ;  the  second  floor  is  mainly  occupied  as 
the  ofBcea.of  the  municipality  and  the  police 
courts ;  above  is  the  astronomical  observatory, 
and  tie  tower,  which  affords  the  finest  view  of 
Rome  and  its  environs.    In  the  palace  of  the 
conservators  are  halls  containing  busts  of  emi- 
nent Italians  the  gallery  of  pictures  and  many 
ancient  statues  and  Iragments  ot  scnlpture 
the  famous    Bronze  Wtlt      the  Fa»ti  Ccnsv 
lares  or  list  ot  names  oi  the  Eoman  consuls 
and  magistrates  to  the  time  of  Angn«tuB    and 
Muhel  Angelo  s  resto 
ration   of  the   Dnilian 
column  erected  in  260 
B    i.     with  what  re 
mains  ot  the  onginal  m 
scnption  probably  the 
oldest  extant  Roman  in 
scnption     In  the  pic 
ture  gallerv  are  several 
paintings   by  eminent 
artists,  the  masterpiece 
being  Guercmo  s    ban 
ta  Petromlla."    There 
are  in   all  about  280 
paintings,  but  only  a 
few  are  of  superior  mer- 
it.  In  the  palace  of  the 
museum  la  a  fine  sar- 
conhagus  with  bass  re- 
■epresenting   the 
story  of  Achilles ;    it 
was  exhumed  from  a  tu- 
mnluB  which  conttuned 
the  celebrated  Portland 

tnns,  of  Mara,  ot  Venns,  of  Fortune,  and  of  |  vase,  in  which  were  the  ashes  of  the  person 
Isis  and  Serapis  were  the  most  considerable,  to  whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  There  are 
A  hihitotheea  or  bbrary,  the  tabulariura,  athe-  also  fragments  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina,  or 
I,  and  other  public  buildings  were  also  ]  ground  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  engraved  upon 


ing,  or,  in  case  of  crimes  considered  peculiarly 
dishonorable,  by  hanging. 

CAPITINATA,  province  of  Italy.    See  Foooia. 

CAPITOL  (Lat  Oapitolmtn)  and  Capltoitu  HIH 

{Mom  Ca^itoUvm)^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Op- 
timns  Maximua  in  ancient  Rome,  and  the  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  iroia  it  received 
its  name.  The  latter  is  an  irregular  oblong  with 
two  more  elevated  summits,  on  the  southern  of 
which  Ibe  temple  was  erected.  The  hill  was 
wholly  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  except  a  nook 
which  was  reserved  for  the  god  Terminus,  who 
refused  to  leave  the  spot  when  the  other  gods 
left  out  of  deference  to  Jupiter.  At  the  steeper 
northern  summit  was  the  citadel  (Arx),  built 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history.  The 
first  foundations  of  the  Oapitol  were  laid  by 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  but  the  edifice  was  not 
finished  till  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  83  B.  C. ; 
was  rebuilt  by  SnUa,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Ca- 
tulus  in  69 ;  and  was  again  burnt  in  A.  D.  69 
by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
pasian. In  the  reign  of  Titus  it  was  burnt  a 
third  time,  A.  D.  80,  but  Domitian  restored  it 
with  great  magnificence.  It  eontfuned  three 
shrines,  consecrated  respectively  to  Jupiti 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  form  of  the  Oapll 
was  nearly  a  square,  being  300  ft.  long  and 
185  ft.  broad.    In  the  piazza  or  portico  the 

?6opie  were  feasted  on  triumphal  occasions, 
he  victorious  generals  went  up  there  in  pro- 
cession to  ofifer  thanlw  and  sacrifice.  The  Si- 
bylline books  and  the  most  important  public 
documents  were  deposited  there     Other  tem 

Eles  were  one  by  one  raised  on  the  Capitohne 
ill.  Among  these  the  temples  of  Juno  Mone 
ta,  with  the  nunt  attached   of  Jupiter  Fere 
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marble;  the  famous  statue  of  the  "  Dyin;?  Gladi- 
ator; "  the  "  Antinons  of  the  Oapitol,"  found  in 
Hadrian's  rilla,  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  in 
existence;  the  "i'aun"  of  Praxiteles,  finer  than 
that  in  the  Vatican ;  the  "  Fann  "  in  rotao  anti- 
eo,  notable  for  the  rarity  of  the  material  and  its 
fine  sculpture ;  and  a  sarcophagus  with  bass  re- 
liefs of  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
containing  one  group  which  Flasman  pro- 
nounces among  the  best  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs.  In  the  hall  of  illnstrious  men  are  flS 
busts  oi'  faraona  Greeks  and  Eomans,  many  of 
them  of  doubtful  authenticity.  In  the  hfdl  of 
the  emperors,  besides  numerous  baas  reliefs,  is 
a  series  of  83  bnsts  of  emperors  and  empresses. 
The  hall  of  the  doves  contains  an  exquisite  mo- 
saic, representing  four  doves  drinking,  formed 
of  pieces  of  natural  stone  so  small  that  160  are 
.  contained  in  a  single  square  inch.  In  the  "  re- 
served cabinet,"  not  open  on  public  days,  is 
the  femous  "  Venus  of  tlie  Oapitol,"  which  was 
found  walled  up  in  a  chamber  so  carefully  that 
the  only  parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  fingers. 

MPITOLUTE  OAHES  (ludi  Capitolini),  annual 
games  instituted  or  the  suggestion  of  Camillua, 
887  B.  0.,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinua,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Oapitol  from  the  Gauls.  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  these  games  was  to  offer  the  Sardiani 
for  sale  by  auction.  These  Sardiani  are  by 
some  snmosed  to  have  been  Sardinians,  and  by 
others  Veiians.  The  games  fell  into  disuse, 
and  were  revived  by  Nero,  who  modelled  them 
after  the  Olympic  games,  and  endeavored  to 
introduce  a  new  method  of  computation  of 
time,  reckoned,  like  the  Olympiads  of  Hellenic 
chronology,  from  the  quinquennial  celebration 
of  the  ludi  Cofitolini. 

eiPlTOLIKlIS,  JaUm,  a  Boman  historian,  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  century,  and 
wrote  the  lives  of  nine  emperors.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  Hutoria  Augvsta,  in  the 
editions  of  whom  his  works  are  to  be  found. 

CIPITUUTION.  I.  In  war,  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  capitulations  re- 
corded in  history  are  those  which  took  place 
daring  the  last  ten  years:  of  Vioksburg,  July 
4.  1893,  when  37,000  confederates,  under 
Gen.  Pemberton,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant; 
of  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1B65, 
when  Gen.  Lee,  with  38,000  confederates, 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant;  of  Raleigh,  April 
36,  1866,  when  the  confederate  force  un- 
der Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  npward  of  30,000 
strong,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Sherman ;  of 
Sedan,  Sept.  3, 1870,  when  Napoleon  HI.,  with 
83,000  men,  70  mitrailleuses,  400  field  pieces, 
and  150  fortress  gnns,  surrendered  to  the 
Germans;  of  Metz,  Oct.  37,  1870,  when  the 
French  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  173,000  men, 
66  mitrailleuses,  641  cannon,  and  53  eagles, 
smTendered  to  the  Germans.  IL  A  reduction 
into  heads  or  articles;  in  German  constitu- 
tional history,  applied  to  a  contract  which  the 
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German  electoral  princes  entered  into  with  the 
German  emperor,  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  first  of  these  capitula- 
tions waa  exacted  from  Charles  V.  in  1519, 
by  the  German  princes  who  feared  that  the 
king  of  Spain  would  not  respect  the  limitar- 
tions  put  upon  him  by  the  constitution  of 
the  German  empire.  They  accordingly  drew 
up  a  capitulation,  reciting  the  privileges  they 
demanded,  to  the  observance  of  which  Charles 
T.  was  compelled  to  swear.  The  last  of  these 
imperial  capitulations  was  sworn  to  by  the  em- 
peror Francis  IL,  July  5,  1792. 

CIPITDLABU^  certain  laws  enacted  nnder 
the  Frankish  kings,  and  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  divided  into  ea^i- 
tula,  or  chapters.  They  were  issued  by  Chiltte- 
bert,  Olothaire,  Carloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still 
more  extensively  by  Charlemagne,  whose  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  harmonize,  ex- 
plain, or  amend  the  existing  feudal  codes,  and 
effect  to  some  degree  a  uniformity  of  law  in  his 
dominions.  These  enactments  were  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical;  according  to  Savigny,  the 
latter  were  of  force  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms subject  to  the  race  of  Oharlemagne,  but 
the  former  were  valid  only  within  the  state  in 
which  they  ori^nated.  The  capitularies  were 
promulgated  in  the  public  assemblies,  composed 
m  Charlemagne's  day  of  the  sovereign  and 
chief  clerical  and  lay  dignitaries,  though  in 
earlier  times  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  them.  The  laws 
were  inscribed  among  the  royal  archives  in  the 
Latin  tongae,  and  published  to  the  people  in 
the  vernacular.  Their  execution  was  intrusted 
to  the  bishops,  the  courts,  and  the  officers  called 
mimi  reffii,  who  were  sent  under  the  French 
kings  of  the  first  and  second  race  to  administer 
justice  in  the  provinces.  The  earliest  enacts 
ment  coming  under  the  name  of  capitulary  was 
made  by  Childebert  in  5S4,  and  the  latest 
by  Charles  the  Simple,  who  died  in  929.  The 
first  collection  of  the  capitularies  was  begun 
in  827  by  Ansegisus,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  and 
continued  by  Benedict  the  Deacon,  of  Mentz. 
It  was  approved  by  various  kings  and  councils, 
and  had  the  force  of  law.  Additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  this  coUeetion,  and  the 
first  complete  edition  was  published  by  Vitus 
Amerpachius  at  Ingolstadt  in  l&45,'nnder  th* 
titie  of  Prmcipum  ConstibuMones  Oaroli  Magni 
de  Rehvg  eeclesiaatieis  et  doiUiiu,  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Baluze,  entitled  Capitularia 
Eegum,  I¥aneorum,  &c.  (2  'vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
1677 ;  new  eds.,  Venice,  1771,  and  Paris,  1780). 

CAPIZ,  a  town  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
island  of  Panay,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  three  rivers,  the  Panay, 
Panitan,  and  Ivisan ;  pop.  12,000.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  constructed  of  stone,  others  of 
nipa  palm.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort  and  garrison;  it  is  sometimes  inundated 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  inhabitants  divida 
their  attention  between  commerce  and  fishing. 
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758     CAPMANT  Y  MONTPALAU 

CAPHANY  T  MONTPAUr,  Aitoalo  de,  a  Spm- 
iali  writer,  born  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  24,  1742, 
died  in  Cadiz,  Wot.  U,  1813.  He  served  in 
the  wars  witk  PortugaJ  in  1763,  left  the  army 
in  iTTOj  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme  for 
colonizing  and  cultivating  the  Sierra  Morena 
with  Catalans.  This  enterprise  terminated 
disastrously,  and  Capmany  removed  to  Madrid. 
He  waa  chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical 
academy  ia  ITBO,  filled  several  offices  in  the 
mft  of  the  government,  and  travelled  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  When  the 
French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to 
Seville,  and  joined  the  insurrection  in  defence 
of  Spanish  independence.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  oortes  of  Cadiz,  in  which  capa- 
city he  made  himself  conspicnous  by  his  patri- 
otism and  active  opposition  to  the  usurpers. 
His  works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in 
Spain,  are  numerous ;   among  them  are  Me' 

morias  hUtorica*  iohre  la,  mtw^no,  '■ 

aifte»  de  la  anUgua  eiudad 

vols.  4to) ;  GuetUones  eTiUeas  aohre  va 

tog  de  ImtoHa,  ecoTbomica,  poKUea  y 

Teatro  hutortco-critico  de  la  elocuen 

tlola;   and  IHccionaHo  franees-espa; 

work  on  Barcelona  contains  valaahle  detdls 

npon  the  commerce,  industry,  and  maritime 

law  of  the  middle  ages. 

CAPOCCI  Dl  BEUaONIT,  Enwstc,  an  ItaUan  as- 
tronomer, horn  at  Picinisco,  March  28,  1798. 
He  was  early  employed  in  the  observatory  of 
Naples,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the 
chevalier  Luccari,  and  that  of  his  successors. 
His  labors  relating  to  the  orbits  of  new  comets 
and  spots  on  the  sun  were  regarded  as  very 
valuable.  For  Encke's  oelestid  atlas  he  pre- 
pared (1880-'43)  the  difiicult  description  of  the 
18th  hour  of  the  heavens,  for  which  he  receiv- 
ed the  acknowledgments  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin.  Hewasappointed  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory of  Naples,  but  lost  the  place  on  account 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  liberal  movement,  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  parliament  (1848-'9). 
He  was  reinstated  in  his  position  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  named 
senator,  but  has  since  retired.  He  wrote  a  his- 
torical novel,  Le  premier  vice-roi  de  Naples 

CAPO  D'lSTMA,  a  town  of  Istria,  Austria,  in 
ft  dbtrict  of  the  same  name,  8  m.  8.  S.  E.  of 
Trieste;  pop.  in  1869,  9,169.  It  occupies  a 
nearly  cironJar  island,  which  is  connected  with 
the  mdnland  by  a  stone  causeway,  built  by  the 
French  in  place  of  a  former  wooden  bridge. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  a  Venetian  charac- 
ter, the  nioBt  notable  being_  the  jJnteso^aSSiico, 
built  in  an  irregular  Gothic  style  npon  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cybeie.  The  city  has 
a  good  harbor,  a  cathedral,  about  80  churches, 
two  convents,  an  academy  and  gymnasiura,  an 
aqueduct,  and  extensive  salt  works.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Oolchians,  under 
the  name  of  jEgida.  In  the  6th  century  many 
wealthy  families  sought  a  refage  there  from  the 
iLombards  and  Avars.    Having  been  conquered 
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by  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  it  was  named  by 
him  Justinopolis,  iu  honor  of  his  uncle  Justin 
I.  Later  it  became  an  independent  common- 
wealth ;  was  annexed  to  Venice  in  982 ;  con- 
quered by  the  Genoese  in  1880;  fell  again  un- 
der Venetian  supremacy  about  100  years  later; 
and  was  annexed  to  Austria  in  1797. 

CAPO  D'lSTRIA,  or  Captdlstrlu,  a  noble  family 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  modern 
Greek  kingdom.  L  Jolu  Aalbony,  count  of  Capo 
d'lstria,  bom  in  Corfu  about  1780,  assassinated 
at  Naupha,  Oct.  9, 1831.  He  was  educated  for 
a  physician,  but  entered  upon  a  political  career. 
When  the  Ionian  Islands  became  a  vassal  state 
of  Turkey,  under  British  and  Russian  protec- 
tion. Capo  d'lstria  filled  several  public  stations, 
from  1802  to  1807.  The  islands  having  been 
returned  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he 
accepted  a  place  in  the  Busman  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  employed  in  many  di- 
plomatic missions.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  Eussia.  In  1819 
he  visited  his  native  country  in  order  to  sound 
the  popular  feeling.  The  results  of  his  visit 
were  stated  by  him  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the 
province  of  absolute  governments  to  educate 
the  people  for  the  eiyoyment  of  freedom.  This 
doctrine  was  not  palatable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  and  the  movement  begun 
by  them  in  1831  was  disavowed  by  Eussia. 
Capo  d'lstria  lost  his  office  in  1833,  and  went 
to  Switzeriand,  where  he  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Greek  leadera.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Britbh  ministry  and  the 
Bussian  government,  he  was  elected  president 
or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national  convention 
assembled  at  Damala  in  1637.  Before  as- 
suming the  government  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  it  is  generally  believed,  he  re- 
ceived secret  instructions  from  the  EusMan 
government.  He  landed  at  Nauplia  in  January, 
1838,  and  for  a  very  short  time  commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  people ;  but  instead  of  ful- 
filling' his  pledge  to  form  a  great  national  army 
and  repulse  the  Turkish  army  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  he  left  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
foreign  diplomacy,  promulgated  a  code  of  laws 
of  the  utmost  severity,  opposed  the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  the  throne 
of  Greece,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  object 
in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece  for  Eussian 
annexation.  The  island  of  Hydra  became  the 
seat  of  a  violent  oppowtion  against  his  measures 
as  early  as  1839.  In  consequence  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  insurrectionary  movements 
broke  ont  which  only  Russian  assistance  ena- 
bled him  to  suppress.  But  at  last  he  was  stab- 
bed by  the  brothers  Oonstantine  and  George 
Mavromichalis,  as  he  was  entering  the  church 
of  St.  Spiridion.  1I>  Tlaro,  eldest  brother  of  the 
preceding,  died  in  1842.  He  was  oripnally  a 
jurist  in  Corfu,  and  in  1838  became  a  member 
of  the  Panhellenic  organization,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  war  and  the  marine,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter appointed  governor  of  the  wMtem  Spora- 
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des,  where  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  I 
who  called,  him  Viaro  Pasha.  Nevertheless  his 
brother  iatruated  him  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  code  of  laws.  In  1831,  in  ccmaeciuence  of 
the  popular  feeling  agtdnst  him,  he  was  remov-  | 
ed  &om  office.  UL  ingisfliM,  brother  of  the  | 
preoedii^,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  Corfn  in  1857. 
He  was  appointed  by  his  brother  military  and 

?oliticai  chief  of  continental  Greece  in  1829.  ) 
wo  of  the  foremost  leaders.  Gen.  Church  and 
Demetrius  Tpsilanti,  absolutely  refused  to  rec- 
ognize hia  authority.  After  the  assassination 
of  his  brother  he  assumed  the  government  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  regency,  and  was 
elected  president  by  the  national  convention 
assembled  at  Argoa  in  December,  18811  The 
Knsslan  government  assured  him  of  ita  sympa- 
thies, ana  he  was  recf^ized  by  the  London 
conference  of  the  allied  powers.  A  few  weeks 
Jater  the  oppowtion  became  Bopowerfol  that  the 
great  powers  retracted  their  former  action  and 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  left  Greece  for 
St.  Petersburg,  April  18, 1832,  taking  the  corpse 
of  his  brother  with  Mm. 

CiPPAIWCll,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, m  the  east  of  that  peninsula,  between  the 
Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Oilicia,  and 
the  Eusme,  and  the  middle  Halya  and  tie  up- 
per Euphrates.  It  was  traversed  by  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  watered,  besides  the  rivers  men- 
tioned, by  the  Melaa,  the  Bai-us,  and  the  Pyra- 
mos.  It  waa  inhabited  by  a  sturdy  people  of 
Semitic  race,  often  designated  as  WMte  Syrians. 
It  waa  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Gy- 
rus. After  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
his  immediate  successors  it  was  ruled  by  inde- 
pendent kings  till  A.  D.  17,  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberius.  Chris- 
tianity waa  early  introduced  into  Cappadoda, 
as  we  learn  by  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
Tinder  the  Persians  or  Macedonians  the  prov- 
ince was, divided  into  two  parts,  Cappadoda 
ad  Pontum,  or  wmply  Pon&is,  in  the  north, 
and  Oappadocia  ad  Taaram,  called  afterward 
by  the  Romans  Cappadocia  Magna,  also  Cap- 
padoda simply.  The  ehief  town  of  the  latter 
was  Ma^aca,  aiterward  Ciesarea,  and  the  coun- 
try was  celebrated  for  its  fine  pastures  and  its 
superior  breed  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep. 
Cappadoda  shared  the  fete  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in 
whose  possession  it  still  remains,  forming  part 
of  several  modem  eyalets  of  Aaatio  Turkey. 

CIPPE,  Newtone,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Leeds,  Feb.  21, 1733,  died  m  York,  Dec.  34, 
1800.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by 
his  father,  a  dissenting  dergyman  of  Leeds. 
In  1749  he  entered  the  theolo^cal  seminary  at 
Northampton,  under  charge  of  PhUip  Dod- 
dridge, where  he  remained  two  years.  Some 
doubts  which  he  had  entertained  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  were 
here  dispelled,  but  his  theological  views  took 
the  form  of  Unitarianism,  as  taught  by  Dr. 
Priestiey.  In  17BS  he  went  to  the  university 
'  ere  he  remained  three  years, 
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and  became  intimate  with  Adam  Smith,  Black, 
Moore,  and  other  eminent  men.  In  1756  he 
became  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation 
at  St.  Saviour's  .Gate,  York,  a  position  which 
he  retained  for  more  than  40  years.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  eloquent, 
and  most  learned  of  the  English  Unitarians. 
Besides  several  polemical  essays,  he  wrote 
"Discouraes  on  the  Providence  and  Govern- 
ment of  God,"  and  "Critical  Eemarks  on 
several  important  Passages  of  Scripture,"  pub- 
lished after  hie  death;  and  he  compiled  a  "Se- 
lection of  Psalms  for  Social  Worship." 

ClPPEt,  the  name  of  a  French  family  which 
produced  many  jurists  and  theologians  during 
thelBth,  16th,  and  I7thpenturies.  I.  GnlllMiDie, 
advocate  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  in  1491  rector  of  the  university.  He  op- 
posed the  chiim  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  im- 
pose tithes  upon  the  university.  He  afterward 
became  a  priest,  and  at  his  death  was  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  theology.  11.  JaeqMS,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  also  advocate  general  of  the 
parliaraeut,  about  1520.  He  was  author  of 
several  works,  among  which  is  Meriioire  pour 
le  roi  et  VSgline  gallicane,  in  opposition  to 
papal  claims.  1I1>  Louis,  the  elder,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  16,  1584,  died  at  Sedan,  Jan.  6, 
1586.  At  16  he  was  regent  of  humanities  in 
the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  and  afterward 
professor  of  Greek  at  Bordeaux.  He  embraced 
the  reformation,  and  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  sent  to  Germany  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  German  princes.  William  of 
Orange  appointed  him  professor  of  theology  in 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Leyden.  He 
returned  to  France,  became  chaplain  in  the 
Huguenot  army,  and  finaUy  took  up  his  rea- 
denoe  at  Sedan  as  pastor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. IV.  JaM[nee,  seimeur '  dn  Tilloy,  grand- 
son of  Louis,  bom  at  Rennes  in  March  1570, 
died  there,  Sept.  7, 1624.  He  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  theology  in  his  native  dty,  and 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  are  v^- 
uable  notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
printed  amongthe  commentaries  of  his  brother. 
T.  Louis,  the  younger,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bora  at  Sedan,  Oot.  15,  1585,  died  at  Saumur, 
June  18, 1658.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  as 
professor  of  divinity  and  oriental  languages  at 
the  imiverMty  of  Saumur;  and  as  an  esegetical 
and  critic^  writer.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Critiea  Saera,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for 
80  years;  it  contains  a  list  of  many  errors  and 
varioua  readings  that  have  crep^t  into  the  Scrip- 
tural test.  He  also  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Buxtorfe  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points.  They  maintained  that  these  are 
coeval  with  the  alphabet ;  he,  that  they  are  not 
older  than  the  7th  century. 

CAPPOKI,  Glio,  marqui?,  an  Italian  author, 
bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1792.  His  ances- 
tors were  called  the  Scipios  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  After  spending  several  years  in 
travel  he  became  chamberlain  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  but  not  approving  of  his  policy 
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he  retired.  Tn  184T  he  was  for  a  short  time 
prime  mmister,  andin  1849  a  member  of  tlie  pro- 
visional government  of  TuacaDj.  In  1859hewa3 
chosen  presddent  of  the  conmilta,  and  afterward 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  relating  to  historical  re- 
searches in  Tuscany,  tJmbria,  and  the  Marches. 
He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Antologia, 
and  after  its  sappreswon  in  1842  he  established 
in  Florence  the  Arehimio  ttorieo  italiano,  and 
in  Paris  (J845-'6)  tihe  Oazetta  ItaUana,  m 
which  he  urges  the  secnlarization  of  the  papal 
government.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  academy  deUa  Cruaca,  talting  an 
active  part,  even  after  he  became  blind,  in  the 
preparation  of  new  editions  of  the  academical 
dictionary,  andj  together  with  Beccbi,  Borghi, 
and  Wiccolini,  m  that  of  an  improved  edition 
of  Dante's  Dtuina  Gommedia  (Florence,  1837) 
He  edited  CoUetta's  Storia  del  reams  di  ITa 
poli  and  the  Doeumenti  di  storia  Italiana, 
(Florence,  1886-'7). 

ClPRJJl  (ano.  Gapraria  and  uSffilon)  a 
small  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  F.  point  of  Corsica  and  the  (oast 
of  Tuscany.  It  is  about  15  m,  in  circnmfer 
ence;  its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
its  principal  product  is  wine.  Wild  goats  still 
abound  in  the  mountjiins.  It  has  a  town  ot  its 
own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor.  In  IBOY  the 
island  was  takenfrom  Coraca  by  the  Genoese, 
and  itia  now  a  part  of  the  province  of  Genoa 

CAPEIRI,  Glevuiiil  BsWata,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Bologna,  May  29, 17^3 
died  m  Paris,  June  21,  1810.  He  was  not  25 
years  old  wheit  appointed  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  vice  legate  at  Ravenna.  He  was  after 
ward  papal  nuncio  successively  at  Cologne, 
Lucerne,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made 
cardinal.  In  1800  he  was  created  bishop  of 
Jesi.  Having  been  appointed  in  1801  legate  a 
latere  to  the  French  republic,  he  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  the  concordat,  which 
were  agreed  npon  July  16, 1801 ;  and  in  April, 
1802,  that  document  was  promulgated  at  Paris, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  was 
inaugurated  at  the  ehurcb  of  Notre  Dame  with 
great  splendor.  In  May,  1805,  he  crowned 
Napoleon  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy.  Eeturn- 
ing  to  Paris  as  legate  of  the  pope,  lie  died  there. 

ClPBERl,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lying  off  the  B".  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  and 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Sassari.  It  con- 
tains about  6,700  acres,  and  is  notable  for 
having  been  for  some  years  tlie  residence  of 
Garibaldi. 

CinU  (anc.  Caprem),  a  small  and  rocky 
Italian  island,  in-  lie  Mediterranean,  S.  of  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples;  pop.  about 
5,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate, 
wiich  makes  it  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids, 
especially  for  those  suffering  Ihim  chronic 
bronchitis.  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Augustus  resided  during  bis  illness,  and 
where  Tiberius  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  bis 
life.    The  island  is  about  8  m.  in  circumference, 
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and  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs.  In  these  cliffs 
are  several  remarkable  grottoes,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  is  the  Blue  grotto,  165  ft. 
long,  100  ft.  broad,  and  about  "40  ft.  high.  It 
can  only  be  entered  in  calm  weather,  by  a  boat 
through  a  natural  arch  8  ft.  high.  The  water 
within  is  50  ft.  deep,  and  like  the  walls  and  the 
roof  is  of  a  beantiftil  blue  color.  The  principal 
town  of  the  island,  of  the  same  name  is  the 
if  a  bishop,  and  contams  a  cathedral  and 
mother  thurchea  pop  about  3  400  There 
so  a  small  town  called  Anacapn  Be 
tween  the  two  mountains  of  limestone  (the 
highest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  rising  nearly 
■  -"0  ft   above  the  sea)  lus  a  fertik  valkv, 
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which  yields  grain,  olives,  grapes,  and  other 
frnits.  The  inhabitants  are ,  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  red  and  white  Capri  wines 
and  of  oil,  in  fishing,  and  in  catchmg  quails, 
vast  numbers  of  which  are  taken  every  spring 
and  autumn  on  their  passage  from  and  to  Afri- 
ca. Remmns  of  several  of  the  13  villas  erected 
by  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  the  island  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity 
have  been  excavated  here.  In  1806  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  French ;  they  were  driven  out 
by  an  English  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smitb,  wbo  placed  there  a  garrison  nnder  Col. 
Hudson  Lowe.  In  1808  the  French  under 
Gen,  Lamarque  made  a  descent  upon  the  island 
and  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

CAPRICORN  (Lat.  caprioomua,  Irom  caper,  a 
goat,  and  comu,  a  horn),  a  zodiacal  constella- 
tion represented  by  a  goat,  or  a  fignre  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  Capricorn  is  believed  to 
represent  the  form  which  poets  say  Pan  as- 
sumed when,  to  escape  Typhon,  he  sprang 
into  the  NUe.  It  is  the  tenth  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  and  stands  after  Sapttarius  and  before 
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Aioarina.  The  sun  enters  it  on  Dec.  31,  when 
onr  winter  solstice  takes  place.  But  the  prti- 
cessiOQ  of  the  equinoxes  has  moved  the  cunstei- 
lations  about  30°,  and  the  coiatellation  Capri- 
corn ia  not  now  in  the  sign  of  tho  same  name, 
hut  in  that  of  Aquarius. — The  tropic  of  Oapri- 
corn  is  the  southern  of  the  two  amaU  circles 
which  pass  through  the  solstitial  points  at  a 
distance  of  38°  28'  80"  from,  the  equator,  and  so 
called  heoaase  it  is  apparently  described  when 
the  Bun  seema  to  enter  the  sign  Capricorn. 

CiPSICllM,agennsof  plants,  from  four  species 
of  which  are  obtained  as  many  Tarieties  of  the 
so-called  cayenne  pepper.  The  name  capsicum 
is  also  applied  to  the  product  itself.  The  genus 
is  of  the  aolanacem  or  nightshade  family,  and 
baa  no  relation  with  the  femily  of  piperaceis, 
which  fomishes  the  real  peppers.  Tlie  four 
speoiea  referred  to 
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fruteSBem,  C. 
rat^orme,  and  0. 
gTomim.  The  first 
two  only  are  of  im- 
portance. The  first 
is  an  annual  her- 
baceous plant,  re- 
markable for  its 
hardy  nature.  A 
native  of  tropical 
countries,  in  wliieh 
it  thrives  luxuriant- 
ly in  dry  and  poor 
soils,  it  ia  also  cul- 
tivated in  almost 
all  parts  of  the 
worid.  It  grows 
2  or  3  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  pod  or 
seed  vessel,  called 
also  its  berry,  of 
ovate  or  conical  form,  recurved  at  the  end, 
green  when  immature,  but  bright  scarlet  or 
orange  when  it  ripens  in  October.  It  ia  used 
«  for  pickling,  and  in  medicine 
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when  ripe  and  dried,  and  is  ground  to  powder 
to  make  cayenne  pepper.  In  England  the 
dried  berries  kept  in  tne  shops  are  called  chil- 
lies. This  variety  is  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  raised  in  our  own  gardens.  Its 
product  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  without  aroma. 
0.  J^tmcent  furnishes  the  so-called  bird  or 
Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more  pungent  and 
better  flavored  article,  and  to  some  extent 
aromatic.  The  plant  is  a  alirub,  beat  known 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  are  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two  broad. 
They  contain  each  about  a  dozen  reniform- 
seeds. — The  active  principle  of  capsicum,  called 
capsicine,  is  a  volatde  liquid,  thick  when  cold, 
but  very  fluid  before  it  disappears  by  heat  in 
fumes.  The  vapor  ia  so  pungent  that  what  is 
produced  from  half  a  grain,  when  dispersed  in 
a  large  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough 
and  sneeze.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
aleohohc  extract  in  ether  and  evaporating. — 
Capsicum  is  largely  employed  as  a  condiment, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  and  aiding  digestion. 
For  theae  properties  it  is  administered  as  a 
medicine;  and  it  is  also  highly  useful  aa  a 
gargle  in  malignant  acariatina.  In  the  West 
Indies,  for  violent  cases  of  thia  disease,  the 
preparation  for  both,  uses  is  to  infuse  for  an 
hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  and  water  two 
tableapoonfuJs  of  the  powderedpepper  with  a 
teaspoonfol  of  common  salt,  when  cold,  the 
liquid  is  strained,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
tablespoonfid  every  half  hour.  Capsicum  is 
said  to  relieve  the  nausea  of  seasickness.  Its 
local  stimulant  action  renders  it  useful  in  cases 
of  atonic  dyspepsia,  but  is  contraindioated 
whenever  there  is  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  occasionally  added  to 
bitter  infusions  and  tinctnres  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  more  stimulating.  The  dose 
of  powdered  capsicum  is  from  1  to  6  grs. ;  that 
of  the  tincture  from  5  to  15  drops.  It  is  also 
employed  externally  as  a  rubefecient  and  stimu- 
lant, either  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  lotion, 
or  tincture. — The  commercial  cayenne  is  sub- 
ject to  gross  adulterations.  Red  lead  and  ver- 
milion, or  sulphntet  of  mercury,  are  the  worst 
materials  introduced,  and  cases  of  poisoning 
are  reported  from  this  cause,  both  the  lead  and 
mercury  having  the  property  of  aggregating  in 
the  system  when  taken  in  small  quantities. 
They  are  added  to  keep  up  the  color,  which 
gradually  fades  with  the  age  of  the  capsicum, 
also  to  increase  the  weight,  and  to  disguise  the 
other  ingredients.  Ochrea  are  also  employed 
for  similar  purposes ;  salt  also,  to  improve  the 
color  and  add  to  the  weight.  Ground  rice  and 
turmeric  are  inore  harmless  additions. 

CiPSCLE  (Lat.  capttula,  a  small  bos),  a  name 
given  by  botanists  to  any  kind  of  dry  seed 
vessel  containing  many  cells  and  seeds,  suoh  as 
poppy  heads,  &c.  The  pods  of  peas  and  beans, 
fflC,  are  called  capsules,  as  wdl  as  the  seed- 
containing  vessels  or  fruit  of  many  other  fami- 
lies of  plants.  A  capsule  usually  opens  by 
valves ;  iaid  hence  dififerent  varieties  have  been 
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named  biTalve,  trivalve,  quadriyalve,  and  inul- 
tdval^c.  TliD  parts  of  a  capsule  are:  1,  the 
valves,  ribi,  or  diviiions  which  form  the  out- 
■ward  shell,  and  shield  the  fruit  externally;  2, 
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lie  partition  walls,  which  foim  different  cells 
inteiTiallj;  3,  the  axis  or  columella,  which 
imites  the  seeds  with  the  internal  parts  of  the 
capsnle ;  4,  the  cells  occupied  by  the  seeds ;  5, 
the  proper  receptacle  of  each  seed ;  and  6,  the 
seeds  contained  within  the  capsule.  According 
to  the  nnmher  of  internal  partitions  in  a  cap- 
sule, they  have  been  named  nniloonlar,  hiloc- 
niar,  trilocular,  multilocular.  Capsular  seed 
vessels  are  generally  dry  and  hard  when  ripe; 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  nnhke  the  pulpj' 
&nit  -of  apples,  plums,  &c.,  or  the  juicy  oranges 
and  lemons.  AH  fruits,  howerer,  are  merely 
seed  vessels,  and  the  name  capsule  is  usually 
applied  to  aH  dry,  hard  seed  vessels,  irrespec- 
tive of  particular  forms  and  families  of  plants. 
dPIlIIV,  the  rank  designating  a  commaoder 
of  a  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron  or 
troop  in  cavalry,  or  the  chief  officer  of  a  ship 
of  war.  In  most  continental  armies  of  Em-ope 
captains  are  considered  subalterns ;  in  the 
British  army  they  form  an  intermediate  rank 
between  the  field  ofEeer  and  the  subaltern,  the 
latter  term  comprising  those  commissioned  offi- 
cers only  whose  rank  does  not  imply  a  direct 
and  constant  command.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  captain  is  responsible  for  the  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  &c.,  of  the  company 
under  his  command.  The  duties  of  a  captdn 
in  iite  navy  are  very  comprehensive,  and  his 
post  is  one  of  great  responsibihty.  In  the 
British  service  he  ranks  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  army  until  the  expiration  of  three 

Sears  fVom-  the  date  of  his  commission,  when 
e  takes  rank  with  a  full  coiond.  In  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  a  captain  ranks 
with  a  colonel.  In  the  old  French  service  he 
was  forbidden  to  lose  his  ship  under  pain  of 
death,  and  was  to  blow  it  up  rather  than  let 
it  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  The  title 
of  captain  is  also  applied  to  masters  of  mer- 
chant or  passenger  vessels,  and  to  various  petty 
ofGcers  on  ships  of  the  line,  as  captain  of  the 
forecastle,  of  the  hold,  of  the  main  and  fore 
tops,  &e.    The  word  is  of  Italian  origin,  mean- 
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ing  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  somethiitg, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  often  used  aa  synony- 
mons  with  general-in-chief,  especiaEy  as  re- 
gards his  qudities  for  command. 

CiPCi,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  on  the  river  Volturno,  14  ra.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  15  m.  N.  of 
Naples ;  pop.  about  13,000.  The  city  is  strong- 
ly fortified,  the  works  having  been  remodelled 
and  strengthened  in  18B5.  The  cathedral  and 
the  church  of  the  Annunziata  are  splendid 
edifices,  and  contain  many  antic[ue  bass  reliefs, 
and  there  are  ancient  inscriptions  under  the 
arch  of  the-  piazza  de'  Giudici.  In  1803  the 
city  suffered  considerably  from  an  earthquake. 
In  1860  it  was  besieged  by  a  portion  of  the 
army  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  surrendered  Nov. 
3. — Ancient  Oapim  lay  at  a  distance  of  2  m. 
irom  the  modern  city.  Its  ori^n  and  early 
'  'istory  are  obscure.  It  was  founded  or  colo- 
'  ')y  Etruscans,  according  to  some  authori- 
early  as  800  B.  C,  and  was  origmaily 
called  Vultumumi  It  fell  under  the  temporary 
sway  of  the  Samnites  in  433,  from  whom  it 
received  its  present  name.  In  843,  when 
threatened  by  the  same  people,  the  citizens 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
shortly  afterward  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Eome.  It  suooesafiillj'  resisted 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  but  after  me  battle 
of  CanniB  (316)  the  popular  party  deserted 
Eome  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Carthagin- 
ian general.  The  winter  spent  by  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  in  Capua  demoralized  them 
greatly,  and  was  considered  by  the  Eomans 
the  taam  cause  of  Hannibal's  ultimate  de- 
feat. For  the  extravagance  and  effeminacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  Capua' bore  a  reputation  similar 
to  that  of  Sybaris  and  Sardis,     It  waa  famous 


supplied  the  whole  empire  of  the  West. 
IE  was  early  celebrated  for  its  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions, and  from  Lentulus's  school  of  gladia- 
tors in  this  city  Spartacus,  the  leader  in  the 
servile  insurrection,  first  broke  loose  with  70 
oompanions.  The  desertion  to  Hannibal  was 
punished  with  utmost  severity  by  the  Eomans, 
when  they  again  entered  Capua  (21 1).  The  local 
magistracies  were  abolished,  ana  a  Roman  pre- 
fect was  appointed  to  rule  over  the  city,  Jiilius 
Oassar  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  during 
his  consulship,  in  69,  in  accordance-with  which 
20,000  Roman  citizens  were  settied  in  the  en- 
virons of  Capua.  This  circumstanco  conferred 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  upon  the  city.  The 
barbai'ian  invasions  were  tital  to  old  Capua. 
Genseric  and  his  Vandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D. 
456.  Narses  restored  it,  but  it  sank  again  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Lombards  in  southern 
Italy.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens about  840,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A 
few  years  afterward  Bishop  Landulphus  induced 
the  inhabitants  to  return  and  establish  a  new 
city  on  the  site  of  ancient  Casilinum.  This 
was  the  origin  of  modern  Capna.    The  ruins 
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of  the  amphitheatre,  bailt  of  tiles  and  fa<ied 
with  white  marble,  are  an  object  of  attraction 
to  antiquaries.    The  remains  of  old  "         ' 


Bemaiua  of  Ampbithe&tre  at  Capua. 

been  described  by  Einaldo  in  hia  Mrnnorie 
igtorieke  dello,  cittA  di  Oofuct  (Naples,  1758), 
and  in  Eucoa's  Vetere  Oapua  (Naples,  1828). 
The  site  of  old  Oapua  is  now  occupied  bj  the 
large  village  of  Santa  Maria  di  Oapua,  or  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore. 

tlAPdCHlI^,  a  religions  congregation  belong- 
ing to  the  Franciscan  order,  instituted  by  Mat- 
teo  Baschi  about  1525.  Believing  tliat  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  revive  the  old  spirit 
of  his  order,  and  learning  that  the  modern 
habit  of  the  brethren  was  different  from  that  of 
Sti  Francis,  he  appeared  in  a  garb  condsting  of 
a  coarse  garment  without  any  acapulary,  and 
a  capuche,  or  hood  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf; 
hence  the  name  of  the  order.  This  being  con- 
i  by  his  superiors  as  a  novelty,  he  had 
te  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  gave  him 
permission  to  wear  the  hood,  and  also  permit- 
ted tliose  who  wished  to  imitate  him  to  form 
a  congregation.  In  1526  Clement  Vlf.  gave 
them  ftirttier  permission  to  wear  the  habit  and 
also  a  beard ;  and  in  1628,  by  a  new  bull,  he 
confirmed  the  new  order,  which  took  the  name 
of  Capuchins.  They  were  to  reside  in  solitary 
places,  and  live  as  hermits.  The  rules  of  the 
order  are  very  strict ;  they  are  obliged  to  recite 
the  canonicd  honra  without  singing,  and  the 
matins  are  to  be  sdd  at  midnight ;  an  hoar  is 
to  be  spent  every  morning  and  evening  in 
mental  prayer  and  in  ailenoe;  their  food  is  of 
the  simplest  kind,  one  kind  of  meat  only  being 
allowed,  and  on  fas%days  they  are  only  allowed 
a  kind  of  cheese  cfjled  cotta.  In  1624  Urban 
VIII.  caused  a  new  church  to  be  bnilt  for  them 
at  Rome,  near  the  Barberini  palace,  and  in 
1031  the  Capuchins  took  possession  of  it.  The 
church  contains  the  femons  painting  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  by  Guido.    TEia  order 


has  been  established  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  Egypt,  Tnrkey,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1574, 
and  extended  rapidly,  many  persons  of  rank  en- 
tering it.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  great  pro- 
tector of  the  order.  It  sent  out  missionaries 
to  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Acadia  (now  Maine) 
and  the  a^aoent  British  provinces,  and  also  to 
Lonisiana.  Their  institutions  in  Europe  were 
broken  up  by  the  French  revolution  and  its 
consequent  movements,  but  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  houses  at  Milwaukee^  Utioa,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  Trenton ;  and  the  archbishop 
of  Halifax  is  amember  of  the  order.  Amongite 
eminent  men  are  St.  Felix  of  Cantalice,  F.  Jo- 
seph du  Tremblai  (baron  de  Maflai),  founder 
of  the  nuns  of  the  congregation  of  Calvary,  F. 
Ange  de  Joyeuse  (duke  de  Joyease),  and  F. 
Bernardin  de  Pequigny,  anthor  of  a  highly 
esteemed  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St, 
Paul.  The  members  of  the  order  generally 
write  after  the  name  O.  Min.  Cap.  (OrdinU 
Minorum  Gapuecinorum).  Nuns  of  this  rule 
were  first  established  at  Naples  in  1588  by 
Mother  Maria  Lorenza  Xx>nga. 

CIPTBIRI  (hydrachixrug  eapyia^a),  the  lar- 
gest of  living  rodent  animals,  confined  exclu- 
sively to  South  America.  It  is  more  than  8  ft. 
Jong,  with  feet  so  short  that  its  bulky  hog- 
like body,  clothed  with  long  coarse  hair,  almost 
touches  the  ground.  The  dental  formula  is; 
incisors,  1^,  and  very  large ;  molars,,j^^20, 
rootless.  The  head  is  large,  the  lips  thick  and 
not  cleft,  the  muzzle  prominent  and  blunt;  eyes 
small  and  high  on  the  head,  and  ears  amall; 
fore  feet  with  4  toes,  hind  feet  with  8,  partly 
connected  by  membrane,  and  Ending  in  pig- 
like hoofe ;  feul  wanting.  The  color  ia  a  dingy 
^ay,  with  a  yellowish  tiuge.  According  to 
Owen,  the  molars  of  rodents,  as  well  shown  in 
this  animal,  come  near  those  of  the  elephant, 
the  number  of  transverse  plates  increasing  with 
the  jaw  with  age,  the  whole  number  not  com- 
ing into  use  at  once.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  capybara  is  so  swinish  that  it  has  been 
called  the  water  hog,  as  its  generic  name  indi- 
cates ;  it  is  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 


the  rodents  and  the  pachyderms.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer  and  diver,  and  able  to  remain 
beneath  the  surface  at  least  10  minutes;  the 
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height  of  the  eyes  enables  it  to  swim  with  very 
litHe  of  the  head  esposed.  Its  food  is  vege- 
table, and  is  omshed  very  fine  ia  order  to  ea- 
ftble  it  to  pasB  through  the  very  narrow  throat. 
It  ia  found  in  small  herds  neai-  the  hanks  of 
the  rivers  in  tropical  South  .America.  It  ia 
hunted  for  its  tiesh,  which  is  escellent  both 
fi'eah  and  salted ;  the  jagaar  feeds  upon  it  very 
largely,  Wlien  disturbed  it  makes  a  loud  and 
prolonged  noise. 

CAEABOBO.  I.  A  H".  W.  maritime  state  of 
Venezuela,  bordering  upon  Carfieas,  Baiinaa, 
Barqinsimeto,  and  Coro;  area  about  7,000  sq, 
m. ;  pop.  236,000.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  highlands  and  the  llanos  or 
plains,  and  is  traveled  by  the  Venezoela  ooaat 
chain  of  monntains,  from  which  SI  rivers  de- 
scend to  the  sea,  thoagh  only  one  of  them  ia  navi- 
gable, the  Taracuy.  The  state  ia  watered  by  74 
rivera,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Oojedes,  term- 
ed by  the  confluence  of  the  Barquisimeto  and 
Bm'ia,  is  navigable  from  12  m,  below  the  town 
of  the  same  name  to  its  month  in  the  Portugne- 
sa,  a  distance  of  90  m.  The  lake  of  Valenoia, 
formerly  called  by  the  Indians  Tacarigiia,  be- 
longs in  part  to  this  state.  Thei-e  are  also 
several  smaller  lakes  in  the  plains  of  Pao,  San 
Carlos,  and  Baul,  many  of  which  dry  up  during 
the  snmmor.  The  state  ia  divided  into  7 
cantons  and  33  parishes.  Of  the  inhabitants 
about  one  half  devote  themselves  to  agrioul- 
tore,  and  one  fourth  to  cattle  raising.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  abundance,  as  weSl  &s  most  of  the 
trcroical  fi-uits.  The  capital  of  the  state  ia 
Vwencia,  and  the  chief  port  Puerto  Oabello, 
which,  after  that  of  La  Gnayra,  ia  the  most  fi'e- 
quented  by  foreign  shipping  of  any  in  the  re- 
public. The  climate  ia  cool  dnring  the  snm^ 
mer  m  the  highlands  and  genei'aljy  healthy; 
in  the  plains  the  temperature  is  mnoh  higher, 
hnt  there  is  comparatively  little  fflckness, 
except  in  the  valleys  contiguous  to  the  Santa 
Maria  mountains  and  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  fevers  are  common.  In  winter,  from 
May  to  iNoveraber,  the  greater  part  of  the 
plains  is  inundated.  The  exports  mainly  con- 
fflst  of  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  hides,  sngar,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  to  foreign  countries;  and 
salt,  preserves,,  cassava,  plantains,  rnm,  maize, 
rice,  &c.,  to  the  neighboring  states.  Some 
homed  cattle  and  swine  are  reared;  and 
tliere  are  numerous  herds  of  asses.  El.  A  town 
from  winch  the  state  takes  its  name,  situated 
30  m.  8.  W,  of  Valencia,  femona  for  a  batUe 
fought  there  on  June  24, 1831,  which  was  de- 
cisive of  the  independence  of  Venezuela  and 
the  associated  republics. 

CAKACILLA,  Uarcns  Inreilas  ADbmlBos,  a  Bo- 
roan  emperor,  born  at  Lyons  A.  D.  188,  died  in 
217.  He  was  originally  called  Bassianus,  but 
received  the  nickname  of  Caracalia  from  a 
favorite  Gallio  tunic  which  he  introduced  into 
Eome.  He  accompanied  his  father  Septimi 
Sevema  on  his  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  to  Britain,  and  on  his  death,  at  York 
in  311  he  ascended  the  throne  with  his  brothei' 
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Geta,  but  soon  caused  the  murder  of  the  lat- 
ter, and,  according  to  Dion  Oassins,  of  20.000 
Romans  who  were  his  pai'tisans,  among  whom 
the  jurist  Papinian.  He  multiplied  extor- 
tions in  order  to  purchase  the  favor  of  the  sol- 
diery, gave  the  nght  of  Roman  citizenship  to 
all  free  men  of  tiie  empire  ia  order  to  impose 
taxes  upon  their  estates,  and  admitted  Egyp- 
tians to  the  senate.  He  made  unimportant  ez- 
peditions  against  the  Gauls,  Goths,  and  Par- 
tliians,  and  at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  some 
epigrams  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inbabi- 
taots.  He  was  assasanated  near  Edessa  on  his 
way  to  OarrhfB,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinns, 
the  pretorian  prefect,  who  was  proclaimed  his 
suecessor  by  the  army. 

CABiCAS.  I.  AH",  state  of  Venezuela,  border- 
ing on  the  Oai-ibbean  sea,  Barcelona,  Guayana, 
Apnre,  Barinas,  andOarabobo;  area,  25,461  sq, 
in,,  4,527  of  which  are  uncultivated;  pop.  about 
300,000.  The  state  may  be  siud  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  zones.  The  first  or  noi-them, 
with  a  I'ocky  coast  dotted  with  excellent  ports, 
rich  and  fertile  valleys,  cultivated  npiands, 
barren  and  cra^y  hUls,  and  lofty  mountain^ 
comprises  the  agrieultm-al  and  commercial  re- 
gion of  the  republic.  The  second  presents  vast 
plains  or  steppea,  extensive  table  lands,  savan- 
nas, some  low  and  othera  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, small  woods,  great  palm  gi'oves,  and 
immense  forests.  The  mountain  system  called 
the  Venezuela  coast  chain,  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  tiie  Cordillera  of  tie  Andes, 
traverses  the  state  like  a  wall  unintermptedly 
from  Puerto  Cabello  W. ;  and  the  interior 
chain  in  almost  the  same  direction,  bnt  in  two 
separate  branches.  The  memi  elevation  of 
the  coast  chain  is  about  5,000  ft. ;  a  few  sum- 
mits, such  as  the  Sllla  de  Cantos,  attain  a 
heightofover8,000ft.  abovetheleveJofthesea. 
These  ranges  enclose  many  loi^tudinal  valleys, 
remarkable  amoi^  which  is  the  delightful  vai- 
ley  of  Aragua,  where  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
European  wheat  are  largely  produced.  The 
llanos  of  Caracas  ai'e  gi'assy  plains,  and  the 
abode  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  wild 
horses.  Homboldt  ^ves  3,070  ft.  as  tiie  height 
of  the  plateau  of  Oai'dcas.  The  state  is  watered 
by  no  fewer  than  145  rivers,  and  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  streams.  The  largest  riv- 
ers are  the  GnMco,  Orituco  (an  affiuent  of  the 
former),  and  Manapire,  372,  313,  and  18{t  m. 
in  length  respectively,  and  navigable  for  180, 
IBO,  and  12  m.  Thelakeof  Valencia,  which  be- 
longs in  part  to  this  state,  is  37  m  long  from  E 
to  W.,  and  12  m.  wide ;  and  th  ar  I  des 
the  lagoons  of  Unare  (sepa  t  d  f  m  th  a 
by  a  sandy  tongue,  of  land       d  th     h  f 
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and  in  the  dense  forests,  where  ague  is 
prevalent.  About  half  the  inhahitanta  are 
engaged  in  agrioulture,  and  the  rest  in  cattle 
raising,  commerce,  and  arts.  Coffee,  cacao, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  rice, 
wheat,  plantains,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  .with 
a  few  of  the  European,  are  produced.  The 
state  is  divided  into  1 G  cantons  and  97  parishes. 
The  chief  port  is  La  Guayra.  II-  An  inland 
city,  capital  of  the  state  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  in  lat  10°  30'  50"  N.,  Ion. 
67°  4'  45"  W.,  7  ni.  from  its  port,  La  Guayra,  on 
the  Caribbean  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway ;  pop,  about  60,000.  The  city  stands 
at  an  devation  of  3,100  ft.  above  the  aea.  On 
one  side  a  slope  gradually  descends  toward 
the  river  Ccuaire,  fordable  in  all  seasons  except 
injmediately  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  sn  ells 
suddMily  and  rushes  rapidly  along,  but  very 
fipon  subsides;  toward  the  south  h  another 
descent  to  the  river  Aranco,  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge.  The  Caroata,  a  sort  of 
rivnlet,  separates  the  suburb  ban  Juan  from 
the  city  proper;  and  the  water  ot  the  Catnohe, 
which  flowa  through  the  town,  supplies  the 
public  fountains  and  private  rtsidencei  The 
streets  are  straight  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses,  some  of  which  have 
several  stories,  are  well  and  strongly  built, 
and  generally  handsome.  Among  the  wealthy 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  Insnnous  display 
in  their  dwellings.  There  are  10  churches,  m 
clnding  the  cathedral,  an  unsymmetrical  edifice, 
which  was  iiyured  by  an  earthquake  in  1828. 
Six  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  been  con- 
verted into  school  houses,  and  the  cloistral  en- 
dowment suspended.  Caracas  has  a  university, 
founded  in  177ff :  a  seminary;  three  academies, 
military,  paining,  and  music;  several  pnblic 
and  a  number  of  private  schools,  a  theatre,  and 
patriotic,  agricultural,  and  emigration  societies. 
TTiere  are  eight  fine  bridges.  Of  the  eight 
pnblic  squares,  the  largest  has  an  area  of  8i 
acres,  is  well  paved,  and  is  suironpded  by 
the  principal  public  bnUdings  and  the  general 
market.  There  are  in  the  city  several  printing 
offices  mid  newspapers,  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate aocieties  and  corporations.  The  climate, 
compared  by  Humboldt  to  a  perpetual  spring, 
is  delightful  and  very  salubrious.  Carfieas 
communicates  by,  a  railway  with  its  port  La 
Gnayra,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  important  com- 
merce witli  the  interior  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions. (See  Venezubla.) — Cariicas  was  found- 
ed by  Diego  Losada  in  1567,  in  the  Valle  de  San 
Pranciaco,  and  was  named  Santiago  de  Leon 
de  Oar^cas;  but  the  last  word,  the  name  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  region,  who 
energetically  strove  to  maintdn  their  indepen- 
dence, has  alone  been  preserved.  In  1766  the 
city  and  the  beautiful  valley  which  surrounds 
it  were  visited  by  sraallpos,  which  carried  off 
8,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1813,  when  the 
population  was  60,000,  an  earthquake  destroy- 
ed the  city,  burying  12,000  persons  beneath 
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the  ruins.  Political  perturbation  following 
that  catastrophe  reduced  the  population  to 
about  35,000;  but  it  ailerward  began  to  grow 
anew,  and  has  since  steadily  advanced. 

CIKICGIOLL  L  DamcidM,  marquis,  an  Italian 
statesman,  bom  in  Naples  in  1715,  died  in 
1789.  In  1768  he  was  ambassador  to  London, 
and  in  1770  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity 
to  France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Oondoreet,  apd  other 
encyelopEBdists.  In  1781  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  in  Sicily,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self principally  by  the  abohtion  of  torture ;  and 
sis  years  afterward  he  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  n.  FniDMSM,  prince,  a  Neapoli- 
tan admiral,  bom  at  Naples  in  1748,  died  in  1799. 
He  repeatedly  commanded  the  Neapolitan  fleet, 
when  acting  in  concert  with  the  English  against 
the  Trench.  In  1798  he  commanded  one  of 
the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  royal  femily 
to  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Nelson.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Naples,  he  joined  the  republi- 
cans, was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
navy  of  the  "ParthenopeanEepnbiic."and8uc- 
cesrfully  opposed  with  a  few  ships  the  landing 
planned  bjf  the  combined  English  and  Sicilian 
fleets  Naples  having  been  retaken  in  1799, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  in  violation  of  the  capit- 
ulation by  which  the  officers  of  the  late  repub- 
lican government  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  unmolested,  he  was  brought  a  prison- 
er on  board  Nelson's  ship,  arraigned  before  a 
feicilian  court  martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  A  request  was  presented  in  his  name 
to  the  Enghsh  admiral  for  a  less  ignominious 
mode  of  death ;  but  Nelson,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lady  Hamilton,  declined  acceding  to 
it,  and  Oaraccioli  was  suspended  from  the  yard 
arm  of  a  Neapolitan  frigate. 

CIBICTICI^  king  of  the  Silures,  an  ancient 
British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died  about 
A.  D.  54.  He  resisted  the  Eomons  for  niue 
years.  Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Ciau- 
dins,  at  length  defeated  him  and  took  his  wife 
and  children  prisoners.  He  himself  took  ref- 
uge with  Oartismandua,  gneen  of  the  Brigantea 
(York),  who  dehvered  him  for  a  reward  to  the 
emperor.  He  was  taken  to  Eome  (51)  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  people;  he  afterward  addresse'd 
the  emperor  in  a  speech  which  has  been  pre- 
sei-ved  by  Tacitus.  His  proud  bearmg  and 
noble  and  pathetic  speech  so  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Agrippina  and  Claudius,  that  they  par- 
doned him  and  discharged  hiin  with  presents. 

CABAFA  DE  COLOBRANO,  Hlebele,  an  Italian 
composer,  bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  28,  1785,  died 
inParis,  July  26, 1873,  He  studied  music  under 
eminent '  masters,  but  enlisted  in  the  ItaHan 
army,  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1806,  be- 
came equerry  of  Mnrat,  and  subsequently  serv- 
ed under  him  in  Sicily  and  in  Russia,  leavii^ 
the  army  in  1814  with  the  rank  of  chief  of 
squadron.  Eetuming  to  Italy,  several  of  his 
operas  were  successfully  produced  at  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  1821  he 
became  a  permanent  resident  of  Paris.    Promi- 
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Dent  among  the  nuinerOTis  operas  which  he 
brought  out  there  were  Le  Mlitadre  and  Ma- 
tiatniello  ;  but  even  these,  though  remarkable  for 
sweetness  and  vivacity,  are  now  obsolete,  and 
the  attempt  to  revive  Le  soUtadre  in  1856  was 
unsnooeeaful.  He  haa  been  charged  with  imita- 
tiitg  Bosfiini,  bat  his  merits  bb  a  composer  of 
pleasing  though  not  vigorous  music  were  in- 
contestable, and  he  was  elected  to  the  academy 
of  liae  arts,  and  was  protiissor  at  the  oonsei'va- 
toire  and  director  of  the  military  music  at  the 
Gymnase,  and  in  1847  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  poverty. 

CABIITES.    See  Kasaites. 

CAElMAZr,  or  Karanui  (ano.  Larmidd),  a  town. 
of  Asiatio  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  and  68  m.  8. 
E.  of  Konieh,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  contains  the  rains  of  several 
beautiful  Saraoenio  mosques,  one  of  which  is  of 
marble,  covered  with  arabesques,  and  supported 
in  the  interior  by  rows  of  columns.  There  are 
also  several  temples  of  modern  date,  a  handsome 
Armenian  church,  and  a  Turkish  castle  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  which  also  encloses  about 
100  houses.  Coarse  blue  cotton  cloths  and  simi- 
lar fabrics  are  manutfaotured. — Little  is  known 
of  the  ancient  Laranda,  on  or  near  the  ruins  of 
which  the  present  .town  was  founded  in  the 
14th  century  by  Karamah  Oglu,  a  Turkish 
chief,  after  whom  it  was  named.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  Turkish  kingdom  until  the  subjec- 
tion of  Oaramanifl  by  B^azet  H.  in  1486,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Ko- 
nieh (Iconium).  The  name  of  Laranda  or  La- 
renda  is  still  used  by  the  Christioa  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

CABlDUliU,  KiramgnU,  or  Karamuij  the  for- 
mer designation  of  a  provmoe  of  Asiatio  Tur 
key,  in  the  south  of  Asia  ifinor,  now  included 
In  me  vilayet  of  Konieh,  mainly  between  laf 
87°  and  89°  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  and  86°  E.  It 
embraces  ancient  Lyoaonia  and  Isauria,   and 

Sortious  of  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and 
appadocia.  It  is  jjoted  for  its  genia!  chmate. 
aad  for  its  tobacco,  silk,  cotton, 
honey,  wax,  and  excellent  fruit.  The  soil  .  . 
fflad  dry,  yielding  abundant  harvests ;  the  vine 
and  fig  tree,  the  laurel,  myrtle,  and  clematis, 
and  many  odoriferous  shrubs  flourish  in  pro- 
ftiMon.  The  Taurus  range  traverses  its  entire 
length,  and  forests  of  oais  and  pines  100  ft. 
high  cover  the  mountain.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Eizil-Irmak  and  the  Sihun.  In  the 
S.  W.  are  numerous  small  lakes,  also  mineral 
springs.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  the 
numerous  small  streams  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  devoted  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  particularly  to  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  the  vast  plains  affording  abundant  pas- 
turage. The  villages  of  the  shepherds  are  com- 
Ksed  of  huts  covered  with  skins ;  most  other 
uses  are  of  earth,  or  of  brick  baked  in  tie 
sun,  and  present  amiserablo  appearance.  Trade 
embraces,  besides  the  products  named,  wool, 
horse  and  camel  hair,  gum  tragacanth,  which 
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abounds  in  the  mountMnous  districts,  and 
various  other  commodities.  The  exports  are 
carried  on  by  caravans  or  through  the  nearest 
shipping  ports, 

€iBAT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  weight  by 
which  diamonds  are  rated;  and  also  a  term 
used-  for  expressing  the  fineness  or  purity  of 
gold.  The  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  34 
parts  called  carats,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  number  of  these  which  are 
pure  gold.  Gold  20  carats  fine  is  90  parts  of 
pure  gold  alloyed  with  4  of  some  other  met^. 
The  term  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  its  ori- 

fin  is  very  obscure.  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
erived  from  the  Greek  Kepiruw,  a  frait  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  Latin  siliqna;  whence  the  Arab 
word  kyrat,  a  weight,  ima^nary  part,  or  share. 
Bruce  says  of  a  bean  he  met  with  in  a  famous 
gold  mart  of  Africa:  "The  fruit  of  the  tree 
called  huwra  is  a  red  bean  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  earliest  ages  used  for  a  weight  of 
gold.  This  bean  is  cidled  carat."  As  usually 
employed  by  jewellers,  the  weight  of  a  carat 
is  4  ima^nary  grains,  of  which  74^  are  re- 
quired to  counterbalance  72  grains  troy. 

CABITIGGIO,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  14  m.  8.  of  Bergamo;  pop.  about 
7,000.  The  old  walls  have  been  .recently  de- 
molished, but  a  ditch  filled  with  water  stiD 
remains,  and  is  crossed  by  »s  bridges.  The 
parish  church  has  a  high  beH  tower,  and  paint- 
ings by  Oampi ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
donna, beautifully  situated  a  little  way  out  of 
the  town,  is  a  popular  resort  of  pilgrims.  In 
1448  a  Venetian  army  was  totally  defeated 
here  by  the  Milanese  under  Francesco  Sforza. 

CABlTieeiO.  1.  mehel  isgel*  iHulglii  da,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Oaravag^o  in  1569, 
died  near  Porto  Ercole  in  1^09.  His  father 
was  a  mason.  He  himself  in  his  boyhood 
was  a  paint  grinder  for  artists  in  Milan, 
Those  artists  awakened  his  genius  and  love 
for  art,  and  he  made  bis  way  to  Venice,  where 
he  studied  the  works  of  Giorpone,  whom 
he  imitated  in  his  earlier  s^le.  Leaving 
Venice,  he  went  to  Rome  and  engaged  him- 
self to  a  trading  artisf,  for  whom  he  painted 
chiefly  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  8oon  weary- 
ing of  this,  he  adopted  a  peculiar  style  of  his 
own,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  master.  His 
life  was  wi3d  and  vagrant.  Having  killed  a 
companion  in  a  brawl  at  Rome,  he  fled  to 
Uaplcs,  and  thence  to  Malta,  where  he  was 
knighted.  Another  quarrel  with  a  person  of 
rank  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Contriving  to  escape,  he  fled  to  Sicily,  but  was 
pursued,  assaulted  by  armed  men,  and  serious- 
ly wounded.  His  friends  having  procured  the 
pope's  pardon  for  his  first  crime,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  but  on  landing  at  Porto  Ercole  in 
Tuscany  was  arrested  by  mistake,  lost  his 
money  and  clothes,  sutfered  from  inflammation 
in  his  miheaJed  wounds,  from  heat,  anxiety, 
and  exhaastion,  and  sat  down  and  died  near 
that  place,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  was  40 
years  old.    His  pictures  treat  of  vulgar  and 
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often  repulsive  themes.  Hia  imagination  was 
coarse,  his  temper  gloomy  and  passionate. 
But  hia  paintings,  however  gross  in  conception, 
display  grandeur,  power,  and  pathos,  Aniii- 
bale  Owracci  said  of  Oaravaggio  that  "he 
gronnd  flesh,"  not  pigments.  Some  of  his 
sacred  pieces  were  so  offensive  that  they  were 
removed  from  the  altars  they  occupied.  Cara^ 
vaggio's  most  celebrated  work  is  an  "  Entomb- 
ment of  Ohi-ist"  in  the  Vatican.  A  "St.  Se- 
bastian "  in  the  capitol  at  Eome,  and  a  "  Sap- 
per at  Emmaua"  in  the  palazzo  Borghcse,  are 
among  his  masterpieces.  A  "  Holy  Jamily," 
in .  the  same  palace,  has  been  much  admired. 
IL  PoUdaro  Caldara  di)  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
at  Oaravaggio  in  1495,  mm'derea  at  Messina 
in  1543.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  found  em- 
ployment in  Eome  asa  workman  for  the  artists 
who  were  eng^ed  in  copying  the  pamtings  of 
Kaphael ;  and  attracting  the  attention  of  that 
master  by  his  talent,  he  became  hia  most  dis- 
tingiushed  disciple,  as  attested  by  hia  friezes 
and  other  ornaments'  for  Raphael's  paintinga  in 
the  Vatican,  which  acquired  celebrity  as  exqui- 
site imitations  of  Athenian 'piirity  and  perfec- 
tion. He  was  tlie  first  of  the  Roman  masters 
to  employ  ehiaroscuro  in  the  management  of 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  and  he  and  his 
friend  Matnrino  were  estenaively  engaged  in 
embellishing  the  exteriors  of  the  principal  pal- 
aces and  houses  with  paintings  of  illustrions 
masters,  in  the  sgraffito  style.  la  1537,  when 
Eome  was  sacked  by  the  imperialists,  he  fled 
to  Naples,  where  Andrea  da  Salerno  procured 
employment  for  him;  and  subsequently  he  de- 
signed at  Messina  the  triumphal  arches  erected 
on  occasion  of  the  return  of  Charles  V.  from 
Tunis,  and  executed  in  the  same  city  his  mas- 
terpiece, representing  Christ  bearing  the  cross. 
He  was  about  to  return  to  Eome  when  he  was 
murdered  and  robbed  by  his  Sicilian  servant. 
His  principal  paintings  are  in  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Messina. 

CABAVAJf  and  CIRITINSART,  an  organized 
company  of  travellers  or  pilgrims  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  an  edifice  for  their  lodging.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  cdrvdn,  a 
trader.  Oaravans  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection.  Every  caravan  is  un- 
der the  command  of.  a  chief  (cara/iian-iashi), 
and  is  subjected  to  regular  discipline.  Many 
of  them  are  under  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  whom  the  chief  is  appointed,  and 
are  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  defence,  Oamela  are  used  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  on  account  of  their  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally more  camels  than  persons  in  a  cara- 
van. The  commercial  intercourse  of  Asia  and 
Africa  from  the  earliest  period  has  been  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  this  way ;  and  in  this  country 
the  trade  between  Kansas  and  New  Mexico  is 
conducted  by  caravans  of  wagons.  The  most 
noted  caravans  are  those  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nnally  proceed  to  Mecca  from  every  country 
where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  established. 
TOL.  in.— 49 
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The  principal  c. 
composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  and  Cairo, -consisting  of  Mohammedans 
from  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  Syrian  caravan 
is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  miUtary  pashas 
of  Damascus  or  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  usually  travels  by  night  only,  when  torches 
are  used.  An  important  commerce  in  all  kinds 
of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  commodities 
is  f  arried  on  by  means  of  caravans  which  pro- 
ceed from  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  to  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  and  Diarbckir ;  while  European 
goods,  chiefly  English  cottons,  are  distributed 
Uironghout  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey  by 
the  same  means.  Tormeriy  a  caravan  con- 
sisted of  from  600  to  4,000  persons,  and  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  camels ;  but  many 
of  them,  especially  those  to  Mecca,  are  now 
much  smaller  and  of  less  importance,  owing  to 
the  improved  means  of  modem  travel. — The 
caravansaries  for  pflgrims,  now  better  known 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  khans,  tor  the  most 
part  built  as  charities,  are  generally  the  rudest 
structures  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection. They  are  chiefly  erected  in  desert 
places,  and  are  furnished  with  water  brought 
from  a  great  distance.  The  caravansaries  in 
cities,  intended  more  for  traders,  are  better 
built,  and  sometimes  contain  very  good  apart- 
ments, though  nnfumished, 

CiSAVELLlS,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazfl,  m  the 
province  of  Bahia,  on  a  river  and  near  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  4T5  m.  N.  N,  E.  of  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  in  lat.  17"  33'  8.,  Ion.  89°  14'  W.  ;  pop. 
of  the  town  and  district  about  8,000.  The 
town,  though  of  small  size,  is  handsomely  built 
on  a  sandy  elevation,  and  presents  a  cheerful 
and  agreeable  aspect.  Its  importance  is  main- 
ly due  to  its  being  the  port  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  headqnarters  of  the  Abrolhoa 
whale  fishery.  The  fishery  lasts  from  the  end 
of  June  till  the  end  of  September ;  the  cachalot 
is  the  whale  chiefly  caught,  and  each  one 
usually  afl'ords  from  2,000  to  3,000  gallons  of 
oil,  worth  on  the  spot  from  80  cent^  to  $1  60 
per  gallon.  There  is  also  considerable  coast- 
ing trade.  In  the  neighborhood  are'  extensive 
groves  of  cocoa  palms. 

CiBiWlT,  the  fm'it  or  seeds  of  the  coram 
enrid,  a  small  biennial  plant  of  the  family  wm- 
helliferce,  which  grows  wild  in  the  meadows 
and  pastures  of  central  and  northern  Enrope, 
and  13  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  it  is  in  this 
country.  The  root,  which  in  the  cultivated 
plant  resembles  the  parsnip,  is  used  for  food  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  seeds  mature  the 
second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  They 
are  used  in  confectionery,  to  flavor  liquors  and 
cakes,  and  also  bread,  cheese,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food,  Their  medicinal  action  ia  to 
stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  and  remove 
flatulency ;  they  are  naed  also  to  aid  or  modify 
thn  action  of  other  medicines.  An  essential 
oil,  oUum  cart,  is  prepared  by  distillation  of 
the  seeds,  which  possesses  their  properties,  and 
is  used  to  flavor  medicines,  and  to  correct  their 
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naiiseatiiig  and  griping  effects.     Caraway  seed 
is  imported  from  Enrope,  and  is  also  supplied 


in  part  from  our  own  gardens.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Esses  and  Suffolk,  England, 

CiBBlZOnC  KID.    See  Piorio  Aoid. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  (synouymes,  carbon  oil  soid, 
phenol,  phenyl  hydrate,  phenyl  osyhydrate, 
phenyl  alcohol,  phenona  acid,  phenio  acid, 
phenylic  acid-  phenylous  acid,  phenylic  alcohol, 
phenolic  acid,  phenylated  water,  spirol,  saly- 
con,  coai-tar  creosote,  and  incorrectly  creosote 
and  cresylio  aeid),  a  chemical  substanoe  now 
largely  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  In 
1883  Eeiohenbach  discovered  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  heech-wood  tar  a 
peculiar  body  to  which,  on  account  of  its  prop- 
erty of  preserving  meat  from  decay,  he  gave 
the  name  of  creosote.  In  1834  Eunge  found  a 
similar  substance  in  coal  tar,  which  he  named 
carbolic  acid,  or  carbon  oil  acid.  Immediately 
there  arose  a  controyersy  among  chemists  as  to 
the  true  constitution  of  these  two  bodies.  Rei- 
ohenbach,  jealous  of  his  f^me,  maintained  that 
they  were  identical;  but  Laurent  in  1841  found 
carbolic  acid  to  be  a  different  body  from  creo- 
sote, and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  new 
name  of  phenol,  phenic  acid,  phenylic  hydrate 
(Gr.  i^aiveo',  to  light),  in  allusion  to  the  use  of 
coal  gas  for  illnmiiiating  purposes.  The  oon- 
ftiwon  engendered  by  these  early  controversies 
is  still  apparent  in  scientiflc  wprks,  and  even 
Gmelin  treats  of  carbolic  acid  and  creosote  as 
being  identical.  The  difB.culties  of  the  case 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  multiplicity  of 
names  which  have  been  given  to  the  com- 
pounds. For  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  simpli- 
city, it  would  have  been  better  if  all  parties 
had  adhered  to  Ennge's  original  name  of  car- 
bolic acid. — Ennge  wrote  in  1834 :  "  Carbolic 
acid  is  a  colorless,  aoid,  oily  stuff,  that  sinks 
under  water,  and  possesses  great  refracting 
power.  Its  odor  is  empyreumatic,  taste  highly 
oMstio  and  burning.  It  has  powerful  action 
on  the  ekin,  accompanied  by  a  burning  sensa- 
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tion,  producii^  a  white  stdn,  which  afterward 
becomes  red,  and  the  skin  peels  off.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  creosote,  but  it  differs  from 
creosote  in  being  decidedly  acid,  in  being  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  in  not  being 
acted  upon  by  ammonia  and  air,  but  changed 
by  even  dilute  nitric  acid  into  a  red-brown  sub- 
stance; it  also  precipitates  gelatine ;  all  which 
properties  are  wanting  in  creosote.  Carbolic 
acid  precipitates  albumen  as  well  as  gluten,  and 
protects  organic  matter  from  decay ;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  it  immediately  removes 
all  odor  from  decaying  organic  matter,  such  as 
meat,  when  this  class  of  bodies  is  covered  with 
the  liquid  acid,  and  in  this  property  is  prefera- 
ble to  chlorine.  It  ia  not  identical  with  the 
principle  of  smoke,  as  meat  treated  with  it 
tastes  abominably."  In  his  treatise  on  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  published  in  1847,  Eunge 
recommends  carbolic  acid  for  the  embalming 
of  bodies ;  he  says :  "  The  carbolic  acid  of  coal 
tar,  discovered  by  me,  is  preferable  for  this 
purpose  to  sublimate  or  any  other  agent;  it 
has  extraordinary  action  on  decaying  matter ; 
for  example,  stinking  fish  become  entirely  ino- 
dorous in  carbolic  acid,  and  after  being  dried 
are  not  again  subject  to  putrefaction."  Since 
the  early  researches  of  Eunge  many  new  facts 
have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  body 
discovered  by  him.  Carbolic  acid  crystallizes 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  long  colorless  nee- 
dles, apparentiy  belonging  to  the  trimetric  sys- 
tem and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-065. 
The  crystals  melt  at  105°  F.,  while  the  liquid 
boils  at  869°.  They  are  deliquescent,  smell 
like  wood-tar  creosote,  reqnire  25  to  80  ports  of 
water  for  solution,  but  dissolve  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol,  ether,  glycerine,  and  strong 
acetic  acid.  Much  of  commercial  creosote 
consists  solely  of  carbolic  *  acid.  Compounds 
of  carbolic  acid  with  potash,  soda,  liriie,  &c., 
can  be  obtained ;  they  are  called  carbolates, 
and  are  quite  unstable.  It  is  a  volatile  sub- 
stance, and  is  hence  readily  diffused  through  the 
wr,  A  plumped  hide  inunersed  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  not  tanned,  but  it  is 
not  liable  to  further  putrefaction.  India  rub- 
ber is  not  attacked  by  carbolic  acid,  but  colo- 
phonium,  copal,  and  other  resins  are  easily 
dissolved  by  it,  and  remwn  sticky  on  drying, 
which  prevents  this  property  of  the  acid  from 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
It  is  a  violent  poison  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  hence  iHust  be  handled  with  care.  The 
oases  of  death  from  its  incautious  use  are  nu- 
merous. Owing  to  its  antiseptic  power,  car- 
bolic acid  is  a  valuable  topical  application  in 
many  surgical  cases  attended  with  offensive 
purulent  or  other  discharges.  It  was  exten- 
sively tried  by  Crookes  as  a  prophylactic  against 
the  spread  of  the  cattle  plague.  As  it  is  a  vola- 
tile substance,  it  possesses  the  great  advantage 
of  being  readily  diffiised  through  the  air. — Car- 
bolic acid  paper,  which  is  mu^  used  for  pack- 
ing fresh  meats,  is  prepared  by  melting  five 
parts  of  stearine  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  thor- 
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ouehly  incorporating  two  parts  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  sabaequently  adding  live  parts  of  melted 
parafEne.  "When  fused  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  bcusli.  Piecesof  card-board  paper  saturated 
with  tbe  acid  are  employed  as  antiseptics  and 
insect  exterminators.  When  dissolved  in  230 
parts  of  water  it  is  used  as  a  gargle,  or  in  26 
parts  for  painting  the  throaty  or  in  50  parts  for 
a  carbolic  spray.  It  may  be  readily  mingled 
with  olive  or  other  oils  (1  to  25),  or  with  gly- 
cerine, for  dressing  cuts  and  sores.  A  great 
number  of  remedial  agents  and  disinfecting 
compounds  have  been  prepared  with  carbolic 
acid,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in 
"The  Antiseptic  System:  a  Treatise  on  Car- 
bolic Acid  and  its  Compounds,"  by  A.  E.  San- 
som,  if.  D^  London ;  also  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  E,  B.  Squibb  of  Brooklyn,  "  On  the  Phe- 
nols from  Coal  Tar."  la  oases  of  accidental 
poisoning,  olive  oil  and  castor  oil  are  freely 
^ven.  Saooliarate  of  lime  is  also  recommend- 
ed as  a  remedy,  and  vfhile  this  ia  preparing  a 
little  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  administered,  r— 
Some  of  the  distinguishing  differences  between 
carbolic  acid  and  creosote  are :  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  turned  brown  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride;  creosot* 
similarly  treated  yields  an  emerald  green  color. 
Carbolic  vapor  passed  over  heated  zinc  dust  is 
easily  redneed  to  benzole.  Carbolic  acid  boils 
at  369°  F. ;  creosote  readily  dries  up  at  212°. 
Carbolic  acid  does  not  affect  a  ray  of  polarized 
ligAt ;  creosote  bends  it  to  the  right.  Carbolic 
acid  gives  a  jelly  When  shaken  with  collodion; 
creosote  does  not.  The  substitution  products 
and  the  colors  derived  from  carbolic  acid  are 
also  characteristic.  —  Numerous  compounds, 
some  of  them  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  have 
been  prepared  from  carbolic  acid,  which  will 
be  described  under  their  respective  names; 
the  most  important  of  them  is  perhaps  picric 
acid.  Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
carbolic  acid  from  acetylene,  by  treating  the 
latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  making  a  potash 
salt  with  the  product,  and  subsequently  fusing 
with  caustic  potash,  when  carbolic  acid  is  co- 
piously evolved.  Very  similar  to  carbolic  acid 
are  two  compounds,  often  found  associated 
with  it,  called  creaol  and  xylol,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  many  instances  as  substitutes  for 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this  class 
of  remedies  azymotics,  from  their  property  of 
preventing  and  sometimes  healing  infections  or 
zymotic  diseases,  i.  e.,  diseases  produced  by 
fermentation,  according  to  the  germ  theory  of 
this  class  of  phenomena.  — The  following  method 
of  obtaining  pure  carbolic  acid  from  coal  tar  is 
given  by  Hugo  Mfiller  (Zeitschrift  fi^  (7Aem*e, 
1865,  p.  270):  The  aqiteons  solution  obtained  by 
treating  coal  tar  with  caustic  soda  or  milk  of 
lime,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  contains, 
besides  carbolic  acid,  certain  easily  oiidizable 
substances,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  naphthaline,  is  dilnted  with  water  as  long  as 
naphthaline  is  thereby  separated,  and  the  liquid, 
which  soon  turns  dark  brown,  is  exposed  to 
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the  (dr  in  shallow  vessels  for  several  days  and 
frequentiy  stirred.  The  brown  solntion  is  then 
■filtered,  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  contdned 
lu  a  given  quantity  of  it  is  determined,  and  the 
proportion  of  acid  required  to  precipitate  the 
entire  amount  is  calculated  therefrom.  If  now 
one  sixth  to  one  eighth  of  this  quantity  of  a«id 
be  added  to  the  liquid,  with  constant  stirring, 
the  resinous  substances  altered  by  the  action 
of  tbe  air  are  first  precipitated,  together  with 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  eresol  and  lylol. 
A  ftirther  addition  of  acid  precipitates  chiefly 
eresol,  and  after  a  few  trials  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible so  to  adjust  the  quantity  of  acid  that  the 
third  and  last  precipitation  shall  yield  nearly 
pure  carbolic  acid,  which  crystallizes  after  a 
single  distillation.  As  even  a  small  quantity 
of  water  prevents  its  crystallization,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  this  water  completely  by  heat- 
ing the  carbolic  acid  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  while  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  over 
it.  The  crystallization  may  be  accelerated  by 
cooling,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  crystallized  carbolic  acid.  Crude  car- 
bolic acid,  such  as  is  obtained  from  tar  refine- 
ries, may  be  conveniently  purified  hy  treating 
it  several  times  in  succession  with  soda  ley. 
The  first  extracts  contain  the  purer  product ; 
the  precipitation  of  the  carbolic  acid  must,  how- 
ever, be  preceded  by  dUntion  with  water  and 
exposure"  to  the  air.  A  perfectly  pure  product, 
remaining  colorless  when  preserved,  is  obtained 
only  when  tbe  substances  which  turn  brown 
by  oxidation  have  been  completely  removed 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Carbolic  acid  com- 
monly eontdns  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  disa- 
greeably smelling  sulphur  compound  {phenyl 
sulphide),  which  may  be  removed  by  distilla- 
tion over  a  small  quantity  of  lead  oxide. — For 
the  preparation  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid, 
Bickerdike  ("Ohemiod  News,"  xvi.,  p.  188) 
recommends  tliat  the  commercial  product,  puri- 
fied by  one  rectification,  bo  dehydrated  with  one 
or  two  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. The  distillate  solidifies  for  the  most  part 
at  16°  C,  especially  in  contact  with  solid  car- 
bolic acid. 

CABBOV  (Lat.  eario,  coal;  symbol,  0),  one 
of  the  most  common  and  important  substances 
in  nature,  ooonrring  in  a  great  variety  of  forms 
in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, in  the  two  first  named  being  by  far  the 
most  considerable  element.  The  charcoal  pre- 
pared ftxim  many  substances  belonging  to  these 
presents  it  pure;  but  the  diamond  is  crystal- 
lized carbon,  contaminated,  when  colorless,  by 
no  foreign  admixture.  In  this  form  carbon 
possesses  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  and  a  hard- 
ness unsurpassed,  which  is  represented  upon 
the  mineralo^cal  scale  by  the  highest  number, 
10.  (See  Diamond.)  Carbon  is  remarkable 
for  its  allotropic  character,  presenting  itself 
under  various  fonns  while  still  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Besides  those  named,  graphite  may  be 
regarded  ae  one  of  its  forms,  the  trace  of  other 
substances  met  with  ia  its  purest  qualities  be- 
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ing  considered  accidental ,  also  gas  carbon,  the 
extremely  hard  Hubstani-e  whicn  is  deposited 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  gas  retorts;  and 
lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  by  highly  com- 
bnstjble  bodies,  as  thcT  are  imperlectly  con 
snmed.  When  one  atom  ot  carbon  is  com 
bined  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  it  torms  tlie 
compound  carbonic  anhydride,  commonly  call 
ed  carbonic  acid  gaa,  an  essential  constituent 
of  solid  limestones  and  other  carbonates  and 
in  a  gaseous  form,  of  the  atmospheric  air  Its 
compounds  with  hydrogen  ai'e  called  hydro 
carbons;  they  occnr  in  gaseous,  solid  and 
liqnid  forms.  The  chemici  equivalent  of  car 
bon  is  13,  established  by  Dnmaa  by  the  dia 
mond,  when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  osygcn 
gas,  combining  with  this  in  the  proportion  of 
12  parts  to  32,  Carbon  resists  the  iniluenee 
of  many  reagents  which  powerfnlly  affect  otter 
bodies;  acida  and  alkalies  at  ordinary  Cem- 
peratnres  have  no  effect  upon  it  in  its  denser 
forms ;  but  charcoal  is  oxidized  in  boiling  nitric 
acid.  Neither  ia  it  affected  by  the  strongest 
heat  attainable  in  ftimaces,  provided  it  be  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen.  Pieces 
of  charcoal  are  found  enclosed  in  the  cinders 
of  the  blast  furnace,  which  have  been  for  24 
hours  or  more  in  the  intense  heat  of  its  in- 
terior, among  melting  ores  and  limestones,  bnt 
i  way  from  exposure  to  the 
at.  The  only  indications  of 
p  fusion  which  it  can  be  made 
y  exposing  it  in  a  vacuum 
o  the  heat  from  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  several 
liundred  pairs,  so  arranged  in  five  or  six  series 
asto  form  100  pairs  of  five  or  six  times  the  or- 
dinary size.  It  ia  then  volatilized,  and  collects 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black 
cryataUine  powder.  It  is  ultimately  converted 
into  graphite.  Diamond  is  similarly  affected. 
No  substance,  unless  it  be  crystallized  boron, 
is  more  unalterable  in  most  conditions  in 
which  other  bodies  undergo  a  chemical  change. 
It  is  taken  up  by  some  metals  when  these 
are  fused  in  contact  with  it,  and  its  presence 
in  cast  iron  and  stael  imparts  to  them  the 
qualities  that  distlngaish  them  A'om  malleable 
iron.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
volatility  of  carbon  at  high  temperatures,  Eis- 
ner has  observed  that  when  porcelain  vessels 
are  heated  in  the  pottery  furnace  on  trays 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  graphite,  they 
become  brown-black  throughout  their  mass, 
and  covered  with  a  light  gray  specular  glaze. 
This  result  is  attributed  by  him  to  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  carbon.  Eegnault,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribes  it  to  the  formation  of  a  hydro-car- 
bon.— The  mrat  valuable  qualities  of  carbon  in 
pi'actical  uses  are  its  strong  afSnity  for  oxy- 
gen at  high  temperatures,  and  its  power  of  re- 
sisting in  some  of  its  forma  the  high  heat  of 
furnaces.  The  former  quality  gives  to  many 
of  its  varieties  their  value  as  combustibles  {see 
Fuel),  and  it  also  renders  carbon  a  most  pow- 
erful reducing  agent  of  the  oxides  of  the  met- 
als; for  which  purpose,  as  well  as  for  gene- 
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rating  heat  by  its  combustion,  it  is  employed 
in  smelting  furnaces,  bloomaries,  &c.  Its  dis- 
appearance as  carbonic  acid  gas  adds  gi'eatly 
to  the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this  purpose. 
Its  refractory  character  admirably  adapts  it  as 
a  material  for  crucibles ;  and  when  used  in  the 
form  ot  paste  of  pure  charcoal  powder  ground 
very  finely,  and  applied  aa  a  lining  to  earthen 
crucibles,  it  serves  not  merely  to  protect"  the 
eontenta  from  injurious  contact  with  the  outer 
lessel  hut  also  furnishes  to  these  the  beat  re- 
ducing agent  or  tlux.  The  black  lead  crucibles 
01  Hue  pots  are  in  part  composed  of  graphite, 
whi  h  when  prepared  by  grinding  and  mixing 
with  refractory  earths,  powerfully  resists  even 
the  act  on  of  the  blast  in  highly  heated  fur- 
naces. Other  useful  purposes  served  by  car- 
bon are  considered  in  treating  of  the  subjeota 
in  which  this  is  tlie  principal  element,  as  Bonk 
Blaok,  Chabcoal,  Goal,  Cokb,  Diamobd, 
FuBt,  Gkaphite,  &c. — -The  peculiar  form  of 
carljon  already  referred  to  as  being  found 
lining  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crevices  in 
their  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  of  mammillary  structure,  .resulting  from  the 
aggregation  of  the  vesicles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  ia  sometimes  fibrous,  resembliiig 
graphite;  its  ^ecific  gravity  is  1-76,  Its  hard- 
ness exceeds  that  of  any  otiier  form  of  carbon, 
except  the  diamond.  It  is  burned  with  difft- 
culty  in  high  heat  when  exposed  to  currents  of 
air — a  property  which  renders  it  useful  for  the 
illuminating  points  of  the  voltaic  light.  Its 
ori^n  is  commonly  attributed  to  a  deposition 
of  carbon  from  olefiant  gas,  OaHi,  which  is 
generated  in  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  is  converted  by  pai-ting  with  one  atom  of 
carbon  into  marsh  gas  or  the  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  CHj,  used  for  iilnmiuation, — Carbon 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  separated  from 
cyanides  in  the  form  of  graphite.  This  occurs 
at  one  stage  of  the  soda  ash  manufactory  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Le  Blanc,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  recover  the  shiny  material  sepa- 
rated in  this  way  and  apply  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  the  natural  graphite  ia  used. 

CABBOir.  L  An  E.  connty  of  Pennsylvania ; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,144. 
It  is  a  mountainous  district,  made  up  of  paral- 
lel ridges  running  in  a  N.  E,  and  8.  W.  direc- 
tion. The  largest  of  these  is  the  Blue  or  Kit- 
tatinny  mountain,  which  bounds  the  county 
on  the  8.  E.  Anthracite  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  connty.  The  coal  mines  are  in 
the  smaller  ridges  N.  W.  of  this.  Of  these, 
Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of 
tlie  southern  anthracite  coal  field,  is  the  most 
important.  At  the  top  of  Summit  mountain 
the  beds  have  been  opened  and  worked  like  a 
quarry,  the  coal  lying  in  a  mass  not  less  than 
50  ft.  thick.  The  Hazleton  and  Beaver 
Meadow  minea  are  in  the  N,  W.  comer  of  the 
county.  The  coal  is  transported  by  railroads 
from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  thence 
by  slackwater  navigation  and  canal,  and  also 
by  tie  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  the  Le- 
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high  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  The 
Lehigh  river  traverses  the  county  across  the 
line  of  its  ridges ;  hut  the  mines  are  only  on  its 
W.  side,  and  from  6  to  10  m.  or  more  distant. 
The  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  county  ia  about 
one  siith  of  the  whole  prodnction  of  anthra- 
cite. The  Lehigh  Valley  road,  and  hranohea 
to  Mahanoy,  Mount  Carmel,  Hazleton,  and 
Andenried,  traverse  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  18,648  bashels  of 
wheat,  18,286  of  rye,  55,037  of  ludian  corn, 
62,498  of  oats,  12,801  ofbuckwheat,  47,406  of 

Eotatoea,  and  6, 909  tons  of  hay;  there  were  885 
oraeg,  1,816  miloh  cows,  1,121  other  cattle, 
615  sheep,  and  1,943  awine.  Capital,  Manch 
Chunk.  II.  A  central  county  of  Wyoming  ter- 
ritory, extending  from  Montana  on  the  N.  to 
Colorado  on  the  6.,  interaected  by  the  N.  fork 
of  the  Platte  river,  and  watered  by  the  S.  fork 
and  by  Powder  and  Tongue  rivers ;  area,  over 
13,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,368.  The  S. 
part  is  occupied  by  Medicine  Bow  monntains, 
and  the  central  pori^on  contains  Black  and 
Wind  Eiver  mountains.  Copper  aud  paint 
ore  are  found,  and  coal  and  iron  in  the  8.  part, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  rwlroad. 
Capital,  Eawling's  Springs, 

CIBBOKIBI  (Ital.  carhonajo,  a  charcoal  burn- 
er), a  secret  political  society,  which  became 
notorious  in  Italy  and  Trance  about  1818, 
though  it  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
before.  About  1810,  when  the  Neapolitan 
republicans,  alike  opposed  to  the  naurpation 
of  Murat  and  the  rule  of  Perdinand,  took 
refuge  in  the  Abruzai  mountains,  they  organ- 
ized, under  the  leadership  of  Capobianco,  a 
carbonari  society,  adopting  charcoal  as  a  sym- 
bol of  purification,  with  the  motto  "Eevenge 
upon  the  wolves  who  devour  the  lambs." 
Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  and  the  Sardinian 
minister  Maghella  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
Capobianco,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the  Abruzzi 
league  of  carbonari.  In  1814  the  little  Nea- 
politan town  of  Lanciano,  in  tlie  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citeriore,  numbered  as  many  as  3,000 
carbonari,  and  all  over  the  Abruzzi  new  socie- 
ties were  formed,  whose  political  influence  be- 
came so  marked  that  Prince  Molitemi  was  de- 
spatched to  them  by  Ferdmand  with  a  view  of 
securing  their  cooperation,  against  the  French. 
But  the  carbonari,  although  their  unwillingness 
to  bear  any  forei^  yoke  had'  originally  given 
rise  to  their  association,  leaned  more  and  more 
toward  republicanism ;  and,  especially  when 
the  espelled  dynasty  was  reinstated  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of 
uncompromising  hostility  agdnst  monarchy. 
From  30,000  members,  the  number  of  carbo- 
nari all  over  Italy  had  been  swelled  in  one 
month  (March,  1830)  to  the  enormoua  figure  of 
nearly  700,000,  including  many  persons  of  edu- 
cation and  good  family.  The  place  where  the 
carbonari  assembled  was  called  the  haracca, 
or  collier's  hut ;  the  surrounding  country  was 
designated  a  forest ;  the  interior  of  the  baraoca 
was  called  the  veadita,  from  the  sale  of  coals 
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which  the  colliers  are  supposed  to  carry  on  in 
their  huts.  Each  province  contained  a  large 
number  of  such  ha/racehe  or  huta,  and  the  union 
of  the  different  provincial  huts  constituted  "  a 
republic."  The  leading  huts  were  called  alte 
vendite,  and  had  their  headquarters  at  Naples 
and  Salerno. — The  growing  influence  of  the 
order  alarmed  the  conservative  governments 
of  Europe,  especially  the  Bourbons,  as,  since 
1819,  the  carbonari  had  allied  themselves  with 
French  republicans.  The  trial  of  the  Corsiean 
Guerini,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
the  alta  'Bendita,  had  stabbed  a  fellow  member 
for  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  aooiety, 
added  to  the  eKcitement.  Previous  to  1819,  the 
carbonari  societies  in  France  took  their  rise 
principally  from  the  (jAaj-Sonneries,  which  flour- 
ished especially  in  Franohe-OomtS.  But  the 
movements  of  the  Italian  carbonari,  especially 
the  insurrections  of  1820  and  1831  ia  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  French 
fraternity,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Bucbez 
and  Fiottard  a  new  movement  was  set  on  foot  in 
Paris.  Men  like  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Lafayette, 
Laffltte,  Dupont  de  I'Enre,  Buonarotti,  Barthe, 
Teste,  Boinvilliers,  and  other  republicans  of 
mark,  joined  the  movement,  which  adopted  the 
ritual  of  the  Abruzzi  carbonari,  with  the  sole 
modification,  that  while  the  Neapolitans  had 
only  the  one  superior  division  of  alta  vendita, 
the  French  carbonari  classed  themselves  in  four 
■rrentea,  viz.:  ventes  particvlUres,  iientei  cen- 
trales, hautes  ventes,  and  ventes  euprSmei.  The 
admismon  to  the  ventea  was  also  surrounded 
with  greater  formalities  in  France,  although 
after  admission  the  principle  of  equality  pre- 
vailed, and,  like  the  Italians,  the  French  car- 
bonari greeted  each  other  as  bont  cou*ing.  The 
statutes  of  the  French  carbonari  were  most 
stringent.  The  fpntest  whisper  of  the  secrets 
of  the  society  to  outsiders  constituted  treason, 
and  was  punishable  with  death.  No  written 
communications  were  permitted.  In  1819  there 
were  about  20,000  carbonari  in  Paris,  From 
September,  1830,  to  March  16, 1821,  a  separate 
committee  aat  in  Paris  on  military  afi'airs,  as 
the  army  contained  a  large  number  of  carbo- 
nari. In  1821  the  government  was  officially 
informed  that  the  society  existed  in  25  out  of 
the  86  departments  of  France.  The  congrh 
national  of  the  carbonari,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time  omnipo- 
tent. All  the  insurrectionary  movements  from 
1819  to  1822  were  attributed  to  them.  One  of 
the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  French 
carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  political  focua 
of  the  world.  After  the  July  revolution  of 
1830,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  Louis  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a  new 
charbotmerie  dimoeTatique  was  founded  by 
Buonarotti  upon  the  theories  of  Babeuf,  which 
Teste,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  ex- 
pounded in  his  Projet  d'une  coTittiVation.  ri- 
puhlicaine.  The  carbonaii  are  not  known  to 
exist  in  France  at  present,  at  least  not  under 
that  name. 
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CIBBOHITES,  the  combinations  of 
aoid  with  bases.  These  are  very  numerouB,  not- 
withstanding that  tbe  acid  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  feeble,  and  is  easily  expelled  with  effer- 
Tesoenee  by  nearly  all  the  other  acids.  Merely 
a  red  heat  alone  expels  it  from  all  tlie  carbon- 
ates, except  those  of  potaasa,  soda,  litbia,  ba- 
rytes,  and  strontia ;  and  the  last  two  are  de- 
composed by  an  intense  white  heat.  In  contact 
with  charcoal  heated  to  redness,  all  are  deoom- 
posed,  and  a  metal  or  an  oside  is  produced. 
The  carbonates  of  aunnonia,  soda,  and  potassa 
alone  are  readily  dissolved  in  water ;  the  others 
are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so ;  but  if  free  carbonic 
acid  is  present,  their  solnbility  is  increased. 
The  numerous  and  important  class  of  salts 
formed  by  carbonic  acid  haye  till  lately  been 
regarded  as  monobasic;  in  which  ease  ttey 
would  contain  one  equivalent  of  the  anhydride 
to  one  of  the  base.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  tiie  al- 
kalies a  second  equivalent  of  the  anhydride 
may  be  combined  with  the  metallic  oxide ;  thus 
wi&  potash  there  is  also  a  bicarbonate  or  acid 
carbonate.  Owingtotheexistenceof thesesalts, 
ooi^oined  with  a  consideration  of  the  proper- 
tieH  of  many  of  the  compounds  which  oarbooio 
anhydride  forms  with  certdn  organic  sub- 
stances, the  acid  is  now  very  generally  regard- 
ed as  dibasic,  in  which  case  its  Ibrmula  would 
be  the  double  of  that  formerly  adopted ;  car- 
bonate of  calcium  wonld  then  be  represented 
ftS^^COs;  caj'bonate  of  potassium  as  KiGOi; 
and  bicarbonate  or  the  acid  carbonate  of  po- 
tasaiiun  aa  KHOOs.  The  formulas  of  all  the 
carbonates  hitherto  regarded  as  neutral  would, 
upon  this  view,  be  doubled,  while  those  of  the 
aoid  carbonates  and  some  of  the  double  car- 
bonates wonld  retain  their  former  value  un- 
changed. The  carbonates  have  conwderable 
tendency  to  combine  with  each  other  and  form 
double  salts,  lite  dolomite,  which  is  a  double 
carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium  (MgOa, 
300b). — Among  the  most  important  carbonates 
are  tiio^e  of  hme,  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
Uie  last  three  of  which  will  be  found  treated 
of  under  the  names  of  their  bases.  Carbonate 
of  time,  in  its  purest  natural  form,  is  the 
mineral  calcareous  spar.  Chalk  is  alao  com- 
posed of  it,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  the  limestones  and  marbles.  So  abun- 
dantly difibsed  is  limestone  among  the  strata 
that  form  fie  cmst  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  by 
gome  been  supposed  to  constitute  about  one 
half  of  their  substance.  It  is  recognized  by 
its  moderate  degree  of  hardness,  being  easily 
scratched  with  a  knife  to  a  white  powder, 
whatever  the  color  of  the  stone  may  be,  and 
by  its  effervescing  with  acids.  Heated  to  red- 
ness, ila  oarbonio  acid  gas  escapes,  and  quick- 
lime remains.  But  it  may  be  subjected  to  in- 
tense heat  in  strong  close  vessels,  so  that  it 
may  even  be  melted  and  still  ret^n  its  original 
composition,  Lamy  has  invented  a  pyrometer 
for  the  measurement  of  intense  heat,  founded 
upon  this  property  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  dis- 
sociate its  carbonic  acid  at  high  temperatures, 
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to  be  again  absorbed  on  cooling,  the  volume  of 
the  dissociated  gas  being  used  as  the  measure 
of  the  heat.— If  M  and  M'  represent  the  atom  of 
ly  two  metallic  monads,  such  as  potassium  and 
)dinm,  the  general  formulas  of  the  carbonates 
will  be  thns  indiaated :  normal  salt,  UiCOg ; 
acid  salt,  MHOOs  i  double  salt,  MM'OO,,  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  im- 
portant carbonates,  some  of  which  will  be  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  bases : 

late  of  potaBBium K,CO,H,0 

CsrboDBte  of  BOdlum NsjCOjlOHjO 

*  ■■   Brbonate{blo8rii.)ofpotaMluin KHCO. 

MbOBttte  {McMb.)  of  80da NbHCO, 

Carbonate  of  cafclum CaCO, 

CarbDJiate  of  mogiiBatiiin MgCO, 

Dolomite .r.  MgCaSCO, 

Biijw-mlclte SaCaSCO,. 

CIBBOKDILE,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn., 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad,  at  the 
head  of  Lackawanna  vaLey,  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Lackawanna  river,  110  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Philadelphia;  pop,  in  18T0,  6,393.  The  Lack- 
awanna valley  is  extremely  rich  in  beds  of  coal, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Oarbondale  are  SO  ft. 
thick.  The  mines  are  worked  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  company,  who  take  out  an- 
nually about  900,000  tons.  The  coal  is  drawn 
up  inclined  planes  by  steam  en^nes,  to  a  height 
of  850  ft. ;  thence  it  is  conveyed  by  railroad 
to  Honesdale;  andirom  Honesdale,  by  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  canal,  to  tbe  Hudson  river. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  I8B1.  It  contains 
eight  churches,  a  bank,  a  graded  school,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

ClBSOHr  DISCLPHIDE  (synonymes,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  sulpho-carbonic  acid,  snlpho-car- 
bonic  anhydride,  sulphur  alcohol,  carburet  of 
sulphur),  a  chemical  compound  of  much  value 
in  the  arts,  prepared  by  burning  carbon  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphur,  or  by  distilling  cer- 
tain metallic  sulphides,  as  pyrites,  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  zino  blende,  with  charcoal.  It 
was  discovered  by  Lampadius  at  Ereiberg  in 
1796,  hut  was  not  proposed  for  practical  uses 
before  the  year  1844,  when  Mr.  Jesse  Fisher  of 
Birmingham,  England,  suggested  its  adaptation 
to  the  extraction  of  oils  from  seeds  and  fatty 
bodies.  Many  tons  of  it  are  now  annually 
manufactured,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  technical  products.  Only 
two  articles  are  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbon  disnipbide,  charcoal  and  sulphur. 
When  we  burn  carboa  in  the  air,  the  pro- 
duct is  a  gas,  which  we  can  with  difficulty 
reduce  to  a  liquid.  When  carbon  is  burned  in 
the  vapor  of  sulphur,  a  compound  is  obtained 
which  condenses  at  once  to  a  liquid;  the  former 
we  write  OOj,  and  call  carbonic  anhydride 
(carbon  dioxide),  and  tbe  latter  CSi,  and  term 
sulpho-carbonic  anhydride  (carbon  disnlphide). 
The  manufacture  of  carbon  disulphide  on  a 
large  scale  is  attended  with  as  much  dan- 
ger from  fire  and  exploaon  as  the  refining  of 
petroleum,  and  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  workmen  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
properties  of  its  vapor.     It  is  usually  stored  in 
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large  tanks  of  zinc,  and  protected  from  evap- 
oration by  a  layer  of  water.  The  process  of 
its  manufacture  is  comparatiyeijBimjjle,  Char- 
coal is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  and  lumps 
of  sulphnr  are  dropped  upon  it;  the  snlphnr 
is  at  once  converted  into  vapor,  and  the  char- 
coal bums  in  it  as  readily  as  it  would  in  oxy- 
gen; the  resulting  compound  isconducted  iato 
a  condenser  and  run  into  suitable  tight  reser- 
voirs. The  charcoal  must  be  dry,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  fetid 
compounds.  After  the  liquid  has  beenrepeat- 
edly  rectified  by  distilialion,  its  odor  becomes 
ethereal  and  no  longer  disagreeable.  It  is  then 
absolutely  colorless,  and  closely  resembles  al- 
cohol. The  percentage  composition  of  carbon 
disulphide  is ;  carbon,  16'8;  sulphnr,  8i' 2.  It 
is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-368, 
boils  at  46°  0.  (IWF.),  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
oumatancea  does  not  freeze  at — 90°  C;  i^  how- 
ever, a  current  of  dry  air  be  passed  over  its 
surface,  producing  rapid  evaporation,  the  tem- 
perature sinks  to  — 18°  0.,  and  a  portion  of  the 
liqnid  is  converted  into  a  snowy  solid.  It  does 
not  combine  with  water,  but  raises  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  ether,  and  similar  hydro- 
carbons. It  readily  dissolves  resins,  oils,  caou- 
tcbouc,  gutta  peroha,  camphor,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine ;  is  exceedingly  inflammable, 
and  burns,  with  a  reddish  blue  flame,  to  sul- 
phurous aoid  and  carbonic  acid.  When  mixed 
with  osygen  or  atmospheric  Mr  it  forms  an  ex- 
plosive componnd.  It  has  a  high  refracting 
power  =  1645. — Previous  to  1850  the  only 
technical  application  of  carbon  disulphide  was 
for  vulcanizing  India  rubber.  It  is  now  (1873) 
mami&ctured  on  an  immense  scale,  and  its 
uses  are  daCy  extending.  It  is'  employed  to 
estraot  the  f^t  from  bones  previous  to  their 
conversion  into  bone  blaolt ;  to  dissolve  the  od 
from  seeds  (olive,  rape,  turnip,  cotton,  linseed) , 
to  remove  sulphur  and  bitnmen  irom  a  certain 
class  of  rocks ;  to  economize  the  oil  contained 
in  wool ;  to  manufacture  pure  spices ;  for  the 
purification  of  paraifine;  for  the  preparation 
of  Uqaid  Are ;  in  silver  plating,  a  few  drops  in 
the  bath  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  deposit ; 
to  destroy  rats,  weevils,  moths,  and  vermin: 
as  a  motive  power  in  engines ;  for  the  artificial 
pvodnction  of  cold ;  combined  with  oxygen,  to 
produce  an  intense  photographic  light;  for 
prisms  of  spectroscopes ;  to  clean  Imen  rags 
which  have  been  used  to  wipe  machinery ;  for 
the  preservation  of  meat ;  to  protect  hides  and 
furs  in  warm  climates;  to  prepare  sonorons 
wood  and  coal;  to  extract  delicate  perfnmes; 
in  the  manufacture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, as  a  difiusible  stimulant,  accelerating  the 
])ulse,  augmenting  the  animal  heat,  and  exci- 
ting the  secretions  of  the  skin,  Iddnejs,  &c. ; 
dso  for  rhenmatism  and  indolent  tumors.  It 
is  used  both  internally  and  externally.  Some 
of  these  applications  are  now  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  especially  the  chemical  method  of 
extracting  fat  oils  by  carbon  disulphide,  instead 
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of  the  rude  fat-boiling  process  so  long  in  use. 
Carbon  disulphide  is  frequently  present  in  small 
quantities  in  illuminating  gaa,  and  imparts  to 
the  gas  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  odor  of  crude 
carbon  disulphide  ia  iutensly  disgusting,  like 
that  of  rotten  cabbages.^Oarbon  monoanlplu.de 
and  cai'bon  sesqnisulphide  have  been  prepared 
by  chemists,  hut  very  little  is  known  of  them,  and 
even  their  existence  is  sometimes  questioned. — 
Carbon  disulphide  combines  with  the  sulphides 
of  the  alkaUne  metals,  foi-ming  a  species  of 
salts,  called  snlpho-carbonates,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  Bulpho-cai'honate  of  pot^sinm, 
KaOSi,  which  contains  3  atoms  of  sulphur  in 
the  place  of  the  3  atoms  of  oxygen  in  tne  cor- 
responding carbonate,  KsCOs. 

CAKBONIG  ICID  GAS  (synonymes,  carbon  di- 
oxide, carbonic  anhydride),  a  gas  discovered  in 
1757  by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  him  fixed  air. 
He  detected  it  in  Uraestone  and  magnesia,  from 
which  he,  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 
and  the  acids,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 
duced hy  combustion,  fermentation,  and  respi- 
ration. Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 
synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 
obtaining  this  prodnct.  It  was  analyzed  by 
Smithson  Tennont,  by  causing  it,  as  evolved 
from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  passing  over  it;  car- 
bon was  deposited  in  a  light  black  powder,  and 
the  oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus. 
Xhe  composition  of  this  gas  is : 


Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  4A,  and  it  is  rep- 
resented hy  the  symbol  COs.  The  volume  of 
the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  componnd  produced.  Compared  with  air, 
Its  weight  is  as  1-539  to  1.  It  may  be  poured 
almost  lite  water  from  one  jar  into  another, 
displacing  the  air  before  mixing  with  itj  as 
may  be  shown  liy  its  extinguishing  a  light 
placed  in  the  lower  vessel.  It  is  without  color, 
but  has  a  decided  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent 
odor.  Its  feeble  aoid  reaction  is  shown  in 
transiently  changing  litmus  paper  red.  Flame 
is  immediately  extinguished  wnen  it  is  mixed 
with  air  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.  Un- 
mixed with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable ;  it  is 
rejected  with  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  In 
the  atmosphere  it  h  universally  difliised  in 
proportion  exceeding  4  volumes  in  10,000  by 
measure,  even  at  the  greatest  height  reached 
by  man.  It  is  this  small  quantity  which  fur- 
nishes to  growing  plants  the  carbon  of  their 
solid  structures ;  and  as  the  supply  is  dimin- 
ished by  this  enormous  absorption,  the  com- 
bustion and  decay  of  organic  bodies,  and  the 
respiration  of  animals,  ever  make  good  the 
deficiency.  The  great  weight  of  this  gas  tends 
to  keep  it  in  the  low  places  where  it  is  gen- 
erated, though,  like  other  gases,  it  has  also 
the  tendency  to  mix  with  atmospheric  air. 
Hence  it  is  always  prudent,  before  descending 
into  badly  ventilated  wells,  to  let  a  candle 
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down  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
gas.  It  is  related  by  Dr.  Cbristison  that  oases 
have  occurred  of  men  hecomiag  instantly  in- 
eensible,  evea  when  the  light  burned.  This 
may  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
mixture  of  gaaes  not  understood,  probably  to 
the  presence  of  oarbonio  oxide ;  for  the  writer 
has  descended  into  air  so  impure  that  a  can- 
dle could  not  possibly  be  lighted  in  it,  and  re- 
mained with  another  person  long  enough  to 
makemanyiiiefieotualattemptsto  ignite  it,  and 
this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head- 
ache. In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  foul  that  their  candles  go  out,  and  are 
then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  the  wick, 
by  swinging  them  quickly  through  the  air, 
when  tiiey  bum  a  little  while  and  go  out,  and 
are  again  rehghted  in  the  sameway.  The  son 
of  Berthollet,  the  chemist,  who  destroyed  him- 
self by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  burning  char- 
coal, writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time, 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  soon  extinguieh- 
ed.  The  lamp  continued  to  bum,  and  was 
fliekering  as  he  became  himself  powerless  to 
record  more.  Persons  made  insensible  by  in- 
haling this  gas  may  be  restored  by  immediately 
dashing  cold  water  over  them.  This  is  the 
practice  pursued  at  the  famous  Grotto  del  Cane 
at  Naples,  in  order  to  restore  the  dogs  which, 
for  the  gratification  of  visitors,  are  exposed  to 
the  fames  of  the  gas,  into  which  they  are  dip- 
ped as  into  an  insensible  bath.  Such  natural 
aconmnlations  of  this  gas  are  not  very  rare, 
though  much  that  is  evolved  from  the  earth  is 
absorbed  by  the  waters  it  meets,  some  of  which 
are  almost  as  highly  charged  with  it  as  the 
"  mineral "  waters  of  the  shops.  When  the 
air  of  wells  is  too  impure  to  enter,  it  may  be 
driven  out  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  ventila- 
tion, by  agitating  the  column  for  some  time  in 
any  way,  by  the  esploeion  of  powder,  or,  as 
suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Hubbard,  by 
lowering  a  vessel  containing  ignited  charcoal 
nearly  to  the  bottom.  Ineandeseent  coals 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  many  times 
their  bulk  of  this  gas,  Mid  when  cooled  they 
maybe  raised  np,  reignited,  and  lowered  again. 
A  well  in  which  a  candle  would  not  burn  with- 
in 26  feet  of  the  bottom,  was  thus  purified  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon, — Water  readily 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  which  it  may 
be  freed  by  boihng,  freezing,  or  being  placed 
nnder  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump. 
Under  the  ordinary  pressare  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  water  takes  up  its 
own  volume  of  the  gas,  and  according  as  the 
pressure  is  increased,  so  is  the  bulk  of  the  gas 
forced  into  the  water.  It  pves  a  pungent, 
pleasant,  slightly  acid  taste,  and  the  sparkling 
effervescence  seen  in  bottled  liquors  in  which 
it  has  been  generated.  The  gas  obtained  from 
powdered  carbonate  of  lime  or  hmestone,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  is  used  to  saturate  water  for  drinking.  It 
is  generated  in  atrong  metallic  vessels,  capable 


of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmos- 
pheres or  more.  This  is  the  "  mineral  water  " 
or  "soda  water"  of  the  apothecaries— both 
improper  names,  as  it  contains  neither  soda 
nor  other  mineral  substance.  .  Exposed  to  the 
air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  soon  escapes, 
and  when  thoroughly  expelled  by  boiling,  the 
water  has  an  insipid  taste.  Pure  liijie  water 
detects  its  presence  in  solution,  becoming  im- 
mediately turbid,  as  the  lime  seizes  upon  the 
gas,  and  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  white 
carbonate.  But  if  the  gas  is  greatly  in  excess, 
a  portion  of  this  is  redissolved.  Not  only  is 
limestone  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also  acted 
upon  by  it  and  converted  into  carbonates.  As 
some  of  these  are  soluble  and  possess  poisonous 
qualities,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this 
in  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  and  vessels  used  for 
conveying  and  containing  water,  which  by  any 
means  may  be  impregnated  with  the  gas;  and 
the  copper  gas  generators  of  the  druggists 
should  especially  be  protected  by  a  lining  of  lin, 
glass,  or  porcelain. — By  subjecting  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  powerful  pressure,  Prof  Faraday 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thilorier  repeated  the  experiinents,  and  con- 
gealed the  condensed  gas  into  a  solid  form  like 
snow.  The  pressure  nsed  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  36  to  40  atmospheres.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  made  to  react  upon  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
strong  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  the  gas  is  passed 
through  very  small  metallic  pipes  into  a  reser- 
voir placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.*  In  this  it 
sohdifles.  In  one  of  the  early  experiments  of 
Thilorier,  in  a  oonrse  of  public  lectures  at  Paris, 
the  apparatus  of  cast  iron  exploded  under  the 
enormous  pressure,  and  one  of  the  assistants 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  It  was  observed  by  Thilorier  that  when 
the  liquid  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  a 
brass  box  lirough  a  small  tube,  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  one  por- 
tion was  so  intense  that  it  sefved  to  congeal 
the  remainder  of  the  gas.  This  snowy  pro- 
duct^  remelted  and  resolidified,  becomes  a 
clear  crystalhne  solid  like  ice.  Having  a  low 
conducting  power,  it  is  not  so  volatile  as  the 
liquid  gas;  and  though  its  real  temperature  is 
more  than  100°  below  the  zero  point  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  it  does  not  canse  a  strong 
sensation  of  cold.  Mixed  with  ether  and 
then  evaporated  under  an  eshansted  receiver, 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  known  was 
obtained  by  Prof.  Faraday.  The  spirit  ther- 
mometer sank  to  166°  below  zero.  With  the 
control  of  snch  a  congealing  temperature  and 
the  application  of  pressures  varying  from  37 
to  68  atmosjiheres,  Prof.  Faraday  succeeded  in 
converting  several  of  the  compound  gases  into 
liquids  and  colorless  transparent  solids.  An 
illustration  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  tJie 
evaporation  in  the  open  air  of  the  solid  gas  and 
ether  is  given  in  the  freezing  of  ten  pounds  of 
mercury  in  less  than  eight  minates  by  contact 
with  these  substanees  upon  its  surface.  A  large 
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lump  of  the  gas  was  kept  for  s,  minnte  in  a  red- 
hot  oi'noible,  and  a  pound  of  merouiy  was  im- 
mediataly  afterward  frozen  with  it.  The  vapor 
given  off  from  tlie  solid  gas  possesses  a  higlier 
tension  than  that  from,  any  other  suhBtance; 
and,  unlike  the  vapor  from  other  bodies,  it  is 
developed  hj  lowering  instead  of  raising  the 
temperatnre.^ — Acooi'ding  to  modem  notation, 
carbouio  acid  gas  is  more  properly  to  be  called 
eai'bonic  anhydride,  or  carbon  dioxide.  No 
definite  hydrated  carbonic  acid  .is  known,  the 
anhydride,  both  in  the  form  of  gas  and  in  its 
denser  conditions  of  hqnid  and  sohd,  being,  as 
its  name  indioates,  free  from  water ;  bat  it  ap- 
pears convertible  into  a  true  acid  by  solntion 
in  water,  OOa+HsO,  yielding  H5CO,;  this  in 
tui-n  combines  with  bases  to  fonn  the  well 
known  series  o£  salts  colled  carbonates.     (See 

OAEnOWATfiS.) 

CARBONIC  OXIDE,  or  CaiboH  Monoxide,  a  gas 

containing  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  than 
carbon  dioside,  being  a  combination  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen — hence 
repi-esented  by  the  symbol  CO.  It  contains 
42-86  per  cent,  of  oarbon  and  57'14  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  Its  weight  compared  with  air  is 
0'967.  It  is  a  product  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  ia  generated  in  large  fires  in  olcse 
furnaces  in  enormous  quantitias,  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gaa  and  other  gasaons  products 
of  combustion.  By  the  introduction  of  atmos- 
pheric air  to  it  while  highly  heated,  it  com- 
bines with  another  atom  of  oiygen,  Irarning 
with  a  blue  flame  and  becoming  carbon  dioxide.- 
It  is  visible  by  night  undergoing  this  change, 
as  it  meets  the  sir  when  issuing  from  the  tops 
of  chimneys  of  large  furnaces,  indicating  im- 
perfect oombustion  witliin  the  furnace.  In 
lai^e  iron  establishments  this  gas  is  utilized  by 
oansii^  it  to  bum  with  the  fresh  air  admitted 
under  the  boilers  of  the  steam  engines,  or  in 
the  chambers  constructed  for  heating  the  air 
blown  into  the  fomaces.  If  the  flow  of  the 
gases  be  obstrnoted,  or  iu  any  way  in'egnlav, 
esplosions  may  result  by  sudden  admission  of 
oxygen  or  of  atmoapheiic  air  to  tliem  when 
highly  heated.  Whenmisedwithpm'c  oxygen, 
carbonic  oxide  is  by  the  electric  Bpark  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  with  an  explosion. 
The  oxide  may  be  reobtained  by  passing  tlie 
dioxide  through  tubes  containing  red-hot 
chai-coal  or  metallic  iron,  which  take  up  one 
atom  of  oxygen. — Oarbonio  oxide  is  a  colorless 
gas,  without  smell  or  taste,  hut  more  irrespii-a- 
ble  and  poisonous  tlian  carbon  dioxide.  Its  in- 
halation as  it  issues  from  furnaces  sometimes 
canaes  immediate  asphyxia  to  the  workmen. 
It  nudergoes  no  change  like  eai'bonic  acid  gas 
under  heavy  pressures  at  the  lowest  tempera^ 
tares ;  nor  is  it  taken  np  by  water  like  this 
gas,  nor  does  it  produce  similar  a«id  reactions 
in  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red.  Heat  and 
electricity  produce  no  change  in  it  when  alone 
when  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  may  hi 
separated  and  obtained  pure  by  introducing 
qnicMime  or  potash,  which  absorbs  the  higher 
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oxide.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  obtained  with 
facility  by  heating  osalio  acid  with  five  or  six 
limes  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  absorbing 
the  carbonic  add  gas  hj  quicklime,  as  stated 
above.  Cnprona  oHoride  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  oxide  if  agitated  with  it. 

CARBUNCLE,  an  unhealthy  inHammation  of 
the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 
dromnsoribed  poi'tion  of  the  eubontaneous  cel- 
lular tissue ;  of  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 
deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.  It  begms  by 
a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  shining 
appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pain ;  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms, 
often  of  considerable  severity,  and  is  alow  in  its 
pri^ess;  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  the  skin 
becomes  thin  and  perforated  by  numerous 
Openings,  from  which  iasnea  a  thin  whitish  dis- 
charge ;  the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of 
large  size,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a 
soft  grayish  mass,  the  slough  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  very  disagreeable  odor;  this 
slongh  or  core  is  soon  sepai'ated,  leaving  a 
deep  excavation,  with  thin  edges,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  livid  skin.  The  swelling  may 
vary  in  size  from  one  to  six  inches  iu  diameter, 
and  is  usually  found  upon  the  back,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  nates;  it  may  occur  also  on  the 
shoulders,  cheat,  lower  jaw,  and  lower  Extrem- 
ities. It  is  most  common  in  adults  and  old 
persons  whose  constituiionB  have  been  broken 
down  by  intemperance,  exposure,  hard  study, 
or  mental  anxiety;  it  is  always  an  evidence  of 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  of  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  If  of  large  size, 
in  an  enfeei>ied  constitution,  or  on  or  near  the 
head,  a  carbuncle  may  endanger  life.  The  lo- 
cal iieatment  which  has  been  found  the  best 
is  to  mate  free  inciaons  into  the  tumor,  to  al- 
low the  escape  of  the  discharge  and  alonghs, 
to  relieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  to  exdte  them  to  healthy  suppura- 
tion and  gi'annlation ;  warm  and  stimulating 
poultices,  ointments,  and  lotions  hasten  the 
cure.  At  the  same  time  the  diseased  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  removed  by 
purgatives;  the  strength  supported  by  notirish- 
ing  diet,  bark,  and  tlie  mineral  acids;  irritabil- 
ity calmed  by  small  doses  of  opimn ;  and  the 
blood  renovated  by  a  jndidous  exhibition  of 
preparations  of  iron. 

GABBOrCLE,  m  nuneralogy,  the  nam©  of  a 
predons  stone  much  valued  by  the  ancients,  said 
by  some  to  be  the  ruby,  while  others  regard  it 
as  the  garnet.  The  Latin  name  cariunculia,  like 
the  term,  ruby,  seems  to  lave  been  applied  to 
very  different  minerals,  and  may  have  compre- 
hended the  red  sapphire,  or  oriental  ruby,  the 
spinelle  I'uby,  the  red  topaz,  and  the  red  garnet. 

CABBIKEIS,  or  CarMdes,  combinations  of 
carbon  witli  the  other  elements.  Cast  iron, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbon  with  iron,  is  called 
cai'buret  of  iron.  For  earbnret  of  sulphur  see 
Oaebon  Disulfhidb. 

CA&BU&ETTED  HVDOOGEIV,  the  name  of  two 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  one  (lis- 
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tinguisli^d  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
the  other  as  defiant  gas.  The  former  is  the 
fire  damp  of  miners,  also  called  marah  gas,  &c. 
It  was  observed  in  coal  mines  as  early  as  1640. 
Dr.  Franklin  in  1774  called  the  attention  of 
Priestley  to  an  inliaminable  gas  obtained  in 
this  country  by  Htirrmg  Btagnant  pools.  It 
was  first  accurately-  described  by  Drs.  Dalton 
and  Thomson  in  1811,  It  is  a  colorless  gHS, 
withont  taste  or  smell,  and  neither  of  acid  nor 
alkaline  properties,  Its  composition  is ;  carbon 
1  atom,  hydrogen  4  atoms,  OH. ;  or  per  cent., 
C=75,  H=25.  Its  weight,  compared  with 
that  of  air,  is  0-556.  Burning  bodies  immeraed 
in  it  are  extinguished,  and  it  does  not  support 
respiration.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  yellow  flame;  but  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  ignite  it.  United  with  osygen  or  at- 
mospherio  air  in  due  proportion,  a  compound 
is  produced  which  explodes  with  the  eleotrio 
spark  or  the  approach  of  flame.  The  mixture 
of  air  to  produce  an  explosion  may  be  from  7 
to  14  times  that  of  the  gas.  Water  and  oar- 
bonio  acid  gas  result  from  the  chemical  change. 
In  mines  of  hitnminous  coal  this  gas  is  generated 
abundantly,  and  it  also  issues  from  the  earth  in 
various  paits  of  the  world.  The  burning  springs 
of  Baiu  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  de- 
scriptioh  of  that  place.  Similar  springs  are 
met  with  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia ;  and  the  gas  from  some  of  these 
is  nsed  for  illuminating  pnrposes.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  that  attaches  to  this  gas  is 
owing  to  the  terrible  explosions  it  has  caused 
in  the  English  coal  mines,  which  led  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  and  George  Stephenson  to  in- 
vestigate its  properties  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering some  method  of  protecting  the  mi- 
ners. Thus  the  safety  lamp  was  discovered, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable 
guard  next  to  thorough  ventilation  — Olefiant 
gas,  the  other  variety  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
was  discovered  by  some  Dutch  chemists  m 
1796,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  coniequenoe  of 
its  forming  an  oil-like  liquid  with  chlorine     It 


the  symbol  CiH..  Its  specific  gravity  is  very 
near  that  of  atmospheric  air,  being  estimated 
at  0-867.  The  gas  possesses  an  odor  slightly 
ethereal.  Burning  bodies  are  extinguished  and 
animals  cease  to  breathe  in  it..  It  burns  with 
a  dense  white  light.  Mixed  with  three  or  lour 
volumesofoxygenorlOor  12  of  air,  it  violently 
explodes  by  the  electric  spark  or  flame.  Ex- 
posed to  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  tnbe,  it  is  de- 
composed, charcoal  is  deposited,  and  Jigjit  car- 
buretted hydrogen  or  hydrogen  remains.  A 
succession  of  electric  sparks  convert  it  into 
charcoal  and  hydrtwen,  the  latter  occupying 
twice  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas.  It  is  lique- 
fied under  the  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
when  exposed  to  the  low  temperatures  attained 
by  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  a  vacuum. 
In  this  form  it  is  a  clear,  colorless,  transparent 
fluid.    Several  methods  are  pven  for  obtaining 
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it.  It  results  from  distilling  coal  or  fat  sub- 
stances in  close  vessels.  Alcohol  distilled  with 
four  to  seven  times  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
yields  it,  and  the  gas  is  purified  by  passing  it 
through  lime  water. 

CIBBIIRIS,  Hulni),  count,  a  Greek  engineer, 
bom  at  Argostoli,  Oephalonia,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  died  there  in  1782.  He 
was  educated  at  the  nniverdty  of  Bologna. 
Banished  for  some  folly  from  Greece,  he  entered 
the  Russian  service  under  the  name  of  Lascaris. 
The  empress  Catharine  II.  appointed  him  lien- 
tenant  colonel  of  the  corps  of  en^neers,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  construction  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  statue  intended  for 
Peter  the  Great.  Oarburis  procured  a  mono- 
lith consisting  of  a  block  of  granite  from  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  21  ft.  high,  40  ft.  long,  and  27  ft. 
wide.  He  invented  a  mechanictd  apparatus 
for  removing  this  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was 
afterward  at  the  request  of  the  French  govern- 
ment placed  in  the  coTtsmvatoire  dm  art»  et 
metiere.  He  afterward  settled  in  Oephalonia, 
and  experimented  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
and  in  the  growth  of  sugar  aud  American  cot- 
ton for  about  four  years,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  some  Laconian  laborers. 

CIECAJEHTE,  a  town  of  Spmn,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  33  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Valencia,  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  Jucar;  pop.  about  9,000.  It 
is  handsome  and  prosperous,  and  has  several 
linen  and  woollen  manufactories.  Many  Ro- 
man remains  have  been  discovered  in  its  vi- 
cinity. The  chief  trade  is  in  silks,  oranges, 
and  pomegranates. 

CIBCISSOME  (ano.  Carcato),  a  city  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  60  m  S  E  of  Toulouse,  on  the  river 
Aude,  pop  inisee  22,178  The  river  divides 
it  mto  two  parts  the  old  citv  and  the  nen, 
joined  bv  a  bridge  ot  10  arches  The  new 
town  IS  weii  built,  mth  broad  streets  mter- 
SBCtmg  each  other  at  right  angles  It  is 
an  important  manutactunng  and  commercial 
centre,  and  contains  large  woollen  factories, 


producing  a  fine  cloth,  highly  esteemed  for 
its  brilliant  dyes,  which  is  especially  exported 
to  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  South  America. 
Trade  is  cai-ried  on  in  grain,  wines,  fruit,  and 
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leather.  No  place  in  France  has  preserved  to 
a  greater  extent  the  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle 'ages  than  the  old  town  or  cite,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  new  and  is  almost  de- 
serted. It  is  enclosed  by  double  walls,  Ranked 
with  towers,  and  protected  by  a  strong  castle. 
— Carcaso  was  the  chief  town  of  the  VoIwb 
Teotoaages,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Visigoths  probably  built  the  inner 
line  fff  the  walls,  and  part  of  the  castle.  These 
fortifications,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
storming  of  the  town  by  the  Saracens.  From 
the  9tii  oentorytill  1247  Carcassonne  was  gov- 
erned by  its  own  eonnts.  In  1209,  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  it  was  taken  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  after  a  severe  siege,  and  460 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  refused  to  abjure  their 
heresy,  were  burned.  In  1262  it  suffered  se- 
verely in  a  revolt  against  the  king.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Nazaire  is  the  tomh  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

CiBDAMOH,  a  name  rather  vaguely  applied 
in  commerce  to  the  aromatic  seeds  of  various 
East  India  plants,  of  the  natural  order  zingibe- 
racew.  The  ijujivm  of  Dioscorides  and  am/Mm 
v/sa  of  Pliny  is  probably  the  round  cardamom 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.,  the  frnit  of  tMnomwm.  C(W- 
damomv/m  (Willdenow's  Linn.).  The  variety 
firom  Madagascar  is  known  as  the  great  carda- 


mom, but  other  varieties  from  Java  and  Cey- 
lon are  also  called  by  the  same  name  by  some 
authorities.  The  cardamom  of  the  pharma- 
oopceias,  and  the  best  known  in  this  country, 
is  that  from  Malabar.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
renealmia  oardamomvm  of  Eoscoe,  a  peren- 
nial plant  with  a  tuberons  root,  growing  wild 
in  the  mountains,  and  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives. The  seeds  are  exported  in  their  cap- 
sules, which  are  also  aromatic,  bat  are  not  used 
in  medicine.  Cardamom  seeds  are  valued  for 
their  aromatic  and  pungent  quahties,  anfl 
much  used  to  flavor  various  medicines  and 
cordials.  The  natives  of  the  East  use  them  as 
a  condiment.  One  variety,  known  as  grains 
of  para^isey  Guinea  grains,  and  Malagueta  pep- 
per, is  imported  in  seeds  from  Guinea,  and  also 
from  Demerara,  where  the  negroes  have  intro- 


duced and  now  cultivate  it  The  plant  is  prob- 
ably the  amonvum  Mekgueta  of  Boscoe,  though 
one  of  the  varieties  found  in  the  English  mar- 
kets is  from  the  A.  grana  paradki  of  Sir  J.  E. 
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Smith.  The  negroes  use  the  seeds  as  season- 
ing for  food,  and  in  Africa  they  are  highly  es- 
teemed among  spices.  Their  flavor  is  highly 
pungent  and  peppery.  In  England  they  are 
estensiveiy  used  for  giving  a  factitious  strength 
to  adulterated  gin  and  other  liquors,  and  fre- 
quently appear  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
so-called  "  ^n  flavorings."  (See  Gin.)  They 
are  also  administered  as  medicine  in  veterinary 
practice.  Cardamom  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  thepuktu  aromaticuSf  and  is  also  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

CABDM,  Jerone  (Gibolauo  Oabdatio),  an 
Italian  scholar  and  physician,  born  at  Pavia,  or 
according  to  some  authorities  at  Milan,  Sept,  34, 
1501,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  21,  1676.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  ca  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Milan,  Facio  Cardano.  At  the  age  of  22  he  ac- 
quired no  little  distinction  by  lectures  on  math- 
ematics and  metaphysics,  and  by  his  remark- 
able attainments  In  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
He  refflded  alternately  in  Mil  fin,  Venice,  and  Pa- 
dua till  1533,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mnthematics  in  Milan,  and  a  few  years  later  of 
medicine  in  Pavia.  Difliculties  with  regard  to 
his  salary  soon  caused  him  to  return  to  Milwi, 
where  he  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  considerable 
fame.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  published 
his  mathematical  treatise.  Are  Magna,  and  in 
1650  his  Be  SwiUlitaU,  both  adding  greatly  to 
his  reputation,  which  was  thus  far  grounded 
on  actual  desert.  .The  king  of  Denmark  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  large  annuity  if  he  would 
reside  at  hb  court,  but  Cardan  refused,  and 
continued  to  lecture  and  practise  medicine, 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of 
science,  and  eitjojing  a  popularity  which  was 
apparently  rapidly  increaang.  But  he  now 
began  that  extraordmary  career  of  vice,  ecoen- 
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tricity,  and  quackery  with  which  his  name  is 
connected,  and  which  ia  principally  known  to 
n3  through  his  own  works.  In  1552  he  waa 
called  to  Scotland  hy  John  Hamilton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  to  attend  him  for  an 
IllnesB  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted. 
He  aitcceeded,  thongh  apparently  by  mere  good 
fortune,  in  effecting  a,  cure,  and  was  largely 
rewai'ded.  In  returning  he  drew  the  horo- 
scope of  Edward  VI.,  propheaying  for  tipi  a 
long  life;  but  Edward  died  the  year  after,  and 
Cardan  found  himself  everywhere  ridiculed, 
in  spite  of  his  attempted  esplaiiations.  After 
travelling  for. ten  months  through  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  debaucliery  and  ei- 
travagance  that  soon  reduced  him  to  absolute 
penary,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  repair  his  for- 
times  by  gambling.  His  two  sons  follovfed  the 
example  of  his  vices ;  the  elder  was  executed 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  the  younger  led  a 
life  which  compelled  even  his  father  to  aban- 
don him.  The  various  quackeries  which  Oar- 
dan  practised  during  this  period  are  innumer- 
able; among  them  were  magic  and  astrology, 
with  pretended  methods  of  cure,  which,  how- 
ever, brought  him  few  advantages.  He  took 
the  greatest  pride  in  his  many  eccentricities, 
and  in  considering  himself  different  in  consti- 
tution and  composition  from  other  men.  He 
pretended  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  and  ruled  by  peculiar  fates.  In 
spite  of  his  maimer  of  life,  he  was  called  to 
Pavia  in  1560,  and  in  1602  to  Bologna,  through 
the  influence  of  iiiends,  and  was  a  professor  in 
the  latter  city  from  1563  to  1670 ;  bnt  he  con- 
tinued in  his  former  habits,  and  involved  him- 
self in  many  difiiculties  from  which  he  escaped 
by  going  to  Rome,  where  he  ended  his  life  as 
a  pensioner  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. — Cardan's 
works  present  that  singular  mingling  of  learn- 
ing and  absurdity  which  might  bo  espeeted 
from  the  history  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  222  sKiarate  treatises  besides 
his  autobiography  (iSe  Vita  Propria).  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  works  already  named, 
his  mathematical  essays,  and  his  De  Berv-m 
Varietate,  a  supplement  to  the  treatise  De 
SubtiUtate.  The  best  edition  of  Cardan's  com- 
plete works  is  that  of  Lyons,  Hieronyvd  Gar- 
dani  MediolanenHs  PAitoaopM  ae  Medici  eele- 
ierrimi  Opera  omnia,  Gura  Gwr.  Sponii  (10 
vols,  fol.,  1663). 

C1EDI3I1S,  a  maritime  city  of  Cuba,  capital 
of  the  civil  district  of  its  own  name,  in  the 
Western  department  103  m.  E,  of  Havana;  pop. 
about  11,000,  comprising  7,700  whites,  500  free 
negroes,  and  2,800  slaves.  This  city,  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  sugar-producing  districts 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  founded  in  1828 ;  but 
■  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  be  at  present  one 
of  the  principal  commercial  centres  of  the  isl- 
and. The  streets  are  broad,  regularly  laid  out, 
and  lighted  with  gaa;  s  spacious  square  in  the 
centre  is  embeHislied  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Columbus ;  and  the  houses,  a  number  of  which 
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hav:e  two  stories,  are  neat,  well  bnilt,  and  solid. 
The  port,  protected  by  a  neck  of  land  stretch- 
ing N,  W.  of  the  city,  though  shallow,  is  com- 
modious, and  is  much  Ireqnented  by  shipping, 
the  loading  of  which  is  facilitated  by  a  number 
of  good  wharves,  estcmding  for  the  most  part 
a  long  distance  from  the  shore.  Cardenas  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  military  district;  it  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Havana  and  Mat*nza8 
in  one  direcdon,  and  with  Yucaio  in  the  oppo- 
site direction;  and  several  lines  of  steamers 
and  coasting  vessels  piy  to  various  other  points. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity are  Americans,  to  whom  the  place  is  said 
mainly  to  owe  its  importance ;  whence  it  is 
commonly  called  the  "American  city."  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  some 
coffee,  of  the  first  of  which  commodities  115,- 
000  boxes  are  on  an  average  furnished  annn- 
ally  from  a  single  one  of  the  surrounding 
plantations, 

CIEDI,  Lndovlco,  called  also  Cioou,  a  Floren- 
tine paiuter,  horn  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1569,  died  in  Rome  in  1613.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  success  to  a  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  Oorreggio.  His  "  St.  Peter  healing  the 
Lame,"  now  destroyed,  was  regarded  as  infe- 
rior only  to  the  "  IVansfignration  "  of  Eaphaei. 
His  other  most  esteemed  pictures  are  "  St.  Je- 
rome "and  the  " Conversion  of  8t,  Paul"  at 
Rome,  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  the 
"Trinity,"  "Mary  Magdalene,"  and  the  "Ecce 
Homo,"  at  Florence.  He  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able reputation  also  as  an  architect,  and  de- 
signed the  fine  Renuccini  palace  at  Florence, 
as  well  as  many  palaces  and  public  edifices 
there  and  at  Rome  ;  he  excelled  also  in  some 
■degree  as  an  engraver,  and  published  a  treatise 
on  perspective. 

CiKDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  on  the  river  Taff,  near  its  en- 
ti'ance  into  the  Severn,  22  m.  W.  of  Bristol ; 
pop.  in  1871,  89,675.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Cardiff  was  a  mere  village ;  bnt  the  con- , 
struclion  of  a  fine  dock  by  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
a  large  local  proprietor,  and  the  consequent 
trade  from  the  collieries  of  Sonth  Wales,  con- 
verted it  into  an  important  commercial  town. 
It  is  now  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the 
Welsh  steam  coal,  besides  iron,  slates,  and  other 
local  products.  The  Glamoi^anshire  canal  and 
the  Taff  rtdlway  terminate  here,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  commerce  have  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town.  In  1870  the  exports 
amounted  to  £3,106,571,  and  the  imports  to 
£693,605.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
modem,  and  consists  of  good  buildings,  inclu- 
ding two  fine  ohnrehes  and  several  other 
places  of  jforship,  an  infirmary  hospital,  a 
union  workhouse,  and  a  town  hall  175  ft. 
long,  in  the  Italian  style.  There  is  an  ancient 
casSe,  which  has  been  converted  ^to  a  mod- 
em mansion,  and  is^now  in  poasesMon  of  the 
marquis  of  Bnte. 
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Cardiff,  Itom  the  Castle.    (See  p.  m.) 


CAKDItiiN  (called  by  the  W^lsh  Aberteify),  a 
seaport,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  chief  town  of  CardiganBhire,  Wales, 
on  the  right  bant  of  the  river  Teify,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  wide  estuary,  8  m.  from  the 
sea,  196  m;  W.  by  HT.  of  London;  pop.  ia  187J, 
3,585.  Ruins  of  old  fortifications  still  stand  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  river  is  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of, Cardigan,  begun  by  Gilbert  de  Olfere 
about  1160,  with  two  towers  and  a  wall  still 
standing.  An  ancient  bridge  croaaea  the  river 
oppoMte  the  town.  Owing  to  obatruotiona  in 
the  harbor,  only  vessels  of  light  tonnage  can 
come  up  to  the  wharves  at  moat  aeaatms  of  the 
year.  The  chief  exports  are  oats,  butter,  and. 
slates.  In  1864  the  inhabitants  owned  118 
sailing  vessels  under  and  69  sailing  vessels  over 
60  tons.  The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are 
of  some  importance. 

ClItDieiN,  Jamts  Thomas  Bndenell,  seventh 
earl  o^  a  British  general,  bora  at  Hambleton, 
Oct.  16,  1797,  died  at  Deene  Park,  Northamp- 
tonshire, March  28,  1808.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  army 
May  0,  1824,  as  cornet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish 
hussars,  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brude- 
neU.  His  family  influence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 
land procured  for  hira  rapid  promotion,  and  on 
Dec.  3, 1830,  be  was  made  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  15th  husaars.  He  was  soon  after  tried 
by  court  martial  on  a  ohai^  of  tyranny  and 
eapionage  made  by  the  m^or  of  the  regiment, 
and  removed  from  active  service.  In  March, 
1833,  he  was  restored  to  the  service,  being  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  colonel  of  the  11th  hus- 
sars. Lord  Brudenell  was  a  member  of  the 
honae  of  commons  from  the  period  of  his  com- 
ing of  age  in  1818  till  August,  1887,  when  on 
the  death  of  his  father  he  became  earl  of  Cardi- 
gan. He  retained  the  command  of  his  re^ment, 
and  became  involved  in  auarrols  with  several 
of  liis  subordinates.  In  1840  he  fought  a  duel 
with  Oapt.  Tuokett,  who  had  cenaured  his  con- 


duct in-  a  newspaper.  Capt  Tucfcett  was 
wounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  was  tried  before 
the  house  of  lords  and  acquitted,  but  public 
opinion  was  against  him.  .  His  reputation, 
however,  as  an  accomplished  cavalry  oflicer, 
and  the  satiafaction  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton expressed  in  1848  with 'the  efficiency  of  his 
regiment,  led  to  Ma  promotion.  On  the  out- 
breaic  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Cardigan  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  m^or  genera),  and  ap- 
pointed brigadier  in  command  of  the  light, 
cavalry  brigade.  This  brigade  constituted  the 
celebrated  "six  hundred"  who  were  led  by 
Lord  Cardigan  in  the  "  death  charge  "  at  Bala- 
klava,  Oct.  35,  1854.  On  that  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  received  from  Lord  Luoan,  hia 
brother-in-law,  an  order  to  capture  certain 
guns  from  the  Russians.  A  mile  and  a  half 
had'  to  be  traversed  under  fire  before  the  ene- 
my could  be  met,  and  the  Russian  forces  stood 
in  formidable  array  in  every  direction.  The 
enterprise  seemed  hopeless.  Cardigan,  how- 
ever, led  on  the  charge  and  actually  took  the 
guns,  his  men  cutting  their  way  through  the 
infantry  support  and  through  ,the  cavalry,  and 
then  back  again,  nnder  the  play  of  the  Ruasian 
batteries,  but  with  fearfully  diminished  num- 
bers, nearly  three  fourtlis  having  fallen.  As  the 
hero  of  this  daring  exploit,  Lord  Cardigan  waa 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  on  his  return 
to  England,  was  created  a  K.  C,  B.,  and  ap- 
pointed inspector  general  of  the  cavalry,  which 
post  he  held  from  1855  to  1860.  In  August, 
1859,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  dragoon 
guards;  in  August^  I860,  colonel  of  the  11th 
regiment,  or  Prince  Albert's  own  hussars;  and 
in  February,  1861,lieutenantgeneral.  He  died 
in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  his  horse, 
CIBDICMSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  South 
Wales,  bordering  oh  Cardigan  bay;  area,  693 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  73,488.  The  county  is 
mountainous,  except  in  the  N.  E,  near  the  sea, 
where  it  is  flat.  The  rivers  are  small,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Teify,  Tstwith,  and  Dody,  and 
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there  are  seTeral  small  lakes.  Slate  is  the  pre-  ' 
vailing  geological  feature  of  the  county.  Veins 
of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found.  Some  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  woollen  are  carried  on ; 
oats,  bntter,  cattle,  sheep,  woollene,  and  slates 
are  esported.  Eemalns  of  castlea  and  religious 
houses  are  freqnent,  as  are  druidical  remains 
and  Roman  encampments.  Capital,  Cardigan, 
ClRDINiL  (Lat.  ca/fdinaVis,  principal  or  chief), 
originally,  any  clergyman  bearing  an  ofRoial 
appointment  in  a  principal  church.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  title  became  the  esclusive  desig- 
■nation  of  the  principal  clergy  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  aa  the  natural  connsellors  of  the 
pope,  acquired  an  influence  and  consideration 
of  a  superior  kind.  Thus,  in  process  of  time, 
an  ecclesiastical  senate  was  formed  to  advise  and 
aasist  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  government 
of  the  church;  and  the  constitution  of  this 
body  was  continually  perfected  until  it  was 
nltimately  fixed  in  its  present  form  by  Pope 
Sistus  T.  (1585-'90).  The  dignity  of  cardinal 
is  the  highest  in  the  Latin  church  after  that  of 
pope,  who  is  elected  by  the  assembled  body  of 
cardinals.  (See  Conclave.)  Cardinals  have 
also  the  rank  of  secular  princes,  being  classed 
with  electors,  and  nest  sfeer  kings.  Their  in- 
signia (besides  those  worn  by  bishops,  which 
all  cardinals,  even  those  who  are  not  in  sacred 
orders,  are  entitled  to  use)  are  a  purple  mantle, 
a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  ring  of  sapphire  set  in  gold. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  cardinal 
bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons ; 
and  tne  maximum  number  of  these  classes  is 
respeotively  6,  50,  and  li.  The  first  ehtss, 
when  full,  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  six  snf- 
fragan  sees  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church, 
Ostia,  Porto,  Albano,  Tuaculum,  Sabina,  and 
Palestrma.  Their  title  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  were  obliged  to  officiate  pon- 
tifically  on  certain  days  in  the  greater  baailioaa 
of  Rome,  and  were  inangurated  or  incardinated 
{fmoa/rdinatX)  into  these  functions,  and  hence 
ranked  as  the  chief  of  the  cardinals,  who  were, 
as  stated  above,  tie  clergy  of  these  principal 
churches.  The  cardinal  priests  were  originally 
the  arch  priests  who  presided  over  the  clergy 
attached  to  the  principal  churches,  of  which 
there  were  already  25  at  the  close  of  the  6tL 
century.  The  cardinal  deacons  sprung  from 
the  regionary  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  ori- 
ginally 7  and  afterward  li,  each  one  having 
charge  over  the  poor  in  a  certain  district  of  the 
city.  In  modern  times  the  cardinal  priests  are 
very  frequently  archbishops  and  bishops.  Each 
one,  however,  derives  Ms  title  from  a  particular 
church,  and  in  that  church  he  has  special  juris- 
diction. The  cardinal  deacons  may  he  priests, 
deacons,  or  subdeacons,  or  merely  in  minor 
orders.  They  are  generally  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  study  of  law,  diplomacy, 
and  statesmanship,  and  are  employed  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Roman  couri^.  Every 
cardmal,  whatever  order  he  may  have  receiv- 
ed, exercises  qnasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his 
church,  gives  solemn  benediction,  and  issues 
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Those  who  are  priests  can  give 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders.  They  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  prelates,  even  patriarchs,  and 
have  a  decisive  voice  in  general  councils.  The 
appointment  of  a  cardinal  rests  exclusively  with 
the  pope.  The  number  is  never  quite  filled, 
and  there  ara  always  some  reserved  in  petto,  to 
he  announced  when  a  death  occurs  or  any  other 
suitable  ppportunity  presents  itself.  In  accord- 
ance with  stipulations  entered  into  at  different 
times,  the  pope  appoints  a  few  cardinals  recom- 
mended by  tiie  principal  Catholic  sovereigns, 
who  are  called  crown  cardinals.  The  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  constitutions  of 
Sixtus  V,  direct  that  the  cardinals  should  be 
selected  as  far  as  possible  from  all  nations. 
The  reasons  of  this,  direction  are  evident;  for, 
as  the  pope  exercises  supreme  authority  over 
so  many  national  churches  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  needs  the  advice  of  wise  and 
learned  men  from  ail  civilized  countries  in  order 
to  give  a  truly  oathohc  character  to  his  admin- 
istration. On  Jan.  1,  1873,  there  were  47  car- 
dinals, leaving  2^  vacancies.  There  were  i 
cardinal  bishops,  all  bom  in  Italy;  36  cardinal 
priests,  of  whom  25  were  born  in  Italy,  5  in 
France,  8  in  Germany,  1  in  Spain,  1  in  Ireland, 
and  1  in  Guatemala;  and  7  cardinal  deacons, 
all  bom  in  Italy.  Of  these  47  cardinals,  S8 
were  appointed  by  Pope  Pins  IX,  The  oldest 
was  the  cardinal  priest  Alexander  BiUet,  arch- 
bishop of  Chamb6ry,  born  in  1783,  appoint- 
ed in  1861 ;  the  youngest,  the  cardinal  priest 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  bom  in  1828,  appointed  in 
1868.  There  were  19  more  than  70  years  of 
age,  10  between  60  and  70,  5  between  50  and 
ao,  and  4  between  40  and  50. 

CIRDDJAL  BIBD,  or  Caidiiul  Grwbeat,  a  bird 
of  the  finch  family  (ca/rdmalU  Yirginimiua, 
Bonap.).  It  has  a  very  large  bill,  moderate 
wings,  and  a  gradnated  tail  longer  than  the 


tsrainttl  BW  (CarainflUfl  Vlrelnlimis), 

wmgs,  the  length  is  &JmL,hos;  the  hill  red; 
the  crown  surmoui^d  by  a  flattened  erectile 
crest,  about  an  mc"  lon^  the  general  color 
bright  vermihon  red,  darkest   on  the  back, 
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rump,  and  tail ;  a  narrow  band  around  the  bass 
of  the  bill,  the  chin,  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  black.  The  female  is  light  oUve  above, 
with  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  head,  and  brown- 
ish yellow  below  and  on  the  sides;  the  tail, 
wings,  and  crest  have  a  dull  red  color.  It  is 
found  in  the  southern  states  as  far  west  as  Mia- 
sonri,  and  probably  along  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Eocky  raonntaina.  This  is  oneof  our.most 
highly  prized  cage  birds,  onaccount  of  its  color, 
vivacity,  strength  and  variety  of  song,  and 
ease  of  keeping ;  numbers  have  been  carried  to 
Europe,  and  in  England  they  are  called  Vir- 
gmia  nightingales,  a  name  to  which  Latham 
says  they  are  fully  entitled  from  the  clear^iess 
and  exceUenee  of  their  notes ;  they  sing  from 
March  to  September,  and  are  said  by  Wilson 
to  be  most  lively  in  wet  weather ;  they  are 
often  called  red  birds.  The  males  when  con- 
fined together  fight  violently,  and  will  try  to 
attack  their  own  images  reflected  in  a  mirror ; 
the  females  are  often  nearly  as  good  singers  as 
the  males.  Tbeirfoodconsiatschiefly  of  maize, 
and  the  seeds  of  various  ft'uits ;  they  are  said 
to  destroy  bees.  There  are  other  species  of 
these  beautiful  songsters  in  Central  America 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America. 
The  nests  are  made  of  twit^j,  weeds,  and  vines, 
lined  with  finer  materials,  and  aro  placed  in  a 
holly  or  laure!  buah ;  the  eggs  are  four,  of  a 
dull  white  color,  with  numerous  markings  of 
brownish  ohve. 

GABDINAL  TIBTDES,  those  moral  virtues  which 
are  regarded  as  being  the  basis  of,  and  involved 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in,  all  right  antion ;  so 
named  from  cardo,  a  hinge,  as  denoting  the 
fundamental  point  on  which  all  things  turn. 
Of  these  the  ancients  reckoned  four,  represent- 
ing the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  circle 
which  a  hinge  describes.  These  fonr  were  jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

CARDSO^,  a  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Clyde,  4  m.  N.  W.  of  Dumbarton ; 
pop,  about  8,000.  It  has  bleacheries  and  cot- 
ton mannfactories,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
Castle  hUl,  the  name  given  to  the  site  where 
once  stood  the  castle  which  Robert  Bruce 
built,  and  where  he  died,  June  7,  1329. 

CARDS,  in  cloth  manufacture,  combs  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  serve  to  disengage 
the  fibres  of  an  entangled  njaas  and  lay  them 
parallel.  Every  fibre  on  the  card  isdoubled  up, 
and  they  are  afterward  extended  by  an  opera- 
tion called  drawmg  and-  doubling.  Cards  are 
made  by  inserting  in  a  piece  of  leather  iine 
wires  projecting  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  leather,  and  all  slightly  bent  the  same 
way.  These  small  books  are  prevented  from 
turning  by  being  made  in  pairs.  Two  of  them 
are  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  bent  like  the  three 
Mdes  of  a  sq^uare ;  this  is  inserted  through  fwo 
holes  in  the  leather,  and  the  two  projecting 
ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direction  The 
leather,  bristling  with  hoofes,  is  attached  to  a 
flat  or  cylindrical  surface.  A  card  is  an  mstru 
jnent  in  wMch  two  such  surfaces  are  opposed, 
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and  made  to  move  at  a  very  small  dktance 
from  each  other ;  the  cotton  or  wool  to  be  dis- 
entangled is  placed  between  them.  The  cards 
opposed  to  each  other  are  placed  in  different 
positions  according  to  the  result  to  be  obtained. 
At  first  the  hooka  are  placed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  at  each  stroke  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  tuft  are  hooked  on  one  card  and  some 
on  the  other;  this  is  called  the  tearing  posi- 
tion. After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked  on,  one 
of  the  cards  is  reversed,  and  at  the  next  stroke 
the  card  which  moves  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  its  own  hooks  strips  from  the  other  all 
the  fibres;  this  is  called  the  stripping  position. 
Flat  cards  have  been  used  by  hand  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Cylinder  cards  and 
the  carding  machine  were  invented  in  the  18th 
century  by  Lewis  Paul  of  Northampton,  "Eng- 
land, and  were  much  improved  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  This  machine  operates  as  fol- 
lows :  The  wool  or  cotton  to  be  carded,  after 
being  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  in  an- 
other machine,  is  engaged  between  the  feed 
rollers.  The  fibres  are  taken  ofi"  by  the  drum 
and  carried  to  the  large  runner,  which  takes 
otf  the  loose  fibres,  and  is  stripped  of  them  by 
the  small  roller,  which  returns  them  to  the 
drum.  The  drum  carries  them  anew  to  the 
large  runner,  but  they  are  hooked  more  firmly 
and  move  onward  to  the  top  cards ;  some  of 
them  remain  there,  and  the  others  are  complete- 
ly extended  and  reach  the  doffer,  which  takes 
off  a  portion  of  them  ;  these  are  stripped  from 
it  by  the  doffer  knife  and  form  the  fleece ;  the 
others  are  carried  round  again  to  the  runners 
and  top  cards,'  At  each  passage  some  are 
taken  off.  From  time  to  time  the  top  cards 
and  cylinders  are  cleaned  of  the  fibres  accumu- 
lated in  their  teeti. — The  machine  for  making 
cards  was  the  invention  of  Amos  Whittemore, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  which  he  took  a  pat- 
ent in  1797.  An  English  patent  was  issued  in 
1811  to  J.  C.  Dyer.  A  fillet  of  leather  is  pre- 
pared of  equal  thickness  throughout  by  draw- 
ing it  between  a  cylinder  and  a  scraper,  which 
takes  off  all  inequalities.  One  end  of  the  fillet 
IS  then  placed  between  two  feed  cylinders,  and 
is  guided  laterally  by  rollers.  These  are  acted 
upon  at  intervals,  and  each  time  they  move 
they  caJTy  the  fillet  sideways  the  distance  be- 
tween two  hooks.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
5 lace  the  hooks  in  oblique  lines,  the  motion 
escribed  is  combined  with  a  motion  of  the 
feed  rollers.  After  each  motion  of  the  fillet 
of  leather,  a  fork  brought  down  at  the  proper 
angle  pierces  two  holes  in  the  leather ;  a  piece 
of  a  hard-drawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in ;  a  small 
block  of  steel  descending  upon  it  holds  it  firm- 
ly, the  wire  is  cut  off;  two  sliding  pieces  of 
metal  bend  it  up  against  the  sides  of  the  block, 
and  the  points  are  pressed  int^>  the  holes  in  the 
leather.  The  blocks  and  other  parts  spoken 
of  recede  out  of  the  way,  and  other  parts  come 
forward  to  drive  the  staple  in  and  bend  it  to 
the  required  angle.  All  these  operations  are 
eflected  by  means  of  rotary  cams  acting  upon- 
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the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rods,  some  by  their 
periphery,  some  by  their  sides,  as  is  usual  in 
maohines  fur  raannfactaring  small  objects 
whicL..  require  to  be  submitted  to  numerous 
and  oomples  motiouB. — Nnmeroiis  patents 
have  been  granted  by  the  United  Stales  for 
improvements  in  cards,  carding  machines,  and 
card  making.    (See  Cotton  MiNUFAOTDEE.) 

CiBDS,  Mumfietiire  ot  Playing  and  ad- 
dress cards  are  prepared  from  cardboards, 
made  by  pasting  a  sheet  oi  cartridge  paper 
betweeu  two  sheets  of  white  or  colored  paper ; 
or  for  ornamented  backs,  slieets  may  be 
printed  with  the  intended  design.  Card- 
boards of  extra  thickness  may  have  two  or 
more  sheets  of  cartridge  paper  interposed. 
As  ordinarily  made,  the  first  process,  called 
mingling,  -  is  arranging  a  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper  between  eack  pair  of  skeets  in  a  ream 
of -wkite  demy  paper.  The  pile  thus  made  is 
called  a  head.  Placed  on  a  table  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  paster,  he  draws  down  the  top 
sheet,  and  brushes  it  over  with  paste;  then 
the  cartridge  paper,  drawn  down  on  tlie 
pasted  surface,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
its  surface  is  immediately  covered  with  two 
sheets  drawn  down  at  once  upon  it.  The 
npper  one  is  pasted  for  the  nest  cartridge 
paper,  and  so  on  till  the  head  is  again  made 
up.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press,  by  which  the  water 
is  expelled  from  the  sheets.  Removed  from 
this,  each  outside  pair  is  successively  taken  oS^ 
one  board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and 
ensp^ded  on  lines  2i  hours  in  a  heated  room 
to  dry.  The  boards  are  then'paased  between 
stiff  cylinder  brushes,  by  which  they  are  well 
robbed  and  partially  polished.  They  may  next 
be  varnished  on  the  side  intended  for  the  backs, 
thus  making  them  water-proof  and  Jess  likely 
to  be  soiled.  They  are  then  rolled  between  a 
warm  iron  and  a  paper  roller,  as  in  the  process 
of  calendering,  nest  between  two  polished  iron 
rollers,  nest  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper  in- 
terposed between  the  cardboards,  and  finally 
they  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons. 
The  boards  are  thus  made  straight  and  even, 
and  receive  a  finely  polished  gtaaed  surface. 
If  not  intended  for  playing  cards,  they  may 
now  be  cut  into  the  required  sizes  of  address 
cards.  To  be  enamelled,  they  receive  an  ap- 
plication of  china  white,  or  silver  white  (a 
Tery  pure  variety  of  white  lead),  which  is  first 
mised  with  water  containing  some  fine  aze, 
made  from  parchment  cuttings  boiled  down. 
This  application,  being  smoothed  over  with  a 
badger's  hair  brash,  is  first  dried,  then  rubbed 
over  with  fiannel  dipped  la  powdered  talc,  and 
finally  polished  with  a  close-set  brush.— The 
old  way  of  painting  playing  cards  was  by  the 
use  of  stencU  plates,  with  openings  correspond.- 
ing  to  the  spots,  each  plate  comprising  many 
cards,  so  as  to  cover  a  cardboard.  Through 
these  openings  the  color  was  introduced  with 
ft  brush.  The  court  or  face  cards  reijuired  a 
stencil  for  each  color,  one  being  applied  and 


then  another,  the  open  spaces  in  each  being 
where  the  color  used  with  it  belonged.  The 
operations  somewhat  resemble  the  printing  of 
colors  on  cloth.  A  cardboard,  when  Urns 
painted,  was  cut  up  into  its  separate  cards. 
Printing  has  succeeded  to  the  use  of  the  sten- 
cil, and  the  process  in  use  for  applying  different 
colors  is  by  blocks,  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  calico  printer.  The  English  manufac- 
turers receive  the  print  of  the  ace  of  spades 
from  the  stamp  office,  this  being  the  duty  card, 
costing  the  manufacturers  Is.  sterling.  But  if 
the  cards  are  for  exportation,  no  duty  is  re- 
quired, and  the  duty  card  in  t^is  case  bears  a 
printed  notice,  forbidding  its  use  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 

CARDS,  Playing,  Like  the  game  of  chess, 
cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  baaed  upon  the  same 
warlike  associations,  some  of  the  figures  of 
chess  having  appeared  also  in  the  cards  used 


Hindoo  CArde,  reduced. — Kiag  ond  VMcr. 

in  the  Orient.  In  Hindostan  cards  were  called 
tehafar-toM,  .wgnitying  four  crowns  or  four 
kings,  the  popular  name  being_  taj  or  tai. 
There  is  no  queen,  the  court  suits  being  the 
king  and  his  vizier.  The  king  is  variously 
represented,  but  the  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
royal  umbrella  o        ■  -    ■      ■      r^i 


mounted,  sometunes  on  a  horse,  sometimes  on 
a  camel,  sometimes  on  a  tiger.  The  Chinese 
call  their  cards  cAe-pae  or  paper  tjoketa;  they 
have  30  cards  in  a  pack,  S  suits  of  9  cards 
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each,  and  3  single  cards  which  are  superior  to 
all  the  others. — The  most  ancient  fonn  of  cards 
is  still  preserved  in  the  figures  of  the  cards 
used  in  the  French  game  of  tarots.  This  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  the  game  was 
ori^nally  connected  with  religions,  necroman- 
tic, and  scientific  associationa.  The  ancient 
terms  for  cards,  as  naype»  in  Spain  and  naihi 
in  Italy,  are  also  of  Arahio  etymology,  and  sig- 
nify fortune  telhng  In  all  probabihty,  cards 
were  introduced  mto  Europe  by  Arats,  Jews, 
and  other  oriental  races,  before  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, the  Sai  acens  especiaOy  havmg  made  the 
gamspo[inlar  m  Spain  and  Italy  whence  the 
taste  for  it  spread  mto  Germany  France,  and 
England.  The  first  hiatonoal  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  trermanj  11  m  tlie  "^tadtbueh  of 


Angaburg  of  1273,  where  it  is  stated  that 
"Eadolph  I.  amused  himself  with  playing 
cards  and  other  games."  The  use  of  cards  in 
Italy  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1299.  The  first 
■authentic  record  in  France  ooonrs  in  1893. 
early  as  the  16th  century  an  active  trade 
cards  sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  was  chieiiy 
carried  on  at  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  CTm, 
the  demand  from  Franco,  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  oonntries,  producing  great 
prosperity  among  the  manufactnrera.  The 
most  eminent  manufacturer  of  cards  in  France 
in  the  I6th  centnry  was  Jean  Volay.  In  Eng- 
land the  manufacture  of  cards  flourished  espe- 
cially undM  Elizabeth.  But  no  sooner  had 
cards  come  to  be  generaUy  used  an  Europe 
than  they  were  prohibited  by  several  govern- 
ments, partly  from  moral' considerations,  the 
first  games,  as  Landghnee/it  in  G«nnany,  lans- 
quenet and  piquet  in  France,  being  games  of 
chance;  partly  from  considerarionsirf political 
economy,  as  in  England,  where  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cards  was  considered  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  of  home  manufacturers.  The 
prohibition,  however,  only  tended  to  increase 
the  taste  for  cards.  In  England,  under  Eioh- 
ard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  card  playing  grew  ir 
favor.  The  latter  monarch  was  very  fond  of 
the  game,  and  his  daughter  Margaret  was 
found  playing  cards  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
VOL.  m.— 60 
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when  he  came  to  woo  her.  The  popularity 
which  cards  gradually  obtained  in  England 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  political 
pamphlets  under  the  name  of  "  Bloody  Games 
of  Cards,"  and  kindred  titles,  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  against  Charles 
I.  One  of  the  most  striking  pnblioations  of 
this  kind  was  one  in  1660  on  the  royal  game 
of  ombre.  In  "  Pepys's  Diary,"  under  the  date 
of  Feb.  17,  1697,  it  is  stated  that  on  Sabbath 
evenings  he  fomid  "the  qneene,  the  duchesse 
of  York,  and  another  or  two,  at  cards,  with 
the  rooms  full  of  ladies  and  great  men. "■^— The 
marks  upon  the  suits  of  cards  are  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  four  difterent  classes  of 
society^  hearts  representing,  according  to  this 
supposition,  the  clergy,  spades  the  nobility 
(Ital.  ^ada,  a  sword),  clubs  the  serfs,  and  dia- 
monds the  citizens.  The  figures  originated 
with  military  and  historical  associations.  80 
we  find  the  kings  in  the  first  French  cards, 
David,  Alexander,  Cfesar,  and  Charlemagne, 
representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  French ;  the  queens, 
representing  Argine,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pal- 
las, The  knaves,  the  ace,  and  the  number  of 
the  cards  were  based  upon  similar  ideas;  bnt 
many  changes  and  modifications  have  taken 
place  at  various  periods,  according  to  the 
customs  and  tastes  of  different  countries. 
About  the  year  1660  herajdic  cards  were  in- 
troduced into  England,  on  which  the  kings 
of  clubs,  spades,  diamonds,  and  hearts  were 
respectively  represented  by  the  arms  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  A  modem  pack  consists  of  62  cards, 
comprising  four  suits:  two  red,  hearts  and 
diamonds;  and  two  black,  spades  and  clubs. 
Each  suit  consists  of  three  court  or  picture 
cards,  the  king,  qneen,  and  knave,  and  tea 
other  cards  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
spote,  ranging  from  one  to  ten.  The  one  spot 
is  known  as  tlie  ace,  and  the  two  and  three 
are  often  celled  respectively  the  "  deuce  "  and 
"  tray." — Breitkopf s  Versuch  dm  UrapTung» 
der  Spiellarteit  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
dissertations  on  the  subject.  Singer's  "  Ee- 
searches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards" 
was  published  in  London  in  1816;  Leber's 
iHmAea  ImtoHqum  gwr  let  carteg  d  jouer,  in 
Paris  in  1842 ;  and  Ohatto's  "  Facts  and  Spec- 
ulations on  the  Oripn  and  History  of  Playing 
Cards,"  in  London  in  1848. 

GIBDUCHI,  an  ancient  warlike  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  between 
Mesopotamia  and  modern  Persia,  now  named 
Kurdistan,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Kurds.  They  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and  baffled 
all  the  attempts  of  Persian  monarchs  to  subdue 
them.  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  after 
the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  lay  through  the  country 
of  the  Carduchi,  and  was  harassed  by  constant 
attacks  from  the  natives.  Xenophon  gives  an 
account  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
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CiRDWELL.  I.  Edvud,  an  English  clergy- 
man, born  at  Blackburn,  LancaBhire,  m  1787, 
died  in  Oxford,  May  23,  1861.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  in  1809  became  feliow  of  his  college, 
tutor,  and  lectnrer,  and  in  1814  was  appointed 
ojLa  of  the  university  esaminers.  In  1S2S  he 
was  elected  Oamden  professor  of  history  and 
in  1881  principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  suoLeeding 
Archbi^op  Whately.  He  also  held  a  college 
hving,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
governing  council  of  the  nniveraity,  and  was  the 
priTatesecretaryofthree  successive  chancellors. 
Ho  wi-ote  several  works  bearing  npon  English 
ecclesiastical  history  and  "Lectures  on  the 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,"aiid  edited 
Ariatotle'a  "Ethics,"' Josephns's  "History  of 
the  War  of  the  Jews,"  ana  a  ■Bariortim  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  marginal  har- 
mony and  notes,  n.  Edwanl,  an  English  states- 
man, nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Liver- 
pool in  1813.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. He  took  a  double  first-class  degree  at 
Oxford  in  3835,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1888.  Hewas  elected  to  parliament  for  Oiith- 
eroe  in  1843,  and  as  a  supporter  and  friend  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  whose  literary  eseoa- 
tors  he  became,  he  was  returned  for  Liverpool 
in  1847;  but  he  failed  to  be  returned  for  that 
city  and  also  for  Ayrshire  in  1852,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Oxford  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  January,  1863,  as  a  hberal  conservative. 
He  was  secretary  of  the,  treasury  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  to  July,  1846 ;  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  from  December,  1862,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1855 ;  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  from 
June,  1859,  to  July,  18fll ;  from  the  latter 
period  till  April,  1864,  chancellor  of  the  dnchy 
of  Lancaster ;  and  afterward  secretary  for  the 
colonies  till  July,  1866.  In  December,  1868, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
education  and  secretary  of  state  for  war,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold  (18T3). 

C1K£|IE,  Mule  Jntolse,  a  French  cook,  bom 
in  Paris,  June  8,  1784,  died  Jan.  12,  1833.  In 
1804  he  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency as  a  cook  that  he  entered  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand's kitchen,  where  lie  gained  an  unpar- 
alleled reputation.  He  was  afterward  employed 
by  the  prince  regent  of  England  (George  IV.), 
and  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
He  also  evinced  his  talents  at  the  congresses 
of  Ais-la-Ohapelle,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  re- 
mained some  lime  at  the  court  of  Wiirt«mberg, 
and  finally  retumed  to  France,  where  his  ser- 
vices were  secured  by  Baron  James  Rothschild. 
Oarfeme  was  an  artist  in  his  line,  always  eager 
for  progress  and  improvement;  he  pecuUarly 
excelled  in  pastry,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  serving  the  table.  He  published  Le  patUsier 
fittoresque,  iUnstrated  by  128  plates ;  Le  cuisi- 
mer  pa/risien;  Le  pdUssier  royal  parinien ; 
and  Le  mcdtre  d'hSUl  /rmtgaia,  a  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modern  cooking. 

CA£EW,  Thomas,  an  English  poe^  born  in 
Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  in  1639.  He 
studied  at  Osford,  and  afterward  became  gen- 
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tleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  He 
enjojed  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
otlier  poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and 
of  hismanners.  He  wrote  sonnets 
poetry,  and  a  masque  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Henry  Lawes,  called  Caelum  Britanni- 
cum  It  was  performed  by  the  king  and  nobles, 
at  Whitehall,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1633.  Two 
of  the  best  pieces  in  his  collected  works  also 
appear  among  the  works  of  Herrick. 

CAKET.  1.  HeoTT,  an  Enghsh  poet  and  musi- 
cian, a  natural  son  of  George  Savile,  marquis 
of  Halifas,  bom  near  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, committed  suicide,  Oct.  4,  1743.  "God 
save  the  King"  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  baUad  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley  "  is  his. 
In  1729  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
in  1782  six  cantatas  written  and  set  to  music 
by  himself.  He  wrote  several  operatic  farces, 
two  of  which,  "Ohrononhotonthologos"  (1734) 
and  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantley "  (1737),  met 
with  great  success.  His  songs  were  pub- 
lished in  1740,  and  his  dramatic  works  in  1748. 
IL  Ces^  Sktlle,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1807.  He  was 
iirst  a  printer,  but  became  an  actor,  and  spent 
40  years  in  composing  and  sin^ng  popular  and 
patriotic  songs.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  farces. 

CAEE¥,  Henry  Oharles,  an  American  politi- 
ca!  economist,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,  1798.  He  was  educated 
as  a  bookseller,  entering  his  father's  store  at 
the  age  of  8,  and  remaned  there,  mingling  his 
elementary  studies  in  literature  with  business, 
till  1814,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  This  a^ooialion  continned  till  his  father 
retired  in  1821.  He  then  became  the  leading 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Carey  and  Lea,  and  sub- 
sequently in  that  of  Carey,  I^ea,  and  Carey,  in 
their  time  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the 
country.  In  1824  he  established  the  system 
of  trade  sales,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  be- 
tween booksellers.  In  1835,  after  a  successM 
career,  he  withdrew  from  business,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  Ori- 
ginaJly  a  zeaJous  advocate  of  free  trade,  he 
lieoame  convinced  that  real  free  trade  with 
foreign  countries  was  impossible  in  the  existing 
state  of  American  industry,  and  that  a  period 
of  protection  must  first  be  gone  through  with. 
In  this  view,  free  trade  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  ought  to  tend,  and  protection  the 
indispensable  means  of  arriving  at  it.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  po- 
litical economy,  opposed  to  the  rent  doctrine  of 
Rioardo  and  the  Malthusian  theory  of  popula- 
tion. The  leading  principles  of  his  system  are, 
briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage  isola- 
tion man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his 
moral  and  social  progress  are  dependent  on  his 
subjecting  nature  to  himself,  that  the  land, 
worthless  in  itself,  gains  all  its  value  from  hu- 
man labor;  that  the  primitive  man,  without 
tools  and  without  science,  of  necessity  begins 
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his  cultivation  upoa  the  light,  salubrious,  and 
easy  soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually 
advances  to  the  sytijugation  of  more  fertile  and 
difSouIt  regions;  that  the  real  interests  of  class- 
es and  individuals  are  essentially  harmonious; 
that  there  is  in  the  normal  condition  of  things 
ft  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  to  diminution  in  tlie  rate,  though 
to  increase  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of 
capital;  and  that  the  well  being  and  advance- 
ment of  society  correspond  to  the  degrees  of 
association  and  of  liberty  which  esist  in  it. 
His  first  book  was  an  "Essay  on  the  Eate  of 
Wages,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of 
the  Difference  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labor- 
ing Population  throughout  the  World"  (1835). 
TWs  work  was  reproduced  and  expanded  in 
"The  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  (3 
vols.  8vo,  I837-'40),  Hia  succeeding  works 
are;  "The  Credit  System  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States"  (1838);  "An- 
swers to  the  Questions,  What  oonstitntea  Cur- 
rency f  What  are  the  Causes  of  its  Unsteadi- 
ness) and  What  is  the  Remedy?"  a  pamphlet 
(1840) ;  "The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu- 
ture" (8vo,  1848);  "The  Harmony  of  Inter- 
ests "  (1850) ;  "  The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign:  Whyit  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be  Ex- 
tinguished ;  "  "  Letters  on  Intetnadonal  Copy- 
right" (1853;  new  ed.j  1868);  "  Letters  to  the 
President  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  PoKcy 
of  the  Union,  and  its  Effects,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Condition  of  the  People  and  the  States" 
(1858);  "Principlesof  Social  Science  "(3  vols,, 
18fi8-'9);  "A  Series  of  Letters  on  Political 
Economy  "  {1800),  and  another  series  in  1865 ; 
"  The  Way  to  Outdo  England  without  Fight- 
ii^  her"  (1865);  "Review  of  the  Deoade 
1857-'fiT"  (1867);    "Review  of  Wells's  Re- 

fort "  (1868) ;  "  Shall  we  have  Peace! "  (1869), 
or  several  years  he  also  contributed  the  lead- 
ing papers  in  "  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the 
AnTO,  a  monthly  periodical  published  in  New 
York,  some  of  which  were  afterward  collected 
in  his  "Harmony  of  Interests."  He  has  also 
written  much  in  some  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  country,  on  subjeota  connected 
with  his  special  study.  His  "Miscellaneous 
Works"  were  published  in  one  volume  in  18G9, 
His  latest  work  is  "  The  Unity  of  Law  "  (1873). 
The  principal  of  these  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  Italian,  Rusaan,  and 
Spanish  (the  "Principles  of  Social  Science" 
into  German  byAdler,  Berlin,  1893-'4;  others 
by  Dahring,  1865). 

CiBEY,  Mathcw,  an  American  publisher  and 
author,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 1760, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  16,  1839.  At  the 
age  of  15  years  he  began  to  learn  the  business 
of  printer  and  bookseller,  and  two  years  later 
published  a  pamphlet  on  duelling,  followed 
soon  after  by  an  address  to  the  Irish  Oathohcs 
on  their  oppression  by  the  penal  code,  which 
was  so  inflammatory  that  it  caused  his  flight 
to  Paris.  After  remaining  there  a  year  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Ireland,  where  he  edited  for  a  short 
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time  the  "Freeman's  Journal,"  and  in  1783 
established  the  "Tolunteer's  Journal,"  which 
floon  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation  by 
its  bold  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of  meas- 
ures of  the  opposition,  which  led  soon  after  to 
the  recognition  by  Great  Britdn  of  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland.  On  account 
of  an  attack  upon  parliament  and  the  ministry 
he  was  in  1784  arraigned  before  the  house  of 
commons  for  libel,  and  committed  to  Newgate, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  until  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  After  his  liberation  he  sailed 
for  America,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  15, 
1784,  and  two  months  after  started  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Herald,"  the  first  newspaper  in 
America  which  fm^nished  accurate  reports  of 
legislative  debates,  Carey  acting  as  his  own 
reporter.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Col.  Oswald, 
the  editor  of  a  rival  journal,  and  received  a 
wound  which  confined  him  to  his  house  for 
more  than  IS  months.  Soon  after  he  began 
the  publication  of  "The  American  Museum," 
which  he  conducted  for  six  years  with  much 
ability  but  little  success.  In  1791  he  married, 
and  began  business  as  a  bookseller  on  a  very 
humble  scale.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever, -two  years  later,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  health,  and  active  in 
his  study  of  the  disease  and  attentions  to  the 
sick;  and  the  results  of  his  extensive  observa- 
tion were  collected  and  published  in  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793."  In  the 
same  year  he  founded  the  Hibernian  society. 
In  1796  he  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  who  united 
under  tbe  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  American  Sunday  school 
society.  In  1810  he  engaged  warmly  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  United  States  bank, 
writing  articles  for  newspapers,  and  publishing 
pamphlets  which  he  distributed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  1814  appeared  his  "Olive  Branch, 
or  Faulta  on  both  sides.  Federal  and  Demo- 
oratio,"  designed  to  harmonize  the  antigoniitio 
parties  of  the  country,  pending  the  war  v,  ith 
Great  Britain.  It  passed  through  10  editions 
and  is  yet  regarded  as  high  authority  m  regard 
to  the  political  history  of  that  period  In  1819 
he  published  his  Viiidiei(s  nibemieiE,  an  exami 
nation  and  refutation  of  the  charge'^  against 
his  countrymen  in  reference  to  the  butcheries 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641.  From  this  time  he  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  politico 
commercial  pureuits,  publishing  in  1820  the 
"New  Olive  Branch,"  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  how  harmonious  were  the  real  inter 
ests  of  the  various  portions  of  society  and  m 
1823,  "Essays  on  Political  Economj  '  This 
was  foEowed  by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending 
to  more  than  3,000  pages.  The  object  of  ^ 
these  publications  was  to  demonstrate  the  ne 
cessity  of  the  protective  system,  as  the  only 
means  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  He  was  active  in 
the  promotion  of  all  the  public  works  ol  his 
city  and  state,  and  advocated  the  system  of  in- 
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ternal  improvements  whiclt  led  to  the  conBtrue- 
tion  of  the  Pennaylvania  canals;  and  he  wsa 
active  in  promoting  education,  and  in  forming 
aBsociations  for  the  relief  of  those  unable  to  help 
themselves.  In  1833-4  he  contributed  his  au- 
tobiography  to  the  "  New  England  Magazine." 

CAKEI,  WiUiui,  an  Enghsh  missionary  and 
oriental  aoholar,  bom  in  Panlerapuiy,  North- 
amptonshire, Aug.  IT,  1761,  died  at  Seram- 
pore,  India,  in  June,  1884.  He  was  the  founder, 
in  connectioD  with  other  ministers,  of  the  first 
Baptist  missionary  society.  In  1793  he  de- 
voted himself  personally  to  the  missionary 
work,  and  embarked  with  his  family  for  In- 
dia. After  Ave  years  spent  in  preaching  and 
studying  the  Bengalee  and  Sanskrit  languages, 
he  fixed  the  scene  of  his  labors  at  Mndnabat- 
ty,  bnt  was  not  permitted  by  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  permanent  estabUshment 
there.  He  nest  removed  to  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Serampore,  where  he  established  that 
large  and  successful  missionary  post  of  his  do- 
nommation  which  has  been  the  theatre  not 
only  of  his  own  labors  and  death,  but  of  the 
tods  of  TTard  and  of  Marshman,  the  English 
translator  of  Confiioius.  Carey  became  an  un- 
remitting student  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  h\ed  to  se«  40  di^erent  oriental  dialects 
become  the  channels  of  transmission  for  Chris- 
tianity to  as  many  tribes.  In  addition  to  these 
labors,  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  WilUam 
the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Mahratta  languages, 
and  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  many  valuable  papers  on  the 
natural  history  and  botany  of  India,  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  oriental  languages, 
the  most  important  being  a  Bengalee  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary  (3  vols.,  1815-'a5), 

CABGILL,  Dpnald,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  and 
Covenanter,  and  a  leader  of  the  Cameronians 
in  and  after  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Eattray,  Perthshire,  about  161u, 
eaeeuted  inEdinburgh,  July  27, 168L  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  became  minister  of 
Barony  parish  of  Glasgow  some  time  aftor  the 
division  among  the  clergy  in  1650.  In  1661, 
refusing  to  accept  collation  from  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  he 
was  banished  beyond  the  Tay,  but  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  act.  In  1698  he  was  called  be- 
fore the,  council,  and  peremptorily  commanded 
to  depart,  "When  indulgence  wa^  protlaimed 
to  the  Preebyterian  ministers,  he  lefused  to 
accept  it,  and  made  .a  stand  with  otheri  at 
BotJiwell  Bridge  against  the  royal  forces  He 
was  severely  wounded,  and  compelled  to  flee 
to  Holland,  but  was  again  in  Scotland  m  1680 
and,  with  a  like-minded  enthusiast  named 
Hall,  lurked  around  Queen's  Ferry  for  several 
months,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties, till  June  3,  when  both  were  arrested,  and 
HaU  was  killed  in  the  affray.  On  the  person 
of  Hall  was  found  the  violent  paper  known  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  as  the 
"  Queen's  Ferry  Covenant."  On  June  22,  with 
Cameron  and  others,  Cargill  made  t^e  famous 
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Sanquhar  declaration.  InSeptemberfollowing, 
after  he  had  preached  to  a  congregation  in  the 
Torwood,  between  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  he 
pronounced  excommunication  agdnst  the  king 
and  other  state  dignitaries,  because  they  had 
usurped  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  now  excommunicated,  and 
a  reward  set  on  his  head.  '  In  May,  1681,  he 
was  apprehended  at  Covington,  Lanarkshire, 
and  taken  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hanged 
and  beheaded  for  high  treason. 

CIKHEIL,  EOenne  de,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can- 
ada, lie  first  visit«d  these  tribes  in  1668,  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  of  their  languages, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  savages  both  as  a 
saint  and  a  man  of  genius.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  but  he  was  still  laboring 
with  nndimmished  activity,  though  with  little 
success,  in  1721,  when  Oharievoix  Ipft  Canada. 

ClBIl,  fln  ancient  country  situated  in  the  S. 
M".  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  from 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  by  the  Cadmus  and  ilessogis 
mountains.  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun- 
tain chains,  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  several  spacious  bays.  Among  the 
headlands  were  Myeale  or  Trogilium,  opposite 
Samos;  Poeidium,  on  which  stood  Miletus; 
the  long  tongue  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
which  was  Halicamaasus ;  and  the  longer  one 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  which  was  Unidus. 
The  chief  nver  was  theMteander.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountain  chains  were  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  grapes,  oil,  and  flgs.  The  Carians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  not  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  region,  Iput  a  branch 
of  the  Pelaegic  ra«e,  originally  seated  in  the 
islands  of  the  jEgean.  Then  Minos  had 
formed  a  navy  and  subdued  the  jEgean  isles, 
he  transplanted  tiiem  to  Asia  Minor.  In  af- 
ter times  Greek  colonies  repelled  the  Canans 
from  their  coasts,  and  built  cities  on  their 
promontories,  the  northern  of  which  were 
then  reckoned  parts  of  Ionia,  and  the  south- 
ern formed  the  territory  called  Doris;  while 
the  Lydian  kings,  Alyattes  and  Crcesus,  subdued 
the  inland  country.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  Oaria  became  subject  to 
Persia,  under  a  hne  of  vassal  king?  and  queens, 
including  the  two  Arteinisiaa,  and  ending  with 
Ada,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Persians, 
but  waa  restored  to  the  government  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  (Se«  Halioabnamos.)  Later 
the  territory  was  successively  annexed  to  the 
kmgdoms  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria.  After  the 
Romans  had  vanquished  Antiochns,  they  gave 
Cana  to  the  Ehodians  and  Attfllus  in  reward 
of  then  fidelity  and  services  as  allies;  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mithridatio  war  they  ulti- 
mately annexed  it  to  their  proconsular  prov- 
iace  of  Asia.  The  considerable  cities  of  the 
country,  Halicaraassus,  Mylassa,  Cnidus,  and 
Miletus,  were  the  work  of  Greeks,  not  of  Ca- 
rians. The  Carians  had  the  same  rehgion  as 
the  Lydians  and  Mysians.  Their  language  was 
accounted  barbarous  by  the  Greeks. 
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(lARlBBEliV  SEA,  tiiat  portion  of  the  Atltmtio 
lying  between  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Porto 
Eioo  on  tlie  noi-th,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  on 
the  soiitfi.  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  the  east,  and 
Oantral  Amarioa  and  Yucatan  on  the  west, 
and  communicating  with  the  gnlf  of  Mexico 
through  a  channel  about  120  m.  wide,  extend- 
ing from  tlie  W.  point  of  Cuba  to  the  E.  point 
of  Yucatan.  Its  shorea  are  high  and  rocky,  and 
oontain  some  gulfa  of  consitlerablB  extent.  Its 
navigation  for  the  most  part  Is  dear  and  open. 

CIKIBBEE  ISLANDS.  Beo  Antilles,  and 
"West  ItroiES. 

CARIBOO  (rangifer  cwribou),  the  American 
reindeer.  Eiohardaon  observes  that  there  are 
two  well  mai'lied  pennanent  varieties  of  cari- 
bou that  inhabit  the  fur  oountries;  one  of 
them,  the  woodland  caribon  above  indicated, 
confined  to  the  woody  and  more  aoutliem  dis- 
trict, and  the  other,  the  barren  gi-onnd  caribou 
(B,  Qraaila  idit  ua)  retirii^  to  the  w  3od3  only 
m  ihe  wmt€(r  but  psBsmg  the  lummei  on  the 
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toa'Jt  of  tlie  Aictic  ocean,  cr  n  tlie  Iiiien 
gi'ounds  so  often  mentioned  in  his  woil  Thei  e 
is  a  large  variety  in  Wewfoimdland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  "New  Brunswiolr,  havitig  eitiaordmardy 
large  and  heavy  horns.  It  is  said  by  Di  Gray 
that  the  homa  of  the  Newfoundland  vailety, 
some  of  ilfMoli  are  preserved  in  the  Britiah 
museum,  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Siberian 
animai ;  b"it  Pallas  remarks  that  the  American 
species  differ  from  the  former  in  the  straeture 
of  the  hoof,  and  are  absolutely  American  ani- 
mais.  The  color  of  the  caribou  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  summer  a  rich,  glossy,  reddish 
brown,  becoming  more  grizzly,  especidly  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  belly,  toward  the  winter ; 
but  it  never  becomes  anything  approaching  to 
white.  The  antlera  of  the  woodland  caribou, 
on  rising  from  the  head,  curve  backward  anc 
tlien  forward  in  a  segment  of  perhaps  thi 
BLsth  of  a  circle  for  about  half  their  length,  o: 
somewhat  less;  then  curve  backward  again, 
and  again  forward,  making  iu  the  upper  sweep 


nearly  a  semioircla.  They  have  no  backward 
bi'anoh  or  spur  whatever,  esoept  one  short 
point  close  to  the  tip.  Tlie  main  branch  of 
the  antlera  is  cylindrical,  much  smoother  than 
those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti,  and  at  the 
upper  extremity  has  two,  three,  or  four,  but 
seldom  more  than  two,  sharp  cylindrical  spikes. 
That,  however,  which  oonstitutea  the  main 
difference  between  the  antlers  of  this  animal 
and  of  lie  tame  reindeer,  or  indeed  of  any 
otlier  of  the  deer  ti'ibe,  is  this ;  that  while  oa 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  horns  are  roimded 
spikes,  the  lowei'  biwiches  ai-e  broad  pahnated 
sni-faoea.  The  lower  of  these,  or  brow  antler, 
which  is  the  principal  defensive  weapon  of  the 
animal,  curves  downward  over  the  eyes,  and 
is  several  inches  in  breadth,  with  many  sharp 
Bpura  or  points  round  the  lower  border.  The 
second,  or  saperior  process,  which  shoots  hori- 
zontally forward  ft'om  the  point  where  the  two 
cuivaturea  of  the  main  antler  meet,  is  longer 
thin  the  lower  or  brow  antler,  and  looks  as  if 
it  veie  more  so  than  it  really  is,  from  the  di- 
lect  Ime  in  which  it  projects,  instead  of  being 
deflected  downward.  The  forwai-d  points  of 
the  blow  antler,  the  aur-antler,  and  the  upper 
tips  oi  extremities  of  the  whole,  are  as  nearly 
a'  possible  in  a  right  line.  The  mcMurement 
1  a  medium-sized  set  of  antlers,  from  New- 
i3undland,is  as  follows:  extreme  width  from 
1 1  to  tip,  1  ft.  44  in. ;  length  of  the  exterior 
ivitire,  from  root  to  tip,  2  ft.  84  in. ;  direct 
I  e  ght  33  in. ;  girth  at  the  root  of  the  antler, 
in  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper  prong, 
4  in  length  of  palmated  brow  antler,  11  in., 
leadth  8  in.,  processes  7  in  number;  length 
f  the  sui--antler  12  in.,  breadth  8  in.,  processes 
3  very  strong  and  sharp.  The  prongs  of  the 
ui  per  extremity  are  irregular,  one  anfier  hav- 
ing three,  the  other  two  points.  The  caribou 
has  a  sliort  tail,  like  that  of  a  hare  or  rabbit, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  long  tail  of  the 
1  d  deer  or  wapiti.  The  hoofa  have  an  im- 
mence  spread,  owing  to  the  extentuon  of  the 
(left  of  the  hoof  through  the  cornet,  and  far 
up  the  paatem  of  the  animal,  which  ^vea  it, 
when  running  over  soft  anew,  or,  what  is  worse, 
over  a  crusted  surface,  a  support  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  snow  ahoe.  The  average  weight 
of  the  woodland  oai'ibou  is  from  250  to  300 
Iba,,  that  of  the  barren  gi-ound  caribon  from 
90  to  180  lbs. ;  those  of  Spitzbergen  and  Mel- 
ville island  do  not  exceed  135  lbs.  The  length 
of  tlie  S.  ecmbou  is  6  ft.,  with  a  tail  of  6  in. ; 
height  at  shoulder,  SJ  ft. — To  the  natives  of 
Noilih  America  the  reindeer  is  known  only  aa 
an  anjroal  of  chase,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
one;  iliere  is  hardly  a  pEfft  of  the  animal  which 
is  not  made  available  to  some  useful  purpose. 
Qlothing  made  of  the  skin  is,  aeoording  to  Dr. 
Eichardson,  ao  impervious  to  the  cold  that, 
with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same 
material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouac  on 
the  snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter  night.  The  veniaon,  when 
in  high  condition,  has  aeveral  inches  of  fat  on 
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the  hannolies,  and  is  swd  to  equal  the  venison, 
of  the  heat  fallow  deer  of  the  English  pai'ks. 
The  geographical  range  of  the  caribou  is  over 
all  the  northern  paints  of  America,  and  abun- 
dantly over  flU  the  habitable  parts  of  the  arctio 
regioniS,  and  neighboring  oonntiiea,  extending 
to  a  muob  lower  latitude  than  tlie  range  of  the 
reindeer  in  the  eastern  coatiaent,  and  passing 
still  furtber  Bontii  on  all  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains.  The  eouthem  limit  of  the  oaii- 
bon  appears  to  be  about  the  parallel  of  Qnebeo, 
across  the  whole  continent ;  but  the  animal  ia 
most  abnndant  between  lat.  63"  and  66°  If .  It 
was  occasionally  fonnd  nntU  within  a  few  real's 
in  tlie  Adirondack  monntains.  (See  Esthdeee.) 

CIRIBS,  an  Indian  nnijon  which  when  Oo- 
liimbna  reached  the  new  world  occupied  Porto 
Eico,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  Sooth  America,  in  what  is  now 
Guiana  and  Tenezueia.  The  name  agnilied 
brave,  and  they  were  very  fleroe  and  cmel. 
They  had  canoes  capable  of  carrying  50  men, 
and  made  constant  wao-  on  the  milder  Yncayoa 
oooupying  the  larger-islands.  They  were  man- 
eaters,  the  term  cannibals  being  originally  one 
of  the  namea  of  the  nation.  They  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  or  expelled  from  the  islands  to  the 
mainland.  At  present  only  a  few  remain  on 
Trinidad,  Dominioa,  and  Bt.  Vincent.  They  ai-e 
divided  into  the  Oariba  proper;  CI-a]ibi,iiiFi'eiioh 
Gniana ;  Tuapola,  on  liie  lower  Orinoco ;  Yaoi, 
in  Trinidad  and  Teneznela;  &unohire,  on  St. 
Margarita ;  and  inclnde  apparently  the  Avari- 
gotes,  Pnrugotea,  and  Adierigotes.  They  i-e- 
sembied  some  of  our  northwestern  tribes  in 
theii'  use  of  paint,  weeping  on  oocasiona  of 
joy,  and  in  fasting  and  severe  probation  for 
the  chieftamship  The  French  began  miRSions 
among  them  at  an  eaily  day,  and  a  catediisra 
and  diotion'u.y  of  the  Gralibi  weie  ]imted  in 
1663-'6  by  Raymond  Breton 

IdRKl,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  oidei  ot  papayaeem,  oontamiag  aboat 


CARIES 

10  apeoies,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They 
form  small  trees,  generally  without  branches, 
with  large,  variously  lobed  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  some  kinds  of  palms.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are  usually  on  different 
trees.  The  fi-uit  is  fleshy.  The  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  C.  papaya,  or  papaw  tree. 
(See  PapA-W.)  The  0.  digitata  or  sjnnosa,  fonnd 
in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the 
ohambnra,  is  about  30  ft.  high,  with  epiny  stem 
and  branches.  Its  jnice  is  very  acrid,  oanmng 
blisters  and  itching  when  ftppUed  to  the  skin. 
The  Irnit  is  insipid  and  eaten  only  by  ants ;  and 
the  flowers  emit  a  stercoraoeous  odor. 

CARIES  (Lat.  earies,  decay),  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  bone,  acoompanied  genei'ally  by  the 
foimation  of  matter,  which  tends  to  make  ita 
way  estemally.  The  so-called  spongy  tissue, 
of  which  ai-e  composed  the  hones  of  the  wrist 
and  ankle  and  of  the  spiiie,  and  tlie  ends  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  limbs,  is  that  nsually  affected. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  neoroda.  In  the 
latter  disease  a  part  of  the  bone  has  its  blood 
snpply  cut  off,  Aes,  and  acts  as  a  foreign  body, 
imttl  thrown  off  by  nature  or  remov^  by  the 
surgeon.  In  caries  the  disease  is,  so  to  speak, 
centrifugal,  the  bone  being  gradimUy  absorbed 
by  the  growth  of  a  soft  newly  formed  tissue, 
composed  chiefly  of  microscopic  cellSj  which  is 
fonned  in  the  spaces  of  the  ^ongy  tissue  nor- 
mally filled  by  marrow.  In  newosis  therefore 
the  cause,  being  generally  local,  soon  ceases  to 
act,  and  the  bone  or  piece  of  bone  which  has 
died,  if  not  extruded  by  nature  or  removed  by 
the  surgeon,  will  act,  as  would  a  splinter,  as  a 
foreign  body  and  to  be  expelled.  In  caries,  the 
disease,  being  constitutional,  tends  to  spread 
and  finally  to  implicate  the  whole  bone  or  dis- 
ti'ict  of  bone,  and  very  frequently  those  which 
are  contiguous.  Necrosis  maybe  compared  to 
a  alongh  of  the  soft  parts,  caries  to  an  ulcer  of 
the  same.  Sci-otiila  and  sypMHs  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  caiies.  It  may  be  escited 
by  a  local  ii^iiry,  hnt  in  such  a  case  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  some  constitutional  disturbance  or 
condition  ;  tiie  same  iiyuryin  a  healthy  person 
not  being  followed  by  a  like  result.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  a  chronic  inflammation :  pain 
and  tenderness,  followed  sooner  or  later  by 
swelling,  redness,  and  heat  of  the  snperficial 
parts ;  the  foi-mation  of  matter,  which  tends  to 
make  its  way  by  one  or  more  (often  sinuona) 
tracks  to  the  neai-est  surface,  and  continues  to 
be  discharged  so  long  as  the  disease  lasts.  A 
pi'obe  passed  to  the  bottom  of  such  a  track 
would  come  in  contact  with  roughened  bone,  or 
more  often  would  impinge  upon  the  new  tissue 
spoken  of  above,  through  which  it  would  have 
to  be  thrust  in  order  to  touch  the  bony  wall 
of  the  cavity  in  which  the  disease  existed.  In 
eai'ies  of  the  spine  the  matter  would  moke  its 
way  downward  and  present  itself  as  an  abscess 
in  the  groin.  If  near  a  joint,  as  for  instance  in 
cai'ies  of  the  .upper  end  of  the  leg  bone,  this 
may  by  implication  become  disorganized.  The  . 
patient's  general  health  would  probably  indi- 
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cats  a  constitutional  disturbance  other  anil 
greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  lo- 
cal trouble.  '  The  prognosia  would  depend  on 
the  cause  and  situation  of  the  disease,  and  the 
age,  ooEstitntion,  and  civil  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. Thongh  nature  might  in  many  cases 
effect  a  care,  the  process  would  nanallj"  be 
tedious,  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geon bo  necessary.  Good  food  and  air,  proper 
exercise,  and  perhaps  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and 
quinine,  form  the  appropriate  general  treat- 
ment. Locally,  medianioal  support  to  coun- 
teract deformity  and  prevent  the  pressure  of 
one  ulcerated  surface  upon  another,  the  Judi- 
cious opening  of  abscesses,  injections  along  the 
absceas  tracks  to  induce  a  more  healthy  action, 
and  finally,  where  practicable,  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  parts,  are  indicated. 

CIRIGSASO,  or  Cnrlgnu,  a  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  Po,  in  the  province  and  10  m.  S.  of  Turin ; 
pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
Inires  of  silk  twist  and  confectionery.  It  has 
several  fine  churches.  Carignano  was  acquired 
by  the  house  of  Savoy  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  I.  gave  it  in 
1630  as  an  apanage  to  his  youngest  son,  Tom- 
maso.  This  prince  became  the  founder  of  the 
younger  line  of  Savoy,  which  in  1831  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sardinia  with  Charles  Albert 
and  is  now  the  royal  house  of  Italy.  A  branch 
of  this  family  received  in  1884  the  t  tie  of 
princes  of  Savoy-Oarignan. 

CARDfl,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  provinoe  and 
10  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Palermo ;  pop.  about  10  0  0 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  r  ver  of 
the  same  name,  standing  on  a  steep  em  nence 
abont  3  m.  from  the  aea,  and  has  a  fini!  old 
Gothic  castle.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Hyocara,  the  birthplace  of  Lm 

CARINTHIA  {Ger.  E&mthen),  a  duchy  m 
the  Oisleitban  half  of  the  Anstro-Hungar  an 
monarchy,  boimded  N.  by  Salzbnrg  and  Styr  a 
E.  by  Styria,  8.  by  Oainiola  and  Italy,  and  W 
by  Tyrol;  area,  4,006  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871 
837,694,  of  whom  69  per  cent,  were  Germans 
and  31  percent.  Slovens,  the  latter  living  mostly 
S.  of  the  Drave.  It  is  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country,  the  highest  point  being  the  Grossglook 
ner,  12,776  ft.  The  Drave  is  its  principal  nver 
and  the  lake  of  Klagenfurt  orWorth-Seetheonly 
considerable  late.  There  are  some  manutac 
tures,  and  a  considerable  trade  ia  grain  and 
cattle,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country 
is  mineral  It  produces  annually  abont  1  340 
OOO  ewt.  of  raw  and  oast  iron,  73,000  of  lead, 
and  20,000  of  zinc.  The  total  value  of  the  m  n 
eral  products  is  6,300,000  fl.  The  industrv  s 
almost  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  metals, 
especially  iron  ware.  The  diet  consists  of  the 
Landeshauptmann,  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  and  37 
delegates.     Capital,  Klagenfurt. 

CIRIMS,  BUrcns Inrtllns,  the  elderof  the  two 
sons  of  the  Roman  emperor  Cams,  who  con- 
jointly succeeded  to  the  throne  in  383.  The 
younger,  Numerian,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and 
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Oarinus,  ruling  alone,  became  one  of  the  most 
profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  soldiers  having  rebelled  and  proclaimed 
Diocletian,  Oarinus  marched  into  Mcesia  to 
queil  the  revolt.  In  285  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Margnm,  in  which  Oarinus  gained 
the  victory ;  hut  in  the  moment  of  triumph  he 
was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced. 

CIBIPE,  a  town  and  valley  of  Venezuela,  40 
m.  S.  E.  of  OumanS.  The  valley  is  noted  for  a 
cavern  frequented  by  a  species  of  night  hawk 
(capTimulgua),  the  young  of  which, are  annually 
destroyed  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  fat,  of  which  excellent  oil  is  made.  The 
cave  is  of  limestone  formation,  2,800  ft.  deep, 
and  for  some  distance  60  to  f  0  ft.  high.  Hum- 
boldt visited  and  described  this  cavern.  The 
town  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Chayma  In- 

ClBISBROOKE,-an  agricultural  village,  once 
a  thriving  market  town,  of  the  isle  of  Wight, 
England,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own 
name,  1  m.  8.  of  Newport;  pop.  of  the  parish 
about  8,000.  Under  the  independent)  lords  of 
Wight  it  was  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  af- 
terward became  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
who  occupies  a  handsome  mansion  within  the 
precmets  of  a  ru  ned  castle  of  great  antiquity, 
crown  ng  the  h  11  back  of  the  village.  This 
oastle  IB  supposed  ,ta  have  been  founded  before 


the  Poman  nvaa  on ;  was  taken  by  Oerdic,  the 
bas  n  1  63r  enlarged  by  William  Fitzos- 
borne  a  reiat  ve  of  Wifflam  tJie  Conqueror,  and 
fi  at  lord  oi  W  ght,  in  the  11th  century ;  and 
after  many  add  tions  completed  in  the  time  of 
El  zabeth  when  it  covered  an  area  of  30  acres. 
It  has  a  well  200  ft.  deep.  It  was  the  plaee  of 
confinement  of  Oharies  I.  after  his  removal 
from  Hampton  Court,  and  a  window  is  pointed 
out  by  which  the  royal  captive  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  escape.  After  his  execution  it  be- 
came the  prison  of  his. two  youngest  children, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  latter  of  whom  died  here.  A  ruined 
Cistercian  priory,  founded  by  Fitzosborne,  oc- 
cupies an  eminence  opposite  the  castle.  The 
priory  church  is  now  parochial,  and  the  other 
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remwmng  portions  are  occupied  as  she^s  and 
stables.  The  village  has  an  infant  school  and 
several  chapels  for  dissenters.  The  parish  con- 
tmns  infentry  barracks,  a  house  of  industry,  a 
juvenile  reformatory,  and  some  corn  mills  on 
the  Medina  river. 

GARISSIini,  GloTuml  Glaeamo,  an  Italian 
composer,  born  in  Venice  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  centciy,  died  about  16f4.  He  was  for 
a  number  of  years  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  at  Borne,  and  at  his  death  1^  a  large 
number  of  compositions,  consisting  mostly  of 
oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas.  The  pnbZica- 
tjoii  of  hia  oratorios  was  commenced  in  1BT3. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  sacred  music,  and  for  great  im- 
provements in  the  recitative.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  first'  to  write  cantatas.  His  melodies 
are  distinguished  by  grace  aad  spirit,  and  hia 
harmony  is  effective.  His  style,  perfected  by 
hi.t  pupils  Bononeini,  Bassani,  aud  Scarlatti,  is 
considered  the  foundation  of  the  music  of  the 
IBth  centm^. 

CARLEE,  or  Karil,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  coUectorate  of  Poonah,  presidency  of  Bom- 
b»v,  4U  m   E    of  Bombay.    I    "  '    '■ 


for  a  Buddhist  cave  temple,  hewn  from  the  face 
of  a  precipice,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up 
a  steep  hill  which  rises  800  ft.  above  the  plain. 
A  noble  arch  spans  the  entrance  to  the  exoar 
vation,  and  on  each  wde  of  the  door  is  a  screen 
work,  covered  with  naked  male  and  female 
figures  carved  in  alto-rilievo.  In  front  are 
three  lions  placed  back  to  back,  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar ;  around  the  portico  are  several  well 
executed  figures  of  elephants  of  great  size,  each 
Burmounted  by  a  moliout  and  a  howdah  con- 
taining two  persons.  The  length  of  the  tem- 
ple is  180  ft.,  width  40  ft.  The  interior  has  a 
double  row  of  sculptured  pUlare,  terminating 
in  a  semicircte,  «nd  with  its  high  arched  roof 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.    Near 
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it  are  several  smaller  excavations,  apparently 
intended  as  cells  for  hermits.  These  are  dilapi- 
dated, but  the  temple  ia  well  preserved.  The 
only  object  of  devotion  to  be  seen  is  the  mys- 
tical chattah  or  umbrella. 

OIBL^,  EmlliR  Sclinldt  fljgm,  a  Swedish 
novelist,  born  at  Strfimstad,  Aug.  8,  1807.  In 
1827  she  was  married  to  a  physician  named 
riygare,  was  left  a  widow  in  1833,  and  in  1841 
became  the  wife  of  J.  G.  OarMn,  a  lawyer  of 
Stockholm,  also  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist. 
Her  first  novel,  "Waldemar  Klein,"  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1888,  She  has  since 
written  more  than  30  works,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
Trench,  and  German.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best  known L  "The  Birthright,"  "Gus- 
tavus  Lindorm,"  "The  Hermit,"  "Twelve 
Months  of  Matrimony,"  "  The  Rose  of  Thistle 
Island,"  "The  Lover's  Stratagem,"  "Home  in 
theYalley"  "The  Maiden's  Tower"  "Marie 
Louise,'  Woman  s  L  fe  The  Temptatons 
of  Wealth  A  Brill  ant  Marriage  and  The 
Professtr  Her  subjects  are  usually  chosen 
from  tie  lower  ranks  of  Swedish  soe  ety, 
and  ihe  s  distmgu  shed  more  for  ace  rate 
del  neat  on  of  real  life 
than  for  mag  nat  ve 
power 

MBLETON  I  An 
ea  torn  county  of  On- 
tar  o  Cdnala  lo  nded 
S  by  the  Uttaw  er 
a  d  nte  se  ted  by  he 
P  leau  r  ver  area,  647 
8q  m  pop  n  1871, 
21,789,  ot  whom  Ib,- 
774  were  of  Irish  origin 
or  descent.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  railroad  con- 
necling  Ottawa  with 
Prescott  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  by  the 
Rideau  canal  from  N". 
to  S.  The  county  con- 
tains valuable  timber 
and  much  grand  scen- 
ery. At  Ottawa,  in 
the  Ottawa  river,  are 
the  OhaudiSre  falls  (see 
Oitawa),  below  which  the  river  is  spanned 
by  a  suspension  bridge  connecting  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  are  also 
two  falls  in  the  Kideao  river  at  Ottawa, 
Lumber  forms  the  chief  industry.  Capital, 
Ottawa,  n.  Awestern  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  bounded  W.  by  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  watered  b^  the  river  St.  John  and 
its  numerons  tribut*nes;  area,  3,008  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  187t,  19,938.  The  surface  presents 
many  irregularities,  the  elevations  sometimes 
rising  into  mountains.  On  the  secondary  banks 
of  the  rivers  tliere  are  broad  stretches  c  Jled  in- 
tervales. The  forests  are  esceedingly  fine,  and 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon  for  timber  for 
ship  building  and  export.    Capital,  Woodstock. 
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CIRLETVV,  Sir  fiiiy,Lord  Dorchester,  a  Brit- 
ish general,  born  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  Sept.  3, 
1724,  died  at  Maidenhead,  Nov.  10,  1808.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  LouiaMrg, 
Qnebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  wounded  in 
lTfi2  at  the  dege  of  Havana.  In  17Y3  he  was 
made  governor  of  Qnebec.  On  the  nomination 
of  Burgojne  to  the  command,  he  threw  np  Ms 
ooramiasioii,  but  was  appointed  the  same  year 
lieutenant  general.  He  snoceeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Ameri- 
can oolenieB  in  1781,  and  was  in  command  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

ClRLETOSf,  mDiBn,  an  Irish  novelist,  horn  at 
Ologher  in  1798,  died  m  Dublin,  Jan.  SO,  1869. 
A  peasant's  son,  he  had  obtained  only  an  ele- 
mentary education,  when  at  the  age  of  17  he 
entered  a  hoarding  school  at  Glasslough,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  went  to  Dublin 
with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
after  struggling  a  number  of  years  was  brought 
into  notice  by  his  "Traits  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry"  (4  vols.,  1830-'32).  His 
"Fardorougha  the  Miser"  appeared  in  1839, 
and  in  1841  he  published-  three  volumes  of  tales, 
mostly  pathetic,  bnt  inclnding  the  humorous 
sketch  of  "The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Brana- 
gan."  His  other  novels,  several  of  which  are 
of  a  political  character  and  anti-English  in  tone, 
are:  "Valentine  MoClntchy"  (1845) ;  ''Body 
the  Eover"  (1846);  "The  Black  Prophet,  a 
Tale  of  the  Irish  Pamme  "  (1847) ;  "  The  Tithe 
Proctor"  .(1849):  "Willy  EeiUy"  (1855); 
and  "The  Evil  Eye"  (1860).  He  received 
from  the  government  a  pension  of  ^200. 

CABLI,  or  CaiU-Sibbl,  Giotuml  BiHRltl*,  count, 
an  Italian  economist  and  antiquary,  born  at 
Capo  d'Istria,  April  11,  1720,  died  in  Milan, 
Feb.  S3,  1795,  In  1744  he  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  of  Venice  professor  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  in  the  nniverMty.  While  here 
he  became  involved  in  an  acrimonions  contro- 
versy with  the  abbfi  Tartarotti  on  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  and  ma^cians,  which  eicited 
great  attention  throughout  Italy,  more  than  20 
writers  taking  part  in  it,  most  of  them  on  the 
side  of  Tartarotti,  and  only  fonr  supporting 
Oarli,  who  maintained  the  skeptical  side,  and 
denied  that  witches  and  witchcraft,  mapo  and 
magicians,  had  ever  any  other  than  an  im- 
aginary existence.  After  seven  years  he  re- 
signed his  professorship,  and  in  1766  Leopold 
of  Tuscany  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  public  economy  and  public  instruction. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  was  relieved 
from  the  active  duties  of  these  offices,  although 
he  retained  the  emolum^its  belonging  to  them. 
He  wrote  Delia  spediei>me  degli  Argonauti  in 
Co^BO  (Venice,  1745) ;  Dellemonete  e  delV  UU- 
tusiOTie  delle  eecehe  d'ltalia  (8  vols.,  Milan, 
1750-'60) ;  Lettere  Americans  (3  vols.,  Flor- 
ence, 178l>-'81);  Delle  anticMtd  italieke  (5 
vols.,  Milan,  1788-'81) ; .  and  Sloria  di  Verona, 
aim  a.1  1B17  (7  vols,,  1796).  The  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (18  vols.,  Milan,  1784^'94) 
does  not  contain  the  "  American  Letters." 
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CIBLI,  Dl«nl^,  an  Italian  missionary,  bom  in 
a^o,  died  after  1680.  He  was  sent  in  1666 
to  Congo  by  the  propaganda,  with  Michel  An- 
gelo  Guattini  and  14  other  Capuchin  friars. 
After  resisting  for  some  time  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  English, 
and  German.  The  Enghsh  translation  was 
lubbshed  in  Ohurchill's  and  Piukerton's  col- 

CUtUNO  (tolo  iDtoBlo  Berdnazd),  an  Italian 
pantominust,  bom  in  Turin  in  1718,  died  in 
Paris,  Sept.  7, 1788.  He  entered  the  Sardinian 
army  at  an  early  age,  bnt  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  officer,  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  taught  fencing  and  dancing.  His 
favorite  occupation,  however,  was  playing 
comedy  with  his  pupils,  and  tis  fluocess  in  it 
suggested  the  idea'  of  making'  it*pirofessiDn. 
The  harlequin  of  :tihe':Bolognft' thewtre'  having 
run  awayfrom-ihis'  ore^tor^  BertSaaBei  took 
his  place,  and  tihe.  paMo  'didi'n£>t  >euSpCct  the 
aubstitntiontintilthe  fourth  ^rformanqe.  In 
1741  he  was  invited  :to  Paris^  where  he  per- 
formed with  success.  He  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  dramatic  improvisation. 

CiELI8LE,aborough  and  the  capital  of  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  the  Sonth  Mountain  Iron  company's  rail- 
roads, 18  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  in 

1870,  6,650.  It  is  situated  in  the  great  lime- 
stone valley  enclosed  between  the  Kittatinny 
and  South  mountains.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  level,  productive,  and  highly  cultivated. 
The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  spacious 
streets,  a  public  square,  on  which  stand  the 
county  buildings,  and  public  edifices  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  Dickinson  college,  founded  here  in 
1783,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the  Metho- 
dists, is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
institutions  inthe  state.  The  town  has  18 
churches,  3  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3 
machine  shops,  a  car  factory,  and  barracks  for 
2,000  men,  built  in  1777.  Four  miles  north, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Blue  mountains,  are  Carlisle 
sulphur  springs.  During  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion, in  1794,  Gen.  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Carlisle,  It  was  shelled  by  the  con- 
federates on  the  night  of  July  1, 1863. 

CARLISLE  (anc.  Imgwuallio  or  Lugv/oalluTti), 
a  oity  of  England,  and  the  shire  town  of  Cum- 
berland county,  260  m.  JT.  N.  W.  of  London, 
and  50  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Newcastle;  pop.  in 

1871,  81,074.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eden, 
and  is  a  handsome  city.  There  are  a  'custom 
house,  a  news  room,  a  market,  and  a  handsome 
railway  statJoui  A  fine  flve-aroh  bridge  has 
been  baUt  over  the  Eden.  There  are  several 
institutions  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  ca- 
thedral church  is  a  structure  of  the  middle 
ages,  not  remarkable  for  size  or  beauty.  There 
are  four  other  churches,  several  chapels,  an 
endowed  grammar  school,  British,  national, 
and  infant  schools,  two  hterary  institutions,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  library,  five  banks,  and 
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a  savings  bant  Tlie  castle  was  bn  It  by  the 
Normana  n  1U92  and  many  parts  of  t  are  in 
excellent  preservat  on  It  is  Httll  used  as  a 
garnson  fortress.    The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest 


proximity  to  the  border  made  it  important  as 
a  military  station  in  the  wars  between  the 
Enghsh  and  Scotch.  In  the  civil  wai  Car- 
lisle sided  with  the  king,  and  it  dedared  for  the 
pretender  in  1745.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  manufactorlea  of  cotton 
goods  and  ginghams,  founderies,  hat  factories, 
and  dye  works.  It  is  connected  with  the  Bol- 
way  frith  hy  a  panal  which  gives  it  a  share  of 
the  coasting  trade.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  Howard  family,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 
The  municipal  government  is  administered  by 
a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  80  councillors.  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  poor-law  union. 

CISLISLG,  Sir  Inthony,  an  English  surgeon 
and  physiologist,  bom  near  Dnrham  in  1768, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  2, 1840.  He  was  surgeon 
of  Westminster  hospital  for  47  years,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  IV.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  holding  public  con- 
sultations in.  cases  requiring  operation;  and 
also  to  substitute  the  straignt-bladed  amputa- 
ting knife  for  the  crooked  one  of  former  days. 
His  chief  work  is  his  "Essay  on  the  Disorders 
of  Old  Age." 

CARLISLE.  I.  Fi«tei1ek  Howird,  fifth  earl  of,' 
an  English  statesman,  bom  May  38,  1748,  died 
at  Castle  Howard,  Sept.  4,  1825.  In  the  house 
of  peers  he  first  distinguished  himself  by  his 
recommendation  of  conciliatory  measures  to- 
ward the  American  colonies.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  appointed  in  1778  by 
George  III.  to  visit  America  and. endeavor  to 
restore  peace.  From  1780  to  1782  ho  was  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  and  afterward  became  lord  privy 
seal.  In  I79]^'2he  opposed  the  policy  of  Pitt  in 
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resisting  the  agressions  of  Catharine  II.  upon 
Turkey;  in  1793  he  abandoned  his  opposition 
to  Pitt,  and  supported  the  war  against  the 
French  republic.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  nnion  with  Ireland,  and  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  com  laws  in  1815,  He  was  the 
kinsman  and  guardian  of  Byron,  who  dedicated 
t)  him  his  "Honrs  of  Idleness,"  lampooned 
him  in  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ee- 
viewera,"  and  afterward  made  amends  in  the 
third  canto  of  "  Ohilde  Harold."  He  published 
several  pamphlets,  and  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Tragedies  and  Poemsof  Frederick,  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle "  (1807),  several  of  which  had  been  sepa- 
rately pnbh^ed  and  well  received.  IL  Ceoi^ 
WlUlui  I^deiiek,  seventh  earl  of,  an  English 
statesman,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
London,  April  18, 1802,  died  at  Castle  Howard, 
Deo.  6,  1804.  He  sncceeded  to  the  earldom 
Oct.  7,  1848,  previous  to  which  time  he  was 
known  as  Lord  Morpeth.  He  was  for  some 
time  an  attach6  of  the  British  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  From  1883  to  1841  he  sat  in  the 
honse  of  commons  for  Morpeth,  and  from  1846 
to  1848  for  tlie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Un- 
der the  Melbourne  ministry,  1835-'41,  he  was 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1844  he  travel- 
led in  the  United  States.  From  1846  to  1830 
he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  for- 
ests; from  1850  to  1863,  chancellor  of  the 
dnchy  of  Lancaster;  from  1855  to  1858,  and 
again  from  1859  to  1864,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  first  nobleman  to  accede  to 
the  views  of  the  anti-com-law  league.  In  1856 
he  deUvered  at  Leeds  two  public  lectures  on 
the  life  and  wriliogs  of  Pope  and  on  the  United 
States.  In  1854  he  pnblished  his  "Diary  in 
Turkish  and  Greek  Waters ;"  and  in  1858  "  The 
Second  Vision  of  Daniel."  In  1870  a  statue 
of  him  was  erected  in  Phcenix  park,  Dublin. 
He  never  married,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
earldom  by  his  brother,  Lord  William  Howard, 
bom  Feb.  28, 1808,  who  had  taken  holy  ordei-s, 
and  was  rector  of  Londesborongh,  Yorkshire. 

CABLOS,  Dsn.  L  Crown  prince  of  Spain,  son 
of  Philip  IL,  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1545,  died 
in  prison  at  Madrid  in  July,  1568.  He  was 
sickly,  and  as  he  grew  np  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent bursts  of  passion,  which  his  father  hoped 
would  be  subdued  by  the  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Alcalft.  But  as  this  proved  of  no 
avaii,  he  was  considered  nnfit  for  the  throne, 
and  in  1568  his  cousins,  the  archdukes  Ru- 
dolph and  Ernest  of  Anstria,  were  appointed 
in  his  stead  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown. 
When  Alva  was  appointed  in  1567  governor 
of  Flanders,  a  post  to  which  Don  Carlos  had 
aapired,  the  prince's  exasperation  led  him  to 
plan' an  assault  npon  his  father,  and  to  perpe- 
trate one  upon  his  uncle  Don  Jnan,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  pat  under  arrest,  Jan. 
18,  1568,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
prison  where  he  died.  His  death  as  well  as 
his  life  gave  rise  to  many  conflicting  rumors. 
It  has  been  coramonlj  believed  until  recently 
that  be  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his 
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father ;  but  recent  historians  have  shown  that 
he  was  insane,  and  died  of  a  fever  brought 
on  by  his  own  extravagance  in  diet  and  espo- 
sure.  Tbeincompatihility  of  temper  between  a 
rigid,  iron-hearted  man  like  King  Philip,  and  a 
niorbid,  impulsive  youth  like  Don  Carlos,  the 
fact  that  the  prince  had  been  engaged  to  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  who  subsequently  became  Mb 
stepmother,  his  sympathy  with  the  revolt  of  tie 
Netherlands,  and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the 
other  ministers  of  his  father,  all  conspired  to 
invest  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  prince  with 
a  halo  of  romance,  which  has  been  poetically 
treated  by  Alfieri,  Campistron,  Otway,  and 
others,  and  above  all  by  Schiller.  II.  Carlos 
fflada  Mdor,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
son  of  King  Charles  IV.,  bora  March  29,  1Y88, 
died  in  Trieste,  March  10,  1855.  Many  of  the 
opponents  of  the  constitutional  regime  which 
was  restored  in  1820  gathered  around  Don 
Carlos,  hoping  that,  after  the  decease  of  his 
childleas  brother  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  would 
ascend  the  throne.  When  absolutism  was  re- 
established in  1838,  the  most  reactionary  par- 
ty leaders,  and  especially  the  representatives 
of  the  clerical  interest,  continued  to  cluster 
around  him.  But  their  hopes  were  frus- 
trated by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria 
Ohristina,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salio 
law,  which  placed  Isabella  upon  the  throne. 
In  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  death,  the  OarUsts  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  him  a  decree  reestablishing  the 
Salic  law,  .and  thus  excluding  Isabella ;  but  ho 
recovered  his  health,  and  the  fraud  practised 
lipon  him  was  immediately  redressed.  In 
1833,  when  Ferdinand  died,  Don  Carlos  pro- 
claimed himself  king.  Maria  Christina,  the 
regent,  branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  concluded 
with  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  the  so- 
called  quadruple  alliance,  the  praetioal  effect 
of  which  was  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Dom 
Miguel,  the  champions  of  absolutism,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  On  July  1,  1884,  Don 
Carlos  left  England,  whither  he  had  fled,  smug- 
gled himself  into  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  kin- 
dling a  civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  raged  for  upward  of  sis  years.  Don 
Carioa  eluded  the  vigilancfe  of  his  opponents  till 
1839,  when  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
France,  where,  upon  his  refusal  to  renounce 
his  claims,  he  was  by  order  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment detained  at  Bourges.  The  decree 
which  ordained  his  perpetual  espnision  from 
Spain  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
cortes  in  :830.  In  184B  he  adopted  the  name 
of  count  of  Molina,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
eldest  son  the  oonnt  of  Montemolin,  and  on  re- 
ceiving permission  to  leave  France  took  up  his 
abode  in  Austria.  III.  Carl«s  LnJs  Haria  Feniaii- 
do,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  31,  1818, 
died  at  Trieste,  Jan.  13,  1861.  In  1846  be 
left  Bourges,  where  he  had  resided  with  his 
father,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  England  un- 
der the  name  of  the  count  of  Montemolin.  In 
April,  1849,  he  made  an  attempt  to  introduce 
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himself  in  disguise  into  Spain,  but  he  was  ar- 
rested, detfuned  from  April  5  to  the  10th  in 
the  citadel  of  Perpignan,  and  on  April  15  he 
was  again  in  London.  In  1860  he  entered 
Spain  with  3,000  men,  was'  defeated  at  Tor- 
tosa,  and  made  prisoner.  He  was  soon  set  &t 
liberty,  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
bnt  immediately  retracted  his  renunciation. — 
Hissuccessor  was  his' brother  Don  CablosJuan 
Maeia  Isidoe,  bomMayl5, 1822,  who  in  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  resigned  his  claims  to  the  crown  in 
fivor  of  his  son,  Carlob  Maeia  Juah  Isidoe, 
the  present  pretender  (bom  March  80^  1848),  in 
whose  favor  m  active  insurrection  is  now  in 
progress  (1873).  Don  Alfonso,  brother  of 
the  pretender  (bom  Sept.  12,  1849),  is  among 
his  most  active  supporters. 

CIBLOVINGIIKS,  or  Caririlnglaiig,  an  imperial 
family  who  during  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  cen- 
turies gave  sovereigns  to  Gennany,  France,  and 
Italy.  Their  origin  is  traced  back  to  Arnulf  and 
Pepin  of  Landen,  two  powerful  Prankish  lords 
of  Austrasia  in  the  be^nning  of  the  Tth  century, 
while  they  derived  their  name  from  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  in  782.  This  hero,  the  son  of  Pepin 
of  HSristal,  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of 
bis  house.  Satisfied  with  the  titles  of  duke  of 
the  Franks  and  mayor  of  the  palace,  under  the 
weak  Merovingian  kings,  he  raled  with  an  ab- 
solute power  the  Fraoiish  kingdoms  of  Aus- 
trasia, Neustria,  and  Burgundy.  His  son,  Pepiii 
the  Short,  confining  within  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent the  last  of  those  kings,  Childerie  III.,  as- 
sumed the  royal  title ;  and  his  grandson  Charles, 
afterward  known  as  Charlemagne,  having  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and 
Garigllano  on  the  south,  the  Oder  on  the  north, 
and  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Theiss 
on  the  east,  restored  the  western.  Eoman  empire, 
and  consequently  styled  himself  emperor.  This 
Carlovingian  empire,  consisting  of  a  motley 
assemblage  of  nations  brought  together  by 
conquest,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  each  other, 
could  not  long  outlive  its  founder ;  it  began  to 
totter  on  his  death,  and  then  gradually  fell  intp 
ruins.  Its  final  disruption,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  888,  was  followed  by  nine  separate 
kingdoms,  the  most  important  of  which,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  continued  for  a  while 
under  tbe  sway  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne. The  emperors  of  this  family  were 
Chariemague,  800-814;  Louis  the  Weak,  or  le 
Dfibonndre,  814-840 ;  Lothaire,  840-855;  Louis 
II.,  son  of  Lothaire,  855-875 ;  Charles  the  Bald 
of  France,  875-877 ;  Charles  the  Fat  of  Ger- 
many, B81-887.  This  was  the  last  of  the  actu- 
al emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty ;  but 
several  princes,  most  of  them  in  the  feminine 
line,  Guy  of  Spoleto,  Lambert,  Arnulf  of  Oa- 
rinthia,  Louis  and  Berenger  of  Italy,  boasted 
the  empty  title.  The  Carlovingian  kings  of 
Germany  were  Louis  the  German,  840-876 ; 
Louis  the  Younger  or  of  Sasony,  876-882 ; 
Charles  the  Fat,  882-887;  Amulf  of  Oarinthia, 
""     """     Louis  the  Child,  899-911.    To  tbo 
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extinct  house  of  OharleroBgne  those  of  Saxony 
aid  Franoonia  succeeded.  The  Oarlovingian 
kingsof  France  are  styled  the  second  race  of  the 
Frankiah  kings,  and  succeeded  the  ilerovingi- 
ans.  They  were  Pepin  the  Short,  753-768; 
Charlemagne,  768-814;  Louis  le  DSbonnaire, 
814-840;  Charles  the  Bald,  840-877;  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  877-879 ;  Louis  III.  and  Carlo- 
man,  879-884;  Charles  the  Tat  of  Germany, 
884r-887 ;  Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  893-933 ; 
Louis.rV.,  d'Outre-m6r(f7Z(mm<tr!)i««),  S86- 
964;  Lothaire,  954^-986;  Louis  V.,  tiie  Idle, 
086-987.  On  tlie  death  of  this  prince  Hugh 
Capet  was  elected  king  by  the  nation,  to  the 
exclusion,  of  the  lawM  heir,  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  nnoie  of  Louis  T.  Hugh  was 
the  head  of  the  third  dynasty,  called  after  him 
Capetians.  The'Oarlovingians  who  acted  aa 
kings  of  Italy. were  Charlemagne,  77-^781; 
Pepin,  his  son,  781-810;  Bernard,  812-818; 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  of  France,  818-820;  Lo- 
thaire, 820-856 ;  Louis  IL,  865-875  ;  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France,  875-877 ;  Charles  the  Fat 
of  Germany,  880-888 ;  Berenger  (Guy  of  Spo- 
leto,  his  rival),  888-894  and  905-924 ;  Lam- 
bert, 804^898:  Louis,  900-905;.  Hugh  of  Pro- 
vence, 936-647;  Lothaire,  945-960;  Berenger 
n.  and  Adftibert,  950-961.  On  the  death  of 
Adalbert,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  united  by 
Otho  the  Great  to  the  German  empire. 

tiELOVITZ  (Slavic,  Koirhmc;  Hnn.  Ea/rl^ 
«»«},  a  town  of  TransleitJian  Austria,  in  the 
Slavonian  division  of  the  Military  Frontier,  on 
the  Danube,  8  m.  8.  of  Peterwardein;  pop,  in 
186B,  4,419.  It  has  a  cathedral,  three  draroh- 
69,  an  Oriental  Greek  gymnasium,  &nd  a  Komau 
Catholic  academy.  There  isa  brisk  transit  trade 
and  fisheries,  and  an  extensive  export  trade 
in  wormwood  and  wine,  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter exported  in  some  years  amounting  to  1,800,- 
000  gallons.  The  neighboring  vineyards  yield 
excefient  qualities  of  Hungarian  wines.  The  Car- 
lovitz  red  wines' are  especially  renowned.  The 
town  istheseat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  A  peace 
was  concluded  here  in  1699,  for  the  term  of  26 
years,  between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  Ven- 
ice, and  Turkey,  by  the  mediation  of  England 
and  the  rTetherlands.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  Austria  received  TracBylvania  and  moat 
of  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Hungary;  Russia, 
Azov ;  Poland  received  back  PoQolia  aud  the 
Ukraine,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns; 
Venice  retained  the  Morea,  and  Turkey  re- 
mained in  po^aeedon  of  the  banat  of  Temesvdr. 
During  tile  revolutionary  era  of  1848-'9,  Car- 
.  lovitz  and  its  vicinity  were  the  focus  of  the 
Serb  rebellion  against  Hungary,  and  the  theatre 
of  collisions  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Ma- 
gyars and  the  latter  and  the  Austrians. 

CARLOW  (originally  Caiherhgl).  I.  A  S.  E. 
ooomty  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  by  the  counties  Wioklow,  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Queen's ;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  51,473,  It  is  level  except  on  the  south, 
where  the  Blackstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster  rauges 
give  a  rugged  character  to  the  distjiet.    The 
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rivers  are  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow.  The 
county  is  of  granite  formation,  covered  in  the 
plains  by  beds  of  gravel,  and  cropping  out  in 
tie  eminences  of  Mt.  Leinster  and  the  Black- 
stairs.  It  is  well  known  for  its  agricultural 
character  and  produce.  Out  of  tie  wlide  area 
of  the  county  there  are  but  28,000  acres  uncul- 
tivated, and  cereals,  roots,  and  green  crops  grow 
luxuriantly.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  dtury 
counties  of  Ireland.  The  history  of  the  county 
is,  from  its  central  position,  dosely  connected 
with  that  of  the  English  conquest  and  the  Irish 
struggles  to  recover  their  iudepeudence.  In 
1798  Carlow  was  the  seat  of  important  move-* 
ments.  The  antiquities  are  the  cromlechs  and 
the  cathedral  at  Old  Leighlin,  a  castle  of  the 
Butlore  at  Clonroore  in  fine  preservation,  and 
several  other  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  chief  towns  are  Oariow,  Tullow, 
andBagnalstowu.  IL  A  parliamentary  borough, 
town,  parish,  and  capital  of  the  county,  at  tiie 
confluence  of  the  Burren  with  the  Barrow,  44 
m.  S.  W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1871, 
7,778.  The  principal  edifices  are  a  fine  court 
house,  a  jail,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
eatliedrM  and  college,  two  nunneries,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  infli'mary,  hospital,  workhouse,  bar- 
racks, and  two  bridges.  There  are  several 
1  and  national  schools.  The  popula- 
largely  engaged  in  the  provision  trade, 
re  several  flour  mills  and  malt  houses, 
I  an  important  market  for  agricultural 
.  The  castle,  of  which  the  remains 
still  extant,  built  in  the  12tli  century,  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  town,  which  was  made  a 
borough  in  1208, 

C1BI£B1D,  or  KuteMid,  a  f«wn  of  Bohemia, 
70  m.  W,  «.  W.  of  Prague;  pop.  In  1870, 
7,276.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and  pic- 
turesque valley  on  the  Topi,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Eger,  and  is  neatly  built.  It 
is  famous  as  a  watering  place,  taking  its 
name  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  was  the 
first  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing  power  of 
the  springs,  and  whose  statue  adorns  the  mar- 
ket place.  Next  to  Charies  IV.,  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  town  was  aScotoh  nobleman, 
the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafleld,  who  laid  out 
some  beautifiil  parks.  An  obelisk  in  his  honor 
has  been  erected  in  a  beautifal  wood  adjoining 
the  town.  The  chief  ingredients  of  the  springs 
are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
common  salt;  the  principal  springs  are  the 
Sprudel,  Mahlbrunnen,  INeubrunnen,  There- 
sienbrunnen,  and  Schlossbrunnen,  having  re- 
mectively  a  temperature  of  from  166°  to  118° 
F.  The  waters  are  efEcacious  in  liver  and 
kidney  diseases,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
complaints.  They  are  exported  to  distant 
places,  without  being  deteriorated  by  the  jour- 
ney. In  1853  a  new  spring  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Mannl,  containing  carbonic  and  phos- 
phatio  oxide  of  iron.— ^lu  August,  1819,  a  con- 
gress was  convened  at  Carlsbad  by  the  German 
powers,  principally  with  a  view  of  crushing  the 
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seditious  spirit  which  at  tiat  time  manifested 
itself  especially  at  tte  uniyeraities.  The  assas- 
sination of  Kotzebne  by  Sand  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  governments  to  oajry  out  reaction- 
ary designs ;  and  by  the  decrees  promulgated 
at  Carlsbad,  Sept.  20,1819,  the  Burschenschaf- 
ten,  or  politioal  unions  of  the  students,  were 
declared  illegal,  and  other  stringent  measures 
adopted;  but  in  April,  1848,  these  decrees,  as 
far  as  they  had  been  approved  by  the  German 
diet,  were  reaouided  by  that  body. 

CIBLSBCBO,  or  BMtelra^(Hnn.  K&Toly-Fe^kr- 
nir),  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
itaros,  44  m.  8.  of  Klansenburg ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
escluaive  of  the  garrison,  7,956.  It  consists  of 
the  upper  town  or  citadel,  built  on  a  hiU,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  witli  seven  bastions,  and 
the  lower  town  beneath.  The  principal  gate  of 
the  citadel  is  adorned  with  fine  sculptures.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Transylvania  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  United 
Greek  church,  and  baa  a  cathedral  containing 
the  tombs  of  many  historical  persons,  two  con 
vents,  a  theological  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  an 
observatory,  a  mint,  several  libraries,  an  arse 
nal,  a  hospital,  and  several  schools.  From  the 
lower  town  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Maros 
There  are  mines  of  gold  in  the  vicinity.  The 
town  was  originally  called  Weissenburg  (Lat 
Alha  Julia;  Hun.  Gyula-F^ervdr),  and  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  Charles  VI.  It 
was  devastated  by  the  Tartars  in  1341,  and  re 
bnilt  about  a  century  later.  In  1849  it  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  Anstrians  against 
Gen.  Bern. 

CAKISCEONA,  or  Kulskrona,  a  seaport  of  S 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bletinge,  24 
TO.  8.  S,  W.  of  Stockholm ;  pop.  in  1871,  16,234 
It  is  built  on  a  number  of  small  islands, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mainland  by  nunjerons  bridges,  and  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  safe  and 
capacious  harbor,  which  has  everywhere  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  though  wood  is 
largely  used  in  their  oonstiuction.  There  is 
an  extensive  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  council  house,  the 
prefect's  residence,  public  schools,  and  churches. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  naval  equipments, 
linen  cloths,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar. 

CIRLSHIHW,  or  Earlshoui,  a  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, provmce  of  Blekinge,  26  m.  W.  of  Oarls- 
crona ;  pop.  in  3868,  5,578.  It  is  well  built, 
has  a  small  but  secure  harbor,  a  good  market 
place,  a  town  house,  two  churches,  numerous 
factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  timber, 
potash,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  is  a  station  for  coast- 
ing steaniers. 

tiSI£0IV,^FNdi1k  FndlDRiid,  a  Swedish  his- 
torian, born  at  Upland,  June  13,  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Upsd,  was  tutor  of  the  royal 
princes  from  1837  to  1847,  and  m  184S  suc- 
ceeded Geyer  as  professor  of  history  at  Upsal. 
Since  1850  he  has  represented  the  university 
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the  national  diet,  and  from  1863  to  1870  was 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the 
18  members  of  the  Swedish  academy.  His 
principal  work  is  a  history  of  Sweden  (in  Ger- 
man, Hamburg,  1855;  in  Swedish,  Stockholm, 
1655-6),  a  continuation  of  Geijer's  in  Heeren 
and  Ukert's  history  of  European  states. 

CIRLSRUHE,  or  Htrlgnhe,  a  city  of  Germany; 
capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  39  m.  N. 
"W.  of  Stuttgart,  and  18  m.  N".  N.  E.  of  Baden- 
Baden  ;  pop.  in  1871,  39,022v  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  plain  of  the  Hardt,  about  5  m,  from 
the  Rhine.  The  town  was  built  around  a  hunt- 
ing seat  erected  in  1716  by  Charles  William, 
margrave  of  Baden,  whose  remains  are  interred 
beneath  the  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory 
upon  the  market  place.  Oarlsruhe  was  de- 
agned  in  the  form  of  an  extended  fan  round 
the  grand-dncal  palace,  from  which,  as  a  cen- 
tre 82  public  avenues  radiate^  11  of  which 
form  ng  tl  e  prme  pal  streets  1  ave  been  budt 
on  both  sides  The  new  theatre  anl  the  acal 
emy  are  the  fine  t  b    Idings  of  Oarlsruhe    the 
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former,  a  commodious  edifice,  erected  within  a 
few  years,  being  especially  conspicuous.  The 
palace,  erected  in  ,1751  on  the  site  of  the  old 
structure,  is  built  in  the  old  French  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a  large  centre 
bnilding  and  two  wings.  It  presents  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  Bleitkumn  (lead 
tower),  which  affords  a  fine  view  over  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  ■  Of  the  pub- 
he  squares,  the  palace  and  market  squares 
are  the  most  beautiful.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Carlsruhe  are  remarkable,  espe- 
cially the  polytechnic  institute,  which  is  at 
tended  by  many  pupils  from  distant  countries. 
It  has  a  lyceum,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a 
mihtary  academy,  an  academy  of  design;  paint- 
ing, and  engraving,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
a  gallery  of  engravings,  a  grand-ducal  archte- 
ological  cabinet  and  one  of  medals,  a  court 
library  with  90,000  volumes,  and  a  public 
library  with  105,000.  The  public  parks  and 
the  trees  planted  in  the  squares  constitute  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  place.    There  are  seve- 
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ral  palaces  belonging  to  the  Baden  nobility, 
and  about  100  public  buildings,  including  the 
ciiurcbea,  the  mint,  the  acbool  houses,  tlie  hos- 
pital^ &c.  Among  the  hospitals  is  one  en- 
dowed with  $44,000  by  the  celebrated  London 
tailor  Stnltz,  who  was  a  native  of  Baden,  arid 
whose  muEificence  was  rewarded  by  the  grand 
duite  with  the  title  of  baron.  A  majority  of 
the  inbabitaata  are  Protestants.  The  new 
Protestant  clmrch,  built  in  1807,  is  a  noble 
Eoman  structure.  The  synagogue  is  in  orien- 
tal style,  and  the  Catholic  church  has  a  fine 
portico  with  eight  Ionic  pillars.  There  are 
here  some  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  car- 
pets, jewelry,  and  chemicals. 

CIKISTAD,  or  Eulsttd,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
province  ofWermlftnd,lSOm.W.  of  Stockholm; 
pop,  in  1868,  5,433.  It  stands  on  an  island  near 
the  W.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  Among  tlie 
public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  a  college,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  obserratory. 
The  exports  are  copper,  iron,  com,  salt,  and 
timber.  The  railway  connecting  Stockholm 
and  Ghristiania  passes  the  totrn,  end  its  com- 
merce is  greatly  facilitated  by  the.Gotha  river 
and  canal,  making,  with  Lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  a  continuous  navigation  between  the 
Baltic  and  Oattegat.  The  town  and  its  vicinity 
are  noted  for  fine  Ashing  and  shooting.  It  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865,  and  rebuilt 
on  an  improved  plan. 

CIRLSTIDT,  a  town  of  Croatia.     See  Kabl- 

ClRI^iDT,  indiCRS,  a  German  reformer, 
born  at  Earlstadt,  in  Franconia,  about  1483, 
died  in  Basel,  Dee.  25,  1541.  He  adopted  the 
name  of  his  native  town,  but  his  real  name  was 
Sodenstein.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D,  at 
Wittenberg,  was  appointed  professor  in  that 
uiuversity,  and  snbseqaently  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  caaon,  dean,  and  archdeacon.  Prom 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation  he  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  adherents.  In  1519  he 
held  a  controversy  at  Leinsio  with  Eekius  on 
the  doctrine  of  free  will,  m  which  he  proved 
himself  so  decided  an  antagonist  of  Catholicism, 
that  he  was  soon  after  excommunicated  by  the 
pope.  This  severity  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  his  own  impulsive  temperament, 
hurried  liim  into  a  course,  in  1521-'3,  which 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  severely  condemned. 
He  entered  the  great  church  of  Wittenbei^  at 
the  head  of  an  infuriated  mnltitnde,  and  de- 
stroyed the  crucifixes,  images,  and  altars.  He 
rgected  the  title  of  doctor,  abandoned  his  pro- 
fessorship, applied  himself  to  manual  labor,  and 
affirmed  that  learning  was  useless  to  Biblical 
students,  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like  him  with 
their  hSnds  than  waste  their  time  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  unprofitable  knowledge.  After  Lu- 
ther's return  from  the  Wartburg,  the  old  order 
of  things  was  restored  in  the  church  of  Witten- 
berg; but  Cailatadt  went  two  years  afterward 
to  Orlamande,  in  the  electorate  of  Sasony, 
where  he  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  pnlpit, 
creating  disorder,  which  was  again  denounced 
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by  Lnther.  Espelled  from  Sasony,  he  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucbarist, 
avowing  himself  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and 
defending  the  extreme  Protestant  view  of  tliat 
doctrine.  Suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
peasants' war  in  Franconia,  he  continued  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  authorities,  and  led  for  several 
years  an  unsteady  nomadic  life.  Reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  he  appealed  to  Luther,  who 
granted  him  assistance  and  a  domicile  near 
Wittenberg,  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  religious 
opinions.  Having  quietly  spent  about  three 
years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions, he  again  came  forward  in  1528  with  sev- 
eral violent  publications;  and  to  escape  from 
the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was 
believed  to  have  planned  cou^iraoies,  he  be- 
took himsdf  to  Denmark,  East  Frie^and,  Stras- 
burg,  and  finally  to  ZOrich,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  and  assisted  by  Zwingli,  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  at  ZUrich,  and  from 
1534  to  the  time  of  hia  death  he  was  preacher 
and  professor  of  theology  in  Basel.  He  had  a 
numerous  body  of  followers  in  Germany,  who 
were  denominated  Oarlstadtians  or  Saeramen- 
tarians.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  divine 
that  married. — See  Andreat  Bodenstein  von 
Karhtadt,  by  F.  E.  Jfiger  (Stuttgart,  1856). 

CiBLTOV,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Wisconsin;  area,  about  900  sq.  m, ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  286.  Its  IT.  E.  comer  is  in^ 
tersected  by  the  St.  Louis  river,  and  it  is 
watered  by  Kettle  river  and  several  streams 
that  fall  into  Lake  Superior.  The  ITorthem 
Pacific  and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi 
railroads  traverse  it.  The  surface  ie  uneven 
and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
sugar  maple. 

CIBLILE,  Josepli  DRcre^  an  Enghsh  oriental 
scholar,  bom  in  Carlisle  m  1T59,  died  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  elected  fellow  of  Queen's 
college,  where  in  1784  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic.  He  was  afterward  chaplain 
to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  collected 
there  valuable  Greek  and  Syriao  MSS.  He 
projected  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  aid  of  these  MSS.,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  plan.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  history  of  Egypt ; 
a  volume  of  translations  of  Arabic  poetry  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction  of  the  ca- 
liphs ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  poems  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenes  of  his  travels ;  and  an  unfin- 
ished edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible. 

CIKLILE,  Tbomts,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Eoclefechan,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  4, 
1795.  He  was  educated  at  Aiman  and  aiterward 
atEdinbiirgh,  where  Edward  Irving,  three  years 
his  senior,  was  a  fellow  student.  Irving  under- 
took to  conduct  a  school  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in 
vited  Carljle,  then  18  years  old  and  just  grad- 
uated at  the  university,  to  become  his  assistant. 
"To  Kirkoddy,"  says  Oarlyle,  "I  went.    To- 
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getlier  we  talked  imd  wrouglitand  thought;  to- 
getlier  wa  strove,  by  virtue  of  biroli  and  book, 
to  initiate  the  urchins  iato  wliat  is  called  tie 
rndimeats  of  learoing ;  imtil  at  length  the  hniid 
of  the  Lord  was  laid  upon, him,  and  the  voice 
of  his  God  apake  to  him  saying.  Arise  and  get 
tiiee  hence ;  and  he  arose  and  ^rded-  up  his 
loins.  And  I  tarried  awhile  at  Kirkcaldy,  en^ 
deavoring  slill  to  initiate  the  urchins  into  the 
rndiments  of  laamin^.  I  had  heen  destined 
by  my  father  and  my  father's  minister  to  he 
myself  a  minister  of  the  Hrk  of  Sootland.  Bnt 
now  that  I  had  gained  man's  estate,  I  was  not 
sure  tbat  I  helieved  the  doctrines  of  my  father's 
Itirfc ;  and  it  was  needfiil  that  I  should  now 
aetrtle  it.  And  so  I  entered  my  ohamber  and 
closed  the  door,  and  aronnd  me  thei'e  came  a 
trooping  throng  of  phantasms  dire  &om  the 
abysmal  depth  of  nethermost  perdition.  Doubt, 
fear,  nnbeiiefi  mookery,  and  seofBng  were 
there;  and  I  wi-Mtled  with  them  in  agony  of 
spirit.  Thns  it  was  for  weeks.  Whether  I  ate 
I  know  not;  whether  I  dvank  I  know  not; 
whether  I  slept  I  know  not.  But  I  Itnow  that 
when  I  came  forth  again  it  was  with  the  dire- 
ftil  perauasioa  that  I  was  the  miserable  owner 
of  a  diabolioal  arrangement  called  a  stomach." 
Thna,  in  his  28d  year,  he  contracted  that 
olironic  dyspepsia  whioli  has  tonnented  him 


where  he  had  begunthe  study  of  divinity.  Hav- 
ing decided  that  he  oonld  not  become  a  min- 
ister, he  cast  about  to  settle  upon  hia  way  of 
life.  Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  was  for  a  while 
tutor  inaprivatefairdly,ftnd  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Germnn  language  and  literature. 
Then  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he-entered  upon 
his  chosen  profesMon,  that  of  "a  writer  of 
books."  He  translated  L^endre's  geometry, 
towhicbheprefisedan  "Essay  on  Proportion,'* 
and  wrote  tiie  "Life  of  SchUIer,"  which  was 
originally  published  in  the  "  London  Magazine," 
1833-'4.  Ahont  the  same  time  he  ti'analated 
Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meisf^.  In  1820  he  mar- 
ried Jane  Welch,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Knos,  who  died  in  1866.  She  appears  to  have 
brought  him  some  property,  and  he  went  to 
reside  upon  her  smaTl  estate  of  Oraigenpattoch, 
among  the  gi'anite  hilja  and  black  morasses 
of  the  wildest  pai't  of  Dumfriesshire,  16  miles 
from  a  town.  During  hia  six  years'  residence 
here  he  studied,  thonght,  and  wrote  with  un- 
tirii^  activity.  He  completed  ilie  "  Specimens 
of  Gei-man  Eomanee"  (3  vols.,  1837),  oompri- 
sinff  translations  from  Jean  Paul,  Tieok,  Mnaiius, 
and  Hoflmaim,  names  then  almost  unknown 
in  Great  Britain;  wrote  many  hiogi-aphioal 
sketches  for  the  "Edinburgh  OyolopEBOia; " 
find  began  the  aeries  of  essays  now  kaown  as 
his  "  Mscellanies."  The  first  of  these,  on  Jean 
Paul  Biohtei-,  appeared  in  the  "  Edinbtirgh  Ee- 
view  "  for  1827,  followed  within  the  next  two 
years  by  several  of  the  best  of  them  all,  nota- 
bly those  on  Bums  and  Novalis.  These  criti- 
cal and  hi<^apMeal  essaya,  forty  in  number, 
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were  collected  in  1645  hj  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  republished  in  America,  and  among 
tliem  are  fully  a  score  that  rank  aa  the  best  in 
thelanguage,  "Sartor  Eesaj-tua"  waswritten 
in  1331,  and  the  nest  year  Oarlyle  weni  with 
it  to  London,  and  upon  his  aiTival  there  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  modest  house  in  Chelsea, 
in  which  he  has  Uved  ever  since.  At  first  he 
met  iU  success  with  his  manuscript.  The  "  read- 
er "  for  one  publisher  said  that  the  work  was 
beyond  doubt  that  of  a  man  of  talent,  but  that 
it  was  di^ointed  and  ii-agmentary ;  the  humor 
was  very  German  and  very  heavy ;  was  not 
the  book,  in  fact,  a  translation  fi-om  the  Ger- 
man! The  publisher  declined  the  book  with 
thanks,  but  intimated  that  the  author  might  do 
better  some  day.  Failing  to  find  a  publisher 
in  book  foroi.  Sartor  .ffiasorfj*  "The  Stitch- 
er Eestitohed,"  appeared  in  "  Eraser's  Maga- 
zine "  in  18S8-'i.  From  all  that  appears,  it 
doea  not  aeem  that  there  was  in  all  England  a 
single  reader  who  found  it  other  than  a  very 
abaurd  and  altogether  stupid  production.  The 
work  purports  to  be  esti'aots  from  a  book  on 
the  ''■paiosophy  of  Olothea"  by  Godbom 
Deviladnng  (Diogenes  TeiifeladrSekh),  bom  at 
Duckpnddle  (Entepfulhl),  and  professor  of  mat- 
ters and  things  in  general  at  the  nniversity 
of  Don'tknow where  {WekanieMwo\  with  no- 
tices of  the  life  and  opinions  of  IJie  author. 
The  scope  of  it  is,  that  all  forms,  oreeda,  and 
institutions  are  but  the  garments  in  which  man 
haa  from  time  to  time  clothed  himself,  and  that 
for  the  moat  part  these  garments  are  sadly  out 
of  repair.  It  is  a  critique  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  age.  Intermingled  with  much  that  is 
simply  grotesque  either  in  thonght  or  expres- 
sion, there  are  passages  which,  for  lofty  elo- 
quence, keen  insight,  and  trenchant  aatire,  are 
not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  lai^uage. 
Hitherto  the  style  of  Oarlyle,  thongh  nervous 
and  iijiomatic,  liad  been  pure  and  graceful. 
In  "Sartor  Eesartus"  he  adopted  here  and 
there,  and  not  unfrequently,  that  involved, 
intertwisted,  and  contorted  manner  which 
thenceforth  became  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  his  writii^.  In  1837  was 
published  "The  French  Revolution,  a  History," 
tiia  first  of  Oarlyle's  works  to  which  his  name 
was  foi-maUy  attached.  It  is  less  a  history  than 
a  aeries  of  tableaux  from  the  histoiy  of  the 
revolution,  presupposing  the  reader  to  be  ao- 

?uainted  with  the  general  comae  of  the  events, 
he  remarkable  essay  on  "Characteristics," 
written  in  1831,  mai'ka  the  time  when  Oariyle 
had  begun  to  ambraoa  that  doctrine  of  peasi- 
mism,  which  finally  became  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  Ma  philosophy.  Taking  hia  own  con- 
firmed dyspepsia  as  a  sort  of  stai-ting  point,  he 
educefi  the  a^nom  that  anconsciousneas  is  not 
only  the  sign  but  the  condition  of  health  in  the 
individual  and  in  society.  It  is  the  aok,  not 
the  weU,  who  are  consciously  awari^  of  their 
state.  The  present  age  is  a  self-consoiona  and 
therefore  a  diseased  one.  "  All  this  talk  about 
of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  the 
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age,  the  marcli  of  tlie  intellect,  and  tlio  pro- 
gress of  the  species,  is  evidenoe  of  an  unhealtLy 
state,  the  precnrsoi'  and  prognostic  of  still  worae 
health."  This  idea,  crops  out  in  the  "I"renoh 
Kevolntion"  and  many  of  the  easays,  and  in 
some  of  his  latei"  works  is  developed  still  further 
into  the  assomption  that  all  nobleness,  vu'tue, 
and  belief  have  died  out  of  the  world ;  tliat 
modern  civilization  is  a  ioUow  sham ;  and  that 
mankind  are  worse  and  worse  off  than  they 
were  500  years  ^o.  "  The  French  Kevoln- 
tion, "  notwithstanding  the  oritdos  of  the  day, 
made  an  immediate  mark.  Its  pubhcation  was 
delftyed  by  the  aooidental  bnming  of  the  mann- 
Boript  of  the  second  volmne  just  as  it  was  ready 
for  the  printers,  A  friend  borrowed  it  to 
read,  andfhein  turn  lent  it  to  another.  The 
latter  having  left  it  at  night  in  a  confnsed  heap 
on  his  librai'j  table,  tlie  servant  in  the  morn- 
ing nsed  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  feindle  a  Are. 
Carlyle  set  about  rewriting  it,  but  failed  in  the 
first  attempt  through  mental  depression.  He 
then  devoted  sevei'al  weeks  to  novel-reading 
as  a  relaxation,  and  so  finally  sncceeded  in  re- 
producing his  destroyed  work.  In  1889  he 
published  a  small  work  on  "  OhaTtigm,"  in 
1S40  "Heroes  andHei-oWorsMp,"  and  inl843 
"Past  and  Presentj"  chiefly  notable  for  their 
estreme  pessimist  views,  and  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  affectation  in  style  was  caiTied,  Du- 
ring these  years  he  also  ivrote  for  the  "Edin- 
bnrgli  Review  "  and  tlie  "Foreign  Quarterly 
Eeview,"  and  contribnted  to  "Fraser's  Maga- 
zine "  eome  of  tia  beat  papers,  notable  among 
which  were  "Count  Oaglioati'o"  and  "The 
Diamond  Necklace."  After  1844  he  ftn-nished 
few  oontribntions  to  periodical  literature.  I 
1845  he  published  the  "Letters  and  Speechi 
of  Oliver  OromweU,"  with  copious  remarks 
and  annotations,  a  work  which  has  done  n:  "^" 

than  any  otiier  to  set  in  its  true  light 

chai'scter  of  the  great  lord  protector.  In  1860 
he  published  a  series  of  "  Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets," dealing  with  the  qneations  of  fie  day, 
and  by  far  the  leaat  valuable  of  his  works.  In 
1861  appeared  the  "  Life  of  John  Sterling,"  an 
admirable  biography,  in  which  he  returned 
to  the  earlier  punty  of  style  which  diaracter- 
ized  the  "Life  of  Schiller."  He  had  in  the 
mean  while  been  long  engaged  upon  the  "  His- 
tory of  Friedrich  the  Becond,  called  Frederick 
the  Great."  The  first  two  voimnes  appeared 
in  1888,  two  more  in  1862,  and  the  concluding 
two  in  1884.  With  this  work  Oarljle's  literary 
life  may  probably  be  supposed  to  have  olraed. 
In  188G  lie  was  elected  rector  of  Edinburgh 
imivereity,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
April  3, 1886.  During  Hie  American  civil 
he  -waa  open  in  avowing  his  belief  in  the  o 
throw  of  tlie  republic.  In  1869 
a,  magazine  article  in  the  manner  of  his  "Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets,"  entitled  "  Shooting  Ni- 
agara," in  which  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
project  of  electoral  reform  in  Great  Britain, 
During  the  Franeo-Gennan  war  he  took  sides 
with  Giermany,  and  in  November,  18Y0,  pub- 


lished in  the  "  Times "  two  long  letters  on  tlie 
subject. — Carlyle's  merit  as  an  essayist  is  un- 
disputed. His  claim  to  the  highest  place  is 
called  in  question  in  favor  of  no  one,  unless  it 
be  Macaulay.  As  a  historian  he  brings  to  his 
work  the  fcat  great  reijuisite  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry in  the  ooHeolion  of  facts.  The  brilliant 
pictures  in  the  "  Fi'ench  Bevolution  "  are  elab- 
orated to  fhe  minutest  detail  from  an  immense 
mass  of  contemporary  narratives.  For  "Fred- 
erick the  Great"  he  appeal's  to  have  I'ead  and 
noted  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  despatch 
pnbhahed  in  relation  to  that  monarch,  and  to 
have  eiamine'd  innumerable  mnps  and  printsin 
order  to  moke  himself  master  of  every  point  in 
topogi'aphy  and  looal  scenery.  His  descriptions 
of  campaigns  and  battles  are  exceeded  by  noth- 
ing in  military  literature.  Viewed  as  a  series  of 
pictures,  his  two  histories  have  certainly  no 
suiiei'ior,  perhaps  no  equal,  and  their  effect  in 
this  regard  is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  idiosynorBa.es  in  manner  which  he  has 
choBon  to  adopt.  But  he  lacks  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  forms  the  still  higher  re- 
qnidte  of  a  gi'eat  historian.  Everything  is  col- 
ored and  distorted  by  themedium  through  which 
he  looks.  In  his  pessimist  phUoaopliy  tJiere  are 
but  three  virtues:  earnest  helie£  which  has 
long  since  gone  from  the  world;  force  and  au- 
dacity, which  overcome  eveij  obstacle ;  and  a 
prudent  thrift,  which  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
state  of  tliir^.  He  has  a  sort  of  hking  for 
Benjamin  Franklin  because  "lie  taught  the 
Amei'ioan  people  how  by  frugality  and  labor 
a  man  may  buffet  the  waves  of  fortune,  and 
swim  sti'aight  on  to  prosperity  and  success." 
In  a  man  whom  he  likes  he  can  see  little  that 
is  bad;  in  one  whom  he  dislikes  nothing 
either  good  or  even  worthy  of  respect.  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Danton  are  eulogized  for  their 
rude  force;  Robespierre  is  only  a  contempt- 
ible sea-green  cockscomb  playing  the  part  of 
ruler,  fa  Bonaparte  he  sees  only  "  the  great 
highwayman  of  histoiy,  whose  habit  was  to 
clutch  king  or  kaiser  by  the  throat,  and  swear 
that  if  they  did  not  stand  and  deliver  he  would 
blow  their  brains  out ;  and  who  did  a  profit- 
able trade  at  this  sort  of  thing  until  another 
man,  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
learned  the  trick,  succeeded  in  clutching  him, 
and  there  was  the  end  of  him."  Fredcriokhad 
the  vii'tues  of  foree  and  tlirift,  the  only  ones 
now  or  for  some  generations  estont,  and  so  te 
makes  a  hero  of  Jiim.  Carlyle  whoDy  lacks 
the  power  of  inteUectnal  pei'spective.  Every- 
thing is  gi-eat  or  small,  not  as  it  is  ia  itself  or 
in  its  relation  to  other  things,  but  in  proportion 
as  it  is  picturesque.  The  lite  of  Fi-ederick  is 
fSll  of  episodes  in  which  the  most  trifling  de- 
toils  ni'e  elaborated  as  they  would  be  in  a  nov- 
el. ■  The  march  of  the  histoiy  is  stayed  while 
the  writer  is  picking  weeds  or  flowers  by  the 
wayside.  For  literature,  after  his  early  enthu- 
siasm for  that  of  Germany,  he  affects  supreme 
contempt.  Men  who  knovv  him  best,  and  some 
who  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  say  that  they 
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never  knew  what  table  talk  eonld  be  until  they 
had  listened  to  Oarljle  seated,  pipe  in  mouth, 
under  an  awning  in  the  yard  of  his  modest 
home. — Carljle's  works  have  heen  issued  from 
time  to  time  in  almost  every  shape  and  form. 
His  "Complete  Works"  have  been  puHished 
in  30  vols.  Svo,  with  three  additional  volumes 
of  translations  (London,  1869-71). 

CARHAdJVOLl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  18  m.  B.  S.  E.  of  Turin,  on  the  river  Mella; 
pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  silk  fwrs, 
Tvbich  take  place  in  June,  and  contMns  several 
fine  streets  and  public  squares,  five  churches, 
and  a  hospital. 

CIKHIGSOLA,  Fruttseo,  an  Italian  condot- 
tiere,  whose,  real  name  was  Bussone,  bom  at 
Oarmagnola  about  1390,  execnted  in  Venice, 
May  6,  1432.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was 
a  herdsman  in  his  youth ;  but  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Viscoiiti,  duke 
of  Milan,  he  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and  aided 
his  master  in  regMning  a  great  paJt  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  extending  his  possessions.  The 
duke,  however,  became  suspicious  of  his  loyal- 
ty, confiscated  his  property,  cast  his  wife  and 
diildren  into  prison,  and  banished  him ;  upon 
which  Oarmagnola  entered  the  service  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  from  which  he  received 
the  appointment  of  generalissimo.  He  wrested 
Brescia  from  the  duke  of  Milan,  ahd  entirely 
routed  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Macalo  in 
143T.  After  the  battle  he  released  his  prison- 
ers; bnt  incurring  the  suspioiona  of  the  Vene- 
tian senate  for  doing  so,  and  his  subsequent 
military  operations  not  proving  succeasfnl,  he 
was  recalled  to  Venice,  under  flie  pretext  that 
his  advice  was  needed  for  affairs  of  state,  was 
placed  nnder  arrest,  accused  of  treason,  put  to 
the  torture,  and  beheaded. 

CAIUI1G.V0LE,  a  French  aong  and  dance  of  the 
revolnlJonary  era,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  exasperate  the  people  against  I.onis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  were  lampooned  in 
it  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto.  The  song 
consists  of  13  stanzas,  the  first  commencing 
with  the  words, 


and  each  ending  with 
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The  multitude  in  the  streets  danced  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  song  amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm, 
which  was  equally  displayed  in  the  theatres 
and  on  the  battle  field  when  it  was  played  by 
the  military  hands.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Bonaparte  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
sulate. The  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  waistcoat  worn  by  the  Marseillais 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aug.  10, 1793,  the  song  appearing  soon 
afterward;  hnt  the  name  of  its  author  re- 
mained unknown.  The  appellation  was  also 
applied  to  the  costume  of  the  terrorists,  to 
the  most  violent  Jacobins,  to  the  speeches  of 
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Bar^re,  and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  republic. 
The  waistcoat  called  by  this  name  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  originated  in  Car- 
laagnola,  near  Turin. 

OIBHIBTHEN,  or  CMmiraei,  the  chief  town 
of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  situated  upon  the  river 
Towy  and  upon  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Wales  railway;  pop,  in  1871,  10,499,  Jt  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  rdl- 
way  from  the  north  ahd  of  the  Llandeilo  rtulway 
from  the  east.  Its  site  is  uneven  and  its  streets 
are  irregular,  bnt  it  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Towy.  It  has  a  handsome  guildhall  with  a 
grain  market  beneath,  and  a  fine  building  for  the 
assembly  rooms.  There  are  a  grammar  school, 
a  Presbyterian  seminary,  a  training  college, 
national  and  intant  schools,  an  infirmary,  and 
hterary  and  scientific  institntions.  There  are 
iron  and  tin  works  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  town  has  a  good  foreign  and  coasting  trade. 
The  harbor  is  8  m.  below  tli.e  town,  near  Car- 
marthen bay.    Richard  Steele  was  buried  here. 

CAKIUBTHIIlVSimtE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bor- 
dering on  Cardiganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Gla- 
morganshire, the  British  chaunel,  and  Pem- 
brokeshire; area,  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 110,' 
944,  It  is  mountainous,  the  highest  range  being 
the  Mynydd  Du  or  Black  mount^ns  in  the 
soutlieast.  The  river  Towy,  rising  in  Cardigan- 
shire, flows  8.  NV.  through  the  county,  and  falls 
into  Carmarthen  bay.  The  valleys  are  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  South  Wales  and  other  rail- 
ways. It  was  the  scene  of  the  final  struggle  of 
the  Welsh  nnder  Llewellyn,  their  last  native 
prince ;  and  it  was  long  in  a  disturbed  state,  as 
is  shown  by  the  caetlea,  of  which   there  are 


CIBHIX  (Heb.,  wood  land  or  garden  land),  a 
range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.  W,  Palestine, 
terminating  at  the  sea  in  the  promontory  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Acre.  The  average  height  is 
1,500  ft.,  the  highest  elevation  being  1,728 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Carmel  is  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  sides  and  slopes.  Although  cultivation 
has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  the  timber,  tbe 
wild  ohve,  and  the  pasture  to  bear  out  its  an- 
cient repute.  It  is  al.io  noted  for  its  medicinal 
and  aromatic  herbs.  It  is  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  great  events  of  Biblical  history,  having  been 
the  retreat  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
The  brook  Kishon  runs  at  the  foot  of  Carmel. 
A  convent  is  sitoiited  on  this  mountain,  where 
travellers  are  entertained.  A  few  years  i^o  a 
German  colony  settled  at  the  tbot  and  on  the 
sides  of  Oarmel,  and  introduced  a  system  of 
cultivation  i^hich  promises  to  restore  its  fertility. 

CARHELITES,  an  order  of  friars  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church.  Mt  Carmel  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Hebrew  as- 
cetics, and  after  the  Christian  ei-a  hermits  were 
fond  offising  themselves  in  the  same  region;  and 
hence  appears  to  have  sprang  up  among  the  Car- 
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melites  the  tradition  that  their  order  was  found- 
ed by  the  prophet  Elijah  upon  Mt.  Oarmel.  Tiie 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  order  given  by  the 
Bollaadists,  though  violently  opposed  by  the 
Oarmelitee,  ia  generally  followed,  A  cruaader 
of  the  12th  century,  Berthold,  count  of  Limoges, 
Hiade  a  vow  in  the  heat  of  battle  to  embrace  a 
monastiolifeif  he  obtained  the  victory;  and  the 
battle  being  won,  he-fulfilled  hia  vow  by  reti- 
ring to  a  cave  on  Mt.  Oarmel,  called  the  cave 
of  the  prophet  EHjah.  He  was  accompanied 
by  aome  otners,  and  their  increasing  numbers 
made  it  soon  necessary  to  build  &  monastery. 
Berthold's  successor  obtained  a  rule  from  Al- 
bert, patriarch  of  Jernsalem,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Honorina  III.  in  1224,  Under 
Alauas,  their  fifth  general,  the  Carmelites  mi- 
grated to  Europe,  to  escape  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Saracens ;  and  a  modified  rule, 
suited  to  the  western  climate  and  manners,  waa 
adopted  and  approved  by  Innooent  IV.  This 
order,  which  was  very  severe,  extended  itself 
■widely,  and  gained  ahigh  repntation  in  Europe. 
The  female  branch  of  the  order  was  founded  by 
John  Soreth  in  the  15th  century.  In  process 
of  time,  great  relaxation  having  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  rale,  St.  Teresa  and  8t.  John  of  the 
Cross  (1GS3)  set  on  foot  in  Spain  a  reformation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  rale  of  Albert,  as 
modified  by  Innocent  IV,  This  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  order  into  two  branches— ^the 
reform  being  known  as  Discalced  Carmelitea. 
The  houses  of  this  order  have  shared  the  gene- 
ral fate  of  religions  communities  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  have  mwntained  houses  in 
Ireland,  and  within  a  few  years  have  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Kansas.  A  convent  of  Car- 
melite nuns  founded  at  Port  Tobacco  in  17S0, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Baltimore,  was 
the  first  convent  established  in  the  original 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Hiere  is  a 
second  convent  near  St.  Louia.  This  order 
was  the  first  to  admit  the  liiity  to  participate 
in  the  prayers  and  good  works  by  ^ving  them 
the  scapular  woru  by  the  friars  in  a  redneed 
shape ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  scapular 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Oarmel,  continues  to 
be  a  favorite  devotion  with  Roman  Catholics. 
(See  SoiPoLAB.) 

CABIHINE,  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal. 
To  separate  it,  cochineal  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  water,  artfl  the  clear  decanted  liquid  is 
treated  with  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  or  acid  ox- 
alate of  potassium.    The  &tty  and  albuminous 


CARMINE 

matters  then  coagulate,  and  carry  down  the 
coloring  matter  with  them.  By  treating  a  so- 
lution of  cochineal  with  an  alkaline  carbonate 
and  alum,  a  compound  of  the  coloring  matter 
with  alumina  is  obtained,  known  by  the  name 
of  carmine-lake.  The  cheaper  Bort;s  of  car- 
mine are  sometimes  adulterated  with  extract 
of  Brazil  wood  and  cheaper -vermilion.  Cochi- 
neal colors  are  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk 
crimson  or  aoarlet;  but  the  colors  are  not  very 
durable,  and  are  easily  soiled  by  water  or  alka- 
lies. Carmine  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  red  ink,  as  a  cosmetic,  as  a  pigment  in  water 
colors,  and  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  flow- 
ers. It  is  said  that  the  color  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  who 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  medicine  of  cochi- 
neal and  salt  of  tartar. — Several  processes  are 
in  use  for  the  preparation  of  carmines,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  is  thns  given  in  the  Annalss 
de  Pind-uitrie :  Two  pounds  of  the  finest  cochi- 
neal in  powder  are  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining six  pailfuls  of  boiling  soft  water;  and 
the  boiling  la  to  be  continued  for  two  hours, 
when  three  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre,  and  soon 
after  four  ounces  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  are 
to  be  added.  After  ten  minutes  the  boiling  is 
to  be  discontinued,  and  the  liquor  ia  allowed 
to  stand  for  fonr  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn 
off  with  a  siphon  into  flat  glazed  dishes,  end 
left  for  three  weeks,  A  coating  of  mould  forms 
upon  the  surface,  which  is  to  be  nicely  removed 
in  one  piece ;  or  if  any  fragments  remain,  they 
must  be  taken  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon, 
leaving  the  cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when 
it  is  to  be  careftiUy  dried  in  a  clean  shady  place. 
As  carmine  is  desired  to  be  used  prmcipaUy  as 
rougi,  for  imitating  the  soft  blush  upon  the 
ftirest  cheeks,  it  ia  an  especial  object  to  obtain 
it  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  so 
delicate  are  the  processes  of  the  French  that 
the  result  ia  afftected  by  tlie  condition  of  the 
■weather,  end  the  best  carmine  is  only  made  on 
bright  sunny  days.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  re- 
lates an  incident  of  an  English  manufacturer 
agreeing  to  pay  £1,000  to  a  Frenchman  for 
the  secret  by  which  the  latter  made  so  supe- 
rior an  article ;  when  it  appeared  that  the  only 
diiference  in  the  two  modes  of  preparation  was 
that  the  Frenchman  always  selected  such  fine 
bright  ■weather  as  the  Englishman  could  not 
hope  to  command  in  his  own  country.  (Sea 
Cochins  4L.) 
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